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SOME  OF  THE  CHIEF  CONTRIBUTORS 

TO  APPLETONS’  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY. 


Adams,  Charles  Kendall, 

President  of  Cornell  University. 

Agassiz,  Alexander, 

Author  and  Professor. 

Allan,  Col.  William, 

Aide-de-Csmp  to  “Stonewall “ Jackson. 

Aliibone,  S.  Austin, 

Author  “ Dictionary  of  Authors." 

Air.ory.  Thomas  C., 

Author  “ Life  of  General  Sullivan,''  etc. 

Bancroft,  George, 

Author  “ History  of  the  United  States." 

Barrett,  Lawrence, 

Author  •*  Life  of  Edwin  Forrest." 

Bayard,  Thomas  F., 

Secretary  of  State. 

Bigelow,  John, 

Author  " Life  of  Franklin,"  etc. 

Boker,  George  H., 

Poet,  late  U.  8.  Minister  to  Russia. 

Botta,  Mrs.  Vincenzo, 

Author  and  Poet. 

Bradley,  Joseph  P., 

Justice  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Brooks,  Phillips, 

Author  *•  Sermons  in  English  Churches." 

Carter,  Franklin, 

President  of  Williams  College. 

Ch&mplin,  John  Denison, 

Author  “Cyclopedia  of  Painters  and  Paintings," 

Chandler,  William  E., 

Ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Clarke,  James  Freeman, 

Author  “Ten  Great  Religions,"  etc. 

Cooper,  Miss  Susan  Fenimore, 

Author  “ Rural  Hours,"  etc. 

Conway,  Moncare  D., 

Miscellaneous  Writer. 

Copp6e,  Henry, 

Professor  in  Lehigh  University,  Pa. 

Coze,  Arthur  Cleveland, 

P.  E.  Bishop  of  Western  New  York. 

Courtenay,  William  A, 

Mayor  of  Charleston,  8.  C. 

Cullum,  Gen.  George  W., 

Anthor  “ Register  of  West  Point  Graduates,"  etc. 

Curry,  Daniel, 

Late  Author  and  Editor. 

Cortia,  George  Ticknor, 

Author  “ Life  of  James  Buchanan,"  etc. 

Curtia,  George  William, 

Author  and  Editor. 


Cuater,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B., 

Author  “ Boots  and  Saddles." 

Daniel,  John  W.p 

United  States  Senator  from  Virginia. 

De  Costa,  Benjamin  F., 

Historical  Writer. 

De  Lancey,  Edward  F., 

Ex-Preaiileni  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society. 

Didier,  Eugene  L., 

Author  “ Life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe." 

Dix,  Morgan, 

Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York. 

Doane,  William  0., 

P.  E.  Bishop  of  Albany. 

Drake,  Samuel  Adams, 

Author  “ Historic  Personages  of  Boston,"  etc. 

Draper,  Lyman  C., 

Secretary  of  Wisconsin  Historical  Society. 

Dupont,  Col.  Henry  A., 

Of  Delaware,  late  U.  S.  Army. 

Eggleaton,  George  Cary, 

Editor  New  York  “Commercial  Advertiser." 

Fiske,  John, 

Author  and  Professor. 

Frothingham,  Octavius  B., 

Author  “ Life  of  George  Ripley." 

Gayarr6,  C.  E.  A., 

Author  “ History  of  Louisiana." 

Gerry,  Elbridge  T., 

Member  of  New  York  Bar. 

Gilman,  Daniel  C., 

President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Goodwin,  Daniel, 

Member  of  Illinois  Bar. 

Greely,  Gen.  A.  W.,  U.  S.  A, 

Author  “Three  Years  of  Arctic  8ervice." 

Green,  William  Mercer, 

late  P.  K.  Bishop  of  Mississippi. 

Greene,  Capt.  Francis  Vinton, 

United  States  Engineer  Corps. 

Hale,  Edward  Everett, 

Author  “ Franklin  in  France."  etc. 

Hay,  CoL  John, 

Anthor  " Life  of  Lincoln,"  etc. 

Henry,  William  Wirt, 

Of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society. 

Higginaon,  Col.  T.  W., 

Author  “ History  of  the  United  States,"  etc. 

Hilliard,  Henry  W., 

late  U.  8.  Minister  to  Brazil. 

Hoppin,  Professor  James  M., 

Of  Yale  College. 
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Howe,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward, 

Author  **  Later  Lyrics,"  etc. 

Huntington,  William  R., 

Hector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York. 

Jay,  John, 

Late  U.  8.  Minister  to  Austria. 

Johnson,  Gen.  Bradley  T., 

Member  of  Maryland  liar. 

Johnson,  Rossiter, 

Author  •*  History  of  the  War  of  1812,"  etc. 

Johnston,  William  Preston, 

President  of  Tulane  University. 

Jones,  Horatio  Oates, 

Vice-President  of  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 

Jones,  John  William, 

Secretary  of  Southern  Historical  Society. 

Jones,  William  Alfred, 

Author  " Character  and  Criticism,"  etc. 

Lathrop,  George  Parsons, 

Author  **  A Study  of  Hawthorne,"  etc. 

Latrobe,  John  H.  B., 

Member  of  Maryland  Bar. 

Lincoln,  Robert  T., 

Ex -Secretary  of  War. 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot, 

Author  •*  Life  of  Hamilton." 

Long,  CoL  Charles  Chaill6, 

Late  of  the  Egyptian  Army. 

Lowell,  James  Russell, 

I .ate  U.  S.  Minister  at  Court  of  St.  James. 

Mathews,  William, 

Author  " Orators  and  Oratory,"  etc. 

McMaster,  John  Bach, 

Author  •*  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States." 

Mitchell,  Donald  G., 

Author  " Reveries  of  a Bachelor,"  etc. 

Mombert,  J.  L, 

Miscellaneous  Writer. 

Norton,  Charles  Eliot, 

Professor  in  Harvard  University. 

O’Connor,  Joseph, 

Editor  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  **  Post- Express." 

O’Neal,  Edward  A., 

Governor  of  Alabama. 

Parker,  Cortlandt, 

Member  of  New  Jersey  Bar. 

Parkman,  Francis, 

Author  ” Frontenac,"  " French  in  Canada,"  etc. 

Parton,  James, 

Miscellaneous  Writer. 

Phelan,  James,  M.  C., 

Editor  Memphis,  Tenn.f  “ Avalanche." 

Phelps,  William  Walter, 

Member  of  Congress  from  New  Jersey. 

Pierrepont,  Edwards, 

Ex  Attorney -General  United  Steles. 

Porter,  David  D., 

Admiral  United  States  Navy. 


Porter,  Gen,  Horace, 

Late  of  Ueu.  Grant's  Staff. 

Preston,  Mrs.  Margaret  J., 

Author  and  Poet. 

Puron,  Dr.  Juan  G., 

Spanish  Author  and  Editor. 

Read,  Gen.  J.  Meredith, 

Late  U.  8.  Minister  to  Greece. 

Reid,  Whitelaw, 

Editor  New  York  ••Tribune." 

Ricord,  Judge  Frederick  W., 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society. 

Robinson,  Ezekiel  G., 

President  of  Brown  University. 

Romero,  Mattias, 

Mexican  Minister  to  the  United  States. 

Royce,  Josiah, 

Professor  in  California  University. 

Sanborn,  Miss  Kate, 

Miscellaneous  Writer, 

Schurz,  Gen.  Carl, 

Ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sherman,  William  T., 

Lute  General  of  United  States  Army. 

Smith,  Charles  Emory, 

Editor  Philadelphia  **  Press." 

Spencer,  Jesse  Ames, 

Author  and  Professor. 

Stedman,  Edmund  C., 

Author  •*  Poets  of  America,”  etc. 

Stiles,  Henry  R.,  M.  D., 

Author  " History  °t  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.” 

Stoddard,  Richard  Henry, 

Author  " Songs  of  Summer,"  etc. 

Stone,  William  L., 

Author  " Ijfe  of  Red  Jacket,"  etc. 

Strong,  William, 

Ex-Justice  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Stryker,  William  S., 

Adjutant-General  of  New  Jersey. 

Tucker,  J.  Randolph, 

Member  of  Congress  from  Virginia. 

Waite,  Morrison  R., 

Chief  Justice  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley, 

Author  and  Editor. 

Washburne,  Elihu  B., 

Late  U.  S.  Minister  to  France. 

Welling,  James  C., 

President  of  Columbian  University. 

Wilson,  Gen.  Jaa.  Grant, 

President  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society. 

Winter,  William, 

PiM*t  and  Theatrical  Critic. 

Winthrop,  Robert  C., 

Ex-United  States  Senator. 

Young,  John  Russell, 

Miscellaneous  Writer. 


To  this  list  other  mimes  will  be  added  as  the  work  progresses. 
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Among  the  Contributor $ to  the  third  volume  of  “Appleton*'  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biogra- 
phy " are  the  following  : 


Col.  William  Allan, 

Aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Jackson. 

Jackson,  Thomas  J.  (“  Stonewall  ”)• 

Marcus  Benjamin,  F.  C.  8. 

Hale,  Edward  Everett, 

The  Livingston  Family, 

and  other  articles. 

8.  G.  VJ.  Benjamin, 

L-ate  U.  8-  Minister  to  Persia. 

Articles  on  Painters  and  Sculptors. 

Arthu-X  E.  Boat  wick,  Ph.  D. 

Harrison.  William  Henry, 

Kendall,  Amos. 

and  other  articles. 

James  C.  Brogan. 

Articles  on  Homan  Catholic  Clergymen. 

Mrs.  Isa  Carrington  Cabell. 

The  Howe  Family, 

The  Kirkland  Family, 

ami  other  articles. 

Lieut.  C.  G.  Calkins,  U.  S.  N. 

Jones,  John  Paul, 

Lawrence,  James. 

Rev.  Jas.  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D. 

Hull,  William. 

Prof.  Henry  Copp6e, 

Author, 

Hooker,  Joseph. 

Gen.  George  W.  Cullum,  U.  8.  A 

Halleck,  Henry  Wager. 

George  William  Curtis. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel. 

Maturin  Livingston  Delafleld. 

Lewis.  Francis, 

Lewis,  Morgan. 

Edward  F.  De  L&ncey, 

Ex-President  New  York  Genealogical  Society. 
Heatocoate,  Caleb, 

Johnson.  Sir  William, 

Jones,  Thomas,  and  Family. 

George  Cary  Eggleston, 

Journalist,  and  Author  of  “A  Rebel**  Recollection*.' 

Lee,  Robert  Edward. 

Prof.  John  Fiske. 

Hutchinson,  Thomas, 

Jackson,  Andrew, 

Lafayette,  Marquis  de, 

Lee.  Charles. 

Lee  Family,  op  Viroinia. 

Jeannette  L.  Gilder. 

Kellogg,  Clara  Louise. 


Rev.  D.  A.  Goodsell,  D.  D. 

Articles  on  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

Gen.  Adolphus  W.  Greely,  U.  8.  A. 

Hall,  Charles  Francis, 

Hayes,  Isaac  Israel, 

Kane,  Elisha  Kent, 

Lockwood,  James  Booth. 

Jacob  Henry  Hager, 

Journalist  and  Translator. 

Hancock,  Winfield  Scott, 

Lee.  Ann, 

and  other  articles. 

John  R.  G.  Hassard, 

Author  and  Journalist. 

Hushes,  John,  Akchbishop. 

Col.  John  Hay, 

A uthor  and  Poet. 

Lincoln,  Abraham. 

Joel  T.  Headley, 

Author  of  *•  Washington  and  his  Generals.'* 

Knox,  Henry. 

William  Wirt  Henry. 

Henry,  Patrick. 

Henry  W.  Hilliard, 

Late  U.  8.  Minister  to  Brazil. 

Gwin,  William  M., 

Kino,  William  R., 
and  other  articles. 

Edward  Hopper. 

Hicks,  Elias. 

Frank  Huntington. 

Kent,  James, 

Law,  John. 

and  other  articles. 

Rev.  William  R.  Huntington,  D.  D. 

Huntington,  Frederick  Dan. 

A.  8.  Isaacs,  Ph.  D., 

Editor  “ Jewish  Messenger.” 

Articles  on  Hebrew  Cleroymen. 

John  Jay, 

Late  U.  S.  Minister  to  Austria. 

Articles  on  the  Jay  Family. 

Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson, 

Late  of  Confederate  Army. 

Johnston,  Joseph  E., 
and  other  articles. 

Rossiter  Johnson, 

Author  of  **  History  of  the  War  of  1818-*15.” 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell, 

Hunter.  David, 

and  other  articles. 
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CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 


Col.  William  Preaton  Johnaton, 

President  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Hampton,  Wade, 

Johnston,  Albert  Sidney. 

Rev.  John  William  Jones,  D.  D., 

Secretary  of  Southern  Historical  Society. 

Lee,  FiTznuoH, 

Lee,  George  Washington  Custis, 

and  other  articles. 

Rev.  J.  Ryland  Kendrick,  D.  D., 

Ez-Prenident  of  V aaaar  College. 

Articles  on  Baptist  Clergymen. 

Charles  R.  King,  U.  D. 

Rufus  King  and  Family. 

Rufus  King. 

Articles  on  the  Kino  Family. 

Samuel  A.  King, 

Aeronaut. 

La  Mountain,  John, 

and  other  articles  on  aeronauts. 

John  H.  B.  Latrobe. 

Kennedy,  John  Pendleton. 

CoL  J.  Granville  Leach. 

Articles  on  Pennsylvanians. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 

Author. 

Hamilton,  Alexander. 

Neil  Macdonald. 

Inglis,  Charles, 

Jackson,  Jambs,  of  Gf,oroia, 

and  articles  on  Canadian  statesmen. 

Donald  G.  Mitchell. 

Irving,  Washington. 

Rev.  8.  E.  Ochsenford,  D.  D. 

Articles  on  Lutheran  Clergymen. 

Joseph  O’Connor, 

Journalist. 

Kendrick.  Asahel  Clark, 

Kerr.  Michael  Crawford. 

Francis  Parkman,  LL.  D., 

Historian. 

La  Salle,  Robert  C.  dk. 

James  Parton, 

Author  and  Ea&ayisl. 

Jefferson,  Thomas. 

James  Phelan,  M.  C., 

Editor  **  Memphis  Avalanche.” 

Houston,  Samuel. 

Johnson,  Andrew, 

and  other  articles. 

Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Preston, 

Author  and  Poet. 

Hayne,  Paul  Hamilton. 

Gen.  J.  Meredith  Read, 

Late  U.  S.  Minister  to  Greece. 

Hudson,  Henry. 


Frederick  W.  Ricord, 

Librarian  of  the  New  Jersey  HUtorictl  Societ 
Herbert,  Henry  William, 
Hornblower,  Joseph  C., 
and  other  articles. 

Hermann  Ritter. 

Articles  on  South  and  Central  Am  eric 

CoL  Thomas  J.  Scharf, 

Late  of  Confederate  Army. 

Hill,  Ambrose  Powell. 

Gen.  Carl  Schurz, 

Ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Hayes,  Rutherford  Birchard. 

Rt.  Rev.  Edmund  de  Schweinitz,  D.  I 

Articles  on  Bishops  of  the  Moravian  C 

Gen.  Henry  H.  Sibley. 

Little  Crow. 

Miss  Esther  Singleton. 

Kieft,  Wilhelm, 

Laurens.  Henry, 

and  other  articles. 

Rev.  Jease  Ames  Spencer,  D.  D., 

Author  of  " History  of  the  United  States." 
Articles  on  Bishops  ok  the  Protesta? 
copal  Church. 

Henry  R.  Stiles,  M.  D., 

Author  of  “ Hiatory  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.” 
Harrison,  Gabriel. 

William  L.  Stone, 

Author  of  •*  Life  of  Brant.” 

Hay,  John, 

Johnson,  Sir  John, 

and  other  articles. 

Rev.  B.  T.  Tanner,  D.  D. 

Articles  on  Colored  Clergymen. 

William  Christian  Tenner, 

tinuluate  of  the  University  of  Paris. 
Huoues,  Victor, 

Lesskps,  Ferdinand  de, 

and  other  articles. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

Hawley,  Joseph  It., 

Howells,  William  Dean. 

John  William  Weidemeyer. 

Jefferson.  Joseph, 

Kemble,  Charles  and  Frances  Annk, 

and  other  dramatic  and  musical  artii 

Gen.  Jas.  Grant  Wilson. 

Halleck,  Fitz-Greene, 

Hull,  Isaac, 

Kemble.  Gouverneur, 

Lenox.  James. 

and  other  articles. 

John  Laird  Wilson, 

Author  and  Journalist. 

Keene,  Laura, 

Kidd,  William. 

and  other  articles. 

John  Russell  Young, 

Late  U.  S.  Minister  to  China. 

Jewell,  Marshall. 
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GRINNELL 


GRINNELL  Joseph,  merchant,  b.in  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  18  Jan.,  1789;  d.  there,  7 Feb..  1885. 
He  came  to  New  York,  and  in  1815  aided  in  estab- 
lishing the  firm  of  Fish  and  Grinnell.  His  two 
younger  brothers  became  members  of  the  firm  in 
1825.  and  in  1828  Joseph  retired,  and  his  place 
was  taken  by  Robert  B.  Winturn.  Joseph  resided 
at  New  Bedford  for  fifty-six  year*,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Marine  bank,  the  Wamsutta  mills  com- 
pany. and  the  New  Bedford  and  Taunton  railroad. 
He  was  a member  of  the  governor’s  council  in 
1839-'41,  and  in  1843-’51  was  a representative  in 
congress,  having  been  elected  as  a Whig,  llis 
niece  and  adopted  daughter  married  the  poet  N.  P. 
Willis. — His  brother  Henry,  merchant,  o.  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  in  1800;  d.  in  New  York  city,  30 
June.  1874.  was  graduated  at  New  Bedford  acad- 
emy in  1818,  and  in 
the  same  year  be- 
came cleric  in  a 
commission  - house 
in  Pine  street.  New 
York.  In  1825  he 
was  made  a member 
of  the  firm  of  Fish 
and  Grinnell,  after- 
warti  Grinnell,  Min- 
tum  and  Company. 
He  was  much  inter- 
ested in  geography, 
and  especially  in  arc- 
tic exploration,  and 
in  1850.  at  his  own 
expense,  fitted  out  an 
expedition  to  search 
for  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, from  whom  noth- 
ing had  been  heard  in  five  years.  The  expedition 
aailed  from  New  York  in  May,  1850.  under  com- 
mand of  .Lieut.  E.  J.  De  Haven,  with  Dr.  E.  K. 
Kane  as  surgeon  and  naturalist.  It  discovered 
land  ui  hit.  75  24  21".  which  was  named  Grinnell 
Land,  iu  honor  oi  Mr.  Grinnell.  In  1853,  in  con- 
>Q  with  George  Peabody,  he  spent  $50,000 
.f  the  second  Franklin  search 
expedition,  giving  it  also  his  personal  supervision. 
This  expedition  was  placed  in  charge  of  Dr.  Kane, 
ami  the  government  bore  part  of  its  expenses. 
Jit  Gnr.  -i  contributed  freely  to  the  Hayes 

■ i 1 : .■ . 

i.f  f 1 from  badness  in  1852, 

in  ltO®  insurance.  Mr.  Grinnell 


GRINNELL 

was  throughout  his  life  An  earnest  advocate  of  the 
interests  of  sailors,  and  was  the  first  president  of 
the  American  geographical  society,  in  1852-’3,  and 
a vice-president  from  1854  till  1872. — His  daugh- 
ter, Sylriu,  married  Admiral  Ruxton,  of  the  Eng- 
lish navy,  and  in  1886  presented  to  that  society 
a crayon  portrait  of  her  father,  framed  in  wood 
taken  from  the  ship  *‘  Resolute,”  (See  Belcher, 
Sir  Edward.) — Another  brother  of  Joseph,  Moses 
Hicks,  b.  in  New  Bedford.  Mass..  3 March,  1803; 
d.  in  New  York  city,  24  Nov.,  1877.  entered  a New 
York  counting-house  in  1818,  and,  after  several 
voyages  as  supercargo,  became  in  1825  a member 
of*  the  firm  \ of  Fish  and  Grinnell.  In  1M38-’41 
he  was  a representative  in  congress,  having  been 
elected  as  a Whig.  He  was  a presidential  elector 
on  the  Fremont  ticket  in  1856.  and  in  1869-’70 
collector  of  the  port  of  New  York.  lie  became 
president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  1843,  was 
a member  of  the  original  Central  park  commis- 
sion, and  in  1860-’5  a commissioner  of  charities 
and  correction.  He  gave  liberally  toward  I)r. 
Kane’s  arctic  expedition  of  1853,  and  toward  the 
National  cause  during  the  civil  war.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Union  club  from  4 Sept.,  1867,  till  5 
Nov.,  1878.  Mr.  Grinnell  was  one  of  the  merchant- 
princes  of  New  York,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Daniel  Webster  and  William*  H.  Seward. 

GRINNELL  Josiah  Bushnell,  congressman, 
b.  in  New  Haven,  Vt.,  22  Dec.,  1821.  He  was 
graduated  at  Oneida  institute  in  1843  and  at  Au- 
burn theological  seminary  in  1847,  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  preached 
seven  years  in  Union*  Village,  N.  Y.,  Washington, 
D.  CM  and  New  York  city.  He  founded  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Grinnell,  Iowa,  in  1854,  and 
preached  there  gratuitously  for  several  years,  but 
afterward  retired  from  the  ministry  and  became  an 
extensive  wool-grower.  He  was  a member  of  the 
state  senate  in  185fi-’60,  special  agent  of  the  post- 
office  department  in  1861-*3,  and  in  1863-’7  was  a 
representative  in  congress,  having  been  elected  as 
a Republican.  He  was  u special  agent  of  the 
treasury  department,  in  1868,  and  in  1884  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  of  the  U.  S.  bureau  of  animal 
industries.  When  in  the  Iowa  senate  Mr.  Grinnell 
took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  state 
free-school  system,  and  was  also  the  correspondent 
and  confidant  of  John  Brown,  entertaining  him 
and  his  company.  “ In  rny  library,”  says  Mr. 
Grinnell  in  a recent  letter,  “ secretly,  in  the  gleam 
of  bavonots,  and  near  a miniature  arsenal  for  tho 
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protection  of  a score  of  ex-slaves,  he  wrote  a part 
of  his  Virginia  proclamation.”  Mr.  Grinnell  was 
active  in  aiding  the  escape  of  fugitive  slaves,  and 
at  one  time  a reward  was  offered  for  his  head,  lie 
has  been  connected  with  the  building  of  six  rail- 
roads. and  has  laid  out  five  towns,  including  that 
of  Grinnell,  Iowa,  which  was  named  for  him.  He 
gave  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  building-lots  in 
that  town  to  Grinnell  university,  now  merged  in 
Iowa  college,  and  was  for  some  time  its  president. 
He  has  published  “Home  of  the  Badgers ” (Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  1845);  “Cattle  Industries  of  the 
United  States”  (New  York,  1884);  and  numerous 
pamphlets  and  addresses. 

GRISCOM,  John,  educator,  b.  in  Hancock’s 
Bridge,  Salem  co„  N.  J.,  27  Sept.,  1774;  d.  in  Bur- 
lington, N.  J„  20  Feb.,  1852.  His  education  was 
acquired  at  the  Friends’  academy  in  Philadelphia, 
and  later  he  was  given  charge  of  the  Friends’ 
monthly-meeting  school,  in  Philadelphia,  with 
which  lie  continued  for  t hirteen  years.  In  1806  he 
removed  to  New  York,  where  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  teaching  for  twenty-five  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  teach  chemistry,  ami  gave  public 
lectures  on  this  subject  to  his  classes  early  in  1806. 
When  the  medical  department  of  Queen's  (now 
Rutgers)  college  was  established  in  1812,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  natural 
history,  which  he  held  until  1828.  His  colleague. 
Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  suid  of  him  that  “ for  thirty 
years  Dr.  Griscom  was  the  acknowledged  head  of 
all  teachers  of  chemistry  among  us”  in  New  York, 
ile  was  the  projector  of  the  New  York  high-school, 
an  institution  on  the  lamcaster  or  monitorial  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  which  had  great  success  from 
1825  till  1881,  under  his  supervision.  For  many 
years  Dr.  Griscom’s  lectures  were  given  in  the 
“New  York  Institution,’’  which  had  been  built  in 
17115  for  an  almshouse.  Halleck,  in  his  “ Fanny,” 
thus  alludes  to  the  building  and  its  occupants: 

“ It  remains 

To  bless  the  hour  the  Corporation  took  it 

Into  their  heads  to  give  the  rich  in  brains 

The  worn-out  mansion  of  the  jh >or  in  pocket. 

Once  ' the  old  almshouse,'  now  a school  of 
wisdom. 

Sacred  to  Scudder’s  shells  and  Dr.  Griscom.” 
From  1832  till  1834  he  had  charge  of  a Friends’ 
boarding-school  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  also  lecturing 
in  various  places  on  chemistry  and  natural  philoso- 
phy. Subsequently  ho  resided  in  Haverford,  Pa., 
and  then  in  Burlington.  N.  J.,  where  he  wus  town 
superintendent  and  trustee  of  public  schools,  and 
also  was  associated  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
common-school  system  of  New  Jersey.  During  his 
residence  in  New  York  he  was  instrumental  in  or- 
ganizing the  Society  for  the  prevention  of  pauper- 
ism ami  crime,  which  was  the  parent  of  many  im- 
portant reform  movements.  For  many  years  he 
contributed  abstracts  of  chemical  puf»ers  from  the 
foreign  journals  to  SiilitnanV*  Journal  of  Science.” 
lie  was  also  the  author  of  **  A Year  in  Europe" 
(New  York,  1823).  and  “Monitorial  Instruction” 
(1825).  See  a “ Memoir  of  John  Griscom,”  by  his 
son  (New  York,  1859). — His  son,  John  Haskins, 
physician,  b.  in  New  York  city,  14  Aug.,  1809;  d. 
there.  28  April,  1874.  was  educated  in  the  Collegi- 
ate school  of  Friends,  and,  after  studying  medicine 
under  Dr.  John  1).  Hodman  and  t)r.  Valentine 
Mott,  was  graduated  at  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1832.  A year 
later  he  was  appointed  assistant  physician  to  the 
New  York  dispensary,  becoming  physician  in  1834. 
From  1836  till  1840  he  was  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  New  Yurk  college  of  phuruutcy.  In  1842  he 


wiy  made  city  inspector,  but  a year  later  l**carae 
visiting  physician  of  the  New  York  hospital,  and 
continued  as  such  until  within  a few  years  of  his 
death.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  general  agent  of 
the  commissioners  of  emigration,  which  office  he 
filled  until  1851.  Dr.  Griscom  wus  identified  with 
the  management  of  the  New  York  prison  associa- 
tion, the  Juvenile  reformatory,  the  Home  for  the 
friendless,  the  New  York  sanitary  association,  the 
Social  science  association,  and  the  New  York  asso- 
ciation for  the  advancement  of  science  and  art,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  first  presi- 
dent. He  wrote  much  and  ably  on  medical,  sani- 
tary, hygienic,  and  scientific  topics,  contributing 
largely  to  the  medical  journals,  and  was  the  author 
of  “Animal  Mechanism  and  Physiology”  (New 
York,  1839) ; “ Uses  and  Abuses  of  Air  for  the  Venti- 
lation of  Buildings  ”(1850);  “An  Oration  before  the 
Academy  of  Medicine"  (1854);  “Prison  Hygiene" 
(Albany,  1868);  “Use  of  Tobacco  and  the  Evils 
resulting  from  It  ” (New  York,  1868) ; and  “ Physi- 
cal Indications  of  Longevity”  (1869). 

GRISWOLD,  Alexander  Vlets,  P.  E.  bishop, 
b.  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  22  April,  17*16:  d.  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  15  Feb.,  1843.  He  manifested  great 
precocity  in  childhood,  and  learned  to  read  fluently 
at  three  years  of  age.  It  was  intended  that  he 
should  receive  a collegiate  training  at  Yale,  but  the 
Revolutionary  war  prevented.  Instead  of  going  to 
college,  young  Griswold  took  to  himself  a wife  in 
1785.  lie  next  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
law,  at  the  same 
time  continu- 
ing his  laltors 
on  the  farm. 

He  was  con- 
firmed by  Bish- 
op Scabury,  on 
his  first  visit  to 
Simsbury  par- 
ish, and  became 
a communicant 
at  the  age  of 
twenty.  Not 
liking  the  law 
as  a profession, 
he  resol  ved  to 
study  for  the 
ministry.  He 
was  received  as 
a candidate  for 
holy  orders  in 
the  summer  of 
1794,  and  dur- 
ing his  preparatory  course  officiated  as  lay  reader  in 
several  neighboring  towns.  He  was  ordered  deacon 
by  Bishop  Seabury,  3 J une.  1 795,  and  ordained  priest 
by  the  same  bishop,  1 Oct.,  1795.  During  the  next 
ten  years  he  had  charge  of  three  parishes  where  he 
ordination — Plym* 
outh,  Harwinton,  anil  Litchfield,  Conn.  He  also 
taught  the  district  school  in  the  winter,  and  did  not 
disdain  manual  labor  among  his  fxarishioners.  In 
1804  he  accepted  an  urgent  call  to  the  rectorship 
of  St.  Michael’s  church.  Bristol,  R.  1.  Six  years 
later  ho  was  invited  to  Litchfield,  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  remove  thither,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
episeopute  over  a diocese  of  which  he  was  the  first 
and  only  bishop,  i.  eM  “ The  Eastern  Diocese,”  con- 
sisting of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Rhode  Island.  This  was  in  May, 
1810.  -.  through  modesty  and  If-distrust, 

he'  urd  Uu*  office;  but  others  urged 

hu  1 he  at 
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1811.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Brown 
tn  1810,  from  Princeton  in  1811,  and  from  Harvard 
in  1812.  In  addition  to  his  episcopal  duties.  Bishop 
Griswold  continued  in  charge  of  nis  parish  at  Bris- 
tol, K.  L,  but  in  1880  removed  to  Salem,  Mass.,  as 
it  was  nearer  to  Boston,  and  accepted  the  rector- 
ship of  St.  Peter's  church.  In  1835,  however,  he 
resigned  thus  charge,  and  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  his  episcopal  work.  Suffering  from  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  and  from  ill  health,  he  proposed  to  tho 
convention,  in  June,  1838,  the  election  of  an  assist- 
ant. An  eminent  presbyter  was  chosen,  but  de- 
clined. In  1842  another  election  was  held,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Kastbum,  of  New  York,  was  chosen.  It 
was  the  last  ordaining  act  of  the  venerable  dioce- 
san to  consecrate  Dr.  Easthurn  to  his  office,  which 
was  done  in  Trinity  church,  Boston,  20  Dec.,  1842. 
On  the  death  of  Bishop  White,  in  183(5,  Bishop 
Griswold,  under  the  canon,  became  the  presiding 
bishop.  With  health  much  broken  he  continued 
to  work  to  the  last,  and  the  end  came  suddenly. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  call  on  Bishop  Kastbum  on 
15  Feb.,  1843,  w hen,  just  as  he  reached  the  door,  he 
fell,  and  died  instantly  of  heart,  disease.  Bishop 
Griswold's  publications  were  various  sermons  and 
addresses  on  s|>ecial  occasions;  “Discourses  on 
the  Most  Important  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  the 
Christian  Religion”  (Philadelphia.  1830);  “The 
Reformation  and  the  Apostolic  Office”  (Boston. 
1843);  and  “ Remarks  on  Social  Prayer  Meetings ” 
(1858).  See  “ Life  of  Bishop  Griswold."  by  Rev.  I. 
S.  Stone,  D.  D.  (Philadelphia,  1844.)— His  grand- 
nephew. ( aslmir  Clayton,  artist,  b.  in  Delaware. 
Ohio,  in  1834,  is  the  son  of  Ezra  Griswold,  who  as- 
sisted in  editing  and  publishing  the  first  newspaper 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  ('asitnir  studied  wood-engrav- 
ing in  Cincinnati,  and  removed  to  New  York  about 
1850.  His  only  instruction  in  painting  was  from 
tn  elder  brother.  His  first  picture  was  exhibited 
tt  the  National  academy  in  1857,  and  he  was  made 
tn  associate  in  1800,  becoming  an  academician  in 
1807.  In  1859  he  was  one  of  the  originul  members 
of  the  Artists’  fund  society.  Mr.  Griswold  has  lived 
in  Rome  since  1872.  Among  his  works  are  “ De- 
ocmber  " (1804) ; *•  Winter  Morning ” (1805);  “The 
Last  of  the  Ice”  (1807);  “August  Duv,  Newport  ” 
(1808);  “Early Spring "(1869);  “Purgatory  Point, 
Newport " (1870) ; “ 1*1  go  de  Nemi  ”(1874);  “ Monte 
Spinelll.  Unitria”;  and  “Mur  Albano.” 
GRISWOLD,  llattie  Tyng.  author,  b.  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  20  Jan.,  1842.  Her  father  was  Rev. 
Dudley  Tyng.  Mias  Tyng  removed  in  early  life  to 
Wisconsin,  and  became  a teacher  in  the  high-school 
at  Columbus  in  that  state.  In  1883  she  married 
Eugene  S.  Griswold.  She  is  the  author  of  many 
tabs  nnd  poems  in  periodicals,  ami  has  published 
** Appla-Bloasoms,”  poems  (Chicago,  187H),  and 
a Home  Life  of  Great  Authors  ’’  (1880).  One  of  her 
best-known  pieces  is  “ Under  the  Daisies.” 
GRISWOLD,  John  Augustus.  manufacturer, 
b.  in  Nassau,  Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y.,  11  Nov.,  |81H; 
<L  in  Troy,  N.  Y..  81  Oct.,  1872.  He  went  to  Troy 
»n  1880,  and  was  for  a time  an  inmate  of  tho  family 
of  bis  uncle,  Gen.  Wool.  He  became  interested  tn 
the  Ren -seiner  iron  company,  in  which  he  was 
afUsnranl  the  principal  partner.  He  was  mayor  of 
Trov  in  1850,  and  was  an  active  supporter  of  the 
jjwonal  government  during  the  civil  war.  aiding 
in  raising  three  regiments  of  infantry,  as  well  as 
“ Black-horse  ntvalry.wand  the  21st  New  York, 
or  “Griswold  light  cavalry.”  In  1801,  in  connec- 
ted with  0.  S.  Biuhnell  and  John  F.  \Vinsl«*w.  ! • 
usitnicteil  to  bu!,»*  Ericsson’s  “ Monitor."  ami  u 
te*  ntatnly  d*  * hat  the  vessel  was  com- 
peted allowed  by  the  govern- 
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I ment  for  her  construction.  The  “Monitor”  was 
I built  at  great  pecuniary  risk,  as  her  price,  $275,000, 
was  not  to  lie  paid  till  it  luul  been  practically 
shown  that  she  could  withstand  the  enemy's  fire  at 
the  shortest  ranges. 

Mr.  Griswold  was 
elected  to  congress 
| in  1802  as  a war 
! Democrat,  but  sub- 
sequently joined 
the  Republicans, 
and  was  re-elected 
by  them,  serving  al- 
together from  1803 
till  1809.  He  was 
an  efficient  member 
of  the  committee  on 
naval  affairs,  and 
effectively  defend- 
ed the  policy  of 
the  government  in 
the  const  ruct  ion  of 
monitors  when  it  /Oo  . - ^ 

1 was  attacked  ill 
I the  house.  He  also 

aided  in  building  the  monitor  “ Dictator.”  In  1808 
he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor  of 
New  York,  but  was  defeated,  though  his  party 
claimed  that  he  received  a majortiy  of  the  votes 
actually  cast.  Mr.  Griswold  did  much  to  advance 
the  prosperity  of  Troy,  and  contributed  liberally 
to  its  charities.  He  was  a trustee  of  Rensselaer 
polytechnic  institute  in  1800-’72. 

GRISWOLD,  Matthew,  governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, b.  in  Lyme,  Conn.,  25  March,  1714;  d.  there, 
28  April,  1799.  lie  was  a representative  in  the 
legislature  in  1751,  a member  of  the  council  in 
| 1759,  and  in  1775  was  one  of  the  committee  of 
safety,  and  an  ardent  patriot.  He  was  also  a judge, 
and  afterward  chief  justice  of  the  sufierior  court, 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  state,  and  governor  in 
1784-’8.  In  1788  he  was  president  of  the  State  con- 
vention that  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Yale  gave  him  tho  degree  of  LL.  D.  in 
1779. — His  son,  Roger,  governor  of  Connecticut, 
b.  in  Lyme,  Conn.,  *1  May,  1782;  d.  in  Norwich. 
Conn.,  25  Oct.,  1812.  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1780. 
studied  law,  and  Itegan  to  practise  in  Norwich  in 
1783,  l>ecoming  eminent  in  nis  profession.  He  re- 
turned to  Lyme  in  1794.  was  elected  to  congress  as 
a Federalist,  and  served  five  successive  terms,  from 
1795  till  1805.  About  1798  Mr.  Griswold  had  a 
personal  difficulty,  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  with 
Matthew  Lyon,  of  Vermont,  for  which  an  un- 
successful effort  was  made  to  expel  the  latter.  He 
declined  the  office  of  secretary  of  war  offered  him 
by  President  Adams  just  liefore  the  end  of  his  term 
in  1801,  and  in  1807  was  made  a judge  of  the  Con- 
necticut supreme  court.  He  was  a presidential 
elector  on  the  Pinckney  and  King  ticket  in  1809. 
lieutenant-governor  of  Connecticut  in  1809-’ll. 
and  in  the  Tatter  year  was  chosen  governor,  dying 
in  office.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from 
' Harvard  In  1811,  and  from  Yale  in  1812.  Gov. 
Griswold  was  an  earnest  Federalist,  and  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  nation 
in  talents,  political  knowledge,  eloquence,  and  legal 
ubilitv.  While  he  was  governor,  he  refused  to  fur- 
nish four  companies  of  troops  for  garrison  purposes 
at  the  president’s  requisition,  as  they  were  not 
wanted  to  “ repel  invasion.” 

GRISWOLD,  Rufus  Wllinot,  editor,  b.  in 
Benson,  Vt.,  15  Feb.,  1815;  d.  in  New  York  eitv, 
27  Aug.,  1857.  Much  of  his  early  life  was  spent  in 
travel,  partly  in  the  interior  of  the  United  Stutes. 
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sad  partly  in  cent  ml  Europe.  As  a youth  he  was 
apprenticed  to  the  publisher  of  a newspaper,  where 
he  acquired  a knowledge  of  type-setting  and  the 
routine  of  a publication-office,  and  sometimes 
acted  as  av-istant  editor.  Tiring  of  the  press-room, 
he  studied  theology,  and  became  a minister  of  the 
Hat  Jtirt  denomination.  He  preached  with  success, 
and  had  obtained  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  when  he  sud- 
denly forsook  the  pulpit  to  become  a journalist  and 
L»k-compiler.  From  1841  till  1843  he  edited,  with 
great  credit,  “Graham’s  Magazine,"  published  in 
Philadelphia.  Thereafter  he  became  associate  edi- 
tor of  several  weekly  newspa|>er»  in  Boston  and 
New  York  city,  among  them  the  “ New  Yorker.” 
“ Brother  Jonathan,”  and  “ New  World.”  In  1852 
he  edited  the  “International  Magazine”  in  New 
York  city,  which 
was  for  a time  a 
rival  to  Harper’s, 
but  was  afterward 
absorbed  by  that 
periodical.  Gris- 
wold was  an  indus- 
trious worker,  and 
his  publications 
show  him  to  have 
l>een  a thoughtful 
writer  and  a man  of 
extensive  reading. 
But  his  estimates 
of  contemporary 
American  writers, 
with  inanvof  whom 
he  came  into  liter- 
ary and  personal 
rivalry, is  frequent- 
ly partial  and  perverted.  His  works  include**  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  America"  (Philadelphia,  1842), 
which  has  (Missed  through  twenty  editions;  “Bio- 
graphical Annual " (1842);  “Christian  Ballads  and 
other  Poems”  (1844);  discourse  on  the  “Present 
Condition  of  Philosophy  "(1844) ; “ Poets  and  Poet- 
ry of  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century”  (1845); 
“Prose  Writers  of  America."  (1840);  “Washington 
and  the  Generals  of  the  Revolution,”  in  connection 
with  other  writers  (2  vola.,  1847);  “ Napoleon  and 
the  Marshals  of  the  Empire,"  with  Horace  B. 
Wallace  (2  vols.,  1847);  “Female  Poets  of  Amer- 
ica” (1848);  “Sacred  Poets  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica” (1849);  “The  Republican  Court ” (New  York, 
1854);  and  “Scenes  in  the  Life  of  the  Saviour.” 
lie  also  compiled  “Curiosities  of  American  Lit- 
erature," which  was  attached  to  an  American 
edition  of  Isaac  IY Israeli's  writings,  and  edited  the 
earliest  edition  of  Milton's  prose  works  published 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  also  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  “ Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poo”  (3  vols., 
New  York,  1850),  and  to  this  publicat  ion  he  fur- 
nished a biographical  sketch,  wnich  has  been  much 
criticised.  At  the  close-  of  Griswold's  career  he 
was  engagwl  in  a revision  of  his  several  works  on 
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American  literature. 

GRISWOLD,  Stanley,  senator,  b.  in  Torring- 
ford, Conn..  14  Nov.,  1703;  d.  in  Slmwneetown,  III., 
*21  Aug..  1815.  After  working  on  his  father’s  farm 
and  attending  the  district-school,  he  entered  Yale,  j 
when*  he  was  graduated  in  1786.  I le  was  then  prin- 
cipal of  a high-school  for  a year,  studied  divinity, 
and  on  20  Jan.,  I TIM),  was  installed  as  colleague 
pastor  at  New  Milford,  Conn.,  w here  his  eloquence 
and  social  qualities  made  him  popular,  lie  ear- 
ly became  an  admirer  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
was  then  regarded  by  most  of  the  New  England 
clergy  as  little  less  than  an  atheist,  and  in  1797  he 
was  excluded  from  the  association  of  ministers  of 


which  he  was  a member  on  account  of  alleged  het- 
erodoxy. His  congregation,  however,  supported 
him,  and  he  continued  to  preach  in  New  Milford 
till  1802,  when  he  resigned.  In  1801  he  delivered 
a sermon  at  a Democratic  jubilee  in  Wallingford, 
Conn.,  avowing  political  sentiments  so  unusual  for 
a New  England  clergyman  that  he  became  widely 
known.  After  preaching  for  a short  time  in  Green- 
field, Mass.,  he  abandoned  the  pulpit,  and  in  1804 
edited  with  spirit  and  ability  a Democratic  news- 
paper at  Walpole,  N.  H.  In  1805  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Jefferson  secretary  of  Michigan  terri- 
tory, but  shortly  afterward  resigned  on  account  of 
some  difficulty  with  the  governor,  Gen.  William 
Hull,  and  removed  to  Ohio.  In  1809-’10  he  served 
in  the  U.  S.  senate,  having  been  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  and  was  afterward  U.  S.  judge  for  the 
Northwest  territory,  holding  this  office  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  published  the  sermon  alluded  to 
above,  with  the  title  “Overcome  Evil  with  Good” 
(Hartford.  1801 ; 2d  ed.,  New  Haven,  1845). 

GROESBECK,  William  Slocomb,  lawyer,  b. 
in  New  York  city,  24  July,  1815.  He  received  an 
academic  education,  studied  law,  practised  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  was  in  1851  a member  of  the  State  con- 
stitutional convention.  In  1852  he  was  a member 
of  the  commission  to  codify  the  law's  of  Ohio.  He 
was  in  congress  from  7 l>ec.,  1857,  till  3 March. 
1850,  serving  on  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs, 
was  a member  of  the  peace  congress  in  1801,  and 
ill  1862  a member  of  the  Ohio  state  senate.  He 
was  elected  a delegate  to  the  National  union  con- 
vention held  in  Philadelphia  in  1866,  and  was  one 
of  the  counsel  for  President  ^Johnson  in  the  im- 
|*eaehmcnt  trial  of  1868.  Mr.  Groesbcck  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency  in  1872  by  a convention 
of  Liberal  Republicans  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
Horace  Greeley,  but  the  ticket  was  entirely  for- 
gotten during  the  excitement  of  the  canvass,  al- 
though Mr.  Groesbcck  received  a single  electoral 
vote  for  the  vice- presidency.  He  was  appointed  in 
1878  U.  S.  delegate  to  the  International  monetary 
i-ongress  held  in  Paris. 

GROO.MK,  James  Black.  statesman,  b.  in  Elk- 
ton,  Cecil  co.,  Md.,  4 April,  1838.  He  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861,  joined  the 
Democratic  party,  and  w-as  a member  of  the  con- 
vention that  framed  the  present  constitution  of 
Maryland,  was  a member  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates in  1871  and  1873,  and,  on  the  election  of 
Gov.  Whyte  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1874,  became 
governor  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  He  then 
returned  to  Elkton.und  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  until  1879,  when  he  became  U.  S.  senator,  re- 
taining his  seat  until  1885. 

(*K08E,  William,  soldier,  b.  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 
16  Dec.,  1812.  Both  of  his  grandfathers  served  in 
the  Revolution,  and  his  father  w'as  a soldier  in  the 
war  of  1812.  The  son  received  a common-school 
education.  He  was  a presidential  elector  on  the 
Pierce  ticket,  and  an  unsuccessful  Democratic  can- 
didate for  congress  in  1852,  but  joined  the  Repub- 
lican party  on  its  formation  and  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  in  1856.  lie  was  chosen  a judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  in  1860,  but  resigned  in 
August,  1861.  and  recruited  the  36th  Indiana  in- 
fantry, of  which  he  became  coloneL  At  Shiloh  his 
regiment  was  the  only  part  of  Buell’s  army  tliat 
joined  in  the  first  duv’s  fight,  and  after  the  engage- 
ment he  commanded  a brigade.  He  was  with  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  all  its  important  battles, 
served  through  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and,  at  the 
request  of  Gens.  Sherman  and  Thomas,  was  pro- 
| moted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  receiving 
I notice  of  his  appointment  while  under  fire  in  front 
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of  Atlanta.  Ho  was  at  Franklin  and  Nashville,  1 
and  after  the  close  of  hostilities  was  president  of  a 
court-martial  in  Nashville  till  January.  180(1.  He  was  . 
collector  of  internal  revenue  in  1860-’74,au  unsue-  » 
eessful  Republican  candidate  for  congress  in  1878,  f 
and  one  of  a commission  to  build  three  stute  hos-  ' 
pitals  for  the  insane,  in  1884-’0.  In  1887  he  was 
again  a member  of  the  Indiana  legislature. 

GROSS,  John  Daniel,  clergyman,  b.  in  Ger- 
many in  1737;  d.  in  Cannjoharie,  N.  Y.,  U May, 
1812.  During  the  lie  volution  he  was  exposed  to 
many  perils  as  {rnstor  of  a church  on  the  frontier. 
At  its  close  he  removed  to  New  York  city.  He 
was  professor  of  German  in  Columbia  in  1784~’95, 
and  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  178?-’95. 
He  was  a regent  of  the  University  of  New  York 
in  1784,  and  a trustee  of  Columbia  in  1787.  He 
became  wealthy  by  buying  soldiers’  land-warrants. 
The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  spent  on  a farm. 
The  degree  of  S.  T.  I).  was  conferred  on  him  by 
Columbia  in  1789.  lie  published  “ Natural  Prin- 
ciples of  Rectitude** (New  York,  1795). 

GROSS,  Samuel  David,  surgeon,  b.  near  Eas- 
ton. Pa.,  8 Juiv,  1805;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  6 May, 
1884.  He  studied  medicine,  was  graduated  at  Jef- 
ferson medical  college  in  1828,  and  began  practice 
in  Philadelphia,  employing  his  leisure  in  translat- 
ing medical  works  from  the  French.  He  settled 
in  Easton  in  1829,  in  1838  was  appointed  demon- 
strator of  anatomy  in  the  Medical  college  of  Ohio, 
at  Cincinnati,  and  in  1835  professor  of  pathological 
anatomy  in  the  same  institution.  Here  he  deliv- 
ered the  first  systematic  course  of  lectures  on  mor- 
bid anatomy  ever  given  in  the  United  States. 
Five  years  later  he  became  professor  of  surgery  in 
the  university  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  in  1850  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Mott  in  the  University  of  New  York. 
By  request  of  his  associates,  he  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky and  resumed  work  there,  after  only  a single 
session  in  New  York.  He  was  one  of  the’ founders 
and  early  presidents 
of  the  Kentucky 
state  medical  socie- 
ty. While  in  Louis- 
villc  he  published 
an  elaborate  “ Re- 
port on  Kentucky 
Surgery  **  (1851),  in- 
cluding a biography 
of  Dr.  Ephraim  Mc- 
Dowell, of  Danville, 
in  that  state,  in  sup- 
port of  the  claims 
that  he  was  t he  orig- 
inator of  ovariotn- 
my  in  1809.  in  1856 
he  was  chosen  pro- 
//  X)  /2.  feasor  of  surgery  in 

C&  • ^ Jefferson  inetfical 

V college,  Philadel-  ( 

phia.  which  post  he  occupied  until  within  two  years 
of  his  death,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ad- 
vancing years  and  desire  for  repose.  He  founded 
with  Dr.  T.  G.  Richardson  in  1856  the  “ Louisville 
Medical  Review,”  a bimonthly,  of  which  only  six 
numbers  were  issued.  They  afterward  established 
in  Philadelphia  the  **  North  American  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review,”  which  continued  to  app1*** 
till  the  civil  war.  Shortly  after  settling  in  Phila- 
delphia he  founded,  with  I*>r.  Da  Costa,  the  Philadel- 
phia pathological  society,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
ptfcMaent.  In  1862  Dr.  Gross  was  made  a member 
Of  the  Royal  medical  society  of  Vienna  In  1867 
» was  elected  president  of  the  American  medical 
‘■Notation,  ana  in  1868  & member  of  the  Royal 
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medico-chirurgical  society  of  London,  and  of  the 
British  medical  association.  In  1872,  during  his 
second  visit  to  Europe,  the  University  of  Oxford,  at 
its  one  thousandth  commemoration,  conferred  on 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  C.L. ; and  that  of 
LL.  D.  was  given  him  by  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  a member  of  numerous  medical  and 
surgical  associations  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was 
unanimously  elected  president  of  the  International 
medical  congress  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in 
September,  1876.  Dr.  Gross  made  many  original 
contributions  to  surgery.  In  1833  he  made  experi- 
ments on  rabbits,  with  a view  to  throwing  light  on 
manual  strangulation,  which  are  described  in 
Reek’s  •*  Medical  Jurisprudence.”  He  was  the  first 
to  suggest  the  suturing  of  divided  nerves  and  ten- 
dons, wiring  the  ends  of  bom's  in  certain  disloca- 
tions, la|uirotomy  in  rupture  of  the  bladder,  and 
many  other  operations,  and  was  the  inventor  of 
numerous  instruments,  including  a tourniquet,  an 
instrument  for  extracting  foreign  bodies  from  the 
ear  or  nose,  and  an  apparatus  for  the  transfusion 
of  blood.  His  original  investigations  were  varied, 
though  often  carried  on  with  insufficient  means 
and  amid  adverse  surroundings.  He  began  in 
early  life  to  contribute  to  medical  literature,  edited 
the  “ American  Medical  Biography”  (1861);  and 
published  “ Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Bones  and 
Joints ’’(Philadelphia,  1830);  “Elements  of  Patho- 
logical Anatomy”  (2  vols.,  1839;  3d  ed.,  1857); 
“ Wounds  of  the  Intestines  ”(1843);  “ Diseases,  In- 
juries, and  Malformations  of  the  Urinary  Organs” 
(1851;  enlarged  eds.,  1855  and  1876);  Results  of 
Surgical  Operations  in  Malignant  Diseases”  (1853); 
“Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air-  Passages ” (1854): 
“ Report  on  the  Causes  which  Retard  the  Progress 
of  American  Medical  Literature ” (1856) ; “System 
of  Surgery  ” (2  vols.,  1859 ; 6th  ed.,  with  alterations, 
1882);  “ Manual  of  Military’  Surgery  ” (1861 ; Japa- 
nese translation,  Tokio,  1874);  “John  Hunter  and 
his  Pupils"  (1861);  “ History  of  American  Medical 
Literature,”  two  lectures  (1875);  and  with  others 
"Century  of  American  Medicine”  (1876).  — His 
son,  Samuel  Weitwell,  surgeon,  b.  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  4 Feb.,  1837,  was  educated  at  Shelby  college, 
Ky.,  and  studied  medicine  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Louisville,  and  at  Jeffer- 
son medical  college,  Philadelphia,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1857.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  soon 
delivered  lectures  on  surgical  anatomy  and  opera- 
tive  surgery,  and  subsequently  on  diseases  of  the 
gen  it  o- urinary  organs,  in  the  Jefferson  medical 
college,  and  on  surgical  pathology  in  the  College 
of  physicians,  Philadelphia.  He  was  brigade-sur- 
geon and  major  of  volunteers  during  the  entire 
civil  war,  and  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  at 
its  termination.  He  has  been  surgeon  to  the  How- 
ard hospital,  the  Philadelphia  hospital,  ami  the  hos- 
pital of  the  Jefferson  medical  college,  and  in  1882 
was  appointed  professor  of  the  principles  of  sur- 
gery and  clinical  surgery  in  the  latter  institution. 
Tie’ has  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  He  is  a 
member  of  various  medical  associations,  and  is  the 
author  of  a “ Practical  Treatise  on  Tumors  of  the 
Mammary  Gland ’’(New  York,  1880).- and  a “ Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  Impotence,  Sterility,  and  Allied 
Disorders  of  the  Male  Sexual  Organs”  (Philadel- 
phia, 1881 ; 3d  ed.,  1887).  He  rewrote  ami  edit- 
ed “Gross  on  the  Urinary  Organs”  (1876),  anti 
rendered  his  father  material  assistance  in  the  com- 
position of  several  editions  of  his  "System  of  Sur- 
gery." He  has  contributed  many  papers  on  sur- 
gical subjects  to  periodical  medical  literature,  in- 
cluding several  on  “Tumors  of  the  Breast.”— An- 
other son.  Albert  Haller,  lawyer,  b.  in  Louisville, 
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Ky.,  18  March,  1844,  studied  at  the  University  of  1 
Virginia,  and  in  1864  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Philadelphia  bar  in  1867,  and  in  1868  appointed 
U.  S.  attorney  for  New  Mexico,  which  office  ho  re-  j 
signed  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  was  elected  in  | 
1882  a member  of  the  select  council  of  Philadelphia,  j 
In  1885  he  declined  the  U.S.  consulship  at  Athens, 
Greece.  He  has  delivered  numerous  public  ad- 
dresses, in  one  of  which,  in  1874,  he  was  among 
the  first  in  the  country  to  advocate  cremation  as 
the  proper  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  and 
has  published  numerous  poems,  and  various  instru- 
mental and  vocal  compositions,  some  of  the  latter  ' 
in  the  French  and  German  languages.  He  is, 
with  his  brother,  I)r.  Samuel  W.  Gross,  editing 
the  “ Autobiography  ” of  his  father,  and  preparing 
a work  on  44  Cremation.” 

GROSS,  William  Hick  ley,  archbishop,  b.  in  ! 
Baltimore,  Md.,  12  June,  1837.  After  studying  in 
St.  Charles  college,  he  entered  the  novitiate  of  the 
Redein ptorist  order  in  1857,  and  was  ordained 
priest  in  1863.  After  attending  wounded  soldiers 
in  tho  hospitals  about  Annapolis,  and  preaching  to  ; 
the  negroes,  he  was  assigned  to  missionary  duty 
in  various  places,  but  was  attached  to  St.  Alphon- 
sus’s  church  in  New  York  city  for  five  years,  and 
then  became  superior  at  the  church  of  his  onler 
in  Boston.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Savan-  I 
liah  on  27  April,  1873,  and  in  1884  he  became 
archbishop  of  Oregon.  Bishop  Gross  has  done 
much  for  the  education  of  tho  freodmen. 

GROVER,  Cuvier,  soldier,  b.  in  Bethel,  Me., 
24  Julv,  1829;  d.  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  6 June, 
1885.  tie  was  graduated  at  tho  U.  S.  military  acad- 
emy in  1850,  entered  the  1st  artillery,  and  served 
on  frontier  duty  till  1853,  and  on  the  Northern 
Pucific  railroad  exploration  from  14  April,  1853,  till 
17  July,  1854.  He  was  promoted  to  1st  lieutenant,  1 
3 March,  1855,  ami  captain  of  the  10th  infantry,  17  , 
Sept.,  1858,  and  served  at  various  western  stations,  j 
He  became  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  14  April,  j 
1862,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, where  he  took  jwtrt  in  many  battles.  He  was 
brevetted  lieutenant -colonel  on  5 May  for  services  I 
at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  Va,  and  on  31  May, 
colonel,  for  gallantry  at  Fair  Oaks.  At  the  second  j 
battle  of  Bull  Run  his  brigade  fought  under  Gen.  ; 
Hooker,  and  distinguished  itself  by  a bayonet 
charge.  Being  transferred  to  tho  Department  of 
the  Gulf,  he  took  command  of  a division  of  the  19th 
corjw  from  30  Dec.,  1862,  till  -Inly,  1864.  was  in 
command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army  besieging 
Port  Hudson,  La.,  in  May,  1863,  was  promoted 
major,  31  Aug.,  1863,  and  commanded  a division  in 
the  Shenandoah  camjwign  from  August  to  Decem- 
ber, 1864.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Creek  on  19  Oct,  1864,  and  brevetted  major-general 
of  volunteers  the  same  day  for  gallantry  at  Win- 
Chester  and  Fisher’s  Hill.  On  13  March  following  ; 
he  was  also  brevet  ted  brigadier-general,  U.  8.  army, 
and  major-general,  U.  S.  army.  He  was  mustered 
out  of  the  volunteer  service,  24  Aug.,  1865,  and 
again  returned  to  frontier  dutv  until  7 Nov.,  1866, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  Jefferson  barracks,  Mo., 
until  6 Feb.,  1867.  He  was  promoted  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  38th  infantry, 28  July,  1866, assigned 
to  tho  3d  cavalry  in  1870,  and  made  colonel  of  the 
1st  cavalry,  2 Dec.,  1875,  which  rank  he  held  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life. 

GROVER,  Lafayette,  governor  of  Oregon,  b. 
in  Bethel.  Oxford  co„  Me.,  in  1823.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Bowdoin  college,  and  afterward  studied 
law  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  admitted  to  tho  I 
bar  in  1850.  He  soon  after  settled  in  Salem.  Ore-  | 


gon.  He  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
territory  in  1851,  and  in  1853  auditor  of  public  ac- 
counts. He  also  served  three  terms  in  the  terri- 
torial legislature,  saw  some  service  in  the  Indian 
wars  of  Oregon,  and  in  1854  was  appointed  a com- 
missioner to  adjust  the  claims  of  citizens  against 
the  United  States.  Two  years  later  he  became  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  investigate  claims  arising 
out  of  tho  Indian  war  of  1855- ’6.  In  1857  he  was 
an  active  member  of  the  convention  that  framed 
the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  was  elected,  as  a 
Democrat,  its  first  representative  in  congress,  tak- 
ing his  seat  In  February,  1859.  He  subsequently 
resumed  the  practice  of  law,  but  from  1867  till 
1870  was  engaged  in  the  milling  business.  He 
was  chuirman  of  the  state  central  Democratic  com- 
mittee, was  elected  governor  of  the  state  in  1870, 
and  re-elected  in  1874  for  the  terra  ending  Sep- 
tember, 1878.  Gov.  Grover  resigned  his  office,  1 
Feb.,  1877,  having  been  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate 
to  succeed  James  K.  Kelly,  and  took  his  seat,  8 
March.  1877.  He  was  succeeded  in  1883  by  Joseph 
N.  Dolph.  In  1876  Gov.  Grover  refused  to  issue  a 
certificate  of  election  as  presidential  elector  to  I)r. 
J.  W.  Watts,  Republican,  and  gave  it  instead  to  E. 
A.  Cronin,  Democrat,  who  had  received  the  next 
highest  number  of  votes,  on  the  ground  that  the 
former  had  held  the  office  of  postmaster  when  he 
was  chosen.  On  19  I>ec.  the  governor  published 
an  elaborate  argument  in  defence  of  his  action,  but 
it  was  annulled  by  tho  electoral  commission,  who 
decided  that  Watts's  ineligibility  merely  created  a 
vacancy  in  tho  electoral  college,  which  the  other 
members  from  Oregon  were  empowered  to  fill. 

GROW,  Galuslia  Aaron,  statesman,  b.  in  Ash- 
ford (now  Eastford),  Windham  co.,  Conn.,  31  Aug., 
1824.  When  ten  years  old  he  removed  to  Susque- 
hanna county.  Pa,  where  he  attended  a district- 
school  and  pursued  a preparatory  course*  in  Frank- 
lin academy,  Harford.  He  was  graduated  at 
Amherst  in  1844,  studied  law  in  Montrose,  And 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Susquehanna  county, 
19  April,  1847.  Ho 
soon  afterward  set- 
tled in  TowandA,  and 
became  a partner  of 
David  Wilmot.  He 
practised  law  until 
the  spring  of  1850, 
when  feeble  health 
compelled  him  to  seek 
out  - door  pursuits, 
and  he  engaged  in 
farming,  surveying, 
and  gathering  hem- 
lock bark  for  tanner- 
ies. In  the  fall  of 
1850  he  received  and 
declined  a unanimous 
nomination  to  the 
legislature,  tendered 
I >y  t he  I lemocrat  ic 
.tarty.  A few  weeks 
ater,  David  Wilmot,  Free-soil.  and  James  Lowrey, 
Pro-slaverv,  candidates  of  the  Democratic  party  for 
congress,  withdrew  from  the  contest  on  an  agree- 
ment that  the  two  branches  of  the  party  should 
unite  upon  Mr.  Grow  as  a candidate.  The  conven- 
tions reassembled,  placed  Mr.  Grow  in  nomination, 
and,  after  an  exciting  campaign  of  one  week,  he  was 
elected  over  John  C.  Adams,  Whig.  He  took  his  seat 
in  congress  in  December,  1851,  being  its  youngest 
member,  and  continued  to  represent  the  44  Wilmot 
district”  for  twelve  successive  years,  although  he 
had  severed  his  connection  witn  the  Democratic 
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piTty  on  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise. 
His  period  of  service  was  distinguish^  by  the  legis- 
lation on  the  Missouri  compromise,  the  Kansas 
troubles,  and  the  Homestead  and  Pacific  railroad 
bills,  as  well  as  the  election  of  Speaker  Banks  and  the 
presidential  campaigns  of  Fremont  und  Lincoln.  He 
rendered  important  services  on  the  committees  on 
Indian  affairs,  agriculture,  and  territories,  being  a 
member  of  the  latter  six  years  and  its  chairman 
four.  His  first  speech  was  delivered  upon  the 
homestead  bill,  a measure  which  he  continued  to 
urge  at  even'  congress  for  ten  years,  when  he  had 
at  last  the  satisfaction  of  signing  the  law  as  speaker. 
At  the  convening  of  the  first  or  extra  session  of  the 
37th  congress,  4 July,  1861,  he  was  elected  speaker, 
and  held  the  position  until  4 March,  1863,  when,  on 
retiring,  he  received  a unanimous  vote  of  thanks, 
the  first  vote  of  the  kind  given  to  any  speaker  in 
many  years.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  National 
Republican  conventions  of  1864  and  1868,  and 
chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  state  committee 
during  the  latter  campaign.  In  1857  he  was  a 
victim  of  the  National  hotel  poisoning.  He  spent 
the  summer  of  1870  in  California,  Oregon,  and 
British  Columbia,  and  in  1871  he  settled  in  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  as  president  of  the  International  and 
Great  Northern  railroad  of  Texas,  remaining  there 
until  1875,  when  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  state  election  of  that 
year  and  the  presidential  campaign  of  1876.  In  the 
autumn  of  1876  he  declined  tne  mission  to  Russia. 

GROWDON,  Joseph,  jurist,  b.  in  England;  d. 
in  Pennsylvania,  9 Dec.,  1730.  He  was  the  son  of 
Lawrence  Growdon,  of  Cornwall,  England,  who 
was  largely  interested  in  the  tin-mines.  He  came 
to  this  country  shortly  after  Penn’s  arrival,  and 
settled  in  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  where  he  took  up 
10,000  acres.  In  1684  he  was  chosen  to  the  assem- 
bly of  Pennsylvania,  was  thereafter  almost  continu- 
ously chosen’to  this  body  until  1722,  and  for  eleven 
years  was  speaker.  From  1687  till  1703  he  was  a 
member  of  the  provincial  council,  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Gov.  Penn  and  Lieutenant-Governors 
Evans  and  Gookin.  In  1690  he  was  commissioned 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  held 
this  office  for  several  years.  In  1707  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  justice  of  the  court,  which  place  lie 
ncld  until  1716.  He  filled  the  many  offices  of  trust 
committed  to  him  with  marked  ability,  and  but 
few  men  in  the  province  in  his  day  attained  to  a 
higher  degree  of  usefulness.— His  son,  Joseph, 
lawyer,  b.  in  England  ; d.  in  Pennsylvania  in  1<38, 
was  appointed  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania,  7 
March,  1726,  and  served  in  that  capacity  till  his 
death.  In  1735  he  was  appointed  advocate  for  the 
crown  in  the  vice-adiniralty. — Another  son.  Law- 
rence, jurist,  b.  in  Pennsylvania,  14  March  165*4 ; 
d.  there,  1 April,  1770,  was  a merchant  at  Bristol, 
England,  in  1730.  In  1734  he  was  chosen  to  the 
assembly,  in  which  body  he  remained  until  1738,  in 
1747  became  a member  of  the  provincial  council, and 
was  for  twelve  years  a justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  ihe  province.  In  conjunction  with  Rev.  Richard 
Peters,  secretary  of  the  land-office,  he  was  appoints! 
commissioner  for  running  a** temporary  boundary  ” 
with  Maryland,  Col.  (|ale  and  Mr.  Chamberlayne 
being  the  ’Maryland  commissioners.  He  was  a man 
of  Jnrge  wealth. — His  daughter,  Grace,  was  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Galloway,  the  distinguished  lawyer 
and  Tory. — Grace,  daughter  of  Joseph  Growdon, 
the  elder,  became  the  wife  of  David  Lloyd,  who  was 
speaker  of  the  assembly,  councillor,  attorney-gen- 
eral, and  chief  justice. 

GRUBF,  Bernhard  Adam,  missionary,  b.  in 
Germany  in  1715;  d.  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  20  March, 


1808.  He  studied  at  Jena,  united  with  the  Mora- 
vian church,  and  in  1746  was  sent  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  was  employed  in  the  Indian  mission  and 
ministry  of  his  cliurch.  His  contributions  to  the 
department  of  American  philology  were  a “ Dela- 
ware Indian  Hymn-Book^’  and  a “Harmony  of 
the  Gospels”  (Delaware)  (Friedensthal,  Pa.,  1767). 

GRUND,  Francis  Joseph,  author,  b.  in  Bo- 
hemia in  1805;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  29  Sept., 
1863.  He  was  educated  at  the  polytechnic  school 
in  Vienna,  and  in  1825  became  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  military  school  at  Rio  Janeiro,  Braxil. 
He  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  1826,  and  for  many 
years  was  connected  with  the  press.  In  1854  he 
was  appointed  U.  S.  consul  at  Antwerp,  and  in 
1860  was  transferred  to  Havre  and  made  diplo- 
matic agent  to  the  south  German  states.  He  was 
chosen  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  “ Age,”  a Demo- 
cratic newspaper,  in  April,  1803.  but  soon  became 
a Republican  and  resigned  the  post.  He  pub- 
lished, besides  numerous  essays  and  addresses, 
“ Exercises  in  Arithmetic  ” (Boston,  1833);  " Ameri- 
cans in  their  Moral,  Religious,  Hnd  Social  Rela- 
tions” (1837);  “Aristocracy  in  America”  (1839); 
and  a German  campaign  life  of  Gen.  William  Henry 
Harrison  (Philadelphia,  1840);  and  translated  Her-, 
schel’s  “ Astronomical  ProBlems.” 

GRUNDY,  Felix,  statesman,  b.  in  Berkeley 
county,  Vo.,  11  Sept.,  1777;  d.  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
19  Dec.,  1840.  He  was  a seventh  son.  His  father, 
an  Englishman,  came  to  this  country  early  in  life. 
In  1779  he  removed  to  Red  Stone  Old  Fort,  near 
what  is  now  Brownsville,  Pa.,  and  in  1780  to  Kcn- 

S.  In  both  places  the  family  were  much  ex-' 
to  Indian 
ilationa,  and 
three  of  Grundy’s 
brothers  were  killed 
by  the  Indians  dur- 
ing his  infancy.  His 
first  instruction  was 
received  from  his 
mother,  who  was  an 
ambitious  woman 
of  strong  character, 
and  he  then  went  to 
Dr.  James  Priestly’s 
Banlstown  acade- 
my. His  mother 
wished  him  to  enter 
the  medical  profes- 
sion, but  his  natu- 
ral tastes  led  him 
to  the  law,  which 
he  studied  under 
George  Nicholas.  He  was  elected  to  the  Kentucky 
constitutional  convention  in  1799,  and  from  that 
vear  till  1806  was  a member  of  the  legislature, 
lie  introduced  a bill  to  establish  the  circuit  court 
system,  which  was  passed  over  the  governor’s  veto, 
and  in  1802  had  a debate  with  Henry  Clay,  then 
as  little  knowu  as  himself,  on  banks  and  Ixink- 


ing,  in  which  was  foreshadowed  the  future  course 
of  both  in  national  politics.  In  1806  Grundy  was 
appointed  a judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  errors 
and  appeals,  and  in  March,  1807,  he  became  chief 
justice.  The  salary  being  too  small  to  enable  him 
to  live  comfortably,  he  resigned,  and  in  the  win- 
ter of  1807-8  removed  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to 
practise  law.  Here  he  achieved  a great  reputa- 
tion as  a criminal  lawyer.  lie  defended  105  crim-i 
inais  on  capital  indictments,  of  whom  but  one 
was  executed.  In  1811  he  was  elected  to  congress 
as  a war  Democrat,  and  was  re-elected  in  1813, 
but  resigned  next  year  on  account  of  the  illness  of 
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in  the  convent  was  on  the  occasion  of  a first  com- 
munion, when,  without  the  organ  accompaniment, 
she  rendered  one  of  Father  Faber's  hymns. 

6DEI.L  Y ItKNTK,  Jnan  (uno-rlf).  Cuban  »u- 
thor,  b.  in  Havana  in  1815;  d.  in  Madrid,  Spain,  in 
1875.  He  was  educated  in  Havana,  and  went  to 
Spain  in  1835,  where  he  entered  the  army,  but  after 
several  years  returned  to  his  native  city.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Spanish  cortos  several  times.  He 
published  a volume  of  poems  (1843);  **  Hojas  del 
Alma,”  poems  (1844);  “Ultimo*  Cantos”  (Madrid, 
(1859);  and  “ Noches  de  Estio”  (1861). — His  brother, 
<log£,  author,  b.  in  Havana  in  1818;  d.  in  Madrid, 
Spain.  20  Dec.,  1884,  went,  in  1835,  to  Barcelona. 
Spain,  where  he  received,  in  1838,  the  diploma  of 
Lii.  D.  After  spending  several  years  in  his  native 
city  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  in  1848,  notwithstand- 
ing great  opposition  from  high  quarters,  married 
Dofla  Josefa  Fernanda,  sister  to  the  king  consort. 
GOell  suffered  many  hardships  on  account  of  this 
marriage;  his  wife  was  deprived  of  all  the  rights 
and  honors  belonging  to  her  royal  birth,  and  he 
was  banished  from  Spain.  He  went  to  France,  and 
remained  there  several  years,  taking  part  in  many 
of  the  conspiracies  of  the  Liberals  against  the 
Spanish  government.  In  1879  Gflell  was  elected 
senator  for  Havana  to  the  Spanish  cortes.  He 
published  **  Amargura*  del  Corazdn,”  a volume  of 
poems  (Havana,  1848);  *•  Iaigrimos  del  Corazdn,” 
poems  (Madrid.  1848):  “ I<eycndas  Americanas,” 
which  have  been  translated  into  English,  French, 
Italian,  and  Gorman  (1850),  anil  other  works  in 
Spanish.  Ho  also  wrote  much  in  French,  including 
the  novels  ** Neludia,”  •*  Les  deux  folies,”  “Cathe- 
rine Osama,”  “ Les  amours  d’un  negre.”  and 
“Philippe  II.  et  Don  Carlos  devant  l’histoire,”  an 
historical  work  which  shows  much  research  (1878). 

(it’KMKS  Y HORt  Asms.  Jnan  Franclwo 
(guay’-iiieth).  Cuban  statesman,  b.  in  Oviedo, 
Spain,  in  1082;  d.  in  1708.  Ho  took  part  in  the 
wars  of  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  and 
from  1734  to  1740  was  governor  of  Cuba,  lie  or- 
ganized the  judicial  system  of  the  island,  founded 
hospitals,  established  a general  [>o*t-offk*e,  caused 
the  construction  of  several  first-class  men-of-war, 
fortified  Havana,  and  in  1739  sent  a successful  ex- 
pedition to  the  relief  of  St,  Augustine,  Fla.,  !**- 
sieged  by  the  English.  In  1742  he  sent  another 
expedition  to  South  Carolina.  In  1740  he  was  mjf- 
pointed  viceroy  of  Mexico,  and  there  also  he  intro- 
duced many  reforms.  In  1755  he  returned  to 
Spain,  and  was  brevetted  captain -general,  and 
created  count  of  Re- 
villa ( i iged< >. — II  is  son, 
Jnan  Vlcenfe,  count 
of  Revilla  Gigixlo,  vice- 
roy of  Mexico,  l*.  in 
Havana,  Culm,  almut 
1734;  d.  in  Madrid, 
Spain.  2 May,  1 799,  was 
educated  in  Spain,  en- 
tered the  army,  took 
part  in  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar  from  1779  to 
1783.  was  promoted 
lieutenant-general, and 
in  1789  appointed  viee- 
roy  of  Mexico.  He  im- 
mediately Ix’gatt  one 
of  the  most  beneficial 
administrations  that 
Mexieo  ever  had  under 
Spanish  rule.  He  re- 
formed the  financial  management,  finished  the 
paving  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  capital,  had  ] 


1 the  open  sewers  and  canals  filled  up  and 
ranean  sewers  provided,  cleaned  the  pi 
square,  established  free  primary  schools,  i 
I gan  a carriage-road  to  Vera  Cniz.  He  al* 
lished  the  botanical  garden  ill  Mexico,  ai 
scientific  expeditions  to  Bering  strait  n 
strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  But  he  was  calm 
at  court,  was  relieved  of  the  government, 
1794,  and  spent  his  last  days  in  Spain. 

G U E N IX  A MJ  U I N igwen  -noo-kal  -k een  ) 
canian  cacique,  b.  in  the  valley  of  Hicum, 
in  1599;  d.  there  in  1634.  From  his  earh 
he  participated  in  the  struggle  against  the  i 
invaders  of  his  country,  and  was  elected  cjm 
his  trihe  in  1626.  He  attacked  the  .Simnisli . 
the  defile  of  Kobleria  in  1630,  ami  alter  a n 
ed  fight  muted  them  with  heavy  loss.  I 
I lantrv  and  strategic  ability  caused  him  to  Is* 
tooui  by  the  united  tribes  of  Arauco  in  16 
1632  Ouenucalquin  was  advised  by  his  cl 
surprise  the  Spanish  camp  in  the  night,  bu 
fused,  saying  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  ace 
the  enemy  of  having  taken  advantage  of  tl 
ness.  In  the  Iwttlc  that  took  place  on  the 
ing  morning  the  Indians  were  gaining  the 
tage,  when  the  second  chief  of  the  Ara> 
army,  Putapichion,  was  killed,  and  in  thei 
to  rescue  his  body  the  Indians  became  a 
and  put  to  flight.  After  this  defeat,  Guenu 
collected  the  scattered  forces  again,  and  eo: 
his  inroads  into  Spanish  territory  till  thei 
invaded  Arauco  once  more,  and  he  was  kil 
bloodv  hattlc  in  his  native  valley. 

GUERNSEY,  Alfred  Hudson,  editor,  b. 
mont  in  1825.  He  was  for  several  years  e 
“Harjwr's  Magazine,”  and  from  1872  ti 
was  an  associate  editor  of  the  “ American 
media,”  to  which  he  contributed  numerous  ; 
He  has  also  wriiten  largely  for  periodicals, 
on  historical  subjects,  and  is  author,  joint 
Henry  M.  Alden,  of  “ Harper's  Pictorial 
of  the  Great  Reliellion,”  Mr.  Guernsey  wrii 
eastern  campaigns  (2  vols..  New  York, 1862- 
of  “ The  Spanish  Armada”  (1882). 

GUERRERO,  Teodoro  (ga-rayr-ro).  I'u 
thor.  b.  in  Havana.  Culm,  in  1825.  He 
S|»ain  to  be  educated,  returned  to  his  rrntiv 
try  in  1845,  and  begun  his  literary  career 
lisliing  “Ttvxiorelas,”  a volume  of  poems, 
his  drama  **  Im  Kscula  del  Poder”  was  pc 
at  Madrid,  and  his  comedy  “ 1 m Cabeza  y 
zon  ” at  Havana  in  1861.  Guerrero  has 
great  interest  in  educational  matters, 
published  •*  Leccioties  de  Mundo,”  which  h 
through  many  editionn,  “ Anatomia  del  « 
“Oueiitos  de  la  Salon,”  “ Historia  intima 
Mujeres.”  and  novels  and  piece#  for  the  tin 

GUERRERO,  Vicente  tger-ray  -ro),  i> 
of  Mexico,  b.  in  Tixtla,  Mexico,  in  1783;  A. 
lapam.  Mexico,  14  Feb.,  1831.  He  distin 
himself  in  the  imttle  of  lzucar.  23  Feb.,  It* 
alter  the  defeat  of  the  revolutionists  at  I*; 
went  to  the  south  of  Mexico  and  gained 
victories  over  the  Spaniards.  In  1816  lie 
feated  in  Uafituln  de  las  Naranjos,  but  soc 
ward  lie  defeated  Zavala  and  Reguera  in 
The  Spinish  general  Apodaca  then  offered 
don  him  if  he  would  yield,  but  he  refuse 
death  of  Morelos,  Matamoro*.  and  Mina, 
prisomnent  of  Bravo  and  Rayon,  and  t 
don  accepted  bv  Teran,  almost  put  an  en 
revolution,  andf  Guerrero  was  the  only 
that  continued  to  resist  the  S{mniards,  u 
victory  of  Tamo,  15  Sept.,  1818.  revived  tl 
and  enabled  him  to  gain  other  victories. 
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be  was  convinced  that  Iturbide  desired  the  inde- 
pendence of  Mexico,  he  joined  him : but  when  Itur- 
bide  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor,  he 
opposed  him  and  was 
defeated  and  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Almo- 
longa,  23  Jan.,  1823. 
Guerrero  was  appoint- 
ed a member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council  when 
the  Republicans  were 
victorious,  and  exiled 
Iturbide.  Afterward 
Bravo  was  elected  head 
___  of  the  so-called  Ebco- 

AJVM  ces  party,  and  Guer- 

v'ixPlPw  rero  of  the  Yorkino. 

The  rivals  met  in  bat- 
tle, Bravo  was  defeat- 
ed, and  Guerrero  be- 
came nresidentof  Mex- 
ico. But  he  was  soon 
deposed  in  favor  of 
Santa -Anna,  fled  to 
the  south,  and  made  war  upon  the  administration 
until  January',  1831,  when  he  was  inveigled  on 
board  an  Italian  ship,  and  delivered  to  his  enemies. 
He  was  condemned  l>v  a court-martial  and  shot. 

GUESS,  George,  or  SEQUOYAH,  a Cherokee 
half-breed,  inventor  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet,  b. 
about  1770;  d.  in  San  Fernando,  northern  Mexi- 
co, in  August,  1843.  He  cultivated  a small  farm 
in  the  Cherokee  country  of  Georgia,  and  was  known 
as  an  ingenious  silversmith,  when,  in  1826,  he  in- 
vented a syllabic  alphabet  of  the  languuge  of  his 
nation  of  eighty-five  characters,  each  representing 
a single  sound.  This  is  probably  the  most  perfect 
alphabet  ever  devised  for  any  language.  He  used  the 
characters  t hat  he  found  in  an  English  spelling-book 
as  far  as  they  went,  though  he  knew  no  language  but 
his  own.  In  1828  a newspaper  called  the  “ Phre- 
wx"  was  established,  part  of  which  was  printed  in 
Guess’s  alphabet,  and  it  was  also  used  in  printing 
a part  of  the  New  Testament,  Guess  was  not  a 
Christian,  and  is  said  to  have  regretted  his  inven- 
tion when  he  heard  that  it  had  been  used  for  the 
latter  purpose.  He  accompanied  his  tribe  in  their 
emigration  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  in  1842 
went  with  other  Indians  to  Mexico. 

GUEST.  John,  jurist,  b.  in  England;  d.  in 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  8 Sent.,  1707.  He  received  a 
university  education  in  England,  and  prolmbly  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  the  law  before  coming  to 
this  country.  In  1701.  shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
Philadelphia,  he  was  commissioned  by  William 
Penn  to  be  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  presiding  judge  of  the  courts  of 
common  pleas,  quarter  sessions,  and  the  orphans’ 
court  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  lie 
served  as  chief  justice  in  1701,  1702,  and  1705,  as 
an  associate  justice  in  the  same  court  in  1704.  and 
aspresiding  judge  of  the  other  courts  from  1701 
till  1706.  He  was  invited  by  Penn  to  a seat  in  his 
couneil  in  J til  v.  1701,  and  continued  a member  of 
this  bodv  until  his  death. 

GUEST,  John,  naval  officer,  h.  in  Missouri  in 
1321 ; d.  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  12  Jan..  1879.  He 
entered  the  navy  as  a midshipman  in  1837,  and  in 
1843  became  passed  midshipman,  and  was  attached 
to  the  steamer  **  Poinsett  ” in  the  survey  of  Tampa 
bay  in  1344-75.  In  1850  he  was  made  lieutenant, 
and  m 1806  captain,  ne  serves!  in  1845-’8  on  the 
frigate  '‘Congress”  in  the  Pacific,  on  the  coast  of 
Mexico  during  the  Mexican  war,  and  took  part  on 
«bore  in  several  sharp  engagements.  In  1854  he 


! was  second  in  command  of  the  seamen  and  ma- 
rines of  the  U.  S.  steamer  **  Plymouth.”  lioardcd  at 
Shanghai  a Chinese  man-of-war  and  liberated  a 
piloteboat  crew,  and  was  also  in  a severe  and  vic- 
torious fight  with  the  Chinese  rebels,  who  endeav- 
ored to  plunder  the  foreign  residents  of  the  city  In 
April  or  the  same  year.  He  was  in  command  of 
the  boats  of  the  **  Niagara,”  and  cut  out  the  Con- 
federate steamer  M Aid,”  under  the  guns  of  Fort 
Morgan,  in  August.  1861.  Capt.  Guest  commanded 
the  “Owasco.”  of  Admiral  Porter’s  mortar  flotilla, 
in  the  bombardment  and  passage  of  Fort  Jackson 
and  Fort  St  Philip,  and  commanded  the  same  ves- 
sel at  the  bombardment  of  Vicksburg  in  the  sum- 
j mer  of  the  same  year,  receiving  the  highest  praise 
from  his  superiors.  He  commanded  the  iron-dad 
**  Lehigh  ” and  the  steamer  “ Itasca  ” at  both  of  the 
Fort  Fisher  engagements.  He  was  promoted  to 
commodore  in  1873,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  commandant  of  the  Portsmouth  navy-yard. 

GUI IX)  Y 8PAN0,  Carlos,  Argentine  poet, 
b.  in  Salta,  8 March,  1832.  He  was  graduated 
in  law  at  the  University  of  San  Carlos,  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  1853,  practised  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
in  1862  was  elect- 
ed deputy  to  the 
Federal  congress, 
where  he  liecame 
one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  National 
party.  In  1865 
ne  was  elected 
president  of  the 
national  congress, 
but  when  the  war 
with  Paraguay  be- 
gan he  resigned, 
and  served  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. In 
1872  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  national 
senate,  and  was 
its  president  for 
four  years.  Dur- 
ing the  vellow-fe- 
ver  epidemic  of  1871  he  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  popular  commission  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers.  He  is  now  (1887)  keeper  of  the  national 
records  in  Buenos  Ayres,  He  began  to  write 
verses  while  still  in  college,  and  has  gained  reputa- 
tion as  a poet.  The  greater  part  of  his  poems 
have  iieen  collected  in  his  book  *•  Hojasal  Viento  ” 
(Buenos  Ayres.  1871).  Guido  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  poets  of  the  Argentine. 

uUIGNAS,  Ignatius,  clergyman,  b.  in  France 
about  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  founded  the  mis- 
sion of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  among  the  Sioux, 
in  what  is  now  Minnesota,  in  1727.  After  beginning 
his  mission  labors,  he  was  forced  to  ahundon  the 
work,  owing  to  a victory  of  the  Foxes  over  the 
French.  He  attempted  to  reach  the  Illinois  coun- 
try in  1728.  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Kieka- 
poos  and  Maseoiitens,  allies  of  the  Foxes,  by  whom 
he  was  detained  prisoner  five  months,  and  was  con- 
stantly in  danger  of  death.  After  a time  he  was 
condemned  to  lie  burned  alive,  but  was  saved  by  an 
old  man  who  adopted  him.  He  afterward  received 
supplies  from  the  Illinois  missionaries,  and  used 
these  to  gain  over  the  Indians,  whom  he  induced 
to  make  peace,  lie  was  taken  to  the  Illinois  coun- 
try, and  left  on  parole  until  November,  1729,  when 
the  Indians  look  him  back  to  their  canton.  On 
being  lilierated  he  seems  to  have  returned  to  the 
Dakota  mission,  where  ho  was  laboring  in  1736. 
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GUIGUES..  Joseph  Eugene  Bruno,  Canadian  lie  Libraries”  (New  York,  1858);  44  Life,  Times, 
R.  C.  bishop,  b.  in  Gan,  France,  28  Aug.,  1805;  d.  and  Correspondence  of  James  Manning,  and  the 
in  Ottawa,  Canada,  9 Feb.,  1874.  lie  decided  Early  History  of  Brown  University”  (Boston, 
early  in  life  to  devote  himself  to  the  church,  and  1884);  “History  of  Brown  University,  with  lllus- 
entered  the  congregation  of  the  Oblate  Fathers,  trative  Documents”  (Providence,  1867);  “ Bio- 
He  soon  gained  the  highest  rank  in  the  order,  was  graphical  Introduction  to  the  Writings  of  Roger 
sent  to  Canada  on  a social  mission  in  1844.  and  Williams”  (1866);  “Chaplain  Smith  and  the  Bap- 
shortly  afterward  appointed  superior  and  perpetual  tists  ” (Philadelphia,  1885) ; and  has  edited  “ Rhone 
visitor  of  the  Oblates  of  Canada.  In  1847  tne  see  Island  in  the  Continental  Congress,  1765-1790," 
of  Ottawa  was  created,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  by  William  R.  Staples  (Providence,  1870);  “Lit- 
bishopof  Montreal.  Father  Guigues  was  nominated  erarv  and  Theological  Addresses  of  Alva  Woods," 
its  first  bishop,  and  was  consecrated  80  July.  1848.  with"  a life  (1868);  “Letter  of  John  Cotton,  and 
The  countrv  under  his  jurisdiction  was  at  this  Roger  Williams’s  Reply”  (1866);  and  **  Queries  of 
time  sparsely  settled,  and  most  of  the  population  Highest  Consideration/'  by  Roger  Williams  (1867). 
was  of  a floating  character.  His  whole  diocese  GUINZBERG,  Aaron,  rabbi,  b.  in  Prague, 
contained  only  five  priests  and  between  four  and  Bohemia,  in  1812;  d.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  20  July, 
five  thousand  Roman  Catholics.  He  set  to  work  to  1878.  After  a thorough  rabbinical  and  general 
obtain  priests  from  France  and  Ireland,  and  his  education  in  his  native  city,  he  was  ap|>ointed  rabbi 
success  increased  the  tide  of  emigration,  which  of  Libochowitz,  Bohemia.  In  1846  he  wrote  a 
was  beginning  to  flow  into  the  valley  of  the  Otta-  spirited  defence  of  Judaism,  and  demanded  political 
wa.  He  established  a house  of  the  Oblate  Fathers  emancipation  for  the  Jews  of  Austria.  His  work, 
at  Notre  Dame  du  Desert,  a hundred  miles  from  “ Dogmntisch-historisch  Beleuchtung  des  alten 
the  city  of  Ottawa,  which  supplied  him  abundantly  Judenthums.”  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
wit  h missionaries.  Another  mission  was  founded  ttore,  but  its  tone  was  too  literal  for  the  government, 
at  Temiscaming.  He  was  instrumental  in  found-  and  soon  after  its  publication  he  emigrated  to  the 
ing  the  College  of  Ottawa,  opened  institutions  that  United  States,  where  he  officiated  as  rabbi  in  Balti- 
were  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  the  more,  Rochester,  and  Boston.  Dr.  Guinzberg  was 
Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  established  a a man  of  considerable  erudition,  which  he  strove 
large  number  of  schools  under  the  care  of  the  to  utilize  for  the  moral  advancement  of  his  brethren 
Christian  Brothers.  An  orphanage  at  Ottawa,  and  and  the  vindication  of  his  religion.  He  was  favor- 
houses  of  refuge  for  the  infirm  and  old,  owed  their  ably  knowrn  as  a teacher  of  distinction  at  various 
existence  to  him.  He  was  particularly  anxious  to  J institutes  of  learning.  He  was  a frequent  con- 
strengthen  the  French  clement  in  Upper  Canada,  tributor  to  the  Jewish  and  general  press,  and  his 
and  contributed  much  to  arrest  the  emigration  writings  were  usually  of  a polemic  character.  lie 
which  had  been  setting  eastward,  while  his  aid  and  belonged  to  the  conservative  school, 
advice  drew  many  French  Canadians  to  settle  in  GULUIN,  John  clergyman,  b.  in  Bucks 
the  valley  of  the  Ottawa.  At  his  death  the  nura-  county,  Pa.,  in  1799;  d.  in  New  York  city  in  1863. 
ber  of  priests  had  increased  from  five  to  seventy-  He  studied  theology  under  Herman,  and  it  is  sup- 
five.  There  were  a hundred  and  fifteen  churches  posed  that  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1820.  Mr. 
in  the  diocese,  and  the  riumter  of  Roman  Cat  ho-  Guldin  wos  known  as  the  “Apostle  to  the  Germans.” 
lies  was  considerably  over  seventy-five  thousand.  From  1820  till  1842  he  preached  in  the  counties 
GUILD,  Curtis,  journalist,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  of  Chester,  Montgomery,  and  Franklin.  Pa.,  re- 
13  Jan.,  1827.  He  was  educated  in  the  Boston  moved  to  New  York  in  1842,  and  was  pastor  of  a 
public  schools,  and  at  sixteen  years  of  age  entered  congregation,  and  general  missionary  to  the  Ger- 
a merchant’s  office,  but  in  1847  became  connected  mans.  He  suj>erint ended  the  German  publications 
with  the  Boston  “Daily  Journal,"  and  has  since  of  the  American  tract  society,  and  was  the  chief 
devoted  himself  to  journalism.  He  founded  in  editor  of  the  hvinn-lxwk  tfiat  has  since  been 
1859  the  Boston  “Commercial  Bulletin,"  and  since  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian  church  for  the  use  of 
114  ! n“:,J  its  German  congregations. 

GULICK,  Peter  Johnson,  missionary,  b.  in 

Freehold,  N.  J.,  12  March,  1797;  d.  in  Kobe,  Ja- 

pm,  8 Dec.,  1877.  He  whs  graduated  at  Princeton 

has  contributed  to  almost,  every  department  of  j m 1825,  and  studied  for  two  years  at  the  theo- 
current  literature.  He  is  the  author  of  “ Over  the  logieul  seminary  there.  He  was’ licensed  to  preach 
Orean,”  a series  of  sketches  of  European  travel.  . by  the  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in  1827.  and 
first  published  in  the  “Commercial  Bulletin  ” (Bos-  was  ordained  by  the  same  presbytery  in  October 
ton.  1871);  and  “ Abroad  Again  ” (1876).  of  that  year.  In  November  he  left  Boston  for  the 

GUILD,  Reuben  Aldridge,  author,  b.  in  West  Hawaiian  islands  under  commission  of  the  Ameri- 
Dtdham,  Mass..  4 May,  1822.  He  was  graduated  can  lioard  of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions, 
■i  Brown  in  18*17,  and  in  1848  was  appointed  libra-  and  was  stationed  on  various  islands  of  the  Ha- 
ntn  of  the  university,  which  place  he  has  held  to  the  waiian  kingdom.  In  1874  he  went  to  Japan,  and 
TO**nt  tim«?  (1887).  Under  his  charge  the  library  , there  passed  the  last  days  of  his  life  with  a son 
t.«jt  increased  from  17.000  to  66,000  volumes.  In  who  was  also  a missionary. 

2-*  a fin-proof  libniry  building  was  completed.  GUMILLA,  Jos*,  Spanish  missionary,  b.  in 
„ 'accordance  wit  h his  own  wishes  and  sugges-  , Barcelona.  Spain,  in  1690 : d.  in  Madrid  in  175a 
The  classification  of  the  library,  the  ar-  | He  entered  the  Jesuit  order  in  1708,  and  in  1714 
_^»vment  of  the  bulks,  mid  the  card  catalogue,  was  sent  as  a missionary  to  South  America.  Be 
been  highly  approved.  In  1874  he  received  | was  sent  into  different  provinces  successively,  and 
krtfiorurv  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Shurtleff  col-  while  performing  the  duties  of  his  ministry  was  a 
ZL  In  1877  he  travelled  in  England  and  Scot-  close  olwerver  of  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants. 
i visiting  th*  KnHt  ,ihranos  !,f  Oxford,  Cam-  I lie  gave  all  the  time  his  missionary  labors  allowed 
London.  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  Be-  him  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  during 
i-urreiil  article  including  many  on  tree-  his  journeys  collected  plants  unknown  in  Europe, 
^L,rv  fia  is  tin' author  of  “ Litininau  s Manual,  formed  collections  of  insects,  and  dissected  the 
»n  Bibliography,  with  Sketches  of  Pub-  j animals  that  the  Indians  brought  him  after  hunt- 


that  date  has  neon  US  euiior-m-cmei.  Jir.  uuuu 
vas  president  of  the  Boston  commercial  club  in 
1882-’3,  ami  has  been  president  of  the  Bostonian 
v hi  nee  18*2.  For  more  than  fortv  yean  he 
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ing  or  fishing.  Having  been  appointed  superior  of 
the  missions  on  the  Orinoco  in  1728,  he  sailed  up 
this  river  and  visited  ail  the  settlement*,  Indian  as 
well  as  Spanish,  that  were  situated  in  this  prov- 
ince. He  was  appointed  rector  of  the  College  of 
CarthAgena  in  1734.  and  of  that  in  Madrid  in 
1738.  He  published  “ El  Orinoco  ilustrado  y de- 
fendido : historia  natural,  civil  y geografica  de  las 
nsciones  situadas  en  las  riberas  de  esto  gran  rio  " 
(enlarged  ed..  2 vols..  with  plates,  Madrid.  1745). 
The  history  of  the  Orinoco  has  been  often  reprinted. 
The  best  edition  is  probably  the  one  published  at 
Barcelona  (2  vols.,  1791).  It  was  translated  into 
French  by  Eidous  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1758).  Unlike 
that  of  most  Spanish  writers,  Gumilla’s  style  is  re- 
markable for  its  simplicity.  The  Abbe  Ravnal.  in 
his  •*  Histoire  du  commerce  des  Europeens  dans  les 
deux  Indies  ” has  Ixirrowed  some  of  his  most  effec- 
tive passages  from  the  work  of  Guinillu. 

(it .M MERE,  John,  educator,  b.  in  Willow 
Grove,  Pa.,  in  1784;  d.  in  Burlington,  N.  J..  31 
Nay,  1845.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  was  a 
successful  teacher  in  the  towns  of  Burlington,  N.  J., 
Horsham,  Pa.,  Rancocus,  X.  J.,  and  YVesttown, 
Pa.,  and  conducted  with  his  son,  Samuel  J.,  a 
boarding-school  in  Burlington.  In  1883-*43  he 
was  professor  of  mathematics.  And  part  of  the  time 
principal,  of  the  Friends*  college  at  Haverford. 
He  then  returned  to  t he  Burlington  academy,  where 
be  remained  until  his  death.  He  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  philosophical  society  in  1814, 
and  in  1825  was  given  the  degree  of  M.  A.  by 
Princeton.  A memorial  of  his  life  was  printed  for 
private  circulat ion  bv  W.  J.  Allinson  (Burlington, 
N.  J.,  1845).  He  published** A Treatise  on  Sur- 
veying” (New  York,  1814),  and  “An  Elementary 
Treatise  on  Theoretical  and  Practical  Astronomy11’ 
(1822).— His  brother,  Samuel  R.,  educator,  b.  in 
Horsham.  Pa.,  3 March,  1789;  d.  in  Burlington. 
N.  J.,  13  Sent.,  186(1,  was  the  principal  of  a board- 
ing-school lor  girls  at  Burlington  from  1821  till 
lt§7,  and  was  known  as  a successful  teacher.  In 
1840— '50  he  was  clerk  of  the  chancery  court  of 
New  Jersey.  He  published  “Treatise  on  Geog- 
raphy" (Philadelphia  1817);  “A  Revision  of  the 
Progressive  Spelling-Book"  (1831);  ami  a “ Com- 
pendium of  Elocution  " (1857). 

GUNDLACH,  Juan,  Cuban  naturalist,  b.  in 
Marburg.  Hesse-Cassel,  in  1810.  His  father  was 
professor  of  physics  and  mathematics  of  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  city.  Young  Gundlach  was 
graduated  there  as  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1837 
and  in  1839  went  to  Cuba,  where  he  began  to  make 
collections  in  natural  history.  He  lias  continued 
this  work  to  the  present  time  (1887),  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  years  before  1875,  when  the  in- 
surrection in  the  island  compelled  him  to  reside  in 
Porto  Rico.  In  1867  he  arranged  the  Cuban  col- 
lections at  the  Paris  exposition,  receiving  a silver 
roedal  for  his  services.  His  name  is  associated 
with  over  sixty  species,  including  one  of  land  mol- 
lusks  called  **  Gundlachia  Hjalmarsonl,"  and  two 
called  **  L’nio  Gundlachi.”  At  his  death  his  large 
and  valuable  collections  will  l>ecoine  the  property 
of  the  island  of  Cuba.  Gundlach  is  a member  of 
scientific  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
has  published  numerous  papers  on  natural  history, 
which  have  been  reprinted  in  the  annals  of  the 
“Academia  de  Ciencias  de  la  Habana.” 

GUNN,  Donald,  Canadian  jurist,  U in  Falkirk. 
Caithness-shire,  Scotland,  in  September,  1797 ; d.  in 
8t.  Andrew’s,  Manitoba,  ilO  Xov.,  1878.  In  1813  he 
went  to  the  northwest,  and  entered  the  service  of 
the  Hudson  bay  company,  in  which  he  remained 
itu  years.  In  1823  he  settled  at  Red  river,  and 


was  for  about  twenty  years  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  session,  being  president  of  the  court 
for  a |wrt  of  that  time.  When  the  legislative 
council  was  instituted  in  Mandolin  he  became  a 
member,  and  retained  his  seat  until  that  body  was 
alxdished  in  1876.  He  was  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  natural  history  of  the  northwest,  and  contrib- 
uted many  papers  on  this  subject  to  the  **  Miscel- 
laneous Collections  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion," and  other  publications.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Imard  of  management  of  Manitoba  college. 

GUNN,  James,  senator,  b.  in  Virginia  in  1788; 
d.  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  30  July,  1801.  He  received 
a common-school  education,  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  und  removed  to  Savannah,  (la., 
where  he  practised  his  profession.  He  was  elected 
as  U.  S.  senator  to  the  1st  congress,  and  was  re-elect  - 
cd  in  1789.  Mr.  Gunn  was  one  of  the  members  of 
congress  who  voted  for  establishing  the  seat  of 
government  at  Washington. 

GUNNISON,  John  W.,  engineer,  b.  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1812 : d.  near  Sevier  Iatke,  Utah,  26 
Oct.,  1853.  lie  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  mili- 
tary academy,  became  2d  lieutenant  of  topographi- 
cal engineers,  7 July.  1838;  1st  lieutenant,  9 May, 
1846;  and  captain,  3 March,  1853.  He  served  in 
the  Florida  war  of  1837-'9,  was  engaged  for  near- 
ly ten  years  in  the  survey  of  the  northwestern 
lakes  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  harbors,  and  in 
1849-’51  was  associated  with  Capt.  Howard  Stans- 
bury  in  making  maps  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  re- 
gion, drawing  up  an  able  report  on  his  work.  In 
1853  he  had  charge  of  the  expeditions  and  survey 
of  a central  route  for  a railway  from  the  Missis- 
sippi river  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  While  thus  en- 
gaged he  was  murdered,  with  seven  of  his  explor- 
ing-party,  by  a band  of  Mormons  and  Parvante  In- 
dians, his  body  being  pierced  by  seventeen  arrows 
and  otherwise  mutilated.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
“ History  of  the  Mormons  of  Utah:  Their  Domes- 
tic Polity  and  Theology”  (Philadelphia,  1852). 

GURLEY,  PIi  Incas  Densmore, clergyman,  b. 
in  Hamilton,  Madison  eo.,  N.  Y.,  12  Nov.,  1816;  (L 
in  Washington,  D.  C..  30  Sept.,  1868.  He  was 
graduated  at  Union  in  1837,  with  the  highest  hon- 
ors of  his  class,  and  at  Princeton  theological  semi- 
nary in  1840.  After  holding  pastorates  in  Indiun- 
a|x>'lK  Ind.,  und  Dayton,  Ohio,  he  accepted  in  1854 
a call  from  the  F street  church  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  which  in  1859  was  united  with  the  2d  Pres- 
byterian church  of  the  same  city,  and  continued  to 
l»e  the  pastor  of  both  congregations  until  his  death. 
In  1859  he  was  chosen  chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  sen- 
ate. Dr.  Gurley  numbered  among  his  regular 
hearers  several  presidents  of  the  United  StAtes, 
among  them  Mr.  Lincoln,  at  whose  death-bed  ho 
was  present,  and  whose  funeral  sermon  he  deliv- 
ered. He  took  an  active  part,  in  the  negotiations 
that  resulted  in  the  union  of  the  old-sehool  and 
new-school  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

GURLEY.  Ralph  Randolph.  clergyman,  b.  in 
Ijelmnon,  Conn.,  26  May,  1797;  d.  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  30  July,  1872.  lie  was  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1818.  removed  to  Washington,  I).  C..  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  as  a Presbyterian,  but  was  never 
ordained.  From  1822  till  1872  he  acted  as  the 
agent  and  secretary  of  the  American  colonization 
society,  visited  Africa  three  times  in  its  interests, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Liberia.  He  also 
went  to  England  to  solicit  aid  in  the  work  of  colo- 
nization. fluring  the  first  ten  years  of  his  agency 
the  annual  income  of  the  society  increased  from 
$??N  to  $40,000.  He  delivered  addresses  in  its  lie- 
half  in  all  |>arts  of  the  country,  edited  “The  Afri- 
can Repository,"  and,  besides  many  reports,  wrote 
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tho  “Life  of  Jehudi  Ashmun"  (New  York.  1889); 
“Mission  to  England  for  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society”  (1841);  and  “Lift*  and  Eloquence  of 
llcv.  Sylvester  learned  " (New  York,  1844). 

GURNEY,  Francis,  soldier,  b.  in  Bucks  county. 
Pa.,  in  1788;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa..  25  May.  1815. 
He  volunteered  in  the  provincial  army  in  1750, 
starved  under  Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  and  came  to  be 
regarded  hy  that  ofllccr  in  the  light  of  an  adopted 
son.  Gumev  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Louis- 
bourg,  Cape  Breton,  25  July,  1758,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  joined  the  expedition  against  the  French 
West  India  islands,  anu  assisted  in  the  taking  of 
Guudelou)**,  27  April,  1759.  On  his  return  he  en- 
gaged in  commerce  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Revolutionary  war  assisted  in  the 
organization  and  drilling  of  troops.  Although  at 
first  he  refused  to  accept  a commission,  Mr.  Gurney 
was  made  captain  in  a regiment  of  infantry  raised 
by  authority  of  the  province.  The  following  year 
his  entered  tne  regular  army,  was  appointed  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and  was  present  at  the  Imttles  of  Iron 
Hill,  Brandywine,  and  Germantown,  in  the  first  of 
which  he  was  wounded.  After  the  wur  he  returned 
to  mercantile  pursuits  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death.  He  was  for  several  years 
warden  of  the  |»ort,  during  which  period  he  origi- 
nated and  carried  out  an  important  improvement 
in  the  buoys  and  beacons  in  Delaware  bay.  He  was 
repeatedly  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  subsequently  sent  to  the  senate.  He 
was  also  a trustee  of  Diekinson  college,  county 
commissioner,  and  director  of  various  institutions. 
In  the  whiskey  rebellion  of  1794,  Col.  Gurney  com- 
manded the  1st  regiment  of  the  Philadelphia  bri- 
gade, which  was  composed  of  young  men  of  good 
family  and  education.  At  a critical  period  or  the 
Revolutionary  war.  when  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  procuring  supplies  for  the  American  army,  Mr. 
Oumey  was  one  of  several  residents  of  Philadel- 
phia who  gave  their  bonds  to  the  amount  of  about 
£290,000  for  procuring  them.  The  amount  of  his 
personal  subscription  was  £2,000. 

GURNEY,  >Vil limn,  soldier,  b.  in  Flushing, 
N.  Y.,  21  Aug.,  1821 ; d.  in  New  York  city,  8 Feb., 
1879.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was 
engaged  in  business  in  New  York  city.  In  April, 
1861,  he  entered  the  National  service  with  the  7th 
regiment,  of  which  he  was  a member,  for  the  three 
ronths'  term.  At  its  conclusion  he  accepted  a 
commission  as  captain  in  the  05th  New  York, 
known  as  the  “ Fighting  Chasseur*,”  and  served  in 
that  capacity  through  the  early  campaigns  of  the 
war.  In  1882  he  whs  appointed  assistant  inspect- 
tr-seoeral  and  examining  officer  on  Gov.  Morgan's 
waif.  In  July  of  that  year  he  received  authority 
to  cans  a regiment,  and  in  thirty  days  he  had  rc- 
tatofead  the  127th  New  York,  at  the  head  of  which 
-i*  ^turned  to  the  field,  joining  the  23d  army 
- rp-.  In  the  following  October  he  was  assigned 

- mmand  of  the  2d  brigade  of  Gen.  Aber- 

- division.  In  1804  he  was  ordered  with 

1 e join  Gen.  Gilmore’s  command  on 

< aroluM  coast,  ami  in  December,  having 

. wounded  in  the  arm  in  an  engage- 
rs-. - Neck,  was  sent  north  for  treat- 
be  had  bom  completely  restored  to 
gned  to  the  command  of  the 
i while  there  was  promoted  brig- 
oluntecr*  for  gallantry  in  action. 

the  service  in  July, 
™*Aon  and  established 
|pr.  1870.  he  became 
and  held  the  office 
tail  elector  in  1878, 


and  in  1874  was  appointed  a centennial  commis- 
sioner by  President  Grant,  and  elected  a vice-presi- 
dent of  the  commission. 

GUROWSKI,  Adam,  Count,  author,  b.  in  the 
palatinate  of  Kalisz,  Poland,  10  SepL.  1805;  d.  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  4 May,  1890.  He  was  a son  of 
I the  Count  l*udisla.H  Gurowski,  who  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Kosciusko,  and  who  lost  the  greater 
|Mirt  of  his  estates  through  having  partici|iated  in 
the  insurrection  of  1794.  Haring  been  expelled  in 
1818,  und  uguin  in  1819,  from  the  gymnasia  of  War- 
saw and  Kalisz  for  revolutionary  demonstrations, 
young  Gurowski  continued  his  studies  at  various 
German  universities.  Returning  to  Warsaw  in 
1825,  he  became  identified  with  those  opposed  to 
Russian  influence,  and  was  in  consequence  several 
times  imprisoned,  lie  was  active  in  organizing  the 
revolution  of  1830,  in  which  he  afterward  took  part. 
On  its  suppression  he  escaped  to  France,  where  he 
lived  for  several  years  and  adopted  many  of  the 
views  of  Fourier.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  na- 
tional Polish  committee  in  Paris,  and  became  con- 
spicuous in  politicid  and  literary  circles.  His  estates 
had  meantime  U*e»  confiscated  and  he  himself  con- 
demned to  death  ; hut  in  1835  he  published  a work 
entitled  “ I*a  verite  sur  la  Russie,”  in  which  he 
advocated  a union  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
Slavic  nice.  Thu  book  being  favorably  regarded 
by  the  Uussian  government,  Gurowski  was  recalled, 
and,  although  his  estates  were  not  restored,  he  was 
employed  in  the  civil  service.  In  1844,  finding 
that  he  Imd  many  powerful  enemies  at  court,  he 
left  secretly  for  Berlin  and  went  thence  to  Hcidel- 
lierg.  Here  ho  gave  himself  to  study,  and  for  two 
years  lectured  on  political  economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berne,  Switzerland.  He  then  went  to 
Ituly.und  in  1849  came  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  and  became  deeply 
interested  in  American  politics.  From  1891  till 
1863  ho  was  translator  in  the  state  dejwirtment  at 
Washington,  being  acquainted  with  eight  languages. 
Before  coming  to  this  country  he  hail  published 
“ l*a  civilisation  et  la  Russie"  (St.  Petersburg, 
1840);  “ Pennies  sur  l’avenir  dcs  Polotiais ” (Ber- 
lin, 1841);  “Alls  meincm  Gcdankenbuche"  (Bres- 
lau, 1843) ; “ Kino  Tour  durch  Belgien  " (Heidel- 
berg, 1845);  “ Impressions ct  souvenirs  " < I^ausanne, 
1849);  “ Die  letzten  Ereignisse  in  den  drei  Thcilen 
dcsalten  Polen"  (Munich,  1849);  and  “ Le  Pansla- 
vismo  ” (Florence,  1848).  During  his  residence  in 
the  United  States  he  published  “ Russia  as  it  Is” 
(New  York,  1854) ; “ The  Turkish  (Question  ” (1854); 
“ A Year  of  the  War"  (1855) ; “ America  and  Eu- 
rope " (1857);  “ Slavery  in  1 1 istorv  " ( 1 890) ; and  “ My 
Dtarv,”  notes  on  the  civil  war  (8  vols.,  1892-'6). 

Gt’STAFSON,  Axel  Carl  Johan,  author,  b. 
in  Lund,  Sweden,  about  1847.  His  father  is  a 
clergyman,  and  Axel  was  educated  in  his  native 
town.  At  the  ago  of  twenty-one  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  was  naturalized,  and  liegan  to  write 
for  the  press.  Becoming  interested  in  the  temper- 
ance movement,  he  contributed  to  a Boston  jour- 
nal an  article  on  the  Gottenburg  system  of  grant- 
ing licensee,  which  led  to  an  investigation  of  the 
different  licensing  systems  of  the  world.  He  also 
tjocame  a contributor  to  several  of  the  leading  pe- 
riodicals. Soon  after  coining  to  this  country  he 
married  Mrs.  Zadel  Barnes  Buddington,  who  has 
since  greatly  assisted  him  in  his  literary  work. 
Going  to  England,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustafson  met 
Samuel  Morley,  the  philanthropist,  who  induced 
the  former  to  change  his  intention  of  writing  a 
work  on  the  abuse  of  lobucco,  and  discuss  the 
liquor  question  instead.  “The  Foundation  of 
Death  ” (London,  1884)  was  the  outcome  of  thi* 
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change  of  plan.  This  work  discusses  the  use  of 
liquor  among  the  ancients,  the  history  of  the  dis- 
covery of  distillation,  liquor  adulterations,  the 
effects  of  alcohol  on  the  physical  organs  and  func- 
tions, the  social  and  moral  results  arising  from 
the  drinking  habit,  heredity,  the  use  of  alcohol  as 
a medicine,  and  includes  an  inquiry  into  the  meth- 
ods of  reformation.  It  has  passed  through  three 
editions,  and  been  translated  into  Swedish,  German, 
French,  Sgianish.  Malagasy,  Burmese,  and  Mah- 
ratta  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustafson  are  now  (1887)  pre- 
paring a series  of  school-books,  intended  to  incul- 
cate their  views  on  the  temperance  question. — His 
wife,  Zadel  Barnes  Haddington,  author,  b.  in 
Middletown.  Conn.,  about  1840,  early  began  writ- 
ing verses,  stories,  and  sketches.  Subsequently  a 
pa[*er  by  her  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  attracted  general  attention.  For  two 
jears  she  was  political  editor  of  a Massachusetts 
journal.  Of  her  tribute  to  the  poet  Bryant,  John 
Greonleaf  Whittier  wrote : “ I can  only  compare  it 
with  Milton's  * Lyculas  *;  it  is  worthy  of  any  living 
poet  at  least.”  Her  poem  of  “ Little  Martin  Crag- 
nan,”  based  on  tho  true  story  of  a l>oy  lost  in  Pitt- 
ston  mines  through  an  act  of  heroism,  tieeame  very 
popular.  Mrs.  Gustafson  (who  by  her  first  mar- 
riage was  Mrs.  Buddington)  has  published  “Can 
the  Old  IjovcY ” (Boston,  1871);  “Meg,  A Pastoral, 
and  other  Poems  ” (Boston,  1879);  and  a new  edi- 
tion of  “ Zophiftl,”  by  Maria  Gowen  Brooks,  with  a 
sketch  of  the  author  (Boston,  1879). 

6UTHEIX.  James  Koppel.  clergyman,  b.  in 
Menne,  Westphalia,  15  Nov.,  1817;  d.  in  New  Or- 
leans, 1a,  11  May,  1886.  Be  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1843,  and  was  called  as  minister  of  a Cin- 
cinnati synagogue  in  1846.  In  1850  he  assumed 
charge  of  a synagogue  in  New  Orleans  ; but  in  1863, 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Union, 
be  left  New  Orleans,  and  preached  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  and  Columbus,  Ga.  At  the  close  of  the  civil 
war  he  returned  to  New  Orleans  and  was  called  to 
the  New  York  Temple  Emanuel  in  1868.  In  1872 
he  became  minister  of  the  New  Orleans  Temple 
Sinai,  where  he  preached  until  his  death.  He  took 
much  interest  in  educational  and  charitable  work, 
and  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  New  Orleans 
iward  of  education.  The  state  senate  adjourned 
on  the  day  of  his  funeral. 

GUTHERS,  Karl.  artist,  b.  in  Switzerland  in 
1844.  He  was  brought  to  the  United  States  by  his 
parents  in  1851.  His  father  settled  in  Cincinnati 
and  was  the  first  to  introduce  terru-eotta  objects 
of  art  into  this  country.  The  son  began  his  pro- 
fessional career  by  modelling  clay  in  his  father's 
studio.  He  afterward  studied  under  a portrait- 
painter  in  Memphis  Tenn.,  and  in  1868  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  studied  with  Cahasson  and  Pils, 
and  was  a pupil  at  the  Academic  des  beaux  arts. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Franco- Prussian  war,  he 
went  to  Belgium,  studying  in  Brussels  and  Ant- 
werp under  Stalleart  and  Robert.  He  took  up  his 
residence  in  Rome  in  1871,  where  he  executed  his 
first  important  work.  He  returned  to  Memphis  in 
1873,  painting  portraits  and  figure-nieces  in  oil 
and  water-colors.  In  1874  he  removed  to  St.  Ixniis. 
where  he  was  connected  with  the  art  defmrtment 
of  Washington  university,  and  was  instrumental 
in  the  organization  of  the  school  and  museum  of 
fine  arts  in  the  life  class  in  which  he  taught  from 
1876  till  1883-’4.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  to 
Pkris,  where  he  has  since  remained,  studying  in 
the  Julian  school.  To  the  Centennial  exhibition 
at  Philadelphia  he  sent  his  “ Ecce  Homo  ” and  his 
“Awakening  of  Spring,"  receiving  for  tho  latter 
work  a medal  and  diploma. 


GUTHRIE,  James,  statesman,  U in  Nelson 
county,  Ky.,  5 Dec.,  1792;  d.  in  Louisville,  13 
March,  1869.  He  was  educated  at  Bardstown,  Ky., 
and  Studied  law  under  John  Rowan.  In  1820  he 
began  practice  in  Louisville,  and  at  once  entered 
on  a successful  career  at  the  liar.  He  was  elected 
to  the  lower  house  of  the  Kentucky  legislature  in 
1827,  ami  was  a member  of  the  upper  house  from 
1831  till  1840.  In  1840  he  was  president  of  the 
convention  that  framed  the  present  constitution 
of  the  state.  Ho  was  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  treas- 
ury, under  the  administration  of  Franklin  Pierce 
from  1853  till  1857.  In  1865  he  was  elected  U.  S. 
senator,  but  resigned  in  1868  on  account  of  declin- 
ing health.  He  was  president  of  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  railroad  from  1860  till  1868. 

GUTHRIE,  John  Julius,  naval  officer,  b.  in 
Washington,  N.  C.,  in  1814 ; d.  at  sea,  near  ('ape 
Hatteras,  in  November,  1877.  He  became  a mid- 
shipman in  1834,  passed  midshipman  in  1838,  and 
lieutenant  in  1842.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war 
and  in  the  attack  on  the  Iwirrier  forts  in  Canton 
river,  China,  in  November,  1856,  where  he  displayed 
gallantry.  He  pulled  down  the  Chinese  flag, 
which  he  presented  to  North  Carolina  as  a trophy, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  the  legislature.  In 
1861,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  resigned 
his  commission  and  entered  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice. He  was  on  active  duty  in  New  Orleans,  and 
also  commanded  the  “ Advance,"  running  the 
blockade  between  Wilmington  and  the  Bermudas. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  removed  to  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  and  in  1865  was  the  first  officer  of  tho  regular 
service  who  had  joined  the  Confederates  to  be 
pardoned  by  the  president.  His  disabilities  were 
removed  by  a unanimous  vote  of  congress.  He 
was  appointed  in  1870  superintendent  of  the  life- 
saving stations  from  Cape  Henry  to  Gape  Hatteras, 
and  was  drowned  while  endeavoring  to  succor  the 
passengers  and  crew  of  the  U.  S.  steamship  **  Hu- 
ron ” in  a storm  off  Cape  Hatteras. 

GUTHRIE,  Samuel,  chemist,  b.  in  Brimfield, 
Mass.,  in  1782;  d.  in  Sackett’s  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  19 
Oct.,  1848.  He  studied  medicine,  and  was  among 
the  earliest  laborers  in  practical  chemistry  in  the 
United  States.  He  invented  and  first  manufac- 
tured percussion  pills,  also  inventing  tho  punch- 
lock  for  exploding  them.  This  lock  took  the  place 
of  the  old  flint-lock  in  fire-arms,  and  was  in  turn 
superseded,  after  Dr.  Guthrie’s  death,  by  the  per- 
cussion-cap. In  the  course  of  his  experiments  he 
sustained  lasting  injuries  and  nearly  lost  his  life 
from  an  accidental  explosion.  He  also  invented 
in  1830  a process  for  the  rapid  conversion  of  po- 
tato starch  into  molasses,  which  he  published  in 
Silliman’s  “American  Journal  of  Science,”  to 
which  he  contributed  occasional  papers  on  sci- 
entific subjects.  I)r.  Guthrie  was  an  original  dis- 
coverer of  chloroform,  independently  of  the  con- 
temporaneous researches  of  Soubeiran,  Liebig,  and 
Dumas — made  at  the  same  time,  but  unknown  to 
Guthrie.  His  chloroform  was  distributed  and  his 
process  repeated  and  verified  by  the  elder  Silli- 
man  at  Yale  college  in  1831.  while  the  publication 
of  Soubeiran  and  Liebig’s  discoveries  were  made 
in  January  and  March,  1832,  respectively.  Dr. 
Guthrie’s  process  was  by  distilling  together  alco- 
hol and  bleaching-powuer  and  afterward  purify- 
ing the  distillate,  thus  obtaining  pure  chloroform. 
The  exact  composition  of  this  substance,  termed  by 
Guthrie  a “spirituous  solution  of  chloric  ether, 
remuined  unknown  till  1834,  when  Dumas  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  investigation,  and  named  it 
chloroform.  A committee  of  the  Medico-chirurgi- 
cal  society  of  Edinburgh  awarded  to  Dr.  Guthrie 
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the  merit  of  having  first  published  an  account  of  6 Feb.,  1872.  He  began  his  military  career  ii 
its  therapeutic  effects  ns  a diffusible  stimulant  in  In  1851  he  fought  against  the  Conservative 
1832* — His  son,  Alfred,  mechanical  engineer,  b.  in  became  an  active  member  of  the  Liberal  j»r1 
Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  1 April,  1805;  d.  in  Chicago,  III.,  1854  he  overthrew  the  dictatorship  of  Melo  b) 
17  Aug.,  1882,  removed  with  his  parents  to  Sack-  ing  the  battles  of  Pamplona.  Tierra-Azul,  an 
ett’s  Harbor  in  1817,  where  he  studied  medicine  gotA.  From  1859  till  1868  he  was  the  recoj 
and  chemistry  with  his  father,  being  his  assistant  leader  of  the  Liberals,  and  gained  the  hat 
at  the  time  of  his  discovery  of  chloroform.  For  La  ConceiK-ion,  llormezaque,  Tunja,  Usaquo 
ten  vears  he  practised  medicine,  but  an  aversion  gotA,  and  Santa  Barbara.  In  1839  he  was  adi 
to  tfiat  profession  led  to  his  engaging  in  other  to  the  bar.  From  1840  he  occupied  many 
occupations.  In  1846  he  settled  in  Chicago,  where  serving  the  state  as  judge,  representative,  w 
he  advanced  the  idea  of  supplying  the  summit  governor  of  BoyacA,  secretary  of  state,  and 
level  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  with  water  nmnder-in-ohief  of  the  army,  lie  was  prcsii 
by  raising  it  from  Iaike  Michigan  with  steam  the  republic  from  1868  till  1870,  and  then 
power.  The  hydraulic  works  of  tnis  canal  in  Chi-  to  private  life,  although  his  successor  offer* 
cago  were  designed  by  him  and  constructed  under  the  place  of  minister  to  Europe, 
his  supervision,  and  when  completed  they  were  GUTIERREZ  DE  ESTRADA,  4oa£  J 
capable  of  handling  a larger  volume  of  water  than  Mexican  statesman,  b.  in  Campeche  in  18 
any  other  similar  works  then  in  existence.  In  in  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1867.  He  inhe 
consequence  of  having  a capacity  greater  than  fortune,  held  office  under  lturbide,  and  w 
was  requirud  by  the  canal,  they  wen*  operated  for  a short  time  secretary  of  foreign  relations 
several  years  in  lifting  the  sewage  of  Chicago  to  heartened  by  the  rapid  changes  of  gover 
the  canal,  which  then  passed  on  to  its  ultimate  he  resolved  in  1835  to  abandon  his  c* 
dissipation  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Dr.  Guthrie’s  settled  first  in  Paris,  afterward  lived  at 
great  work  was  his  conception  of  the  U.  S.  steam-  courts,  and  sent  to  the  National  congress 
bout  inspection  laws.  The  terrible  steamboat  dis-  posal  for  the  establishment  of  a monan 
asters  of  1851  led  him,  at  his  own  ex|»ense,  to  Mexico,  which  was  read  in  the  session  of  21 
visit  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  where  he  1840.  Through  his  second  wife,  the  Count 
studied  the  defective  building  and  the  reckless  Liltzow,  daughter  of  the  Austrian  mini 
management  that  resulted  in  serious  loss  of  life  Rome,  he  guined  lucres*  to  the  Austrian  coil 
and  property.  He  inode  numerous  drawings  with  in  1864  the  Mexican  commission  arrived  ii 
explanations,  which  were  presented  to  congress,  inare  to  offer  the  imperial  crown  to  Maxi 
and  finally  draft**!  the  bill  that  was  enacted  in  In  the  suite  of  that  prince  he  returned  to  hb 
1852.  It  is  estimated  that  prior  to  1849,  45  per  land,  but  died  soon  afterward. 

<sent  of  these  river  steamboats  were  lost  by  cl  is-  GUTIERREZ  DE  LARA,  Bernardo.  > 

aster,  while  in  1882.  on  5,117  vessels,  the  loss  of  patriot,  b.  in  Guanajuato  in  1778;  d.  in  S 
life  was  only  one  to  each  1,726,827  persons. — An-  tonio  Bejar,  15  March,  1814.  When  IlidaJ 
other  son,  Edwin,  physician,  h.  in  Sherburne,  Allende,  after  the  defeat  of  Calderon  in  181 
N.  Y.,  11  Dec.,  1806;  d.  at  the  Castle  of  Perote,  on  their  way  to  the  United  States  to  reo 
Mexico.  20  July,  1847,  studied  medicine  with  his  their  forces’  Gutierrez  met  them,  early  in 
father,  but  subsequently  abandoned  that  profes-  to  offer  his  services.  He  was  anj>ointed 
sion  and  settled  in  Iowa,  where  he  held  public  and  sent  as  commissioner  to  Washington,  v 
office.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  arrived  in  August.  His  mission  was  not 
Mexico,  lie  raised  a company  of  Iowa  volunteers,  nizeil,  and  he  came  to  New  Orleans,  where 
of  which  he  Ixvame  captain,  and  went  to  the  ganised  a force  of  450  men.  He  marched  t 
seat  of  war.  He  was  wounded  in  the  knee  dur-  in  February,  1812,  captured  the  town  of 
ing  the  engagement  at  Pass  La  Hoy  a.  and,  after  dochee  and  the  presidio  of  Trinidad,  and  a 1 
suffering  two  amputations,  died.  Guthrie  county,  afterward  the  bay  of  Espintu  Santo,  w 
Iowa  i*  named  in  his  honor.  found  important  stores  of  ammunition  a 

GUTIERREZ.  4o»6  Nlcolfo  (goo-te-or'-reth),  visions.  The  Spanish  governor  of  Ne\ 
■Cuban  physician,  b.  in  Havana,  Cuba,  in  18(H).  He  and  Texas  l>esieged  Gutierrez  in  Trinidad,  l 
was  graduated  in  medicine  in  his  native  city  in  four  months  the  latter  made  a sally  an 
1826.  soon  attained  eminence  in  his  profession,  and  through  the  enemy’s  lines.  In  August  of  t 
filled  the  chairs  of  anatomy,  pathology,  and  clinics  year  he  defeated  the  royalists  at  Rosillo,  ce 
in  the  University  of  Havana  He  founded  in  1840  all  their  artillery,  and  shortly  afterward 
the  u Repertorio  Medico  Habanera,”  the  first  medi-  other  victories,  making  him  the  master 
cal  review  published  in  Cuha,  now  called  “ Crimea  Leon  and  Texas.  But  Alvarez  de Toledo,  • 
M(*lico-Quirurgica  de  la  Ilabana”  Since  1853  it  been  appointed  commissioner  to  Washing 
has  borne  on  its  title-page  his  likeness  with  the  tered  there  into  secret  transactions  with  tl 
inscription.  *•  Founder  of  the  medical  press  in  ish  minister,  and  also  instigated  Gutierrez 
Cuba.”  With  Dr.  Zambraua  he  founded,  in  1861,  to  demand  the  execution  of  the  governor 
the  Academy  of  sciences  of  Havana,  and  in  1874  a and  Texas.  When  their  commander,  in  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  annexed  to  the  acade-  of  weakness,  submitted,  Alvarez  appear** 
my.  I)r.  Gutierrez  is  a correspondent  and  member  camp  with  accusations,  and  brought  uboi 
of  the  Phrenological  society  of  Paris,  of  the  medi-  tiny  which  deposed  Gutierrez  and  aj 
cal  academies  of  Mudrid,  Cadiz,  and  New  Orleans,  Alvarez  gencral-in-ehief.  Gutierrez  wai 
of  the  Lyceum  of  Rome,  and  other  scientific  socie-  enough  not  to  abandon  the  army  in  the 
ties.  He  is  now  (1887)  engaged  in  u project  to  need,  as  Arredondo  was  upproaching  with 
erect  a suitable  building  for  the  Academy  of  sci-  whelming  force  to  crush  the  patriots.  Th 
ences.  llis  published  works  include  “ Importancia  t ionary  army,  disconcert**!  by  the  change 
de  la  Ouimica  eii  la  Medicitia  " (1821);  “Catecis-  ers.  was  defeated,  Mid  Gutierrez  died  in  tl 
mo  de  Aledicina  physiologiea  ” (1826) ; and  “ Lee-  GUY,  Peter,  Canadian  publicist,  b. 
ciones  de  Anatornia”  (1854).  Marie,  Canada,  11  Dec.,  1738;  d.  in  Moi 

GUTIERREZ,  SAntos,  South  American  soldier,  January,  1812.  He  lost  his  father  at  th 
b.  in  Coeui,  Colombia,  24  Oct.,  1820;  <L  in  Bogota,  eleven,  ami  was  educated  in  the  College  ol 
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and  in  Prance.  On  his  return  to  Canada  in  1758  I 
he  commanded  a troop  at  the  battle  of  Carillon, 
and  in  1759  at  that  of  Montmorency,  distinguish- 
ing himself  in  both  engagements.  After  the  capitu- 
lation of  Montreal  in  1760  he  went  to  France,  but 
returned  to  Canada  in  1764.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  defence  of  Montreal  against  Gen.  Rich- 
ard Montgomery,  and  signed  the  capitulation  of 
that  city.  While  remaining  faithful  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, he  became  dissatisfied  with  her  treatment  of 
Canada,  and  in  1784  was  elected  president  of  the 
committee  that  was  organized  in  Montreal  to  draw 
up  and  present  to  the  government  a list  of  griev- 
ances. lie  was  active  in  the  agitation  for  an  elect- 
ive chamber,  and  continued  it  until  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791  was  granted.  He  also  labored  for 
higher  education,  and  succeeded  in  having  the  Col- 
lege of  Saint  Raphael  established  at  Montreal.  He 
also  endeavored  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  the 
property  of  the  Jesuits,  but  without  effect.  He 
had  been  previously  made  a judge.  And  held  this 
office  till  his  death. — His  son,  Louis,  b.  in  Mon- 
treal. 28  June,  1768;  d.  there  in  February,  1840, 
studied  law.  and  received  his  commission  as  notary 
in  1801.  He  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  rose  to 
the  grade  of  major  of  the  5th  battalion  of  Cana-  j 
dian  militia.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  wnr  he  was 
appointed  colonel  and  requested  by  the  governor, 
8ir  James  Kempt,  to  adopt  measures  for  reorganiz- 
ing the  militia  of  Montreal.  To  this  task  ne  de- 
voted himself  so  energetically  up  to  1880  that  his  i 
health  was  seriously  impaired.  In  18111,  he  was  ' 
named  a member  of  the  council  by  William  IV.  j 
This  nomination  was  received  with  great  favor  by  i 
the  French  Canadians,  who  considered  Mr.  Guy  as 
their  representative.  He  was  elected  to  nearly  j 
every  public  office  within  their  gift. 

Wt  l,  Seymour  Joseph,  artist,  b.  in  Green- 
wich, England,  16  Jan.,  1824,  lie  studied  under 
Ambrosial  Jerome  in  London,  and  came  to  New 
York  in  1854,  where  lie  still  (1887)  resides.  He  be- 
gan to  paint  portraits,  and  met  with  success,  but 
afterward  turned  his  attention  to  genre  pictures. 
He  was  elected  associate  of  the  National  academy 
in  18(11,  academician  in  1865,  and  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  American  society  of 
painters  in  water-colors  in  1860.  His  subjects  are 
chiefly  scenes  and  incidents  drawn  from  child-life. 
He  exhibited  at  the  academy  “ The  Good  Sister " 
<1868):  “After  the  Shower,  “More  Free  than 
Welcome/*  and  a fiortrttit  of  Charles  L.  Elliott 
<1869);  “The  Little  Stranger*’  and  “Playing  on 
the  Jew's  Harp  ” (1870) ; “ The  Street  Fire  ” (1871) ; 

4*  Fixing  for  School  ’*  (1874) ; **  The  Little  Orange- 
Girl”  (1875);  “Cash  on  Hand”  (1877);  and  “See 
Saw,  Margerv  Daw”  (1884). 

GlTY,  William,  clergyman,  b.  in  England  in 
1689;  d.  near  Charleston,  S.  C„  in  1751.  He  was 
appointed  in  1712,  by  the  Society  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel,  assistant  minister  in  St.  Philip's 
church.  Charleston,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  1 
minister  of  St.  Helena  parish,  Port  Royal  island. 
Having  received  only  deacon's  orders,  he  went,  in 
1713,  to  England,  where  he  was  advanced  to  the  j 
priesthood,  and  was  stmt  back  by  the  society  as 
missionary  in  the  same  parish.  His  field  of  labor  ; 
was  very  large,  and  included  the  lands  occupied 
by  the  Yurnassce  Indians,  Mr.  Guy  was  unwearied  j 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  but  when  the  Yamas-  ! 
see  war  liegnn,  in  1715,  he  narrowly  escaped  with  ! 
his  life  by  taking  refuge  on  board  an  English  ship 
that  was  lying  in  the  river,  bound  to  Charleston. 
He  was  next  sent  as  missionary  to  Narragnnsett, 
R.  I.,  where  his  laliors  were  very  effective.  After 
the  lapse  of  two  years — from  1717  till  1719 — flnd- 
vol.  hi. — 2 


ing  that  his  health  was  seriously  affected  by  * 
northern  climate,  he  was  transferred,  at  his  own 
request,  to  South  Carolina.  He  became  rector  of 
St.  Andrew’s  church,  about  thirteen  miles  from 
Charleston,  and  continued  there  until  his  death. 
Mr.  Guy  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  society  under 
whose  auspices  he  'labored,  as  was  shown  by  their 
appointing  him  in  1725  their  attorney  in  the  prov- 
ince, to  receive  and  recover  all  bequests  and  dona- 
tions made  to  them,  and  to  give  acquittances. 

GUYOT,  Arnold,  geographer,  b.  in  Boudevil- 
liers,  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  28  Sept,  1807;  d.  in 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  8 Feb.,  1884.  He  was  educated  at 
Chaux-de- Ponds,  and  then  at  the  college  of  Neu- 
chfitel,  where  he  was  the  classmate  of  Ix*o  Lesque- 
reux.  In  1825  he 
went  to  Germany, 
and  resided  in 
Carlsruhe  with  t he 
parents  of  Alex- 
ander Braun,  the 
botanist,  where  he 
met  Louis  Agas- 
siz. From  Carls- 
ruhe he  went  to 
Stuttgart,  and 
there  studied  at 
the  gymnasium, 
returning  to  Neu- 
chatel in  1827.  He 
then  determined 
to  become  a min- 
ister, and  in  1829 
started  for  Berlin 
to  attend  lectures 
in  the  university. 

While  pursuing  his  studies  he  also  attended  lec- 
tures on  philosophy  and  natural  science.  His  lei- 
sure was  spent  in  collecting  the  shells  and  plants 
of  the  country,  and  he  was  introduced  by  llum- 
boldt  to  the  Berlin  botanical  garden,  where  op- 
portunities for  examining  the  flora  of  the  tropics 
was  afforded  him.  In  1885  he  received  the  degree 
of  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  pub- 
lished a thesis  on  “The  Natural  Classification  of 
Lakes.”  He  was  then  a private  tutor  in  Paris  for 
four  years,  nnd  in  the  summer  of  1888,  at  Agassiz's 
request,  visited  the  Swiss  glaciers,  and  communi- 
cated the  results  of  his  six  weeks’  investigation  to 
the  Geological  society  of  France.  The  laminated 
structure  of  ice  in  the  glaciers  was  originally 
pointed  out  by  him  in  this  pAper,  and  his  discovery 
was  subsequently  confirmed  by  Agassiz,  Forbes, 
and  others.  In  1889  he  returned  to  Neuch&tel,  and 
became  the  colleague  of  Agassiz,  as  professor  of 
history  and  physical  geography  ill  the  college  there. 
The  academy  in  Neuchatel  was  suspended  bv  the 
grand  revolutionary  council  of  Geneva  in  1848,  and, 
lx- ing  urged  by  Agassiz,  Guvot  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  that  year,  and  settled  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  soon  afterward  invited  to  deliver  a course 
of  lectures  at.  the  Lowell  institute.  These,  trans- 
lated by  Prof.  Cornelius  C.  Felton,  were  published 
under  the  title  of  “ Earth  and  Man  ” (Boston,  1858), 
and  gained  for  him  a wide  reputation.  The  Massa- 
chusetts board  of  education  retained  his  services  as 
lecturer  on  geography  and  methods  of  instruction 
to  the  normal  schools  and  teachers*  institutes.  He 
was  occupied  with  this  work  until  his  appointment, 
in  1854.  to  the  chair  of  physical  geography  and 
geology  at  Princeton,  which  ne  retained  until  his 
death,  lieing  for  some  time  senior  professor.  He 
was  also  for  several  years  lecturer  on  physical 
geography  in  the  State  normal  school  in  Trenton, 
N.  J .,  and  from  1861  till  1866  lecturer  in  the  Prince- 
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ton  theological  seminary  on  the  connection  of  re-  | the  main  square,  when  a cannon-ball  kil 
vealed  religion  and  physical  ami  ethnological  sci-  anil  his  followers  fled, 
enee,  also  giving  courses  in  the  Union  theological  GUZMAN,  Joaquin  Kiifraslo.  Centra 
seminary  in  New  York  and  in  Columbia  college,  can  statesman,  b.  in  Cartago,  Costa  Rica, 
At  the  Smithsonian  institution  he  delivered  five  • d.  in  San  Miguel,  Salvador,  about  1875, 
leetures  in  1858  on  the  “ Harmonies  of  Nature  and  dissensions  between  the  Federal  and  Centre 
History,”  and  in  1802  six  lectures  on  “The  Unity  ties,  Guzman  joined  the  former,  and  been 
of  Plan  in  the  System  of  Life.”  He  founded  the  tenant -colonel.  lie  was  elected  vice-pres 
museum  in  Princeton,  which  has  since  become  one  Salvador  in  1*44.  with  Gen.  Malcspin  as  p 
of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Many  and  when,  in  the  same  year,  war  was  decla 
of  its  specimens  are  from  his  own  collections,  or  were  Guatemala,  Guzman  became  acting  preside 
gathered  by  his  students  on  the  exploring  expedi-  Malcspin  commanded  the  army  in  person, 
lions  sent  out  to  the  Rocky  mountains  from  Prince-  j ward,  while  Malcspin  was  making  war  on 
ton.  His  scientific  work  in  the  United  States  in-  ! gua.  Guzman  pronounced  against  him. 
eluded  the  perfection  of  plans  for  a national  system  | 1845.  and  was  joined  by  the  greater  par 
of  meteorological  observations.  Most  of  these  were  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  and  a |>ortionc 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  [ pin’s  little  army.  Malcspin  was  deposed,  i 
institution,  where  Joseph  Henry  early  gained  for  man  assumed  the  executive  office  till  th« 
him  the  virtual  management  of  the  meteorologi-  the  presidential  term.  Malespin,  with  a fo 
cal  department.  In  connection  with  this  work  he  Honduras,  invaded  the  state,  hut  was  deft- 
published  “Meteorological  and  Physical  Tables”  assassinated.  Guzman  was  rewarded  by  tli 
(Washington,  1852;  revised  ed.,  1884).  The  seleo-  bly  with  the  rank  of  general  of  division 
tion  and  establishment  of  numerous  meteorological  vored  a free  election,  and  in  1848  deli v 
stations  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  were  con-  office  to  his  successor,  Aguilar.  He  wa 
tided  t#»  him,  and  he  also  made  a study  of  the  alti-  times  elected  to  the  legislative  assembly,  t 
tudes  of  the  Appalachian  chain.  This  vacation  oil  of  state,  and  the  prefecture  of  the  de( 
work  extended  over  thirty-two  years,  ami  was  where  he  .resided, 
completed  in  1881.  Prof.  Guyol  was  a member  of  Gl’ZMAN,  Nufto  Beltrfin  de,  Span 
many  scientific  societies,  at  home  and  abroad.  He  queror,  b.  in  Guadalajara.  New  Castile 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  National  latter  part  of  the  15th  century;  d.  in  Toi 
academy  of  sciences.  The  degree  of  LL.  I).  was  Velasco,  Spain,  in  1544.  He  was  one  of 
confer  mi  on  him  by  Union  in  1873.  Prof.  Guvol  I judges  of  the  island  of  II  i^|uuiiola,  whei 
was  a delegate,  in  1801,  from  the  Presbyterian  suddenly  appointed  governor  of  the  pn 
church  in  the  United  States  to  the  convention  of  : Panuco,  Mexico.  lie  took  charge  of  his 
the  Evangelical  alliance  held  in  Geneva,  and  in  ment  on  20  May,  1528,  and.  not  finding  t 
1873  he  contributed  a valuable  pa]>cr  on  “Coemog-  riches  that,  he  expected,  he  liegan  to  barte 
ony  and  the  Bible”  to  the  meeting  held  in  New  dian  subjects  for  horses  and  cattle  from 
York.  Between  I860  and  1875  he  prepared  a series  ola.  When  Cortes  retired  to  Texcoco, 
of  geographies  and  a series  of  wall-maps,  for  which  was  nominated  president  of  the  audiei 
he  received  a medal  of  progress  at  the  Vienna  ex-  took  charge  of  the  government  of  Mexic 
hibition  in  1873.  He  was  associated  with  Fred-  cemlter,  1528.  When  Bishop  Zuinarraga 
erick  A.  I*.  Barnard  in  the  editorship  of  “John-  his  cruelties,  he  resolved  to  set  out  on  a 
son’s  New  Universal  Cyclopaedia ” from  1874  till  ing  ex|M?dition  to  the  west.  Early  in  N- 
1877,  ami  wrote  many  of  the  articles  on  physical  1520,  he  left  Mexico  with  500  Sjuan’ianls  ai 
geography  and  similar  topics.  His  papers  were  Indian  auxiliaries.  He  conquered  the 
usually  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  American  asso-  Jalisco,  which  he  called  Nueva  Galicia, 
ciation  for  the  ail  van  cement  of  science  or  the  Na-  the  city  of  Guadalajara  on  8 Dec.,  1530,  a 
tional  academy  of  sciences,  and  then  published  in  ward  the  towns  of  Iaigos  and  Topic,  ant 
the  “American  Journal  of  Science.”  He  was  the  j expedition  under  Cristobal  de  Ofiale  to  ex 
author  of  valuable  biographical  memoirs  of  Carl  northwestern  coast,  which  penetrated  to 
Kilter  (1800) ; James  H.  Coffin  (1875):  and  Louis  and  Magdalena  in  Sonora.  When  the  m*> 
Agassiz  (1883);  also  “A  Treatise  on  Physical  Ge-  cia  under  Fuenleal  arrived  in  1531,  Guz 
ograpby  ” (New  York,  1873);  and  “Creation,  or  the  indicted  and  ordered  to  appear  in  Mexico. 
Biblical  Cosmogony  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Set-  obeyed,  and  captured  Luis  de  Castilla, 
ence”  (1884).  See  the  memoir  by  James  A.  Dana  licen  stmt  with  a force  to  sulalue  him. 
in  “ Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  National  Acad-  decree  of  May,  1533,  he  was  ordered  to  s 
eray  of  Sciences”  (Washington,  1886).  the  captain-general  of  Mexico,  and,  see 

GUZMAN,  Air  list  ill.  Guatemalan  soldier,  b.  self  almndoncd  by  the  greater  part  of  hi 
in  Quezaltenango  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  ers,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Spain.  On  his  a 
century;  d.  in  Guatemala,  12  Oct.,  184ft.  After  Mexico,  he  was  well  received  by  the  nev 
the  indej>en deuce  of  Central  America  was  estate  Mendoza : but  a few  days  afterward  IV 
lished.  Guzman  joined  the  Federalists,  and  for  his  Torre,  who  had  been  commissioned  by  a 
capture  of  the  fortress  of  Oman  was  promoted  gen-  cree  to  judge  Guzman's  administration 
end  in  182ft.  In  February.  1840.  lie  was  taken  and  immediate! v imprisoned  the  latter, 
prisoner,  carried  to  Guatemala,  ami  thrown  into  a was  kept  in  a dungeon  over  a year,  sent 
dungeon.  On  18  March,  Gen.  Morazan  captured  in  1538.  and  eon  fined  in  Torrcjon  de  la  Ve 
the  city  and  liberated  him.  but  the  next  day  was  he  died  ill  jjoverty.  He  is  said  to  have’ 
driven  out.  Guzman  remained  in  hiding  in  Gua-  description  of  his  conquest,  under  the  title 
ternala,  emigrating  afterward  to  Salvador.  In  ; ticia  y Relacion  de  la  Conquista  de  MR* 
August.  1848.  Carrera’s  government  fell,  and  Guz-  Jalisco,”  the  manuscript  of  which  is  men 
man  returned;  but  when  Carrera  regained  jjower,  I>opez  de  Haro  and  Ia?on  Pinelo,  and  was 
9 Aug.,  1840,  Guzman  was  again  persecuted.  The  used  by  Mota  Padilla  in  his  “ Uistoria  d 
Liberal  party  chose  him  for  their  military  leader,  quista  de  la  Nueva  Galicia.” 
and  he  made  a daring  attempt  on  the  city  of  Gua-  GUZM  AN,  R ill  Diaz  de.  Spanish-* 
temala  in  the  night  of  12  Oct.,  and  hail  captured  , historian,  U in  Paraguay  in  1544.  The 
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place  of  his  death  are  unknown.  His  father  em- 
barked for  America  in  1540  in  the  suite  of  Cabeza 
de  Vara.  The  son  served  at  an  early  age  against 
the  Indians,  under  the  command  of  his  father ; 
and,  although  in  bis  writings  he  deplores  the  ex- 
termination of  the  natives  and  denounces  the  san- 
guinary policy  of  the  conquerors,  he  showed  little 
merev  toward’  them  in  the  numerous  conflicts  in 
irhicfi  he  was  engaged.  The  greater  part  of  his 
life  was  passed  in  the  province  of  Guayra,  of 
which  he  became  commander;  but  in  this  office 
he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
governor  of  Paraguay,  and  was  obliged  to  justify 
himself  before  the  audience  of  Chnrcas.  Aided 
by  his  notes  anti  information  gained  from  the 
conquorors,  he  undertook  to  relate  the  discovery 
anti  colonization  of  the  Argentine  provinces,  un- 
der the  title  “Historia  Argentina  del  descubri- 
miento  poblacion  y conquista  de  las  provincias  del 
Rio  de  la  Plata.”  The  dedication  to  the  Duke  of 
Medina  bears  date  25  July,  1012.  In  spite  of  its 
CTeat  merit,  Guzman’s  work  was  not  issued  until 
De  Angclis  undertook  the  publication  of  the  “Co- 
leccidn  de  obras  y documentos  relatives  a U histo- 
ria antigua  v moderns  de  las  provincias  del  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  etc.”  (0  vols.,  Buenos  Ayres,  1830).  It 
appears  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume,  ac- 
companied by  biographical  researches  of  great  in- 
terest. The  work  of  Guzman  has  been  copied  by 
roost  historians  that  have  written  on  the  Argentine 
provinces.  The  narrative  closes  with  1575. 

Ul'ZSAN-BLANCO,  Antonio,  president  of 
Venezuela,  b.  in  Caracas  in  1830.  His  father.  An- 
tonio, was  a Venezuelan  journalist  and  politician. 
The  son  was  banished  bv  the  government  of  Gen. 
Castro,  and  accompanied  Gen.  Juan  C.  Falcon  in 
his  invasion  of  Venezuela,  becoming  his  general 
secretary.  After  the  final  defeat  of  Falcon  at  Co- 
pie in  September,  1860,  Guzman  accompanied  his 
chief  in  his  flight,  and  was  sent  to  the  W est  Indies 
to  solicit  assistance.  Toward  the  end  of  1861  he 
landed  again  with  Falcon  on  the  coast  of  Coro,  and 
after  numerous  engagements  signed  on  22  May, 
1863,  the  treaty  of  Coche,  bv  which  arms  were  laid 
down,  and  a general  assembly  called  at  Victoria, 
which  elected  Falcon  president  and  Guzinan-Blanco 
vice-president.  The  latter  was  at  the  same  time 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  went  to  London  to 
negotiate  a loan. 
On  his  return  he 
was  for  a short 
time  in  charge 
of  the  executive, 
and  afterward 
was  elected  presi- 
dent of  congress. 
After  the  over- 
throw of  Falcon 
in  1868,  Guzman 
left  the  country, 
but  headed  a rev- 
olution in  1869, 
and  in  1870  l>e- 
camc  provisional 
president  with  ex- 
traordinary pow- 
ers, ruling  the 
country  for  years 
as  a dictator.  His 
successor,  Gen.  Alcantara,  died  in  December,  1878, 
and  there  were  several  revolutionary  uprisings, 
till  Guzman  assumed  the  government  again.  In 
the  elections  of  1883  Gen.  Joaauin  Crespo,  one  of 
his  friends,  was  declared  president,  and  Guzinan- 
Blanco  became  ambassador  to  France,  living  with 


great  ostentation  In  Paris.  In  1886  he  again  as- 
sumed the  presidency. 

GW  IN,  William,  naval  officer,  b.  in  Columbus, 
Bartholomew  00H  Ind.,  5 Dec.,  1832;  *1.  on  the 
Yazoo  river.  Miss.,  3 Jan.,  1863.  He  entered  the 
navy  as  a midshipman,  7 April,  1847,  and  was  pro- 
moted until  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant,  16 
Sept.,  1855,  and  lieutenant-commander,  16  July, 
1862.  At  the  lieginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was 
assigned  to  the  “Cambridge,”  doing  blockading 
duty  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  was  ordered  in 
October.  1861,  to  the  brig  “Commodore  Perry,” 
and  in  January,  1862,  to  the  command  of  the  gun- 
boat “ Tyler,”  of  the  western  flotilla,  in  which  he 
participated  in  the  attacks  on  Fort  Henry  and 
Fort  Donelson.  He  also  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  expodi- 
tion  up  the  Yazoo  river  in  company  with  the 
“ Carondelet,”  to  meet  the  Confederate  ram  “ Ar- 
kansas.” After  the  accidental  explosion  on  the 
“ Mound  City  ” at  St.  Charles,  on  White  river,  by 
which  her  commander,  (.'apt.  Kellv,  was  badly 
scalded,  Lieut.-Coin.  Gwin  took  charge  of  the 
vessel,  which  he  retained  until  ho  was  transferred 
to  the  M Benton,”  the  largest  and  most  jMiwerful  of 
the  river  fleet.  While  in  command  oi  the  latter 
vessel,  and  during  the  attack  on  Haines's  Bluff,  on 
the  Yazoo  river,  he  was  mortally  wounded. 

GW' IN,  William  McKendre*.  senator,  b.  in 
Sumner  county,  Tenn.,  9 Oct.,  1805;  d.  in  New 
York  city,  3 &ept.,  1885.  His  father,  the  Rev. 
James  Gwin,  was  a pioneer  Methodist  minister, 
and  also  served 
as  a soldier 
on  the  frontier 
under  Gen.  An- 
drew Jackson. 

After  receiving 
a classical  edu- 
cation, the  son 
studied  law  in 
Gallatin,  Tenn., 
but  abandoned  it 
for  medicine.and 
took  his  medical 
degree  in  1828 
at  Transylvania 
university.  He 
then  removed  to 
Clinton,  Miss., 
and  obtained  an  yi^  /s'  ^ 

extensive  prac- 
tice,  but  in  1833 

left  the  profession,  and  was  appointed  by  President 
Jackson  U.  S.  marshal  for  tne  district  of  Missis- 
sippi. In  1840  he  was  elected  to  congress  us  a 
Democrat,  and  became  an  adherent  of  John  C. 
Calhoun.  Declining  a renominution  for  congress 
on  account  of  financial  embarrassment,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, on  the  accession  of  James  K.  Polk  to  the 
presidency,  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  new 
custom-house  at  New  Orleans.  On  the  election 
of  Gen.  Taylor  he  resigned  and  set  out  for  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  arrived  4 June,  1849.  His  atten- 
tion had  first  been  called  to  that  country  by  Mr. 
Calhoun,  who,  when  secretary  of  state,  had  laid  his 
finger  on  the  map  where  San  Francisco  now  stands, 
saying,  “There,  when  this  hay  comes  into  our  pos- 
session, will  spring  up  the  great  rival  of  New  York.” 
Dr.  Gwin  took  an  active  part  in  favor  of  the  for- 
mation of  a stale  government,  nnd  was  elected  to 
the  convention  that  was  held  in  Monterey  in  Sep- 
tember to  frame  a constitution.  In  the  ensuing 
December  ho  was  elected  tT.  S.  senator  for  the  long 
term,  with  Gen.  Fremont  as  his  colleague.  His 
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labors  in  the  senate  were  incessant,  and  his  success 
was  remarkable.  He  maintained  amicable  relations 
with  all  parties,  and  his  hospitable  mansion  became 
a neutral  ground,  where  the  leaders  of  rival  factions 
met  on  social  terms.  On  his  return  to  California, 
in  1851.  the  legislature  tendered  him  the  thanks  of 
the  state  for  his  sendees.  In  the  following  session 
he  was  a member  of  the  finance  committee  atid 
chairman  of  that  on  naval  affairs.  lie  secured  the 
establishment  of  a mint  in  California,  the  survey 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  a navy-yard  ami  station,  with 
large  appropriations,  and  carried  through  the  sen- 
ate a bill  providing  for  a line  of  steamers  between 
San  Francisco,  China,  and  Japan,  by  wav  of  the 
Sandwich  islands.  He  was  re-elected,  and  served 
till  3 March,  1801.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war  he  was  arrested  on  accusation  of  disloyalty  and 
imprisoned  till  1803,  when  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
hel**came  interested  in  a scheme  to  colonize  So- 
nora with  southerners.  Dr.  Uwin  was  invited  to 
meet  the  emperor  in  private  audiences,  and  in- 
terested him  m the  project.  It  is  said  that,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  he 
drew  up  a plan  for  the  colony,  which  was  approved 
by  Napoleon,  and  then  submitted  to  Maximilian. 
The  latter,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Paris,  requested 
Dr.  Gwin’s  attendance  at  the  Tuileries.  and.  after 
full  inquiry,  signified  his approliation.  Within  two 
week*  after  the  departure  of  Maximilian  for  Mexi- 
co. I)r.  Gwin  also  left  for  that  country,  bearing  an 
autograph  letter  from  the  emperor  to  Marshal  Ba- 
zaine.  The  latter  gave  no  encouragement  to  the 
colonization  plan,  nor  did  Dr.  Gwin  succeed  in  se- 
curing from  Maximilian  any  satisfactory  assurances 
of  support,  lie  returned  to  France  in  January, 
1805,  and  in  an  audience  with  the  enqieror  frankly 
oxfKwed  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Mexico.  Napo- 
leon urged  his  immediate  return  to  Mexico,  with  a 
peremptory  order  to  Marshal  Bazaine  to  supply  the 
troojH  necessary  to  the  full  accomplishment  of  his 
scheme.  This  advice  was  taken,  but  Dr.  Gwin  still 
met  with  no  success,  and,  demanding  an  escort  to 
take  him  out  of  the  country,  which  was  promptly 
furnished,  returned  to  his  home  in  California.  He 
continued  to  take  an  active  jmrt  in  politics,  and 
engaged  with  energy  in  the  canvass  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1876  in  the  interest  of  Stunucl  J.  Tilden. 
Dr.  Gwin’s  personal  ap|>eamnee  was  impressive; 
he  was  tall,  finely  proportioned,  with  a massive 
head,  and  a face  full  of  animation. 

GWINNETT,  Button,  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  b.  in  England  about  1732; 
d.  in  Georgia,  27  May,  1777.  He  received  a good 
education,  and  after  engaging  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits for  u time  in  Bristol,  ne  emigrated  to  Charles- 
ton, S.  <\.  and  then  removed  to  Savannah.  Ga..  when* 
in  1765  he  was  established  as  a general  trader.  In 
1770  he  purchased  a plantation  on  St.  Catherine's 
island.  Ga..  and  gave  lii.s  attention  to  agriculture. 
Previous  to  1775  Mr.  Gwinnett  had  not  taken  an 
active  part  in  politics,  but  the  subsequent  enthusi- 
asm with  which  he  maintained  the  colonial  rights 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  provincial  assembly,  held  in 
Savannah,  20  Jan.,  1776.  he  was  ap|K>inted  a repre- 
sentative in  congress,  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  on  4 July,  and  in  October.  1776,  was  j 
re-elected  f<>r  the  ensuing  year.  In  February, 
1777,  lie  was  appointed  a member  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment, and  is  said  to  have  furnished  the  Iwsis  of  | 
the  constitution  that  was  afterward  adopted.  Af-  I 
ter  the  death  of  Mr.  Bullock,  president  of  the  pro-  i 
vincial  council,  Mr.  Gwinnett  was  appointed  to 
the  vacant  office,  4 March.  1777.  ami  in  May.  1777,  * 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  governor  of  the  J 


state.  During  the  Revolution,  Mr.  0 
property  was  totally  destroyed  by  tht 
At  tin  lime  (hat  he 
represented  Geor- 
gia in  congress  he 
lx*came  a candi- 
date for  the  com- 
mission of  briga- 
dier-general of  the 
continental  bri- 
gade to  la*  levied  in 
Georgia,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Gen.  l^ach- 
lan  McIntosh,  hut 
was  unsuccessful. 

This  so  embittered 
his  feelings  against 
hi*  successful  on- 
ponent  that  he  y 

seems  to  have  re-  y 

garded  him  as  an  " 

enemy  ever  afterward.  Various  eircums 
tensirted  his  feeling  of  animosity,  until  fi 
Gwinnett  challenged  Gen.  McIntosh  t< 
which  was  fought  on  15  May.  1777.  Botl 
ants  were  wounded,  the  former  so  scrim 
result  in  his  death.  In  1886  a granite  n 
in  commemoration  of  the  memory  of  i 
Lyman  Hall,  and  George  Walton,  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indejiend 
placed  in  front  of  the  city  hall,  Augusta. 

GWYXNE,  John  Wellington, Canad 
b.  in  Castle  Knock,  County  Dublin.  Ii 
March.  1814.  He  was  educated  at  Trinit 
Dublin,  and  came  to  Canada  in  1832.  1 

law  in  Kingston,  and  was  admitted  to  t 
Upper  Canada  in  1837.  From  1845  til 
devoted  himself  to  the  formation  and  ina 
of  a company  for  the  construction,  as 
scheme  of  colonization,  of  a railway  fron 
to  Lake  Huron.  He  was  an  linsuoce* 
didate  for  the  legislative  assembly  of  l 
1847,  and  was  appointed  a judge  of  tin 
common  pleas  or  Ontario  in  November, 
declined  ap|>oint]neiit  as  one  of  the  p 
judges  of  the  court  of  appeal  of  Ontaru 
1874.  and  was  appointed  a justice  of  tin 
court  in  January,  1870.  He  was  a mem  I 
law-reform  commission  in  1871,  and  of  t 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1873. 

GZOWSKIE,'  Ca.simir  Stanislaus 
Canadian  engineer,  b.  in  St  Petersburg, 
March,  1813.  He  is  a son  of  a Polish  noble 
of  t he  Imperial  guard.  The  son  entered  t h 
college  in  Kremenetz,  in  the  province  of 
when  nine  years  of  age,  and  was  grad  in 
in  1830.  In  consequence  of  his  connei 
the  Polish  insurrection  of  1830-’2  he  war 
the  United  States,  arriving  there  in  the  li 
He  supported  himself  as  a teacher  of  F 
German  in  New  York  fora  time, and  sul 
removed  to  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  where  he  sti 
and  was  admitted  afterward  to  the  barol 
vania.  In  1841  he  arrived  in  Toronto  an 
connected  with  the  department  of  publji 
Upper  Canada.  He  has  been  identifies 
the  important  engineering  projects  of  ( 
railway  const  met  ion,  in  river  and  railw 
building,  and  in  similar  enterprises.  '1 
national  bridge  siiauuing  the  Niagara  ri * 
i>  regarded  as  a fine  specimen  of  enginee 
was  constructed  bv  Col.  Gzowskic  and 
L.  Macpherson.  He  has  been  president  « 
minion  rific  association,  and  in  1879  was 
aide-de-camp  to  the  queen. 
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HABBERTON,  John,  author,  b.  in  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.,  24  Feb.,  1842.  He  lived  in  Illinois  from  nis 
eighth  till  his  seventeenth  vear,  and  was  educated 
in  the  common  school,  lie  then  went  to  New 
York,  learned  to  set  type  in  the  establishment  of 
Harper  and  Brothers^  and  subsequently  entered 
their  counting-room.  He  enlisted  in  the  army  as 
a private  in  1862,  rose  to  the  rank  of  1st  lieutenant, 
and  served  through  the  war.  He  re-entered  the 
employ  of  the  Ilarjjers  in  1865,  and  remained  there 
till  1872,  when  he  went  into  business  for  himself, 
and  in  six  months  was  bankrupt.  He  now  became 
a contributor  to  periodicals,  and  was  literary  editor 
of  the  “Christian  Union”  from  1874  tifl  1877, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  New  York  “ Herald.”  His  first  literary 
work  was  a series  of  sketches  of  western  life.  His 
“Helens  Babies"  (which  one  publishing-house  re- 
jected because  it  was  too  small  for  a book,  another 
because  it  was  too  childish  for  adults  to  read,  and 
a third  on  the  ground  that  its  moral  tendency 
would  be  bad)  was  published  in  Boston  in  1870, 
and  has  sold  to  the  extent  of  more  than  250,000 
copies  in  the  United  States.  Eleven  different 
English  editions  of  it  have  appeared,  besides  sev- 
eral in  the  British  colonies,  and  it  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French,  German,  and  Italian.  “This 
book,” says  the  author,  “grew  out  of  an  attempt 
to  keep  for  a single  day  a record  of  the  doings  of 
a brace  of  boys  of  whom  the  author  is  half  owner.” 
Mr.  Habberton's  other  publications  are  “ The  Bnr- 
ton  Experiment  ” (New  York,  1877) ; “The  Jericho 
Road”  (Chicago,  1877);  “The  Scripture  Club  of 
Valley  Rest  ” (New  York,  1877) ; “ Uther  People’s 
Children”  (1877);  “Some  Folks,”  a collection  of 
short  stories  (1877);  “The  Crew  of  the  Sain  Wel- 
ler” (1878);  “Canoeing  in  Kanuckia,”  in  connec- 
tion with  Charles  L.  Norton  (1878);  “The  Worst 
Boy  in  Town”  (1880);  “Just  One  Day”  (1880); 
“Who  was  Paul  Grayson  f”  (1881);  “The  Bow- 
*ham  Puzzle  ” (1886)  : a humorous  “ Life  of  Wash- 
ington ” (1883) ; “ One  Trnrnp  ” (1884) ; and  “ Brue- 
ton’s  Bayou  ” (1886).  He  Kas  edited  selected  essays 
from  the  “Spectator”  “Tatler,”  “ Guardian,”  and 
“ Freeholder (3  vols.,  1870-’8).  His  first  drama, 
“Deacon  Crankett,”  was  produced  in  1880. 

HABERSHAM,  James,  statesman,  b.  in  Bev- 
erly, Yorkshire,  England,  in  1712 ; d.  in  New 
Brunswick.  N.  J.,  28  Aug.,  1775.  Little  is  known 
of  his  parentage,  except  that  it  was  noble.  When 
he  was  asked  by  his  sons  the  meaning  of  the  title 
“Honorable”  prefixed  to  his  name  on  old  letters, 
be  replied  that  such  things  were  worse  than  useless 
in  a colony,  as  they  tended  to  promote  pride  and 
unchristian  feeling.  In  company  with  his  friend, 
George  Whitefleld,  the  evangelist,  he  arrived  in 
Savannah,  Ga..  on  7 May,  1788,  and  opened  a school 
for  orphans  and  destitute  children  at  Bethesda, 
nine  miles  from  that  town,  but  in  1744  lieeame  a 
merchant.  In  1750  he  was  appointed  with  Picker- 
ing Robinson  a commissioner  to  advance  the  cul- 
ture of  silk  in  the  colony,  and  in  1754  became  sec- 
retary of  the  province  and  one  of  the  councillors. 
In  1767  he  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  upper 
hoii«of  assembly,  and  in  l?69-’72  he  officiated  as 
governor  during  the  absence  of  Sir  James  Wright.  , 
He  raised  at  Bethesda  the  first  cotton  in  the  state,  ( 
and  sent  the  first  few  bales  that  were  exported 
[hence  to  England. — His  son,  Joseph,  statesman.  ! 
b iu  Savannah,  Ga.,  28  July,  1751;  d.  there,  17 
1815,  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  first  I 


commission  appointed  by  the  friends  of  liberty 
in  Georgia  in  July,  1774,  and  one  of  those  who 
on  11  June,  1775,  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  skirmish  at  Lexington,  seized  the  powder  in 
the  royal  magazine  in  Savannah  for  the  use  of 
the  patriots.  In  June  of  that  year  he  was  ap- 

V Dinted  a member  of  the  council  of  safety,  and  in 
uly  commanded  a party  that  captured  a govern- 
ment ship  with  munitions  of  war,  including  15,000 
pounds  of  powder.  On  18  Jan.,  1776,  while  a mem- 
ber of  the  assembly,  he  raised  a body  of  volun- 
teers, who  took  Gov. 

Wright  prisoner,  and 
confined  him  to  his 
house  under  a guard. 

He  wasappointed  ma- 
jor of  the  1st  Georgia 
battalion,  4 Feb., 

1776,  and  defended 
Savannah  from  a 
British  naval  attack 
early  in  March.  Af- 
ter Savannah  was 
taken  in  the  winter 
of  1778,  he  removed 
his  family  to  Vir- 
ginia.  but  on  the 
landing  of  D’Est&ing 
participated  in  the 
disastrous  attack  on 
Savannah  in  1779. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  held  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. He  was  a member  of  the  state  as- 
sembly and  its  speaker  in  1785  and  1790,  and  was 
postmaster- gene  ml  of  the  United  States  from  25 
Feb.,  1795,  to  28  Nov.,  1801.  He  was  president  of 
the  branch  of  the  U.  S.  bank  at  Savannah  from 
1802  until  the  expiration  of  its  charter. — Another 
son,  John,  soldier,  b.  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1754; 
d.  near  Savannah,  19  Nov.,  1799,  received  a good 
English  education  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits. He  took  an  active  part  in  the  pre-Revolu- 
t ionary  movements,  and  was  afterward  major  of 
the  1st  Georgia  Continental  regiment.  He  was 
greatly  trusted  by  the  Indians,  and  after  the  Revo- 
lution Washington  appointed  him  Indian  agent. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Continental  congress 
from  Georgia  in  1785-"6,  and  was  collector  of  cus- 
toms at  Savannah  in  1789-’99. — John’s  son,  Joseph 
Clay,  physician,  b.  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  18  Nov., 
1790;  u.  there,  2 Nov.,  1855.  wns  educated  at  Prince- 
ton and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  medicine  in  1814.  He  liegan 
practice  in  Savannah  in  1815,  continuing  there  till 
his  death.  He  was  health  officer  of  Savannah, 
president  of  the  medical  society  of  Georgia,  and 
was  noted  for  his  benevolence  and  for  his  love  of 
science. — James's  grandson.  Richard  Wylly, con- 
gressman, b.  iu  Savannah,  Ga,,  in  1786 ; d.  in  Clarkes- 
ville.  Ga,  2 Dec.,  1842,  was  graduated  at  Princeton 
in  1805,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  I>ar,  and 
began  practice  in  Savannah,  where  he  attained  note 
in  his  profession.  In  1835,  becoming  interested  in 
the  gold- mines  of  that  region,  ho  removed  to 
Clarkesville,  Habersham  co.  He  was  elected  a rep- 
resentative  from  Georgia  in  congress  and  served 
from  1K39  till  his  death.  He  was  much  praised  for 
his  resignation  of  the  office  of  lT.  S.  district  attor- 
ney in  1825,  when  a collision  between  the  adminis- 
tration of  John  (Quincy  Adams  and  Gov.  George  M. 
Troup  was  imminent.  Mr.  Habersham  induced  the 
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Georgia  delegation  to  vote  for  the  appropriation  I 
which,  carried  by  a majority  of  three,  enabled 
Morse  to  construct  his  first  telegraph-line,  from  [ 
Washington  to  Baltimore.  He  was  the  author  of  } 
the  minority  rc|>ort  on  the  tariff  in  1842. — His  son,  j 
Alexander  Wylljr,  naval  officer,  b.  in  New  York 
city,  24  March,  1826;  d.  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  26  1 
March,  1883,  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in 
1841.  became  passed  midshipman  in  1847.  master, 
14  Sept.,  1855.  and  lieutenant  on  the  following  day. 
On  30  May,  1860,  he  resigned  from  the  service  and 
became  a merchant  in  Japan,  being  the  first  to  in- 
troduce Japanese  tea  into  this  country.  He  re- 
turned at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  and  was 
for  six  months  a prisoner  in  Fort  McHenry.  After 
the  war  he  engaged  in  business  in  Baltimore,  which 
he  pursued  until  his  death.  Besides  numerous  arti- 
cles in  periodicals  he  published  “ My  Last  Cruise,” 
an  account  of  the  U.  S.  North  Pacific  exploring 
expedition  (2d  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1857). 

HACKETT,  Horatio  Batch,  biblical  scholar, 
b.  in  Salisbury,  Mass.,  27  Dec.,  1808 ; d.  in  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y., 2 Nov.,  1875.  He  was  graduated  at  Am- 
herst in  1830,  studied  theology  at  Andover  seminary 
until  1834,  and  afterward  at  Halle  and  Berlin,  in 
Germany.  He  became  a tutor  in  Amherst,  in  1835 
professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Brown  univer- 
sity, and  in  1839  of  biblical  literature  in  Newton 
theological  institution.  In  1851-’2  he  travelled  in 
Italy,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  other  countries.  In 
1858-'9  he  resided  several  months  in  Athens,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  modem  Greek,  as  auxiliary 
to  tlie  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
visited  places  in  and  near  Greece  possessing  a bib- 
lical interest.  In  1869  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship at  Newton,  and  in  1870  became  professor 
of  New  Testament  Greek  in  Rochester  theologi- 
cal seminary.  In  1862  Amherst  conferred  on  him 
the  degrees  of  D.  I).  and  LL.  I).  He  published 
Plutarch’s  “ De  .Sera  Nu minis  Vindicta,”  with  notes 
(Andover,  1844);  translated  and  enlarged  Winer’s 
“ Chaldee  Grammar  ” (1845) ; and  issued  a “ Hebrew 
Grammar  ” and  “ Hebrew  Reader  ” (1847) ; a “ Com- 
mentary on  the  Acta  ” (Boston,  1851 ; new  ed., 
greatly  extended,  1858);  “Illustrations  of  Scrip- 
ture suggested  by  a Tour  through  the  Holy  I .and” 
(1855);  translation  of  the  “Epistle  to  Philemon, 
witli  Notes  ” (I860);  “ Memorials  of  Christian  Men 
in  the  War”  (1864);  translation  of  Van  Oostcr- 
zee’s  “Commentary  on  Philemon,”  forSchaff’s  edi-  ; 
tion  of  Lange’s  “Commentary”  (1868);  and  trans-  ' 
lation  of  Braune’s  “Commentary  on  Philippians,”  j 
with  additions,  for  Lange’s  “Commentary*’  (1870). 
He  contributed  to  the  English  edition  of  Smith's 
“ Dictionary  of  the  Bible,”  and  with  Dr.  Ezra  Ab-  . 
bott  edited  the  American  edition.  He  also  edited 
the  American  edition  of  Rawlinson’s  “Historical  i 
Illustrations  of  the  Old  Testament,”  with  notes  ! 
and  appendix  (1873).  He  was  one  of  the  Aineri-  I 
can  revisers  of  the  English  Bible,  ami  contributed  ! 
much  to  religious  periodicals. 

HACKETT,  James  Henry,  actor,  b.  in  New 
York  city,  15  March,  1800;  d.  in  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  28  j 
Dec.,  1871.  Ho  was  educated  at  Union  Hill  acad- 
emy, Flushing.  L.  L,  in  1815  studied  a year  in  | 
Columbia,  and  for  a short  time  read  law.  In  1817  1 
he  entered  a counting-room,  and  two  years  after-  I 
wanl  married  Katherine  I^ee-Sugg,  an  actress.  He  | 
then  removed  to  Utica,  N.  Y.,  to  begin  business 
for  himself.  In  1819  Ilackett  returned  to  his  na-  | 
tive  place,  and  engaged  in  commercial  ventures  j 
that  led  to  his  financial  ruin.  He  had  always  a j 
predilection  for  the  stage,  as  a boy  had  joined  ; 
an  amateur  association,  and  in  1816  went  so  far 
as  to  appear  several  times,  under  an  assumed  j 


name,  with  a strolling  company  in  Newark.  N.  J. 
After  his  business  failure,  inclination  and  the  en- 
couragement of  his  wife  induced  him  to  venture 
before  the  New  York  public.  He  began  his  ca- 
reer in  the  part  of  Justice  Woodcock  in  “Love 
in  a Village,”  and  on  succeeding  nights  per- 
formed as  Sylvester  Doggerwood,  a part  wherein 
he  gave  striking  imitations  of  noted  actors,  sketches 
of  Yankee  charac- 


ters, and  a capital 
representation  of  one 
of  the  Dromios  in 
Shakespeare’s  “ Com-  Mm 

edy  of  Errors.”  In 
the  latter  he  close- 

ly  copied  the  Jewish  tL_  ‘Jy 

visage  and  peculiar  s/ 

farcical  drawl  of 

John  Barnes,  a not  eel 

comedian.  His  rep- 

resentations  of  Van- 

kees,  western  pio-  p 

neers,  and  French-  7 

men  assured  his  sue-  * 

cess,  and  on  6 April,  0 -Vt; 

1827,  he  sought  to  „ 

extend  his  reputation 
by  appearing  at  the 

Covent  Garden  and  Surrey  theatres  in  London. 


repeated  the  experiment  of  appearing  before  a Lon- 
don  public  in  1832, 1840. 1845,  and  1851,  but  failed 
to  win  success.  Returning  in  1828.  he  played  Rich- 
ard III.,  Monsieur  Morbleau,  in  imitation  of  Charles 


Matthews,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Solomon  Swop,  and 
Col.  Nimrod  Wildfire — a wide  range  of  charac- 
ters. Hackett’s  “Monsieur  Tonson,  come  again,’1 


spoken  in  the  French  farce,  was  for  many  years  a 
common  quotation,  and  more  than  once  repeated 
in  speeches  delivered  in  congress.  His  characteri- 
zation of  Rin  Van  Winkle  was  that  of  a genuine 
Hollander  of  the  heavy  Knickerbocker  style,  en- 
tirely unlike  Jefferson’s'Germanized  representation. 
Solomon  Swop  was  the  first  well-drawn  character 
of  the  conventional  stage  Yankee.  “Col.  Wild- 
fire” was  an  extravaganza  founded  on  the  com- 
bined characters  of  Col.  Bowie  and  Daniel  Boone. 


Such  were  the  beginnings  of  American  comedy,  all 
of  which  must  lx*  placed  to  the  credit  of  James 
Henry  Ilackett.  In  1829,  for  a brief  period,  he  be- 
came co-manager  of  the  New  York  Bowery  theatre, 
and  for  a season  manager  of  the  Chatham.  Aban- 


doning management,  he  again  made  tours  through- 


out the  Union,  winning  a fair  degree  of  success. 
He  became  lessee  of  the  New  York  National  theatre 


in  1837,  and  was  eventually  interested  in  the  Astor 
Place  opera-house.  In  1840  Ilackett  added  to  his 
repertory  O’Callaghan,  an  Irish  character : Sir  Perti- 
nax  MacSycophant,  a Scottish  part;  and  the  Shake- 
spearian roles  of  Falstaff,  Hamlet,  and  King  Lear. 
Hackett’s  Hamlet  was  a pronounced  failure  : Lear 
possessed  many  points  of  interest  that  caused  much 
critical  comment;  but  his  Falstaff,  for  many  years, 
remained  the  l>est  on  the  English  stage.  In  1854 
Ilackett  brought  to  this  country  the  famous  Italian 
singers  Grisi  and  Mario  for  a tour  of  eight  months. 
This  venture  yielded  him  a handsome  return,  and 
for  vears  thereafter  he  ltd  a retired  life.  His  last 
public  engagement  was  in  1871,  as  manager  of  the 
Howard  at henanim  in  Boston.  Ilackett  was  a pol- 
ished gentleman,  and  the  intimate  companion  of 
Irving,  Paulding,  Cooper,  Halleck,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  other  notabilities  of  his  day.  He 
published  “Notes  and  Comments  on  Shakspeare" 
(New  York,  1863). — His  wife,  Katherine,  actress, 
b.  in  England  uboul  1797;  d.  in  Jamaica,  L.  I.. 
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9 Poe.,  1845,  was  the  daughter  of  the  English  ! 
ventriloquist,  Lee-Sugg,  and  began  her  theatrical 
career  at  the  age  of  seven,  on  the  London  stage. 
She  came  to  the  United  States  from  the  Bir- 
mingham theatre,  and  in  1819  appeared  at  the 
New  York  Park,  as  Miss  Lec-Stigg,  in  the  part  of 
Je»ie  Oatland,  in  which  she  displayed  a well-trained 
contralto  voice.  In  the  same  year  she  was  married, 
and  retired  from  the  stage.  After  an  intermission  of 
seven  Years,  when  her  husband  had  failed  in  business, 
Mrs.  Hiokett  appeared  at  the  Park  theatre,  mostly 
in  operettas,  and  continued  to  play  until  1832.  Her 
last  appearance  was  in  1838.  at  the  National  theatre, 
for  her  husband's  benefit,  as  Susan  in  “ Perfection.” 
Mrs.  Hackett’s  forte  was  comedy  and  operetta 
although  she  sometimes  performed  tragic  parts. 
In  “The  Croakers  ” Halleck  thus  mentions  her: 
"There's  sweet  Miss  Lee-Sugg — by  the  way,  she’s 
not  pretty — 

She’s  a little,  too  large,  and  has  not  too  much 
grace. 

Yet  there’s  something  about  her  so  witching 
and  witty, 

Tis  pleasure  to  gaze  on  her  good-humored 
face.” 

—Their  son,  John  Keteltaa,  lawyer,  b.  in  Utica 
N.  Y..  13  Feb.,  1821 ; d.  in  New  York  city,  26  Dec., 
1879,  was  educated  at  Columbia  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1837.  He  then  studied  law  in  Utica, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  In 
1850— ’7  he  resided  in  California,  where  he  was  for  ' 
some  time  corporation-counsel  for  San  Francisco. 
He  was  made  assistant  corporation-counsel  of  New 
V'*rk  city  in  1803,  and  in  1800  Ijecame  recorder  of 
the  city,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death.  lie 
was  noted  for  his  independence  on  the  bench. 

HACKLEY.  Charles  Ellha,  physician,  b.  in 
Unadilla,  N.  Y„  22  Feb.,  1880.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1850, 
and  nt  the  medical  school  in  1800.  He  was  sur- 
geon in  the  2d  U.  S.  cavalry  in  1801-’4,  and  was 
surgeon-in-chief  of  the  3d  cavalry  division,  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  He  was  appointed  physician  to  ; 
the  New  York  hospital  in  180#,  was  surgeon  to  the 
New  York  eye  and  ear  infirmary  in  1805-'?5,  and 
clinical  professor  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear  in 
the  Women’s  medical  college.  New  York,  in  1870-’0. 
He  has  translated  Stell  wag’s  44  Diseases  of  the  Eye ” 
(1867):  Niemeyer’s  "Practical  Medicine  ” (1809); 
Billroth’s  "Surgical  Pathology”  (1871);  and  has 
written  articles  in  Wood’s  44 Reference  Handtiook 
of  the  Medical  Sciences,”  and  other  contributions 
to  medical  literature. 

HACKLEY,  Charles  William,  educator,  b.  in 
Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.,  9 March,  1809;  d.  in  New 
York  city,  10  Jan.,  1801.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
U S.  military  academy  in  1829,  and  was  assist- 
ant professor  there  till  1832.  He  then  studied  law, 
and  subsequently  theology,  anti  was  ordained  as 
a clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
in  1835.  He  was  professor  of  mat  nematics  in  the 
University  of  New  York  till  1838.  and  afterward 
president  of  Jefferson  college,  Mississippi,  and 
rector  of  St.  Peter’s  church  in  Auburn.  N.  Y.  In 
1843  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy  in  Columbia  college,  and  in  1857 
*»s  transferred  to  that  of  astronomy  alone,  which 
he  held  till  his  death.  He  exerted  himself  particu- 
larly to  establish  an  astronomical  observatory  in 
New  York  city.  Prof.  Hacklev  contributed  to  daily 
and  weekly  journals  and  to  scientific  periodicals, 
and  published  a "Treatise  on  Algebra  ” (New  York, 
1346);  * Elementary  Course  in  Geometry  ” (1847); 
and  • Elements  of  Trigonometry  ” (1850). 


HACKLEMAN,  Pleasant  Adam,  soldier,  b. 
in  Franklin  county,  Ind.,  15  Nov.,  1814 ; d.  near 
Corinth,  Miss.,  4 Oct.,  1802.  His  father,  Major 
John  Ilacklcmnn.  fought  in  the  war  of  1812.  After 
engaging  for  a numl>erof  years  in  fanning,  the  son 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May. 
1837.  ne  liegun  practice  in  Rushville,  rose  rap- 
idly to  distinction  in  his  profession,  and  in  August, 

| 18il7,  was  elected  judge  of  the  nrohate  court  of 
Rush  county,  which  office  he  helu  till  1841,  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  state  house  of  representa- 
tives. After  serving  for  several  years  as  clerk  of 
Rush  county,  he  was,  in  1847  and  1858,  a candi- 
date for  congress,  hut  was  defeated.  In  1860  he 
j was  a member  of  the  Republican  national  con- 
; vention  at  Chicago,  and  in  1861  of  the  peace  con- 
ference at  Washington.  lie  entered  the  national 
service  in  May,  1861,  as  colonel  of  the  16th  In- 
diana regiment,  and.  after  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  served  under  Gen.  Banks  in  Virginia.  He 
was  made  a brigadier-general,  28  April.  1862,  and 
in  June  was  ordered  to  rejw*rt  to  Gen.  Grant  in  the 
southwest.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  battle 
of  lukn  and  in  that  of  Corinth,  where  he  was  killed 
on  the  second  day  of  the  fight. 

HADDEN,  James  M.,  soldier,  d.  in  England, 
28  Oct.,  1817.  He  was  an  American  loyalist,  and 
served  under  Burgoyne  and  Cornwallis.  He  was 
appointed  lieutenant  of  artillery,  7 July,  1 770,  was 
promoted  to  a captainev  in  March.  1784.  became 
colonel  in  1804,  and  major-general  in  1811.  After 
the  Revolution  horrent  to  England,  became  secre- 
tary to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  was  adjutant- 
general  under  Sir  Charles  Stuart  during  the  stay 
of  the  latter  in  Portugal. 

HADDOCK.  Charles  Driokett,  author,  b.  in 
Franklin,  N.  II.,  20  June,  1796;  d.  in  West  Leija- 
non,  N.  H..  15  Jan.,  1861.  Ilis  mother  was  a sis- 
ter of  Daniel  Webster.  He  was  graduated  nt 
Dartmouth  in  1816  ami  at  Andover  seminary  in 
1819.  when  he  returned  to  Dartmouth.  He  occu- 
pied  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  there 
from  1819  till  1838.  and  that  of  intellectual  phi- 
losophy and  political  economy  from  1838  till  1854. 
He  was  U.  ».  charge  d’affaires  in  Portugal  from 
1850  till  1854.  lie  was  four  years  in  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature,  where  he  introduced  and 
carried  the  present  common-school  system  of  the 
state,  and  was  the  first  school  commissioner  under 
that  system,  lie  was  the  originator  of  (he  rail- 
road system  in  New  Hampshire,  wrote  with  ability 
on  many  subjects,  and  was  thoroughly  versed  in 
public  law.  His  anniversary  orations,  lectures, 
reports  for  flfb'en  years  on  education,  sermons, 
writings  on  agriculture,  and  rhetoric,  are  numer- 
ous. He  published  a volume  of  addresses  and 
other  writings,  including  occasional  sermons (1846), 
and  was  a contributor  to  the  44  Bibliotheca  Sacra,” 
44  Biblical  Repertory,”  and  other  periodicals. 

HADDOCK.  John  A.,  aeronaut,  b.  17  Oct.,  1823. 
In  com  {Million  ship  with  John  Imi  Mountain  he  made 
the  second  of  two  memorable  balloon  journeys,  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  upper  currents  of  the  at- 
mosphere as  a means  of  travelling.  '\  he  two  voy- 
agers left  Watertown.  N.  Y..  on  22  Sept.,  1859.  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  sailed  almost  due  north  to 
a point  150  miles  north  of  Ottawa  city.  Canada, 

: making  the  journey  of  300  miles,  the  greater  {>art 
of  it  after  dark,  in  about  four  hours. 

HADLEY,  James,  philologist,  b.  in  Fairfield, 
N.  Y.,30  March,  1821;  d.  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  14 
Nov.,  1872.  He  received  his  early  instruction  nt 
the  Fairfield  academy, and  also acquired  some  scien- 
tific knowledge  from  his  father,  who  whs  professor 
[ of  chemistry  in  the  College  of  physicians  and  sur- 
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geonsof  the  western  district  of  New  York  in  Pair- 
field.  Subsequently  the  son  became  an  assistant  in 
the  academy,  but  afterward  entered  Yale  as  a jun- 
ior, and  was  graduated  in  1842.  After  a year  spent 
as  a resident  graduate,  he  entered  the  theological 
seminary,  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  ex- 
cept from  September,  1844,  till  April.  1845,  when 
he  was  tutor  in  mathematics  at  Middlebury  col- 
lege. In  September,  1845,  he  became  tutor  of 
classical  history  in  Yale,  which  office  he  held  for 
three  years,  when  he  was  ap|>ointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Greek.  He  continued  as  such  until 
July,  1851,  when  he  succeeded  President  Theodore 
D.  Woo  bey  as  full  professor,  and  continued  to 
hold  the  chair  until  his  death.  Prof.  Hadley’s 
philological  studies  made  him  known  throughout 
the  world.  He  was  also  well  versed  in  civil  law. 
ilia  course  of  lectures  on  that  subject  wus  included 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  Yale  law-school,  and  was 
likewise  delivered  at  Harvard.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  American  committee  for  the  revision  of 
the  New  Testament.  Prof.  Hadley  was  one  of  tho 
original  members  of  the  American  Oriental  soci- 
ety, and  its  president  in  1870-’2,  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  American  philological  association  and 
of  the  National  academy  of  sciences.  He  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  reviews,  and  his  larger 
works  were  “A  Greek  Grammar  for  Schools  and 
Colleges”  (New  York,  I860);  “A  Brief  History  of 
the  English  Language,"  contributed  as  an  intro- 
duction to  Webster’s  “ American  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language”  (Springfield,  1864);  and  "Ele- 
ments of  the  Greek  Language”  (New  York,  I860). 
After  his  death  there  appeared,  edited  by  Presi- 
dent Woolsey,  twelve  lectures  on  “Roman  Law” 
(New  York,  1873),  and  a series  of  twenty  “ Philo- 
logical and  Critical  Essays”  (1873), edited  by  Prof. 
William  D.  Whitney.— Hb  brother,  Henry  Ham- 
ilton, educator,  b.  in  Fairfield,  N.  Y.,  19  July, 
1826;  d.  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  1 Aug.,  1864,  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1845,  with  the  highest  honors 
of  his  class.  Subsequently  he  held  the  office  of 
tutor  for  two  years,  meanwhile  pursuing  theologi- 
cal studies,  anil  finally  completed  his  course  at  An- 
dover in  1853.  He  then  spent  some  time  in  New 
York  studying  law,  but  returned  to  New'  Haven, 
and  there  spent  more  than  three  years  in  theologi- 
cal pursuits,  especially  in  a systematic  study  of  the 
Hebrew  language  and  the  Old  Testament  scriptures. 
In  1858  he  became  instructor  of  sacred  literature 
in  Union  theological  seminary,  New  York,  and  ac- 
cepted the  chair  of  Hebrew  there  in  1862.  During 
1861  he  held  the  professorship  of  Hebrew'  in  the 
theological  department  of  Yale.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war  he  was  prevented  by  his  friends 
from  enlisting  in  the  army,  but  paid  for  two  sub- 
stitutes from  nis  own  purse.  During  the  summer 
vacation  of  1864  he  offered  his  time  for  the  work 
of  the  U.  S.  sanitary  commission,  and  was  sent 
to  City  Point,  Va.,  where  his  excessive  labors  and 
the  hot  weather  induced  fever,  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  died.  His  publications  were  confined 
to  articles  that  he  contributed  to  the  “American 
Theological  Review.” — Arthur  Twining,  son  of 
James,  political  economist,  b.  in  New  Haven.  Conn., 
23  April,  1850,  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1876.  and 
then  studied  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  In  1879 
he  became  a tutor  at  Yale,  and  in  1883  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  on  political  science,  becoming 
professor  of  that  subject  in  1886.  He  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  Con- 
necticut in  1885,  and  in  that  capacity  published 
reports  in  1885  and  1886.  Prof.  Hadley  has  made 
a special  study  of  railroads,  and  contributed  much 
to  periodicals ’on  that  subject.  He  has  written  an 


article  on  “ Railway  Legislation  ” for  the  “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica”  (1885),  a series  for  Lalor’s 
“ Cyclopaedia  of  Political  Science”  (1884),  and 
“Railroad  Transportation;  its  History  and  its 
Laws”  (New  York,  1885),  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  and  Russian. 

HAENKE,  Thaddeus,  South  American  natural- 
ist, b.  in  Kreibitz,  Bohemia,  5 Oct.,  1761  ; d.  in 
Cochabamba,  Peru,  in  1817.  He  studied  in  the 
universities  of  Prague  and  Vienna,  and  devoted 
himself  to  botany,  especially  under  the  guidance  of 
Jacquin,  to  whose  “Collectanea”  he  contributed 
an  account  of  the  “ Flora  of  the  Austrian  Alps.” 
In  1789  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment as  botanist,  in  order  to  accompany  Mnlas- 
pina  in  his  tour  round  the  world.  Having  reached 
Spain  too  late,  he  embarked  at  Cadiz  for  Monte- 
video, and,  after  suffering  shipwreck,  finally  joined 
Mulaspina,  in  Chili,  accompanying  him  in  bis  voy- 
age to  the  north,  along  the  American  coast  as  far 
as  Nootka  sound  in  Vancouver  island.  He  re- 
turned by  sea  to  the  port  of  Acapulco  and  trav- 
elled through  every  part  of  Mexico.  He  then  em- 
barked again,  and,  alter  visiting  several  groups  of 
islands  in  the  South  sea,  landed  at  Concepcion, 
Chili,  in  1794.  He  purchased  land  thirty  miles 
from  Cochabamba,  Peru,  and  passed  tho  rest  of 
his  life  alternately  in  Cochabamba  or  on  his  estate, 
on  which  he  opened  and  worked  a silver-mine.  He 
ascended  the  volcano  of  Arequipa,  and  published 
notes  of  his  geological  observations,  founded  a lx>- 
tanic  garden  at  Cochabamba,  nnd  enriched  it 
with  exotic  plants  collected  in  his  travels.  He 
took  poison  by  mistake  in  1817,  and  died  from  its 
effects.  He  bequeathed  his  botanic  collections  to 
his  native  country,  but  only  a part  of  them  reached 
their  destination.  They  were  placed  in  the  Na- 
tional museum  of  Prague.  Haenkc  did  not  pub- 
lish any  narrative  of  his  explorations,  but  left 
numerous  notes  on  his  collections  and  some  manu- 
scripts, which  other  botanists  have  utilized.  The 
“ Reliquiro  Hienkianro”  was  published  after  his 
death  (Prague,  1825).  In  the  beginning  of  this 
work  there  is  a life  of  the  naturalist  by  Count  von 
Sternberg.  A copy  of  Haenke’s  “ Int  roduction  o 
la  histona  natural  dc  Cochabamba,”  printed  in 
Lima  and  dated  15  Feb.,  1799.  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Azara,  who  published  it  in  his  “Travels  in 
South  America.”  A memoir  addressed  by  Haenke 
to  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Cochabamba, 
and  dated  20  April,  1799,  entitled  “ Mcmoria  sobre 
los  rios  navegables  quo  fluyen  al  Marufion.  proce- 
dentes  de  las  Cordilleras  del  Peril.”  was  published 
by  Jose*  Arenales  (Buenos  Ayres,  1833). 

IIAGA,  Godfrey,  philanthropist,  b.  in  Isingen, 
WOrtemberg,  30  Nov.,  1745;  d.  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa,  5 Feb.,  1825.  After  emigrating  to  this  coun- 
try, he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  a 
merchant,  and  w'as  connected  with  the  principal 
charitable  and  mercantile  institutions  of  the  city. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Philadelphia  city  council 
in  1797-1800.  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
in  1800-M.  He  beaueathed  an  estate  valued  at 
$350,000  to  charitable  purposes. 

HAGARTY,  John  Hawkins,  Canadian  jurist, 
b.  in  Dublin,  Ireland.  17  Dec.,  1810.  He  entered 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  in  1832,  but  two  years 
afterward  emigrated  to  Canada,  and  settled  in 
Toronto.  There  he  Studied  law.  and  in  1840  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Upper  Canada.  In  1856 
he  was  made  queen’s  counsel,  in  1856  was  ap- 
pointed a judge,  and  in  1868  chief  justice  of  tho 
court  of  common  pleas.  He  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  court  of  queen’s  bench,  and  in 
1878  became  chief  justice  of  Ontario. 
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HAGEN,  Hermann  A ugnst,  entomologist,  b.  in 
Kfinipberg,  Prussia,  30  May,  1817.  For  the  last  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  some  ancestor  of  his  has 
been  connected  with  the  University  of  Konigsberg. 
Vounjf  Hagen  was  graduated  at  the  gymnasium 
in  1836,  and  received  his  medical  degree  from  the 
university  in  his  native  city  in  1840.  also  studying 
later  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris,  aud  elsewhere. 
Meanwhile  he  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
entomology,  and  in  1834  published  his  first  pa|>er 
on  “ Prussian  Odontata.”  In  1843  he  returned  to 
Kfaigsberg,  entered  on  the  general  practice  of 
medicine,  and  for  three  vears  was  first  assistant  at 
the  surgical  hospital.  From  1863  till  1807  he  was 
rice-president  of  the  city  council  and  member  of 
the  school-board.  While  holding  these  offices  he 
was  invited  by  Louis  Agassiz  to  come  to  Cambridge 
as  assistant  in  entomology  at  the  Museum  of  com- 
parative zofilogy,  and  in  1870  was  mAde  professor 
of  that  science  at  Harvard.  In  1863  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  University 
of  Konigsberg,  and  he  is  a fellow  of  the  American 
association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  besides 
being  a member  of  other  scientific  societies.  His 
publications  include  upward  of  four  hundred  arti- 
cles of  which  the  most  important  is  his 41  Biblio- 
theca Entomologica  ” (Leipsic,  1862). 

HAGEN,  Theodore,  musician,  b.  in  Hamburg, 
Germany,  15  April,  1828;  d.  in  New  York  city,  27 
Dec.,  18*1.  He  studied  music  in  his  native  city  and 
in  Paris;  in  the  latter  city  from  1841  till  1843.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Germany  ho  became  known  as 
a writer  on  musical  topics,  especially  as  a contribu- 
tor to  Schumann’s  “ Xeue  Zeitsehnft  fflr  Musik” 
and  as  the  author  of  a book  entitled,  in  its  English 
translation,  " Civilization  and  Music.”  He  came 
to  New  York  in  1854,  and  assumed  the  editorship 
of  the  “ Musical  Gazette,”  which  was  at  the  end  of 
about  sis  months  consolidated  with  another  jour- 
nal under  the  title  of  the  “ New  York  Musical  Re- 
view and  Gazette,”  of  which  in  1862  he  became 
both  editor  and  proprietor.  Besides  the  work  men- 
tioned above  he  wrote  “ Musical  Novels”  (1848). 

HAGER,  Albert  David,  geologist,  b.  in  Ches- 
ter, Vt.,  1 Nov.,  1817.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  his  native  place,  and  in  1856 
was  assistant  state  naturalist  of  Vermont.  He  was 
assistant  state  geologist  under  Prof.  Edward  Hitch- 
cock in  1857-’61,ana  state  geologist  and  curator  of 
the  state  cabinet  of  natural  history  in  1862-’70.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  state  geologist  of 
Missouri,  and  since  1877  he  has  been  librarian  of 
the  Chicago  historical  society.  Mr.  Hager  was 
commissioner  from  Vermont  to  the  Paris  exposi- 
tion of  1867.  He  has  published  “Geology  of  Ver- 
mont,” with  Prof.  Hitchcock  (2  vols.,  Claremont, 
N.  H„  1861);  the  annua!  reports  of  the  Vermont 
fish  commission  (Montpelier,  Vt.,  1806-'!)) ; “ Eco- 
nomic Geology  of  Vermont  ” ; and  a rcjiort  on  the 
geological  survey  of  Missouri  (1871). 

HAGER,  John  Shnrpenstien,  senator,  b.  in 
Morris  county,  N.  J.,  12  March,  1818.  He  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1836.  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840.  Ho  settled  in 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  practising  his  profession  until 
1849.  when  he  went  to  California.  He  served  in 
the  state  senate  in  1852- '4,  and  again  in  1807-’73. 
In  1855  he  was  elected  state  district  judge  for  the 
district  of  San  Francisco,  and  served  six  years.  In 
1871  he  became  a regent  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  he  had  been  active  in  establishing. 
He  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  as  an  anti- 
monopoly  Democrat,  and  served  from  9 Feb.,  1874, 
fill  3 March,  1875,  filling  the  unexpired  term  of 
Eugene  Casserly,  resigned.  ne  has  since  been  a 


member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  present 
constitution  of  California,  and  was  president  of  the 
convention  that  adopted  a new  charter  for  San 
Francisco  under  that  constitution.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1885  collector  of  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. which  office  he  still  (1887)  holds. 

HAGERT,  Henry  Schell,  lawyer,  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa..  2 May,  1826;  d.  there,  18  Dec..  1885. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  Central  high-school,  Phil- 
adelphia, in  1842,  admitted  to  the  bar,  8 May, 
1847.  and  soon  afterward  became  solicitor  for  the 
board  of  guardians  of  the  poor.  After  the  con- 
solidation of  the  city  in  1854  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant city  solicitor,  and  as  such  drafted  many  of 
the  most  important  city  ordinances.  He  served  as 
assistant  district  attorney  in  1856-’7.  1868-’71,and 
1875-’H.  and  as  district  attorney  in  1878-’81.  He 
was  especially  distinguished  as  a nun  prius  law- 
yer. In  early  life  he  contributed  prose  and  poetry 
to  periodicals ; and  after  his  death  a volume  of 
his  poems,  with  a memoir  by  Charles  A.  Lagen, 
was  printed  privately  (Philadelphia,  1886). 

HAGNER,  Peter,  financier,  b.  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  1 Oet„  1772  ; d.  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  16  July, 
1850.  He  was  appointed  a clerk  in  the  treasury 
department  by  Gen.  Washington  in  1793,  assistant 
accountant  of  the  war  department  in  1797.  and 
third  auditor  by  Mr.  Monroe  when  that  office  was 
created  in  1817.  He  served  under  every  admin- 
istration for  fifty-six  consecutive  years,  resigning 
his  office  in  1849.  Twice  by  direct  votes  congress 
expressed  its  appreciation  of  his  services  in  the 
settlement  of  large  and  important  claims.  This 
office  became  at  one  time  so  prominent,  from  the 
calls  made  upon  its  chief  by  congress,  before  the 
institution  of  the  court  of  claims,  that  John  Ran- 
dolph. of  Roanoke,  pausing  in  debate  for  a phrase 
to  express  his  sense  of  the  influence  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  styled  him  “ the 
great  third  auditor  of  nations.”— ll is  son,  Peter 
Valentine,  soldier,  b.  in  Washington,  I>.  (•.,  28 
Aug..  1815,  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  military 
academy  in  1836,  and  assigned  to  the  1st  artillery. 
He  served  on  topographical  duty,  took  part  in  the 
Florida  campaign  of  1886-'7  with  a field  battery, 
was  assigned  to  frontier  duty  during  the  Canada 
border  disturbances  until  July,  1838,  and  then 
transferred  to  the  ordnance  corps.  On  22  May, 
1840,  he  was  promoted  1st  lieutenant  of  ordnance. 
In  the  war  with  Mexico  he  was  attached  to  the 
siege-train  company  of  ordnance  of  Gen.  Scott's 
army,  brevettea  captain  for  “gallant  and  merito- 
rious conduct  ” at  Cerro  Gordo,  18  April,  1847,  and 
major  for  Chapultenec,  13  Sept,,  1847.  He  was 
wounded  at  the  San  Uosme  pate  in  the  assault  and 
capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico  the  day  following. 
Maj.  Ilagner  made  a visit  to  Europe  under  orders 
from  the  secretary  of  war  in  1848-'9,  inspecting 
laboratories  and  manufactories  of  percussion-caps, 
and  procuring  information  upon  the  systems  of 
artillery  And  the  armament  and  equipment  of 
troops.  He  was  promoted  to  captain  of  ordnance, 
10  July,  1851,  and  major  of  ordnance,  3 Aug., 
and  was  in  command  of  various  arsenals  and  in- 
spector of  powder  until  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war.  On  25  April,  1861.  he  was  assigned  to  the 
duty  of  ordering,  inspecting,  and  purchasing  arms 
and  ordnance  stores,  and  in  March.  1862,  appointed 
assistant  to  the  commission  on  ordnance  contracts 
and  claims.  He  was  inspector  of  the  factories  mak- 
ing small  arms  for  the  government  till  25  Dec., 
1863,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Watervliet  arsenal ; was  made  lieutenant -colonel  of 
ordnance,  1 June,  1868,  brovetted  colonel  and 
brigadier-general,  l\  S,  army,  13  March,  1865,  for 
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his  services  in  the  ordnance  department,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  ordnance,  7 March, 
1807.  He  was  placed  on  the  retired  list,  1 June, 
1881,  at  his  own  request,  having  been  in  the  service 
for  more  than  forty  years. 

HAGOOD.  Johnson,  lawyer,  b.  in  West  Vir- 
ginia in  1771 ; d.  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1816. 
When  he  was  four  years  old  his  father’s  family  re- 
moved to  Ninety-Six,  S.  C.  He  was  on  one  occa- 
sion sent  out  in  the  night,  when  about  seven  years 
of  age,  to  procure  medical  assistance  for  his  father's 
faimlv,  and  passcsl  through  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
gueriila  skirmishes  so  frequent  at  that  time.  Sev- 
eral corpses  were  lying  unburiwl  on  the  field,  and 
wolves  were  feeding  on  them.  1 1 is  nerves  were 
severely  tried,  but  Tie  performed  his  errand.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  the  lad  determined  to  take 
care  of  himself,  and  walked  sixty  miles  to  Granby, 
where  ho  succeeded  in  obtaining  employment  in  a 
country  store.  At  the  end  of  a year  he  went  to 
Charleston  and  entered  a lawyer's  office,  having 
access  to  l>ooks,  and  attending  a night-school.  He 
soon  began  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1783  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  imme- 
diately became  a partner  with  his  |>atron,  who  was 
elected  to  congress,  and  left  to  young  Hagood  the 
entire  management  of  his  practice.  He  practised 
law  until  1813,  and  attained  note  in  his  profession. 
Mr.  Hagood  also  devoted  much  attention  to  natu- 
ral sciences,  was  interested  in  the  study  of  elec- 
tricity and  galvanism,  and  procured  from  Europe 
extensive  apparatus  for  his  experiments.  He  edu- 
cated his  younger  brothers  ana  sisters  and  several 
children  of  his  poorer  neighbors.  In  1806  he  pur- 
chased lands,  and,  gradually  withdrawing  from 
practice,  devoted  himself  to  their  improvement. 

If  AGUE,  William,  clergvman,  b.  in  Pelham, 
Westchester  eo.,  N.  Y„  4 Jan.,  1808.  He  was 
graduated  at  Hamilton  in  1826,  and  at  the  Newton 
theological  institution  in  1829.  On  20  October 
of  the  latter  year  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
2d  Baptist  church  at.  Utica,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1831.  He  has  since  held  pastorates 
in  Boston,  Providence,  and  New  York  city.  He 
was  elected  professor  of  homiletics  in  the  fiaptist 
theological  seminary  at  Chicago  in  1869,  and  later 
accepted  a pastoral  charge  at  Orange,  N.  J.  Dr. 
Hague  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Brown 
in  1849,  and  from  Harvard  in  1863.  He  was 
also  chosen  a trustee  of  the  former  university 
in  1837  and  of  Vassar  college  in  18<31.  He  is 
the  author  of  numerous  occasional  addresses  ami 
orations,  including  discourses  on  the  life  and 
character  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Adoniram 
Judsou.  He  has  also  published  “The  Baptist 
Church  Transplanted  from  the  Old  World  to  the 
New  ” (New  York,  1846) : “ Guide  to  Conversation 
on  the  Gosj>cl  of  John  ” (Boston) ; “ Review  of 
I)rs.  Fuller  and  Wayland  on  Slavery”  (Boston); 
“Christianity  and  Statesmanship”  (New  York, 
1855;  enlarged  ed.,  Boston,  1865);  “Home  Life” 
(New  York.  1855);  “The  Authority  and  Perpetu- 
ity of  the  Christian  Sabbath  ” (1868);  “The  Self- 
witnessing  Character  of  the  New  Testament  Chris- 
tianity” (Philadelphia,  1871);  and  “Christian 
Greatness  in  the  Minister”  (Boston,  1880). — His 
son,  Janies  Duncan,  mining  engineer,  b.  irt  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  26  Feb.,  1836.  was  educated  at  the 
Lawrence  scientific  school  of  Harvard, at  the  Frei- 
berg mining-school,  and  at  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen. Un  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
followed  for  a time  the  profession  of  mining  en- 
gineer, and  in  1867  became  first  assistant  geologist 
on  the  U.  S.  geological  survey  of  the  40th  parallel, 
under  Clarence  King,  holding  that  place  for  three 


years.  In  this  connection  he  prepared  the  vo 
on  “Mining  Industries"  (Washington,  1870 
the  reports  of  the  survey.  He  then  returw 
. his  profession.  Mr.  Hague  was  sent  u 
, commissioner  to  the  World’s  fair  in  Bar 
1878,  and  with  the  assistance  of  George  F.  B 
wrote  the  report  on  “Mining  Industries  a 
Paris  Exposition  of  1878”  (Washington,  lx 
Another  son,  Arnold,  geologist,  b.  in  Ik 
Mass..  3 Dec.,  1840.  He  was  graduated  a 
Sheffield  scientific  school  of  Yale  in  1863, 
which  he  spent  three  years  in  Germany,  stu 
at  the  universities  of  GSttingen  and  ileide 
and  at  the  Freiberg  mining-school.  In  18 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  was  app* 
assistant  geologist  on  the  U.  S.  geological  ex 
tion  of  the  40th  parallel  under  Clarence  Kiiq 
then  went  to  California,  and  spent  the  win 
1867-’8  in  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  studying  tli 
face  geology  of  the  Comstock  lode  and  the  cl 
; try  of  the  amalgamation  process  as  practised 
and  known  as  the  “ Washoe  process.”  T1 
suits  of  this  study  were  published  in  volui 
l of  the  report  of  the  exploration,  under  th 
1 of  “Chemistry  of  the  Washoe  Process.*’  II 
I contributed  to  the  same  volume  a chapter  < 
geology  of  the  White  Pine  mining  distri 
which  there  was  first  brought  to  notice  the 
| development  of  Devonian  rocks  in  the  Great 
| of  Utah  and  Nevada.  In  volume  ii. — “Dese 
Geology"  — of  the 
report  of  the  explo- 
ration, which  is  the 
joint  work  of  Mr. 

Hague  and  Samuel 
F.  Eiuinons,  there  is 
, given  the  results  of 
a detailed  geologi- 
cal survey  across  the 
Cordilleras  of  North 
America,  from  the 
Great  Plains  to  the 
Sierra  Nevada  range 
in  California.  This 
I work  included  a geo 
I logical  atlas  of  maps 
I and  sections,  which  /y  ^ 

1 was  completed  after  tuf 

a great  deal  of  hard- 
ship, the  map  of  the  u 

Great  Basin  lx*ing  accomplished  before  th 
plot  ion  of  either  the  Union  or  Central  Paci 
way.  On  the  termination  of  this  work  in 
i received  the  appointment  of  government 
gist  of  Guatemala,  and  travelled  extensive 
the  republic,  visiting  the  principal  mining 
! and  the  centres  of  volcanic  activity.  In 
| was  engaged  by  the  Chinese  government  tc 
ine  gold,  silver,  and  lead  mines  in  northern 
I On  the  organization  of  the  U.  S.  geological 
in  1879  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  i 
I came  one  of  its  geologists.  He  was  sent 
vada.  and  made  a report  on  the  “ Geolog) 
Eureka  District.”  In  1883  lie  was  made  g 
of  the  Yellowstone  park  di vision,  and  assi 
the  study  of  the  geysers  of  that  district  in 
tion  with  the  extinct  volcanic  regions  of  th 
mountains.  He  is  a member  of  scientifl 
ties  l>oth  in  the  United  States  and  Euro 
in  1885  was  elected  to  the  National  oea* 
sciences.  He  1ms  made  numerous  eontribu 
scientific  journals,  on  lithology  and  geol* 
is  the  principal  author  of  the  following  m 
j “ The  Volcanoes  of  California.  Oregon,  an* 
I ington  Territory”  (1883);  “The  Volcani* 
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of  the  Great  Basin”  (1884);  44 On  the  Develop* 
ment  of  Crystallization  in  the  Igneous  Rocks  of 
Washoe”  (1885);  44 Nevada,  with  Notes  on  the 
Geology  of  the  District”  (1885);  and  “The  Vol- 
canic Hocks  of  Salvador”  (1888). 

HAHN,  Michael,  politician,  b.  in  Bavaria, 
24  Nov.,  1830 ; d.  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  15  March, 
1886.  While  he  was  an  infant  his  parents  re- 
moved to  New  York,  and  a few  years  later  to  New 
Orleans.  He  was  graduated  at  the  high-school  of 
that  city,  and  in  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  I Louisiana  in  1854.  When  twenty-two 
years  of  age  he  was  elected  school-director,  served 
for  several  years,  and  at  one  time  was  presi- 
dent of  the  hoard.  He  was  antagonistic  to  the 
Slidell  wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  opposed  Mr. 
Buchanan  for  president  in  1856,  was  a strong 
Douglas  advocate,  and  a vehement  anti-slavery 
agitator.  In  1860-T  he  was  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  canvassed  the  state  against  secession, 
and  he  personally  exerted  all  his  influence  to  pre- 
vent disunion.  Mr.  Hahn’s  opponents  charged 
that  in  1861,  with  all  public,  state,  and  parish  offi- 
cers, he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Confed- 
erate government ; but  the  official  records  show  Lhut 
he  renewed  his  oath  of  office  as  notary,  but  omit- 
ted the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  no  public  notice  was 
taken  of  the  omission.  On  the  arrival  of  Admi- 
ral Farragut’s  fleet  in  New  Orleans,  25  April.  1862, 
Mr.  Hahn  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  and  represented  the  2d  congressional  dis- 
trict of  Louisiana  in  congress  as  a Republican, 
from  17  Feb.  to  3 March,  1868.  At  the  end  of  his 
term  he  returned  to  New  Orleans,  advocated  the 
reopening  of  the  Federal  courts,  and  bought  and 
edited  tlu*  “New  Orleans  True  Delta,"  in  which 
he  advocated  emancipation.  In  March,  1804,  he 
was  inaugurated  governor  of  Louisiana.  He  pos- 
sessed the  full  confidence  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  who 
wrote  him  a letter  advising  that  the  elective  fran- 
chise be  extended  to  the  negro  race,  and  granting 
him  the  additional  powers  of  military  governor. 
In  1865  ho  was  chosen  U.  8.  senator,  but  did  not 
press  his  claim  to  his  seat.  In  July,  1866.  while 

Jirescnt  at  the  Mechanics’  institute  in  New  Orleans 
luring  the  riot  of  that  month,  he  was  severely 
wounded.  Mr.  Hahn  became  the  editor  of  the 
44  New  Orleans  Republican  ” in  1867,  and  four 
years  later  removed  to  his  sugar-plantation  in  St. 
Charles  parish,  where  he  built  I he  village  of  Ilahn- 
ville.  He  was  a member  of  the  legislature  from 
18?2  till  1876,  and  in  1879  was  elected  district 
judge,  which  office  be  resigned  in  1885,  on  his  elec- 
tion to  congress,  where  he  was  the  only  Republi- 
can member  from  his  state. 

II A IDT.  John  Valentine,  artist  and  evan- 
gelist, b.  in  Dantzic.  Germany,  4 Oet.,  1700;  d. 
in  Bethlehem,  Pa,  18  Jan.,  1780.  He  was  educated 
at  Berlin,  where  his  father  was  court- jeweller.  The 
son  studied  jaunting  at  Venice,  Borne,  Paris,  ami 
London.  W hen  he  was  forty  years  of  age  he 
united  with  the  Moravian  church  and  devoted 
himself  to  |aiinting  portraits  of  its  clergymen  and 
other  pictures,  the  majority  of  which  represented 
scriptural  incidents.  In  1754  he  emigrated  to 
America,  was  ordained  a deacon  of  the  church,  and 
began  t<>  preach  through  the  middle  colonies  as  an 
evangelist,  at  the  same  time  continuing  to  paint. 
A gallery  of  his  portraits  and  several  of  his  other 
pictures  are  still  preserved  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Among  the  latter  the  most  remarkable  is  h re- 
duretl  copy  of  a largo  painting  which  he  produced 
in  Germany,  representing  the  first  converts  of  the 
various  nations  to  which  the  Moravians  brought 
the  gospel,  coming  to  the  throne  of  Christ’s  glory. 


Twelve  of  Haidt’s  paintings,  setting  forth  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  Jesus,  which  formerly  adorned 
the  walls  of  the  first  church-edifice  at  Bethlehem, 
were  many  years  ago  sold  to  a dealer,  who  realized 
enormous  profits  from  them. 

HAIGHT,  Benjamin  I.,  clergyman,  b.  in  New 
York  city,  16  Oct..  1899;  d.  there,  21  Feb.,  1879. 
He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1828,  and  at 
the  General  theological  seminary  of  the  Episcopal 
church  in  1831.  He  was  ordained  deacon  the  same 
ear,  and  priest,  in  1833.  While  in  deacon's  orders 
e was  elected  (1831)  rector  of  St.  Peter's  church. 
New  York,  and  in  1834  was  called  to  St.  Paul’s, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  1837  he  was  elected  rector 
of  All  Saints’,  New  York,  and  remained  there  until 
1846.  He  was  chosen  professor  of  pastoral  theology 
in  the  General  theological  seminary  in  1837,  and 
•erred  the  interest*  of  the  church  in  that  chair 
until  1855.  In  the  latter  year  I)r.  Haight  was 
elected  an  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  church. 
New  York,  and  during  the  absence  of  the  rector  in 
1874  held  the  office  of  assistant  rector.  He  was  a 
delegate  from  New  York  to  the  general  conventions 
of  1868,  1871,  and  1874.  In  1873  I>r.  Haight  was 
elected  bishop  of  Massachusetts,  but  declined  on 
account  of  fee  ole  health.  He  served  as  secretary  of 
the  Convention  of  New  York  for  twenty  years,  and 
was  a member  of  the  standing  committee  of  the 
diocese  for  ten  years.  He  was  elected  a trustee  of 
Columbia  college  in  1843,  and  gave  much  time  and 
attention  to  the  interests  of  that  institution.  Dr. 
Haight  was  an  excellent  speaker  and  debater,  and 
exercised  a wide  influence  in  guiding  the  course  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  under  anomalous  and  trying 
conditions.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  of 
his  life  he  suffered  from  immured  health  caused  by 
overtaxed  energies.  He  published  a few  occasional 
sermons  and  addresses.— 1 1 is  son,  Charles  is  an 

architect,  and  designed  the  new  buildings  of  Colum- 
bia college  and  the  General  theological  seminary. 

HAIGHT.  Henry  Huntley,  lawyer,  b.  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y„  20  May,  1825 : d.  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  2 Sept.,  1878.  His  father,  Fletcher  M. 
Haight,  was  U.  S.  judge  for  the  district  of  Califor- 
nia. The  son  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1844,  stud- 
ied law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  St.  Louis 
in  October.  1846.  He  afterward  removed  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  entered  on  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  1850.  He  was  appointed  U.  S.  district 
judge  by  President  Lincoln,  and  in  1867  was  elected 
governor  by  the  Democratic  party,  remaining  in 
office  until  1871,  when  he  was  renominated,  but 
defeated  by  Newton  Booth.  He  then  returned  to 
the  practice  of  law,  and  was  a member-elect  of 
the  State  constitutional  convention. 

HAINES.  Daniel.  governor  of  New  Jersey,  b. 
in  New  York  city,  6 Jan.,  1801 ; d.  in  Hamburg, 
Sussex  eo.,  N.  J.,  26  Jan.,  1877.  lie  was  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1820,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1823,  and  settled  at  Hamburg  in  1824.  In 
1837  ho  entered  public  life  as  a member  of  the 
council,  and  was  one  of  the  board  of  canvassers  who 
resisted  the  governor  in  giving  certificates  of  elec- 
tion to  the  Whig  candidates  in  the  famous  *•  broad- 
seal  ” election.  In  1843  he  was  elected  governor, 
and  while  in  office  proclaimed  the  new  constitution. 
Ilis  efforts  during  nis  one  year’s  term  of  office  left 
their  impress  on  the  common-schools  ami  on  the 
state  normal-school,  which  had  been  projected  by 
him.  In  1847  he  was  again  elected  governor,  ami 
served  for  three  years,  lie  was  afterward  chosen  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court,  where  he  served  until 
1861.  and  was  during  his  tenure  of  office  a member 
ex-olfieio  of  the  court  of  error  and  appeals.  From 
1870  till  1876  he  was  a member  of  several  judicial 
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commissions  relating  to  state  boundaries.  He  was 
one  of  the  committee  on  the  reunion  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  aided 
materially  in  accomplishing  the  result,  lie  was 
influential  in  establishing  the  insane  asylum  in 
Trenton,  the  soldiers’  home  in  Newark,  and  the  re- 
form-school for  juveniles  in  James  burg.  He  went 
to  Cincinnati  in  1870  as  a commissioner  to  the 
National  prison  reform  association,  and  was  one  of 
the  committee  that  met  in  London  in  1872  to  or- 
ganize an  international  congress  on  prison  disci- 
pline. He  was  also  president  of  the  Sussex  county 
liiblo  society,  and  the  oldest  living  trustee  of 
Princeton  college. — His  son,  Alnnxon  Austin, 
clergyman,  b.  in  Hamburg,  N.  J.,  18  March,  1880, 
was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1857,  and  at  the 
theological  seminary  there  in  1858.  lie  held  pas- 
torates in  Berlin.  Md.,  and  Amgansett,  L.  I„  till 
18452,  when  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  15th 
New  Jersey  regiment.  He  served  till  the  close  of 
the  war,  accompanying  his  regiment  in  the  thirty- 
six  liattles  in  which  it  was  engaged,  and  since  his 
discharge  in  1865  has  held  a pastorate  in  his  native 
place.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  engineer  of  the 
Palestine  exploration  society,  and  in  that  capacity 
visited  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  and  Turkey,  making 
in»]M.  sketches  of  Oriental  scenery,  and  transcripts 
of  rock  inscriptions.  Mr.  Haines  is  the  author 
of  a “History  of  the  Fifteenth  Regiment  of  New 
Jersey  Volunteers”  (New  York,  1883),  and  is  a 
contributor  to  various  periodicals. — Another  son, 
Thomas  Ryerson,  lawyer,  h.  in  Hamburg.  N.  J„ 
15  March.  1838 ; d.  near  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  6 
June,  18412,  was  graduated  at  Princeton  In  1857, 
and  in  184k),  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  en- 
tered on  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Newark, 
N.  J.  On  15  Aug.,  1881,  he  became  1st  lieutenant 
in  the  1st  New  Jersey  cavalry  regiment,  and  in 
March,  18(12,  was  commissioned  captain  after  de- 
clining an  appointment  on  a general's  staff.  He 
had  already  gained  credit  ns  adjutant  and  regi- 
mental judge-advocate.  He  became  the  victim  of 
a rush  movement  on  the  part  of  the  colonel  of  his 
regiment  Five  miles  in  advaiHH*  of  its  supports, 
that  regiment  was  driven  into  the  woods  near 
Harrisonburg,  and  was  surprised  ami  cut  in  pieces 
by  a vastly  superior  force.  While  he  was  bravely 
endeavoring  to  rally  his  troops,  Capt.  Haines  was 
mortallv  wounded. 

HALVES,  Richard  Townley,  merchant,  b.  in 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  21  May,  1795;  d.  there,  21  Aug* 
1870.  He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Ann  of 
Halstcd,  Haines  and  Co.,  dry-goods  merchants  in 
New  Yfork  city.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  tract  soc  iety,  a member  of  its  execu- 
tive committee  from  the  beginning,  and  for  forty 
years  the  chairman  of  its  finance  committee.  He 
served  as  a member  of  its  board  of  direction,  and 
contributed  largely  to  its  funds.  He  was  a director 
and  lilx-ral  supporter  of  the  American  Bible  so- 
ciety, the  American  board  of  foreign  missions,  and 
many  other  religious  and  benevolent  institutions, 
and  the  first  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Union  theological  seminary  in  New  York  city. 

HAINES,  Thomas  Jefferson,  soldier,  b.  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  26  Oct,  1827;  d.  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  14  Aug.,  1883.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
U.  S.  military  academy  in  1840,  assigned  to  the 
1st  artillery,  and  served  in  Fortress  Monroe,  Va., 
after  which  he  became  assistant  professor  of  mathe- 
matics  at  West  Point,  He  took  part  in  the  Flori- 
da hostilities  against  the  Seminole  Indians,  as  act- 
ing assistant  adjutant-general,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  civil  war  held  the  same  post  in  the 
Department  of  Virginia.  He  was  chief  commis- 


sary of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri  in  186 
and  then  served  as  chief  purchasing  and  si 
vising  commissary  in  the  Departments  of 
Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  the  Northwest 
1862  till  1865,  holding  the  rank  of  major, 
also  held  this  office  for  the  territory  betveu 
Mississippi  and  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  and  w; 
charge  of  affairs  of  the  subsistence  depart  inf 
Illinois  and  the  Department  of  the  Missisaip 
the  southern  Ixmndary  of  Arkansas.  He  was 
vetted  brigadier-general  on  13  March,  186J5 
faithful  and  meritorious  services.  He  had  gw 
charge  of  the  subsistence  department  throuj 
the  western  states  and  territories  from  186 
1868,  and  served  as  chief  of  the  comruissan® 
partment  of  the  south  from  1868  till  1873. 
was  then  purchasing  and  depot  commissary  ni 
ton  till  1875,  when  he  was  made  assistant  t 
commissary-general  in  Washington.  P.  C. 

HAKLUYT.  Richard.  English  author,  b. 
1656 : d.  23  Oct.,  1016.  He  was  educated  at 
minster  school  and  at  Oxford  university,  wh< 
was  appointed  lecturer  on  cosmography,  an 
the  first  to  teach  the  use  of  globes.  In  1584 
a master  of  arts  and  a professor  of  divinity, 
companied  the  English  amtwssador.  Sir  E* 
Stafford,  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  five 
On  his  return  to  England  he  was  appointed 
Walter  Raleigh  a member  of  the  company  o 
tlcmen  adventurers  and  merchants  formed  f 
purpose  of  colonizing  Virginia.  In  1605  H 
was  appointed  prebendary  of  Westminster,  I 
before  been  prenendary  of  Bristol,  and  he  re 
afterward  the  rectory  of  Wetheringset  in  S 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey.  His 
is  perpetuated  in  Hakluyt's  head,  a promont 
the  northwest  end  of  Spitzbergen,  named  by 
Hudson  in  1608;  in  Hakluyt's  island  in  1 
bay,  named  by  Bylot,  and  in  the  Hakluyt  s 
founded  in  1846  for  the  republication  of  ear 
ages  and  travels.  He  wrote  the  following 
“ Diuers  Voyages  touching  the  Discouerie  of 
ica  and  Islands  adjacent  unto  the  Same  ” 
new  ed*  1850) ; “ Foure  Voyages  unto  F 
(1587);  an  improved  edition  of  Peter  N 
**  De  Orbe  Novo  ” (1587).  which  at  his  sue 
was  translated  into  English  by  Michael  I 
London  agent  of  the  Muscovy  company,  un 
title  “The  Historic  of  the  ft’est  Indies'* 
Principal  Navigations,  Voyages,  and  Di* 
made  bv  the  English  Nation”  (fol*  Loud 
larged  ed.,  3 vols.  in  2,  fob,  1598-14500 ; 
with  additions,  5 vols.,  4to,  London,  1800 -’1 
sides  the  different  voyages,  this  work  * 
many  curious  public  documents,  such  as 
granted  bv  the  czar,  the  sultan,  and  oth 
archs  to  English  merchants.  In  many  eo 
voyage  to  Uadiz  (pp.  607-’19,  vol.  i.,  2« 
omitted,  having  been  suppressed  by  c 
Oueen  Elizabeth  after  the  disgrace  of  the 
Essex.  The  additions  to  the  last  editi- 
prise  all  the  voyages  and  travels  printed 
luyt,  or  at  his  suggestion,  which  were  not 
in  his  collection.  His  unpublished  mai 
were  used  bv  Purchns  in  his  “ Pilgrim 
analysis  of  Hakluyt's  chief  works  is  cont 
Oldys’s  “British  Librarian.”  Hal  lam  s 
“ the  l>est  map  of  the  sixteenth  century 
uncommon  raritv.  which  is  found  in  a very 
ies  of  the  first  edition  of  Hakluyt’s  * Voyn 

HALDEMAX,  Samuel  Stoliman.  n 
b.  in  Ijocust  Grove,  Lancaster  co..  Pa.. 
1812:  d.  in  Chickies,  Pa.,  10  Sept.,  1884). 
educated  at  a classical  school  in  Harris*! 
then  spent  two  years  in  Dickinson  col 
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was  not  graduated.  Scientific  pursuits  were  ap-  | 
proved  hv  his  parents,  but  for  a time  he  was 
compelled  to  manage  a saw-mill.  In  1886  Henry 
I).  Rogers,  having  been  appointed  state  geologist  j 
of  New  Jersey,  sent  for  Mr.  Haldeman.  who  had 
been  his  pupil  at  Dickinson,  to  assist  him.  A year 
later,  on  the  reorgan- 


ization of  the  Penn- 
sylvania geological 
survey,  flaldernan 
was  tranferred  to  his 
own  state,  and  was 
actively  engaged  on 
the  survey  until  1842, 
preparing  five  an- 
nual reports,  and  j»er- 
sonallv  surveying  the 
counties  of  Dauphin 
and  Ijaneaster.  In 
1840  he  began  the 
publication  of  his 
monograph  on  the 
“ Fresh- Water  Uni- 
valve Mollusca  of  the 
United  States,”  in 
which  he  described 
the  Scolithus  linea- 


ris. a new  genus  and  species  of  fossil  plant,  the 
most  ancient  organic  remains  in  Pennsylvania. 
During  the  year  1842- '3  he  gave  a course  of  lec- 
tures on  zorilogy  at  the  Franklin  institute,  and  in 
1851  became  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  This  chair  he  held  i 
until  185$,  when  he  accepted  a similar  professor- 
ship in  Delaware  college.  Meanwhile  he  also 
lectured  on  geology  and  chemistry  in  the  State 
agricultural  college  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1869 
became  the  first  occupant  of  the  chair  of  com- 
parative philology  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  he  held  continuously  until  his  death. 
Prof.  Haldeman  made  numerous  visits  to  Europe 
for  purposes  of  research,  and  when  studying  too 
human  voice  in  Rome  determined  the  vocal 
repertoire  of  between  forty  and  fifty  varieties  of 
human  speech.  His  ear  was  remarkably  delicate, 
and  he  discovered  a new  organ  of  sound  in  lepi- 
donterous  insects,  which  was  described  by  him  in  j 
Silliraan’s  “American  Journal  of  Science”  ini 


1848.  He  made  extensive  researches  among  Indian 
dialects,  and  also  in  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  besides 
investigations  in  the  English,  Chinese,  and  other  : 
languages.  Prof.  Haldeman  was  an  earnest  advocate  j 
of  spelling  reform,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
manuals  of  orthography,  orthoepy,  and  etymology. 
In  1858  he  gained  the  Trevelyan  prize  over  eigh- 
teen competitors  by  his  essay  on  “Analytical  Or- 
thography" (Philadelphia,  1860).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  many  scientific  societies,  was  the  founder  1 
and  president  of  the  Philological  society,  and  one 
of  the  earlv  members  of  the  National  academy  of  , 


sciences.  During  1B51— *3  he  edited  the  “Pennsyl- 
vania Fanner’s  Journal.”  He  was  a contributor  to 


the “ Iconogruphic  Cyclopedia”  (New  York,  1852), 
and  furnished  the  articles  on  articulatu,  insecta.  I 


entomology,  conchology,  radiata,  and  others.  His 
contributions  to  scientific  literature  have  been  large,  | 
and  his  papers  on  philology,  conchology,  entomolo- 
gy, geology,  chemistry,  and  paleontology  include  J 
over  two  hundred  titles.  He  has  published,  besides 
works  previously  mentioned,  “ Zoological  Contribu- 
tions’’{Philadelphia,  1842-’3);  “Elements of  Latin  | 
Pronunciation”  (1851);  an  edition  of  Taylor’s* 
“Statistics  of  Cool”  (2d  ed.,  1855);  “Tours  of  a ' 
Chess  Knight  ” (1865);  “ Affixes  in  their  Origin  and  i 
Application”  (1865);  “Rhymes  of  the  Poets,”  un-  \ 


der  the  pen-name  of  “Felix  Ago”  (1868);  “Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  ” (1872) ; “ Outlines  of  Etymology  ” 
(1877);  and  “Word-Building”  (1881). 

H ALDER  MAN,  John  Acoming,  diplomatist, 
b.  in  Missouri,  15  April,  1888.  He  spent  his  boy- 
hood in  Kentucky,  and  studied  law  there,  hut  emi- 
grated to  Kansas  in  1854.  In  his  new  home  he 
opposed  slavery,  and  was  successively  private  sec- 
retary to  the  first  governor,  judge  of  the  probate 
court,  mayor  of  Ix*avenworth  two  terms,  member 
of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  regent  of  the 
State  university.  He  was  major  of  the  1st  Kansas 
infantry  during  the  civil  war,  provost-marshal-gen- 
eral  of  the  western  army,  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Na- 
thaniel Lyon,  in  1861,  and  was  mentioned  in  the 
official  report  for  “ gallunt  and  meritorious  con- 
duct” at  tne  battle  of  Springfield.  After  the  war 
he  travelled  extensively.  In  1880  he  was  appointed 
U.  S.  consul  at  Bangkok.  Siam,  and  subsequently 
promoted  to  the  post  of  consul-general  by  Presi- 
dent Garfield.  In  1882  he  was  further  advanced 
to  the  station  of  minister-resident  in  Siam.  In 
1883  Highland  university  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  LL,  I).  For  his  endeavors  in  Ik* half  of 
civilization  in  the  far  east  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  Universal  postal  union.  In  August,  1885. 
he  resigned  his  office  and  returned  to  the  United 
States.  In  recognition  of  his  “ faithful  observance 
of  treaty  relations,”  and  of  his  efforts  to  suppress 
a nefarious  traffic  in  spirits  under  cover  of  the 
American  flag,  his  majesty,  the  king  of  Siam, 
honored  him  with  the  decoration  of  knight  com- 
mander of  the  most  exalted  onler  of  the  white  ele- 
phant. King  Norodom  tendered  the  investiture  of 
commander  of  the  royal  order  of  Cambodia  in  ap- 
preciation of  his  efforts  to  introduce  posts  and 
telegraphs  into  Cambodia  and  Cochin  China.  He 
was  honored  by  the  friendship  of  Gem  Grant, 
who  felt  great  interest  in  his  mission  of  peace  and 
justice  to  Siam,  and  to  the  great  soldier  is  as- 
cribed the  declaration  that  the  “ minister’s  career 
in  southern  Asia  was  one  of  the  highest  successes 
in  American  diplomacy.” 

HALDIMAND, Sir  Frederick,  British  general, 
b.  in  the  canton  of  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  in  Oc- 
tober,  1718;  d.  in  Y verdun,  Switzerland,  5 June, 
1791.  He  early  entered  the  Prussian  service,  but 
in  1754,  with  his  friend  Bouquet,  joined  the  Brit- 
ish army.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  50th  Royal  American  regiment,  4 Jan.,  1756, 
and  came  to  America  in  1757.  He  distinguished 
himself,  8 Julv,  1758,  in  the  attack  on  Tieonde- 
roga,  and  by  his  gallant  defence  of  Oswego  in 
1759  against  the  attack  of  4,000  French  and  In- 
dians under  Chevalier  de  la  Come.  He  accom- 
panied the  army  under  Amherst  from  Oswego  to 
Montreal  in  1760,  and  in  1762  whs  promoted  to 
colonel.  He  was  employed  in  Florida  in  1767, 
and  on  his  arrival  at  Pensacola  enlarged  the  fort 
there,  widened  the  streets,  and  otherwise  improved 
the  place.  On  25  May,  1772,  he  became  major- 
general  in  America,  and  in  October  following 
colonel  of  the  60th  foot.  He  returned  to  England 
in  August,  1775,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  infor- 
mation to  the  ministry  about  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  colonies,  was  commissioned  a general 
in  America,  1 Jan.,  1776,  and  in  1777  a lieutenant- 
general  in  the  army.  Ou  27  June,  1778,  he  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Guy  Carleton  as  governor  of  Canada, 
and  administered  that  office  till  15  Nov.,  1784, 
when  he  was  mailed  to  England.  In  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  Canada  he  was  charged 
with  being  severe  and  arbitrary,  and  successful  ac- 
tions for  false  imprisonment  were  brought  against 
him  after  his  return  to  England. 
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HALE,  Benjamin,  educator,  b.  in  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.,  28  Nov.,  1797;  d.  there,  15  July.  1863. 
He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  in  1818,  studied 
theology  at  Andover,  and  in  1822  was  licensed  to 
preach  as  a Congregational  1st.  In  1828  he  became 
tutor  in  Bowdoin,  but  subsequently  established  the 
Gardiner  lyceum,  of  which  he  became  principal. 
From  1827  till  1835  (when  his  chair  was  abolished) 
he  was  professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  at 
Dartmouth,  and  aided  in  the  foundation  of  its  geo- 
logical and  mineralogical  cabinet.  Meantime,  he 
took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 
The  winter  of  1885-U5  he  Spent  in  St.  Croix.  W.  I., 
for  his  heulth.  In  1836  he  became  president  of 
Hobart  college.  Geneva.  N.  Y.,  and  held  the  office 
till  feeble  health  compelled  him  to  resign  on  19 
Jan.,  1858,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  town. 
He  published  “ Introduction  to  the  Mechanical 
Principles  of  Carpentry  " (Boston,  1827)  and  " Scrip- 
tural Illustrations  of  the  Liturgy  ” (1835). 

HALE,  Eug  ene,  senator,  b*.  in  Turner,  Ox- 
ford, co„  Me.,  9 June,  1836.  He  received  an  aca- 
demic; education,  studied  law  in  Portland,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857,  and  hegan  to  prac- 
tise at  Ellsworth,  Me.  He  was  for  nine  successive 
years  county  attorney  for  Hancock  county,  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature  of  Maine  in  1867-’80,  and 
was  then  elected  a representative  in  congress  from 
that  state,  serving  from  1869  till  1879.  He  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  as  a Republican  to  suc- 
ceed Hannibal  Hamlin,  took  his  seat  4 March,  1881. 
and  was  re-elected  in  1887.  He  was  appointed 
post  master-general  in  1874,  but  declined,  and  also 
refused  a cabinet  appointment  by  President  Hayes. 
He  was  a delegate  to  the  Republican  national  con- 
ventions of  1868,  1876,  and  1880.  Mr.  Hale  has  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.  1).  from  Colbv  university. 

HALE,  John,  c lergyinan,  b.  in  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  3 June,  1036;  u.  15  May,  1700.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1057.  In  1664  he  went 
to  Beverly  as  a religious  teacher,  and  on  20  Sept., 
1667,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  newly  organized 
church  at  that  place — a charge  which  he  retained 
till  his  death.  He  was  chaplain  in  the  expedition 
to  Canada  in  1690,  and  in  1734  his  services  were 
rewarded  by  a grant  of  three  hundred  acres  of 
land  to  his  ficirs  by  the  general  court.  During  the 
Salem  witchcraft  trials  in  1692,  Mr.  Hale  attended 
the  examinations  of  the  accused  persons,  and  ap- 
proved of  the  judicial  murders  resulting  from  the 
charges.  He  afterward  published  "A  Modest  In- 
quiry into  the  Nature  of  Witchcraft  ” (1697),  which 
indicated  a change  of  opinion  relative  to  the  jus- 
tice of  the  executions.  His  only  other  publication 
was  an  **  election  sermon  "of  nearly  two  hundred 
pages  (1684). — His  grandson.  Robert,  physician,  b. 
m Beverly,  Mass.,  12  Feb..  1703;  d.  20  March,  1767, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1721,  and  subse- 
quently practised  as  u physician  in  his  native 
town,  lie  commanded  a regiment  under  Sir  Will- 
iam lVpperell  at  the  capture  of  Louisburg  in  1745, 
in  1747  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts a commissioner  to  New  York  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  general  defence,  and  in  1755  was 
a commissioner  to  New  Hampshire  to  concert  an 
expedition  against  the  French.  He  was  appointed 
sheriff  of  Essex  county,  Mass.,  in  1761,  ami  was  for 
thirteen  years  a member  of  the  legislature, — John’s 
great-grandson,  Nathan,  soldier,  b.  in  Coventry, 
Conn.,  6 June,  1755;  d.  in  New  York  citv.  22  Sept.. 
1776.  was  a feeble  child,  ami  gave  little  promise 
of  surviving  his  infancy;  but  as  he  grew  up  he 
became  fond  of  out-door  sports,  and  was  famous 
for  his  athletic  feats.  H is  attention  was  early 
turned  to  books,  and  his  father  desired  him  to 


study  for  the  ministry.  Accordingly,  he  was  fit- 
ted for  college  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Huntington, 
and  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1773.  Dr.  Eneas 
Munson,  of  New  Haven,  says  of  him  at  this  time 
that  “ he  was  almost  six  feet  in  height,  perfectly 
proportioned,  and  in  figure  and  deportment  he  was 
the  most  manly  man  I have  ever  met.  His  chest 
was  broad  : his  muscles  were  firm : his  face  wore  a 
most  benign  expression  : his  complexion  was  rose- 
ate. his  eyes  were  light  blue,  and  beamed  with  in- 
telligence; his  hair  was  soft  and  light-brown  in 
color,  and  his  speech  was  rather  low,  sweet,  ami 
musical.  Ilis  personal  beau  tv  and  grace  of  man- 
ner were  most  charming.  tV’hy,  all  the  girls  in 
New  Haven  fell  in  love  with  him.  and  wept  tears 
of  real  sorrow  when  they  heart!  of  his  sad  fate.  In 
dress  he  was  always  neat ; he  was  quick  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  a being  in  distress,  brute  or  hu- 
man : was  overflowing  with  good  humor,  and  was 
the  idol  of  all  his  acquaintances."  At  his  gradua- 
tion he  was  engaged  with  William  Robinson  and 
Ezra  Samson  in  a Latin  syllogistic  dispute  followed 
bv  a debuts  on  the  question,  “ Whether  the  educa- 
tion of  daughters  lie  not,  without  any  just  reason, 
more  neglected  than  that  of  the  sons."  His  class- 
mate. James  Hillhouse,  wrote : “ In  this  debate  Hale 
was  triumphant.  He  was  the  ehAinpion  of  ‘the 
daughters/ and  most  ably  advocated  their  cause.” 
He  then  taught  school  first  in  Blast  Haddain  and 
afterward  in  New  London.  The  news  of  Lexington 
reached  the  quiet  village  where  he  was  teaching, 
and  a town-meeting  was  at  once  held.  Among 
the  speakers  was  Hale,  who  urged  immediate  action, 
saying:  “ Let  us  march  immediately,  and  never 
lay  down  our  arms  until  we  have  obtained  our  in- 
dependence." He  at  once  enrolled  himself  as  a 
volunteer,  and  was  made  a lieutenant  in  Col.  Charles 
Webb’s  regiment.  In  September,  1775,  his  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  Cambridge,  where,  after  par- 
ticipating in  the  siege  of  Boston,  he  was  made  a 
captain  in  January,  1776.  Ho  then  went  to  New 
York,  where,  early  in  September,  with  a few  picked 
men,  he  captured  at  miunight  a supply  vessel  that 
was  anchored  in  the  East  river  under  the  protection 
of  the  guns  of  the  British  man-of-war  “Asia.” 
The  stores  of  provisions  from  the  prize  were  dis- 
tributed among  his  hungry  fellow-soldiers.  About 
this  time  he  was  made  captain  of  a company  in  the 
“Connecticut  Rangers,”  a corns  known  as  “Con- 

fress’s  Own,"  commanded  by  Thomas  Knowlton. 
n response  to  a call  from  Gen.  Washington,  he 
volunteered  to  enter  the  British  lines  and  procure 
intelligence.  Disguising  himself  as  a school-master 
and  loyalist,  he  visited  all  of  the  British  camps  on 
Long  Island  and  in  New  York,  openly  making 
observations,  drawings,  and  memoranda  of  fortifi- 
cations. As  he  was  about  returning,  he  was  ap- 
prehended and  taken  before  Sir  William  Howe, 
who.  upon  the  evidence  found  in  his  shoes,  con- 
demned him  to  be  executed  before  sunrise  on  the 
next  morning.  He  was  denied  the  attendance  of 
a chaplain,  ami  his  request  for  a Bible  was  refused. 
The  letters  he  hail  written  to  his  sisters  and  be- 
trothed (who  was  his  step-sister)  were  destroyed 
before  his  eyes  by  the  provost-marshal,  William 
Cunningham,  so  that.  as.  he  afterward  said,  “ the 
rebels  should  never  know  that  they  had  a man 
who  could  die  with  such  firmness.’'  His  execu- 
tion took  place  in  Col.  Henrv  Rutgers’s  orchard, 
near  the  present  junction  of  Market  street  and 
East  Broadway.  As  he  ascended  the  scaffold  he 
said:  “You  are  shedding  the  blood  of  the  inno- 
cent ; if  I had  ten  thousand  lives,  1 would  lay  them 
down  in  defence  of  my  injured,  bleeding  country 
and  his  last  words  were : “ 1 only  regret  that  1 nave 
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but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country.”  A little  fort, 
built  during  the  war  of  1812  on  Black  Kock,  at 
the  entrance  of  New  Haven  harbor,  was  named 
Fort  Hale  in  his  honor,  and  a granite  memorial 
was  erected  at 
Coventry  in 
1846.  The  illus- 
tration repre- 
sents Karl  Ger- 
hardt’s  bronze 
statue,  which 
was  placed  in 
the  capitol  at 
Hartfonl  on  14 
June,  1887.  An 
address  present- 
ing the  statue 
to  the  state  was 
made  byCharles 
Dudley  Warner, 
and  responded 
to  by  Gov.  Phi- 
neas  C.  Ixjuns- 
bury.  The  So- 
ciety of  the  Sons 
of  the  Revo- 
lution have  at 
present  (1887) 
undertaken  the 
raising  of  funds 
for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a 
statue  to  ('apt. 
Hale’s  memory  in  Central  park.  The  manuscript 
of  one  of  his  college  orations  is  preserved  by  tne 
Linonian  society  at  Yale.  President  Timothy 
Dwight,  the  elder,  who  was  his  tutor  when  at  Yale, 
has  commemorated  his  career  in  verse.  See  also 
“Life  of  C’Hptain  Nathan  Hale,  the  Martvr  Spy  of 
the  American  Revolution,”  by  Isauc  W.  Stuart 
(Hartford,  1856),  and  “The  Two  Spies,  Nathan  Hale 
and  John  Andre,”  by  Benson  J.  Looting  (New  York, 
1886).— Nathan’s  nephew  Nathan,  journalist,  b.  in 
Westhampton,  Mass.,  16  Aug.,  1784;  d.  in  Brook- 
line, Mass.,  9 Feb.,  1863,  was  graduated  at  Williams 
in  1864,  was  two  years  a tutor  in  Phillips  Exeter 
academy,  and,  removing  to  Boston,  was  admitted 
to  the  liar  in  1810.  For  four  years  he  followed  his 
profession,  and  then,  with  Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  be- 
came editor  of  the  “ Boston  Weekly  Messenger,” 
the  first  weekly  periodical  devoted  to  literature 
and  polities  that  was  established  in  the  United 
States.  In  March,  1814  he  purchased  the  “Boston 
Daily  Advertiser,”  the  first  daily  in  New  England, 
and  for  many  years  the  only  one,  and  continued 
its  chief  editor  until  his  death.  In  politics  this 
journal  was  first  Federalist,  then  Whig,  and  finally 
Republican,  and  its  influence  became  very  great. 
It  opposed  the  Missouri  bill  in  1820  and  the  Ne- 
braska bill  in  1854,  and  was  the  first  paper  to  rec- 
ommend the  free  colonization  of  Kansas.  The 
Principle  of  editorial  responsibility,  as  distinct 
from  that  of  individual  contributions,  was  estab- 
lished in  its  columns.  Mr.  Hale  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  “ Monthly  Chronicle  ” during 
l840-*2,  and  was  one  of  a club  that  founded  the 
“North  American  Review”  in  1815,  uml  the 
“Christian  Examiner”  in  1823.  He  was  acting 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  internal 
improvements  in  1828,  and  was  an  early  advocate 
of  railroads  in  New  England.  He  was  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  mil  road,  the 
first  company  in  New  England  to  use  steam  power, 
and  continued  in  that  capacity  for  nineteen  years. 
In  1846  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  com- 


mission for  introducing  water  into  the  city.  He 
was  at  various  times  a member  of  the  legislature, 
serving  in  both  houses,  and  was  a delegate  to  two 
Constitutional  conventions.  Mr.  Hale  was  an  active 
member  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences,  and  also  of  the  Massachusetts  historical 
society.  In  1816  he  married  Sarah  Preston,  sister 
of  Edward  Everett.  He  published  an  excellent 
map  of  New  England  (1825),  and  a series  of  stereo- 
type maps  on  a plan  of  his  own  invention  (1830), 
being  the  first  maps  with  names  printed  in  |>age 
with  type  made  by  the  founders,  also  “ Journal  of 
Debates  and  Proceedings  in  the  Massachusetts 
Constitutional  Convention”  (Boston,  1821),  and 
numerous  pamphlets  on  the  practicability  of  rail- 
roads, on  canals,  ami  other  topics. — Nathan's  broth- 
er, Enoch,  physician,  b.  in  Westhampton,  Mass.,  19 
Jan.,  1790 ; d.  in  Boston,  12  Nov..  1848.  llis  father, 
of  the  same  name,  was  the  first  minister  of  West- 
hampton (1779-1837).  The  son  was  educated  at 
Harvard,  where  he  was  graduated  in  medicine  in 
1813,  and  began  practice  at  Gardiner,  Me.  In  1816 
he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts medical  society  and  of  the  American  academy 
of  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  addition  to  frequent 
essays  and  papers  in  medical  journals  was  the  au- 
thor of  a dissertation  on  “ Animal  Heat  and  Respi- 
ration”; “History  and  Description  of  the  Spotted 
Fever,”  which  prevailed  at  Gardiner,  Me.,  in  1814  ; 
two  Boyle  ton  prize  essays  in  1819  and  1821;  and 
a work  on  “Typhoid  Fever.” — Another  nephew  of 
Nathan,  David,  journalist,  b.  in  Lisbon,  Conn., 
25  April,  1791 ; d.  in  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  25  Jan., 
1849,  was  educated  at  public  schools  and  by  his 
father,  who  was  a clergyman.  He  settled  in  Boston 
in  1809,  and  entered  mercantile  pursuits,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  In  1827  he  came  to  New  York,  where 
he  became  the  associate  editor  ami  subsequently 
joint  proprietor  with  Gerald  Hullock  of  the  “New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce.”  Under  his  direction 
this  journal  advocated  free-trade,  the  sub-treasury, 
and  other  financial  measures  of  the  Democratic 
party.  In  1840  he  purchased  the  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle. when*  an  orthodox  Congregational  church 
was  established.  He  contributed  largely  to  benevo- 
lent and  religious  enterprises,  and  for  many  years 
supported  several  missionaries.  See  “Memoir  of 
David  Hale,  with  Selections  from  his  Writings” 
(New  York,  1849). — Nathan,  son  of  the  second 
Nathan,  journalist,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  12  Nov., 
1818;  d.  there,  9 Jan.,  1871,  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1838,  and  at  its  law-school  in  1841,  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1841,  but  turned  his  attention  to  lit- 
erary pursuits.  From  1841  till  1853  he  was  associ- 
ated" with  his  father  in  the  editorial  management 
of  the  “ Boston  Daily  Advertiser,”  and  in  1842  also 
undertook  the  editorship  of  the  “ Boston  Miscellany 
of  Literature.”  In  1853,  finding  that  this  double 
duty  was  too  severely  taxing  his  constitution,  he 
retired  from  editorial  work.  Subsequently  he  was 
for  a short  time  acting  professor  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy  in  Union  college,  and  was  also 
associated  with  his  brother,  Edward  Everett,  in  con- 
ducting “Old  and  New.” — His  sister,  Luc  ret  ia 
Peabody,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass..  2 Sept,,  1820,  was 
educated,  at  George  B.  Emerson’s  school  in  Bos- 
ton. Subsequently  she  devoted  herself  to  litera- 
ture, and  was  a member  of  the  Boston  school  com- 
mittee for  two  years.  Besides  numerous  stories 
contributed  to  periodicals  and  nowspajiers,  some  of 
which  have  lieen  collected  in  book-form,  she  has 
published  “ The  Lord’s  Supper  and  its  Observance  ” 
(Boston,  1866);  “The  Service  of  Sorrow ” (1867) ; 
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“ The  Strangle  for  Life,  a Story  of  Home  ” (1867) : 
" The  Wolf  at  the  Door,”  No  Same  Series  (1877) ; 
**  The  Needlework  Senes,  including  300  Results  ” 
(1870);  *‘The  Peterkin  Papers”  (1882);  and  “The 
Last  of  the  Peterkins”  (1886). — Her  brother, 
Edward  Everett,  clergyman,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass,, 
3 April,  1822,  after  studying  at  the  Boston  Latin- 
school,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1839.  He 
then  spent  two  years  as  an  usher  in  the  Latin- 
school,  and  read  theology  and  church  history  with 
the  Rev.  Samuel  K. 
Lothrop  and  the 
fjf"  Rev.  John  G.  Pal- 

%s/  Tk'  frey.  In  1842  he  was 

jjL  licensed  to  preach 

AW  Wm?  by  the  Boston  as- 

, tuE  's  sociation  of  Con- 

gregational  minis- 
£ ters,  a^ter  wb*°b  he 

r ? . spent  several  years 

in  ministering  to 
various  congrega- 
' Wm&Pf  tions,  passing  the 

' winter  of  1844-’5  in 

Washington.  His 
. -o  first  regular  settle- 

ment  was  in  1846 
as  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Unity  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he 
remained  until  1856.  In  that  year  he  was  called 
to  the  South  Congregational  (Unitarian)  church  in 
Boston,  where  he  still  (1887)  remains.  Mr.  Hale’s  in- 
fluence has  been  extensively  felt  in  all  philanthropic 
movements.  His  book  “Ten  Times  One  is  Ten” 
<Boston,  1870)  led  to  the  establishment  of  clubs  de- 
voted to  charity,  which  arc  now  scattered  through- 
out tho  United  States,  with  chapters  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  These 
associations  have  a membership  that  is  supposed  to 
exceed  50,000  in  number,  and  are  called  “Harry 
Wadsworth  clubs.”  They  have  for  their  motto: 
“ Look  up  and  not  down ; look  forward  and  not 
back ; look  out  and  not  in ; lend  a hand.”  The 
“Look-up  Legion,”  a similar  organization  among 
the  Sunday-schools,  is  due  to  his  inspiration,  and 
includes  upward  of  5.000  members.  He  also  has 
taken  great  interest  in  the  Chautauqua  literary 
and  scientific  circle,  of  which  ho  is  one  of  the 
counsellors,  and  is  a frequent  contributor  to  the 
“Chautauquan.”  Mr.  Hale  has  served  his  college 
as  a member  of  the  board  of  overseers  for  succes- 


sive terms,  and  has  been  very  active  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  Harvard,  lie  has  also  held  the 
office  of  president  of  the  ♦ B K society,  and  in 
1879  received  the  degree  of  S.  T.  D.  from  Harvard. 
As  a boy  he  learned  to  set  type  in  his  father's 
printing-office,  and  he  has  served  on  the  “ Daily 
Advertiser”  in  every  capacity  from  reporter  up  to 
editor-in-chief.  Before  he  attained  nis  majority 
he  wrote  his  full  share  in  the  monthly  issues  of 
the  “ Monthly  Chronicle  " and  the  “ Boston  Miscel- 
lany.” In  later  years  he  edited  tho  “Christian 
Examiner,”  and  also  the  “ Sunday-School  Gazette.” 
In  1869  he  founded,  with  the  American  Unitarian 
AModation.  “Old  and  New.”  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  wider  currency  to  liberal  Christian  ideas 
through  tli*  medium  of  a literary  magazine.  Six 
jear*  afterward  this  journal  was  merged  into 
•* Bcribner'*  Monthly.”  In  1886  he  again  returned 
to  ioumaJism  and  tiegan  the  publication  of  " Lend 
a Han 4;  a Record  of  Progress  and  Journal  of 
Organized  Charity.”  As  a writer  of  short  stories 
Mr.  Hale  has  achieved  signal  distinction.  llis 


* Mj  l>xiblc.  and  How  he  undid  Me,”  published  in  i 

tita  - Atlanta:  Monthly"  in  1859,  at  once  caught  | 


the  popular  fancy.  “The  Man  Without  a Coun- 
try, published  anonymously  in  the  “Atlantic” 
during  1863,  produced  a deep  impression  on  the 
public  mind,  and  has  a permanent  place  among 
the  classic  short  stories  of  American  writers.  His 
“Skeleton  in  the  Closet”  also  well  known,  was 
contributed  to  the  “ Galax v ” in  1866.  He  baa 
been  associated  in  several  literary  combinations, 
among  which  is  **  Six  of  One  by  Half  a Dozen  of 
the  Other”  (Boston.  1872k  ® social  romance  jointly 
const  routed  by  Harriet  B.  Stowe,  Adeline  D.  T. 
Whitney,  Lueretia  P.  Hale,  F retie  rick  W.  Loring, 
Frederic  B.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  Hale  himself,  its 
projector.  His  historical  studies  began  when  he 
was  connected  with  the  “ Advertiser,  and  for  six 
years  he  was  Its  South  American  editor,  having 
Keen  led  to  the  study  of  Spanish  and  Spanish- 
American  history  at  a time  when  he  expected 
to  be  the  reader  and  amanuensis  of  William  EL 
Prescott,  the  historian.  Beginning  in  this  way, 
his  studies  hare  increased  until  he  is  regard«*d  as 
an  authority  on  Spanish- American  affairs.  He  has 
contributed  important  articles  to  Justin  Winsor’s 
“ History  of  Boston.”  to  his  “ History  of  America,” 
to  Bryant  and  Gay’s  “ Popular  History  of  the 
United  States,”  and  frequent  papers  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  antiquarian  society.  Of 
the  latter,  jierhaps  the  most  important  is  his  dis- 
covery of  how  California  came  to  be  so  named.  lie 
has  edited  “Original  Documents  from  the  State 
Paper  Office.  London,  ami  the  British  Museum, 
illustrating  the  History  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh’s  First 
American  Colony  and  the  Colony  at  Jamestown, 
with  a Memoir  of  Sir  Ralph  Lane  ” (Boston,  I860), 
and  John  Lingnrd’s  “History  of  England”  (13 
vols..  Boston.  1853).  Besides  the  foregoing  he  lias 
published  “ The  Rosary  ” ( Boston,  1848) ; **  Margaret 
Percival  in  America ” (1850);  “Sketches  of  Chris- 
tian History  ” (1850);  “Letters  on  Irish  Emigra- 
tion” (185*2);  “Kansas  and  Nebraska”  (1854); 
“Ninety  Days’  Worth  of  Europe”  (1861);  with  the 
Rev.  John  'Williams.  “The  President’s  Words” 
(1865);  “If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps"  (1868);  “Puritan 
Politics  in  England  and  New  England”  (1869); 
“The  Ingham  Papers”  (1869);  “HowTo  Do  It” 
(1870) ; “llis  Level  Best. and  Other  Stories ” (1870); 
“Daily  Bread,  and  Other  Stories  ” (1870);  “Ups 
and  Downs,  an  Every-Day  Novel  ” (1871) ; “ Sybans, 
and  Other  Homes”  (1871);  “Christmas  Eve,  and 
Christmas  Day”  (1874);  “In  llis  Name”  (1874); 
“A  Summer’s  Vacation,  Four  Sermons”  (1874); 
“Workingmen's  Homes,  Essays  and  Stories  ”(1874); 

“ The  Good  Time  Coming,  or  Our  New  Crusade  ” 
(1875):  “One  Hundred  Years ” (1875);  “ Philip  No- 
lan’s Friends  ” (New  York,  1876) ; “ Back  to  Back  ” 
(1877);  “Gone  to  Texas,  or  the  Wonderful  Ad- 
ventures of  a Pullman”  (Boston,  1877);  “What 
Career  f ” (1878);  “Mrs.  Merriam’s  Scholars” 
(1878);  “The  Life  iu  Common”  (1879) ; “ The  Bi- 
ble and  its  Revision”  (1879):  “The  Kingdom  of 
God”  (1880);  “Crusoe  in  New  York”  (1880); 
“Stories  of  War”  (1880);  “June  to  May ” (1881) ; 
“Stories  of  the  Sea”  (1881):  “Stories  of  Ad- 
venture” (1881);  “Stories  of  Discover)’”  (18811); 
“Seven  Spanish  Cities”  (1883);  “Fortunes  of 
Rachel  ” (New  York,  1884);  “Christinas  in  a Pal- 
ace” (1884);  “Christmas  in  Narragansett”  (1884); 
“Stories  of  Invention”  (Boston,  1885);  “ Easter” 
(1886);  “Franklin  in  France”  (1887);  “The  Life 
of  Washington”  (New  York,  1887);  and  “The 
History  of  the  United  States.” — Another  brother, 
Charles,  journalist,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  7 June, 
1881 : d.  there,  1 March,  1882,  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1850,  and  entered  his  father’s  em- 
ploy as  a reporter,  in  1852  he  began  the  publica- 
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tion  of  “To-day,  a Boston  Literary  Journal,”  a 
weekly  of  which  only  two  volumes  were  published, 
and  later  became  junior  editor  of  the  “Daily  Ad- 
vertiser." Meanwhile  he  also  contributed  to  the 
-North  American  Review ’’and  to  the  “Nautical 
Almanac.”  In  1855  he  was  chosen  to  the  legisla- 
ture from  one  of  the  Boston  districts,  and  continued 
to  he  re-elected  until  1860,  being  speaker  during 
his  last  terra,  and  the  youngest  man  ever  chosen 
to  that  office.  From  1864  till  1870  he  was  U.  S. 
consul-general  to  Egypt,  and  it  was  largely 
through  his  efforts  that  John  H.  Surratt  was  ar- 
rested and  sent  back  to  the  United  States.  In  1871 
he  returned  to  Boston,  and  was  elected  in  that 
year  to  the  state  senate.  He  w'as  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  railroads,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  drew  up  the  general  railroad  act  now 
in  force,  and  was  active  in  securing  its  enactment. 
In  lBTJ-’S  he  was  assistant  secretary  of  state  under 
Hamilton  Kish.  He  then  returned  to  Boston,  be- 
gan the  study  of  law,  and  in  1874  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  In  the  same  year  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  legislature,  and  continued  to  servo  in  that 
body  for  four  years.  During  the  latter  part,  of  his 
life  he  lived  in  retirement,  occupied  in  literary 
work,  and  was  much  of  the  time  an  invalid. — 
Another  sister,  Susan,  artist,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass., 

5 Dec.,  1838.  was  educated  at  the  school  of  George 
B.  Emerson,  and  then  for  many  years  was  a suc- 
cessful teacher  in  Boston.  Subsequently  she  gave 
op  other  instruction  that  she  might  introduce  the 
more  careful  study  of  water-color  painting,  which 
*he  had  followed  under  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man master*.  She  exhibited  in  Boston  and  New 
York  a series  of  pictures  from  the  White  Moun- 
tains. from  North  Carolina,  from  Spain,  and  other 
countries  in  which  she  had  travelled.  Miss  Hale  has 
been  associated  with  her  brother,  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  in  the  publication  of  “A  Family  Flight 
through  France,  Germany,  Norway,  and  Switzer- 
land.” “ A Family  Flight  over  Egypt  and  Syria," 
“A  Family  Flight  through  Spain,”  “A  Family 
Flight  around  Home,”  “A  Family  Flight  through 
Mexico"  (Boston,  1881-’0);  and  “The  Story  of 
Spain  "(New  York,  1886);  and  has  in  preparation 
“The  Story  of  Mexico.”  She  also  edited  Life  and 
Litters  of  Thomas  Gold  Appleton”  (New  York, 
1885).— Edward  Everett’s  daughter.  Ellen  Day, 
artist,  b.  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  11  Feb.,  1855,  was 
educated  under  the  supervision  of  her  aunt,  Susan 
Hale,  and  received  her  first  instructions  in  art 
from  Ih\  William  Rimmer,  afterward  studying 
under  William  M.  Hunt  and  Helen  M.  Knowlton, 
and  in  Julien's  art-school  in  Paris.  Miss  Hale  has 
travelled  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  has  resided  in 
Paris  and  in  London.  Her  present  home  is  in  Bos- 
ton, where  she  is  engaged  in  artistic  work.  She 
has  exhibited  “Un  Hiver  Americain  ” and  “An 
Old  Retainer”  in  the  Paris  salon,  and  “A  New 
England  Girl  ” in  the  Royal  academy,  London. 

HALE,  John  Parker,  senator,  b.  in  Rochester, 
N.  1L,  31  March,  1806:  d.  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  19  Nov., 
1873.  He  studied  at  Phillips  Exeter  academy,  and 
was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  in  1827.  He  began  his 
law  studies  in  Rochester  with  Jeremiah  H.  Wood- 
man, and  continued  them  with  Daniel  M.  Chris- 
tie in  Dover,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
20  Aug.,  1830.  In  March,  1832,  he  was  elected  to 
the  state  house  of  representatives  as  a Democrat. 
On  22  March,  1834,  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  district 
attorney  bv  President  Jackson,  was  reappointed  by 
President  Van  Buren,  5 April,  1838.  and  was  re-  | 
moved,  17  June.  1841.  by  President  Tyler  on  party 
grounds.  On  8 March.  1842.  he  was  elected  to  con-  ] 
gress,  and  took  his  seat,  4 Dec.,  1843.  lie  opposed  | 
vol.  in. — 3 


the  21st  rule  suppressing  anti-slavery  petitions, 
but  supported  Polk  and  Dallas  in  the  presidential 
canvass  of  1844,  and  was  nominated  for  re-election 
on  a general  ticket  with  three  associates.  The 
New  Hampshire 
legislature,  28  Dec., 

1844,  passed  reso- 
lutions instructing 
their  representa- 
tives to  vote  for  the 
annexation  of  Tex- 
as, and  President 
Polk,  in  his  message 
of  that  year,  advo- 
cated annexation. 

On  7 Jan.,  1845, 

Mr.  Hale  wrote  his 
noted  Texas  letter, 
refusing  to  support 
annexation.  The 
State  convention  of  ^ 

his  party  was  re-  ~ 

assembled  at  Con- 
cord, 12  Feb.,  1845.  and  under  the  lead  of  Frank- 
lin Pierce  struck  Mr.  Hale’s  name  from  the  ticket, 
and  substituted  that  of  John  Woodbury.  Mr. 
Hale  was  supported  as  an  independent  candidate. 
On  11  March,  1845,  three  Democratic  members 
were  elected,  but  there  was  no  choice  of  a fourth. 
Subsequent  trials,  with  the  same  result,  took 
place  23  Sept,  and  29  Nov.,  1845,  and  10  March, 
1846.  During  the  repeated  contests  Mr.  Hale 
thoroughly  canvassed  the  stAte.  At  his  North 
Church  meeting  in  Concord,  5 June,  1845,  Mr. 
Pierce  was  called  out  to  reply,  and  the  delmle  is 
memorable  in  the  political  history  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. At  the  election  of  10  March,  1846.  the 
Whigs  and  Independent  Democrats  also  defeated  a 
choice  for  governor,  and  elected  a majority  of  the 
state  legislature.  On  3 June,  1840.  Mr.  Ilale  was 
elected  speaker;  on  5 June,  the  Whig  candidate, 
Anthony  Colby,  was  elected  governor;  and  on  9 
June.  Mr.  Hale  was  elected  U7S.  senator  for  the 
term  to  begin  4 March,  1847.  In  a letter  from 
John  G.  Whittier,  dated  Andover,  Mass.,  3d  itio., 
18th,  1846.  he  says  of  Mr.  Hale ; “ He  has  suc- 
ceeded. and  his  success  has  broken  the  spell  which 
has  hitherto  held  reluctant  Democracy  in  the  em- 
braces of  slavery.  The  tide  of  anti-slavery  feeling, 
long  held  back  by  the  dams  and  dykes  of  party, 
hHs  at  last  broken  over  all  barriers,  and  is  washing 
down  from  your  northern  mountains  upon  the 
slave-cursed  south,  as  if  Niagara  stretched  its 
foam  and  thunder  along  the  whole  length  of  Ma- 
son and  Dixon’s  line.  Let  the  first  wave  of  that 
northern  flood,  as  it  dashes  against  the  walls  of  the 
eapitol,  bear  thither  for  the  first  time  an  anti- 
slavery senator.”  Un  20  Oct.,  1847,  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  president  bv  a National  liberty  con- 
vention at  Buffalo,  with  Leicester  King,  of  Ohio, 
for  vice-president,  but  declined,  and  supported  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  who  was  nominated  at  the  Buffalo  con- 
vention of  9 Aug.,  1848.  On  6 Dec.,  1847,  he  took 
his  seat,  in  the  senate  with  thirty-two  Democrats 
and  twenty-one  Whigs,  and  remained  the  only 
distinctively  anti-slavery  senator  until  joined  by 
Salmon  P.  Chase.  8 Dec.,  1849,  and  by  Charles 
Sumner,  l Dee.,  1851.  Mr.  Hale  began  the  agita- 
tion of  the  slavery  question  almost  immediately 
upon  his  entrance  into  the  senate,  and  continued 
it  in  frequent  speeches  during  his  sixteen  years  of 
service  in  that  oody.  He  was  an  orator  of  hand- 
some person,  clear  voice,  and  winning  manners, 
and  his  speeches  were  replete  with  humor  and  |>a- 
thoe.  His  success  was  due  to  his  powers  of  natural 
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oratorv,  which,  being  exerted  against  American  [ wrote  an  English  grammar  (Woree$te 
chattel  - slavery,  seldom  failed  to  arouse  sympa-  , 1N04).  which  was  afterward  rewritten  u 
thetic  sentiments  in  his  audiences.  Mr.  Halt*  op-  J title  “A  New  Grammar  of  the  English  Lai 
posed  flogging  and  the  spirit-ration  in  the  navy,  | (New  York,  1881).  At  the  age  of  eig 
anal  secured  the  abolition  of  the  former  by  law  of  j became  editor  of  “The  Political  Observi 
2H  Sept.,  1880,  and  of  the  latter  by  law  of  14  July,  I Walpole,  N.  H.  He  then  studied  law,  beo 
1802.  He  served  as  counsel  in  1851  in  the  important  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  Cheshir 
trials  that  arose  out  of  the  forcible  rescue  of  the  and  removed  to  Keene.  N.  11.,  in  1813.  In 
fugitive  slave  Slmdrach  from  the  custody  of  the  he  was  clerk  of  the  supreme  judicial  cou 
U.  S.  marshal  in  Boston.  In  1852  he  was  nomi-  the  latter  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
natod  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  bv  the  Free-soil  party  he  was  electee!  to  congress  as  a Repub 
for  president,  with  George  W.  Julian  as  vice-presi-  declined  a re-election.  He  subsequent!} 
dent, and  they  received  107,685  votes.  His  first  j himself  to  the  preparation  of  a “Histo 
senatorial  term  ended,  ami  he  was  succeeded  by  ! United  States,”  which  gained  a prize  of 
Charles  O.  Atherton,  a Democrat,  on  4 March,  a gold  medal  that  had  been  offered  by  tl 
1853.on  which  day  Franklin  Pierce  was  inaugu-  j can  academy  of  belles-lettres  of  New  ^ 
rated  president.  The  following  winter  Mr.  Hale  the  best-written  history  of  the  United  Sta 
began  practising  law  in  New  York  city.  But  the  shall  contain  a suitable  exposition  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  measures  again  character,  and  interests,  absolute  and  r 
overthrew  the  Democrats  of  New  Hampshire  : they  ; the  American  republic,  calculated  for  a « 
failed  duly  to  elect  U.  S.  senators  in  the  legisla-  1 in  academies  and  schools.”  This  was 
tu re  of  Juiie,  1854,  and  in  March.  1855,  they  com-  lished  under  the  title  of  “The  Histo 
pletely  lost  the  state.  On  18  June,  1855,  James  I United  States  of  America,  from  their  Fii 
Bell,  a Whig,  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  for  six  ment  as  Colonies  to  the  Close  of  the 
years  from  3 March,  1855,  and  Mr.  Hale  was  Great  Britain  in  1815”  (1821).  It  was 
chosen  for  the  four  years  of  the  unexpired  term  of  continued  to  1845,  and  went  through  i 
Mr.  Atherton,  deceased.  On  9 June,  1858,  he  was  tions.  Mr.  Hale  was  a trustee  of  Ihirt 
re-elected  for  a full  term  of  six  years,  which  ended  1816,  and  of  the  University  of  Vermon 
on  4 March,  1865.  On  10  March,  1865,  he  was  com-  I and  received  honorary  degrees  from  each 
missioned  minister  to  Spain,  and  went  immediately  i secretary  to  the  commissioners  for  detern 
to  Madrid.  Mr.  Hale  was  recalled  in  due  course,  H northeastern  boundary-line  of  the  Unit 
April,  1868,  took  leave,  29  July,  1800,  and  returned  was  president  of  the  New  Hampshire 
home  in  the  summer  of  1870.  Mr.  Hale,  without  I society  in  1830,  a member  of  the  Ne 
sufficient  cause,  attributed  his  recall  to  a quarrel  | shire  house  of  represen  tat  i ves  in  1828 
between  himself  and  Horatio  J.  Perry,  his  secretary  i and  of  the  senate  iu  1824  and  1845. 
of  legation,  in  the  course  of  which  a charge  had  contributor  to  newspapers  and  periodica 
been  made  that  Mr.  Hale’s  privilege,  as  minister,  stru mental  in  organizing  the  first  agrici 
of  importing  free  of  duty  merchandize  for  his  offl-  eiety  in  New  Hampshire,  and  in  promt 
eial  or  personal  use,  had  been  exceeded  and  some  pe ranee,  education,  the  addition  of  si* 
giKxls  put  upon  the  market  and  sold.  Mr.  Hale's  the  Unitarian  movement.  While  in  o 
answer  was  that  he  had  been  misled  by  a com*  l opposed  the  Missouri  compromise.  His 
mission-merchant,  instigated  by  Mr.  Pern-.  The  elude  “The  Administration  of  John 
latter  was  removed  28  June.  1869.  Mr.  Gale  had  and  the  Opposition  by  Algernon  Sidr 
been  one  of  the  victims  of  the  “National  hotel  dis-  coni,  N.  H..  1826);  “Conspiracy  of  the 
east*.”  and  his  physical  and  mental  faculties  wen*  against  Venice,  translated  from  Abbe  R 
much  imimired  for  several  years  before  his  death.  John  Lewis  Fiesco  against  Genoa,  trails! 
Immediately  upon  his  arrival  home  he  was  pros-  Cardinal  De  Ret*  ” (Boston,  1828):  “An 
t rated  by  paralysis,  and  shortly  afterward  received  Town  of  Keene,  from  its  First  Settlemc 
a fracture  of  one  of  the  small  bones  of  the  leg  to  1790”  (Concord,  N.  H.,  1826,  and  a 
when  thrown  down  bv  a runaway  horse.  In  the  tion  to  1815,  Keene,  1851);  “An  Orat 
summer  of  1873  his  condition  was  further  aggra-  Character  of  Washington”  (Keene,  N. 
rated  bv  a fall  that  dislocated  his  hip.  “ Address  on  the  Connection  of  Choi 

HALF..  Robert  Halford,  lawyer,  h.  in  Chelsea,  Agriculture,”  delivered  before  the  Cheat 
Yt».  24  Sept.,  1822;  d.  in  Elizabethtown.  N.  Y.,  agricultural  society  (Keene.  1848);  am 
14  Dec.,  1881.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Univer*  dress  liefore  the  New  Hampshire  Histori 
sity  of  Vermont  in  1842.  studied  law,  and  was  ad-  in  1828”  (Concord,  1832;  Manchester, 
milted  to  the  liar  at  Elizabethtown,  Essex  co.,  son.  George  Hi labee,  lawyer,  b.  in  Ke 
N.  Y.,  in  1847.  He  was  surrogate  and  county  judge  24  Sept.,  1825.  was  graduated  at  Harva 
from  1856  till  1864,  regent  of  the  University  of  New  studied  at  the  law-school  there,  and  taug 
York  from  1859  until  his  death,  and  presidential  raond,  Va.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bai 
elector  in  I860.  He  served  as  special  counsel  for  in  1850,  where  he  has  since  been  enga 
the  United  States  flora  1868  till  1870,  being  charge* l practice  of  his  profession.  He  has  1**< 
with  the  defence  of  the  “abandoned  and  captured  of  various  institutions  and  in  the  city  $ 
propertv  claims.”  and  was  agent  and  counsel  for  of  B<**ton,  is  a member  of  the  Massac 
the  I'nitod  States  before  the  American  ami  British  New  Hampshire  historical  and  of  the 
mixed  commission,  under  the  treaty  of  Washington,  land  historic-genealogical  societies,  pres 
from  1871  till  1873.  He  was  a member  of  congress  I American  Unitarian  association,  and  h* 
frem  1865  till  1867.  and  again  from  1873  till  1875.  j tive  interest  in  philanthropic  and  ebari 
HALE,  Halm  a.  historian,  b.  in  Alstead.  Cheshire  menta.  He  edited.  in  connection  with 
co..  N.  H..  7 March.  1787:  d.  in  Somerville,  Mass..  ! Hanger. and  laterwith  John  Codnuua, tin 
19  Nov..  1866.  Hi*  father.  David  Hale,  joined  the  and  18th  volumes  of  the  **  Boston  Uv 
Amen. ‘an  army  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  ' was  the  sole  editor  of  the  16th.  17th.  at 
served  throughout  the  Revolutionary  war.  Salma,  umes  of  the  “United  States  Digest,” 
the  third  of  fourteen  children,  was  apprenticed  19th  with  11.  Kamam  Smith,  lie  has  w: 
to  a printer  in  \Vai|*ole,  N.  II.  At  seventeen  he  , m«*irsof  4»*el  Parker,”  Seine  time  chit 
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New  Hampshire  (Boston,  1870),  and  of  “Theron 
Metcalf,”  of  the  Supreme  judicial  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts (Boston,  1870).  The  “ Memorial  History 
of  Boston”  also  contains  an  historical  sketch  by 
him  of  the  charities  of  that  city. 

HALE,  Sarah  Joaepha  (Buell),  author,  b.  in 
Newport,  N.  H.,  24  Oct.,  1788;  d.  in  Philadelphia, 
80  April,  1879.  She  was  taught  bv  her  mother, 
and  her  childhood's  reading  was  derived  princi- 
pally from  the  English  poets.  In  1813  she  married 
David  Hale,  a lawyer,  brother  of  Salma  Hale,  and 
was  left  a widow  with  five  children  in  1822.  Mrs. 
Hale  then  resorted  to  the  pen  as  a means  of  sup- 
port, and  in  1828  removed  to  Boston  to  take  charge 
of  the  newly  established  **  Indies'  Magazine.”  which 
she  conducted  till  1837.  In  that  year  it  was  united 
with  **  Godev's  Lady’s  Book,”  published  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  Mrs.  llale  became  editor  of  that  pe- 
riodical, but  did  not 
remove  to  Philadel- 
phia till  1841.  In 
Boston  she  origi- 
nated the  Seaman’s 
aid  society,  the  par- 
ent of  many  simi- 
lar organizations  in 
various  ports.  In 
her  position  as  edit- 
or she  advocated 
the  advancement  of 
women,  urging  es- 
pecially their  em- 
ployment as  teach- 
ers. and  the  estab- 
lishment of  semina- 
ries for  their  higher 
education.  The  idea 
of  educating  women 
for  medical  and  missionary  service  in  heathen  lands 
was  another  of  her  thoughts,  and  she  devoted  much 
labor  to  securing  its  practical  adoption.  This  was 
first  attempted  through  the  Ladies’  medical  mis- 
sionary society,  which  was  formed  in  Philadelphia, 
mainly  by  her  exertions.  The  object  was  finally 
accomplished  through  the  Woman’s  union  mission- 
ary society  for  heathen  lands,  formed  in  New  York 
in  1800,  with  its  chief  branch  in  Philadelphia,  of 
which  Mrs.  Hale  was  president  for  several  years. 
Mrs.  Hale  proposed  through  her  Boston  magazine 
that  the  women  of  New  England  should  raise  $50,- 
000  to  complete  the  Bunker  Hill  monument,  and 
took  a leading  part  in  organizing  the  fair  by  which 
the  suggestion  was  successfully  carried  out.  About 
the  same  time  she  suggested  that  Thanksgiving- 
dav  should  lie  made  a national  festival,  and  be 
held  on  the  same  day  throughout  the  country. 
She  continued  to  urge  this  for  twenty  years,  not 
only  in  her  magazine,  but  by  personal  correspond- 
ence with  the  governors  of  states  and  with  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States.  President  Lincoln 
adopted  her  suggestion  in  1804,  and  the  observ- 
ance has  now  become  established.  Mrs.  Hale  re- 
tired from  editorial  work  in  1877.  Her  fugitive 
poems,  including  “ The  Light  of  Home,”  “ Mary’s 
Lamb,”  and  “ It  Snows,”  became  widely  familiar. 
Her  liest-known  work  is  “ Woman’s  Record,  or 
Sketches  of  all  Distinguished  Women  from  the 
Creation  to  the  Present  Day  ” (New  York,  1853; 
3d  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged,  1809).  Her  other 
publications  are  “The  Genius  of  Oblivion  and 
Other  Poems”  (Concord,  1823);  “Northwood,”  a 
novel  (Boston.  1827;  republished  in  London  as 
“A  New  England  Tale”;  New  York,  1852); 
“Sketches of  American  Character” (1830) ; “Traits 
of  American  Life ” (Philadelphia,  1835);  “Flora’s 


Interpreter ” (Boston,  1835;  reprinted  in  London); 
“The  Ladies’  Wreath,”  a selection  from  the  fe- 
male poets  of  England  and  America  (1835);  “The 
Way  to  Live  Well,  and  to  be  Well  while  we  Live” 
(1838);  “Grosvenor,  a Tragedy”  (1838);  “The 
White  Veil,”  a bridal  gift  (Philadelphia,  1854); 
“Alice  Ray,’’  a romance  in  rhyme  (Boston,  1840); 
“Harry  Gray,  the  Widow’s  Son,”  a story  of  the 
sea  (1848);  “Three  Hours,  or  the  Vigil  of  Love” 
(Philadelphia,  1848);  “Ladies’  New  Book  of  Cook- 
ery" New  York,  1852);  “New  Household  Receipt- 
Book”  (1853;  2d  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1855);  “A 
Dictionary  of  Poetical  Quotations”  (1854) ; “The 
Judge,  a Drama  of  American  Life”  (1854) ; “The 
Bible  Read ing- Book  ” (1854);  “ Manners,  or  Happy 
Homes  anil  Good  Society”  (Boston,  1868);  and 
“Love,  or  Woman’s  Destiny,  with  Other  Poems” 
(Philadelphia,  1870).  She  also  edited  several  an- 
nuals, including  “ The  Opal  ” and  “ The  Crocus,” 
also  “The  Poet’s  Offering”  (Philadelphia);  “ Miss 
Acton’s  Cookery”;  “Letters  of  Madame  de  Se- 
vignfi”  (1850);  “ letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  ” (1850) ; and  other  works. — Her  son, 
Horalto,  ethnologist,  b.  in  Newport,  N.  H.,  8 
May,  1817,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1887, 
and  was  appointed  in  the  same  year  philologist  to 
the  U.  S.  exploring  expedition  under  Cant.  Charles 
Wilkes.  In  this  capacity  he  studied  a large  num- 
ber of  the  languages  of  the  Pacific  islands,  as  well 
as  of  North  and  South  America,  Australia,  and 
Africa,  and  also  investigated  the  history,  tradi- 
tions, and  customs  of  the  tribes  speaking  those  lan- 
guages. The  results  of  his  inquiries  are  given  in 
nis  “Ethnography  and  Philology”  (Philadelphia, 
1840),  which  forms  the  seventh  volume  of  the  ex- 
pedition reports.  I)r.  Robert  G.  Latham,  the  Eng- 
lish philologist,  sneaks  of  it  as  comprising  “the 
greatest  mass  of  philological  data  ever  accumulated 
by  a single  inquirer.”  On  the  completion  of  this 
work  he  spent  some  years  in  travel  and  in  literary 
and  scientific  studies,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States.  Subsequently  he  studied  law,  and 
was  in  1855  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Chicago.  A 
year  later  he  removed  to  Canada  to  take  charge  of 
an  estate  acquired  by  marriage.  Mr.  Hale  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  town  of  Clinton,  Ontario,  where 
he  has  since  devoted  his  time  in  part  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  and  in  part  to  scientific  pur- 
suits. He  has  published  numerous  memoirs  on  an- 
thropology ana  ethnology,  is  a member  of  many 
learned  societies  both  in  Europe  and  in  America, 
and  in  1880  was  vice-president  of  the  American 
association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  presid- 
ing over  the  section  of  anthropology.  His  intro- 
ductory address  on  “The  Origin  of  languages 
and  the  Antiquity  of  Six?akiug  Man  ” proposed 
some  novel  theories  whicli  have  excited  much  in- 
terest and  discussion.  His  other  publications  in- 
clude “Indian  Migrations  as  evidenced  by  Lan- 
guage” (Chicago,  1888);  “The  Iroquois  Book  of 
Rites”  (Philadelphia,  1883);  and  a “Report  on  the 
Blackfoot  Tribes,”  presented  to  the  British  asso- 
ciation for  the  advancement  of  science  at  its  Ab- 
erdeen meeting  in  1885. — Mrs.  Hale’s  nephew,  Ed- 
win Moses,  phvsician,  b.  in  Newport,  N.  H.,  2 
Feb.,  1829.  He  became  a printer  in  early  life,  em- 
ploying his  leisure  hours  in  study.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  Cleveland  homoeopathic  medical  col- 
lege in  1859,  practised  his  profession  for  twelve 
years  in  Jonesville,  Mich.,  became  in  18fi3  profes- 
sor of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  in  the 
Hahnemann  medical  college,  Chicago,  and  held  the 
same  ehair  in  Chicago  homoeopathic  college  from 
1880  till  1884,  when  he  became  professor  emeritus. 
In  1871  he  began  a series  of  special  lectures  on  dis- 
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eases  of  the  heart.  In  addition  to  his  editorial  con- 
nection with  various  journals  he  is  the  author  of 
many  monographs  and  of  several  treatises,  among 
which  are  “ New  Remedies”  (2  vols.,  New  York, 
1867);  “Pocket  Manual  of  Domestic  Practice” 
(1870) ; “ Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart  ” (1871) ; 
and  “ Diseases  of  Women  ” (1875). 

MALI  BURTON,  John,  physician,  b.  in  Rhode 
Island  in  1739;  d.  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  in  1808.  He 
removed  to  Halifax,  being  a loyalist,  aboul  1776, 
and  during  the  Revolutionary  war  was  a surgeon  in 
the  British  navy.  At  its  conclusion  he  returned  to 
practice  in  Halifax,  held  several  public  offices,  and  j 
was  a member  of  the  council.  He  ranked  high  in  i 
his  profession.  His  wife  was  a sister  of  Admiral 
Brenton. — His  son.  Sir  Brenton,  jurist,  b.  in 
Rhode  Island  in  1773;  d.  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  in  i 
1860,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Rising  rapidly  in  his  profession,  he  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  Nora  Scotia,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  The 
chief  justice  was  highly  esteemed  as  an  able,  pains- 
taking, conscientious  judge,  and  a man  of  kindly 
disposition  and  great  liberality  of  opinion. 

MALI  BURTON,  Thomas  ('handler,  author,  b. 
in  Windsor.  Nova  Scotia,  in  1797;  d.  in  Isleworth,  | 
England,  27  Aug.,  1865.  Ho  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1820,  and  afterward  elected  a membey  of 
the  house  of  assembly.  In  1829  he  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  in 
1840  became  a judge  of  the  supreme  court.  Two 
years  later  he  resigned  that  office  and  removed  to 
England,  where  he  afterward  resided.  In  1859  he 
was  returned  to  parliament  for  Launceston  as  a 
Conservative,  holding  the  seat  until  the  dissolution 
in  July,  1865.  Owing  to  infirm  health,  he  did  not 
offer  himself  for  re-election.  In  1858  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  from  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. In  1835  he  wrote  a series  of  newspaper 
sketches  satirizing  the  New  England  character, 
which  were  subsequently  collected  and  published 
under  the  title  of  “The  Clockmaker,  or  the  Savings 
and  Doings  of  Samuel  Slick,  of  Sliekville”  (i837). 
These  were  followed  by  a second  series,  which  ap- 
peared in  1838,  and  a third  in  1840.  Of  Judge  J 
Haliburton'a  success  in  portraying  the  typical  New  j 
Englander,  President  Cornelius  C.  Peton  says:  J 
44  Wo  can  distinguish  the  real  from  the  counterfeit  : 
Yankee  at  the  first  sound  of  the  voice,  and  by  the 
turn  of  a single  sentence ; and  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring  that  Sam  Slick  is  not  what  he 
pretends  to  lie ; that  there  is  no  organic  life  in  him  ; 
that  he  is  an  imp>stor,  an  impossibility,  a non- 
entity.” On  the  other  hand,  the  “ London  Athe- 
nauun  ” asserts  that  “ he  [Stun  Slick]  deserves  to 
bo  entered  on  our  list  of  friends,  containing  the 
names  of  Tristram  Shandy,  the  shepherd  of  the 
‘ Noctea  Ambrosian*,'  and  other  rhapsodical  dis-  | 
courses  on  time  ami  change,  who,  besides  the  de- 
lights of  their  discourse,  possess  Wlso  the  charm  of 
individuality.”  He  afterward  wrote  “ The  Attache, 
or  Sain  Slick  in  England  ” (1843  ; 2d  series,  2 vola, 
1844 ; new  ed.,  4 vols.,  1846),  in  which  British  so- 
ciety is  amusingly  depicted.  Judge  Haliburton  is 
also  the  author  of  “An  Historical  and  Statistical 
Account  of  Nova  Scotia"  (1828-'80);  “ Bubbles  of 
Canada,”  “The  Old  Judge,  or  Life  in  a Colony,”  | 
and  “ Letter-Bag  of  the  Great.  Western”  (1839); 
“Rule  and  Misrule  of  the  English  in  America" 
(2  vols.,  1851);  “Yankee  Stories”  and  “Traits  of 
American  Humor”  (3  vols.,  1852);  “Nature  and 
Human  Nature”  (1855-’8) ; “ Letters  to  Lord  Dur- 
ham,” and  “ Wise  Saws  and  Modern  Instances.”  lie 
also  edited  several  works,  including  one  on  the 
“ Settlement  of  New  England." 


HALKETT,  Sir  Peter,  I»art..  soldier,  • 
firrane,  Fifeshire,  Scotland ; d.  near  Pittslm 
9 July,  1755.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Peter  V 
burn,  of  Gosport,  who  assumed  his  wife*!- 
The  son  entered  the  army,  and  represent*1' 
fermline  in  parliament  in  1734.  in  1745 
lieutenant-colonel  of  lice’s  regiment  (the  - 
the  battle  of  Preston- Pans,  was  taken  pris 
the  troops  of  the  Pretender,  and  released  on 
Subsequently  he  was  one  of  the  fiveoffk-t 
in  February,  1746,  refused  to  rejoin  their  n 
on  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  CumberU 
the  threat  that  in  the  event  of  non-con 
their  commissions  would  be  forfeited.  Thei 
“that  his  royal  highness  was  master  of  th< 
missions,  but  not  of  their  honor,”  was  h 
by  the  government,  and  Sir  Peter  etubnr 
America  in  command  of  his  regiment  in  17 
was  killed,  with  his  youngest  son,  James 
battle  of  the  Monongaiiela,  when  Bradd***k 
feated. — His  nephew,  John,  author,  b.  in 
England,  in  1708;  <1.  in  Brighton,  Eng 
November,  1852,  was  appointed  govemoi 
Bahamas,  5 IK**..  1801,  and  of  Tobago, 
1803.  From  1814  till  1819  he  was  chainna 
lioard  of  commissioners  of  West  India  a 
In  1821  or  1822  he  visited  the  United  Sti 
on  his  return  to  England  (1823)  publishe 
torical  Notes  respecting  the  Indians  o 
America."  lie  was  also  the  author  of  a 
inent,”  respecting  the  attempt  of  his  ui 
Earl  of  Selkirk,  to  form  a settlement  on 
river,  regarding  which  there  are  many  « 
torv  accounts  G»nd<»n,  1817). 

ft  ALU  Andrew  Douglass,  physician, 
George’s  |wtrish.  Hempstead,  Oueens  co.. 
July,  1833.  He  was  graduated  at  the  U 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1851,  and  at  Jeffersoi 
college  in  1854.  After  serving  as  reside 
dan  in  the  Episcopal  and  Pennsylvania 
in  Philadelphia,  he  entered  on  general  p: 
that  city  in  1858.  In  1868  lie  was  elects 
ing  surgeon  to  the  Wills  hospital,  and 
surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  hospital,  which  lat 
he  resigned  after  five  years’  service.  His 
is  diseases  of  the  eye.  He  is  a member  c 
medical  associations,  and,  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Pathological  society, 
tributed  numerous  pipers  to  its  first  v 
“Transactions.”  Articles  from  his  j*»i 
iects  connected  with  ophthalmology  have 
Iy  app>ared  in  professional  journals. 

II  ALU  Arethusa,  educator,  b.  in  Nor 
Huntington),  Hampshire  co..  Mass.,  13  C 
She  had  limited  opportunities  for  obti 
education,  but  subsequently  mudo  up 
deficiencies  by  private  study.  At  th 
nine  she  became  u memlier  of  the  faniil 
Sylvester  Judd,  of  Westhampton,  Mass, 
principal  of  the  Greenland,  N.  II.,  a< 
1826.  and  afterward  of  that  at  Havert 
where  she  was  the  teacher  of  the  jiocl 
She  continued  to  teach  in  New  Knglai 
until  1849.  ami  in  that  vear  came  to  the 
female  academy  (now  Packer  institute), 
two  years’  service  was  associated  wit  h Pr 
Gray  in  the  Brooklyn  Heights  seminary 
ladi**s.  where  she  remained  as  associate 
until  1860.  Failing  health  soon  after 
celled  her  to  retire.  She  published  “ T! 
Blaise  Pascal"  (Andover.  1840);  44  A 
Morals”  (1849);  “The  Literary  Reader 
1850);  “Life of  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Judd 
1854):  ami  “Memorabilia  of  Sylvester 
(printed  privately,  Northampton,  1882). 
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HALL,  Aaaph,  astronomer,  b.  in  Goshen,  Conn.,  ) 
15  Oct,  1829.  He  was  educated  in  a common  , 
school,  and  then  worked  on  a farm  till  he  was  ' 
sixteen  years  old,  after  which  he  followed  the  trade  . 
of  a carpenter.  In  1853  he  began  the  study  of  j 
geometry  and  algebra  in  Norfolk  academy,  and  . 
afterward  went  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  taught  ' 
school  for  several  years.  He  then  studied  at  the  j 
University  of  Michigan  for  a single  term,  and 
after  teaching  for  a year  at  Shalersville,  Ohio,  en-  | 
tered  the  observatory  of  Harvard  college  as  a ; 
student.  From  1857  till  1862  he  was  assistant  in 
the  observatory,  and  in  August  of  the  latter  year 
was  appointed  aide  in  the  U.  S.  naval  observatory 
in  Washington.  In  May,  1863,  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  with  the  relative  rank  of 
captain.  He  has  been  connected  with  all  the  im- 
portant astronomical  expeditions  sent  out  under 
the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  government,  including 
those  sent  to  observe  solar  eclipses  from  the  Ber- 
ing in  1869,  and  in  Sicily,  in  1870.  During 
the  transit  of  Venus  in  1874  he  had  charge  of  the 
American  party  at  Vladivostok,  in  Siberia,  and 
at  the  later  transit  in  1882  was  chief  astrono- 
mer of  the  party  stationed  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Prof.  Hall  nas  won  great  distinction  by  his  dis- 
covery of  the  moons  of  Mars.  On  the  night  of  11 
Aug.,  1877.  he  noticed  a small  star  near  the  disk  of 
Mars,  which,  from  sul>sequent  examination,  he  was 
persuaded  was  a satellite  of  that  planet.  A week 
later  he  discovered  a second  satellite  interior  to  the 
first,  and  of  somewhat  superior  brightness.  These 
discoveries  were  at  once  communicated  to  Joseph 
Henry,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  institution,  t»y 
whom  they  were  announced  to  the  principal  astron-  [ 
otnerx  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Exact  calcu- 
lations were  made  of  their  orbits,  and  Prof.  Hull 
gave  to  them  the  names  of  Deimos  and  Phobott 
(Terror  and  Fear),  from  the  passage  in  Homer’s 
“ Iliad,"  where  these  two  divinities  are  mentioned 
as  the  attendants  of  the  god  of  war.  His  subse- 
quent work  has  included  important  observations 
of  double  stars  in  1880,  and  determinations  of  the 
orbit*  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn.  In  1879  he  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Koval  astronomical 
society  of  Ixmdon  for  his  discoveries,  and  received 
the  degrees  of  Ph.  D.  from  Hamilton  in  1878,  and  , 
LL.  I).  from  Vale  in  1879,  and  from  Harvard  in 
1886.  Prof.  Hall  is  a member  of  numerous  scien-  i 
tific  societies,  both  in  the  United  Stab's  and  Eu- 
rope, and  was  chosen  vice-president  of  the  Ameri-  ' 
can  association  for  the  advancement  of  science  in 
1880.  In  1875  he  was  elected  a memberof  the  Na- 
tional academy  of  sciences,  and  in  1883  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  home  secretary  in  that 
body.  His  publications  have  ‘been  confined  to  his 
specialty,  and  have  ap|>eared  in  astronomical  jour- 
nals on  both  continents,  and  also  in  the  annual 
volumes  of  the  U.  S.  naval  observatory. 

HALL  Basil,  author,  b.  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, 31  I)ct\,  1788;  d.  in  Portsmouth,  England, 

11  Sept.,  1844.  lie  was  the  son  of  Sir  James  Hall 
of  Dunglass,  a writer  on  architecture  and  geology ; 
his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Selkirk.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1802,  and  in 
1816  commanded  the  brig  “ Lyra,”  which  accom- 
panied Ix>rd  Ainhcrst  to  China,  He  was  made 
post-captain  in  1817.  and  from  1820  till  1822  was 
stationed  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  America.  In 
1827-’8  he  travelled  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, and  afterward  visited  various  parts  of  Europe. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  his  mind  l*eea»ne  im- 
paired, and  he  died  insane.  Besides  contributions 
to  scientific  periodicals  and  to  the  **  Eneyclopicdia 
BriUnnica,”  and  minor  works  of  travel,  he  pub- 


lished “ A Voyage  of  Discover?  to  the  Western 
Coast  of  Corea  and  the  Great  Loo  Choo  Island” 
(1818);  “Extracts  from  a Journal  written  in 
1820-*22  on  the  Coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexi- 
co” (2  vols.,  1823-*4);  “Travels  in  North  Ameri- 
ca” (8  vols.,  1829);  “ Fragments  of  Voyages  and 
Travels”  (9  vols.,  1831-’40);  “Schloss  Ilainfietd, 
or  A Winter  in  Lower  Stvria”  (1836);  “Spain  and 
the  Seat  of  War  in  Spain”  (1837);  “ Voyages  and 
Travels  in  Conjunction  with  Ellis  and  Pringle  ” 
(1840);  and  “Patchwork:  Travels  in  Stories” 
(8  vols.),  and  “Travels  in  South  America ” (1841). 
“Fragments”  is  generally  considered  his  best 
work.  Ilis  l)ook  on  America  aroused  great  indig- 
nation in  this  country  by  the  partial  and  hostile 
character  of  its  criticisms. 

HALL,  Barnard  Rust,  author,  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1798;  d.  in  Brooklyn,  X.  V.,  23  Jan., 
1863.  IIe  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Hall,  an  emi- 
nent surgeon  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Washington, 
and  was  left  at  an  early  age  heir  to  a large  for- 
tune, but  never  came  into  its  possession,  owing  to 
mismanagement.  He  was  graduated  at  Union 
college  in  1820,  and  at  the  Princeton  theological 
seminary  in  1823,  and  went  to  the  west  as  a mis- 
sionary. While  there  he  was  pastor  of  a church 
in  Bloomington.  Ind.,  and  president  of  the  college 
in  the  same  place  from  1823  till  1831.  Returning 
to  the  east,  he  hail  charge  for  seven  years  of  a con- 
gregation at  Bedford,  Pa.,  where  he  was  also  the 
principal  of  an  academy.  From  1838  till  1846  he 
taught  in  Bordentown  and  Trenton,  N.  J„  and 
Poughkeepsie,  Newhurg.  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In 
1848  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Rutgers 
college.  The  lust  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to 
preaching  among  the  poor,  lie  published  n Latin 
grammar  (1828),  and  was  also  the  author  of  “The 
New  Purchase,  or  Life  in  the  Far  West,”  which 
enjoyed  a wide  popularity  (New  York,  1843) ; 
“ Something  for  Everybody”  (1843);  “Teaching 
a Science;  The  Teacher  an  Artist”;  and  “ Frank 
Freeman’s  Rarber-Shop  ” (1852). 

HALL,  Charles  Francis,  explorer,  b.  in  Roch- 
ester, N.  H.,  in  1821 ; d.  in  the  arctic  regions.  8 
Nov.,  1871.  His  early  education  was  acquired  in  the 
common  school  and 
the  local  academy. 

He  was  blacksmith, 
journalist,  station- 
er, and  engraver  in 
turn.  In  1850,  while 
living  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  he  be- 
came interested  in 
the  fate  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  and  for 
nine  years  improved 
every  opportuni- 
ty to  increase  his 
knowledge  of  Arc- 
tic America,  and 
especially  of  the 
Franklin  search. 

Despite!  the  admira- 
ble and  convincing 
report  in  1X59  by 
(’apt.  Leojjold  Mc- 
Clintock,  It.  N\,  of  the  death  of  Franklin  and  the 
fate  of  his  companions.  Ilall  believed  that  some 
members  of  that  expedition  still  survived  and 
that,  they  and  their  records  could  be  found.  His 
enthusiasm  enlisted  the  interest  of  Henry  Orin- 
nell  and  other  friends  of  arctic  research,  and  by 
aid  of  public  subscriptions  his  journey  was  ren- 
dered possible.  On  29  May,  I860,  Hall  sailed  from 
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New  London  on  the  whaler  “George  Henry,” 
which,  commanded  by  Cant.  S.  0,  Buddington, 
was  bound  for  Cumberland  gulf.  Hall  returned 
to  New  London,  13  Sept.,  1802,  having  been  un- 
successful in  his  search,  but  he  had  acquired  much 
knowledge  of  Esquimau  life,  speech,  and  habits, 
and  had  discovered  relics  of  Frobisher’s  expedition 
of  1577-’8.  The  country  was  in  the  midst,  of  a 
great  civil  war,  and  he  failed,  by  lecturing  or  by 
personal  ap|>eals,  to  obtain  sufficient  means  for  a 
special  expedition.  Undismayed,  he  sailed  again, 
1 July,  1804,  sparsely  fitted  out  bv  private  sub- 
scription, and  in  August  was  landed  on  Depot 
{aland,  04°  N„  DO'  VV\,  with  boat  and  provisions. 
Hall  became  thorougldy  domesticated  with  the 
Esquimaux,  among  whom  he  passed  five  vears,  re- 
ceiving occasional  supplies  from  whafers.  In 
May,  1809,  he  reached  the  southeastern  coast  of 
King  William's  Laud,  but  passed  only  four  days 
there,  as  his  native  companions  would  stay  no 
longer.  Hall  gathered  up  many  relics  of  the 
Franklin  expedition  and  brought  back  a skele- 
ton, supposed  to  be  that  of  an  officer  of  the  “ Ere- 
bus.” The  Esquimaux  informed  him  of  their 
finding  a largo  tent  near  Terror  bay,  with  remains 
of  many  men,  and  said  that  one  of  the  Franklin 
ships,  after  being  abandoned,  made  the  northwest 
passage  by  drifting.  After  his  return  in  1809  Hall 
succeeded  in  engaging  the  attention  of  congress, 
which  authorized  “An  Expedition  to  the  North 
Pole,”  the  only  one  in  the  history  of  the  nation; 
$50,000  was  appropriated  for  the  expedition,  and  a 
vessel  selected  from  the  navy  was  thoroughly 
fitted  out  at  an  expense  of  $90,000.  The  “ Po- 
laris” sailed  from  New  London. 3 July,  1871,  Hall 
commanding,  with  S.  O.  Haddington  as  sailing- 
master,  I)r.  Emil  Bessels  as  chief  of  scientific  work, 
and  twenty-four  others.  The  “Congress”  accom- 
panied them  as  tender  to  Godhavn,  Greenland. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Hall  was  uncertain  as  to 
his  route,  whether  via  Jones  sound  or  Smith  sound, 
but  he  decided  on  the  latter.  Favored  by  a sea 
unusually  free  of  ice,  the  “Polaris”  passed  with- 
out difficulty  through  Smith  sound  into  Kane  sea, 
and  thence  through  Kennedy  and  Robeson  chan- 
nels to  the  polar  sea,  where  heavy  ice  was  met 
with.  On  29  Aug.  the  “ Polaris”  was  in  latitude 
82 J 11'  N.,  the  highest  point  at  that  time  ever  at- 
tained by  any  vessel.  Returning  southward,  she 
went  into  winter  quarters  in  81“  38  N.,  at.  Thank 
God  harbor,  Greenland.  Ilall  left  the  ship  on  10 
Oct.  on  a sledge  journey,  during  which  he  reached 
Cape  Brevoort,  82a  N.  Returning  on  24  Oct.,  he 
was  immediately  taken  sick  and  soon  died  of 
apoplexy.  He  was  buried  near  by,  in  the  most 
northern  grave  of  that  time.  The  death  of  Hull 
insured  the  failure  of  geographical  work.  The 
onlv  extended  sledge  journey  was  to  the  south 
under  Dr.  Bessels.  A boat  journey  in  1872,  at- 
tempted by  Mr.  Chester,  reached  Newman  bay 
only,  but  Meyer  and  Lynn  on  foot  reached  82°  09' 
N.,  near  Repulse  bay,  the  most  northerly  land 
that  had  been  attained  up  to  that  time.  Capt. 
Buddington.  attempting  to  return  home,  left 
Thank  GihI  harljor,  13  Aug.,  1872.  The  “ Polaris,” 
beset  iu  Kennedy  channel,  drifted  steadily  south- 
ward with  the  pack,  and  on  13  Oct.  was  near  Lit- 
tleton island.  The  ship  was  so  badly  nipped  dur- 
ing a gale  on  15  Oct.  that  preparations  were  made 
to  abandon  her,  anil  a large  quantity  of  stores 
were  thrown  upon  the  ice,  when  her  ice-anchor 
slipped,  leaving  nineteen  men  on  the  Hoc.  The 
floe  party,  after  drifting  nearly  2,000  miles  and 
subsisting  largely  on  sea-game,  were  all  rescued  by 
the  sealer  “Tigress,”  30  April,  1872,  off  the  coast 


of  Labrador.  Capt.  Buddington  beachwl  the 
ing  and  damaged  “ Polaris  '*  near  Life  Boat  • 
where  a comfortable  house  wns  built  of  the  \ 
for  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1873  two  boats 
constructed.  On  3 Juno  the  party  set  ou' 
Upornavik,  and  after  a journey  of  about  two 
drod  miles  were  picked  up  near  Cape  York  b 
Scotch  whaler  “ Havensoraig.”  The  Roq 
medal  for  1875  was  awarded  to  Hall  by  tl: 
ciet4  de  geographic  of  Paris.  Hall's  arctic 
has  stood  the  test  of  criticism  and  verifleatiw 
the  incorrect,  misleading  charts  of  the  *‘  Pol 
expedition  are  not  chargeable  to  him.  Thei 
ration  of  the  west  Greenland  channel,  the  d 
ery  of  the  frozen  sea,  and  the  extension  of  l 
land  and  Grinnell  Land  a degree  and  a h 
latitude  toward  the  pole,  are  results  that 
the  capacity  of  Hall  and  just  ify  the  epitaph  | 
by  the  British  polar  ex|xMiition  of  18TB  ov 
grave,  as  one  “ who  sacrificed  his  life  in  tl 
vancement  of  science,”  and  who  had  by  his 
perience  benefited  them,  his  followers.  Hal 
lished  “Arctic  Researches”  and  “Life  amo 
Esquimaux  ” (New  York.  1854).  Hisuniqui 
riences  during  his  second  expedition  hav 
compiled,  under  the  title  of  “ Narrative  of  tl 
ond  Arctic  Expedition”  (Washington,  1879 
his  manuscripts,  purchased  by  congress  fori 
after  his  death.  See  also  “Arctic  Export 
edited  by  E.  V.  Blake  (New  York,  1874). 

HALL,  Charles  Henry,  clergyman,  b. 
giista,  Ga.,  7 Nov.,  1820.  He  was  gradui 
Vale  in  1842.  studied  theology  at  the  ( 
Protestant  Episcojuil  theological  seminary 
York,  anil  was  ordained  deacon  in  1844,  am 
in  the  following  Year.  After  holding  paste 
Huntington,  L.  f.,  West  Point.  N.  V.,  and 
Island.  S.  C.,  he  became  rector  of  the  Ch 
the  Epiphanv,  Washington,  I).  C.,  in  1850, 
1809  was  called  to  Holy  Trinity,  Brooklyn 
where  ho  still  remains  (1887).  Previous  to  1 
war  and  during  that  |)eriod  I)r.  Hall  c 
avoided  politics  in  his  sermons.  He  has 
been  a Democrat,  but  took  no  active  nart  in 
until  1884.  when  he  made  several  addresses 
of  the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland  to  the  pre 
and  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  meet 
in  Brooklyn  in  June  of  that  year.  Dr.  Ha 
logical  views  are  broad,  and  he  is  clear  and 
as  a pulpit  orator.  He  is  at  the  head  of  tli 
ing  committee  of  his  diocese,  is  chaplnii 
23<1  New  York  regiment,  a director  in  tin 
lyn  historical  society,  and  is  connected  t 
merous  ecclesiastical  and  charitable  organ 
Dr.  Hall  was  the  intimate  friend  of  lieu 
Beecher,  and  co-worker  with  him  in  many 
enterprise*,  and  was  chosen  by  him  to  <**t 
his  funeral.  He  received  the  degree  of  I> 
Hobart  in  1850,  and  from  Columbia  in  1 
has  published  “Commentaries  on  the 
(Philadelphia,  1857):  “Protestant  Ritualis 
York,  18*1) ; and  “Spina  Christi  ” (1883). 

HALL,  Charles  Hershall,  physician.  I 
|H»rt,  Ind„  5 April.  1885.  lie  received  hit 
nary  education  in  Indiana  university, 
graduated  at  the  medical  department 
mette  university.  Ore.,  in  1858.  The  ncx 
settled  in  Salem,  and  was  in  the  goven 
dian  service  at  Fort  Yamhill  in  1871-’ 
signed  in  1874  to  become  professor  of  t 
und  practice  of  medicine  in  Willainctt 
si  tv,  where  he  still  remains  (1887).  lie* 
ber  of  the  Oregon  medical  society,  and  t 
can  miHlical  association.  Since  i87G  he 
the  “Oregon  Medical  JournaL” 
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HALL.  Christopher  Webber,  geologist,  b.  in 
Wardsborough,  Vt.,  28  Feb.,  1845.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Middleburv  college,  Vt.,  in  1871.  ancl  then 
became  principal  of  Glens  Falls  academy.  In 
1878-’ 5 he  was  superintendent  of  city  schools  in 
Owitonna,  Minn.  Ho  then  went  abroad  and  spent 
three  years  in  scientific  study  in  the  University  of 
Leinsic.  In  1878  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
geology,  mineralogv.  and  biology  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  which  he  still  retains  (1887).  While  , 
in  Leipsic  he  perforated  some  lithological  work  on  i 
the  geological  survey  of  Saxony,  under  Credner,  and,  I 
after  being  called  to  the  professorship  that  he  now 
bolds,  he  was  appointed  assistant  geologist  on  the 
geological  and  natural  history  survey  of  Minnesota. 
In  1888  he  became  an  assistant  geologist  on  the 
C.  S.  geological  survey,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Lake  Superior  division.  He  was  given  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  crystalline  rocks  of  central  and 
southwestern  Minnesota,  in  which  work  he  is  still 
engaged  as  far  as  his  professional  duties  will  per- 
mit. Prof.  Hall  is  a member  of  scientific  societies, 
and  his  papers  have  appeared  chiefly  as  reports  of 
his  work  contributed  to  surveys. 

HALL  David,  printer,  b.  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land. in  1714  ; d.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  24  Dec.,  1772. 
lie  learned  the  printing  business  at  Edinburgh, 
and  afterward  worked  in  Ijomlon  in  a printing- 
house  in  which  Strahan,  who  became  law-printer 
to  the  king,  was  at  that  time  a journeyman.  He 
came  to  America  about  1747,  entered  into  a part- 
nership with  Benjamin  Franklin,  which  was  dis- 
solved in  May.  170(5,  and  then  formed  another  with 
William  Sellen.  As  a member  of  these  firms  he 
was  one  of  the  printers  of  the  “ Pennsylvania  Ga- 
zette.” The  firm  of  Hall  and  Sellen  were  the  print- 
ers of  the  paper  money  issued  by  congress  during 
the  Revolutionary  war.  Hall  also  conducted  a 
large  book  and  stationery  store  on  his  own  account. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  printing,  a 
prudent  and  itnjvartml  conductor  of  the  M Ga- 
zette," and  a benevolent  man.  After  his  death, 
his  sons,  William  and  David,  became  the  partners 
of  Sellen,  and  afterward  the  business  was  carried 
on  in  the  names  of  William  and  David  Hal). 
William  was  for  several  years  a member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature.  The  business  was  sub- 
sequently transferred  to  William  Hall.  Jr. 

HALL,  Dominick  Augustine,  jurist,  b.  in 
South  Carolina  in  1765;  d.  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
12  Ike.,  1820.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  was  district  judge  of  Orleans 
territory  from  1800  till  1812,  when  Louisiana  was 
admitted  to  the  Union,  and  was  afterward  one  of 
its  lT.  S.  judges.  He  resigned  his  seat  on  the 
bench  to  accept  a judgeship  of  the  state  supreme 
court,  hut  was  reappointed  Federal  judge  instead, 
and  remained  in  the  U.  S.  court  until  his  death.  In 
December,  1814,  Judge  Hall  was  ordered  by  the 
military  authorities  to  adjourn  his  court  for  two 
months,  owing  to  the  o|ierations  of  the  British 
force  against  New  Orleans.  In  March,  1815,  while 
the  city  was  under  martial  law,  he  granted  a writ 
of  habeas  corpus  for  the  release  of  Louis  Louillier, 
a member  of  the  state  legislature,  who  was  then 
under  arrest,  by  order  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson, 
forexciting  a seditious  meeting  among  his  tn>ops. 
(ren.  Jackson  refused  to  recognize  Judge  Hall's 
authority,  and  at  once  ordered  Ijouillier's  rearrest 
and  imprisonment,  and  committed  Hull  to  jail. 
The  latter  was  released  the  next  morning,  and 
summoned  Gen.  Jackson  to  answer  for  contempt 
of  court  in  disregarding  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
in  detaining  an  original  p«i>er,  and  in  imprisoning 
a judge.  The  general  appeared  in  person,  and, 


after  an  argument  by  counsel,  was  sentenced  to  par 
a fine  of  ,000.  But  congress  refunded  him  this 
sum.  with  interest,  in  1844. 

HALL,  Edwin,  clergyman,  b.  in  Granville,  N. 
V.,  11  Jan.,  1802;  d.  in  Auburn.  N.  Y„  8 Sept., 
1877.  He  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  college  in 
1826.  From  1861  till  1888  he  was  principal  of  an 
academy  in  Bloomfield,  N.  Y„  anti  was  pastor  of  the 
1st  Congregational  church  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  from 
1832  till  1854,  when  he  was  elected  professor  of 
theology  in  Auburn  seminary.  lie  occupied  this 
chair  until  1876,  and  was  professor  emeritus  from 
that  time  till  his  death.  He  published  “The  Law 
of  Baptism  ” (New  York.  1840);  “The  Puritans  and 
their  Principles”  (1846);  “Historical  Records  of 
Norwalk  "(1847);  “ Shorter Cateohiera  with  Proofs’* 
(1859):  and  numerous  tracts  and  pamphlets.— His 
son,  Isaac  Hollister,  oriental  scholar,  b.  in  Nor- 
walk, Conn..  12  Dec.,  1837,  was  graduated  in  Ham- 
ilton in  1859,  was  tutor  there  in  1861-*8,  and  in 
1864  removed  to  New  York  city,  where  he  was 
graduated  at  Columbia  law-school  in  1865,  and 
practised  his  profession.  He  visited  Syria  in  1875, 
and  was  professor  for  two  years  in  the  Beirut 
Protestant  college,  but  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1877,  and  associated  himself  with  the 
“Sunday-School Times.”  published  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1875  he  established  the  column  of  “ Biblical 
Research  ” in  the  “ New  York  Independent.”  Since 
1884  he  has  been  connected  with  tne  Metropolitan 
museum  of  New  York  city,  and  is  lecturer  on  New 
Testament  Greek  in  Johns  Hopkins  university. 
He  was  the  first  to  read  an  entire  inscription  m 
Cypriote,  and  has  published  an  important  series  of 
articles  on  that  language  and  its  inscriptions.  He 
is  an  authority  on  Greek,  Phoenician,  Him  van  tic, 
and  other  oriental  inscriptions,  and  in  18*6  dis- 
covered in  Beirut  a Syriac  manuscript  of  the  Gos- 
pels, Acts,  and  most  of  the  Epistles,  an  account  of 
which,  with  fac-simile  pages,  no  published  in  1884. 
The  date  of  this  manuscript  is  between  700  and 
900  a.  d.  Mr.  Hall  is  a member  of  various  archaeo- 
logical and  biblical  societies  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  is  the  author  of  “ A Critical  Bibliog- 
raphy of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  as  Published 
in  America ” (Phi ladelphia,  1884). 

HALL.  Fitzedward,  philologist,  b.  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  21  March,  1825.  lie  was  educated  at  the 
Rensselaer  polytechnic  institute,  from  which  he 
received  the  degree  of  civil  engineer  in  1842,  and 
at  Harvard,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1846. 
During  his  collegiate  course  In*  published  enough 
German  translations  anonymously  to  fill  three  vol- 
umes. Immediately  on  leaving  college,  he  sailed 
from  Boston  for  Calcutta,  where  he  remained  near- 
ly three  years,  studying  first  HindflstAni  and  Per- 
sian, and  subsequently  Bengalee  ami  Sanskrit.  He 
supported  himself  by  contributing  to  local  journals 
not  only  original  matter,  but  translations  in  prose 
and  verse  from  the  French,  Italian,  and  modern 
Greek.  After  residing  five  months  at  Ghazeepore, 
he  removed  to  Benares  in  January,*  1850,  and  a 
month  later  was  appointed  to  a tutorship  in  the 
government  college  there.  In  1853  he  was  pro- 
moted professor,  and  in  July,  1855,  was  transferred 
to  A j mere  as  inspector  of  schools  for  A j mere  and 
Mairwara.  to  which  was  added  the  superintendency 
of  the  A j mere  government  school.  His  last  ap- 
pointment in  India  was  that  of  school-inspector 
for  the  Sangor  and  Nerbudda  territories,  which 
office  he  retained  from  1856  till  1862.  During  the 
Indian  mutinies  Prof.  Hall  was  besieged  for  seven 
months  in  the  Sangor  fort.  In  I860  ho  received 
the  degree  of  I).  C.  L.  from  Oxford.  Settling  in 
lioudon  in  November,  1862,  he  accepted  the  chair 
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of  Sanskrit,  and  that  of  Indian  jurisprudence  in 
King’s  college,  and  also  filled  other  offices.  In 
1869  he  removed  to  Marlesford,  Suffolk,  where  he 
still  (1887)  resides.  Prof.  Hall  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  edit  (in  1852)  a Sanskrit  text.  He  has  also 
discovered  several  interesting  Sanskrit  works  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lost,  such  as  “ Hharutu's  Natv- 
asAstra,”  the  “ Harshacharita,”  and  a complete  copy 
of  the  valuable  “ BrihaddevatA,”  of  which  only  a 
small  fragment  was  previously  known  to  exist.. 
The  various  Sanskrit  inscriptions  that  he  has  de- 
ciphered and  translated  throw  much  new  light  on 
the  history  of  ancient  India.  He  is  at  present  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  new  English  dictionary  that 
is  in  course  of  publication  at  Oxford  under  the 
supervision  of  James  A.  H.  Murray.  Prof.  Hall's 
principal  works  are,  Sanskrit : “ lit*  Atmabodha, 
with  its  Commentary,  and  the  Tattvabodha  ” 
(Mirzaporc,  1852):  “The  SAnkhyapravachana  ” 
(Calcutta,  1856);  “The  Sfiryasiddhanta ” and  “ The 
V Asa  vadattA”  (Calcutta,  1859);  “ The  SAnkhyosAra  ” 
(Calcutta,  1862),  and  “ The  DasarQpa.  with  its  Com- 
mentary, and  Four  Chapters  of  Bhurata’s  NAtya- 
sAstra”  (Calcutta,  1865).  Hindi:  “ The  Tarkasan- 
grahn,  translated  into  Hindi  from  the  Sanskrit  and 
English”  (Allahabad.  1850);  and  “The  Siddhanta- 
sangraha  ” (Agra,  1855).  Prof.  Hall  has  also  edited 
Dr.  J.  R.  Ballantyne's  “Hindi  Grammar”  (Lon- 
don, 1868),  and  published  a “ Reader  ” (Hertford, 
1870)  in  that  language.  Besides  other  works  of  a 
similar  character,  he  has  issued  “ Lectures  on  the 
NyAya  Philosophy,  Sanskrit  and  English  ” (Ben- 
ares, 1852);  “A  Rational  Refutation  of  the  Hindu 
Philosophical  Systems,  translated  from  the  Hindi 
and  Sanskrit ’’(Calcutta,  1862);  “Recent  Exempli- 
fications of  False  Philology”  (New  York,  1872); 
“Modern  English”  (New  York  and  London,  1878); 
and  “On  English  Adjectives  in  -able,  with  Spe- 
cial Reference  to  Reliable”  (London,  1877). — His 
brother,  Benjamin  Homer,  author,  b.  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  14  Nov.,  1830.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1851,  and  in  1856  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Troy,  N.  Y.  He  served  as  city  clerk  in  1858-’9,. 
and  was  city  chamberlain  from  1874  till  1877,  and 
again  from  1884  till  1885.  Mr.  Hall  has  contrib- 
uted freely  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  is  the  author  of  articles  in  the 
“ Harvard  Book  ” (Cambridge,  1675),  and  Sylves- 
ters “ History  of  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.”  (Phila- 
delphia, 1880).  He  has  published  “A  Collection  of 
College  Words  and  Customs”  (Cambridge,  1851; 
revised  and  enlarged  od.,  1856) ; “ History  of  East- 
ern Vermont,  etc.”  (New  York,  1858;  2 vote.,  Al- 
bany, 1865);  and  “Bibliography  of  the  United 
State's:  Vermont”  (New  York,  I860).  He  has 
edited  “ A Tribute  by  the  Citizens  of  Troy  to  the 
Memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ” (Troy,  1865). 

HALL,  Francis,  journalist,  b.  in  Taunton,  ! 
Somerset,  England,  12  Man'll,  1785:  d.  in  New  | 
York  city,  11  Aug.,  1866.  He  came  to  the  United  i 
States  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  was  an-  I 
prenticed  to  a printer.  In  1811  he  entered  the  i 
office  of  the  New  York  “Commercial  Advertiser,” 
and  two  years  afterward  became  part  owner  and  I 
co-editor  of  that  journal,  with  which  he  remained  | 
connected  for  fifty-three  years.  He  was  identified  | 
with  most  of  the  religious  and  charitable  societies  ^ 
of  the  city,  and  was  an  officer  of  the  Methodist  ! 
missionary  society,  the  Young  men’s  Bible  society, 
the  American  Bible  society,  the  American  tract 
society,  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  and  the 
New  York  state  colonization  society.  Mr.  Hall 
was  for  thirty  years  recording  secretary  of  the 
Methodist  missionary  society,  and  was  deputed  to 
visit  the  Indian  missions  of  Upper  Canada  in  be- 


! half  of  that  body.  About  1883  he  united  with 
j Messrs.  Suckley.  Innis,  and  others  in  organizing 
the  first  "newed”  Methodist  church  in  New  York. 
It  was  called  the  “First  Wesleyan  Chapel,”  and 
stood  in  Vestry  street.  In  1854  Mr.  Hall  received 
j the  degree  of  LL.  I).  from  Wesleyan  university. 

HALL,  Frederick,  teacher,  b.  in  Grafton,  Vt., 
, in  November,  1780;  d.  in  Peru,  III.,  27  July,  1843. 

; He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1803,  was  a 
1 tutor  there  in  1804-’5,  and  in  Middlebury,  Vt* 
from  1805  till  1806,  when  he  was  elected  professor 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  there,  lie 
! remained  at  Middlebury  until  1824,  studied  modi- 
1 cine  in  1825-’6,  and  was  graduated  at  the  medical 
1 school  at  Castleton.  Vt.,  in  1827.  He  afterward 
held  the  professorships  of  chemistry  and  miner- 
! alogy  at  Trinity,  was  president  of  Mount  Hope 
college  near  Baltimore,  and  at  his  death  occimied 
the  chair  of  chemistry  in  Columbian  college,  D.C. 
Dr.  Hall  gave  to  Dartmouth  several  thousand  dol- 
lars and  a valuable  cabinet  of  minerals.  He  was 
I the  author  of  “Eulogy  on  Solomon  M.  Allan” 
(New  York,  1818);  “Statistics  of  Middlohury  Col- 
I lege,”  in  “ Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,*’ 
vol.  ix.  (1840):  and  “ Letters  from  the  East  and 
from  the  West  ” (Baltimore,  1840). 

HALL,  George,  first  mayor  of  Brooklyn,  b.  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  21  Sept.,  1795;  d.  there.  16  Sept., 
1868.  He  was  a printer,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  native 
city,  of  which  he  was  a trustee  at  the  time  of  its 
i incorporation,  and  under  that  act  became  its  first 
j mayor.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  temper- 
ance, and  did  good  service  in  the  cause  of  that  re- 
form.— His  son.  George  B.,  soldier,  b.  in  Brooklyn 
in  1826,  d.  there,  24  May,  1864,  entered  the  New 
York  militia  as  a private,  and  rapidly  rose  through 
several  grades.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican 
war  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  the  first  regi- 
ment of  New  V ork  volunteers,  and  served  at  Vera 
Cruz.  Corn)  Gordo,  Contreras,  and  Churubusco. 
In  1850  he  was  commissioned  major  of  the  13th 
militia  regiment,  and  the  following  year  lieuten- 
ant-colonel. He  was  a clerk  in  New  York  at  the 
loginning  of  the  civil  war,  and  engaged  in  raising 
troops,  lie  was  elected  colonel  of  the  27th  New 
York  regiment,  and  participated  in  many  engage- 
ments, from  that  of  the  Stafford  raid  of  1862  to 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg. 

HALL  George  Henry,  artist, b.  in  Manchester. 
N.  H.,  21  Sept.,  1825.  His  father  removed  to  Bos- 
ton when  the  son  was  four  years  old.  In  1849 
George  went  to  DQsseldorf.  studied  art  one  year, 
and  removed  to  Paris,  and  afterward  to  Rome, 
where  he  opened  a studio.  In  1852  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  settled  in  New  York  city, 
where  he  now  resides  (1887).  He  was  elected  an 
associate  in  1853,  and  in  1868  a member,  of  the 
National  academy  of  design.  Mr.  Hall  has  visited 
Spain  several  times,  and  spent  a year  in  study  in 
Egypt.  His  specialties  are  still-life  and  figures, 
ilchas  exhibited  at  the  National  academy  “ Pre- 
cious Lading,”  a Spanish  scene  (1868):  “ Thursday 
Fair  at  Seville”  (1869);  *•  A Young  I>ady  of  Se- 
ville ami  her  Duenna  ” and  “ Lilacs  ’ (1870);  “The 
Four  Seasons”  (1871);  “The  Roman  Fountain” 
(1874) ; “ Autumn  ”(1877) ; and  “ Winter,”  “ A Rug 
Bazaar  at  Cairo,”  “ Oven  at  Pompeii  ” (1887k  and 
“ Pomegranates  and  Grapes”  (1887). 

HALL,  Henry  Bryan,  engraver,  b.  in  London. 
England,  11  March.  1808;  d.  in  Morrisania,  N.  Y.. 
28  April,  1884.  For  many  years  he  was  employed 
by  the  historical  engraver  to  the  queen,  and  exe- 
cuted all  the  portrait  work  in  the  large  plates  of 
that  engraver,  among  them  “ The  Coronation  of 
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Victoria.”  after  Sir  George  nayter.  lie  removed 
to  New  York  in  1850,  ana  illustrated  many  artistic 
and  literary  publications.  His  engraving^  are 
chiefly  of  portraits,  twelve  of  which  were  of  Wash- 
ington, after  different  artists.  He  went  into  busi- 
ness in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  with  his  three 
sons,  but  devoted  his  personal  attention  to  etchings 
of  historical  characters  of  the  Revolution  for  tne 
collections  of  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  and 
Francis  S.  Hoffman.  Ills  sons  continue  the  busi- 
ness in  New  York,  and  have  engraved  many  of  the 
steel  portraits  that  illustrate  this  work. 

HALL,  Hiland,  jurist,  b.  in  Bennington,  Vt., 
20  July.  1795;  d.  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  18  Dec., 
1885.  He  was  educated  iu  the  common  schools, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819,  and  elected  to  the 
Vermont  legislature  in  1827.  lie  was  state  attor- 
ney in  1828- ’31,  and  served  in  congress  from  1838 
till  1843,  having  been  elected  as  a Whig.  He 
was  then  appointed  bank-commissioner,  became 
judge  of  the  state  supreme  court  in  1846,  and  in 
1850  2d  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  and  land-com- 
missioner to  California  to  settle  disputed  titles  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  United  States  and  Mexicans. 
Judge  nail  was  an  earnest  advocate  for  anti -sla- 
ver)’, and  a delegate  to  the  first  National  Republi- 
can convention  in  1856.  In  1858  he  succeeded  Ry- 
Und  Fletcher  as  governor  of  Vermont,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1859.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  Peace 
congress  that  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
February.  1861.  Gov.  Hall  was  president  of  the 
Vermont  historical  society  for  twelve  years,  and 
for  twenty- five  years  was  vice-president  of  the  New 
England  historic-genealogical  society.  He  is  the 
author  of  a “ History  of  Vermont  ” (Albanv,  1868). 

HALL.  James,  clergyman,  b.  in  Carlisle,  Pa, 
22  Aug..  1744;  d.  in  Bethany,  N.  C..  25  July,  1826. 
When  he  was  eight  years  of  age  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Rowan  (now  Iredell)  county,  N.  C.  He  was 
graduate*]  at  Princeton  in  1774.  About  1775  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  Orange, 
tnd  on  8 April,  1778,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
united  congregations  of  Fourth  Creek,  Concord, 
and  Bethany,  N.  C.  In  1790  ho  severed  his  con- 
nection with  all  but  the  Bethany  congregation. 
During  the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  an  ardent 
patriot,  and  was  instrumental  in  organizing  a com- 
pany of  cavalry,  which  he  led  on  an  expedition  into 
South  Carolina,  performing  the  double  office  of 
commander  and  chaplain.  Subsequently,  when 
the  troops  marched  into  the  Cherokee  country, 
Georgia,  to  encounter  the  Indians,  Dr.  Hall  ac- 
companied them  ns  chaplain.  In  the  autumn  of 
I860,  under  a commission  of  the  Presbyterian  gen- 
eral assembly,  he  established  a mission  at  Natidiez. 
which  was  tfie  first  in  the  series  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionary efforts  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. He  was  for  many  years  a commissioner  to 
the  general  assembly  of  lus  church  from  the  pres- 
bytery of  Orange,  and  was  moderator  of  that  ootlv 
in  1803.  He  did  much  to  advance  education,  and 
opened  at  his  house  an  “ academy  of  sciences,”  in 
which  he  was  the  sole  teacher.  He  published  a 
“Narrative  of  a Most  Extraordinary  Work  of  Re- 
ligion in  North  Carolina”  (1802),  and  a “ Report 
of  a Missionary  Tour  through  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Southwestern  Country.” 

HALL,  James,  paleontologist,  b.  in  Hingham, 
Masa,  12  Sept.,  1811.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
Rensselaer  school  (now  the  Troy  polytechnic  in- 
stitute) in  1832,  and  remained  there  as  assistant 
professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  sciences  until 
1836.  when  he  was  made  professor  of  geology.  On 
the  organization  of  the  geological  survey  of  New 
York  in  1836,  he  was  appointed  assistant  geologist 


of  the  second  district,  and  in  1837  was  made  state 
geologist  in  charge  of  the  fourth  district.  He  be- 
gan his  explorations  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  during  that  year,  and  from  1888  till  1841 
published  annual  reports  of  progress.  In  1843  he 
made  his  final  report  on  the  survey  of  the  fourth 
geological  district,  which  was  published  as  “ Geol- 
ogy New  York,” 

Part  IV.  (Albany, 

1843).  Retaining  tlie 
title  of  state  geolo- 
gist, he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  paleon- 
tological work.  His 
results  have  lieen  em- 
bodied in  the  **  Pa- 
leontology of  New 
York  ” (Allianv, 

1847-,7»),  of  which 
five  volumes  have  at 
present  been  given 
to  the  public.  In 
addition  to  the  fore- 
going, Prof.  Hall  haa 
prepared  a complete 
revision  of  the  pale- 
ozoic brachio|ioda  of 
North  America,  with 
fifty  plates.  This  comprehensive  study  of  the 
paleozoic  fauna  of  New  York,  which  is  to  termi- 
nate with  the  base  of  tlio  coal-formation,  has  de- 
manded researches  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state, 
and  Prof,  nail  has  extended  his  investigations 
westward  to  the  Rocky  mountains.  These  ex- 
plorations have  served"  as  the  basis  of  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  Mississippi  basin. 
The  general  results  of  these  comparative  studies 
will  be  found  in  the  introduction  to  the  third 
volume  of  the  “ Paleontology.”  In  1855  he  was 
offered  the  charge  of  the  paleontology  of  the  geo- 
logical survey  of  Cunada,  with  promise  of  suc- 
ceeding Sir  William  E.  Logan  as  director,  but 
declined  the  offer.  Subsequently  he  prepared  a 
monograph  on  the  * Graptolites  of  the  Quebec 
Group”  (Montreal,  1865),  which  was  contributed 
to  the  Canadian  survey.  Prof.  Hall  also  held  the 
appointments  of  state  geologist  of  Iowa  in  1855, 
ana  of  Wisconsin  in  1857.  For  the  former  he  pre- 
pared the  geological  and  paleontological  portions 
of  the  two  volumes  of  the  “Geological  Survey  of 
Iowa"  (Albany,  1858-’9),  and  ho  wrote  the  chap- 
ters on  physical  geography,  geology,  and  paleon- 
tology for  the“  Report  on  the  Geological  Survey  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  ” (Madison,  1862).  The  ex- 
amination and  description  of  the  specimens  col- 
lected for  the  government  frequently  have  lieen 
assigned  to  him,  and  he  has  written  the  paleonto- 
logical portions  of  “ Fremont’s  Exploring  Expe- 
dition; Appendix  A”  (Washington,  1845):  *■  Ex- 
pedition to  tho  Great  Suit  Lake”  (Philadelphia, 
1852);  “ United  States  and  Mexican  Boundary 
Survey”  (Washington,  1857);  and  •* U.  S.  Geologi- 
cal Exploration  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel.”  vol.  iv. 
(1877).  In  1866,  on  the  reorganization  of  the  New 
York  state  museum,  he  was  appointed  director, 
which  place,  in  addition  to  that  of  state  geologist, 
he  still  holds.  In  connection  with  this  office  ho 
has  made  each  year,  in  his  annual  reports,  valu- 
able contributions  to  science.  Prof.  Hall  has  de- 
voted much  time  to  crystalline  stratified  rocks, 
and  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  persistent!© 
and  significance  of  mineralogical  character  as  a 
guide  t«»  classification.  He  has  also  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  a rational  theory  of  mountains.  He 
received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Union  in  1842, 
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and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Hamilton  in  1863,  and 
from  McGill  in  18H4.  Prof.  Hall  received  thequin- 
ciucnnial  grand  prize  of  $1,000  awarded  in  1 H?*4  by 
tne  Boston  society  of  natural  history.  In  1840  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  associa- 
tion of  geologists  and  naturalists,  and  after  its 
growth  into  tin*  American  association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  was  elected  president  in  1856, 
delivering  his  retiring  address,  on  “ Contributions 
to  the  Geological  History  of  the  American  Conti- 
nent,” at  the  Montreal  meeting  in  1857.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  National  acade- 
my of  sciences.  In  1870  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  International  congress  of  geologists,  and 
was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  at  the  session  held 
in  Paris  in  1878,  also  in  Bologna  in  1881,  and  in 
Berlin  in  1885.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  fifty 
foreign  members  of  the  geological  society  of  Ixm- 
don  in  1848,  and  in  1858  was  awarded  its  Wollaston 
medal.  In  1884  he  was  elected  <-orrespondent  of 
the  Academy  of  sciences  in  Paris,  and  he  is  a mem- 
ber of  many  other  scientific  societies  at  home  and 
abroad.  Besid«*  his  larger  works,  most  of  which 
have  been  referred  to,  he  is  the  author  of  nearly 
250  separate  papers,  of  which  a full  list,  from  1830 
till  1882,  is  given  in  the  “Thirty-sixth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  New  York  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory ” (Albany,  1884). 

HALL.  John.  jurist,  b.  in  Waynesboro,  Va.,  in 
1767;  d.  in  Warren  ton,  N.  C.,  20  Jan.,  1888.  He 
went  to  North  Carolina  at  an  early  age,  was  edu- 
cated at  William  and  Mary,  settled  in  Warren  ton 
in  1702,  and  became  eminent  as  a lawyer.  He  was 
a judge  of  the  superior  court,  of  North  Carolina 
from  1801  till  1818.  and  of  the  supreme  court  from 
1818  till  1882. — His  son  Edward,  a distinguished 
lawyer,  became  a judge  in  1840. 

if  ALL,  John,  clergyman,  b.  in  County  Armagh, 
Ireland,  31  July,  1820.  He  is  of  Scottish  descent. 
He  entered  Belfast  college  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  youth,  was  re- 
peatedly Hebrew  prize  man.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1K49,  and  at  once  engaged  in  labor  as  a 
missionary  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  In  1852  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  1st  Presbyterian  church  at 
Armagh,  and  in  1858  was  called  to  the  church 
of  Mary’s  Abbey  (now  Rutland  square)  in  Dublin. 
He  was  an  earnest  friend  of  popular  education, 
and  received  from  the  queen  the  honorary  appoint- 
ment of  commissioner  of  education  for  Ireland. 
In  1807  he  was  u delegate  from  I he  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Ireland  to  the 
Presbyterian  churches  of  the  United  States,  and 
after  His  return  to  Ireland  he  received  a call  to  the 
Fifth  avenue  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York, 
which  he  accepted,  entering  upon  his  labors  on  3 
Nov.,  1867.  in  1875  a new  church  edifice  was 
erected  for  him,  at  a cost  of  about  $1,000,000,  on 
the  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  Fifty-fifth  street. 
In  1882  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  selected  to 
deliver  the  funeral  sermon  of  Chief-Justice  Chase, 
who  belonged  to  a different  denomination.  Dr. 
Hall  is  the  author  of  “Family  Prayers  for  Four 
Weeks  ” (New  York,  1868) ; “ Papers  for  Home  Read- 
ing” (1871):  **  Familiar  Talk  to  Boys”;  “Questions 
of  the  Day  ”(1873);  “God’s  Word  through  Preach- 
ing." Lyman  Beecher  lectures  at  Yale  seminary 
(1875);  ••  Foundation-Stones  for  Young  Builders” 
(Philadelphia,  1880);  ami  “A  Christian  Home; 
How  to  Make  and  how  to  Maintain  it”  (1883). 

HA  LI*.  Jonathan  Prescott,  jurist,  b.  in  Pom- 
fret,  Conn..  9 July,  171H1;  d.  in  Newport,  R.  I„  29 
Sept.,  1802.  He  early  attained  eminence  as  a law- 
yer in  New  York  city,  and  during  the  administra- 


tions of  Tyler  and  Fillmore  was  district  atl 
for  the  southern  district  of  New  York.  He  w 
author  of  “ Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Superior 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  1828-’9”  (2  vols 
York.  1831 -*8). 

HALL,  Ixuiisa  Jane  Park,  poet,  b.  in 
burvport,  Mass.,  7 Feb.,  1802.  Her  father. 
Park,  was  a physician,  but  abandoned  his  ] 
sion  and  removed  to  Boston  in  1804  to  e< 
*•  Repertory,'*  a Federalist  journal.  In  It 
opened  a school  for  young  ladies  in  Boston, 
his  daughter  received  a good  education; 
1831  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Woi 
She  was  almost  blind  for  several  years,  and 
this  period  her  father  read  to  her,  and  assi 
the  pre|iaration  of  her  books.  In  1840  she  n 
Rev.  Edward  B.  Hall,  a Unitarian  clergy i 
Providence,  R.  I.  Her  works  are  " Miriam.’ 
matic  poem,  illustrative  of  the  early  conf 
the  Christian  church,  partly  written  in  1825 
“Joanna  of  Naples,"  an  Historical  tale  ii 
(Boston,  1838) ; and  the  “ Life  of  Elizabeth  ( 
HALL,  Lyman,  signer  of  the  Declare 
Independence,  h.  in  Connecticut  in  1725 
Burke  county,  Ga.,  19  Oct..  1790.  He  was 
ated  at  Yale  in  1747,  studied  medicine,  i 
moved  to  Georgia  in  1752,  settling  in  S 
where  he  acquired 
a large  practice. 

He  took  an  act- 
ive part  in  the 
pre  - Revolution- 
ary movements, 
was  a member  of 
the  conventions 
held  in  Savannah 
in  1774  and  1775, 
and  was  influen- 
tial in  causing 
Georgia  to  join 
the  other  colonies. 

In  1775  he  was 
elected  by  the 
parish  of  St.John 
to  congress,  and 
served  till  1780, 

When  the  British 
took  possession  of 
Georgia  he  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  the  north,  am 
property  was  confiscated  by  the  royal  gov 
In  1782  he  returned  to  Georgia,  before  tl 
at  ion  of  Savannah,  and  was  governor  of 
for  one  term,  after  which  he  retired  from  i> 
HALL,  Nathan  Kelsey,  statesman, 
cellus,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  \ ..  10  March,  18 
Buffalo,  N.  Y..  2 March,  1874.  He  was  i 
I a New  England  shoemaker,  who  emigrate 
! tral  New  York  in  the  early  part  <>f  the 
| In  1818  the  family  moved  to  Erie  cotin 
where  young  Hall  worked  on  a farm  aiul 
i ally  at  his  father’s  trade.  He  was  oducat 
country  district-schools,  and  at  tin*  age  <»l 
became  a student  in  the  office  of  Millard 
I who  was  then  a practising  attorney  »r 
N.  Y.  In  1832  he  was  admitted  to  the  h 
a copartnership  with  his  preceptor,  wl 
mean  time  Imd  removed  to  Butlulo. 
Solomon  G.  Haven  was  admitted  as  a n 
I the  firm.  Mr.  Hall  was  deputy  clerk  of  I 
ty  in  1831-2,  clerk  of  the  Hoard  of  sup*1 
I IH32-’8.  city  attorney  in  1833-*4.  and  ah 
| 1837.  He  was  appointed  master  in  ch 
Gov.  Seward  in  1839.  and  judge  of  the 
| common  pleas  in  1841.  In  1845  he  was 
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the  assembly,  and  before  the  expiration  of  his  term 
was  chosen  a representative  in  congress  as  a Whig, 
serving  in  1847- ’9.  He  declined  a renomination, 
preferring  the  practice  of  his  profession  to  public 
life.  In  1850  Mr.  Hall  was  appointed  postmaster- 
general  by  President  Fillmore,  and  in  1852  he  Ik*- 
eamc  U.  S.  judge  for  the  northern  district  of  New 
York,  which  office  he  filled  till  his  death,  making 
a creditable  record  in  judicial  administration. 

HALL,  Nathaniel,  clergyman,  b.  in  Medford, 
Naas.,  13  Aug.,  1805;  d.  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  21 
Oct.,  1875.  lie  became  clerk  in  a store  in  Boston, 
and  subsequently  was  secretary  in  an  insurance- 
office.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Harvard  divinity- 
school  in  1834,  and  in  the  following  year  was  col- 
league pastor  with  Dr.  Thaddeus  Mason  Harris  of 
the  1st  Unitarian  parish.  Dorchester.  Mass.  He 
r.uvf >>f  1838,  nnd  held  this-  pmt 

until  his  death.  He  was  an  earnest  philanthropist 
and  abolitionist.  About  forty  of  his  sermons  were 
published,  including  several  on  slavery  printed  be- 
tween 1850  and  1800. 

HALL  Newman.  English  clergyman,  b.  in 
Maidstone,  Kent,  22  May.  1810.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  London  in  1841.  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.  B.  there  in  1855.  He 
luul  charge  of  the  Albion  Congregational  church 
in  Hull  from  1842  till  1854.  when  he  removed  to 
London  to  become  pastor  of  Surrey  chapel.  Black- 
friar’s  road,  known  as  Howland  Hill’s  chapel.  In 
1850  he  opposed  the  general  cry  against  papal  ag- 
gression. During  the  civil  war  ne  was  a firm 
friend  of  the  U.  S.  government,  and  at  its  close 
visited  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of  inter- 
national good-will.  He  opened  congress  with 
prayer,  and  delivered  an  oration  on  “ International 
Relations”  in  the  house  of  representatives  in  No- 
vember, 1807.  As  a memorial  of  this  visit,  Lincoln 
Tower,  port  of  his  new  church-building  on  West- 
minster road,  was  built  by  the  joint  subscriptions 
of  Americans  and  Englishmen.  In  1873  he  again 
vis  ted  the  United  States,  lecturing  in  the  principal 
cities.  His  publications  have  been  widely  circu- 
lated and  reprinted  in  the  United  States.  Among 
these  are  “The  Christian  Philosopher”  (London, 
1840) ; "Italy,  the  Land  of  the  Forum  and  the 
Vatican”  (1^53);  “Lectures  in  America”  (New 
York,  1868);  “Sermons  and  History  of  Surrey 
Chapel”  (1868);  “From  Liverpool  to  St.  Louis’* 
(London.  1869);  “Pilgrim’s  Songs.”  a volume  of 
devotional  poetry  (1871);  “Prayer;  its  Reasonable- 
ness and  Efficacy”  (1875);  “'Che  Lord’s  Prayer” 
11883) ; and  “Songs  of  Earth  and  Heaven ” (1885). 
Be  delivered  a lecture  on  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln,  in  Ixmdon,  in  1865. 

HALL  Robert  Bernard,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  28  Jan.,  1812;  d.  in  Plymouth,  Mass., 
15  April,  1868.  He  entered  the  Boston  public 
322.  anti  studied  theology  at  X*  w 
Haven  in  l833-’4.  He  was  ordained  to  the  minis- 
try of  the  orthodox  Congregational  church,  but 

revalue  an  Episcopalian.  In  1855  he 
nber  of  the  Massachusetts  senate  and 
tigress  in  1855  on  the  Know- 
d again  in  1857  on  the  Repub- 
os  a delegate  to  the  Union  con- 
ilphia  in  1866.  Mr.  Hall  was 
Sunders  of  the  New  England 
in  Boston  in  January,  1832, 
ounders  of  the  American  anti- 
liladelphia  in  December,  1833. 
D.  was  conferred  on  him  bv 
in  1858. 

«ewton,  Canadian  jurist,  b.  in 
u,  26  July.  1836.  He  was  grudu- 


| ated  at  Burlington  college,  Vt.,  in  1857,  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lower  Canada 
in  1861.  He  was  appointed  general  batonnier  of 
the  bar  of  the  province  of  Quebec  in  1878,  is  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  law  in  Bishop’s  college,  Lennox- 
ville,  from  Which  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
in  1880,  and  became  a queen’s  counsel  the  same 
year.  He  was  a government  director  of  the  Cana- 
da Pacific  railway  in  1873,  is  president  of  Massa- 
wippi  railway,  a director  of  the  Quebec  central 
railway,  and  was  elected  as  a Liberal  Conservative 
to  the  Dominion  parliament  in  1879. 

HALL,  Robert  Pleasants,  lawyer,  b.  in  Ches- 
ter district.  S.  C.,  23  Dec.,  1825;  d.  in  Macon.  Gn., 
4 Dec.,  1854.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Georgia  in  1837.  studied  law  with  his  brother 
Samuel  in  Knoxville,  and  was  admitted  to  the  l>ar 
in  1848.  In  the  following  year  he  removed  to  Ma- 
con. where  he  had  a hign  reputation  until  his 
death.  His  leisure  was  devoted  to  literature,  and 
he  published  a volume  of  “ Poems  by  a South  Caro- 
linian” (Charleston,  1848).  He  left  numerous 
manuscript  articles  in  prose  ami  verse,  which  in- 
clude a contemplative  poem  on  Andre  Chenier; 
“Winona”  a legend  of  the  Dacotahs:  nnd  “The 
Cherokee,”  describing  the  scenery  in  upper  Georgia 

HALL,  Samuel,  printer,  b.  In  Medford,  Mass., 
2 Nov.,  1740;  d.  in  Boston,  30  Oct.  1807.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  his  uncle.  Daniel  Fowle,  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  and  subsequently  went  to  Newport, 
R.  I.,  where  in  1761  he  formed  a partnership  with 
Ann.  the  widow  of  James  Franklin,  which  continued 
until  1768.  In  that  year  he  published  the  “Es- 
sex Gazette”  in  Salem.  In  1775  he  removed  to 
Cambridge  and  issued  the  “ New  England  Chron- 
icle.” and  in  the  following  year  resided  in  Boston. 
He  again  published  the  “Salem  Gazette”  in  1781, 
and  in  178o  the  “ Massachusetts  Gazette.”  In  1789 
he  went  to  Boston  and  opened  a book-store,  which 
he  sold  in  1805  to  Lincoln  and  Edmunds.  His 
journals  were  of  much  service  to  the  patriot  cause 
during  the  Revolution. 

HALL  Samuel,  jurist,  b.  in  Somerset  county, 
Md.,  1 June,  1797;  d.  in  Princeton.  Ind., about  1855. 
He  removed  with  his  family  to  Jefferson  county, 
Ky.,  in  1805,  and  received  no  early  education.  In 
1815  he  went  to  Princeton,  Gibson  co.,  Ind.,  and  ob- 
tained a situation  in  a country  store.  Subsequently 
he  wrote  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  circuit 
court,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  law. 
He  was  licensed  in  1820,  and  afterward  made  attor- 
ney and  councillor  of  law  in  the  supreme  court  of 
Iniliana  and  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1829, 
and  re-elected  for  a second  term,  being  ap|K>inted 
chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee,  m which  ca- 
pacity he  introduced  many  reforms.  He  was 
elected  judge  of  the  4th  judicial  circuit  in  1832,  but 
resigned  in  1834.  In  1836  the  state  of  Indiana  en- 
gaged in  schemes  of  internal  improvement  which 
would  have  cost  $30,000,000.  A board  of  public 
works  was  created  in  1837  by  the  general  assem- 
bly, nnd  Judge  Hall  was  elected  one  of  its  nine 
| members.  He  endeavored  to  check  the  extrava- 
gant appropriations,  but,  failing  in  this  purpose, 
resigned  his  office  after  seven  months’  service.  He 
, was  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state  in  1840-’8, 
was  np|H>inted  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
Whip  convention  at  Nashville  in  1840.  and  of  the 
Baltimore  convention  in  1844,  and  was  a delegate 
! to  the  State  constitutional  convention  of  1850. 

HALL.  Samuel  Reud,  educator,  b.  in  Croydon, 
[ N.  II.,  27  Oct.,  1795;  d.  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  24 
June,  1877.  He  ln*gan  to  teach  in  Rumford,  Me., 
| in  1814,  and  in  1822  was  principal  of  an  academy 
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in  Fitchburg.  Mass.,  Wing  also  licensed  as  a Con-  1 army  as  a volunteer  in  the  Washington 
gregational  minister.  He  removed  to  Concord,  i He  commanded  a detachment  from  his  e( 
Vt.,  in  1828,  and  organized  the  first  school  in  the  at  Chippewa  in  1814,  and  was  present 
United  States  for  the  training  of  teachers,  which  he  battle  of  Lundy’s  Lane  and  at  the  siege  » 
conducted  until  1830.  He  was  chosen  in  that  vear  Krie,  Wing  commended  officially  for  his  s 
principal  of  the  English  department  of  Phillips  He  was  then  made  a lieutenant  in  the  2d  t 
Andover  academy,  and  in  1829  he  aided  in  found-  J and  stationed  at  Fort  Mifflin.  He  went  w 
ing  the  American  institute  of  instruction.  He  j eatur  in  1815  in  his  expedition  to  Algiers, 
removed  to  Plymouth.  N.  H..  in  1887,  and  kept  a on  the  U.  S.  brig  “ Enterprise,"  com  mar 
teachers’  seminary  there  until  1840,  when  he  went  Lieut.  Lawrence  Kearney.  Returning  in 
to  Craftsbury,  Vt.,  and  established  in  connection  lowing  vear,  he  was  stationed  at  Newpor 
with  the  academy  a teachers*  department,  which  and  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  duty  in  the  ordm 
he  taught  until  1&46.  He  published  the  “ Inst  rue-  partment,  during  which  time  he  completed 
tor’s  Manual,  or  LoctOM  on  School-Keeping"  studies  and  was  admitted  to  the  har  in  1 
(Boston,  1829);  “ Lectures  on  Education/’  and  1820  he  removed  to  Shawneetown,  111.,  w 
44  Geography  for  Children."  practised  his  profession,  and  edited  the  *• 

II  AM*  Sarah,  author,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa,  Gazette,"  a weekly  newspaper.  He  was  aj 
30  Oct..  1701;  d.  there,  8 April,  1830.  She  was  public  prosecutor,  and  held  this  office  fm 
a daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Ewing,  provost  of  when  he  was  made  judge  of  the  circuit  e» 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  1782  mar-  its  abolition  three  years  later.  He  then 
riod  John  Hall,  of  Maryland,  whose  father  had  state  treasurer  and  removed  to  Vamlalis 
came  to  that  state  with  Lord  Baltimore.  She  re-  he  edited  the  “Illinois  Intelligencer"  t 
moved  with  her  husband  to  his  home,  but.  in  about  “Illinois  Monthly  Magazine."  He  rein* 
eight  years  they  returned  to  Philadelphia  where  Cincinnati  in  1888,  became  cashier  of  thee 
Mr.  Hall  became  secretary  of  the  tana-offioe  and  cial  bank  there  in  1836,  and  in  1853  its  pi 
U.  S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  lie 
They  lived  in  Lamberton,  N.  J.,  in  180l-’5.  and  his  time  to  literary  pursuits  and  edited  hi 
then  in  Maryland  again  until  1811,  when  they  zinc  under  the  title  of  the  “Western 
settled  permanently  in  Philadelphia.  In  spite  of  Magazine."  Besides  numerous  contribir 
these  changes,  Mrs.  Ilall  continued  her  studies  periodicals,  he  published  “ Letters  from  th 
with  diligence.  She  was  one  of  the  chief  eontribu-  originally  printed  in  the  “ Port -Folio,"  an 
tors  to  the  "Port-Folio,"  established  by  Joseph  ward  collected  by  his  brother  (London 
Dennie  in  1800,  and  when  that  magazine  was  edit-  “ Ijegends  of  the  West " (Philadelphia,  1832 
ed  by  her  son  she  aided  him.  She  was  fond  of  Soldier’s  Bride,  and  other  Tales”  (1832 
study  on  religious  subjects,  and  learned  Hebrew  Harpe’s  Head,  a Legend  of  Kentucky’ 
for  the  purpose  of  research.  Mrs.  Hall  published  “Tales  of  the  Bolder " (Philadelphia, 
“Conversations  on  the  Bible”  (1818;  2d  ed.,  2 | “ Sketches  of  the  West  ” (2  vols.,  1885) ; 
vols.,  1821;  reprinted  in  London).  A small  vol-  of  the  West”  (1886;  re-issued  with  add 
ume,  containing  selections  from  her  miscellaneous  “Notes  on  the  Western  States"  1839);  * 
writings  and  a sketch  of  her  life,  was  published  by  i Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison”  (1836);  • 
her  son.  Harrison  (Philadelphia,  1838). — Her  eldest  of  the  Indian  Tribes,”  in  conjunction  with 
son,  John  KUhu,  author,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  27  L.  McKenney  (3  vols..  folio,  1838-’ 44);  “ ' 
Dec.,  1783;  d.  there,  11  June,  1829,  was  educated  demess  and  the  War-Path”  (New  Yorl 
at  Princeton,  studied  law,  and  in  1805  began  to  “ Life  of  Thomas  Posey,  Governor  of  Ind 
practise  in  Baltimore,  where  he  was  appointed  pro-  Sparks’s  “ American  Biography  " (1846) ; a 
lessor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in  the  Univer-  i mance  of  Western  History’’  (Cincinnati,  1 
city  of  Maryland.  He  was  an  active  Federalist,  was  uniform  edition  of  his  works  has  been  i 
severely  wounded  in  the  Baltimore  riots  of  1812  j (4  vols.,  1853-’6). — Another  son.  Thomas 
(see  Hanson,  Alexander  C.),  anti  was  one  of  the  , physician,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  27  Feb.,  179 
nine  that  were  thrown  into  a heap  as  killed.  He  ! sea  in  1828,  in  a South  American  ship-o 
edited  “The  American  Law  Journal " (1808-’l 7),  which  he  had  been  appointed  surgeon,  eoi 
ami  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  edited  the  “ Port-  poetry  ami  scientific  articles  to  the  “ Port 
Folio”  there  from  1817  till  1827,  contributing  to  HAM*.  Thomas,  organ-builder,  b.  i 
it  the  “Memoirs  of  Anacreon,"  which  attracted  delphia.  Pa.,  in  1791:  d. in  New  York  city 
much  attention.  In  1827  he  edited  “The  Phila-  He  was  apprenticed  to  John  Lowe,  ai 
delphia  Souvenir"  ami  published  original  and  se-  builder,  whom  he  succeeded  in  business, 
lectod  “Memoirs  of  Eminent  Persons."  He  also  came  to  New  York  in  1813  and  erected  t 
published  “The  Practice  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  in  the  old  Trinity  church,  which  had  been 
Court  of  Admiralty”  (Baltimore,  1809);  a “Life  Mr.  lx>we,  captured  at  sea  by  the  Bri> 
of  Dr.  John  Shaw,"  prefixed  to  his  collected  poems  “ Plantagenet,  and  ransomed  by  the  i 
(1810);  an  English  edition  of  Emerigon’s  “ Mari-  I Trinity  parish.  He  also  built  the  large  » 
time  Laws,”  with  other  matter  (1811);  “Tracts  on  Trinity  chapel,  St.  Thomas’s  church,  mu 
Constitutional  Law.  containing  Mr.  Livingston’s  Temnfe  Emmanuel  of  New  York. 

Answer  to  Mr.  Jefferson”  (Philadelphia,  1813):  II A LL, Thomas  Miffl in, clergyman. b. 

ami  an  edition  of  William  Wirt’s  “ British  Spy,”  delphia  11  Aug.,  1806.  He  was  educate 
to  which  he  contributed  several  letters. — Another  i University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Decern 
son,  Harrison,  author,  b.  in  Oetorara.  Cecil  co.,  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar. 
Md.,  5 Nov.,  17*5;  d.  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  9 quished  the  practice  of  law  in  1882,  wa 
March,  1866.  published  the  “Port-Folio”  and  manager  and  subsequently  secretary  of  t 
wrote  a work  on  “Distillation”  (1815;  2d  ed.,  ican  Sunday-school  union,  licensed  to  f 
IsiH;  reprinted  in  England),  which  was  com-  tin*  presbytery  of  Philadelphia  in  188v 
mended  by  Dr.  Hare  and  other  scientists. — An-  ; dained  pastor  of  the  1st  church  in  Trent 
other  son,  James,  author,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  11  Aug.,  1841.  In  1852-*3  he  delivered  a 
19  Aug.,  1793;  d.  near  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  5 July,  j lectures  in  Princeton  theological  semin 
1868.  studied  law,  but  left  it  in  1812  to  join  tHe  I was  editor  of  the  “Sunday-School  Joi 
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1832-*40,  of  the  **  Youth’s  Friend,”  and  has  been 
a frequent  contributor  to  various  religious  and 
literary  periodicals.  He  also  edited  for  a time  the 
“ Morning  Journal  ” in  Philadelphia,  lectured  at 
the  Smithsonian  institution  in  1850,  and  was  anni- 
versary orator  of  the  New  Jersey  society  of  the 
Cincinnati  in  1850.  He  is  the  author  of  “ Trans- 
lation of  Milton’s  Latin  Letters”  (Philadelphia, 
1820);  Gaston’s  “Collection  of  Scripture  Texts  on 
the  Christian  Faith,”  corrected  and  revised  (1841); 

History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Trenton, 
X.  J.”  (New  York,  1859);  “Forty  Years’  Familiar 
Letters  of  James  W.  Alexander,  L>.  I).”  (2  vote., 
I860) : ami  various  works  issued  by  the  Presbyterian 
board  of  publication  and  the  Sunday-school  union. 

HALL,  Willard,  lawyer,  b.  in  Westford,  Mass., 
24  Deo,  1780;  d.  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  10  May, 
1875.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1799, 
studied  law  with  Samuel  Dana,  of  Groton,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1803.  He  immediately  re- 
moved to  Dover,  Del.,  and  practised  there  for 
twenty  years.  Ho  was  secretary  of  the  state  of 
Delaware  from  1811  till  1814,  and  again  in  1821, 
served  in  congress  in  1817-*21,  and  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  in  1822.  In  1823  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Monroe  U.  S.  district  judge 
for  Delaware,  which  office  he  hold  until  his  resigna- 
tion in  1872.  He  revised  the  state  law's,  by  order 
of  the  general  assembly  of  Delaware  in  1829,  and 
in  1831  was  a member  of  the  State  constitutional 
convention.  Mr.  Hall  advocated  the  establishment 
of  public  schools,  and  suggested  the  plan  that  was  | 
adopted  in  1829.  He  was  also  active  in  religious 
matters.  He  published  “ Laws  of  Delaware  to  1829, 
Inclusive”  (Wilmington,  1829). 

HALL,  William,  soldier,  b.  in  Virginia  in  1774; 
d.  in  Green  Garden,  Sumner  co.,Tenn.,  in  October, 
1856.  He  served  in  the  Indian  wars,  and  com- 
manded a regiment  of  Tennessee  riflemen  under 
Gen.  Jackson  in  the  war  of  1812.  For  several 
rears  he  was  a member  of  the  state  legislature,  and 
was  at  one  time  speaker  of  the  senate.  He  became 
governor  of  Tennessee  in  1820  on  the  resignation 
of  Samuel  Houston.  Gov.  Hall  was  a major-gen- 
eral of  militia,  and  served  in  congress  from  1831 
till  1833,  having  been  elected  as  a Democrat. 

HALL  William,  publisher,  b.  in  Sjiarta,  N.  Y., 
13  May,  1796;  d.  in  New  York  city,  3 May,  1874. 
He  served  in  the  war  of  1812.  In  his  youth  he 
oominunded  the  8th  militia  regiment,  and  was 
afterward  appointed  brigadier-general.  In  1821  he 
engaged  in  the  music-publishing  business  under 
the  firm-name  of  Firth,  Hall  anu  Pond,  in  which 
he  continued  until  his  death.  At  the  Astor  place 
riots  he  commanded  a brigade  of  militia,  which 
was  ordered  out  by  the  governor  for  their  suppres- 
sion. By  his  courage  and  calmness  he  saved  the 
lives  of  many  innocent  spectators  in  ordering  his 
troops  to  fin*  high  when  they  were  assailed  with 
stones  by  the  inob.  He  served  also  in  the  state 
senate  during  the  administrations  of  Gov.  Fish  and 
Gov.  King.— His  son.  James  Frederick,  soldier,  b. 
in  Xew  York  city,  81  Jan.,  1822;  d.  in  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.,  9 Jan.,  1884.  With  a younger  brother, 
Thomas,  he  was  a member  of  the  firm  of  William 
Hall  and  Sons.  In  1861  he  assisted  the  commissary- 
general  of  onlnunce  of  the  state  to  equip  twenty- 
eight  regiments  for  the  field.  He  then  set  to 
work  to  fit  out  a regiment  for  himself.  Mr.  Par- 
rott. of  the  West  Point  foundry,  presented  to  Mr. 
Hall  a full  battery  of  field-guns,  which  was  after- 
ward permitted  to  act  with  the  1st  regiment  of 
engineers,  organized  by  Mr.  Hall  and  Col.  Serrell. 
Col.  Hall,  at  the  head  of  these  men,  did  good  work 
the  taking  of  Port  Royal.  He  constructed  the 


[ works  on  Tybee  island,  and  was  present  at  the 
| capture  of  Fort  Pulaski.  Ga.,  which  followed.  He 
received  honorable  mention  for  his  gallantry  on  the 
field  at  Pocot&ligo  and  Olustoe,  Fla.  He  was  pras- 
■ ent  at  the  capture  of  Morris  island  and  at  the  two 
I attacks  on  Fort  Wagner,  and  co-operated  with 
I Sherman  against  Savannah  and  Charleston.  For 
! two  vears  he  acted  as  provost-marshal-general  of 
the  Department  of  the  South,  lit*  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  on  24  Feb.,  1865. 

HALL  William  P„  soldier,  b.  about  1820;  d. 
in  New  York  city,  20  Oct.,  1865.  He  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  regular  army,  and  before  he  was  of 
age  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  sergeant-major. 
He  took  part  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  was  the  first  to  place  the  United  States 
colors  on  the  heights  of  Chapultepec.  For  this  act 
he  wus  commissioned  captain  in  the  regular  army, 
which  ap|>ointment  he  refused  for  private  reasons. 
His  claims  were  strongly  urged  by  his  comrades 
for  the  snuff-box  that  was  left  by  Andrew  Jackson 
as  a legacy  to  the  bravest  soldier.  The  Ncwr  York 
common  council,  who  had  the  difficult  task  of 
awarding  this  gift,  decided  in  favor  of  another  on 
the  ground  that  Lieut.-Col.  Hall  belonged  to  the 
regular  army,  which  debarred  him  from  the  list  of 
competitors.  He  served  in  the  civil  war,  was  seri- 
ously wounded  on  several  occasions,  and  wus  taken 
risoner  by  the  Confederates  when  rnujor  of  the 
th  New  York,  or  Ira  Harris  cavalry.  He  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant-colonel,  1 1 Jan.,  1865.  He  con- 
tracted a disease  in  prison  which  caused  his  death. 
He  contributed  many  articles  to  tieriodicals. 

HALL  William  ’Whittj,  physician,  b.  in  Paris, 
Ky.,  in  1810;  d.  in  New  \ork  city,  10  May,  1876. 
lie  was  graduated  at  Centre  college  in  1830.  and 
, received  his  medical  degree  from  Transylvania  in 
| 1836.  For  fifteen  ^'ears  he  practised  medicine  in 
I the  south,  after  which  he  removed  to  New  York 
and  published  “Hall's  Journal  of  Health ” (1854), 

J whicn  had  a large  circulation.  He  was  the  author 
of  a “Treatise  on  Cholera”  (New  York,  1852); 

| “ Bronchitis  and  Kindred  Diseases”  (1852;  now 
ed.,  1870);  “Consumption”  (1857);  “Health  and 
Disease  ” (1860  ; 5th  ed.,  enlarged,  1864) ; “ Sleep  ” 
(4th  ed.,  1864;  new  ed.,  1870):  “Coughs  and 
Colds  ” (1870) ; “ Guide-Board  to  Health  ” (Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  1870);  “Health  by  Good  Living” 
(New  York,  1870) ; and  “Fun  Better  than  Physic, 
or  Everybody’s  Life-Preserver”  (Springfield.  1871). 

HALL,  Willis,  lawyer,  b.  in  Granville,  N.  Y., 
1 April,  1801 ; d.  in  New  York  city,  14  Julv,  1868. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1824,  studied  law  in 
New  York,  and  Litchfield,  Coun.,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1827,  practising  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  from 
1827  till  1881,  and  in  New  York  from  1831  till 
1838.  He  was  elected  a memlier  of  the  assembly 
in  1837,  and  again  in  1842.  In  1838  he  was  ap- 
pointed attorney-general  of  the  state,  and  filled 
this  office  for  one  year.  He  was  for  some  time  a 
lecturer  in  the  law-school  of  Saratoga.  In  1848  he 
opposed  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Taylor  as  the 
Whig  candidate  for  the  presidency  and  supported 
Henry  day.  and  in  the  same  year  retired  from  pro- 
fessional and  political  life. 

HALLAM,  Robert  Alexander,  clergyman, 
b.  in  New  London,  Conn.,  30  Sept.,  1807 : d.  there, 
4 Jan.,  1877.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1827, 
and  at  the  General  theological  seminary.  New 
York,  in  1832.  He  was  rector  of  St.  Andrew’s 
church,  Meriden,  Conn.,  for  over  two  years,  and  of 
St.  James’s  church.  New  London,  Conn.,  from  1835 
until  his  death.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  general 
convention  continuously  from  1850  till  1868,  and 
member  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  diocese 
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of  Connecticut  from  1846  till  1872.  In  1858  he 
received  the  degree  of  S.  T.  I),  from  Trinity  col- 
lege. I)r.  Hallam  was  an  original  thinker  and  an 
interesting  writer.  His  specialty  in  the  pulpit  was 
the  expounding  of  peculiar  texts.  Ho  is  the  au- 
thor of  “ Lectures  on  the  Morning  Prayer”  (Phila- 
delphia, 1850-’1);  “Sketches  of  Travel’ in  Europe” 
ana  “Lectures  on  Moses”  (New  York,  1869); 
“Sovereigns  of  Judah”  (1877);  and  “Annuls  of 
St.  James's.  New  London.” 

HALI.AM.  William,  theatre-manager,  b.  in 
England  about  1712;  d.  there  about  1758.  He 
was  a brother  of  Admiral  Hallam.  of  the  British 
navy,  and  became  manager  of  the  Goodman’s 
Fields  theatre,  London.  In  his  competition  with 
Garrick,  who  managed  Drurv  Lane  theatre,  he  l>e- 
Oatne  bankrupt  in  1750,  and  in  the  same  year  or- 
ganized a dramatic  company  that  was  sent,  un- 
der the  direction  of  his  brother  Lewis,  to  the 
North  American  colonies  and  the  British  West 
Indies.  Before  the  actors  sailed  they  studied 
twenty-four  plays,  besides  farces  and  medleys, 
which  in  suitable  weather  were  rehearsed  on  shij>- 
board.  They  also  took  with  them  costumes  and 
scenery.  In  June,  1754.  William  Hallam  sailed 
for  the  North  American  colonies,  landing  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  remained  with  the  comedians  about 
one  year,  but  did  not  perform.  Disposing  of  his 
half-interest  to  his  brother  Lewis,  he  returned  to 
England  in  1755,  where  he  soon  afterward  died. — 
His  brother,  Lewis,  theatre-manager,  b.  in  Eng- 
land al)out  1714:  d.  in  Jamaica,  W.  I.,  in  1756. 
had  been  an  actor  under  Willinm’s  management. 
On  the  failure  of  the  Ix>ndon  establishment,  he 
took  charge  of  the  American  enterprise,  and,  on 
joint  account  with  William,  conducted  the  actors 
across  the  ocean.  They  arrived  at  Yorktown.  Va., 
and  began  their  performances  in  Williamsburg, 
then  the  capital  of  the  colony.  Here  they  hired 
a large  wooden  structure,  which  was  roughly  al- 
tered to  suit  their  purposes.  It  was  so  near  the 
forest  that  the  players  were  able  to  shoot  wild- 
fowl from  the  windows  of  the  building.  Their 
opening  performance  was  “The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice.” The  orchestra  was  supplied  by  a single 
player  on  the  harpsichord.  From  Williamsburg 
the  troupe  travelled  to  Annapolis  and  Philadel- 
phia. In  1754  they  performed  in  New  York  city, 
under  the  sole  management  of  Lewis  Hallam,  and 
in  1756  went  to  the  British  West  Indies,  where 
Hallam  died*-— His  wife,  b.  in  London ; d.  in  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  in  1773,  was  an  actress  at  the  Good- 
man’s Fields  theatre,  and  in  1752  came  to  this 
country  with  her  husband.  After  the  death  ofl 

Hallam  she  married  his  successor  in  the  manage- 
ment. David  Douglas,  and  retired  from  the  stage 
in  1769.— Their  son,  Lewis,  b.  in  England  in  173811 
d.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1 Nov.,  1808,  was  I 
cated  at  the  grammar-school  in  Cambridge,  tdfl 
low  u profession,  under  the  patronage 
uncle,  the  admiral.  At  the  age  of  four 
came  with  his  parents  to  this  country,  an 
his  first  appearance  on  any  stage  at  the  tb 
Williamsburg,  in  a suhonlinate  port.  A 
death  of  his  father  he  followed  the  fortun^ 
step-father.  Douglas,  the  new  manager.  Tft| 
the  yellow  fever,  the  ((evolution,  and  i. 

•nee  of  New  England.  In  Newport, 
company  was  permitted  only  to  re* 

“ Moral  Dialogues.”  One  of  thc^a^Ol 
speare’s  “Othello.”  The  play-bills  J 
Douglas  will  represent  Othello’ a n -i  % 
numinous  Moor,  who  loves  a young* 
Desdemona,  and  after  he  has' man 
bors  (as  in  too  many  cases)  the  tl»» 


of  jealousy.”  “ Mr.  Hallam  will  delineate  Cassio, 
a young  and  thoughtful  officer,  who  is  traduced 
by"  Mr.  Allen  (Iago),  and,  getting  drunk,  loses  his 
situation  and  his  friends.  As  an  actor  Hallaui 
never  rose  to  eminence;  but  in  the  negro  char- 
acter of  Mungo,  in  the  play  of  the  “ Padlock,” 
he  was  seen  to  ud  vantage.  It  is  laid  to  his  charge 
that  he  too  frequently  indulged  in  the  habit  of 
interpolating  profanity  to  emphasize  his  language. 
After  the  retirement’ of  Doughis,  Hallam  united 
with  John  Henry  in  the  management  of  the 
“American  company,”  and  continued  playing, 
with  varying  success.  During  their  management 
it  was  the  custom  to  set  aside  benefit-nights  for 
popular  actors.  On  such  occasions  the  public  was 
invited  to  purchase  tickets  of  admission  at  the 
lodgings  of  the  lieneflciarics.  This  was  deemed  a 
gala  occasion  by  young  gallants  for  personal  in- 
terviews with  popular  actresses.  Favored  patrons 
were  also  allowed  to  visit  the  performers  Ix-hind 
the  scenes  during  the  action  of  the  play.  At  about 
the  same  time  the  “citizens * were  requested  “to 
send  their  servants  to  the  theatre  on  the  opening 
of  the  doors,  at  4 o’clock,  to  keep  the  places  they 
had  secured  for  the  evening’s  performance.”  In 
1797  Hallam  sold  out  his  half-interest  in  the  man- 
agement to  William  Dunlap.  Mr.  uml  Mrs.  Hal- 
lain  then  became  salaried  actors.  Hallam  made 
his  final  appearance  in  New  York  city  on  6 June, 
1806.  He  married  his  first  wife  in  the  West  In- 
dies, She  lived  but  a short  time.  After  her  death 
Hallam  married  Miss  Tuke  in  1791.  In  her  best 
days  the  second  Mrs.  Hallam  was  a comely  woman 
anil  a good  comedy  actress. 

IIALLECK.  Fltz-Greene,  poet,  b.  in  Guil- 
ford, Conn..  8 July,  1790;  d.  there,  19  Novem- 
ber, 1867.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest 
of  the  Pilgrim  fathers.  Some  literary  admixture 
was  in  his  blood 
from  both  his 
paternal  and  ma- 
ternal ancestry, 

| he  beingdescena- 
ed  from  Peter 
Halleck,  or  Ilal- 
| lock,  who  landed 
at  New  Haven  in 
1640,  and  with 
eleven  other 
heads  of  families 
sett  led  at  South- 
hold.  on  th 
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Greene  Ilallock.”  Two  years  later,  when  fourteen  1 
years  of  ape.  he  changed  the  spelling  of  his  name 
from  llallock  to  Halleck,  and,  having  completed 
his  studies  by  passing  through  the  four  depart-  I 
ments  which  then  existed  in  New  England  schools, 
he  in  1805  entered  the  store  of  his  kinsman,  An- 
drew Eliot,  of 
Guilford,  with  I 
whom  he  re-  [ 
mained  as  a clerk  ( 
for  six  years,  re- 
siding iii  his  fam- 
ily, in  accord- 
ance with  the 
custom  of  that 
day.  Here  he 
learned  to  keep 
accounts  by  dou- 
ble - entry,  and 
soon  took  entire 
charge  of  t he 
hooks.  They 
were  kept  in  a correct  and  business-like  rnnnner, 
were  well  written,  for  even  at  that  early  date  llal- 
leck  wrote  a neat  and  dainty  hand ; and  it  is  re- 
lated that  the  only  mistake  ever  discovered  in  the 
young  clerk’s  book-keeping  at  Andrew  Eliot’s  was 
in  opening  duplicate  accounts  in  the  ledger  with 
the  same  person. 

In  the  spring  of  1808  Hal  leek  made  his  first 
visit  to  New  York,  being  sent  on  business  by  Mr. 
Eliot.  During  his  three  days’  sojourn  he  attended 
the  Park  theatre,  when*  he  saw  young  Oliff,  the 
actor,  afterward  introduced  by  him  in  two  of  the 
“Croakers,”  and  also  hail  pointed  out  by  his  com- 
panion the  young  linker  Jacob  Barker  and  John 
Jacob  Astor,  little  thinking  at  the  time  that  nearly 
all  the  business  portion  of  his  life  would  be  associ- 
ated with  these  prominent  men.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  the  same  vear  Halleck  joined  the  militia, 
and  was  soon  made  a sergeant,  filling  the  position 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  associates.  His  expe- 
riences in  the  Connecticut  militia,  as  well  as  his 
later  campaign  with 

“Swartwoufs  gallant  corps,  the  Iron  Grays,” 
was  a never-failing  source  of  fun  with  him,  both 
in  his  conversation  and  in  his  correspondence. 
During  the  following  winter  he  opened  an  evening- 
school  for  instruction  in  arithmetic,  writing,  and 
book-keeping,  and  by  thus  adding  to  his  limited 
income  was  enabled  to  indulge  his  passion  for  the 
purchase  of  books.  Among  his  earliest  and  most 
prized  possessions  of  this  character  were  Campbell’s 
poems,  a copy  of  Burns,  and  Addison’s  “Specta- 
tor.” In  May,  1811,  Halleck  left  his  native  town 
to  seek  after  fame  and  fortune  in  New  York, 
and  in  June  entered  the  counting-  mom  of 
Jacob  Barker,  in  whose  service  he  remained  for 
twenty  years.  In  the  spring  of  1818  he  became 
acquainted  with  Joseph  Rodman  Drake.  The 
young  men  immediately  became  attached  friends, 
ever  after  maintaining' an  intimacy  severed  only 
by  death,  an  event  that  was  mourned  by  the  sur- 
vivor in  those  tender  and  touching  lines,  so  uni- 
versally admired,  beginning: 

“Green  be  the  turf  above  thee.” 

In  1819  they  formed  a literary  partnership,  and 
produced  the  humorous  series  of  “Croaker”  pa- 
pers. Of  this  satirical  and  quaint  chronicle  of 
New  York  life,  Halleck  in  1886  said  that  “ they 
were  good-natured  verses,  contributed  anonymous- 
ly to  the  columns  of  the  New  York  ‘ Evening 
Post,’  from  March  to  June.  1819,  and  occasionally 
afterward.”  The  writers  continued,  like  the  au- 
thors of  Junius,  the  solo  depositories  of  their  own 


secret,  and  apparently  wished,  with  the  minstrel  in 
Leyden’s  “ Scenes  of  Infancy,”  to 

“Save  others’  names,  but  leave  their  own 
unsung.” 

In  the  latter  part  of  1819  Halleck  wrote  his 
longest  poem  of  " Fanny,”  an  amusing  satire  on 
the  fashion,  follies,  and  public  characters  of  the 
day,  which  was  the  perpetual  delight  of  John 
Randolph.  The  edition  was  soon  exhausted,  and 
a second,  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  fifty  stan- 
zas, apftcarcd  early  in  1821.  The  following  year 
he  visited  Europe,  and  in  182?  published  anony- 
mously an  edition  of  his  poems,  two  of  the  finest 
in  the  collection,  “Alnwick  Castle”  and  “ Burns,” 
having  been  suggested  by  scenes  and  incidents  of 
foreign  travel.  This  volume  also  included  his 
spirited  lyric  of  “ Marco  Bozzaris.”  In  1832  Hal- 
leck entered  the  office  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  1849,  when,  the  mil- 
lionaire having  died  and  made  him  rich  with  an 
annuity  of  “ forty  pounds  a year,”  the  poet  retired 
to  his  native  town,  and  took  up  his  residence  with 
his  unmarried  sister  in  an  ancient  house  built  in 
1786  on  ground  formerly  belonging  to  the  Shel- 
leys, ancestors  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  In  this 
fine  old  mansion  (see  illustration),  where  Halleck 
lived  for  so  many  years,  he  wrote  the  admirable 
poem  “Connecticut,”  “Lines  to  Louis  Gaylord 
Clark,”  and  his  latest  poetical  composition  of 
“ Young  America,”  published  in  18tU.  These, 
with  a few  translations  from  the  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  are  the  only  fruits  of  his  pen  after 
his  retirement  to  Guilford.  When  in  1866  a 
wealthy  admirer  wrote  to  the  poet  for  a view  of  his 
country-seat,  to  be  engraved  for  a privately  printed 
edition  of  “ Fanny,”  Halleck,  whose  limited  means 
did  not  permit  him  to  possess  the  mansion  men- 
tioned in  this  notice,  being  merely  a tenant,  and 
who  had  too  much  manliness  of  character  to  al- 
low any  glorificat  ion  of  his  poverty,  replied  : “ I am 
gratefully  sensible  of  the  compliment  your  propo- 
sition as  to  the  sketch  pays 
me : but  you  must  pardon  me 
for  begging  that  it  may  not 
lx*  carried  into  effect,  for,  al- 
though born  here  in  Connec- 
ticut where,  as  Ix»rd  Byron 
says  of  England,  ‘men  are 
proud  to  lie,’  1 shall  never 
cease  to  * hail.*  as  the  sailors 
say,  from  your  good  city  of 
New  York,  of  which  a resi- 
dence of  nearly  fifty  years 
made  me  a citizen.  There  I 
always  considered  myself  at 
home,  and  elsewhere  but  a 
visitor.  If,  therefore,  you 
wish  to  embellish  my  poem 
with  a view  of  my  country- 
scat  (it  was  literally  mine  for 
every  summer  Sunday  for 
years),  let  it  be  taken  from 
the  top  of  Weehawk  Hill, 
overlooking  New  York,  to 
whose  scenes  and  associations  the  poem  is  almost 
exclusively  devoted.” 

In  October,  1867,  Halleck  visited  New  York  for 
the  last  time.  He  remained  a week,  but  was  too 
unwell  to  accept  any  invitations,  which  were  al- 
ways numerous  on  his  semi-annual  excursions  to 
the  city,  and  only  left  his  hotel  twice,  to  call  upon 
his  physician  and  for  a short  stroll  on  a sunny 
afternoon  with  the  writer,  to  whom  on  parting  he 
said  with  prophetic  words:  “If  we  never  meet 
again,  come  and  see  me  laid  under  the  sod  of  my 
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native  village."  He  lingered  for  a few  weeks,  and 
passed  away,  with  his  attached  sister  by  his  side, 
during  the  following  month.  Three  days  later  he 
was  laid  by  the  side  of  his  fathers  grave  in  the 
Guilford  cemetery.  On  the  eightieth  anniversary  ■ 
of  Halleek’s  birth,  the  ceremonies  took  place  in  his 
native  town  which  dedicated  the  imposing  granite 
obelisk  erected  in  his  honor  by  Bryant,  Longfel- 
low, Sumner.  Whittier,  and  many  others  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  country — the  first  pnb-  1 
lie  monument  raised  to  an  American  poet.  (See 
illustration  on  page  47.)  A portion  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  an  appreciative  address  by  Bayard 
Taylor  and  a lvric  written  for  the  occasion  by  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes : 

“He  sleeps;  he  cannot  die! 

As  evening’s  long-drawn  sigh. 

Lifting  the  rose-leaves  on  his  peaceful  mound, 
Spreads  all  their  sweets  around. 

So,  laden  with  his  song,  the  breezes  blow 
From  where  the  rustling  sedge 
Frets  our  rude  ocean’s  edge, 

To  the  smooth  sea  bevond  the  peaks  of  snow. 

His  soul  the  air  enshrines,  and  leaves  but  dust 
below ! ” 

Another  honor  was  paid  to  Hal  leek’s  memory  by 
the  erection  in  the  Central  f>ark,  New  York,  of  a | 
full-length  bronze  statue,  the  first  set  up  in  the  i 
New  World  to  a poet.  (See  illustration.)  It  was 
unveiled  in  May,  1877.  by  the  president  of  the  j 
United  States,  who  with  nis  cabinet,  the  general 
of  the  army,  and  many  eminent  citizens,  mclud-  ^ 
ing  the  poets  Bryant,  Bo-  i 
ker.  and  Bayard  Taylor,  ! 
were  escorted  from  the 
residence  of  Hal  lock’s  bi- 
ographer to  the  Central 
park  by  the  7th  regi- 
ment. Appropriate  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by 
the  venerable  Bryant  and 
William  Allen  Butler,  and 
a spirited  poem  read,  writ- 
ten by  John  G.  Whittier. 
The  following  year  a 
sumptuously  printed  "Me- 
morial of  Fitz-Greene  Hal- 
leck  ” was  issued,  contain- 
ing the  addresses  and 
poems  delivered  at  the  monument  and  statue  cele- 
brations. together  with  numerous  portraits  of  the 
poet  and  other  illustrations. 

Of  nalleck’s  poetical  writings  it  has  been  well 
said  that  brilliancy  of  thought,  quaintness  of  fan- 
cy, and  polished  energy  of  diction  have  given  them 
a rank  in  American  literature  from  which  they 
will  not  soon  be  displaced  even  by  the  many  ad- 
mirable productions  of  a later  date.  In  spicy 
pungency  of  satire,  and  a certain  eloquence  and 
grace  of  manner,  without  an  approach  to  stiff- 
ness or  formality,  they  have  few  parallels  in  mod-  , 
ern  poetry.  Their  tone  is  that  of  a man  of  the 
world,  handling  » pen  caustic  and  tender  by 
turns,  with  inimitable  ease,  leaving  no  trace  of  the 
midnight  oil,  though  often  elaborated  with  ex- 
quisite skill,  and  entirely  free  from  both  the  rust 
and  the  pretension  of  feci ust>  scholarship.  Mr.  ' 
Hallcck  was  u man  of  a singularly  social  turn  of 
mind,  delighting  in  gay  und  cordial  fellowship, 
brimming  over  with  anecdote  and  whimsical  con- 
ceits, with  remarkable  power  of  narration,  un- 
feigned!)’ fond  of  discussion  and  argument,  and 
frequently  carrying  his  ingenuity  to  the  extreme 
verge  of  paradox.  His  personal  bearing  was  in  a 
high  degree  impressive  and  winning.  His  pres- 


ence had  a wonderful  charm  for  almost  all  classes 
of  persons.  His  wit,  while  keen  and  biting  at 
times,  was  never  ill-natured,  and  only  severe  when 
directed  against  ignorant  and  pom|K>us  preten- 
sion. The  statements  that  have  been  frequently 
made  since  the  poet’s  death  in  reference  to  his 
having  become  a convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  ore  erroneous.  He  was  bora,  lived,  and 
died  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  of  which 
he  was  a member,  having  lieen  confirmed  in  his 
youth,  and  he  was  buried  from  Grace  (Episcopal) 
church,  Guilford.  “ What  men,"  says  Humboldt, 
“ believe  or  disbelieve  is  usually  made  a subject,  of 
discussion  only  after  their  death — after  one  has 
been  officially’  buried,  and  a funeral  sermon  has 
been  read  over  one.”  So  it  was  with  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck.  Halleck’s  portrait  was  painted  by  Jar- 
vis, Morse,  Inman,  Waldo,  Elliott,  and  Hicks.  He 
published  **  Fanny  ” (New  York.  1819:  2d  ed., 
enlarged.  1821);  “Alnwick  Castle,  with  other  Po- 
ems (1827;  2d  ed.,  enlarged,  1836  ; 3d  ed.,  en- 
larged, 1845);  " Fanny  and  other  Poems  ” (1839) : 
“Tlie  Poetical  Works  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  now 
first  Collected.”  illustrated  with  steel  engravings 
(8vo,  1847) : “ The  Poetical  Works  of  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck  ” (12mo,  1852;  new  ed.,  12mo  and  24mo, 
1858);  “The  Croakers,”  by  Halleck  and  Drake, 
No.  16,  Bradford  club  series  (1860) ; “ Young 
America,  a Poem”  (1865).  After  his  death  ap- 
peared “ The  Poetical  Writings  of  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck,  with  Extracts  from  those  of  Joseph  Rod- 
man Drake,”  edited  by  James  Grant  Wilson  (three 
editions,  18mo,  12tuo,  and  8vo,  1869).  Halleck 
edited  “ The  Works  of  Lord  Byron  in  Verse  and 
Prose,  including  his  Letters,  Journals,  etc.,  with  a 
Sketch  of  his  Life”  (1834);  and  "Selections  from 
the  British  Poets ”(1840).  See  articles  and  addresses 
bv  Frederick  S.  Cozzens,  Evert  A.  Duyckinek, 
Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  and  William  Cullen  Bryant 
(l868-’9);  "The  Life  and  Letters  of  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck,”  by  James  Grant  Wilson  (two  editions, 
12mo  and  8vo,  1869);  "Fitz-Greene  Halleck,”  by 
Bayard  Taylor  ("  North  American  Review,”  July- 
August,  1877);  and  Wilson’s  “Bryant  and  his 
Friends  ” (1886). — His  sister,  Maria  Halleck,  b. 
in  Guilford,  19  July.  1788 ; d.  there.  21  April,  1870. 
She  was  the  poet’s  onlv  sister,  and  the  last  of  her 
family.  There  is  nothing  more  lieautiful  in  lit- 
erary biography  than  the  devoted  attachment  that 
existed  between  Halleck  and  his  sister — an  attach- 
ment anti  devotion  not  surpassed  by  that  existing 
between  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  They  were  con- 
stant correspondents  during  the  poet's  career  in 
New  York,  and  when  he  left  the  great  city  in 
1849  it  was  to  ret  uni  to  his  native  place,  and  to 
reside  with  his  accomplished  sister  until  they  were 
separated  by  death.  She  now  sleeps  by  his  side  in 
Aldcrbrook  cemetery,  with  ivy  brought  from  Ab- 
botsford  growing  on  her  grave.  One  of  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  monument,  seen  in  the  illustration  on 
a previous  page,  records  her  name  and  the  year 
of  her  birth  and  death.  Miss  Halleck  possessed 
those  rare  conversational  powers  that  characterized 
the  poet,  and  very  strongly  resembled  him  in  dis-- 
position  as  well  as  in  personal  appearance. 

HALLECK.  He n tj  W ager.  soldier,  b.  in  W est- 
emvillo.  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  16  Jan.,  1815:  d.  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  9 Jan.,  1872.  He  received  a com- 
mon-school education  at  Hudson  academy.  N.  Y., 
passed  through  a part  of  the  course  at  Union,  and 
was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1839, 
standing  third  in  a class  of  thirty-one.  Among 
his  classmates  were  Gen.  James  B.  Ricketts,  Gen. 
Edward  O.  C,  Onl,  and  Gen.  Edward  R.  8.  Can- 
by.  He  was  made  a 2d  lieutenant  of  engineers  in 
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1839.  In  1845  he  was  on  a tour  of  examination  of 
public*  work*  in  Europe,  ami  during  his  absence 
was  promoted  to  a 1st  lieutenancy.  On  his  return 
to  the  United  States,  the  committee  of  the  Lowell 
institute,  Boston.  Mass.,  attracted  by  Ilalleek’s 
able  report  on  “ Coast  Defence  ” (published  by  con- 
gress), invited  him  to  deliver  twelve  lectures  on  the 
science  of  war.  These  he  published  in  a volume, 
with  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  justifiableness 
of  war.  under  the  title  of  14  Elements  of  Militarv 
Art  and  Science”  (New  York,  184(1;  2d  ed.,  with 
the  addition  of  much  valuable  matter,  including 
notes  on  the  Mexican  and  Crimean  wars,  1861). 
This  popular  compendium.  then  the  best  in  our 
language,  was  mucn  used  by  students  of  the  mili- 
tary profession, 
and  during  the 
civil  war  became 
a manual  for 
officers  of  the 
army,  particu- 
larly for  volun- 
teers. At  the 
beginning  of  the 
Mexican  war 
Lieut.  Ilalleck 
was  detailed  as 
engineer  for 
militarv  opera- 
tions on  the  Pa- 
cific coast.,  and 
y'7'?  ^ . ^ sailed  with  Capt. 

A Tompkins’s  ar- 

^ tillery  command 
in  the  transport  “ Ix?xington,”  which,  after  a seven- 
months'  voyage  around  Cape  Horn,  reached  her 
destination  at  Monterey,  Cal.  During  this  long  and 
tedious  passage  he  undertook  a translation  from  the 
French  of  Baron  Jomini’s  44  Vie  politique  ct  mili- 
tairede  Napoleon,”  which,  with  the  aid  of  a friend, 
be  revised  and  published  with  an  atlas  (4  vote.,  8vo, 
New  York.  1864).  After  partially  fortifying  Mon- 
terey as  a port  of  refuge  for  our  Pacific  fleet  ami  a 
base  for  incursions  into  California,  Lieut.  Ilalleck 
took  an  active  part  in  affairs  both  civil  and  military. 
As  secretary  of  state  under  the  militarv  govern- 
ments of  Gen.  Richard  B.  Mason  and  Gen.  James  W. 
Riley,  he  displayed  great  energy  and  high  admin- 
istrative Qualities.  As  a military  engineer  he  ac- 
companied several  expeditions,  particularly  that  of 
CoL  Burton,  into  Lower  California,  and  purticijuated 
in  several  actions.  Besides  his  engineer  duties,  he 
performed  those  of  aide-de-camp  to  Com.  Shu  brick 
during  the  naval  and  military  operations  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  including  the  capture  of  Mazatlan,  of 
which  for  a time  ilalleck  was  lieutonant-governor. 
For  thcsx*  services  he  was  b revetted  captain,  to 
date  from  1 May,  1847.  After  the  termination  of 
hostilities  and  the  acquisition  of  California  by  the 
United  States,  a sultstuntial  government  became 
necessary.  Gen.  Riley,  iu  military  nominand  of 
the  territory,  called  a convention  to  meat  at  Mon- 
terey, 1 Sept.,  1849,  to  frame  a state  constitution. 
This  convention,  after  six  weeks*  consideration, 
agreed  upon  a constitution,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  people ; and  by  act  of  congress,  9 Sept.,  1850, 
California  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  In  all  of 
these  transactions  Ilalleck  was  the  central  figure, 
on  whose  brow  44  deliberation  sat  and  public  care.” 
A*  the  real  head  of  Riley's  military'  government, 
he  initiated  the  movement  of  state  organization, 
pressed  it  with  vigor,  and  was  a member  of  the 
committee  that  drafted  the  constitution,  of  which 
instrument  he  was  substantially  the  author.  lie 
remained  as  aide-de-camp  on  the  stuff  of  Gen.  Riley, 
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and  from  21  Dec.,  1852,  was  inspector  ami  engineer 
of  light-houses,  and  from  11  April,  1853,  a mem- 
ber of  the  hoard  of  engineers  for  fortifications  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  being  promoted  captain  of  engi- 
neers, 1 July,  1853.  All  these  places  he  held  till 
his  resignation  from  the  military  service,  1 Aug., 
1854.  After  leaving  the  army,  Ilalleck  devoted 
himself  to  the  practice  of  law  in  a firm  of  which 
for  some  time  he  had  been  a meml)cr,  and  continued 
as  director-general  of  the  New  Almaden  quicksilver 
mine,  an  office  he  had  held  since  1850.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  duties,  he  found  time  for  study 
and  to  prepare  several  works,  including  “ A Collec- 
tion of  Mining  Laws  of  Sjuiin  and  Mexico  ” (1859) ; 
a translation  of  “De  Fooz  on  the  Law  of  Miues, 
with  Introductory  Remarks  ” (I860);  and  a treatise 
on  ** International  I*aw,  or  Rnles  regulating  the 
Intercourse  of  States  in  Peace  and  War "(1861). 
The  last-named  work  he  subsequently  condensed  to 
adapt  it  for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges  (Phila- 
delphia. 1866).  He  was  also,  in  1855,  president  of 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  railrcjnd  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  San  Jose,  Cal.,  and  major-general  of  Cali- 
fornia militia  in  1860-*1.  Union  college  gave  him 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1843,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  in 
1862.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  professor  of  en- 
gineering in  the  Lawrence  scientific  school  of  Har- 
vard university,  but  declined  the  honor.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was  at  the  head  of 
the  most  prominent  law  firm  in  San  Francisco, 
with  large  interests  and  much  valuable  proper- 
ty  in  California,  and  living  in  affluence ; but  lie 
at  once  tendered  his  services  iu  defence  of  the 
Union.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  knowing  his  worth, 
immediately  and  strongly  urged  u|>oii  President 
Lincoln  his  Ixdng  commissioned  with  the  highest 
grade  ih  the  regular  army,  and  accordingly  he 
was  appointed  a major-general,  to  date  from  19 
Aug.,  1861.  He  went  without  delay  to  Washing- 
ton, was  ordered  to  St.  I/ouis.  and  on  18  Nov.,  1861, 
took  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri, 
embracing  the  states  of  Iowa,  M innesota,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Arkansas,  and  western  Kentucky.  Around 
him  was  a chaos  of  insubordination,  inefficiency, 
and  peculation,  requiring  the  prompt,  energetic, 
and  ceaseless  exercise  of  his  iron  will,  military 
knowledge,  and  administrative  powers.  The  scat- 
tered forced  of  his  command  were  a medley  of 
almost  every  nationality.  Missouri  and  Kentucky 
were  practically  but  a border  screen  to  cover  the 
operations  of  the  seceding  south;  and  even  his 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  fortified  at  exorbitant 
cost  and  in  violation  of  all  true  engineering  prin- 
ciples, neither  protected  the  city  from  insurrection 
within  nor  from  besiegers  without.  Hardly  had 
Ilalleck  assumed  command  when  he  began  to  crush 
out  abuses.  Fraudulent  contracts  were  annulled  ; 
useless  stipendiaries  were  dismissed ; a colossal 
staff  hierarchy,  with  more  titles  than  brains,  was 
dtelauided;  composite  organizations  were  pruned 
to  simple  uniformity;  the  construction  of  fantastic 
fortifications  was  suspended ; and  in  a few  weeks 
order  reigned  in  Missouri.  With  like  vigor  he  dealt 
blow  after  blow  upon  all  who,  under  the  mask  of 
citizens,  alxdted  secession.  But  while  from  head- 
quarters thus  energetically  dealing  with  the  seces- 
sionists  at  home,  he  did  not  neglect  those  in  arms, 
over  whom,  by  his  admirable  strategic  combina- 
tions, he  quickly  secured  success  after  success,  till, 
in  less  than  six  weeks,  a c lean  sweep  had  been  made 
of  the  entire  country  between  the  Missouri  and 
Osage  rivers;  and  Gen. Sterling  Price, cut  off  from 
all  supplies  and  recruits  from  northern  Missouri,  to 
which  he  had  been  moving,  was  in  full  retreat  for 
Arkansas.  Ilalleck  now  turned  his  attention  to 
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opening  of  the  Missianippi  river.  Gen.  Scott  f 
[ intended  unbarring  it  by  a flotilla  and  an  army 
descending  it  in  force;  but  Halleck  was  satisfied 
dut  this  plan  would  onlv  scotch  the  serpent  of 
He  held  that  the  Confederacy  roust  be 
twnt  in  twain  by  an  armed  wedge  driven  in  be- 
tw«vn  this  great  stream  and  the  mountains  on  the 
east.  On  2ft  Jan..  1802.  the  president  had  ordered 
a general  advance  of  all  the  land  and  unval  forces  , 
of  the  United  States  to  be  made  simultaneously 
against  the  insurgents  on  the  22d  of  the  coming 
month.  In  anticipation  of  his  iwirt  of  the  grand 
movement,  early  in  February  Halleck  sent  his  chief 
of  staff  to  Cairo  to  direct  in  his  name,  when  neces- 
sary. all  operations  auxiliary'  to  the  armies  about 
to  take  the  field  on  the  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and 
Cumberland  rivers,  which  their  resjHxtive  com- 
manders soon  set  in  motion.  The  Confederate  first 
line  of  defence  was  screened  In-hind  Kentucky’s 
quasi  neutrality,  with  its  flanks  strongly  protected 
by  the  fortifications  of  Columbus  anil  Bowling 
Green : but  its  centre  was  only  feebly  secured  by 
Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  The  second  line  of  de- 
fence followed  the  railroad  from  Memphis  on  the 
Mississippi  to  Chattanooga — a most  important  posi- 
tion in  the  mountains,  threatening  both  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia  by  its  railroad  connections 
with  Charleston  and  Richmond.  Still  a third  line, 
with  almost  continuous  communication  by  rail, 
extended  from  Vicksburg  through  Meridian,  iselmu, 
and  Montgomery  to  Atlanta,  with  railroad  branches 
reaching  to  the  principal  ports  on  the  Gulf  and 
the  South  Atlantic.  In  a little  more  than  three 
months  of  Halleck’s  sway  in  the  west.  Gen.  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  aided  bv  Com.  Andrew  H.  Foote’s  gun- 
boats, captured  t’orts  Henry  and  Donelson ; the 
•trotegieally  turned  flanks  of  the  enemy’s  line, 
protected  by  the  powerful  works  of  Bowling  Green 
and  Columbus,  were  deserted;  and  Nashville,  the 
objective  of  the  campaign,  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Nat  ional  foreca.  In  the  mean  time  Gen.  Samuel 
R.  Curtis  ha/1  been  sent  to  drive  the  Confederates 
out  of  Misftouri,  and  early  in  March  gained  the 
decisive  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  in  Arkansas,  the  ene- 
my flying  before  him  to  the  protection  of  White 
river  ; and  Gen.  John  Pope,  despatched  to  New 
Madrid,  after  taking  that  (dace,  confronted  the 
fugitive*  from  Columbus  at  Island  No.  10,  which, 
by  the  happy  device  of  Hamilton's  cut-off  canal, 
waa  taken  in  reverse,  and  this  strong  barrier  of  the 
MiHiJnnip.,1  removed  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
»riny  and  nary.  By  these  •operations  the  Confed- 
erate flrat  line,  from  Kansas  to  the  Alleghuny 
mountain*,  bring  swept  away,  and  the  strongholds 
capture*!  or  evacuatc/i,  the  National  forces  moved 
triumphantly  southward,  pressing  back  the  insur- 
geutH  to  their  swN»nd  lino  of  defence,  which  ex- 
tciulml  from  Memphis  to  Chattanooga.  On  11 
March  1869,  to  give  greater  unity  to  military 
t'porullnnn  In  the  west,  the  departments  of  Kansas 
Ohio  were  merged  into  Hulleck’s  command, 
the  win  do  const  it  iiting  the  DofMirtment  of  the  Mis- 
*ixMpni%  which  Included  the  vast  territory  between 
. ° -MK'ghuny  ntul  R/nky  mountains.  Gen.  Don 
vmrbvi  Hindi,  inarching  from  Nashville,  was  direct- 
]***  the  witluirawul  of  the  enemy  from  Murfrees- 
U*  unite  with  Gen.  Grant,  proceeding  to  Pitts- 
v ^ IwsinUiig  |w  the  Tennrss/H*.  and  their  union 
ihs  grvat’  victory  of  Shiloh.  Then  Halleck 
tUdvl.  and,  after  reorganizing  and  recruit- 
moved  on  Corinth,  where  the  enemy 
intrenched  on  the  im|»ortiint  strategic 

junction  of  the  railroads  connect  im; 

>,kx.  and  the  Mississippi  river  with 
By  striking  n vigorous  blow 


here  on  the  enemy’s  left  centre,  Halleck  proposed 
to  repeat  the  strategy  that  ha/1  so  admirably  accom- 
plished its  purpose  against  the  Confederate  first 
line ; but  success  was  indispensable,  and  hence  he 
made  every  step  of  his  progress  so  secure  that  no 
disaster  should  entail  tne  loss  of  what  he  had  al- 
ready gained.  With  the  National  army  much  shat- 
tered by  the  rude  shock  of  Shiloh,  he  cautiously 
advanced  upon  his  objective  point  through  a hos- 
tile, rough,  marsh v,  and  densely  wooded  region, 
where  all  the  roads  and  bridges  were  destroyed, 
and  rain  fell  in  torrents.  On  30  May  he  WM  in 
possession  of  Corinth’s  fifteen  miles  of  heavy  in- 
trenchinents,  strengthened  by  powerful  batteries  or 
redoubts  at  every  assailable  point,  the  whole  being 
covered  to  the  boggy  stream  in  front  by  a dense 
abatis,  through  which  no  artillery  or  cavalry,  nor 
even  infantry  skirmishers,  could  have  passed  under 
fire.  When  Halleck  communicated  this  success  to 
the  war  department,  the  secretary  replied : “ Vour 
glorious  despatch  has  just  been  received,  and  I have 
sent  it  into  every  state.  The  whole  land  will  soon 
ring  with  applause  at  the  achievement  of  your  gal- 
lant army  and  its  able  and  victorious  commander.” 
Immediately  Gen.  Pope  was  sent  in  hot  pursuit  of 
the  retreating  enemy ; soon  afterward  Gen.  Buell 
was  despatched  toward  Chattanooga  to  restore  the 
railroad  connections;  Gen.  Sherman  was  put  in 
march  for  Memphis,  but  the  navy  had  captured 
the  place  when  he  reached  Grand  Junction  ; with- 
out delay,  batteries  were  constructed  on  the  south- 
ern approaches  of  the  place  to  guard  against  a 
sudden  return  of  the  enemy;  and.  with  prodigious 
energy,  the  destroyed  railroad  to  Columbus  was  re- 
built to  maintain  communications  with  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio,  in  jeopardy  by  the  sudden  fail  of 
the  Tennessee,  by  which  supplies  had  been  received. 
It  was  now  more  than  six  months  since  Halleck 
assumed  command  at  St.  Louis,  and  from  within 
the  limits  of  his  department  the  enemv  had  been 
driven  from  Missouri,  the  northern  half  of  Arkan- 
sas. Kentucky,  and  most  of  Tennessee,  while  strong 
lodgments  were  made  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 
Sec.  Stanton,  always  chary  of  praise,  had  said  that 
Halleck’s  “energy  and  ability  received  the  strong- 
est commendations  of  the  war  department,”  and 
added,  “ You  have  my  perfect  confidence,  and  vou 
may  rely  upon  my  utmost  support  in  vour  under- 
takings.” Such,  in  fact,  was  the  very  high  appre- 
ciation of  Halleck’s  merits  by  both  the  president 
and  the  secretary  of  war  that  during  the  general’s 
occupation  of  Corinth,  while  he  was  organizing  for 
new  movements  ugainst  the  enemy’s  third  line  of 
defence,  two  assistant  secretaries  of  war  and  a sena- 
tor were  sent  there  to  urge  upon  Halleck  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  post  of  general-in-chief;  but  he 
declined  the  honor,  and  did  not  go  to  Washing- 
ton till  positive  orders  compelled  him  to  do  so. 
Reluctantly  leaving  Corinth,  to  which  he  hoped 
to  return  and  enter  upon  the  great  work  of  open- 
ing the  Mississippi  and  crushing  the  Confederacy 
in  the  southwest,  Halleck  reached  Washington,  23 
July,  18412,  and  at  once  assumed  command  a<  gen- 
eral-in-chief of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 
The  first  problem  presented  was,  how  safely  to 
unite  the  two  eastern  armies  in  the  field  so  as  to 
cover  the  capital  and  make  common  head  against 
the  enemy,  then  interposed  between  them  and 
ready  to  Ik*  thrown  at  will  on  either,  and  able  gen- 
erals held  different  opinions  as  to  the  best  meas- 
ures to  be  adopted  to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 
The  general-in-chief  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
high  office  with  heart  and  soul  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Union.  Often  compelled  to 
assume  responsibilities  that  belonged  to  others. 
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constantly  having  to  thwart  the  purposes  of  selfish 
schemers,  and  always  constrained  to  be  reticent 
upon  public  affairs,  which  many  desired  to  have 
divulged,  Halleck,  like  ail  men  m high  station  in 
times  of  trial,  became  a target  for  the  shafts  of  the 
envious,  the  disloyal,  and  the  disappointed.  Doubt- 
less, with  scant  time  for  the  most  mature  reflec- 
tion, he  made  errors ; but,  savs  Turenne,  the  great 
marshal  of  an  age  of  warriors,  “Show  me  the 
commander  who  has  never  made  mistakes,  and 
juu  will  show  me  one  who  has  never  mode  war." 
Congress,  in  recognition  of  Gen.  Grant’s  glorious 
campaigns  of  Vicksburg  and  Chattanooga;  revived 
the  grade  of  lieutenant-general.  Though  a desire 
was  manifested  in  high  places  in  some  way  to  re-  , 
tain  Halleck  in  the  performance  of  his  functions,  , 
he  at  once  insisted  that  compliance  should  be  made  j 
with  the  obvious  intentions  of  the  law,  and  that, 
being  senior  in  rank.  Grant  must  necessarily  be  the  | 
general-in-chief.  Halleck,  however,  remained  at 
Washington  from  12  March,  1864,  till  10  April, 
1865,  as  chief-of-staff  of  the  army,  under  the  or-  j 


I860,  as  chiel-oi-stan  or  toe  army,  under  tnc  or- 
ders of  the  secretary  of  war  ana  the  general-in- 
chief,  performing  much  of  the  same  duties  that  | 
had  before  devolved  upon  him ; and  from  22  April 


till  1 July.  1865,  was  in  command  of  the  military 
division  of  the  James,  with  headquarters  at  Rich- 
mond. On  the  termination  of  hostilities,  and  the 
disbandment  of  the  volunteer  forces,  Halleck  was 
ordered  to  the  military  division  of  the  Pacific,  of 
which  he  took  command  30  Aug.,  1865,  and  on  16 
March,  1860,  was  transferred  to  that  of  the  south, 
which  he  retained  while  he  lived.  Since  his  death, 
when  he  can  no  longer  defend  himself,  much  un- 
just criticism  has  assailed  his  reputation.  The 
chief  charge  was  “ Halleck’s  injustice  to  Grant,” 
which  Gen.  James  B,  Fry,  by  a forcible  article  in 
?he  " Magazine  of  American  History,”  has  proved 


to  be  nothing  more  than  “ misunderstandings”  be- 
tween these  distinguished  soldiers.  A more  serious 
charge,  almost  of  treason,  was  made  by  Gen.  Lew 
Wallace,  but  has  been  triumphantly  refuted  by 
official  documents.  Halleck,  with  few  advantages 
in  early  life,  and  hardly  the  rudiments  of  a classi- 
cal education,  overcame  all  obstacles  by  the  power 
of  mind  and  character.  He  took  at  once  a promi- 
nent place  at  the  United  States  military  academy, 
was  a conspicuous  officer  of  engineers,  became  a 
youthful  statesman  in  the  creation  of  a state,  rose 
to  the  direction  of  various  public  trusts,  established 
an  enviable  reputation  for  authorship,  and  held 
command  of  great  armies  in  the  tremendous  strug- 
gle for  a nation’s  existence. 

HALLETT,  Benjamin,  ship-master, b.  in  Barn- 
stable, Mass.,  18  Jan.,  1760;  tl  there,  31  Dec.,  1840. 
Asa  young  man  he  served  by  sea  and  land  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  ne  established  the  coasting 
trade  between  Boston  and  Albany  in  1788,  and  in 
1808  had  built  the  sloop  “Ten  Sisters,”  which  was 
long  the  favorite  packet  sailing  between  New  York 
ana  Boston.  On  her  decks  the  sailors’  meetings 
were  held,  which  resulted  in  the  opening  of  tno 
first  Bethel  chapel  in  New  York,  and  subsequently 
in  Boston.  Capt.  HaUett  was  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian, but  found  it  difficult  to  enrage  the  clergy  in 
holding  religious  meetings  on  board  of  ships  in 
port.  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring,  of  New  York,  being 
the  first  to  join.  In  Boston  he  experienced  still 
greater  difficulty.  After  several  refusals,  Capt. 
Hallett  found  a large  vessel  lying  near  his  own,  the 
owner  of  which  consented  to  Have  a meeting  on  her 
deck  the  Sunday  evening  following  his  arrival  in 
the  city.  With  the  exception  of  the  owner  of  the 
vessel,  there  was  no  professing  Christian  present 
besides  Capt.  Hallett,  who  was  obliged  to  lead  the 


services.  He  also  sang  his  “ Sailor’s  Song,”  which 
he  subsequently  found  most  effective  in  attracting 
the  attention  of  seafaring  men.  The  Bethel  move- 
ment did  not  thrive  as  well  in  Boston  as  in  other 
cities,  being  discouraged  by  ship-owners  on  the 
ground  that  too  much  religion  would  make  sailors 
idle.  When  Capt,  Hallett  retired  from  the  sea  to 
reside  on  his  farm,  he  transferred  his  Bethel  flag, 
which  he  had  brought  from  New  York,  to  the  Sea- 
man’s chapel.  Central  Wharf,  Boston,  from  which 
it  floated  for  many  years. — His  son,  Beniamin 
Franklin,  statesman,  b.  in  Barnstable,  Mass.,  2 
Dec.,  1797 ; d.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  30  Sept.,  1862,  was 
graduated  at  Brown  in  1816,  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  ne  then  became  connected 
with  the  press  in  Providence,  K,  I.,  but  soon  went 
to  Boston,  where,  on  the  organization  of  the  anti- 
masonic  party,  he  became  editor-in-chief  of  its 
mouth-piece,  “ The  Boston  Advocate.”  In  1827  he 
transferred  his  services  to  the  “ Boston  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser,” in  which  journal  he  enunciated  anti-ma- 
sonic and  temperance  principles  with  great  ear- 
nestness, besides  setting  forth  the  views  of  the 
emancipationists.  His  uncompromising  attitude 
made  him  many  enemies,  and  finally  the  “ Adver- 
tiser” became  so  unpopular  that  ho  resigned  the 
editorial  chair  in  1831.  Failing  to  obtain  from 
Henry  Clay  the  pledges  that  would  have  given  the 
latter  the  anti-masonic  vote,  he  became  and  con- 
tinued one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  that  states- 
man. After  the  anti-masonic  excitement  had  sub- 
sided, Mr.  Hallett  ioined  the  Democratic  |)«rty,  on 
which,  although  seldom  in  office,  he  exerted  a pow- 
erful influence.  He  was  a delegate  at  most  of  its 
national  conventions,  and  the  chairman  for  many 
years  of  its  national  committee.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  nomination  of  Pierce 
and  Buchanan,  and  was  the  author  of  the  Cincin- 
nati platform  of  1856.  President  Pierce  appointed 
him  U.  S.  district  attorney  in  1853. 

HALLOCK,  Jeremiah,  clergyman,  b.  in  Brook 
Haven,  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  13  March,  1758;  d.  in 
West  Simsbury,  Conn.,  23  June,  1826.  His  father 
removed  to  Goshen,  Muss.,  in  1766,  and  the  son 
worked  for  him  on  a farm  until  he  was  of  age. 
He  afterward  attended  President  Timothy  Dwight’s 
school  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  in  April,  1784, 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry.  In  October  of  the 
year  following  he  was  installed  as  pastor  over  the 
Congregational  church  at  West  Simsbury,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death.  During  that  period 
his  church  enjoyed  no  less  than  five  distinct  “ re- 
vivals.” Although  not  a college  graduate,  Mr. 
Hallock  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Yale  in 
1788.  His  biographer  sneaks  of  him  as  “a  model 
Christian  ” and  “ a model  pastor.”  See  his  life  by 


Rev.  Cyrus  Hale  (Hartford,  1838). — TI is  brother, 
Moses,  educator,  b.  in  Brook  Haven,  Suffolk  co.. 
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N.  Y.,  16  Feb.,  1760;  d.  in  Plainfield,  Mass..  17 
July,  1837,  after  serving  several  months  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  and  working  on  his  father’s 
farm,  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1788.  He  then 
studied  theologv,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
August,  1790.  In  1792  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Plainfield,  where  he  always  remained. 
Finding  his  salary  inadequate,  he  received  students 
into  his  family,  continuing  to  do  so  until  1824.  (See 
illustration,  j»age  51.)  He  had  under  his  charge  at 
various  times  274  young  men  and  30  young  women. 
Of  the  former,  fifty  becAmo  clergymen.  One  of 
his  pupils  was  the  poet  Bryant,  another  was  John 
Brown,  of  Osawatomie.  See  his  life,  by  his  son 
William  (New  York,  1854).— William  Allen,  edi- 
tor, son  of  Moses,  b.  in  Plainfield,  Hampshire  co., 
Mass.,  2 June,  1794;  d.  in  New  York  city,  2 Oct., 
1880,  was  graduated  at  Williams  in  1819,  and  at 
Andover  theological  seminary  in  1822.  During 
the  latter  year  he  became  the  ugent  of  the  New 
England  tract  society,  and  in  1825,  when  the  lat- 
ter was  merged  into  the  American  tract  society, 
he  was  made  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
new  organization.  He  filled  this  office  until  1870, 
when  he  retired  from  its  active  duties.  During 
this  period  he  carefully  examined  every  manu- 
script, tract,  and  book  offered  for  publication, 
and  revised  for  the  press  such  as  were  accepted. 
He  also  edited  "The  American  Messenger*'  for 
forty  years,  and  “ The  Child’s  Paper  ” for  twent v- 
flve  years.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  f). 
from  Rutgers  in  1850.  I)r.  Hallock  wrote  li\’es  of 
Harlan  Page  (1835),  Rev.  Moses  Hallock  (1854). 
and  Rev.  Justin  Edwards  (1855).  The  first  named 
attained  to  a circulation  of  113,500  copies,  and  was 
translated  into  Swedish  and  German.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  several  tracts,  among  them  ‘‘The 
Mother’s  Last  Prayer ’’(circulation,  380,000) ; "The 
Only  Son  ” (370,000) ; and  “ The  Mountain  Miller  ” 
(260,000).  These,  with  his  books,  were  all  pub- 
lished by  the  Tract  society.  See  “Memorial  of 
Rev.  William  A.  Hallock,  D.  D.,”  by  Mrs.  II.  C. 
Knight  (New  York,  1882). — Mary  Angeline  (La- 
throp),  author,  second  wife  of  William  Allen,  b. 
in  Rowe,  Franklin  co..  Mass.,  18  June,  1810,  was 
married  to  Dr.  Hallock  in  1868.  She  had  been 

Sreviouslv  the  wife  of  a Mr.  Lathrop,  and  on  the 
eath  of  ner  first  husband,  in  1854,  began  to  write 
as  a means  of  support  for  her  children.  She  nul>- 
lishcd  " That  Sweet  Story  of  Old  ” (New  \ ork, 
1856);  “Bethlehem  and  her  Children”  (1858); 
" Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul  ” (I860) ; “ Life  of  Solo- 
mon” (1868);  "Fall  of  Jerusalem”  (1869);  and 
" Life  of  Daniel  ” and  " Beasts  and  Birds  ” (1870). 
— Gerard,  journalist,  another  son  of  Moses,  b.  in 
Plainfield,  Mans.,  18  March,  1800;  d.  in  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn.,  4 Jan.,  1866,  was  graduated  at  Will- 
iams in  1819,  and  l>egun  his  connection  with  the 
press  in  1824  by  the  establishment  of  the  “Boston 
Telegraph,”  a weekly,  which  the  year  following  was 
merged  into  the  “Boston  Recorder.”  In  1827  he 
became  part  owner  of  the  "New  York  Observer,” 
a/el  in  1828  was  associated  with  David  Hale  in  the 
publication  of  the  "Journal  of  Commerce.”  In 
1828  the  partners  fitted  out  a schooner  to  cruise 
off  Sandy  Hook  and  intercept  European  vessels, 
and  in  1833  they  ran  an  express  from  Philadel- 
phia t d New  York,  with  eight  relays  of  horses,  and 
thus  were  enabled  to  publish  the  proceedings  of 
eon  grow  a 'lay  in  advance  of  their  contemporaries. 
When  other  journals  imitated  their  enterprise, 
they  extended  their  relays  to  Washington.  This 
system  of  news  collection  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  celebrated  Halifax  express.  Mr.  Hal- 
lock was  an  unflinching  *up|*>rter  of  a national 


pro-slavery  policy,  yet  he  was  generous  in  his  treat- 
ment of  individual  slaves  who  made  appeals  to 
his  charity.  He  purchased  and  liberated  not  less 
than  one  hundred 
of  these,  and  pro- 
vided for  tneir 
transportation  to 
Liberia.  He  con- 
tributed largely  to 
the  support  of  the 
religious  denom- 
ination to  which 
he  belonged,  and 
spent  about  $119,- 
000  in  the  erection 
and  maintenance 
for  fourteen  years 
of  a church  in'New 
Haven.  He  was 
a founder  of  the 
Southern  aid  soci- 
ety, designed  to 

missionary  society 

in  the  south,  when  the  latter  withdrew  its  support 
from  slave-holding  churches.  Mr.  Hallock  was  a 
thorough  classical  scholar,  and  early  in  life  gave 
lessons  in  Hebrew  to  clergymen.  In  August,  1861, 
the  "Journal  of  Commerce,”  with  four  other  pa- 
pers, was  presented  by  the  mod  jury  of  the  0.  S. 
circuit  court  for  "encouraging  rebels  now  in  arms 
against  the  Federal  government,  by  expressing 
sympathy  and  agreement  with  them,  the  duty 
of  acceding  to  their  demands,  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  employment  of  force  to  overcome  them.” 
This  wus  followed  by  the  promulgation  of  an 
order  from  the  post-office  department  at  Wash- 
ington forbidding  the  use  of  the  mails  by  the  in- 
dicted papers.  These  measures  resulted  in  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Hallock  from  journalism.  He 
sold  his  interest  in  his  paper,  and  thenceforth  re- 
frained from  contributing  a line  to  the  public 
press.  This  abrupt  change  of  all  his  habits  of 
life,  action,  and  thought  brought  with  it  the  seeds 
of  disease,  and  he  only  survived  the  loss  of  his 
cherished  occupation  a little  more  than  four  years. 
See  " Life  of  Gerard  HoUoek  ” (New  York,  1869). 

HALLOWELL,  Richard  Price,  merchant,  b. 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  16  Dec.,  1835.  He  studied 
for  two  years  at  Haverford  college,  in  1859  re- 
moved to  West  Medford,  Mass.,  and  during  the 
same  year  began  business  in  Boston  as  a wool-mer- 
chant. He  was  identified  with  the  abolition  move- 
ment led  by  Wendell  Phillips  and  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  and  during  the  civil  war  was  made  a 
special  agent  by  Gov.  John  A.  Andrew,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  recruit  for  the  negro  regiments.  Mr. 
Hallowed  is  treasurer  of  the  Free  religious  associa- 
tion, and  vice-president  of  the  New  England  woman 
suffrage  association.  He  has  contributed  many 
articles  to  the  “ Index,”  and  has  published  M The 
Quaker  Invasion  of  Massachusetts”  (Boston,  1883) 
and  " The  Pioneer  Quakers  ” (1887). — His  brother, 
Edward  Needles,  soldier,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
3 Nov..  1887 ; d.  at  West  Medford,  Mass.,  26  July, 
1871,  became  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  John  C.  Fre- 
mont soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  and 
in  January,  1862,  was  made  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
20th  Massachusetts  volunteers.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  principal  battles  of  the  peninsular  campaign, 
and  at  Antietam  served  on  trie  staff  of  Gen.  Na- 
poleon J.  T.  Dana.  In  March,  1803,  he  was  made 
captain  in  the  54th  (colored)  Massachusetts  volun- 
teers, major  in  April,  and  lieutenant-colonel  i". 
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May.  He  was  wounded  at  the  assault  on  Fort 
Winner.  18  July,  1863,  and  riven  command  of  his  j 
regiment,  succeeding  Col.  Robert  G.  Shaw,  who 
was  killed  in  that  action.  At  the  battle  of  Olus- 
tee,  in  February,  1804,  he  brought  his  regiment 
into  actum  at  the  crisis,  checked  the  advance  of  a 
victorious  army,  and  made  it  possible  for  the  Na- 
tional column  to  retire  upon  Jacksonville.  He  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general,  27  July,  1865. 

HALPINE.  Charles  Graham,  writer,  b.  in 
Old  castle.  County  Meath,  Ireland.  20  Nov.,  1829  ; 
d.  in  New  York  city,  3 Aug.,  1868.  His  father. 
Rev.  Nicholas  J.  H&Ipine,  was  for  many  years  edi- 
tor of  the  “ Evening  Mail.”  the  chief  Protestant 
paper  of  Dublin.  The  son  was  graduated  at  Trin- 
ity college.  Dublin,  in  1846.  It  was  his  original 
intention  to  study  medicine,  but  ho  preferred  the 
law.  meanwhile  writing  for  the  press.  The  sudden 
death  of  his  father  and  his  own  early  marriage 
compelled  him  to  adopt  journalism  as  a profession, 
and  his  versatile  talents  soon  gain ed  forhirnarepu-  j 
tation  even  in  England.  In  1852  he  came  to  New  ^ 
York  city  with  his  family,  secured  employment  on 
the  “ Herald,”  and  in  a few  months  hau  established  j 
relations  with  several  periodicals.  His  remarkable 
talents  made  it  possible  for  him  to  undertake  a 
great  variety  of  literary  work,  most  of  which  was 
entirely  ephemeral.  He  had  previously  resided  in 
Boston,  where  he  was  assistant  editor  of  the  “ Post," 
and  also  established  with  Benjamin  P.  Shillaber  ; 
(Mrs.  Partington)  a humorous  journal  called  the  j 
“Carpet  Bag,”  which  was  unsuccessful.  Later  he 
was  associate  editor  of  the  “ New  York  Times,”  of 
which  he  had  been  Washington  correspondent,  and 
the  celebrated  Nicaragua  correspondence  at  the 
time  of  Walker’s  expedition  was  written  by  him  for 
that  journal.  He  also  continued  his  relations  with 
the  Boston  **  Post,”  and  in  1856  became  principal 
editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the  New  York  “ Lead- 
er," which  under  his  management  rapidly  increased 
in  circulation.  He  also  contributed  poetry  to  the 
New  York  “Tribune,”  including  his  lyric 
“Tear  down  the  flaunting  lie! 

Half-mast  the  starry  flag!” 
which  was  attributed  to  Horace  Greeley.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war  lie  enlist  ed  in  the  69th 
New  York  infantry,  in  which  he  was  soon  elected 
a lieutenant  and  served  faithfully  during  the  three 
months  for  which  he  volunteered.  When  the  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  return  home,  he  was  trans-  | 
ferred  to  Gen.  David  Hunter’s  staff  as  assistant 
adjutant  - general,  with  the  rank  of  major,  and 
soon  afterward  accompanied  that  officer  to  Mis- 
souri to  relieve  Gen.  Fremont.  Maj.  Halpine  re- 
ceived the  commendation  of  officers  that  had  been 
educated  at  the  V.  S.  military  academy  as  one  of 
the  best  executive  officers  of  his  grade  in  the  army.  I 
He  accompanied  Gen.  Hunter  to  lliiton  Head,  and  I 
while  there  wrote  a series  of  burlesque  poems  in  the  i 
assumed  character  of  an  Irish  private.  Several  of 
these  were  contributed  to  the  New  York  “Herald” 
over  the  pen-name  of  “ Miles  O'Reilly,”  and  with 
additional  articles  were  issued  as  44  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures, Songs,  Services,  and  Speeches  of  Private 
Miles  O’Reilly.  47th  Regiment,  New  York  Volun- 
teers" (New  York.  1864),  and  "Baked  Meats  of  the 
Funeral:  A Collection  of  Essays,  Poems,  Speeches, 
arid  Banquets,  by  Private  Miles  O'Reilly,  late  of  the 
47th  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry,  10th 
Army  Corps.  Collected,  Revised,  and  Edited,  with 
the  Requisite  Corrections  of  Punctuation,  Spelling, 
and  Grammar,  by  an  Ex-Colonel  of  the  Adjutant- 
General's  Department,  with  whom  the  Private  for- 
merly served  as  Lance  Corporal  of  Orderlies  ” (i860).  1 
He  was  subsequently  assistant  adjutant-general  on  j 


Gen.  Henry  W.  H&lleck’s  staff,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  accompanied  Gen.  Hunter  on  his  ex- 
pedition to  the  Shenandoah  valley  in  the  spring  of 
1864.  This  proved  unsuccessful,  and  he  returned 
to  Washington,  but  soon  afterword  resigned,  re- 
ceiving the  brevet  of  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers. He  then  made  New  York  his  home,  and,  re- 
suming his  literary  work,  became  editor  and  later 
proprietor  of  "The  Citizen,"  a newspaper  issued  by 
the  Citizens’  association  to  advocate  reforms  in  the 
civil  administration  of  New  York  city.  In  1867 
he  was  elected  register  of  the  county  by  a coalition 
of  Republicans  and  Democrats.  Incessant  labor 
brought  on  insomnia  with  the  use  of  opiates,  and 
his  death  was  the  result  of  an  undiluted  dose  of 
chloroform.  Besides  the  books  mentioned  above,  he 
was  the  author  of  " Lyrics  by  the  Letter  H " (New 
York,  1854);  and  after  his  death  Robert  B.  Roose- 
velt collected  "The  Poetical  Works  of  Charles  G. 
Halpine  (Miles  O’Reilly),”  with  a biographical 
sketch  and  explanatory  notes  (New  York,  1869). 

HALSALL,  William  Form  by,  artist,  b.  in 
Kirkdale,  England,  20  March.  1844.  He  early  set- 
tled in  Boston,  where  he  received  his  education. 
Subsequently  he  went  to  sea  and  for  seven  years 
followed  the  life  of  a sailor.  In  1860  he  began  the 
study  of  fresco-painting  with  William  E.  Norton, 
in  Boston,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  en- 
listed in  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  served  for  two  years. 
He  then  returned  to  fresco-work,  but  soon  aban- 
doned it  for  marine-painting,  which  he  has  since 
followed  in  Boston,  studying  for  eight  years  in  the 
Lowell  institute.  Among  his  works  are  the  " Chas- 
ing a Blockade-Runner  in  a Fog,"  “ Rendezvous 
of  the  Fishermen,”  “The  Mayflower.”  “Arrival  of 
the  Winthrop  Colony,”  and  “ Niagara  Falls.”  His 
“ First  Battle  of  the  Iron-Clads  ” was  purchased 
by  the  U.  S.  government  in  1887,  and  is  to  be  hung 
in  the  canitol  at  Washington. 

HALSEY.  George  Armstrong,  manufacturer, 
b.  in  Springfield,  N.  J..  7 Dec.,  1827.  lie  was  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  on  the 
removal  of  his  father’s  family  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  be- 
came voluntarily  apprentice  to  a leather-manufac- 
turer. A few  years  later  he  entered  the  wholesale 
clothing  business.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the 
general  assembly  of  New  Jersey  in  1860  and  1861, 
and  in  1862  was*  appointed  assessor  for  the  5th  dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey,  from  which  office  President 
Johnson  sought  to  remove  him  in  1806,  but  with- 
out success.  This  attack  on  him  by  the  president 
resulted  in  his  nomination  for  congress,  and  his 
election  by  a very  large  majority.  As  a member 
of  the  joint  select  committee  on  retrenchment,  he 
was  instrumental  in  securing  important  reforms  in 
the  treasury  deportment.  In  1808  he  was  defeated, 
but  was  again  elected  in  1870  by  over  3,000  ma- 
jority. The  nomination  was  again  tendered  to  him 
in  1872,  but  declined.  In  connection  with  Gov. 
Randolph  he  was  active  in  preserving  Washing- 
ton’s headquarters  at  Morristown,  and  is  now  (188*) 
president  of  the  association  formed  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  1874  he  was  the  unsuccessful  Republican 
candidate  for  governor  of  New  Jersey.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  manufactory  at  Newark.  N.  J.,  but 
gives  much  time  and  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
New  Jersey  historical  society  and  to  those  of  the 
Newark  library  association. 

HALSEY,  Leror  Jones  clergyman,  1).  in 
Goochland  county,  Va.,  28  Jan.,  1812.  His  family 
removed  to  Huntsville,  Ala.,  when  he  was  six  years 
of  age.  Ha  WOS  graduated  in  1834  at  Nashville 
university,  where  he  was  tutor  of  ancient  lan- 
guages for  two  years.  He  studied  theology  at 
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Princeton,  was  liccitfpd  in  1840,  and  preached  in 
Dallas  county,  Ala.  lie  was  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Jackson,  Miss,,  from  1843  till 
1^48,  when  he  removed  to  Louisville,  Kv.,  and  for 
ton  years  was  pastor  of  the  Chestnut  street  Pres- 
byterian chuivh.  In  1850  he  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  pastoral  theology.  homiletics,  and  church 
government  in  the  Theological  seminary  of  the 
northwest,  Chicago,  III.  Since  1881  he  has  been 
professor  emeritus.  ' II is  published  works  are 
-The  Literary  Attractions  of  the  Bible”  (New 
York,  1838) : * “ The  Life  and  Pictures  of  the 
Bible  " t Philadelphia.  I860);  “The  Beauty  of  Em- 
manuel'* (1861) ; “The  Life  and  Works  of  Philip 
Lindlev " (3  vols.,  1866) ; “ Memoir  of  the  Rev. 
Lewis  \V.  Green.  IX  IX”  (New  York,  1871);  and 
~ Living  Christianity  ” (1881). 

HAILEY,  Luther,  clergyman,  b.  in  Schenec- 
tady. N.  Y„  1 Jan..  1794;  A.  in  Norristown,  Pa., 
28  tVc,  1^0.  From  1829  till  1837  he  was  profes- 
sor of  theology  in  the  Western  theological  seminar)’, 
Alleghany.  Fa.,  after  which  he  held  the  chair  of 
ewJcsiAstical  history  and  church  polity  in  Auburn, 
N.  Y„  theological  seminary,  resigning  in  1844. 
From  1847  till  1850  he  was  professor  of  church 
history  in  t'nion  theological  seminary.  New  York 
city.  "For  several  years  previous  to  his  death  he 
livtxi  in  retirement. — Ills  brother.  Job  Foster, 
clergyman,  b.  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  12  July,  1800; 
d.  m Norristown,  Pa..  7 March,  1881,  was  gradu- 
al! at  t'nion  in  1819.  studied  theology  with  his 
twv*ther.  and  spent  the  vears  from  1823  till  1826  at 
Princeton  seminary.  Prom  1826  till  1828  he  held 
charge  of  the  Old  Tennent  church  in  Freehold, 
N.  J.  He  was  agent  for  the  American  Bible  society 
in  New  Jersey  m 1828-*9,  for  the  American  tract 
society  in  Albany,  N.  Y„  in  1 829- '30,  and  for  the 
Sunday-school  union  in  Pittsburg  in  1830-’l. 
From  1831  till  1836  he  was  pastor  of  the  First 
church  in  Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  and  in  1835-’6  a 
professor  in  Marion  manual-labor  college,  Mis- 
souri. He  was  principal  of  Raritan  seminary  for 
young  ladies  in  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J-,  from  1836  till 
1848,  pastor  at  West  Bh»omfield  (now  Montclair), 
N.  J..  from  1S52  till  1856,  and  pastor  of  the  1st 
Presbyterian  church  in  Norristown,  Pa.,  from  1856 
till  he  resigned  in  1881. 

HALSTEAD,  Murat,  journalist,  b.  in  Paddy’s 
Run.  Butler  co.,  Ohio.  2 Sept.,  1829.  He  spent 
the  summers  on  his  father's  farm  and  the  winters 
in  school  until  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  and.  after 
teaching  for  a few  months,  entered  Fanner’s  col- 
leg**,  near  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1851.  He  had  already  contributed  to  the  press, 
and  after  leaving  college  became  connected  with 
the  Cincinnati  “Atlas,”  and  then  with  the  “En- 
quirer.” He  afterward  established  a Sunday  news- 
pajH-r  in  that  city,  and  in  1852-’3  worked  on  the 
“Columbian  and  Great  West,"  a weekly.  He 
began  work  on  tin-  “Commercial **  on  8 
1853,  as  a local  reporter,  and  soon  Invarne  news 
editor.  In  1854  the  “ Commercial " was  reorgan- 
ized. and  Halstead  purchased  an  interest  in  the 
iia(»er.  In  1867  its  control  passed  into  his  hands. 
After  pursuing  for  a time  a course  of  indo(H*ndent 
journalism,  he  alin'd  himself  with  the  Republican 
party,  which  he  has  since  supported.  The  Citu  iu- 
,mji  ♦•Gazette"  wa*  oooaolidnted  with  his  |*a|»«-r  in 
188:1,  and  ho  became  president  of  the  coui|>uny  that 
publishes  the  combined  journal  under  the  name  .»f 
i he  “ Coinmetvial  Gaactte." 

HALSTEAD,  Srhnreuiftn,  philanthropic.  i>. 
m IHirr, : ,1.  til  Mumaroneck,  N.  Y„  5 Get.,  1^68 
1 a dry-g*sMja  house  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
^ he  had  reached  man  Inn  mI  had  ac- 


quired a competence.  Through  all  his  life  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  promotion  of  religious  anil 
l«nevolent  enterprises.  It  was  due  to  his  personal 
efforts  that  the  legislature  passed  the  act  creatin'; 
the  board  of  “ ten  governors,"  and,  having  been  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  original  governors,  he  devoted 
much  time  to  securing  the  successful  working  of 
the  svstem.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can liible  society,  president  of  the  Westchester 
county  Bible  society,  manager  of  the  Parent  mis- 
sionary society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
founder,  and  for  many  years  president,  of  the 
Broadway  insurance  company,  and  held  mam 
other  responsible  offices. 

HALSTED,  Byron  David,  agriculturist,  b.  in 
Venice,  N.  Y.,  7 June,  1852.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  Michigan  agricultural  college  in  1871.  and 
suWquently  studied  at  Harvard,  where  in  1878  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.  Sc.  In  1873-’4  he  wa- 
instructor  in  history  and  algebra  at  the  Agricul- 
tural college,  and  in  1874-’5  instructor  in  botany 
in  Harvard.  In  1875-*9  he  taught  in  the  Chigam 
high-school,  and  then  became  editor  of  the  “ Amen- 
can  Agriculturist,”  which  office  he  held  until  1884. 
Ho  was  then  called  to  fill  the  chair  of  botany  iri 
the  Iowa  agricultural  college.  Dr.  Halsted  is  a 
fellow  of  the  American  association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  and  a member  of  other  so- 
cieties. He  has  contributed  largely  to  all  the  agri- 
cultural and  botanical  journals"  in  the  United 
States,  and  published  “The  Vegetable  Garden" 
(Chicago,  188*2) ; “ Farm  Conveniences”  (New  York, 
1883);  and  “ Household  Conveniences”  (1883). 

HALSTED.  Nathaniel  Norris,  merchant,  k 
in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  13  Aug.,  1816;  d.  in  Newark.  X. 
J.,  6 May,  1884.  At  a very  early  age  he  was  adopt- 
ed by  his  uncle,  Caleb  O".  Halstea,  a merchant  of 
New  York,  who  educated  him  in  the  schools  of 
that  citv  and  in  the  Bovs’  seminar)*  at  Woodbind?**. 
N.  J.  Entering  the  dry-goods  establishment  of  his 
uncle,  he  became  at  tfic  age  of  twenty-nine  years 
a partner  in  the  house,  and  so  continued  until 
1855,  when  he  retired  with  a fortune.  Soon  after- 
ward he  removed  to  Newark,  N.  JM  having  pur- 
chased stock  in  the  New  Jersey  rubber  comjiatiT,  of 
which  he  tiecarne  a director  and  finally  president. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war  he  "received  an 
appointment  on  the  staff  of  Gov.  Olden,  of  New 
Jersey,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
when"  recruiting  camps  were  established  at  Trenton 
he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  and  placed  in 
command.  Princeton  is  indebted  to  him  for  tb»* 
astronomical  observatory  which  bears  his  nane*. 
and  tn  the  erection  of  which  he  expended  $53,000. 
He  had  been  a trustee  of  this  institution  for  many 
years  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  also  gave  largely 
for  the  establishment  and  successful  conduct  <4 
the  New  Jersey  state  agricultural  society,  of  which 
he  was  the  first  president.  The  New  Jersey  his- 
torical society,  in  its  ••  Proceedings,”  makes  mention 
of  him  not  only  as  one  of  its  lienefartors,  hut  a» 
an  earnest  lalmrvr  in  even’  worthy  cause. 

II ALSTED,  Oliver  Spencer,  jurist,  h.  in  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  22  Sept.,  1*92;  d.  in  Lyons  Fann>. 
N.  J..  29  Aug.,  187i.  He  was  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton in  1810,  Studied  law  in  the  Litchfield  law- 
school  ami  m his  native  town,  was  admitted  to  the 
l*ar  in  1814.  and  settled  in  Newark.  N.  J.  In  1820 
he  removed  to  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  devoted  tv*1 
years  and  a half  to  the  practice  of  law.  lie  re- 
turned to  Elizabeth  in  1823,  and  in  1827  was  elect- 
ed to  the  legislature.  He  was  appointed  surrogate 
of  Essex  county  in  1828,  was  again  elected  to  th«- 
legislature  in  1834.  and  in  1840  became  mayor  of 
Newark.  In  1844  he  was  a member  of  theconven- 
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lion  for  the  pension  of  the  constitution  of  the  | 
state.  In  February,  1845.  he  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor under  the  new  constitution,  and  became  ex-  | 
officio  president  of  the  court  of  errors  and  appeals,  j 
His  term  of  office  expired  in  February,  1852,  and  « 
he  then  gave  all  his  time  to  the  pursuit  and  appli- 
cation of  his  life-long  studies  in  philology.  He 
published,  beside  several  legal  wonts,  “ The  The- 
ology of  the  Bible”  (Newark,  1866):  and  “The 
Book  called  Job”  (1875).— His  son,  OHrer  Spen- 
cer, lawyer,  b.  in  Elizalieth,  N.  J.,  in  1827 ; a.  in 
Newark.  N.  J.,  9 July,  1871,  was  known  as  “Pet” 
Hoisted.  He  was  active  in  politics  during  the  w ar. 
and  was  a warm  friend  of  Gen.  Philip  Kearny  and 
President  Lincoln.  His  address,  persistency,  and 
assurance  made  him  potent  in  Washington  during 
the  war  and  for  a year  or  two  afterward  in  regard 
to  ap|H>intmeuts  and  removals,  especially  in  New 
Jersey. — His  son.  Georg**  Bruce,  mathematician, 
b.  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  25  Nov.,  1853,  was  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1875,  held  fellowships  there  and 
in  Johns  Hopkins,  where  he  received  the  degree 
of  Ph.  D.  in  1879,  and  then  studied  in  Berlin, 
Germany.  He  liecaine  instructor  in  post-gradu- 
ate mathematics  in  Princeton,  and  afterward  ac- 
cepted the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Texas,  which  he  still  holds  (1887).  He  was  the 
first  to  give  the  received  treatment  of  solid  angles, 
originated  **  Halsted’s  pristnoidal  formula,”  and 
has  published  “ Metrical  Geometry”  (3d  ed„  Bos- 
ton,  188-3) : “Elements  of  Geometry”  (New  York. 
1885);  and  a “Bibliography  of  Hyper-Space  and 
Nun-Euclidean  Geometry  ’ (Baltimore),  besides  j»a- 
pers  in  scientific  journals. 

HAMBLIN,  Joseph  Eld  ridge,  soldier,  b.  in 
Yarmout  h,  Mass.,  in  1828 ; d.  in  New  York  city,  3 
July.  1870.  For  many  years  prior  to  1861  he  was 
a member  of  the  7th  militia  regiment,  and  soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  became  adju- 
tant of  the  5th  New  York  regiment.  In  Novem- 
ber. 1861,  shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  65th 
New  York,  ho  was  transferred  to  that  regiment. 
He  rapidly  rose  to  the  command,  and  participated 
in  Grant’s  campaign  of  1864  from  the  Wilderness 
to  Petersburg.  In  July,  1864,  his  regiment  was 
transferred  to  the  Shenandoah  valley,  to  resist  the 
demonstration  of  Breckinridge  and  Early  against 
Washington  and  Maryland,  Col.  Hamblin  par- 
ticipated in  each  of  Sheridans  brilliant  successes 
in  tne  valley,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  (’edar 
Creek.  For  gallantry  in  this  action  he  was  bre- 
vetted  hrigwlier-general,  and  placed  in  command 
of  the  brigade.  Upon  the  return  of  the  corps  to 
Petersburg  he  was,  til  the  spring  of  1865,  promoted 
to  full  rank,  and  participated  in  all  the  subsequent  I 
engagements  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  i 
surrender  at  Appomattox.  For  distinguished  bra- 
very at  Sailor's  Creek,  6 April,  1865,  the  last  en- 
gagement between  the  Confederates  and  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  he  was  brevet  ted  major-general, 
and  wit*  mustered  out  with  that  rank  at  W ashing- 
ton. 15  Jan.,  1866.  After  the  war  he  entered  ujmn 
civil  pursuits  in  New  York. 

II A M B I- 1 N,  Thomas  So  werby,  actor,  b.  in  Pen- 
tonvillo,  near  London,  Knglnud,  14  May,  1800;  d. 
in  New  York  city,  8 Jan.,  1853.  Ilis  parents  in-  ■ 
tended  him  for  a Business  career,  but  ha  became  a , 


came  to  the  United  States.  They  appeared  at  the 
New  York  Park  theatre  in  “ Hamlet,  followed  by 
“The  Stranger,”  “Macbeth,”  and  “The  Honey- 
moon,” and  afterward  visited  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Union.  In  1830  Hamblin,  in  connection 
with  James  H.  Iluekett,  leased  the  first  Bowery 
theatre,  and.  after  brief  joint  management,  ac- 
quired the  entire  control.  At  that  time  the  Bow- 
ery was  the  largest  and  handsomest  structure  of 
the  kind  in  this  country.  After  a prosperous 
career  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  16 
Sept.,  1836.  Hamblin 
was  only  partly  in- 
sured, and  a heavy 
loser.  He  then  visited 
Lomh  hi,  and  ap|>eared 
as  Hamlet,  Othello, 

< ’oriolanus,  Kolia,  and 
Virginius,  but  with- 
out success.  He 
leased  the  newly 
erected  second  Bow- 
ery theatre  in  1837, 
and  conducted  it  on 
the  old  plan  with  his  y.  ✓, 

former  success  until  /sls' 

1845,  when  it  was 

again  burned,  nc  accepted  the  management  of 
the  third  Bowery  theatre  in  1847,  and  in  1848  leased 
the  Park  theatre,  and  for  several  months  conducted 
it  in  connection  with  the  Bowery,  On  16  Dec.  of 
the  same  year  this  house  also  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
making  the  fourth  theatre  burned  under  his  man- 
agement. His  loss  on  this  occasion  amounted  to 
aland  $ 17,000.  Thereafter  he  conducted  the  Bow- 
ery theatre  alone  until  the  day  of  his  death.  With 
him  the  historic  career  of  the  New  York  Bowery 
theatre  began  and  ended.  Hamblin  was  prompt, 
literal,  and  popular,  and  noted  as  a hel|>er  of 
worthy  aspirants.  An  important  feature  of  his 
management  was  the  frequent  representation  of 
tragedies  and  standard  dramas.  The  elder  Booth. 
Fori-est,  Cooper,  and  himself  were  occasionally  cast 
for  characters  in  the  same  play.  Sudden  attacks 
of  asthma  rendered  his  performances  unequal,  but 
in  his  best  days  he  fell  little  short  of  the  popularity 
of  Forrest  and  the  elder  Booth.  He  was  tall  anil 
strikingly  majestic,  and  the  public  knew  him  fa- 
miliarly as  “ handsome  Tom  Hamblin." — Ham- 
blin’s fourth  wife  came  to  the  United  States  with 
her  first  husband,  a physician  named  Shaw,  and 
appeared  at  the  New  York  Park  theatre.  28  Feb., 
1836,  in  “The  Wife.”  In  1889  she  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Bowery  theatre  company,  and  ten  years 
later  was  married  to  the  manager.  As  Mrs.  Shaw 
she  was  one  of  the  most  Ijeauliful  actresses  of  her 
day.  In  forcible  roles,  like  Lady  Macbeth  and 
Queen  Katharine,  she  was  excelled  by  Miss  Kem- 
ble and  Miss  Uushman,  but  as  Desdemonu  and 
Ophelia  it  was  generally  admitted  that  Mrs. 
Hamblin  was  superior  to  all  other  performers. 

HAMER,  Thomas  L.,  soldier,  b.  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; d.  in  Monterey,  Mexico,  2 Dec.,  1846.  He 
emigrated  to  Ohio  when  quite  young,  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1821,  and  began 
practice  at  Georgetown  in  that  state.  He  served 


supernumerary  and  occasional  dancer  in  the  Adel- 
phi  theatre  in  London.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
Hamblin  joined  the  o»»rp*  of  Sadlers  Wells  theatre, 
and  at  twenty  became  engaged  at  Drury  Lane.  On 
the  termination  of  his  London  engagement  he  per- 
formed as  a leading  tragedian  in  Bath,  Brighton, 
and  Dublin.  At  this  time  he  married  Elizabeth 
Blanchard,  and  soon  afterward,  with  his  wife. 


for  several  years  in  the  Ohio  house  of  representa- 
tives, where  he  was  once  speaker,  and  was  elected 
to  congress  as  a Democrat,  serving  from  2 Dec., 
1833,  to  3 March.  1839.  While  he  was  a representa- 
tive in  congress  he  nominated  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
the  son  of  a constituent,  to  l>e  a cadet  at  the  U.  S. 
military  academy.  Jle  served  in  the  Mexican  war, 
volunteering  as  a private,  and  receiving  the  next 
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clay,  1 July,  1846,  the  commission  of  brigadier- 
general.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Monterey, 
and  commanded  his  division  after  Gen,  William  6. 
Butler  was  wounded.  He  died  shortly  afterward, 
and  congress,  in  recognition  of  his  gallantry,  pre- 
sented a sword  to  his  nearest  male  relative. 

HAMILTON,  Alexander,  statesman,  b.  in  the 
island  of  Nevis,  West  Indies,  11  Jan.,  1757:  d.  in 
New  York  city,  Id  July,  1804.  A curious  mystery 
and  uncertainty  overhang  his  birth  and  parentage, 
and  even  the  accounts  of  his  son  and  biographer 
vary  with  and  contradict  each  other.  The  ac- 
cepted version  is,  that  he  was  the  son  of  James 
Hamilton,  a Scottish 
merchant,  and  his 
wife,  a French  lady 
named  Faucet te,  the 
divorced  wife  of  a 
Dane  named  La  vine. 
According  to  another 
stnrv,  his  mother  was 
a Miss  Lytton,  and 
her  sister  came  subse- 
quent ly  to  this  coun- 
try, where  she  was 
watched  over  and 
supp>rted  by  Hamil- 
ton and  his  wife.  A 
similar  doubt  is  also 
connected  with  his 
[Miternity,  which  now 
cannot  1h*  solved,  even 
were  it  desirable.  His 
j * father  became  hank- 

ton  s own  wonls,  and 
the  child  was  thus  thrown  upon  the  care  of  his 
mother's  relatives.  His  education  seems  to  have 
been  brief  and  desultory,  and  chiefly  due  to  t he  Rev. 
Hugh  Knox,  a Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Nevis, 
who  took  a great  interest  in  thelxiyand  kept  up  an 
nffis-tionato  correspondence  with  him  in  after-nays 
when  his  former  pupil  was  on  the  way  to  great- 
ness. In  1777  his  old  tutor  wrote  to  Hamilton  that 
he  must  be  the  annalist  and  biographer,  as  well  as 
the  aide-de-camp,  of  Gen.  Washington,  arid  the 
historiographer  of  the  American  war  of  independ- 
ence. Before  Hamilton  was  thirteen  years  of  age 
it  was  apparently  necessary  that  lie  should  earn  his 
living,  and  he  was  therefore  placed  in  the  office  of 
Nicholas  C'ruger,  a West  Indian  merchant.  Ilis  pre- 
cocity was  extraordinary,  owing,  perhaps  in  some 
measure,  to  his  early  Lsolutiou  and  sell-uependeuce. 
and  at  an  age  when  most  boys  arc  thinking  of 
marbles  and  hockey  he  was  writ  ing  to  a friend  and 
playmate  of  his  ambition  and  his  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. Most  boys  have  day-dreams;  but  there  i»  a 
definiteness  and  precision  abmt  Hamilton's  that 
make  them  seem  more  like  the  reveries  of  twenty 
than  of  thirteen.  Even  more  remarkable  was  the 
business  capacity  that  he  displayed  at  this  time. 
His  business  letters,  many  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served, would  have  done  credit  to  a trained  clerk 
of  any  age,  and  his  employer  was  apparently  ill  the 
habit  of  gniug  away  and  leaving  this  mere  child 
in  charge  of  ail  the  affairs  of  his  counting-house. 
The  boy  also  wrote  for  the  local  press,  contribut- 
ing at  one  time  an  account  of  a severe  hurricane 
that  bad  devastated  the  islands,  which  was  so  vivid 
und  strong  a bit  of  writing  that  it  attracted  gen- 
eral attention.  This  literary  success,  joined  prob- 
ably to  the  friendly  advocacy  of  Dr.  Knox,  led  to 
the  conviction  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
for  a boy  who  was  clearly  fitted  for  a higher 


position  than  a West  Indian  counting 
Funds  were  accordingly  provided  by  undcfii 
ativesand  more  distinct  friends. ami  thus eqt 
Hamilton  sailed  for  Boston,  Mass.,  where 
rived  in  October.  17?2,  and  whence  he  pro 
to  New  York.  Furnished  by  Dr.  Knox  wit 
letters,  he  speedily  found  friends  and  emin 
and  by  their  advice  went  to  a school  in  Ella 
town,  N.  J.,  where  he  studied  with  energy 
pan*  for  college,  and  employed  his  pen  it 
writing,  of  both  prose  and  poetry.  He  i 
King's  college.  New  York,  now  Columbia,  an 
with  the  aid  of  a tutor  made  remarkable  pi 
While  he  was  thus  engaged,  our  difficult  i- 
England  wen*  rapidly  ripening.  Hamiltm 
ural  inclinations  were  then,  as  always,  tow 
side  of  order  and  established  government 
visit  to  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1774,  and 
examination  of  the  questions  in  dispute,  cot 
him  of  the  justice?  of  the  cause  of  the  e 
Ilis  opportunity  soon  came.  A great  meet 
held  in  the  fields,  6 July,  1774,  to  force  the 
Tory  assembly  of  New  York  into  line.  H 
was  among  the  crowd,  and  as  he  listens 
came  more  and  more  impressed,  not  bv  w 
said,  but  by  what  the  leakers  omitted 
Pushing  his  way  to  the  front,  he  mouu 
platform,  and  while  the  crowd  cried  “A  co 
A collegian  !”  this  stripling  of  seventeen  1 
pour  out  an  eloquent  and  fervid  speech  i 
of  colonial  rights. 

Once  engaged,  Hamilton  threw  himself 
struggle  with  all  the  intense  energy  of  hii 
He  left  the  platform  to  take  up  the  pen, 
two  pamphlets — “A  Full  Vindication"  ai 
Farmer  Refuted” — attracted  immediate  i 
eral  attention.  Indeed,  these  productions 
remarkable,  at  a time  when  controversial 
of  great  ability  abounded,  that  they  wet 
ally  attributed  to  Jay  and  other  well-kt 
t riots.  The  discovery  of  their  authorsh: 
Hamilton  to  the  position  of  a leader 
York.  Events  now  moved  rapidly,  the 
which  he  had  sighed  in  his  first  boyi 
came,  and  he  of  course  was  quick  to  tak 
it.  Early  in  1776  he  was  given  the  eon 
a conqiauv  of  artillery  by  tne  New  York 
lion,  und  Viy  his  skill  in  organization,  an 
ent  for  command,  he  soon  had  a body  of 
furnished  a model  of  apjiearancc  and  dis 
a time  when  those  qualities  were  as  urn** 
tiny  were  needful.  At  I^ong  Island  and 
Plums  the  company  distinguished  itscll 
gallantry  of  the  comtnander.  as  well  as  tl 
unco  of  the  men,  which  had  already  atti 
notice  <*f  Gen.  Greene,  led  to  an  offer  fr« 
ington  of  a place  on  his  staff.  This  off 
ton  accepted,  and  thus  began  the  long 
mate  connection  with  Washington  whic 
hut  one  momentary  interruption.  Ilami 
an  important  place  on  Washington's 
his  ready  |nn  made  him  almost  indisp 
the  coruuutnder-in-chief.  Beside  his 
duties,  the  most  imp)  riant  tusk  that  f 
was  when  he  was  sent  to  obtain  troops 
Gates,  after  the  Burgoyne  campaign, 
a difficult  and  delicate  business;  but 
conducted' it  with  success,  and,  bv  n w 
turo  of  firmness  and  tact,  carried  his  i 
also  took  such  part  as  was  possible  for 
cer  in  all  1 he  battles  fought  by  Washing 
tin*  Andre  affair  he  was  brought  into  <-i 
ls)t!i  with  Andre  and  Mrs.  Arnold.  of  wl 
left  a most  pathetic  and  picturesque  < 
On  10  Feb,,  1781,  Hamilton  took  (msti 
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a reproof  given  him  by  Washington,  and  resigned 
from  the  staff,  but  he  remained  in  the  army,  and 
at  York  town  commanded  a storming  party,  which 
took  on©  of  the  British  redoubts.  This  dashing 
exploit  practically  closed  Hamilton’s  military  ser- 
vice in  the  Revolution,  which  had  been  highly 
creditable  to  him  both  as  a staff  and  field  officer. 

In  the  midst  of  his  duties  as  a soldier,  however, 
Hamilton  had  found  time  for  much  else.  On  his 
mission  to  Oates  ho  met  at  Albany  Miss  Elisabeth 
Schuyler,  whom  he  married  on  14  f>ec.,  1780.  and  so 
became  connected  with  a rich  and  powerful  New 
York  family,  which  was  of  marked  advantage  to 
him  in  many  ways.  During  the  Revolution,  too,  he 
had  found  leisure  to  study  finance  and  government, 
and  his  letters  on  these  topics  to  Robert  Morris 
and  James  Duane  display  a remarkable  grasp  of 
both  subjects.  He  showed  in  these  letters  how  to 
amend  the  confederation  and  how  to  establish  a 
national  bank,  and  his  plans  thus  set  forth  were 
not  only  practicable,  but  evince  bis  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  great  work  before  him.  Ilis  letters  on  the 
bank,  indeed,  so  impressed  Morris  that  when 
Hamilton  left  the  arinv  and  was  studying  law, 
Morris  offered  him  the  place  of  continental  receiver 
of  taxes  for  New  York,  which  he  at  once  accepted. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  he 
threw  himself  into  the  work  of  his  profe-ssion  and 
of  his  office  with  his  wonted  zeal.  The  exclusion  of 
the  Tories  from  the  practice  of  the  law  gave  a fine 
opening  to  their  young  rivals  on  the  patriot  side ; 
but  the  business  of  collecting  taxes  was  a thankless 
task,  which  only  served  to  bring  home  to  Hamilton 
more  than  ever  the  fatal  defects  of  the  confedera- 
tion. Prom  these  uncongenial  labors  he  was  re- 
lieved by  an  election  to  congress,  where  he  took  his 
seat  in  November,  1782.  The  most  important  busi- 
ness then  before  congress  was  the  ratification  of 
peace ; but  the  radical  difficulties  of  the  situation  , 
arose  from  the  shattered  finances  and  from  the 
helplessness  and  imbecility  of  the  confederation. 
Hamilton  flung  himself  into  these  troubles  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  genius,  but  all  in 
vain.  The  case  was  hopeless.  He  extended  his 
reputation  for  statesmanlike  ability  and  brilliant 
eloquence,  but  effected  nothing,  and  withdrew  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  1783,  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  the  worthless  fabric  of  the  con- 
federal ion  must  be  swept  away,  and  something 
better  and  stronger  put  in  its  place.  This  great 
object  was  never  absent  from  his  mind,  and  as  he 
rapidly  rose  at  the  bar  he  wntched  with  a keen  eye 
the  course  of  public  affairs,  and  awaited  an  open- 
ing. Matters  went  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  stated  were  bankrupt,  and  disintegration 
threatened  them.  Internecine  commercial  regula- 
tions destroyed  prosperity,  and  riot  and  insurrec- 
tion menaced  society.  At  last  Virginia,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1786,  proposed  a convention  at  Annapolis, 
Md.,  to  endeavor  to  make  soino  common  commer- 
cial regulations.  Hamilton’s  opportunity  had 
come,  and,  slender  as  it  was,  he  seized  it  with  a 
firm  grasp.  He  secured  the  election  of  delegates 
from  New  York,  and  in  company  with  Egliert  Ben- 
son betook  himself  to  Annapolis  in  September. 
1786.  After  the  fashion  of  the  time,  only  five 
slate*  responded  U»  the  call;  but  the  meagre  gath- 
ering at  least  furnished  a stepping-stone  to  better 
tilings  The  convention  agreed  utxm  an  address, 
which  was  drawn  by  Hamilton,  amt  toned  down  to  | 
suit  i he  susceptibilities  of  Edmund  Randolph.  This  1 
address  set  forth  the  evil  condition  of  public  af- 
fair!*. am!  called  a new  convention,  with  enlarged 
iiowcr*.  to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  2 May,  1787.  This 
'lone,  the  next  business  was  to  make  the  coming 


convention  a success,  and  Hamilton  returned  to 
New  York  to  devote  himself  to  that  object.  Ho 
obtained  an  election  to  the  legislature,  and  there 
fought  the  hopeless  battles  of  the  general  govern- 
ment against  the  Clintonian  forces,  and  made  him- 
self felt  in  all  the  legislation  of  the  year;  but  ho 
never  lost  sight  of  his  main  purpose,  the  appoint- 
ment of  delegates  to  Philadelphia.  This  he  finally 
accomplished,  and  was  chosen  with  two  leaders  of 
the  opposition,  Yates  and  Idinsing,  to  represent 
New  York  in  the  coming  convention.  Hamil- 
ton’s own  position  despite  his  victory  in  obtaining 
delegates  was  trying;  for  in  the  convention  the 
vote  of  the  state,  on  every  question,  was  cast 
against  him  by  his  colleagues.  He,  however,  did 
the  best  that  was  possible.  At  an  early  day,  when 
a relaxing  and  feeble  tendency  appeared  in  the 
convention,  he  introduced  his  own  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment. and  supported  it  in  a speech  of  five 
hours.  His  plan  was  much  higher  in  tone,  and 
much  stronger,  than  any  other,  since  it  called  for 
a president  and  senators  for  life,  and  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  governors  of  states  by  the  na- 
tional executive.  It  aimed,  in  fact,  at  tno  forma- 
tion of  an  aristocratic  instead  of  a Democratic 
republic.  Such  a scheme  had  no  chance  of  adop- 
tion, and  of  course  Hamilton  was  well  aware  of 
this,  but  it  served  its  purpose  by  clearing  the  at- 
mosphere and  giv- 
ing the  convention 
a more  vigorous 
tone.  After  deliv- 
ering his  speech, 

Hamilton  with- 
drew from  the 
convention,  where 
his  colleagues  ren- 
dered him  hope- 
lessly inactive,  and 
only  returned  to- 
ward the  end  to 
take  part  in  the 
closing  debates, 
and  to  affix  his* 
nnmo  to  the  con- 
stitution. It  was 
when  the  labors 
of  the  convention  w'ere  completed  and  laid  before 
the  people  that  Hamilton's  great  work  for  the  con- 
stitution really  began.  He  conceived  and  started 
“The  Federalist,”  and  wrote  most  of  those  famous 
essays  which  ri vetted  the  attention  of  the  country, 
furnished  the  weapons  of  argument  and  exposition 
to  those  who  “thought  cont mentally ” in  all  the 
states,  and  did  more  than  any  thing  else  toward 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  In  almost  all  the 
states  tne  popular  majority  was  adverse  to  the  con- 
stitution, ami  in  the  New  York  ratifying  conven- 
tion the  vote  stood  at  the  outset  two  to  one  against 
adoption.  Iii  a brilliant  contest,  Hamilton,  by  argu- 
ments rarely  equalled  in  the  history  of  debate, 
either  in  form  or  dequeued,  by  skilful  manage- 
ment, and  by  wise  delay,  finally  succeeded  in  con- 
verting enough  votes,  and  carried  ratification  tri- 
umphantly. It  was  a great,  victory,  ami  in  the 
Federal  procession  in  New  York  the  Federal  ship 
bore  the  name  of  “ Hamilton.”  From  the  con- 
vention the  struggle  was  transferred  to  the  polls. 
George  Clinton  was  strong  enough  to  prevent  the 
choice  of  senators,  but  at  t he  election  he  only  re- 
tained his  own  office  by  a narrow  majority : his 
power  was  broken,  and  the  Federalists  elected  four 
of  the  >ix  representatives  in  congress.  In  this  fight 
Hamilton  led.  and  when  the  choice  of  senators  was 
finally  made  he  insisted,  in  his  imperious  fashion. 
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on  the  choice  of  Rufus  King  and  (Jen.  Schuyler,  r ministration  and  the  financial  policy,  and 
thus  ignoring  the  Livingstons*  a political  blunder  | the  secretary  <>f  the  treasury  moat  espe 
that  soon  cost  the  Federalists  control  of  the  state  Hamilton,  too,  forgetful  of  the  dignity  of  1 
of  New  York.  I flee,  took  up  his  |»en  and  in  a series  of  lett 

In  April,  1789,  Washington  was  inaugurated,  j the  newspapers  lashed  Jefferson  until  he  w 
and  when  the  treasury  department  was  at  last  or-  j beneath  the  blows.  At  last  Washington 
ganized,  in  September,  he  at  once  placed  Hamilton  fered,  and  a |»caoe  was  patched  up  bet  wet 
at.  the  head  of  it.  In  the  five  years  that  ensued  warring  secretaries;  but  the  relation  wi 
Hamilton  did  the  work  that  lies  at  the  foundation  strained  to  endure,  and  Jefferson  soon  resign 
of  our  system  of  administration,  gave  life  and  retired  to  Virginia.  Hamilton  was  content! 
meaning  to  the  constitution,  and  by  his  policy  de-  a similar  step,  but  postponed  taking  it  beta 
▼eloped  two  great  political  parties.  To  give  in  any  wished  to  complete  certain  financial  arrange 
detail  an  account  of  what  he  did  would  be  little  and  he  also  felt  unwilling  to  leave  his  offle 
less  than  to  write  the  history  of  the  republic  dur-  the  troubles  arising  in  Pennsylvania  from  : 
ing  those  eventful  years.  On  14  Jan.,  1790,  he  rise  were  settled.  These  disturbances  culn: 
sent  to  congress  the  first  *•  Report  on  the  Public  in  open  riot  and  insurrection ; but  Wash 
Credit,”  which  is  one  of  the  great  state  papers  of  and  Hamilton  were  fully  prepared  lo  deni  w 
our  history,  and  which  marks  the  beginning  and  emergency.  A vigorous  proclamation  was 
foundation  of  our  government.  In  that  wonderful  an  overwhelming  force,  which  Hamilton 
document,  and  with  a master's  hand,  he  reduced  our  ponied,  was  marched  into  the  insurgent  cc 
confused  finances  to  order,  provided  for  a funding  and  the  so-called  rebellion  faded  away, 
system  and  for  taxes  to  meet  it,  and  displayed  a plan  Hamilton  now  felt  free  to  withdraw  fr< 

for  the  assumption  of  the  state  debts.  The  finan-  cabinet,  a step  that  he  was  compelled  to  tub 
cial  policy  thus  set  forth  was  put  into  execution,  a lack  of  resources  sufficient  to  support  a g 
and  by  it  our  credit  was  redeemed,  our  union  cc-  family,  and  he  accordingly  resigned  on  ^ 
men  ted,  and  our  business  and  commercial  pros-  1795.  His  neglected  practice  at  once  reviv 
perity  restored.  Yet  outside  of  this  great  work  he  soon  stood  at  the  head  of  the  New  Yo 
and  within  one  year  Hamilton  was  asked  to  report.  But  even  his  incessant  professional  dutie: 
and  did  report  /tillv,  on  the  raising  and  collection  not  keep  him  from  public  affairs.  The  Ja 
of  the  revenue,  and  on  a scheme  for  revenue  cut-  tuition,  which  he  hail  done  much  to  set  < 
ters;  as  to  estimates  of  income  and  expenditure;  came  to  an  end,  and  the  treaty  that  result* 
as  to  the  temporary  regulation  of  the  currency ; as  it  produced  a fierce  outburst  of  popula 
to  navigation-laws  und  the  coasting-trade;  a*  to  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  WashingU 
the  post-offioe;  as  to  tho  purchase  of  West  Point;  self.  Hamilton  defended  the  treaty  wit 
as  to  the  management  of  the  public  lauds,  and  ami  pirn,  writing  a famous  series  of  essays 
ujKui  a great  mass  of  claims,  public  and  private.  “Camillas,”  which  had  u powerful  influ 
Rapidly,  effectively,  and  successfully  were  all  these  changing  public  opinion,  lie  was  also  cc 
varied  matters  dealt  with  and  settled,  and  then  in  constantly  by  Washington,  almost  a**  mm 
the  succeeding  years  came  from  the  treasury  a re-  he  hail  continued  in  the  cabinet,  and  he  ft 
port  on  the  establishment  of  a mint,  with  an  able  drafts  and  suggestions  for  messages  and  s 
discussion  of  coins  and  coinage;  a report  on  a na-  besides  taking  a large  share  in  the  prepar 
tional  bank,  followed  by  a great  legal  argument  in  the  “Farewell  Address.” 
the  cabinet,  which  evoked  the  implied  powers  of  Hamilton  not  only  corresponded  with 
the  constitution ; n report  on  manufactures,  which  vised  the  president,  hut  maintained  the  sa 
discussed  with  profound  ability  the  problems  of  lion  with  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  i 
political  economy  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  pro-  fact  was  one  fruitful  source  of  the  dissensi 
tective  policy  of  the  United  States;  a plan  for  an  arose  in  the  Federalist  party  after  the  ret 
excise;  numerous  schemes  for  improved  taxation;  of  Washington.  Hamilton  supported  Join 
and  finally  a last  great  report  on  the  public  credit,  loyally,  if  not  very  cordially,  at  the  ele 
setting  forth  the  best  methods  for  managing  the  1790,  und  intended  to  give  him  an  equal 
revenue  and  for  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  debt,  support  when  he  assumed  office,  but  the  s 
In  the  midst  of  these  labors  Hamilton  was  as-  was  an  impossible  one.  Adams  was  the  h 
sailed  in  congress  by  his  enemies,  who  were  stimu-  the  party  de  jure,  Hamilton  de  facto , and 
lated  by  Jefferson,  led  by  James  Madison  and  Will-  three  members  of  the  cabinet  looked  from 
iam  B.  Giles,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  in  beyond  their  nominal  and  official  chief 
a series  of  reports  on  loans,  he  laid  hare  every  real  chief  in  New  York.  If  Adams  had  f 
operation  of  the  treasury  for  three  years,  and  there-  political  tact,  he  might  have  managed  I is 
after  could  not  get  his  foes,  even  by  renewed  in-  but  he  neither  could  nor  would  attempt 
vitations,  to  investigate  him  further.  Hamilton,  on  his  side,  was  equally  imperi 

Outside  of  his  own  department,  Hamilton  was  - equally  determined  to  have  his  own  way. 
hanlly  less  active,  and  in  the  difficult  and  troubled  leaders  agreed  as  to  the  special  commi 
times  brought  on  by  the  French  revolution  he  took  France,  and  the  commission  went.  The; 
a leading  part  in  the  determination  of  our  foreign  as  to  the  attitude  to  be  assumed  after  t' 

Ixilicy.  He  believed  in  a strict  neutrality,  and  sure  of  tin*  “X.  Y.  correspondence, 
»ad  no  leaning  to  France.  He  sustained  the  ncu-  went  well.  But,  when  it  came  to  the  pr 
tralitv  proclamation  in  the  cabinet,  and  defended  army,  Adams's  jealousy  led  him  to  resist 
it  in  the  press  under  the  signature  of  “Paciflcus.”  ton's  appointment  to  the  command,  and 
He  strenuously  supported  Washington  in  his  breach  ensued.  The  influence  of  Washing 
course  toward  Fram  e,  and  constantly  urged  more  vailed,  however,  and  Hamilton  was  given 
vigorous  measures  toward  Edmond  Charles  Genet  of  inspector-general.  For  two  years  he 
(a.  r.)  than  the  cabinet  as  a whole  would  adopt,  i sorbed  in  the  military  duties  thus  imjKc 
During  this  period,  too,  his  quarrel  with  Jefferson,  him,  and  his  genius  for  organization  c< 
which  real  I v typified  the  growth  of  two  great  po-  strongly  in  his  correspondence  relating  t* 
litieal  parties,  came  to  a head.  Jefferson  sustained  mat  ion,  distribution,  and  discipline  of  the  a 
and  abetted  Freneau  in  his  attacks  upon  the  ml-  the  mean  time  the  affairs  of  the  party  w» 
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bad  to  worse.  Mr.  Adams  reopened  negotiations 
with  France,  which  disgusted  the  war- Federalists, 
and  then  expelled  Timothy  Pickering  and  James 
McHenry  from  the  cabinet,  12  May,  1800.  He  also 
gave  loud  utterance  to  his  hatred  of  Hamilton, 
which  speedily  reached  the  latter’s  ears,  and  the 
Federalist  party  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  an  election  and  torn  by  bitter  quarrels.  The 
Federalists  were  beaten  by  their  opponents  under 
the  leadership  of  Purr  in  the  New  York  elections, 
and  Hamilton,  smarting  from  defeat,  proposed  to 
Jay  to  call  together  the  old  legislature  and  refer 
the  choice  of  electors  to  the  j>cople  in  districts. 
The  proposition  was  wrong  and  desperate,  and 
wholly  unworthy  of  Hamilton,  who  seems  to  have 
been  beside  himself  at  the  prospect  of  his  party's 
impending  ruin  and  the  consequent  triumph  of 
Jefferson.  He  also  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  openly 
attacking  Adams,  and  the  famous  pamphlet  that 
he  wrote  against  the  president,  after  depicting 
Adams  as  wholly  unfit  for  his  high  trust,  lamely 
concluded  by  advising  all  the  Federalists  to  vote 
for  him.  Such  proceedings  could  have  but  one  re- 
sult. and  the  Federalists  were  beaten.  The  victors, 
however,  were  left  in  seriotis  difficulties,  for  Burr 
and  Jefferson 
received  an 
equal  number 
of  votes,  and 
the  election 
was  thrown  in- 
to the  house 
of  representa- 
tives. The  Fed- 
eralists, eager 
for  revenge  on 
Jefferson,  be- 
gan to  turn  to 
Burr,  and  now 
Hamilton,  re- 
covered from 
hi**  fit  of  anger,  threw  himself  into  the  breach,  and, 
using  all  his  great  influence,  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  election  of  Jefferson,  there- 
by fulfilling  the  popular  will  and  excluding  Burr, 
a great  and  hign-mindod  service,  which  was  a fit 
close  to  his  public  life. 

After  the  election  of  Jefferson,  Hamilton  re- 
sume*] the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  withdrew 
more  and  more  into  private  life.  But  he  could 
not  separate  himself  entirely  from  politics,  and 
continued  to  write  upon  them,  and  strove  to  influ- 
ence and  strengthen  his  party.  As  time  wore  on, 
and  the  breach  widened  between  Jefferson  and 
Burr,  the  latter  renewed  his  intrigues  with  the 
Federalists,  but  through  Hamilton's  influence  was 
constantly  thwarted,  and  was  finally  beaten  for  the 
governorship  of  New  York.  Burr  then  apparently 
determined  to  fix  a quarrel  upon  his  life-long 
enemy,  which  was  no  difficult  matter,  for  Hamilton 
luul  used  the  severest  language  about  Burr — not 
once,  but  a hundred  times — and  it  was  easy  enough 
to  bring  it  home  to  him.  Hamilton  had  no  wish 
to  bo  out  with  Burr,  but  he  was  a fighting  man, 
anti,  moreover,  he  was  haunted  by  the  belief  that 
democracy  was  going  to  culminate  in  t he  horrors  of 
the  French  revolution,  that  a strong  man  would  be 
needed,  and  that  society  would  turn  to  him  for  sal- 
vation—a work  for  which  he  would  lx*  disqualified 
by  the  popular  prejudice  if  he  declined  to  fight  a 
duel.  He  therefore  accepted  the  challenge,  met 
Burr  on  11  July.  1804,  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson 
at  Weehawken,  ami  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the 
first  fire.  His  tragic  fate  called  forth  a universal 
hurst  of  grief,  and  drove  Burr  into  exile,  an  out- 


cast and  a conspirator.  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration represents  the  tomb  that  marks  his  grave 
in  Trinity  churchyard.  New  York.  The  preceding 
one,  on  page  67,  is  a picture  of  “The  Grange, 
Hamilton's  country  residence  on  the  upper  part 
of  Manhattan  island.  The  thirteen  trees  that  he 
planted  to  symbolize  the  original  states  of  the 
Union  survive  in  majestic  proportions,  and  the 
mansion  is  still  standing  on  the  bluff  overlooking 
the  Hudson  on  one  side  and  Ix>ng  Island  sound  on 
the  other,  not  far  from  145th  Street. 

As  time  has  gone  on  Hamilton’s  fame  has  grown, 
and  he  stands  to-day  as  the  most  brilliant  states- 
man we  have  produced.  His  constructive  inind 
and  far-reaching  intellect  are  visible  in  every  part 
of  our  system  of  government,  which  is  the  best 
and  noblest  monument  of  his  genius.  His  writ- 
ings ubouml  in  ideas  which  there  and  then  found 
their  first  expression,  and  which  he  impressed  upon 
our  institutions  until  they  have  become  so  univer- 
sally accepted  and  so  very  commonplace  that  their 
origin  is  forgot  ten.  He  was  a brave  and  good  sol- 
dier, and  might  well  have  been  a great  one  had  the 
opportunity  ever  come.  He  was  the  first  political 
writer  of  fiis  time,  with  an  unrivalled  power  of 
statement  and  a clear,  forcible  style,  whicn  carried 
conviction  in  every  line.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  second  to  no  man  at  the  American  bar.  and 
was  a master  in  debute  and  in  oratory.  In  his 
family  and  among  his  friends  lie  was  deeply  be- 
loved and  almost  blindly  followed.  His  errors  and 
faults  came  from  his  strong,  passionate  nature, 
and  his  masterful  will  impatient  of  resistance  or 
control.  Yet  these  were  the  very  qualities  that 
carried  him  forward  to  his  triumphs,  and  enabled 
him  to  perform  services  to  the  American  people 
which  can  never  be  forgotten. 

There  are  several  portraits  of  the  statesman  by 
John  Trumbull,  and  one  by  Wicmar:  also  a marble 
bust,  modelled  from  life,  by  Ceraechi  in  1794,  of 
which  the  accompanying  illustration,  on  jwge  56, 
is  a copy.  A full-length  statue  of  Hamilton  stands 
in  the  Central  Park  of  New  York. 

Hamilton  was  the  principal  author  of  the  series 
of  essays  called  the  “ Federalist,”  written  in  advo- 
cacy of  a jxjwerful  and  influential  national  govem- 
| mint,  which  were  published  in  a New  York  jour- 
nal under  the  signature  of  “Publius”  in  1787-'8, 
i before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  constitution. 
There  were  eighty-five  papers  in  nil,  of  which 
Hamilton  wrote  fifty-one,  James  Madison  four- 
teen, John  Jay  five,  and  Madison  and  Hamilton 
jointly  three,  while  the  authorship  of  the  remain- 
ing twelve  have  been  claimed  bv  both  Hamilton 
and  Madison.  As  secretary  of  the  treasury,  he 
presented  to  congress  an  elaborate  report  on  the 
public  debt  in  1789.  and  one  on  protective  duties 
on  imports  in  1791.  In  the  “Gazette  of  the 
United  States,”  under  the  signature  “An  Ameri- 
can,” he  assailed  Jefferson’s  financial  views,  while 
both  were  menders  of  Washington’s  cabinet  (1792); 
under  that  of  “ Paeifieua, ” defended  in  print  the 
policy  of  neutrality  between  France  and  England 
(1793);  and  in  n series  of  essays,  signed  “ Camulus,” 
sustained  the  |>olicy  of  ratifying  Jay’s  treaty  (1795). 
Other  signatures  used  by  him  in  his  newspaper 
controversies  were  “ Cato,”  “ Lucius  Craasus,”  **  Pno- 
cion,”  and  “Scipio.”  In  answer  to  the  charges  of 
corruption  made  by  Monroe,  lie  published  a pam- 
phlet, containing  his  correspondence  with  Monroe  on 
the  subject  and  the  supposed  incriminating  letters 
on  which  the  eharges  were  Imsed  (1797).  llis  “Ob- 
servations on  Certain  Documents”  (Philadelphia. 
1797)  was  republished  in  New  York  in  1805.  In 
1798  he  defended  in  the  newspapers  the  policy  of 
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increasing  the  army,  nis  ••  Works  ” comprising  1 
tho  “ Federalist*'*  his  most  important  official  re-  I 
ports,  and  other  writings,  were  published  in  three 
volumes  (New  York,  1810).  “ His  Official  and 

other  Papers,"  edited  by  Francis  L.  Hawks,  ap- 
peared in  1842.  In  1851  his  son,  John  C„  issued 
a carefully  prepared  edition  of  his  “ Works,"  com- 
prising his  correspondence  and  his  political  and 
official  writings,  civil  and  military,  m seven  vol- 
umes. A still  larger  collection  oi  his  “Complete 
Works,"  including  the  “Federalist,"  his  private 
correspondence,  and  many  hitherto  unpublished 
documents,  was  edited,  with  an  introduction  and 
notes,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (9  vols.,  1885).  In 
1804  appeared  a “Collection  of  Facta  and  Docu- 
ments relative  to  tho  Death  of  Major-General 
Alexander  Hamilton,"  by  William  Coleman.  Tho 
same  year  his  “Life”  was  published  in  Boston 
by  John  Williams,  under  tho  pen-namo  “Anthony 
Pasquin,"  a reprint  of  which  has  been  issued  by 
tho  Hamilton  club  (New  York,  1865).  A “Life 
of  Alexander  Hamilton"  (2  vols.,  1834-’40)  was 
published  by  his  son,  John  Church,  who  also  com- 
piled an  elaborate  work  entitled  “History  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States,  as  traced  in  the 
Writings  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  his  Con- 
temporaries," tho  first  volume  of  which  contains 
a sketch  of  his  father’s  career  (1850-’8).  See 
also  his  “Life"  by  Henry  B»  Renwick  (1841); 

“ Life  and  Times  of  Alexander  Hamilton  ” by 
Samuel  M.  Smuckor  (Boston,  1856);  “Hamilton 
and  his  Contemporaries,”  by  Christopher  J.  Ricth- 
mueller  (1864);  “Life  of  Hamilton,”  by  John 
T.  Morse,  Jr.  (1876);  “Hamilton,  a Historical 
Studv,"  bv  George  Shea  (New  York,  1877);  “Life 
and  Epoch  of  Alexander  Hamilton,”  by  tho  same 
author  (Boston,  1879);  and  “Life  of  Hamilton," 
by  Henry  Cabot  Isnlge  (American  statesmen  se- 
ries, 188&).  A list  of  the  books  written  by  or 
relating  to  Hamilton  has  been  published  under 
the  title  of  “ Bibliotheca  Ilamiltonia”  by  Paul  L. 
Ford  (New  York,  1886). — His  wife,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  b.  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  9 Aug.,  1757; 
d.  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  9 Nov.,  1854. 
At  the  time  of  their 
marriage  Hamilton 
was  one  of  Gen. 
Washington’s  aides, 
with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  - colonel. 
Shy  rendered  assist- 
ance to  her  husband 
in  his  labors,  coun- 
selled him  in  his 
afTairs,  and  kept  his 
papers  in  order  for 
him,  preserving  the 
large  collection  of 
manuscripts,  which 
was  acquired  by  the 
lT.  S.  government  in 
1841).  and  has  been 
utilized  by  the  bi- 
ographers of  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  and  by  historians,  who  have  traced 
by  their  light  the  secret  ami  personal  influences 
that  decided  many  public  events  between  1775  and 
1804.  The  accompanying  portrait  of  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton, painted  by  James  Earle,  represents  her  at 
the  age  of  twenty  - seven.  — Their  son,  Philip, 
b.  22  Jan.,  1782.  was  graduated  at  Columbia  ui 
1800,  and  died  of  a wound  received  in  a duel  24 
Nov.,  1801,  on  the  same  s|x»t  where  his  father  fell 


three  years  later.  The  young  man,  who  showed 
much  promise,  became  involved  in  a political  quar- 
rel, and  was  challenged  by  his  antagonist,  whose 
name  was  Eckert,  After  the  affair  the  father  re- 
garded with  abhorrence  the  practice  of  duelling, 
lie  recorded  his  condemnation  in  a paper,  written 
before  going  to  tho  fatal  meeting  with  Burr. — An- 
other son.  Alexander,  soldier,  b.  in  New  York 
city,  10  May,  1786:  cL  there,  2 Aug.,  1875,  was 
graduated  at  Columbia  in  1804,  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  practice.  He  went  abroad,  and  was 
with  tho  Duke  of  Wellington’s  army  in  Portugal 
in  1811,  but  returned  on  hearing  rumors  of  impend- 
ing war  with  Great  Britain.  He  was  appointed 
captain  of  V.  S.  infantry  in  August,  1813,  and  acted 
as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Morgan  Lewis  in  1814.  In 
1822  ho  was  appointed  U.  S.  district  attorney  in 
Florida,  and  in  1823  one  of  the  three  Florida  land- 
commissioners.  His  last  vears  were  passed  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  in  New  York  city,  where  he 
engaged  in  real-estate  gf>eculationa. — Another  son, 
James  Alexander,  lawyer,  b.  in  New  York  city, 
14  April,  1788;  d.  in  Irvington,  N.  Y..  24  Sept., 
1878,  was  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1805.  lie 
served  in  the  war  of  1812-15  as  brigade  major  and 
inspector  in  the  New  York  state  militia,  and  after- 
ward practised  law.  He  was  acting  secretary  of 
state  under  President  Jaekson  in  1829,  being*  ap- 
pointed  ad  interim  on  4 March,  but  surrendering 
tho  office  on  the  regular  appointment  of  Martin 
Van  Buren,  two  days  later.  On  3 April  ho  was 
nominated  IT.  S.  district  attorney  for  tne  southern 
district  of  New  York.  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Hamilton  college.  He 
published  “Reminiscences  of  Hamilton,  or  Men 
and  Events,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  during  Three 
Quarters  of  a Century"  (New  York,  1869). — An- 
other son,  John  Church,  lawyer,  b.  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  22  Aug.,  1792;  d.  in  Long  Branch. 
N.  J..  25  July,  1882,  was  graduated  at  Columbia 
in  1809.  Ho  studied  law,  and  practised  in  New 
York  city,  ne  was  commissioned  a lieutenant  in 
the  U.  8.  army  in  March,  1814,  and  served  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  0en.  Harrison,  but  resigned  on  11 
Juno,  1814.  lie  spent  many  years  in  preparing  me- 
moirs of  his  father,  and  editing  the  latter's  works 
(see  above). — Another  son,  William  Steven,  b. 
in  New  York  city,  4 Aug.,  1797 ; d.  in  Sacramento. 
Cal.,  7 Aug.,  1850,  entered  the  U.  S.  military  acad- 
emy in  1814,  but  left  before  his  graduation.  He 
was  appointed  (J.  S.  surveyor  of  public  lands  in 
Illinois,  and  served  as  a colonel  of  Illinois  volunteers 
in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  commanding  a reconnoi- 
tring partv  under  Gen.  Atkinson  in  1832.  He  held 
various  offices,  removed  to  Wisconsin,  and  thence 
to  Californio. — The  youngest  son,  Philip,  jurist,  b. 
in  New  York  city,  1 June,  1802;  d.  in  Poughke^q>- 
sie,  N.  Y„  9 July,  1884,  married  a daughter  of 
Louis  Moljane.  He  was  assistant  district  attorney 
in  New  York  city,  and  for  some  time  iudg»*-ad va- 
cate of  the  naval  retiring  board  in  Brooklyn. — 
Schuyler,  soldier,  son  of  John  Church,  b.  in  New 
York  city,  25  July,  1822,  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S. 
military  academy  in  1841,  entered  the  1st  infantry, 
and  was  on  dutv  on  the  plains  and  os  assistant  in- 
structor of  tactics  at  West  Point.  He  served  with 
honor  in  the  Mexican  war,  being  brevet  ted  for 
gallantry  at  Monterey,  anil  again  for  his  brave 
conduct  in  an  affair  at  Mil  Flores,  where  he  was 
attacked  by  a superior  force  of  Mexican  lancers, 
and  was  severely  wounded  in  a desperate  hand- 
to-hand  combat.-  From  1847  till  1854  he  served 
as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Winfield  Scott.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  volunteered  as  a 
private  in  the  7th  New  York  regiment,  and  was 
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attached  to  tho  staff  of  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  But- 
ler, and  then  acted  as  military  secretary  to  Gen. 
Scott  until  the  retirement  of  the  latter.  lie 
next  served  as  assistant  chief  of  staff  to  Gen. 
Henry  \V.  Hal  leek,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel.  He  was  commissioned  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  on  12  Nov.,  1861,  and  ordered 
to  command  the  department  of  St.  Louis.  He 
participated  in  the  important  operations  of  the 
armies  of  tho  Tennessee  and  of  the  Cumberland, 
was  the  first  to  suggest  the  cutting  of  a canal  to 
turn  the  enemy’s  position  at  Island  No.  10,  and 
commanded  a division  in  the  operations  against 
that  inland  and  New  Madrid,  for  which  he  was 
made  a major-general  on  17  Sept,  1802.  At  the 
hat  tie  of  Farmington  he  commanded  the  reserve. 
On  27  Feb.,  18o3.  he  was  compelled  bv  feeble 
health  to  resign.  From  1871  till  1875  he  filled  the 
post  of  hydrographic  engineer  for  the  department 
of  docks  in  New  York  city.  Ho  is  tho  author  of  a 
- History  of  the  National  Flag  of  the  United 
States  ” (New  York,  1852),  and  on  14  June,  1877, 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  its  adoption,  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  “Our  National  Flag." — Allan 
Mr  Lane,  physician,  son  of  Philip,  b.  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  6 Oct.,  1848,  was  graduated  at  the  College  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  New  York  city  in  1870, 
and  practised  in  that  city,  devoting  his  attention 
to  nervous  diseases.  He  invented  a dynamometer 
in  1874,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  practise  galvano- 
cautery  in  the  United  States,  and  the  first  to  em- 
ploy monobroraate  of  camphor  in  treating  delirium 
tremens.  He  luul  charge  for  a time  of  the  New 
York  state  hospital  for  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  afterward  becarao  visiting  physician  to  the 
epileptic  and  paralytic  hospital  on  Blackwell’s 
Island,  New  York  city,  and  lectured  on  nervous 
diseases  in  the  Long  Island  college  hospital.  In 
the  trial  of  President  Garfield's  assassin  he  testi- 
fied as  an  expert  in  behalf  of  the  government.  He 
edited  at  one  time  the  “American  Psychological 
Journal,”  is  the  author  of  a work  on  “Clinical 
Klectn>-Thernpeutics,"  and  also  of  text-books  on 
**  Nervous  Diseases  " and  “ Medical  Jurisprudence," 
and  has  published  in  professional  journals  articles 
on  epileiwy,  genital  irritation  as  a cause  of  nervous 
disease,  tremors,  and  inco-ordination.  and  other 
subjects.  — The  son  of  John  Church,  Charles 
Smith,  soldier,  b.  in  New  York,  10  Nov.,  1822,  was 
graduated  at  tho  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1843, 
and  assigned  to  the  infantry.  He  served  with 
honor  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  was  brevet  ted  cap- 
tain for  gallantry  in  the  battles  of  Contreras  and 
Churubuseo,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Molino 
del  Key.  He  was  afterward  on  frontier  duty  till 
April.  1853,  when  he  resigned  and  engaged  in 
fanning  iu  Fond  du  Lae,  Wisconsin.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war  he  was  appointed,  11  May, 
1801,  colonel  of  the  fid  Wisconsin  regiment,  and 
was  promoted  to  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
six  days  later.  He  served  in  Virginia  during  the 
siege  of  Yorktown  in  May,  1862,  and  on  10  Sept, 
of  that  year  was  promoted  to  mainr-gencral  of 
volunteers.  After  the  siege  of  York  town  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
commanded  » division  at.  Corinth  and  luka.  After- 
ward he  was  in  command  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
Army  of  t he  Tennessee,  and  of  the  16th  corps.  He 
resigned  his  military  commission  in  April,  1863, 
and  engaged  in  manufacturing  at  Fonu  du  laic. 
Wist,  hut  subsequently  removed  to  Milwaukee. 
He  was  president  of  the  hoard  of  regents  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  from  I860  till  1875,  and 
Unitwl  States  marshal  for  the  district  of  Wiscon- 
sin from  18«»  till  1877. 


HAMILTON,  Andrew,  luwyer. b.  in  Scotlnnd 
about  1670;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  4 Aug.,  1741.  His 
parentage  and  career  in  the  Old  World  he  seems  to 
nave  kept  secret,  as  well  as  his  real  name.  At  one 
time  he  was  called  Trent,  nor  is  it  known  exactly  at 
what  date  he  began  to  use  the  name  of  Hamilton. 
In  his  address  to  tho  Pennsylvania  assembly  in 
1739  he  speaks  of  “ liberty,  the  love  of  which  as  it 
first  drew  me  to,  so  it  constantly  prevailed  on 
me  to  reside 
in  this  Prov- 
ince, tho*  to 
the  manifest 
prejudice  of 
my  fortune." 

ProbablyHain- 
ilton  was  his 
real  name,  but 
for  private  rea- 
sons he  saw  fit 
to  discard  it 
for  a tiino. 

About  1697  he 
came  to  Acco- 
mac  county, 

Va„  where  he 
obtained  em- 
ployment as 
steward  of  a 
plant  at  ion.and 
lor  a lime  kept 
a classical  school.  His  marriage,  while  steward, 
with  the.  widow  of  the  owner  of  the  estate  is 
said  to  have  brought  him  influential  connections, 
and  he  began  the  practice  of  the  law.  Previous 
to  1710  Hamilton  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
in  1717  was  made  attorney-general  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  March,  1721,  he  was  called  to  the 
provincial  council,  and  accepted  on  condition 
that  his  duties  should  not  interfere  with  his  prac- 
tice. He  resigned  the  office  in  1724,  and  in  1727 
was  apjtointcd  prothonotary  of  the  supreme  court 
and  recorder  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  elected  to 
the  assembly  from  Bucks  countv  in  the  same 
year,  chosen  speaker  in  1729,  amt  re-elected  an- 
nually until  his  retirement  in  1739,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a single  year.  Hamilton,  in  company 
with  his  son-in-law,  Allen,  purchased  the  ground 
now  comprised  within  Independence  square,  Phila- 
delphia, whereon  to  erect  “ a suitable  building  " to 
la*  used  as  a legislative  hall,  the  assembly,  prior  to 
1729,  having  met  in  a private  residence.  The 
state-house,  afterward  Independence  Hall,  whs  not 
completed  until  subsequent  to  Hamilton’s  death, 
the  conveyance  to  the  province  l**ing  made  by  his 
sou.  The  crowning  glory  of  Hamilton's  profes- 
sional career  was  his  defence  of  John  Peter  Zenger 
in  1735,  which  he  undertook  without  fee  or  reward. 
Zcnger  was  a printer  in  New  York  city,  and  iu  his 
newspaper  hau  asserted  that  judges  were  arbitrar- 
ily displaced,  and  new  courts  erected  without  con- 
sent of  tho  legislature,  by  which  trials  by  jury 
were  taken  away  when  a governor  was  so  dis- 
posed. The  attorney-general  charged  him  with 
libel,  and  Zenger’s  lawyers,  on  objecting  to  the 
legality  of  the  judge’s  commissions,  were  stricken 
from  the  list  of  attorneys.  Fearing  that  the  ad- 
vocate, who  had  subsequently  been  appointed  by 
the  court,  might  be  overawed  by  tho  bench,  at 
the  bend  of  which  was  Chief-Justice  Do  Lanecy,  a 
member  of  the  governor’s  council,  Hamilton  volun- 
tarily went  to  New  York,  and  appeared  in  the 
case.  He  admitted  the  printing  ami  publishing  of 
the  article,  but  advanced  the  doctrine,  novel  at 
that  time,  that  the  truth  of  the  facta  in  the  alleged 
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libel  could  be  act  up  as  a defence,  and  that  in  this 
proceeding  the  jury  were  judges  of  both  the  law- 
anti  the  facts.  The  offer  of  evidence  to  prove  the 
truth  of  Zenger’s  statements  was  rejected,  but 
Hamilton  then  appealed  to  the  jury  to  say  from 
the  evidence  that  thoy  hud  met  with  in  their  daily 
lives  that  the  contents  of  the  defendant’s  article  were 
not  false.  IIU  eloquence  secured  a verdict  of  “ not 
guilty/’  The  people  of  New  York  and  the  other 
colonies  hailed  the  result  with  delight,  since  it  in- 
sured free  discussion  of  the  conduct  of  public  men. 
Gouvemeur  Morris  referred  to  Hamilton  as  “the 
day-star  of  the  American  Revolution,”  and  the 
common  council  of  New  York  passed  a resolution 
thanking  him  for  his  services,  aud  presented  him 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  His  tame  spread  to 
England,  an  account  of  the  trial  passing  through 
four  editions  there  within  three  months.  Hamil- 
ton was  for  many  years  a trustee  of  the  General 
loan-office,  the  province’s  agency  for  issuing  paper 
money,  and  in  17317  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
vice-ad miraltv  court,  the  only  office  ho  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death. — His  son,  James,  governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  b.  prohablv  in  Aocomac  county,  Va., 
about  1710;  d.  in  New  York  city,  14  Aug.,  17831, 
was  made  prothonotary  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Pennsylvania  when  his  father  resigned  that  office. 
He  was  elected  to  the  provincial  assembly  in  1784, 
and  re-elected  five  times.  He  was  mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia for  a vear  from  October,  1745,  and  on  re- 
tiring from  oftlee  departed  from  a custom  that 
compelled  the  entertainment  of  the  corporation  at 
a banquet.  Instead  of  this,  Muvor  Hamilton  gave 
£150  toward  the  erection  of  a public  building.  His 
example  was  followed  by  succeeding  mayors,  until, 
in  17<5,  the  sum  was  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a 
city-hall  and  court-house.  Hamilton  became  a 
member  of  the  provincial  council  in  1746.  He  was 
residing  in  London  in  1748,  when  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  sons  of  William  Penn  as  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  province  and  territories.  Here- 
signed  in  1754,  and  when  the  news  of  Indian  out- 
rages reached  Philadelphia  in  the  autumn  of  1755, 
entered  actively  on  the  work  of  defence,  and  re- 
ported to  the  assembly  that  a chain  of  garrisoned 
forts  and  block-houses  was  nearly  completed  from 
Delaware  river  to  the  Maryland  line.  Ilumilton 
was  again  deputy-governor  in  1759-*08,  and  on 
the  departure  of  John  Penn  he  administered  the 
government  as  president  of  the  council  until  the 
arrival  of  Richard  Penn,  in  October,  1771.  Subse- 
quently he  was  acting  governor  for  the  fourth 
time  from  19  July  till  310  Aug.,  17731.  He  was 
made  a prisoner  on  parole  in  1777,  and  lived  at 
Northampton  during  the  occupation  of  Philadel- 
phia by  the  British.  Gov.  Hamilton  took  an  active 
part  in  founding  several  public  institutions  of  Phila- 
delphia He  was  for  several  years  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  also  at  the  head  of  the  Philosophical  so- 
ciety, when  it  united  with  the  Society  for  promot- 
ing useful  knowledge.  At  the  first  election  for 
) reside  lit  of  the  new  organization,  Hamilton  and 
lenjarain  Franklin  wen*  placed  in  nomination,  and 
the  latter  was  chosen. 

HAMILTON,  Andrew,  governor  of  New  Jersey, 
b.  in  Scotland ; d.  probably  in  Burlington,  N.  J., 
20  April,  17031.  He  was  engaged  in  business  as  a 
merchant  in  Edinburgh,  ana  was  sent  to  East  Jer- 
sey as  a special  agent,  for  the  proprietaries.  Hav- 
ing discharged  tluit  missiou  satisfactorily,  he  was 
recommended  as  a man  of  intelligence  and  judg- 
ment to  Lord  Neil  Campbell,  who  was  sent  to  that 

fro vince  in  1686  as  deputy-governor  for  two  years, 
le  was  made  a member  of  the  council  in  conse- 


quence, and  in  March,  1687,  became  acting  gov- 
ernor on  the  departure  of  Lord  Neil  for  England, 
who  was  called  there  on  business  and  did  not 
return.  In  1688,  East  and  West  Jersey  having 
surrendered  their  patents,  those  provinces  came 
under  the  control  of  Gov.  Edmund  Andros,  and 
were  annexed  to  New  York  and  New  England. 
Andros,  then  residing  in  Boston,  visited  New  York 
and  the  Jerseys,  continuing  all  officers  in  their 
places,  and  making  but  slight  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment. In  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  1688  in 
England,  Gov.  Hamilton  visited  the  mayor  of  Now 
York  as  the  representative  of  Andros,  that  official 
having  been  seized  bv  the  New  Englanders  in  April, 

1689.  He  finally  sailed  for  England,  in  order  to 
consult  with  the  proprietaries,  but  was  captured  by 
the  French,  and  did  not  reach  London  until  May, 

1690.  He  was  still  residing  there  in  March,  1602, 
when  he  was  appointed  governor  of  East  Jersey, 
and  also  given  charge  of  West  Jersey.  Although 
he  administered  the  uffairs  of  the  province  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  the  colonists  and  the  pro- 
prietaries, he  was  deposed  in  1697,  “ much  aguinst 
the  inclination”  of  the  latter,  in  obedience  to  an  act 
of  parliament  which  provided  that  “ no  other  than 
a natural-bom  subject  of  England  could  serve  in 
any  public  post  of  trust  or  profit.”  Hamilton  re- 
turned to  England  in  1698,  but  so  great  was  the 
disorder  and  maladministration  under  his  succes- 
sor, Jeremiah  Basse,  that  he  was  reappointed,  19 
Aug.,  1699.  He  could  not,  however,  right  the 
wrong  that  had  been  already  done,  or  repair  the 
abuses  that  had  crept  in.  Officers  were  insulted 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  the  growth  of 
the  province  seriously  interfered  with.  In  1701 
he  was  appointed  by*  William  Penn  deputy-gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  the  latter  having  been 
called  to  England  to  oppose  the  machinations  of 
those  who  were  plottiug  to  deprive  him  of  his 
American  possessions.  On  Penn’s  arrival  in  Ijon- 
don  everything  was  done  to  harrass  him,  factious 
opposition  being  made  to  the  confirmation  of  Gov. 
Hamilton,  who  was  wrongfully  charged  with  hav- 
ing been  engaged  in  illicit  trade.  The  appoint- 
ment finally  received  the  royal  sanction.  In  the 
session  of  the  provincial  assembly  in  Oct.,  1702, 
the  representatives  of  the  territories  refused  to 
meet  tnose  of  the  province,  claiming  the  privilege 
of  separation  under  a new  charter,  and  expressing 
their  firm  determination  to  remain  apart.  Hamil- 
ton strongly  urged  the  advantages  of  union,  and 
used  all  his  influence  to  secure  this  result,  but 
without  effect.  He  also  made  preparations  for  the 
defence  of  the  colony  by  organizing  n military 
force,  ne  died  while  on  a visit  to  his  family  in 
New  Jersey  the  vear  following.  It  was  to  Andrew 
Hamilton  "that  the  colonies  were  indebted  for  the 
first  organization  of  a postal  service,  he  having 
obtained  a patent  from  the  crown  for  the  punx»se 
in  1694. — liis  son,  John,  acting  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  d.  In  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  in  1746.  It  is 
not  known  whether  he  was  born  in  East  Jersey  or 
in  Scotland.  He  is  first  heard  of  in  public  life  as 
a member  of  Gov.  Hunter's  council  in  1713.  He 
retained  his  seat  under  Gov.  Burnet,  Gov.  Mont- 
gomerie, and  Gov.  Cosby.  In  1735  he  was  ap- 
pointed associate  judge  of  the  provincial  supreme 
court,  but  probably  did  not  serve,  as  he  became 
acting  governor  on  the  dentil  of  Gov,  Cosby,  only 
three  weeks  after  the  latter’s  accession  to  office,  331 
March,  1736.  He  continued  at  the  head  of  affairs 
until  the  summer  of  173JM,  when  Lewis  Morris  was 
appointed  governor  of  New  Jersey,  **  apart  from 
New  York."  Hamilton  again  became  noting  gov- 
ernor on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1746,  but  he  was 
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then  quite  infirm  and  died  a few  months  afterward. 
Hi*  is  usually  credited  with  having  established  the 
first  colonial  postal  service,  but  t ne  weight  of  au- 
thority seems  to  favor  the  belief  that  it  was  his 
father  who  obtained  the  patent. 

HAMILTON.  Andrew  Jackson,  politician,  b. 
in  Madison  county,  Ala.,  38  Jan.,  1815 ; d.  in  Aus- 
tin, Texas.  10  April,  1875.  He  was  educated  at  a 
common  school,  and  subsequently  worked  for  a 
time  on  bis  father's  farm.  lie  afterward  engages!  ; 
in  business,  but  was  for  some  years  clerk  of  the 
circuit  court  of  his  native  county,  and  then  became  I 
a lawyer.  He  settled  in  Texas  in  1840,  practised  ' 
law  many  years  in  Austin,  was  attorney -general  of 
the  state,  and  a presidential  elector  on  the  Buchan- 
an ticket  in  1858.  He  subsequently  became  a Re- 
publican, and  was  elected  to  congress,  serving  in 
&59-’61.  He  opposed  the  secession  of  Texas,  and 
during  the  early  part  of  the  war  lived  in  the  north. 
On  14  Nov.,  1882,  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
T.  S.  volunteers,  and  in  the  same  year  appointed 
military  governor  of  Texas.  He  was  sent  to  oom- 
mand  troops  at  Matamonts.  President  Johnson 
made  him  provisional  governor  in  1865.  and  in 
1W56  he  became  a justice  of  the  supreme  court. 
He  was  an  independent  candidate  for  governor  of 
Texas  in  1869,  but  was  defeated. 

HAMILTON,  Charles,  Canadian  Anglican 
bishop,  b.  in  Hawkesbury,  Ont.,  6 Jan.,  1884.  He 
was  educated  at  University  college,  Toronto,  and  at 
Oxford,  England,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1856. 
He  was  incumbent  of  St.  Peters  church,  Quebec, 
in  1857-*64,  and  rector  of  St.  Matthew's,  Quebec, 
in  1868-*85.  He  was  clerical  secretary  of  the  pro- 
vincial synod  in  1861-'79,  prolocutor  of  the  synod 
of  the  church  of  England  in  Canada  in  1879-’85, 
and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Niagara  on  1 Jan., 
1885.  He  has  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
Bishop's  college,  Lennox ville. 

HAMILTON,  Frank  Hastings,  surgeon,  b.  in 
Wilmington,  Vt.,  10  Sept..  1818 : d.  in  New  York 
city.  11  Aug.,  1886.  He  was  graduated  at  Union 
in  1830,  after  which  he  entered  the  office  of  Dr. 
John  G.  Morgan,  and  in  1881  attended  a full  course 
of  lectures  in  the  Western  college  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  in  Fairfield,  N.  Y.  In  1838  he  was 
licensed  to  practise  by  the  Cayuga  county  medical 
censors,  and  two  years  later  received  his  medical 
degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Soon 
afterward  he  began  to  give  a course  of  lectures  in 
anatomy  and  surgery  in  his  office  in  Auburn,  which 
he  continued  until  1838.  In  1889  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  surgery  in  the  Western  college  of 
physicians  ami  surgeons,  and  a year  later  was  called 
to  the  medical  college  of  Geneva.  During  1843-’4 
he  visited  Europe  and  contributed  a record  of  his 
experiences  to  the  “ Buffalo  Medical  Journal."  In 
1846  he  became  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Buffalo 
medical  college,  subsequently  becoming  dean,  and 
&l*>  surgeon  to  the  Buffalo  charity  hospital.  Two 
years  later  he  left  his  chair  in  Geneva  and  removed 
to  Buffalo,  in  order  to  attend  to  his  practice,  which 
was  rapidly  increasing.  On  the  organization  of 
the  Long  Island  college  hospital  in  1859  he  was 
called  to  fill  the  chair  of  principles  and  practice  of 
surgery,  and  was  also  chosen  surgeon-m-chief  of 
the  hospital.  In  May.  1861,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  military  surgery,  a chair  which  at  that 
time  existed  in  no  other  college  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  ac- 
companied the  31st  New  York  regiment  to  the 
front,  And  had  charge  of  the  general  field  hospital 
in  Centreville  during  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
In  July.  1861.  he  was  made  brigade  surgeon,  and 
later  medical  director,  and  in  1862  organized  the 


U.  S.  general  hospital  in  Central  |>ark,  New  York. 
In  February,  18611,  he  was  appointed  a medical  in- 
spector in  the  U.  S.  anny,  ranking  as  lieutenant- 
colonel,  but  resigned  in  September  and  returned 
to  his  duties  in  Bellevue  hospital  medical  college, 
where  in  1861  he  had  been  appointed  professor  of 
military  surgery  and  attending  surgeon  to  the 
hospital.  In  1868-*75  he  was  professor  of  tho 
principles  and  practice  of  surgery  in  the  college, 
and  remained  surgeon  to  the  hospital  until  his 
death.  He  was  also  consulting  surgeon  to  other 
hospitals  and  to  various  city  dispensaries,  and  in 
that  capacity  Dr.  Hamilton  had  few  equals.  On 
the  assassination  of  President  Garfield  he  was 
called  in  eonsultAtion,  and  remained  associated 
with  the  case  until  the  death  of  the  president. 

II  is  notable  operations  were  many,  ana  his  de- 
scriptions of  improved  processes  are  numerous. 
He  invented  a bone-drill  and  an  apparatus  for 
broken  iaw,  and  invented  or  modified  appliances 
for  nearly  every  fracture  of  long  bones,  with  vari- 
ous instruments  in  military  uml  general  surgery. 
He  was  the  first,  to  introduce  tin*  use  of  gutta- 
percha as  a splint  where  irregular  joint  surfaces 
require  support,  and  the  closing  of  old  ulcers  by 
the  transplanting  of  new  skin  has  been  repeatedlv 
attributed  to  him  by  French  and  German  physi- 
cians. He  was  a member  of  various  medical  asso- 
ciations, and  was  president  of  the  New  York  state 
medical  society  in  1855,  of  the  New  York  patho- 
logical society  in  1866,  of  the  New  York  medico- 
legal society  in  1875-’6,  of  the  American  academy 
of  medicine  in  1878,  and  of  the  New  York  society 
of  medical  jurisprudence  in  1878  and  1885.  In 
i860  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Union 
college.  Dr.  Hamilton  was  a large  contributor  to 
medical  journals,  and  many  of  his  s|>ccial  memoirs 
are  accepted  as  authorities.  His  works  in  book- 
form  include  “Treatise  on  Strabismus ” (Buffalo, 
1844);  “ Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations" 
(Philadelphia,  I860  ; 7th  ecL,  1884,  French  and  Ger- 
man translations);  “Practical  Treatise  on  Military 
Surgery  *’ (New  York,  1861);  and  “Tho  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Surgery  " (1872;  2d  ed.,  1873).  Ho 
edited  a translation  of  Amussat  on  the  “Use  of 
Water  in  Surgery"  (1861),  and  “The  Surgical 
Memoirs  of  the  War  of  the  Reliellion,”  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  sanitary 
commission  (Washington,  1871). 

HAMILTON,  Hamilton,  artist,  b.  in  England, 

1 April,  1847.  He  was  brought  by  his  parents  to 
Cowlesville,  N.  Y.,  in  childhood,  and  is  practically 
self-taught  in  art,  beginning  his  career  as  a por- 
trait-pointer in  1873  at  Buffalo.  He  visited  the 
Rocky  mountains  in  1875,  passed  a year  in  France 
in  18t8-'9,  and  settled  in  New  Yorit  in  1881.  He 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  National  academy 
in  1886,  and  is  a member  of  the  American  water- 
color  society  and  the  New  York  etching  club.  Mr. 
Hamilton  is  distinguished  in  landscape  and  genre, 
both  in  oil-  and  water-colors,  and  also  as  an  etcher. 
Among  his  chief  works  an1  “The  Sisters”  (1882); 

“ Little  Sunbeam";  and  “The  Messenger " (1886). 

HAMILTON,  Henry,  British  soldier,  d.  in  An- 
tigua, 21*  Sept.,  1796.  During  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution he  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Detroit,  ami 
in  1778  was  actively  engaged  in  urging  the  west- 
ern Indians  to  join  the  British.  In  the  early  part 
of  January,  1779,  he  recaptured  Vincennes,  but  in 
i the  following  February  was,  with  the  entire  garri- 
! son,  surprised  by  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clarke,  and 
carried  prisoner  to  Williamsburg,  Va.,  where  ho 
was  imprisoned.  He  retired  from  the  army  in  1788, 
and  on  16  Nov..  1784.  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Canada.  Ho  was  succeeded  in#1  a 
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flee  by  Henry  Hope  on  2 Nov.,  1785,  aiul  was  gov- 
ernor of  Bermuda  from  1790  till  1794. 

HAMILTON,  James,  statesman,  b.  in  Charles- 
ton,  S.  C.,  8 May,  1786;  d.  at  sea  near  the  coast  of 
Texas,  15  Nov.,  1857.  His  father,  Maj.  James 
Hamilton,  was  a favorite  aide  of  Washington.  The 
son  received  a liberal  education,  and,  adopting  the 
legal  profession,  began  practice  in  Charleston.  He 
served  in  the  war  of  1812,  on  the  Canadian  frontier, 
as  a major,  but  resumed  his  practice  at  Charleston, 
and  was  for  several  years  mayor  of  that  city.  The 
formidable  negro  conspiracy  in  1822,  led  by  Den- 
mark Vesey,  was  detected  by  his  vigilance.  He 
was  often  a*  member  of  the  legislature,  was  a mem- 
ber of  congress  in  1822-'9,  and  an  extreme  advo- 
cate of  free-trade,  state  rights,  ami  direct  taxation. 
He  was  an  active  supporter  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
who,  in  1828,  offered  turn  the  port folio  of  secretary 
of  war,  and  the  mission  to  Mexico,  both  of  which 
he  declined.  He  recommended  armed  resistance 
to  the  tariff  act  of  1828,  and,  while  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  in  1830-’2,  advised  the  legislature 
to  pass  the  niilliflcation  act,  which  placed  the  state 
in  collision  with  the  Federal  government.  He  w'as 
apjxnnted  by  Gov.  Hayne,  his  successor,  to  the 
command  of  the  troops  raised  for  the  defence  of 
the  state  under  the  nullification  act.  He  subse- 
quently removed  to  Texas,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  securing  the  recognition  of  that  republic  by 
Great  Britain  and  France,  where  he  acted  as  its 
representative  in  1841,  and  was  also  instrumental 
in  securing  its  admission  into  the  Union.  He  was 
a U.  S.  senator-elect  from  Texas  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  was  the  result  of  a collision  between 
the  steamships  “Galveston”  and  “ Opelousas,”  in 
the  latter  of  which  he  was  a passenger.  Mr. 
Hamilton  could  have  been  saved  had  he  not  yielded 
his  place  to  a ladv  among  the  passengers,  lie  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  “Southern  Quarterly 
Review,”  and  of  the  Bank  of  Charleston,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  promoting  railroad  enterprises, 
and  in  the  extension  of  southern  commerce. 

HAMILTON,  James,  philanthropist,  b.  iu  Car- 
lisle, Pa..  16  Oct,  1793 ; d.  there,  23  .Tan.,  1873.  He 
was  graduated  at  Dickinson  college  in  1H12,  and, 
having  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1816.  He  labored  assiduously  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation and  was  for  many  years  a trustee  of  Dickin- 
son oollege.  He  was  possessed  of  ample  means, 
gave  largely  to  charitable  and  religious  organiza- 
tions, and  was  throughout  his  life  a friend  and 
helper  of  the  poor.  Besides  several  tracts  and 
small  books,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  author  of 
“ Notes  on  Prophecy,”  which  appeared  anonymous- 
ly (1859),  and  “The  Two  Pilgrims”  (1871). 

HAMILTON,  J allies,  artist,  b.  in  Ireland  in 
1819;  d.  10  Moitth,  1878.  While  he  was  a bay  his 
parents  emigrated  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  be- 
came a teacher  of  drawing,  at  the  same  time  study- 
ing {minting.  He  went  to  London  in  1854,  and 
after  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  two  years  later, 
was  employed  in  the  illustration  of  books.  He 
furnished  illustrations  for  Dr.  Kane’s  “ Arctic  Ex- 
plorations,” the  “Arabian  Nights.”  Coleridge’s 
“ Ancient  Mariner,”  and  other  popular  works.  His 
best  pictures  arc  “Capture  of  the  Scrapis,”  u Old 
Ironsides,”  " Wrecked  Ho|ies.”  ••  Egyptian  Sunset,” 
“Morning  off  Atlantic  City,”  and  “Moonlight 
Scene  near  Venice.”  He  was  particularly  success- 
ful in  his  marine  views. 

HAMILTON,  John,  Canadian  senator,  b.  in 
Queenston,  Ontario,  in  1802:  d.  10  Oct.,  1882.  He 
was  the  son  of  Hol>ert  Hamilton,  a native  of  Scot- 
land, who  had  been  active  in  public  affairs  in 
Canada.  The  son  was  educated  at  Queenston  and 


in  Edinburgh.  Scotland,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
entered  a mercantile  house  in  Montreal  as  a clerk. 
He  afterward  returned  to  Queenston.  and  became 
a builder  and  owner  of  steamboats.  He  owned  the 
**  Frontenae,”  the  first  steamer  that  sailed  on  I«ake 
Ontario,  and  built  the  “ Lord  Sydenham,”  the  first 
large  boat  that  ever  ran  the  rapids  of  the  St.  liaw- 
renee.  For  years  ho  made  a determined  resistance 
to  the  Gramf  Trunk  railway  in  its  efforts  to  secure 
the  carrying-trade  of  Upper  Canada.  He  retired 
from  business  in  1862.  In  January.  1881,  he  l>e- 
camea  member  of  the  legislative  council  of  Canada, 
and  remained  in  public  life  for  over  half  a century 
afterward.  On  29  Jan..  1881,  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  his  elevation  to  thecouncil,  he  was  presented 
by  his  colleagues  with  an  address,  in  which  his 
services  to  Canada  were  referred  to  with  apprecia- 
tion. He  was  chairman  of  the  trustees  of  Queen’s 
college  froml841  till  his  death. 

HAMILTON,  John,  Canadian  merchant,  b. 
near  Quebec  in  1827.  He  was  educated  in  Montreal 
and  became  a member  of  the  firm  of  Hamilton 
Brothers,  lumber-merchanta.  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
steward  of  Hawkesbury,  Ontario,  four  years,  and 
warden  of  the  counties  of  Prescott  ami  Russell 
for  three  years.  He  represented  Inkerman  in  the 
legislative  council  of  Cuuada  from  1860  until  the 
union,  when  he  was  called  to  the  senate. 

HAMILTON,  J.  McLure.  artist,  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  in  1853.  He  studied  art  in  the  Royal 
academy  at  Antwerp  under  Van  Lcrins,  and  ’ in 
the  Ecole  des  beaux-arts.  Paris.  He  l>egan  his 
professional  life  in  1875  in  his  native  city.  Asso- 
ciated with  ethers,  he  published  in  1878  “ L’acade- 
mie  pour  lire,”  founded  on  the  French  publication 
of  the  same  title,  which  attracted  some  attention, 
being  the  first  work  of  its  kind  issued  in  America. 
His  most  important  painting  is  “ Le  rire,”  which 
was  exhibited  in  the  National  academy  in  New 
York  in  1877.  and  at  the  Paris  exposition  in  1878. 

HAMILTON,  John  IV  HI  lain,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Weston.  W.  Va..  18  March,  1845.  He  was  gradu- 
ated ut  Mount  Union  college,  Ohio,  in  1865,  and  at 
Boston  university  in  1871.  He  entered  the  minis- 
try of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  in  1871 
founded  the  **  People's  church  ” in  Boston.  M r. 
Hamilton  is  the  author  of  “Memorial  of  Jesse 
Lee”  (1875);  “Lives  of  the  Methodist  Bishops*’ 
(1883):  and  “ People’s  Church  Pulpit”  (1884). 

HAMILTON,  Kate,  author,  b.  in  Schenectady, 
N.  V.  She  resided  for  a time  in  New  Jersey,  after- 
ward in  Massachusetts,  but  was  educated  m Steu- 
benville, Ohio.  She  has  written  for  various  papers 
and  magazines,  often  under  the  pen-name  of 
“ Fleet*,”  and  has  published  many  Sunday-school 
books,  including  “Chinks  of  Clan ny ford,”" “ Grey- 
cliffe,"  "Brave  Heart,”  "Blue  Umbrella,”  “Old 
Brown  House,”  “The  Shadow  of  the  Rock,” 
“ Norah  Neil.”  and  “ Frederick  Gordon.” 

HAMILTON,  Morgan  C.,  senator,  b.  near 
Huntsville,  Ala,  25  Feb.,  1809.  He  received  a 
common-school  education,  and  removed  to  the  re- 
public of  Texas  in  1837,  where  he  was  a clerk  in 
the  war  department  in  1839-’45,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  three  years  was  acting  sec- 
retary of  war.  lie  was  appointed  comptroller  of 
the  state  treasury  in  September,  1867.  was  a dele- 
gate to  the  constitutional  convention  of  1868,  and 
<«n  the  reconstruction  of  the  state  was  elected  to 
the  lT.  S.  senate  as  a Republican,  and  was  re- 
elected. serving  from  1870  till  1877. 

HAMILTON,  Paul.  statesman,  b.  in  St.  Paul's 
parish,  S.  C\,  16  Oct.,  1762;  d.  in  Beaufort,  S.  C., 
30  June,  1816.  He  rendered  important  services 
during  the  Revolution  ; was  comptroller  of  South 
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Carotin*  from  1799  to  1804,  improving  the  finan- 
cial system  of  the  state;  was  governor  of  South 
Carolina  in  1804-'6,  and  secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
navy  in  1S09-'18,  in  the  first  administration  of 
James  Madison.  His  policy  was  to  keep  our  frig- 
ates in  port  to  prevent  their  capture  m the  war 
of  1812—  14,  and  the  first  of  our  groat  victories, 
Mined  fay  Hull  in  the  M Constitution,”  was  won 
in  spite  of  Hamilton’s  mandate,  “to  remain  in 
Boston  until  further  orders !” 

HAMILTON,  Thomas.  English  author,  b.  in 
1789;  d.  in  Pisa,  Italv,  7 Deo.,  1842.  lie  entered 
the  English  army  and  became  captain  of  the  29th 
regiment,  but,  after  serving  through  the  peninsu- 
lar and  American  wars,  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture and  became  a contributor  to  “ Blackwood's 
Magazine.”  Besides  a few  other  works,  he  wrote 
“Men  and  Manners  in  America”  (2  vols.,  London, 
1883;  Boston,  1834;  enlarged  ed..  London,  1843). 
This  work  was  highly  commended  by  English  crit- 
ics for  its  impartiality  and  value  as  an  authority, 
but  it  was  condemrud  in  this  country  for  its 
“spirit  of  unjust  depreciation." 

HAMILTON,  William  Tiffany,  senator,  b.  in 
Washington  county,  Md.,  8 Sept.,  1820.  He  was 
educated  at  Jefferson  college.  Pa.,  studied  law,  and 
began  to  practise  in  Hagerstown.  Md.  He  was  a 
member  or  the  legislature  ill  1840,  a representative 
in  congress  from  1849  till  1855,  having  oeen  chosen 
as  a Democrat,  and  from  1889  till  1875  was  U.  S. 
senator.  He  was  governor  of  Maryland  in  1880-’4. 

HAMLIN.  Hannibal,  statesman,  b.  in  Paris, 
Oxford  co..  Me.,  27  Aug.,  1809.  He  was  prepared 
for  a collegiate  education,  but  was  compelled  by 
the  death  of  his  father  to  take  charge  of  the  home- 
farm  until  he  was  of  age.  He  learned  printing, 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1888,  and 
practised  in  Hampden,  Penobscot  co.,  until  1848. 

He  was  a member  of 
the  legislature  from 
1830  till  1840,  and 
again  in  1847,  and 
was  speaker  of  the 
lower  branch  in 
1837-9 and  1840.  In 
1840  he  received  the 
Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  member  of 
congress,  and,  dur- 
ing the  exciting  Har- 
rison campaign,  held 
joint  discussions  with 
his  competitor,  being 
the  first  to  introduce 
that  practice  into 
Maine,  in  1842  he 
*b  elected  as  a Democrat  to  congress,  and  re- 
elected in  1844.  He  was  chosen  to  the  U.  S.  senate 
for  four  years  in  1848,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  John  Fairfield,  and  was  re-elected 
iu  1851,  but  resigned  in  1857  to  be  inaugurated  gov- 
ernor, having  been  elected  to  that  office  os  a Re- 
publican. l^ess  than  a month  afterward,  on  20  Feb., 
he  resigned  the  governorship,  as  he  had  again  been 
chosen  U.  S.  senator  for  the  full  term  of  six  years. 
He  served  until  January,  1801,  when  he  resigned, 
having  been  elected  vice-president  on  the  ticket 
with  Abraham  Lincoln.  lie  presided  over  the  sen- 
ate from  4 March,  1801.  till  8 March.  1805.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port 
of  Boston,  but  resigned  in  1800.  From  1801  till 
1865  he  had  also  acted  as  regent  of  the  Smithsoni- 
an institution,  and  was  reappointed  in  1870,  con- 
tinuing to  act  for  the  following  twelve  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  became  dean  of  the  board.  He 
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was  again  elected  and  re-elects!  to  the  U.  8.  senate, 
serving  from  4 March,  1809,  till  3 March,  1881.  In 
June  of  that  year  he  was  named  minister  to  Spain, 
but  gave  up  the  office  the  year  following  and 
returned  to  this  country.  He  received  the  degree 
of  LL.  I).  from  Colby  university,  then  Waterville 
college,  of  which  institution  he  was  trustee  for 
over  twenty  years.  Senator  Hamlin,  although  a 
Democrat,  was  an  original  anti-slavery  inan,  and 
so  strong  were  his  convictions  that  they  finally 
led  to  his  separation  from  that  party.  Among 
the  significant  incidents  of  his  long  career  of  nearly 
fifty  years  inav  be  mentioned  the  fact  that,  in  the 
temporary  and  involuntary  absence  of  David  Wil- 
raot  from  the  house  of  representatives,  during  the 
session  of  the  29th  congress,  at  the  critical  moment 
when  the  measure,  since  known  as  “the  WUmot 
proviso,"  had  to  bo  presented  or  the  opportunity 
irrevocably  lost,  Mr.  Hamlin,  while  his  unti-slavery 
friends  were  in  the  greatest  confusion  and  per- 
plexity. seeing  that  only  a second's  delay  woula  be 
futal,  offered  the  bill  and  secured  its  passage  by  a 
vote  of  115  to  100.  In  common,  however,  with 
Ahr&ham  Lincoln,  Mr.  Hamlin  strove  simply  to  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  slavery  into  new  territory, 
and  did  not  seek  to  secure  its  abolition.  In  a speech 
in  the  U.  8.  senate,  12  June,  1856,  in  which  ho 
gave  his  reasons  for  changing  his  party  allegiance, 
he  thus  referred  to  the  Democratic  convention  then 
recently  held  at  Cincinnati : “ The  convention  has 
actually  incorporated  into  the  platform  of  the 
Democratic  party  that  doctrine  which,  only  a few 
years  ago,  met  with  nothing  but  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt here  and  elsewhere,  namely,  that  the  flag  of 
the  Federal  Union,  under  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  carries  slavery  wherever  it  floats. 
If  this  baleful  principle  be  true,  then  that  national 
ode,  which  inspires  us  always  as  on  a battle-field, 
should  be  re-written  by  Drake,  and  should  road ; 

‘Forever  float  that  standard  sheet  1 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us. 

With  slavery's  soil  tomcat  h our  feet, 

And  slavery’s  t winner  streaming  o’er  us.’  ’’ 
When  he  had  been  elected  vice-president  on  the 
ticket  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  meet  the  latter  at  Chicago,  and,  calling  on  the 
president-elect,  found  him  in  a room  alone.  Mr. 
Lincoln  arose,  and,  coming  toward  his  guest,  said 
abruptly:  “ Have  we  ever  been  introduced  to  each 
other,  Mr.  Hamlin  I”  “No,  sir,  I think  not,"  was 
the  reply.  “ That  also  is  my  impression,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Lincoln;  “but  1 remember  distinctly 
while  I was  in  congress  to  have  heard  you  make  a 
speech  in  the  senate.  I was  very  much  struck  with 
that  speech,  senator— particularly  struck  with  it — 
and  for  the  reason  that  it  was  filled,  chock  up,  with 
the  very  best  kind  of  anti-slavery  doctrine.”  “ Well, 
now,”  replied  Hamlin,  laughing,  “ that  is  very  sin- 
gular, for  my  one  and  first  recollection  of  yourself 
is  of  having  heard  you  make  a speech  in  the  Louse — 
a speech  that  was  so  full  of  good  humor  and  sharp 
points  that  I,  together  with  others  of  your  audi- 
tors, was  convulsed  with  laughter.”  The  acquaint- 
ance, thus  cordially  begun,  ripened  into  a close 
friendship,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  during  all  the 
years  of  trial,  war,  and  bloodshed  that  followed, 
Abraham  Lincoln  continued  to  re|>ose  the  utmost 
confidence  in  his  friend  and  official  associate, — 
Hannibal's  cousin,  Cyrus,  educator,  b.  in  Water- 
ford, Me.,  5 Jan..  1811,  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
in  1884,  and  at  the  Congregational  theological  semi- 
nary, Bangor,  Me.,  in  1837.  He  was  a missionary 
of  the  American  Inward  in  Turkey  in  1837-’00,  and 
in  the  latter  year  became  president  of  Rol>ert  col- 
lege, Constantinople,  which  he  succeeded  in  organ- 
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izing  after  a seven  years*  contest  with  the  Turkish  I 
authorities,  finally  obtaining  an  imperial  edict  that  j 
committed  the  college  to  tile  United  States.  He  1 
introduced  into  Constantinople  the  making  of 
bread  with  hop  yeast,  in  order  to  give  employment 
to  persecuted  Armenians  who  had  been  expelled 
from  their  guilds.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Cri- 
mean war  there  arose  a great  demand  for  this 
bread,  and  at  its  close  Dr.  Hamlin  had  made  $25,- 
000,  which  he  devoted  to  building  churches  and 
school-houses.  He  resigned  the  presidency  of 
Robert  college  in  1876,  was  professor  of  dogmatic 
theology  in  Bangor  seminary  in  1877- *80,  presi- 
dent of  Middlebury  college  in  1880-’5,  and  since 
then  has  resided  in  Lexington,  Mass.  Harvard 
cave  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1861,  and  the 
University  of  the  city  of  New  York  that  of  LL.  D. 
in  1870.  His  writings,  which  are  mostly  in  Arme- 
nian and  published  in  Constantinople,  include  a 
translation  of  Upham’s  “ Mental  Philosophy,’* 
“Papists and  Protestants ”(1847) ; an  “Arithmetic 
for  Armenians”  (1848;  Turkish  translation,  1870); 
and  a critique  on  the  writings  of  Archbishop 
Matteos  (1806).  He  has  published  in  English  a 
letter  on  “Cholera  and  its  Treatment,”  which  was 
several  times  reprinted  and  widely  circulated  ^Bos- 
ton, 1865),  and  “Among  the  Turks”  (New  York. 
1877),  besides  numerous  articles  in  reviews  and 
lectures  on  “ Free-Trade  and  Protection.” — Han- 
nibal's son,  Charles,  lawyer,  b.  in  Huni|)den,  Me., 
13  Sept.,  1837,  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  in 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  l»ar  in  1858. 
He  became  major  of  the  18th  Maine  regiment  in 
August,  1862,  was  appointed  assistant  adjutant- 
general  of  volunteers,  26  April,  1863.  and  served 
in  tho  field  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from 
Chancellorsville  through  the  Gettysburg  campaign 
to  that  of  the  Wilderness,  after  which  he  was  , 
put  on  duty  as  inspector  of  artillery,  and  also 
served  at  Harper’s  Ferry  in  1864.  lie  was  bre- 
vet.ted  brigudier-general  of  volunteers,  13  March, 
1865.  Gen.  Hamiin  was  city  solicitor  of  Bangor  in 
1867,  has  been  register  in  bankruptcy  since  that  year, 
and  was  a member  of  the  legislature  in  1883  and 
1885,  serving  in  the  latter  year  as  speaker.  Ho  has 

fiublished  “The  Insolvent  Laws  of  Maine”  (Port- 
and.  Mo.,  1878). — Another  son.  Cyrus,  soldier,  b. 
in  Hampden,  Me.,  26  April,  1836;  d.  in  New  Or-  I 
leans,  La.,  28  Aug.,  1867,  was  educated  at  Hamp- 
den academy  and  Waterville  college  (now  Colby 
university),  but  was  not  graduated.  He  entered 
the  army  as  captain  and  aide-de-camp  in  1862,  and 
served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Fremont,  whose  favor- 
able notice  he  attracted  by  his  conduct  at  Cross 
Keys.  He  afterwnrd  Ixvam©  colonel  of  the  80th 
regiment  of  colored  troops,  serving  in  the  Dejiart- 
ment  of  the  Gulf,  and  on  3 Dec.,  1864,  was  made 
brigudier-general  of  volunteers.  He  commanded 
the  military  district  of  Port.  Hudson  in  1864-*5, 
and  on  13  March,  1865,  was  bre vetted  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers.  Gen.  Hamlin  was  among  the 
first  to  advocate  raising  colored  troops  and  the  first 
that  was  appointed  from  Maine  to  command  a col-  , 
ored  regiment.  After  the  war  he  practised  law  in 
New  Orleans,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  | 
movements  of  the  reconstruction  period.  His  death 
was  caused  by  disease  contracted  in  the  army, — 
Hannilml’s  nephew,  Augustus  Choate,  physician, 
b.  in  Columbia,  Me.,  28  Aug..  1828,  was  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  in  1851,  and  studied  medicine  in  Paris 
and  at  Harvard,  where  he  received  his  degree  in  . 
1854.  He  was  surgeon  in  the  army  in  1861 -’5,  l>e-  ! 
came  medical  director  of  the  11th  corjw,  and  was  I 
medical  inspector  during  the  campaign  at  Fort  | 
Wagner,  at  Nashville,  and  elsewhere.  In  1865  he  i 


removed  to  Bangor,  Me.,  and  engaged  in  g 
practice.  He  has  contributed  articles  on 
mentation.”  **  Transfusion,”  “ Transmission  ( 
ca^es,"  *•  Tetanus."  and  other  subjects  to  the n 
journals,  and  is  the  author  of  4*  History  of  . 
sonville  ” (Boston,  1866) ; **  The  Tourmaline  ” i 
and  “ leisure  Hours  Among  the  Gems”  (18) 
If  AM  LINE,  Leonidas  Lent,  M.  K.  1 
b.  in  Burlington,  Conn.,  10  May,  1797;  d.  in 
Pleasant,  Iowa  23  March,  1865.  His  etil 
was  at  first  directed  with  a view  to  the  Cor 
tional  ministry,  but  that  purpose  was  aft 
abandoned,  and  the  law  was  chosen  instead, 
ing  removed  to  Ohio,  he  was  admitted  to  t 
at  Lancaster,  and  for  several  years  he  pur 
successful  practice.  In  18*28  he  became  a n 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  was  8001 
ward  licensed  to  preach,  and  before  many  i 
he  was  received  into  the  travelling  mini 
connection  with  the  Ohio  conference. and  fo 
eight  years  he  labored  on  circuits  and  stat 
eastern  Ohio  and  in  Cincinnati,  where  he 
known  as  a preacher  of  unusual  eloquen 
abilities.  He  became  assistant  editor  of  the 
ern  Christian  Advocate  ” at  Cincinnati  i 
and  in  1840,  when  the  “ Ladies’  lieposit 
monthly  magazine,  was  projected,  he  bee 
editor.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  genei 
ference  in  New  York  in  May  and  June, 
which  began  the  rupture  between  the  n 
and  southern  parts  of  the  Methodist  bo< 
took  a lively  interest  in  the  questions  inv< 
that  controversy,  but  less  as  it  involved  t 
lions  of  the  church  to  slavery  than  in  re 
the  rights  and  powers  of  the  general  coi 
over  tne  episcopacy.  A speech  delivered 
in  the  course  or  the  debates,  it  was  believ 
tribute*!  effectually  to  the  result  that  wai 
reached.  Ijater,  during  the  same  session; 
elected  and  ordained  a bishop.  He  di- 
the  duties  of  that  office  with  fidelity  for  s 
but  in  1850  was  compelled  by  his  health  1 
from  all  lalior.  Acting  upon  his  declared 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  episcopal  offiec- 
was  only  an  allotment  of  service — and  be* 
found  himself  permanently  disabled,  he  r 
the  general  conference  of  1852  to  release  1: 
the  duties  of  that  office,  and  to  permit 
take  the  place  of  a retired  minister  in  tin 
nati  conference,  which  request  was  grant 
only  preserved  writings  consist  of  a vc 
sermons,  published  after  his  decease. 

HAMMETT,  Samuel  A.,  author,  b.  ii 
City,  Conn.,  in  1816;  d.  in  Brooklyn,  > 
Dec.,  186.).  After  his  graduation  at  the  U 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  he  passed  some 
the  southwest  engaged  in  mercantile  purs 
was  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Mot 
county,  Texas.  In  1848  he  removed  to  N 
city  and  became  a contributor  to  various 
He  published  in  book-form,  under  the  ] 
of  Philip  Paxton,”  “ A Stray  Yankee  ii 
(New  York,  1853);  “The  Wonderful  At 
of  Captain  Priest”  (1855),  and  other  work 
HAMMOND,  Charles,  lawyer  and  i 
b.  in  Baltimore  county,  Md.,  iii  Septemli 
d.  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  3 April,  1840. 
was  six  vears  of  age  his  father  removee 
county,  Va.,  where  the  son  worked  for  a t 
farm.  He  studied  law  and  was  admit! 
bar  in  1801,  and  practised  in  Wellsburg, 
became  a frequent  contributor  to  tho  ne 
first  obtaining  u favorable  notice  bv  a scr 
tides  in  the  “Scioto  Gazette”  in  defeno 
St.  Clair,  published  the  “Ohio  Feder 
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St.  Clairsville  from  August,  1813,  to  1817,  and  in 
1822  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  edited  the 
“Gazette  ” from  1825  till  his  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  legislature  in  1816-’18  and 
1820,  and  was  reporter  of  the  Ohio  supreme  court 
in  1825-38.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  a sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements,  and  of  a thorough 
common-school  system.  He  published  “Reports 
oi  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  1821-’39” 
(9  vols.,  Cincinnati,  1833-‘40). 

HAMMOND,  Dudley  Whitlock,  surgeon,  b. 
in  Pickens  county.  S.  C„  12  May,  1809.  lie  stud- 
ied medicine  in  Charleston,  and  settled  first  at 
Ruchcrsville,  Klbcrt  c*>„  and  then  at  Culloden, 
Monroe  eo.,  Ga.,  where  he  remained  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  In  1853  he  removed  to  Macon, 
where  be  still  (1887)  resides.  Although  his  prac- 
tice is  general,  he  has  performed  most,  of  the  capi- 
tal operations,  among  them  that  of  lithotomy 
twenty-three  times  without  the  loss  of  a patient. 
He  Is  the  author  of  a paper  on  “An  Improved 
Plan  for  extracting  Urethral  Calculi,"  which  was 
published  in  the  “Transactions”  of  the  Georgia 
medical  association  for  1870. 

HAMMOND,  Edward  Payson,  evangelist,  b.in 
Ellington,  Conn.,  1 Sept.,  1831.  He  was  graduated 
at  Williams  in  1858,  studied  two  years  in  the  Union 
theological  seminary,  New  York  city,  and  in  I860-'! 
completed  his  studies  in  the  theological  seminary 
of  the  Free  Church,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  He  was 
ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  presbytery  of  New 
York,  2 Jan.,  1803,  and  in  the  spring  of  1804  began 
laboring  in  Chicago  with  Dwight  L.  Moody.  In 
1866— Mr.  Hammond  made  an  extended  tour 
through  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Egypt,  and 
Palestine,  and  in  1867  held  services  for  six  weeks 
in  London,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing the  “ Children’s  Special  Service  Mission.”  His 
labors  in  St.  Louis  in  1874  resulted  in  the  addition 
of  over  5,000  members  to  the  different  churches  and 
in  the  organisation  of  the  “ Evangelical  Alliance  of 
St.  Louis,"  comprising  clergymen  of  all  denomina- 
tions, who  united  to  prosecute  evangelistic  work. 
In  1874  he  also  made  a missionary  tour  as  far  north 
as  Alaska,  reaching  that  territory  before  any  other 
missionary.  Mr.  Hammond  has  preached  with 
great  success  in  all  |»arts  of  the  United  States  and 
in  Canada,  and  has  spent  in  all  six  and  a half  years 
in  work  in  the  Old  World.  In  1886  he  conducted 
a series  of  meetings  in  London,  extending  over 
seven  months.  Mr.  Hammond  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce the  “service  of  song,”  and  to  use  the  kind 
of  hymns  that  have  since  become  popular  for 
such  meetings.  He  is  the  author  of  about  one 
hundred  books  and  tracts,  besides  many  hymns. 
The  former  include  “ The  Conversion  of  Children  ” 
(reprinted  in  many  count ries,  and  in  lands  as  far 
distant  as  southern  India),  “Gathered  Lambs,” 
“The  Child’s  Guide  to  Heaven,”  “Sketches  of 
Palestine,"  “Jesus  the  Lamb  of  God,”  “Little 
Ones  in  the  Fold,”  aud  “ The  Better  Life.”  One 
of  Mr.  Hammond’s  hymn-books  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Norwegian  and  Swedish.  His  history 
and  methods  of  work  are  descrilied  in  44  Reaper 
and  Harvest,”  by  the  Rev.  Pliineas  G\  Head  ley 
(New  York,  1884). 

HAMMOND.  Elisha,  educator,  b.  in  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  10  Oct.,  1774;  d.  in  Macon,  Ga.,  27 
July,  1829.  He  was  descended  from  Benjamin 
Haminond,  who  came  from  England  to  Massachu- 
setts in  1634.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in 
1802,  and  became  principal  of  the  Mount  Bethel 
academy.  Newberry  county,  S.  C.,  in  1803.  In 
April,  1806,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  languages 
in  South  Carolina  college,  but  resigned  at  the  end 


of  the  following  year  to  resume  his  connection 
with  the  school  at  Mount  Bethel.  There  he  re- 
mained until  1815,  when  he  removed  to  Columbia. 

, Prof.  Hammond  ranked  high  as  a teacher,  and 
from  his  academy  were  graduated  many  well-known 
citizens. — Flia  son,  James  Henry,  statesman,  b. 
in  Newberry  district,  15  Nov.,  1807 ; d.  in  Beech 
Island,  Aiken  co.,  S.  C„  18  Nov.,  1864,  was  gradu- 
ated at  South  Carolina  college  in  1825,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828.  In  1830  he  became 
the  editor  of  the  “Southern  Times.”  published  at 
Columbia,  in  which  he  advocated  nullification. 
He  was  throughout 
his  life  a supporter 
of  John  C.  Calhoun’s 
views.  During  the 
nullification  excite- 
ment he  was  on  the 
staff  of  Gov.  Ham- 
ilton, and  subse- 
quently on  that  of 
Gov.  Ilayne.  He 
was  elected  to  con- 
gress, serving  from 
s Dec..  1835,  till  10 
Feb.,  1836,  when  he 
resigned,  on  account 
of  impaired  health, 
and  visited  Europe, 
remaining  nbroad  y >4-  /O 
for  nearly  two  years.  / cz^x^-.  ^ 

From  1842  till*  1844 

he  was  governor  of  South  Carolina.  During  his 
terra  of  office  he  gave  especial  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  military  education  in  tho  state, 
and  established  tho  State  geological  and  agricul- 
tural survey.  For  the  next  thirteen  years  Mr. 
Hammond,  who  had  given  up  the  active  practice 
of  his  profession  on  his  marriage  to  a lady  of  large 
fortune,  devoted  his  attention  to  the  development 
of  his  estates  and  the  reclaiming  of  waste  lana.  He 
whs  then  elected  to  the  U.S.  senate  in  place  of  An- 
drew P.  Butler,  and  serves!  from  7 Dec.,  1857,  till  1 1 
Nov.,  1860.  In  March,  1858,  he  delivered  a speech 
on  the  ml  mission  of  Kansas,  which  gave  much 
offence  at  the  north,  and  won  for  him  tho  title  of 
“ Mudsill  Hammond.”  The  following  is  the  para- 
graph to  which  most  exception  was  taken ; “ In 
all  social  systems  there  must  lie  a class  to  do  the 
mean  duties,  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  life ; that 
is,  a class  requiring  but  a low  order  of  intellect 
and  but  little  skill.  Its  requisites  are  vigor,  do- 
cility. fidelity.  Such  a class  you  must  have,  or  you 
would  not  have  that  other  class  which  leads  prog- 
ress, refinement,  and  civilization.  It  constitutes 
the  very  mudsills  of  society  and  of  political  gov- 
ernment ; and  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  build 
a house  in  the  air  as  to  build  either  the  one  or  the 
other  except  on  the  mudsills.  Fortunately  for  the 
south,  she  found  a race  adapted  to  that  purpose  to 
her  hand— a race  inferior  to  herself,  but  eminently 
qualified  in  temper,  in  vigor,  in  docilitv,  in  capa- 
city to  stand  the  climate,  to  answer  afl  her  pur- 
poses. We  use  t hem  for  the  purpose  and  call  them 
slaves.  We  arc  old-fash  km  eu  at  the  south  yet ; it 
is  a word  discarded  now  by  ears  polite;  but  I will 
not  characterize  that  class  at  the  north  with  that 
term ; but  you  have  it : it  is  there : it  is  every- 
where; it  is  eternal.”  In  a recent  letter  the  speak- 
er's son.  Harry,  thus  explains  the  reference  to 
“ mudsills”  in  the  foregoing  extract ; “ It  is  a very 
real  mistake  to  sup|*osc  that  my  father  could  ever 
ave  made  a speech  against  the  working-classes. 
...  As  to  • mudsills,’  a totally  perverted  meaning 
has  been  fastened  to  the  expression.  My  father 
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had  built  a mill,  and  four  times  it  had  to  be  taken 
down  on  account  of  trouble  with  the  mudsills, 
which  hud  to  be  placed  in  a sort  of  quicksand  hard 
to  control.  Thus  * mudsills,’  instead  of  meaning 
something  low  and  insignificant,  were,  as  I well 
remember,  a matter  of  paramount  interest  and 
importance  to  him.  It  was  just  when  he  had  at 
last  placed  his  mudsills  securely  that  he  had  occa- 
sion to  use  this  expression.”  In  the  same  speech 
occurs  the  passage:  “No,  sir,  you  dare  not  make 
war  on  cotton.  No  power  on  earth  dares  make 
war  upon  it.  Cotton  is  king.  Until  lately  the 
Hank  of  England  was  king,  but  she  tried  to  put 
her  screws  as  usual,  the  fall  before  last,  upon  the 
cotton-crop,  and  was  utterly  vanquished.  The  last 
power  has  been  conquered.”  On  the  secession  of 
South  Carolina  he  retired  from  the  senate,  and 
after  hostilities  began  returned  to  the  superintend- 
ence  of  his  estates,  being  prevented  ojr  failing 
health  from  active  participation  in  the  war.  While 
governor  he  published  a letter  to  the  Free  church 
of  Glasgow,  and  two  others  in  reply  to  an  anti- 
slavery  circular  written  bv  Thomas  ' Clarkson,  of 
England.  These  letters  called  forth  severe  replies 
from  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and, 
with  other  essays  on  the  same  subject,  were  issued 
in  book-form  under  the  title  “The  Pro-Slavery 
Argument”  (Charleston,  1853).  lie  was  also  the 
author  of  papers  on  agriculture,  manufactures, 
banks,  railroads,  and  literary  topics,  and  an  elabo- 
rate review  of  the  life,  character,  and  services  of 
John  C.  Calhoun,  contained  in  an  address  delivered 
in  Charleston  in  November,  1860,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  city  council.  This  is  considered  by  many 
the  best  effort  of  his  life. — Another  son.  Marcus 
Claudius  Marveling,  soldier,  b.  in  Newberry  dis- 
trict, S.  C.,  12  Dec.,  1814;  d.  in  Beech  Island,  Aiken 
co.,  S.  C.,  23  Jan.,  1870,  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S. 
military  academy  in  1836,  and  assigned  to  the  4th 
infantry.  He  was  made  1st  lieutenant,  7 Nov., 
1839,  and  resigned,  81  Dec.,  1842.  on  account  of 
severe  illness.  From  1842  till  1840  he  was  a planter 
in  Georgia  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican 
war  he  was  ap|K)intcd  additional  paymaster,  and 
served  until  15  April,  1847,  when  he  was  again 
compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  impaired  health. 
He  then  retired  to  a plantation  at  Hamburg,  8.  C., 
whence  he  removed  to  Athens,  Ga,  in  1860,  and  to 
Beech  Island,  S.  C.,  in  1863.  lie  held  various  com- 
missions in  the  state  militia  between  1849  and  1858, 
and  was  a member  of  the  state  house  of  representa- 
tives in  1856-’7.  He  is  the  author  of  various  essays 
on  agricultural,  political,  and  military  subjects 
published  between  1843  and  1849,  and  of’ “A  Criti- 
cal History  of  the  Mexican  War,”  which  appeared 
in  the  “ Southern  (Quarterly  Review”  between  1849 
and  1853. — Another  son,  John  Fox,  physician,  b. 
in  Columbia,  S.  C.,  7 Dec.,  1821;  d.  in  Poughkeep- 
sie, N.  Y.,  29  Sept.,  1880,  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  the  Medical  college  at  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  and  in  1841  at  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Ho  was  ap|H>inted 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  array,  10  Feb.,  1847 ; 
major  and  surgeon,  20  Feb.,  1801 : brevet  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, 13  March.  1865,  “for  faithful  and 
meritorious  service  during  the  war**;  and  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, 26  June,  1876.  In  1849  he  had  medical 
charge  of  troops  infected  with  cholera  on  the  west- 
ern frontier, and  served  in  Florida  from  November, 
1852,  till  October.  1853,  during  an  epidemic  of 
yellow  fever.  In  1802  he  was  medical  director  of 
the  2d  army  corps  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  the  principal 
battles  of  the  peninsula.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  he  served  on  various  medical  boards. 


HAMMOND,  Jabez  D.,  author,  b.  in  N 
ford.  Muss.,  2 Aug.,  1778;  d.  in  Cherry 
N.  Y.t  18  Aug.,  1855.  With  a limited  e* 
he  taught  at  fifteen,  studied  and  practise 
cine  in  Reading,  Vt.,  in  1799,  and  in  18M 
j raitted  to  the  bar  and  settled  at  Chern 
N.  Y.  He  was  elected  to  congress  as  n I > 
| serving  from  4 Dec.,  1815,  till  3 March,  1 

■ state  senator  from  1817  till  1821,  and  in 

I moved  to  Albany,  where  he  practised  hi 
sion  until  1830.  From  1825  till  1826  he  i 

■ a commissioner  to  settle  the  claims  of  N 
j on  the  Federal  government.  In  18)11  b 
| Europe  for  his  health,  and  on  his  return  a 
| tied  in  Cherry  Valley.  He  was  ehoser 
i judge  in  1838,' and  was  one  of  the  regent 
I University  of  New  York  from  1845  until  Y 

Although  he  was  a Democrat,  he  sup|>or 
Quincy  Adams  for  the  presidency.  In  18 
ilton  college  conferred  upon  him  the  < 
LL.  D.  He  is  the  author  of  “The  Polit 
tory  of  New  York  to  December.  1840’ 
Albany,  1843 ; vol.  iil,  Syracuse) ; “ ] 
Opinions  of  Julius  Melboum " (Syracui 
1847);  “Life  of  Silas  Wright”  (1848);  hi 
dance,  Independent  of  Written  Revelatic 
Immortality  of  the  Soul”  (Albany,  1851). 

HAMMOND,  Le  Roy,  soldier!  b.  in  1 
county,  Va.,  about  1740;  d.  alxiut  1800. 
he  removed  to  Georgia,  and  thence  to  So 
lina,  where  he  became  a dealer  in  tot* 
was  commissioned  a colonel  early  in  the 
t km  ary  war,  served  in  the  “Snow”  camp 
in  that,  of  1770  against  the  Cherokees,  in 
distinguished  himself.  He  was  subseque 
employed  both  by  congress  and  the  state 
Carolina  as  Indian  agent.  In  1779  he 
field  with  his  regiment  and  played  an  i 
part  in  the  battle  of  Stono  Kerry.  After 
Charleston  he  adopted,  like  Marion  and  oil 
ultory  mode  of  warfare,  and  was  constant! 
in  fighting  the  loyalists,  British,  and  ln< 
1781  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Augusta,  aft- 
that,  of  Ninety-Six,  serving  under  Urt 
later,  under  Gen.  Pickens.  After  the  but 
taw  he  was  active  in  guerilla  warfare.  < 
moml  ranked  high  as  a partisan  leafier. 

HAMMOND,  Samuel,  soldier,  b.  in  1 
county,  Vo.,  21  Sept.,  1757;  d.  near  Au$ 
11  Sept.,  1842.  He  volunteered  in  an  i 
against  the  Indians  under  Gov.  Dunnu 
guishing  himself  at  the  battle  of  the 
In  1775  he  raised  a company  and  took  p 
battle  of  Longbridge.  In  1779  he  was  a 
tie  of  Stono  Ferry,  S.  C.,  under  Gen.  Lit 
the  siege  of  Savannah  he  was  made  assis 
termaster,  and  at  Blackstocks  he  had  tli 
shot  under  him  and  was  wounded, 
member  of  the  “council  of  capituh 
Charleston,  and  was  present  at  the  sie 
gusta  and  the  Iwittles  of  King’s  Moun 
|*»ns,  Eutaw,  where  he  was  again  badly 
and  many  other  engagements.  On  17  8 
he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  ca' 
served  under  Gen.  Greene  until  the  ci 
war.  He  then  settled  in  Savannah,  an 
pointed  surveyor-general  of  Georgia.  H 
elected  to  the  legislature  and  fought  in 
war  of  1793.  He  was  then  elected  toe 
a Democrat,  serving  from  17  Oct.,  ll 
March,  1805.  lie  was  appointed  by 
Jefferson  military  and  civil  commandni 
Louisiana,  holding  the  office  from  1805 
and  fluring  the  latter  part  of  the  time  w 
j of  public  moneys  in  Missouri.  In  the  1 
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year  he  returned  to  South  Carolina,  and  was  chosen 
» member  of  the  legislature,  ne  was  surveyor- 
pfwral  in  1825.  and  secretary  of  state  from  1881 
till  1835,  when  he  retired  from  public  life. 

HAMMOND.  William  Alexander,  physician, 
h.  in  Annapolis,  MtL,  28  A up.,  1828.  He  was 
jjaloated  at  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  city 
of  New  York,  and 
entered  the  U.  S. 
army  in  1849  as 
assistant  surgeon, 
with  the  rank  of 
1st  lieutenant.  In 
October,  1880,  he 
resipncd  to  accept 
the  professorship  of 
anatomy  and  phy- 
siology in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Man- land, 
but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war 
he  again  entered  t he 
/ army  and  was  as- 
signed  to  the  or- 
ganization of  gen- 
eral hospitals  in  Hagerstown,  Frederick,  and  Bal- 
timore. Afterward  the  U.  S.  sanitary  commission 
anted  his  appointment  as  surgeon-general  of  the 
army,  and  in  April,  1882,  he  received  this  commis- 
sion with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  in- 
stituted radical  changes  in  the  management  of 
hb  office,  established  the  army  medical  museum 
br  special  order,  and  suggested  the  plan  of  the 
“Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  Rebellion.” 
Charges  of  irregularities  in  the  award  of  liquor 
contracts  were  made  against  him,  and  he  was  tried 
by  court-martial,  and  dismissed  from  the  army  in 
August.  1864.  He  at  once  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  settled  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
ftftd  made  a specialty  of  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system.  In  186 7-’ 73  he  was  professor  of  diseases 
of  the  mind  and  nervous  system  in  Bellevue  hos- 
pital medical  college,  and  then  was  elected  to  a 
similar  chair  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  remained 
there  until  1882.  when  he  became  one  of  the  found- 
er} of  the  New  York  post -graduate  medical  school, 
and  has  since  delivered  lectures  on  his  specialty  in 
that  institution.  Dr.  Harnmond  has  also  delivered 
lectures  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  and  in  1870  became  physician  at 
the  New  York  state  hospital  for  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system.  In  1878  a bill  was  submitted  to 
congress  authorizing  the  president  to  review  the 
proceedings  of  the  court-martial,  and,  if  justice 
demanded,  to  reinstate  Dr.  Hammond.  This 
measure  was  passed  by  the  house  unanimously, 
and  by  the  senate  with  but  one  dissenting  vote. 
In  August,  1879,  it  was  approved  by  the  president. 
Dr.  Hammond  was  restored  to  his  place  on 
the  rolls  of  the  army  as  surgeon-general  and  briga- 
dier-general on  the  retired  list.  Besides  contrib- 
uting to  current  medical  literature,  he  founded 
»nd  edited  the  “ Maryland  and  Virginia  Medical 
Journal,”  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  “ New 
York  Medical  Journal,”  and  established  the  **  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine  anti  Medi- 
talonrispnidence,  becoming  its  editor.  His  medi- 
cal works  in  book  - form  include  “ Physiological 
Memoirs'*  (Philadelphia.  1863);  “A  Treatise  on 
Hygiene,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Military 
Service”  (1863) ; “ Lectures  on  Venereal  Diseases’* 
“On  Wakefulness,  with  an  Introductory 
Chapter  on  the  Physiology  of  Sleep  ” (1865) ; “ On 


' Sleep  and  its  Derangements”  (1869);  “Insanity 
and  its  Medico  - Ix*gal  Relations”  (New  York. 

1866) ;  “ Physics  and  Physiology  of  Spiritualism  ” 
(1870);  **  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,"  which 
has  been  translated  into  French  and  Italian  (1871); 
“ Insanity  in  its  Relation  to  Crime”  (1873);  “Lec- 
tures on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,”  edit- 
ed by  T.  M.  B.  Cross  (1874);  “Spiritual ism  and 
Allied  Causes  and  Conditions  of  Nervous  Derange- 
ment” (1876;  reissued  as  “Certain  Forms  of  Ner- 
vous Derangement,”  1880);  “Treatise  on  Insanity 
in  its  Medical  Relations ”(1883);  and  “On  Sexual 
Impotence  in  the  Male  ”(1883).  He  has  also  edited 
“ Military.  Medical,  and  Surgical  Essays,”  preiwred 
for  the  U.  S.  sanitary  commission  (Philadelphia, 
1864),  and  translated  from  the  German,  Meyer’s 
“ Electricity  in  its  Relations  to  Practical  Medicine” 
(New  York,  1869;  new  ed„  1874).  Dr.  Ilanunond 
is  the  author  of  various  novels,  including  “ Robert 
Severn©;  his  Friend  and  Enemies”  (Philadelphia, 

1867) ;  “Lai”  (New  York,  1884);  “Dr.  Grattan” 
(1884) ; “ Mr.  Oldraixon  ” (1885) ; “ A Strong-Mind- 

i ed  Woman,  or  Two  Years  After  ” (1886) ; and  “ On 
i the  Susquehanna  " (1887). 

HAMOND,  Sir  Andrew  Snape,  British  naval 
officer,  b.  in  Blackheath,  England,  17  Dec.,  1738;  d. 
near  Lynn.  Norfolk,  England,  12  Oct.,  1828.  He 
entered  the  British  navy  in  1753,  served  under  Lord 
Howe,  and  became  a post-captain  in  1780.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  war  he  joined 
the  “ Roebuck,”  a forty-four  gun  ship,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  occupation  of  New  York,  and  destroyed 
the  “ Delaware”  frigate  and  other  vessels  engaged 
in  obstructing  the  Delaware  river.  He  took  part  in 
the  unsuccessful  attack  on  Mud  island  in  October, 
1777,  as  also  in  the  successful  one  in  November  of 
that  year.  He  was  knighted  in  1778.  acted  as 
captain  of  the  fleet  at  the  reduction  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C..  in  1780,  and  late  in  the  year  was  ap- 
pointed  lieutenant-governor  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1783,  was  made  a baronet  on  18  Dec.,  of  that 
year,  became  a comptroller  in  the  navy  in  1794, 
and  retired  in  1806  with  a pension. 

HAMPTON,  Wade,  soldier,  b.  in  South  Caro- 
lina in  1754;  d.  in  Columbia,  S.  C„  4 Feb.,  1835. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Revolution  un- 
der Marion  and  Sumter,  and  after  the  war  was  in 
congress  in  1795-’7.  He  was  a presidential  elec- 
tor in  1801,  and  in  1803-'5  served  again  in  con- 
gress, having  l>eon  elected  as  a Democrat,  lie  was 
made  a colonel  in  the  U.  S.  army  in  1808,  placed 
in  command  of  one  of  the  regiments  that  hau  l>een 
raised  in  apprehension  of  war  with  England,  and 
in  P’ebrunrv,  1809,  was  promoted  to  brigadier-gen- 
eral, and  stationed  at  New  Orleans.  In  conse- 
quence of  continual  disagreements  with  his  subor- 
dinates he  was  superseded  by  Gen.  James  Wilkin- 
son in  1812,  and  during  the  war  with  England 
commanded  u force  on  the  northern  frontier,  hav- 
ing been  given  a major-general’s  commission  on  2 
March,  1813.  On  20  Oct.,  1813,  at  Chateau  gay, 
he  attacked  Sir  George  Prevast,  who  repelled  him 
with  an  inferior  force.  He  afterward  frustrated 
• the  attempt  on  Montreal  by  his  unwillingness  to 
| co-operate  with  his  old  rival,  Gen.  Wilkinson.  He 
I resigncMl  his  commission  on  6 April,  1814,  and  re- 
I turned  to  South  Carolina.  He  acquired  a large 
fortune  by  land  speculations,  and  at  his  death  was 
J supposed  to  lie  the  wealthiest  planter  in  the  United 
States,  owning  3,000  slaves.  Gen.  Hampton  was 
a fair  example  of  the  old-fashioned  slave-holding 
oligarchs,  being  of  a high,  proud,  stern,  ami  in- 
flexible character,  and  ably  administering  his  large 
estate. — His  son,  Wade,  b.  21  April,  1791 ; d.  on  a 
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plantation  near  Mississippi  river,  10  Feb.,  1858, 
became  lieutenant  of  dragoons  in  18111,  and  was 
acting  inspector-general  and  aide  to  Gen.  Jackson 
at  New  Orleans  in  January,  1815.  He  succeeded 
to  his  father’s  estates ; his  home  at  Columbia,  S.  C., 
was  famous  for  its  beauty  and  elegance,  and  the 
grounds  were  improved  at  a cost  of  $60,000,  a 
large  sum  for  that  time.  11  is  sisters  married  Gen. 
John  S.  Preston  and  Gov.  Richard  Manning. — 
Wade,  son  of  the  second  Wade.  b.  in  Columbia.  S. 
C.,  in  1818,  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 

South  Caroli- 
na, and  after- 
ward studied 
law,  but  with- 
out the  inten- 
tion of  practis- 
ing. Under  his 
father’s  train- 
ing he  became 
a good  horse- 
man, a fa- 
mous hunter, 
and  an  accom- 
plished fish- 
erman. He 
1 served  in  the 
legislature  of 

/l.  / . South  Caroli- 

Yh 

cal  views  were1 

those  of  a Democrat  of  a national,  rather  than  a se- 
cession, tendency,  and  were  not  popular  in  his  state. 
His  speech  against  the  reojxming  of  the  slave-trade 
was  culled  by  the  New  York  **  Tribune  a mas- 
ter-piece of  logic,  directed  by  the  noblest  senti- 
ments of  the  Christian  and  patriot.*'  His  earlier 
life  was,  however,  devoted  to  his  plantation  inter- 
ests in  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  ami  to  the 
pursuits  of  a man  of  fortune.  When  the  civil  war 
began,  Hampton  first  enlisted  as  a private,  but 
soon  raised  a command  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery,  which  was  known  as  “ Hampton's  Legion,” 
and  won  distinction  in  the  war.  At  Bull  Run  600 
of  his  infantry  held  for  some  time  the  Warrenton 
road  against  Keyes’s  corps,  and  were  sustaining 
Bee  when  Jackson  came  to  their  aid.  In  the  pen- 
insular campaign  they  were  again  distinguished, 
and  at  Seven  Pines  lost  half  their  number,  and 


Humpton  himself  received  a painful  wound  in  the 
foot.  Soon  afterward  he  was  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  cavalry,  and  assigned  to  Gen.  J.  PI  B.  Stu- 
art's command.  He  was  frequently  selected  for  de- 
tached service,  in  which  he  was  uncommonly  success- 
ful. In  the  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  campaigns 
of  1862-'3  Hampton  was  actively  engaged,  ami  he 
distinguished  himself  at  Gettysburg,  receiving 
three  wounds.  It  is  said  that  twenty-one  out  of 
twenty-three  field-officers  and  more  than  half  the 
men  in  Hampton’s  command  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  this  battle.  Hampton  was  made  a 
major-general,  with  rank  from  8 Aug.,  1868.  In 
186-1,  after  several  days’  fighting,  he  gave  Sheridan 
a check  at  Trevillian’s  Station,  which  brake  up  a 
plan  of  campaign  that  included  a junction  with 
Hunter  and  t he  capture  of  Lynchburg.  In  twenty- 
three  days  he  captured  over  8,000  prisoners  ami 
much  material  of  war,  with  a loss  of  <10  men.  He 
was  made  commander  of  lice’s  cavalry  in  August, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  in  Septem- 
ber struck  the  rear  of  the  National  army  at  City 
Point,  bringing  away  400  prisoners  and  2.480  beeves. 
Soon  afterward,  in  another  action,  he  captured  500 
prisoners.  In  one  of  these  attacks  he  lost  his  son  in 
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battle.  Hampton  was  then  detached  to  1 
rnaml  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston's cavalr 
what  he  could  to  arrest  the  advance  of 
army  northward  from  Savannah  in  the 
1865.  After  the  unfortunate  burning  of  ( 
S.  C.,  on  its  evacuation  by  the  Conf« 
sharp  discussion  arose  between  (Jen.  Han 
Gen.  Sherman,  each  charging  the  other 
wilful  destruction  of  the  citv.  After  tl 
at  once  engaged  in  cotton-planting,  bui 
successful.  He  accepted  from  the  fir? 
legit  imate  consequences  of  defeat,  an  e 
mission  to  the  law,  and  the  civil  ami 
equality  of  the  negro;  but  he  hasstcadil) 
the  motives  and  conduct  of  his  people 
leaders.  In  1866.  shaking  of  the  negrt 
“ As  a slave,  he  was  faithful  to  us;  as  a 
let  us  treat  him  as  a friend.  Deal  with  1: 
ly,  lastly,  kindly.”  During  the  noonstr 
nod  Hampton’s  conciliatory  policy  foum 
vor  for  some  time,  but  in  1876  he  was  noni 
governor  against  Daniel  II.  Chamberla 
claimed  to  be  elected,  and  two  govern n 
organized,  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  finallv  i 
claims.  (See  Chamberlain,  Daniel  H. 
he  met  with  an  accident  by  which  he  1 
but,  while  his  life  was  despaired  of,  he  v 
to  the  U.  S.  senate,  where  lie  is  still  serv 
In  the  senate  his  course  has  been  that 
servative  Democrat.  He  has  advocate* 
currency,  resisting  all  inflation,  and  has 
acted  in  concert  with  Thomas  A.  Bayi 
aspirations  for  the  presidency  he  has 
Gen.  Hampton  married  in  early  life 
Preston,  youngest  daughter  of  Gen.  Fn 
ton.  His  second  wife  was  the  daughter 
George  McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina. 

HAMTRAMCK.  John  Francis,  *ol 
Canada  in  1757;  d.  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
1808.  He  served  as  captain  in  Dubois’s 
regiment  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  was 
major  of  infant rv.  29  Sept.,  1789,  and 
colonel,  commanding  the  1st  sub-legio 
1798.  He  held  command  of  the  left  wi 
Wayne’s  army,  and  was  distinguished  in 
on  the  Miami  on  20  Aug.,  1794.  In  1 
reived  the  commission  of  colonel.  He 
etnplarv  disciplinarian.  A monument  * 
to  his  memory  and  placed  in  the  grot 
Anne’s  Roman  Catholic  church,  Detn 
officers  whom  he  had  commanded. — II  is 
Francis,  soldier,  b.  in  Fort  Wayne,  Inc 
d.  in  Shepherdstown,  Va.,  21  April.  II 
sergeant  in  Zachary  Taylor’s  expedite 
Mississippi  river  in  1814.  and. owing  to  1 
in  an  action  opposite  the  mouth  of  1 
Illinois,  19  July,  1814,  with  700  Sac 
Indians  supported  by  British  battcric 
an  appointment  to  the  U.  S.  military  am 
was  graduated  in  1819  and  assigned  to  tl 
but  resigned  in  1822,  and  settled  near 
Mo.,  where  he  liecame  a planter.  Fra 
1831  he  was  Indian  agent  iorthe  Osage 
removed  to  Shepherdstown,  Va.,  in  1833 
engaged  as  a planter.  In  1835  he  was 
the  Virginia  militia,  and  held  this  |m>* 
death.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  wai 
of  the  1st  regiment  of  Virginia  volunto 
8 March  till  20  July,  1848,  he  was  g 
Saltillo.  From  1850  till  1854  he  wa« 
Shepherdstown.  In  1853  he  was  appoir 
of  the  Jefferson  county  court,  which  oil 
until  the  time  of  his  death. 

HANAFORD,  Phebe  Anne,  author 
tucket,  Mass.,  6 May,  1829.  Her  fal 
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George  W.  Coffin,  was  a ship-owner  and  merchant. 
Phebc  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  her  native 
town,  and  under  the  Rev.  Ethan  Allen,  rector  of 
St  Paul’s  Episcopal  church  there.  In  1849  she 
married  Joseph  H.  Hannford,  a teacher.  After 
teaching  several  years  in  Massachusetts,  she  edited 
in  1866-'8  the  “ Ladies’  Repository  ” and  “ The 
Myrtle,”  and  in  February,  1868,  began  regular 
ministerial  work,  having  been  ordained  the  first 
woman  minister  in  the  Universalist  church.  Since 
that  time  she  has  been  pastor  of  churches  in  Ging- 
ham and  Waltham,  Moss.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  made  preaching-tours 
throughout  the  middle  states,  Ohio,  and  Illinois. 
She  is  now  (1887)  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  New  Haven,  Conn.  In  1870-’2  she  was  at 
various  times  chaplain  of  the  Connecticut  legisla- 
ture. She  has  been  grand  worthy  chaplain  of  the 
Good  Templars,  and  represented  the  grand  lodge  in 
tho  right  worthy  lodge  at  Detroit  in  1867.  Besides 
poems,  addresses,  and  contributions  to  current  lit- 
erature, she  has  published  “ Lucretia  the  (Quaker- 
ess” (Boston,  1853);  “ Leonet te,  or  Truth  sought 
atijJ  Found ” (Philadelphia,  1857);  “The  Best  of 
Books,  and  its  History**  (1857);  “Abraham  Lin- 
coln” (Boston,  1865);  “Frank  Nelson,  the  Run- 
away Boy”  (1865);  “The  Soldier’s  Daughter” 
(1866);  “The  Captive  Boy  of  Tierra  del  Fuego” 
Ctfew  York,  1867);  “ Field,  Gunboat,  Hospital,  and 
Prison”  (Boston,  1867);  “The  Young  Captain” 
(1868);  “George  Peabody”  (1870);  “From  Shore 
to  Shore,  and  Other  Poems”  (1870);  “Charles 
Dickens  ” (1870) ; “ Women  of  the  Century  ” (1877) ; 
and  “Ordination  Book”  (New  Haven,  1887). 

HANCOCK,  George,  soldier,  b.  in  Virginia  in 
1755;  d.  in  Fotheringay,  Va.,  1 Aug.,  1820.  He 
wa*  educated  by  private  tutors.  During  the  Revo- 
lution he  served  as  colonel  of  infantry.  In  1793 
he  was  elected  to  congress  as  a Democrat,  and  re- 
elected for  the  following  term,  serving  until  1797. 
He  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  associates. 

HANCOCK.  John,  clergyman,  b.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass,,  in  1671;  d.  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  5 Dec., 
1752.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1689, 
studied  for  the  ministry,  was  called  to  preach  as  a 
candidate  by  tho  Congregational  church  at  Lex- 
ington, Mass.,  in  1697,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  ordained  its  pastor.  Here  he  continued  to 
preach  until  his  death.  In  1734  his  son,  Kbcnezer. 
was  given  him  as  an  assistant,  but  the  young  man 
died  suddenly  in  1740,  before  he  had  completed 
his  thirtieth  year.  Mr.  Hancock  was  the  author  of 
four  published  sermons  delivered  on  special  occa- 
sions between  1722  and  1748. — His  son,  Thomas, 
merchant,  b.  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  in  1702;  d.  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  1 Aug.,  1764,  began  life  as  a book- 
seller, but  afterward  became  a successful  merchant. 
Having  no  children,  he  left  most  of  his  large  for- 
tune to  his  nephew,  John.  Among  his  liequests 
were  4.'  1,000  to  Harvard  college  wherewith  to  round 
a professorship  of  the  Hebrew  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages. £1,000  for  propagating  the  gospel  among 
the  Indians,  and  £G00  to  the  town  of  Boston,  to  be 
used  in  the  erection  of  an  insane  hospital,  lie  was 
liberal  in  his  religious  and  political  sentiments, 
but  inclined  to  take  part  with  the  royal  govern- 
ment in  its  disputes  with  the  colonies.  lie  was  a 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  of  the 
council  of  Massachusetts, — Another  son,  John, 
clergyman,  b.  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  in  1703;  d.  in 
Braintree  (now  Quincv),  Mass..  7 May,  1744.  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1719,  and  ordained  at 
Braintree,  2 Nov.,  1726,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death.  He  |K>aseased  good  talents,  and  was 
noted  for  diligence,  prudence,  and  fidelity.  He 


was  the  author  of  several  sermons  and  letters 
printed  between  1738  and  1748. — The  second  John’s 
son,  John,  statesman,  h.  in  (Quincy,  Mass.,  12  Jan., 
1737 : d.  there,  8 Oct.,  1793,  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1754.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  was 
adopted  by  his  uncle,  Thomas,  who  took  him  into 
his  counting-house  and  left  him  a large  fortune,  tho 
nephew  succeeding  to  the  business.  In  1700  he 
was  chosen  to  represent  Boston  in  tho  Massa- 
chusetts house  of  representatives  with  James  Otis, 
Thomas  Cushing,  und  Samuel  Adams,  “where,” 
says  Eliot.  “ he  blazed  a Whig  of  the  first  magni- 
tude.” Tho  seizure  of  his  sloop,  the  “Liberty,” 
for  au  alleged  evasion  of  the  laws  of  trnde,  caused 
a riot,  the  royal  commissioners  of  customs  barely 
escaping  with'  their  lives.  After  the  nffray  known 
as  the  “ Boston  massacre,”  5 March,  1770,  he  was 
a member  of  the  committee  to  demand  of  the  royal 
governor  the  removal  of  the  troops  from  the  city; 
and  at  the  funeral  of  tho  slain  ho  delivered  an  all- 
dress  so  glowing  und  fearless  in  its  reprobation  of 
the  conduct  of  the  soldiery  and  their  leaders  as 
greatly  to  offend 
1 the  governor.  In 
1774  ho  was  clout- 
ed. with  Samuel 
Adams,  a mem- 
| ber  of  the  Provin- 
cial congress  at 
1 Concord,  Mass., 
and  subsequently 
liecame  its  presi- 
dent. It  was  to 
secure  t ho  persons 
of  these  two  pa- 
triots that  the  ex- 
pedition to  Con- 
cord in  April, 

1775,  which  led 
to  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  was 
undertaken  by 
the  authorities.  It  was,  however,  futile,  as  they  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  escape.  On  12  J une,  follow- 
ing, Gen.  Gage  issued  a proclamation  offering  par- 
don to  all  the  rebels,  excepting  Samuel  Adams  and 
John  Hancock,  “whose  offences,”  it  was  declared, 
“ are  of  too  flagitious  a nature  to  admit  of  any  other 
consideration  than  that  of  condign  punishment.” 
Mr.  Hancock  was  a delegate  from  Massachusetts 
to  the  Continental  congress  from  1775  till  1780, 
and  from  1785  till  178(7,  serving  as  president  of 
that  body  from  Mav,  1775,  till  October,  1777.  Tho 
Declaration  of  Independence,  as  first  published, 
bore  only  his  name  as  president.  In  1776  he  was 
commissioned  major-general  of  the  Massachusetts 
militia,  and  in  August,  1778,  commanded  the  con- 
tingent of  that  state  in  the  expedition  against 
Rhode  Islam!.  He  was  a member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts constitutional  convention  of  1780,  and 
was  governor  of  the  state  from  the  latter  year  till 
1785,  and  again  from  1787  until  his  death,  being 
re-elected  annually.  In  tho  president  Lai  election 
of  1789,  Gov.  Hancock  received  four  electoral  votes. 
He  was  a mail  of  strong  common  sense  and  decision 
of  character,  of  polished  manners,  easy  address, 
affable,  liberal,  and  charitable.  In  his  public 
speeches  he  displayed  a high  degree  of  eloquence. 
As  a presiding  officer  he  was  dignified,  impartial, 
quick  of  apprehension,  and  always  commanded 
the  respect  of  congress.  He  employed  his  large 
fortune  for  useful  and  benevolent  purposes,  and 
was  a liberal  donor  to  Harvard  college.  When  the 
liest  method  of  driving  the  British  from  Boston 
was  under  discussion  at  a patriotic  club  in  that 
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town,  he  is  said  to  have  declared,  **  Burn  Boston,  | 
and  make  John  Hancock  a beggar,  if  the  public  | 
good  requires  it.”  In  the  autumn  of  1776  congress  [ 
gave  Washington  instructions  to  destroy  Boston 
tf  it  should  be  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  dis- 
lodge the  enemy.  Mr.  Hancock  then  wrote  to  that 
officer  to  the  effect  that,  although  probably  the 
largest  property-owner  in  the  city,  “ he  was  anxious 
the  thing  should  be  done  if  it  would  benefit  the  ! 
cause.”  John  Adams  said  of  his  character : uNor 


were  his  talents  or  attainments  inconsiderable. 
They  were  far  superior  to  many  who  have  been 
much  more  celebrated.  He  had  a great  deal  of 
political  sagacity  and  insight  into  men.  He  was 
by  no  means  a contemptible  scholar  or  orator. 
Compared  with  Washington,  Lincoln,  or  Knox,  he 
was  learned.”  lie  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from 
Yale  and  Princeton  in  1769,  and  that  of  LL.  1). 
from  Brown  in  1768,  and  from  Harvard  in  1792. 
The  illustration  represents  tho  Hancock  house, 
which  stood  in  Beacon  street,  Boston. 

HANCOCK,  John,  jurist,  b.  in  Jackson  county, 
Ala..  29  Oct.,  1824.  After  two  years  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hast  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  ho  studied 
law  in  Winchester,  Term.,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1846,  and  sotted  in  Texas  in  1847.  In  that  year 
he  held  the  office  of  state’s  attorney.  lie  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  state  in 
1851,  where  he  servisl  until  his  resignation  in  1855. 
In  1809 -'1  ho  was  a member  of  the  legislature,  but 
was  expelled  on  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allc- 

frfciitne  to  the  southern  Confederacy.  He  declined 
o take  arms  during  tho  civil  war.  and,  in  order  to 
avoid  conscription,  went  to  Mexico  in  1804,  anil 
subsequently  to  Now  York  and  Kentucky.  After 
witnessing  (ten.  I >00**  surrender,  he  returned  to 
Texas,  and  took  an  active  part  In  tho  restoration  of 
order.  He  was  a member  of  the  State  constitu- 
tional convention  in  1806,  and  was  a meinlier  of 
congress  from  1 872  llll  1«77.  and  again  in  1881 -’8, 
having  Itccii  elected  a Democrat.  During  his 
term  of  service  he  seen  nil  the  passage  of  acts 
changing  the  manner  of  Issuing  rations  to  Indians 
on  the  reservations,  so  that  they  were  given  every 
M'Ycnllt  day  I prohibiting  bunting- parlies  unless 
accompanied  by  II,  H.  troops.  thus  ending  Indian 
mtds  from  the  reservations i and  establismng  a 
tuktilm v h'li'Kiwi't'  iif.iiiMl  llll'  fnmtlrm  III  ,1  *•*»■<• 
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phia,  and  when  quite  a youn^  man  was  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources,  having  displeased  his 
guardian  by  not  marrying  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 
He  supported  himself  and  wife  by  teaching  while 
studying  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828,  and 
removed  to  Norristown,  where  he  practised  his  pro- 
fession forty  years,  earning  the  reputation  of  a well- 
read,  judicious,  and  successful  lawyer.  Winfield  S. 
Hancock  had  the  combined  advantages  of  home  in- 
struction and  a course  in  the  Norristown  academy 
and  tho  public  high-school.  He  early  evinced  a 
taste  for  military  exercises,  and  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen entered  the  U.  S,  military  academy,  where  he 
was  graduated.  1 July,  1844.  He  wus  at  once 
brevetted  2d  lieutenant  in  the  6th  infantry,  and 
assigned  to  duty  at  Fort  Towson,  Indian  terri- 
tory. He  received  his  commission  as  2d  lieuten- 
ant while  his  regiment  was  stationed  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Mexico,  where  the  difficulties  that  resulted 
in  the  Mexican  war  had  already  begun.  He  was 
ordered  to  active  service  in  the  summer  of  1847, 
joined  the  army  of  Gen.  Scott  in  its  advance  upon 
the  Mexican  capital,  participated  in  the  four  prin- 
cipal battles  of  the  campaign,  and  was  breveted 
1st  lieutenant  for  gallant  anu  meritorious  conduct 
in  those  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco.  From  1848 
till  1855  he  served  as  regimental  quartermaster  and 
adjutant,  being  most  oF  the  time  stationed  at  St. 
Louis.  On  7 Nov.,  1855,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
Quartermaster  with  the  rank  or  captain,  and  or- 
dered to  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  where  Gen.  William  S. 
Harney  was  in  command  of  the  military'  forces  op- 
erating against  the  Seminoles.  He  served  under  this 
officer  during  the  troubles  in  Kansas  in  1857-*8, 
and  afterward  accompanied  his  expedition  to  Utah, 
where  serious  complications  had  arisen  between 
the  Gentiles  and  tlie  Mormons.  From  1859  till 
1861  Capt.  Hancock  was  chief  quartermaster  of  the 
southern  district  of  California  At  tho  beginning 
of  the  civil  war  iti  1861  he  asked  to  lie  relieved 
from  duty  on  the  Pacific  coast, and  was  transferred 
to  more  active  service  at  the  seat  of  war.  In  a let- 
ter to  a friend  at  this  time  he  said:  “ Mv  politics 
are  of  a practical  kind — the  integrity  of  the  coun- 
try, the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  government,  an 
honorable  peace,  or  none  at  all.”  lie  was  commis- 
sioned a brigadier-general  of  volunteers  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  23  Sept,,  1861,  and  at  once  bent  all 
his  energies  to  aid  in  the  organization  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  During  the  peninsular  campaign 
under  Gen.  McClellan  he  was  especially  conspicu- 
ous at  the  battles  of  Williamsburg  anil  Frazier’s 
Farm.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  subsequent 
campaign  in  Maryland,  at  the  battles  of  Jsouth 
Mountain  and  Antietam,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  1st  division  of  the  2d  army  corps, 
on  the  battle-field,  during  tho  second  day’s  fight  at 
Antietam,  17  Sept.,  1862.  He  was  soon  afterward 
mado  a major-general  of  volunteers,  and  com- 
manded the  same  division  in  the  attempt  to  storm 
Marve’s  Heights,  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
13  Dec.,  1862.  In  this  assault  Gen.  Hancock  led 
his  men  through  such  a fire  as  has  rarely  been  en- 
countered in  warfare.  He  commanded  5,000  men. 
and  left  2,013  of  them  on  the  field.  In  the  three 
days’  fight  at  Chancellorsville.  in  May,  1863,  Han- 
cock’* division  took  a prominent  part.  While  on 
the  march  t hrough  western  Maryland  in  pursuit  of 
the  invading  army  of  Gen.  Lee,  on  25  June,  he  was 
ordered  by  the  president  to  assume  command  of 
the  2d  army  corps.  On  the  27th  Gen.  Hooker 
asked  to  be*  relieved  from  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac;  and  orders  from  the  war 
department  reached  his  headquarters  near  Fred- 
erick, Md.,  assigning  Maj.-Gen.  George  G.  Meade 
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to  its  command.  On  1 July  the  report  reached 
Gen.  Meade,  who  was  fifteen  miles  distant,  that 
thprc  was  fighting  at  Gettysburg,  and  that  Gen. 
Reynolds  had  been  killed.  Gen.  Meade,  who  knew 
nothing  of  Gettysburg,  sent  Gen.  Hancoek  with 
orders  to  take  immediate  command  of  the  forces 
and  report  what  should  be  done;  whether  to  give 
the  enemy  battle  there,  or  fall  back  to  another  pro- 
posed line.  Hancock  reported  that  ho  considered 
Gettysburg  the  place  to  fight  the  coining  battle,  and 
continued  in  command  until  the  arrival  of  Meade. 
In  the  decisive  action  of  3 July  he  commanded  on 
the  left  centre,  which  was  the  main  point  assailed 
by  the  Confederates,  and  was  shot  from  his  horse. 
Though  dangerously  wounded,  he  remained  on  the 
field  till  he  saw  that  tho  enemy’s  assault  was 
broken,  when  he  despatched  his  aide-de-camp,  Mai. 
W.  G.  Mitchell,  with  the  following  message : “ Tell 
Gen.  Mrade  that  the  troops  under  my  command 
have  repulsed  the  enemy’s  assault,  and  that  we 
have  gained  a great  victory.  The  enemy  is  now 
flying  in  all  directions  in  iny  front.”  Gen.  Meade 
returned  this  reply : “ Say  to  Gen.  Hancock  that  I 
regret  exceedingly  that  he  is  wounded,  and  that  I 
thank  him  in  the  name  of  the  country  and  for  my- 
self for  the  service  he  lias  rendered  to-day.”  In  a 
report  to  Gen.  Meade,  after  he  had  been  carried 
from  the  field,  he  says  that,  when  he  left  the  line 
of  battle,  “ not  a reliel  is  in  sight  upright,  and  if 
the  5th  and  Gth  corps  are  pressed  up,  tho  enemy 
will  be  destroyed.”  Out  of  fewer  than  10.000  men  ■ 
the  2d  corps  lost  at  Gettysburg  about  4,000  killed 
or  wounded.  It  captured  4,500  prisoners  and 
about  thirty  colors,  iron.  Hancoek  at  first  received 
but  slight  credit  for  the  part  he  took  in  this  battle, 
his  name  not  being  mentioned  in  the  joint  resolu- 
tion passed  by  congress,  28  Jan.,  1864,  which 
thanked  Meade,  Hooker,  Howard,  and  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  tho  Potomac  generally. 
But  justice  was  only  delayed,  as,  on  21  April,  I860, 
congress  passed  a resolution  thanking  him  for  his 
services  in  the  campaign  of  1863. 

Disabled  by  his  wound,  he  was  not  again  em- 
ployed on  active  duty  until  March,  1864.  being 
meanwhile  engaged  in  recruiting  the  2d  army 
corps,  of  which  he  resumed  command  at  the  own- 
ing of  the  spring  cam  (align  of  that  vear,  and  bore 
a prominent  part  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness 
and  Spottsyl vania,  where  the  fighting  was  almost 
continuous  from  the  5th  to  the  26th  of  May.  In  the 
engagement  at  Spottsyl  vania  Court-House,  Gen. 
Hancock,  on  the  night  of  the  11th,  moved  to  a po- 
sition within  1.200  yards  of  Gen.  Ix*e\s  right  cen- 
tre, where  it  formed  a sharp  salient  since  known  as 
“ the  bloody  angle.”  and  early  on  tho  morning  of 
the  12th  he  gave  the  order  to  advance.  His  heavy 
column  overran  the  Confederate  pickets  without 
firing  a shot,  burst  through  the  abatis,  and  after  a 
short  hand-to-huml  conflict  inside  the  intrench- 
ments,  captured  “nearly  4,000  prisoners,  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery,  with  horses,  caissons,  and  mate- 
rial complete,  several  thousand  stand  of  small- 
arms  ana  upward  of  thirty  colors.”  The  fighting 
at  this  point  was  as  fierce  as  any  during  the  war, 
the  battle  raging  furiously  and  incessantly  along 
the  whole  line  throughout  the  day  and  late  into  \ 
the  night.  Gen.  Ix*  made  five  separate  Assaults  to  , 
retake  tho  works,  but  without  success.  In  the  sub- 
sequent operations  of  the  army,  at  the  crossing  of  | 
the  North  Anna,  the  second  battle  of  Cold  Harlior,  i 
and  the  assault  on  tho  lines  in  front  of  Petersburg,  j 
Gen.  Hancock  was  active  and  indefatigable  till  17 
June,  when  his  Gettysburg  wound,  breaking  out 
afresh,  became  so  dangerous  that  he  was  compelled 
to  go  on  sick-leave,  but  resumed  his  command 


again  in  ton  days.  He  was  appointed  a brigadier- 
general  in  the  regular  army,  12  Aug.,  1864,  “for 
gallant  and  distinguished  services  in  the  battles  of 
the  Wilderness,  Spottsyl  vania.  and  Cold  Harbor, 
and  in  all  the  operations  of  the  army  in  Virginia 
under  Lieut. -Gen.  Grant.”  On  21  Aug.  the  2d 
corps  was  brought  to  Petersburg  by  a long  night 
march,  and  on  the  25th  occurred  the  only  notablo 
disaster  in  Hancock's  career.  While  he  was  in- 
trenched at  Ream’s  Station  on  the  Weldon  rail- 
road, which  the  corps  had  torn  up.  his  lines  were 
carried  bv  a powerful  force  of  tho  enemy,  and 
many  of  his  men  captured.  The  troops  forming 
the  remnants  of  his  corps  refused  to  bestir  them- 
selves, ami  even  the  few  veterans  left  seemed  dis- 
heartened by  the  slaughter  they  had  seen  and 
the  fatigues  they  had  undergone.  Gen.  Morgan’s 
account  of  the  battle  describes  the  commander, 
covered  with  dust,  begrimed  with  powder  and 
smoke,  laying  his  hand  upon  a staff-officer's  shoul- 
der and  saying:  “Colonel,  l do  not  care  to  die,  but  I 
pray  to  Gcxl  1 may  never  leave  this  field.”  In  the 
movement  against  the  South  Side  railroad,  which 
began  26  October,  Gen.  Hancock  took  a leading 
jutrt.  and.  although  the  expedition  failed,  his  share 
in  it  was  brilliant  and  successful.  This  was  his 
last  action.  On  26  Nov.  he  was  called  to  Washing- 
ton to  organize  a veteran  corps  of  50,000  men.  and 
continued  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty  till  26 
Feb.,  1865,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the  command 
■ of  the  Middle  military  division,  and  ordered  to 
Winchester,  Va,  to  relieve  Gen.  Sheridan  from  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah.  The 
latter  set  out  tho  next  morning  with  a large  force 
of  cavalry  on  his  expedition  down  the  Shenandoah 
volley.  Gen.  Hancock  now  devoted  himself  to  or- 
ganizing and  equipping  a force  as  powerful  as  pos- 
sible from  the  mass  at  his  command  ; and  his  suc- 
cess was  acknowledged  in  a despatch  from  the 
secretary  of  war.  After  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent. Lincoln,  Gen.  Hancock's  headquarters  were 
transferred  to  Washington,  and  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  defences  of  the  capital.  On  26 
July,  1866,  he  was  appointed  a major-general  in 
tho  regular  army,  and  on  the  16th  of  the  following 
month  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Missouri,  where  he  conducted  a suc- 
cessful warfare  against  the  Indians  on  the  plains, 
until  relieved  by  Gen.  Sheridan.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  tho  command  of  the  5th  military  district, 
comprising  Texas  ami  Louisiana,  26  Aug.,  1867, 
with  headquarters  at  New  Orleans.  At  this  time 
he  issued  his  “ General  Order  No.  40,”  which  made 
it  plain  that  his  opinion  as  to  the  duties  of  a mili- 
tary commander  in  time  of  peace,  and  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  southern  states,  were  not  consistent 
with  the  reconstruct  ion  policy  determined  upon  by 
congress.  He  was  therefore  relieved  at  his  own  re- 
quest, 28  March.  1868,  and  given  the  command  of 
tbe  Division  of  the  Atlantic,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York  city.  After  the  accession  of  Gen.  Grant 
to  the  presidency,  he  was  sent,  5 March,  1809,  to 
the  l>epartment  of  Dakota;  but  on  the  death  of 
Gen.  Meade,  6 Nov.,  1872,  he  was  again  assigned  to 
the  Division  of  the  Atlantic.  Gen.  Hancock’s  name 
was  favorably  mentioned  in  1868  and  1872  as  a 
candidate  for  presidential  honors,  and  he  was  nom- 
inated thecanuidate  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
Cincinnati  convention.  24  June,  1880.  On  the  first 
ballot  he  received  171  votes,  in  a convention  con- 
taining 788  members,  ami  Senator  Bayard,  of  Dela- 
ware. 153b  The  remainder  of  the  votes  were  scab* 
tered  among  twelve  candidates.  On  the  second  bal- 
lot Gen.  Hancock  received  320  votes.  Senator  Thom- 
as F.  Bayard  111,  and  Speaker  Samuel  J.  Kaudall, 
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of  the  house  of  representatives,  advanced  from  6 1869-’72,  and  in  June,  1878,  he  was  appointed 
to  128$  votes.  On  the  next  ballot  Gen.  Hancock  judge  in  the  supreme  court  to  fill  out  the  unex- 
received  705  votes,  and  the  nomination  was  made  pired  term  of  William  F.  Allen,  but  returned  to 
unanimous.  The  election  in  November  resulted  in  practice  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  He  de- 
the  following  popular  vote:  James  A.  Garfield,  Re-  dined  the  Democratic  nomination  for  governor, 
publican,  4, *$54, 416;  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  Demo-  and  also  the  appointment  of  judge  of  the  superior 
crat,  4,444,952 : James  B.  Weaver,  Greenback,  808,-  court  in  1875,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
578;  Neal  Dow,  Prohibition,  10,305.  After  the  con-  for  the  reform  of  the  municipal  government.  In 
elusion  of  the  canvass  Gen.  Hancock  continued  in  1885  he  was  president  of  the  special  water  cornmis- 
tlie  discharge  of  official  duty.  His  last  notable  ap-  sion  of  Albany.  Judge  Hand  had  a large  practice 
pearance  in  public  was  at  Gen.  Grant  s funeral,  all  before  the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York.  He  was 
the  arrangements  for  which  were  carried  out  under  senior  counsel  in  all  the  elevated  railroad  cases, 
his  supervision.  The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  represented  the  state  against  the  canal  contractors, 
as  a citizen  and  a soldier  was  perhaps  never  greater  and  frequently  declined  to  be  a candidate  for  pub- 
than  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  outlived  lie  office  during  his  latter  years.  He  collected  one 
the  political  slanders  to  which  his  candidacy  had  of  the  most  valuable  libraries  in  the  state,  was 
given  rise,  and  his  achievements  in  the  field  during  president  of  the  Young  men’s  Christian  associa- 
the  civil  war  had  become  historic.  His  place  as  a tion  of  Albany  in  1863,  and  of  the  New  York  state 
general  is  doubtless  foremost  among  those  who  bar  association  in  1865,  and  received  the  degree  of 
never  fought  an  independent  campaign.  He  was  LL.  D.  from  Union  in  1884.  He  edited  “The  Phi- 
not  only  brave  himself,  but  he  had  the  ability  to  lobiblon  of  Chancellor  Debury”  (Albany,  1861). 
inspire  masses  of  men  with  courage.  He  was  HAND,  Daniel  Whilldln,  surgeon,  b.  in  Cape 
quick  to  perceive  opportunities  amid  the  dust  and  May  Court-House,  N.  J.,  18  Aug.,  1834.  He  re- 
smoke  of  battle,  and  was  equally  quick  to  seize  ceived  an  academic  education,  took  apnrtial  course 
them ; and  although  impulsive,  he  was  at  the  same  at  the  University  of  Lewisburg.  Pa.,  and  then 
time  tenacious.  He  had  the  bravery  that  goes  for-  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
ward  rapidly,  and  the  bravery  tnat  gives  way  where  he  was  graduated  in  1856.  In  185f  he  be- 
slowly.  Gen.  Grant  says:  “Hancock  stands  the  gan  practice  in  his  profession  at  St.  Paul,  Minn, 
most  conspicuous  figure  of  all  the  general  officers  In  July,  1861,  he  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon 
who  did  not  exercise  a separate  command.  He  of  the*  1st  Minnesota  volunteers,  and  in  t he  next 
commanded  a corps  longer  than  any  other  one,  and  month  was  commissioned  brigade-surgeon  with 
his  name  was  never  mentioned  as  having  committed  the  rank  of  major.  He  accompanied  the  Army  of 
in  battle  u blunder  for  which  he  was  responsible,  the  Potomac  in  the  peninsular  campaign  ; was 
He  was  a man  of  very  conspicuous  personal  ap-  slightly  wounded  at  Fair  Oaks;  in  August,  1862, 
pearance.  Tall,  well-formed,  and,  at  the  time  of  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  general  hospital  at 
which  1 now  write,  young  and  fresh-looking,  he  Newport  News ; and  in  October  made  medical  di- 
presented  an  appearance  that  would  attract  the  at-  rector  of  U.  S.  forces  at  Suffolk,  Va.  While  on 
tention  of  an  army  as  he  passed.  His  genial  dis-  duty  near  Suffolk,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  May, 
position  made  him  friends,  and  his  personal  cour-  1863,  confined  in  Libbv  prison,  and  after  his  release, 
age  and  his  presence  with  his  command  in  the  in  July,  1863,  was  made  medieal  director  of  North 
thickest  of  the  fight  won  him  the  confidence  of  Carolina.  In  Fcbruarv,  1865,  he  was  promoted  to 
troops  serving  under  him.*'  To  a reporter  in  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  the  next  month  to  colo- 
search  of  adverse  criticism  during  the  presidential  nel.  He  was  mustered  out  of  service  in  November, 
canvass  of  1880,  Gen.  Sherman  said : “ If  you  will  1865,  and  resumed  practice  in  St.  Paul.  Since 
sit  down  and  write  the  best  thing  that  can  be  put  1872  he  has  been  president  of  the  Minnesota  board 
in  language  about  Gen.  Hancock  as  an  officer  and  of  health,  in  1883  was  appointed  professor  of  sur- 
a gentleman,  I will  sign  it  without  hesitation.”  gery  in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  is  one  of 
Sec  “ Lire  of  Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock.”  by  Junkin  and  the  founders  of  the  State  medical  society.  He  has 
Norton  (New  York,  1880);  “ Addresses  at  a Meeting  written  largely  for  medical  journals, 
of  the  Military  Service  Institution  in  Memory  of  HAND,  Edwurd,  soldier,  b.  in  Clyduff,  King’s 
Hancock  ” (1886);  Francis  A.  Walker’s  “ History  of  co.,  Ireland,  31 
the  Second  Corps”  (1887):  and  “In  Mernoriam:  Dec.,  1744;  d.  in 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  ” (1887).  Rockford,  Lancas- 

HANVD,  Augustas  U.,  jurist,  b.  in  Stonehain,  ter  co.,  Pa.,  8 Sept., 

Vt.f  4 Sept.,  1808;  d.  in  Elizabethtown,  Essex  1802.  In  1774  he 
co.,  N.  Y.,  8 March,  1878.  He  studied  law  at  the  accompanied  the 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  school,  and.  removing  to  Eliza-  18th  Royal  Irish 
bethtown,  N.  Y.t  was  soon  afterward  appointed  regiment  to  this 
surrogate  of  Essex  county.  He  served  in  congress  country  as  sur- 
in  1839-*41,  having  been  chosen  as  a Democrat,  geon’s  mate,  but 
and  was  a member  of  the  state  senate  and  chair-  resigned  and  set- 
man  of  its  judiciary  committee  in  1845-’8.  Ho  tied  in  Pcnnsylvn- 
was  elected  a justice  of  the  state  supreme  court  in  nia  in  the  practice 
T848,  anti  on  this  bench  and  that  of  the  court  of  medicine.  At 
of  appeals  lie  sat  until  his  defeat  for  the  latter  the  beginning  of 
office  in  1855.  He  then  resumed  the  practice  of  the  Revolution  he 
his  profession,  in  which  he  continued  til)  his  death,  joined  Gen.  Will- 
lie  was  a delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  lam  Thompson’s 
convention  of  1868. — His  son.  Samuel,  jurist,  b.  brigade  as  lieutcn- 
in  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y.,  1 May,  1834 ; d.  in  Al-  ant -colonel,  and 
banv,  N.  Y.,  21  Mav,  1886,  was  graduated  at  Union  served  at  the  siege 
college  in  1851,  and  practised  Taw  with  his  father  of  Boston.  He  was 
in  Elizabethtown  till  his  removal  in  1860  to  Al-  promoted  colonel 
bany.  He  was  corporation  counsel  for  the  city  of  in  1776,  engaged  in  the  battles  of  l>ong  Island 
Albany  in  1863,  reporter  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  and  Trenton,  and  was  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
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oral  in  1777.  He  succeeded  Gen.  John  Stark  in 
command  at  Albany  in  1778,  and  noon  afterward 
served  with  Gen.  John  Sullivan  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  in  central 
New  York.  The  command  of  one  of  the  two  bri- 
pl«  of  the  light-infantry  corps  was  assigned  him 
jn  August,  1780,  and  near  the  close  of  the  war  he 
succeeded  Alexander  Scaramell  as  adjutant-general. 
He  was  a member  of  congress  in  1784-’5,  a signer 
of  the  Pennsylvania  constitution  of  1790,  and  occu- 
pied many  local  offices  of  public  trust.  In  1798, 
in  anticipation  of  a war  w’ith  France,  Gen.  Wash- 
ington recommended  Gen.  Hand’s  appointment  as 
adjutant-general.  He  was  of  tine  and  manly  appear- 
ance, and  distinguished  in  the  army  for  his  tine 
horsemanship.  Although  he  was  of  a daring  dis- 
position, he  won  the  affection  of  his  troops  by  his 
amiability  and  gentleness. 

HANDLEY,  George,  governor  of  Georgia,  b. 
near  Sheffield,  England,  9 Feb.,  1752;  d.  in  Rae's 
Hall.  Ga.,  17  Sept.,  1793.  He  arrived  in  Savannah 
in  May,  1775,  joined  the  Georgia  continental  lot- 
tery as  captain  in  1776,  and  rose  to  be  lieutenant- 
colonel.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  during  the  Revolution,  and  was 
captured  at  Augusta  and  sent  to  Charleston  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  Ho  was  afterward  sheriff  of  Rich- 
mond county,  often  a member  of  the  legislature, 
and  in  1787  was  inspector-general.  He  was  elected 
governor  of  the  state  in  1788,  and  from  August, 
17X1,  till  his  death,  was  collector  of  the  port  of 
Brunswick.  He  was  also  a commissioner  to  the 
proposed  state  of  Fmnkland  about  1785. 

HANDY,  Alexander  Hamilton,  jurist,  l>.  in 
Princess  Anne,  Somerset  eo.,  Md.,  25  IK*.,  1809; 
d.  in  Canton,  Miss.,  12  Sept.,  1883.  After  being 
admitted  to  the  lw»r.  he  removed  to  Mississippi  in 
1*3(1,  and  was  a judge  of  the  high  court  of  errors 
from  1853  till  1867,  when  he  resigned.  He  then 
removed  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  practised  his  pro- 
fession then?,  also  holding  the  chair  of  law  in  the 
University  of  Maryland  till  1871,  when  he  returned 
to  Mississippi.  Judge  Handy  was  an  active  advo- 
cate of  secession.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  to  Maryland  by  the  governor  of  Mis- 
sissippi, but  failed  to  obtain  a hearing  from  the 
legislature.  On  19  Dec.,  1860,  in  a speech  in  Bal- 
timore, he  declared  that  secession  was  only  a tem- 
porary measure,  and  was  **  not  intended  to  break 
up  the  present  government,  but  to  [icrpetuate  it," 
Judge  Handy's  decisions  form  a large  jwirt  of 
volume**  26-41  of  the  “ Mississippi  Reports."  He 
published  a pamphlet  entitled  “Secession  Con- 
sidered as  a Right  * (1862).  and  a “ Parallel  between 
the  Reign  of  James  the  Second,  of  England,  and 
that  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

HANGER.  George  (Lord  Coleraine),  English 
soldier,  h.  in  1750:  d.  in  London,  31  March,  1824. 
He  was  the  younger  son  of  a noble  family,  and 
was  educated  for  the  army.  He  served  through 
the  American  Revolution,  became  a major  in  Tarle- 
ton’s  legion,  and  was  wounded  in  an  action  with 
Maj.  W.  R.  Davie’s  dragoons  at  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
where  his  corps  was  roughly  handled.  Hanger’s 
imputation  in  America  was  that  of  a sensualist. 
Be  was  a boon  companion  of  George  IV.,  ami,  on 
succeeding  to  his  title  in  1814,  refused  to  assume 
it.  He  published  a reply  to  Lieut.  Roderick  Mac- 
kenzie’s “ Strictures  on  Col.  Banaster  Tarlcton’s 
flistory  of  the  Southern  Campaigns  of  1780  and 
1781”  (1789), and  other  tracts  on  military  subjects, 
his  own  “Life,  Adventures,  and  Opinions,"  with  n 
portrait  of  himself  hanging  by  the  neck  (Ixnidon, 
1801);  and  “Lives,  Adventures,  and  Sharping 
Tricks  of  Eminent  Gamesters”  (1804). 


HANNA,  Robert,  senator,  b.  in  Laurens  dis- 
trict. S.  G\,  6 April.  1786 ; d.  in  Indianapolis,  lnd., 
19  Nov.,  1858.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Indiana,  and  in  1802  settled  in  Brookfield  in  that 
state.  lie  was  sheriff  of  the  eastern  district  from 
1809  till  the  organization  of  a state  government,  a 
member  of  the  Indiana  oonstftutiimu  convention  of 
1816.  and  register  of  the  land-office,  general  of 
militia,  and  lor  many  years  a member  of  the  legis- 
lature. He  removed  to  Indianapolis  in  1825,  was 
appointed  to  the  U.  S.  senate  to  fill  a vacancy, 
serving  from  5 Dec.  of  that  year  till  3 Jan.,  1832, 
and  was  afterward  a member  of  the  state  senate. 
He  was  killed  by  a rail road-t rain  while  he  was 
walking  on  the  track  at  Indianapolis. 

HANNA,  William  Brant  I y,  jurist,  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  23  Nov.,  1835.  He  was  graduated  in 
1853  from  the  Central  high-sehool  of  Philadelphia, 
studied  law  with  his  father  and  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1857.  Ho  was  assistant  district  attorney  of  Phila- 
delphia for  several  years,  and  from  1867  till  1874 
served  in  the  councils  of  the  city.  In  1872  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Constitutional  convention 
of  the  state,  in  which  body  he  served  until  its  ad- 
journment. In  1874  he  was  elected  one  of  the  three 
first  judges  of  the  orphans’  court  of  Philadelphia, 
which  had  been  established  under  the  new  consti- 
tution, and  in  1878  was  commissioned  to  be  the 
first  president  judge  of  this  court.  In  1884,  as 
the  candidate  of  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties,  he  was  re-elected  to  this  office  for  a 
term  of  ten  years  by  a practically  unanimous  vote. 
He  is  president  of  the  corporation  of  the  Hahne- 
mann medical  college  and  Hospital  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  for  some  years  president  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Baptist  orphanage.  In  June,  1885,  Ruckncll 
university,  nt  Lewisburg,  Pa,  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  I).  C.  L. 

H ANNA Y.  James,  Canadian  author,  b.  in  ltichi- 
bueto,  New  Brunswick,  in  1842.  After  engaging 
in  journalism  for  a time,  he  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Brunswick  in  1867. 
His  works  include  “The  Captivity  of  John  Gyles" 
(1875);  “ History  of  Acadia ” (1879);  and  “ History 
of  the  Queen's  Rangers"  (1883). 

HANNEGAN,  Edward  A.,  senator,  b.  in  Ohio ; 
d.  in  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  25  Feb.,  1859.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Kentucky,  where  he  spent  his  boyhood, 
and  afterward  began  to  practise  law  in  Covington, 
lnd.  He  was  frequently  a member  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  1833-*7,  and  was  a representative  in  con- 
gress, having  been  elected  as  a Democrat.  He  was 
U.  S.  senator  from  Indiana  in  1843-'9,  and  from 
22  March,  1849,  till  13  Jan.,  1850,  was  minister  to 
Prussia  Mr.  Hunnegan  whs  eloquent  and  brill- 
iant, but  erratic.  In  1852,  while  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor,  he  killed  his  brother-in-law,  (‘apt. 
Duncan.  He  afterward  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Mu., 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

HANSON,  John,  delegate  to  congress,  b.  in 
Charles  county,  Md..  in  1715;  d.  in  Oxen  Hills, 
Prince  George  eo.,  Md.,  22  Nov.,  1783.  He  re- 
ceived au  English  education,  and  was  a member 
of  the  Maryland  house  of  delegates  nearly  every 
year  from  1757  till  1781.  He  removed  to  Frederick 
county  in  1773,  was  un  active  patriot,  and  in  1775 
was  treasurer  of  the  county.  About  that  time  he 
was  commissioned  by  the  Maryland  convention  to 
establish  a gun-lock  factory  at  Frederick.  On  9 
Oct.,  1776.  he  was  one  of  a committee  to  go  to 
the  camp  of  the  Maryland  troops  in  New  Jersey, 

; “with  power  to  appoint  officers  and  to  encour- 
| age  the  re-enlistment,  of  the  Maryland  militia." 
lie  was  a delegate  to  the  Continental  congress 
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from  1781  till  hi*  death,  served  one  year  a*  its 
president,  from  5 Nov.  of  that  year,  and  in  that 
cajiacity  pave  Washington  the  thanks  of  congress 
for  the  victory  at  Yorktown.  After  1782  feeble 
health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  public  life. — 
His  son,  Alexander  Conte*,  jurist,  b.  22  Oct., 
1749;  d.  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1806.  was  high  in 
the  confidence  of  Washington,  and  resided  for  some 
time  in  his  family,  acting  as  his  private  secretary 
for  several  months.  He  was  afterward  chosen  by 
Washington  as  one  of  his  aides,  but  illness  pre- 
vented his  acceptance.  He  was  the  first  judge  of 
the  general  court  of  Maryland  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  1 776,  and  prepared  a compilation  of  the 
laws  of  the  state.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  con- 
vention that  ratified  the  National  constitution  in 
1788,  declined  a U.  8.  judgeship,  and  from  1789 
till  his  death  was  chancellor  of  the  state.  In  1789, 
at  the  request  of  the  legislature,  he  prepared  a 
“ Digest  of  a Testamentary  System.”  He  wrote 
forcibly  on  most  of  the  political  questions  of  the 
day,  and  some  of  his  articles  have  been  preserved 
by  the  Maryland  historical  society  under  the  name 
of  the  “ Hanson  Pamphlets.” — Alexander  Contee's 
son,  Alexander  Con  Ice,  senator,  b.  in  Maryland, 
27  Feb.,  1786;  d.  in  Belmont.  Md.,  28  April,  1819, 
was  educated  at  St.  John’s  college,  Annapolis.  lie 
afterward  edited  tho  “ Federal  Republican  ” at  Bal- 
timore, bitterly  denouncing  the  administration. 
On  22  June,  1812,  the  populace  of  the  city,  irritated 
by  one  of  his  articles,  attacked  and  destroyed  his 
printing-office.  The  journal,  after  a temporary 
suspension,  was  re-issued  simultaneously  in  Balti- 
more and  Georgetown,  I).  C„  on  27  July.  This  led 
to  another  attack  on  28  July,  but  the  house  had 
been  garrisoned  with  thirty  armed  men,  among 
whom  were  Gen.  Henry  Dee  and  Gen.  James  M. 
Lingaii,  and  they  fired  on  the  mob,  killing  one 
and  wounding  others.  The  rioters  then  brought 
a piece  of  cannon  to  bear  on  the  house,  and  the  mi- 
litia was  called  out,  but  an  arrangement  was  finally 
made,  much  against  Mr.  Hanson’s  will,  bv  which 
he  and  his  friends  were  to  bo  placed  in  jail  by  the 
authorities,  while  their  persons  and  property  wen* 
to  l>o  pmtocted.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  mob 
broke  into  the  iail,  assisted  by  officials  within,  and 
after  iMirlwrously  treating  t hose  that  did  not  escape, 
left  Mr.  Hanson  and  others  for  dead  in  front  of 
the  building,  inflicted  on  Gen.  Lee  wounds  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered,  and  killed  Gen. 
Lingan  outright.  The  mob  now  withdrew  to  break 
Into  the  post-office,  where  the  issue  of  Hanson’s 
[>aper  awaited  mailing,  and  the  editor  was  secretly 
removed  by  his  friends.  He  afterward  continued 
the  publication  of  his  journal  at  Georgetown.  The 
leaders  of  the  mob  were  afterward  arrested,  but 
were  acquittal,  and  the  attorney-general  symjia- 
t liizrd  with  them  so  far  as  to  wish  that  every  de- 
fender of  the  house  had  been  killed.  These  out- 
rages contributed  to  the  political  revolution  that 
shortly  afterward  gave  the  state  to  the  Federalists. 
Hanson  was  elected  to  congress,  serving  from  24 
May,  1818,  till  2 Jan.,  1817,  and  then  took  his  seat 
in  the  U.  S.  senate  in  place  of  Robert  G.  Harper, 
resigned,  and  served  till  his  death. 

HANSON,  John  Wesley,  author,  b.  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  12  May,  1823.  After  attending  the  Lowell 
high-school,  he  entered  a counting-room  in  that 
city,  where  he  remained  seven  years,  still  continu- 
ing his  studies.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Universalist  church  in  Wentworth,  N.  H., 
in  1845,  held  [wtstoratca  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  in 
1846-’8,  and  Gardiner,  Me.,  in  1850-’4,  and  in  1848 
edited  the  “ Massachusetts  Kra,”  the  first  Republi- 
can pajH>r  in  Lowell,  lie  edited  the  *‘  Gospel  Ban- 


ner” in  Augusta,  Me*,  in  1854-’G0.  and  was  pastor 
in  Haverhill.  Mass..  till  1865,  serving  also  in  1863-’4 
as  chaplain  of  the  6th  Massachusetts  regiment  and 
army  correspondent  of  the  Boston  - Journal”  and 
the  New  \ork  “Tribune.”  He  was  pastor  in 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  in  lHGO-'O.  and  then  had  charge  of 
the  “ New  Covenant  ” in  Chicago,  I1L,  till  1884. 
Buchtel  college,  Ohio,  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
in  1876.  He  has  published  histories  of  Danvers. 
Mass.  (Danvers.  1847),  Norrulgewock,  Me.  (Nor- 
ridgewock,  1849),  and  Gardiner,  Me.  (Gardiner, 
1852);  “ Bible  Threatenings  Explained  ” (Chicago. 
1847) ; “ Witnesses  to  the  Truth.”  a collection  of 
quotations  from  the  poets  (Boston.  1850;  enlarged 
as  “Cloud  of  Witnesses,"  1883);  “ Aiun- Aionios " 
(Chicago.  1876);  “ Bible  Proofs  of  Universal  Salva- 
tion” (1877);  “Twelve  Sermons  on  the  lx>rd*s 
Prayer”  (1883);  “The  New  Covenant.”  a transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  ” (2  vols..  1883- ’5);  and 
“Voices  of  the  Faith”  (1884). — His  wife,  Eliza 
Rice  (Holbrook),  b.  in  Norridgewoek,  Me..  11 
April,  1825;  dL  in  Blue  Island.  llL  10  Sent*,  1865, 
married  Dr.  Hanson  on  30  May,  1846.  She  pub- 
lished “Women  Workers,"*  popular  book. 

HARADEN,  Jonathan,  naval  officer,  b.  in 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  1745;  d.  in  Salem,  Mass.,  36 
Nov.,  1803.  When  the  war  of  independence  be- 
gan. he  joined  the  “ Tyrannicide  ” as  1st  lieutenant, 
and  shortly  afterward  was  promoted  captain,  and 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  “ Pickering."  In 
a night  assault  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  he  captured  a 
British  privateer  of  60  men  and  22  guns,  beat  off  a 
London  privateer  with  42  guns  and  140  men,  and 
on  another  occasion  came  upon  three  armed  vessels 
in  a line,  and  captured  one  after  the  other,  with  no 
loss  of  life  on  his  own  vessel.  He  is  said  to  have 
taken  nearly  1.000  cannon  from  the  British  during 
the  war.  At  the  close  of  1781.  with  all  his  vessels 
and  prizes,  he  was  captured  by  the  royal  com- 
mander, Rodney,  nt  St.  Eustatius,  West"  Indies. 
Tho  “Julius  Ca*sar ” was  his  last  command. 

HARASZTHY,  Agostin.  viticulturist,  b.  in 
Hungary  in  1812:  d.  near  Leon.  Nicaragua,  10 
Aug.,  1869.  He  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
early  manhood,  lived  for  several  years  in  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa,  and  Texas,  and  in  1850  settled  in  Cali- 
fornia as  superintendent  of  the  San  Francisco 
mint.  lie  engaged  largely  in  grape-culture  in 
1858,  and  was  su|H*rintenaent  of  tho  Buena  Vista 
viticultur&l  society’s  vineyard  in  Sonoma  county. 
In  1864  he  went  abroad  to  investigate  the  culture 
of  the  grape  and  procure  continental  varieties.  In 
1867  he  visited  Nicaragua  and  obtained  from  that 
government  the  right  to  manufacture  there  dis- 
tilled liquors  for  twenty  years.  While  he  was 
exploring  the  swamps  near  Leon,  he  fell  into  a 
stream,  and  was  devoured  by  alligators.  He  pub- 
lished a “Treatise  on  Grape-Culture  in  Euro)* 
and  California  ” (San  Francisco,  1865). 

HARBAUGH,  Henry,  clergyman,  b.  near 
Waynesborough,  Pa.,  28  (Jet.,  1817 ; d.  in  Mereers- 
bttrg,  Pa.,  28  Dec.,  1867.  He  taught  to  obtain 
incans  to  enter  college,  and  studied  at  Murcersburg. 
Pa.,  but  was  unable  to  finish  either  a classical  or 
theological  course.  He  was  ordained  in  1843,  and 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  German  Reformed  church 
at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  and  in  1850  accepted  a call  to 
the  church  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  he  remained 
until  his  removal  to  Lebanon  in  1860.  In  1863  be 
was  appointed  by  his  synod  professor  of  theology 
at  the  Mercereburg  seminary.  He  occupied  this 
chair  until  his  deatn,  which  was  occasioned  by  un- 
due mental  exertion.  In  his  theological  views  Dr. 
Harbaugh  was  tho  foremost  representative  of  the 
school  that  emphasized  the  efficacy  of  the  sacra- 
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inents  and  the  priestly  character  of  the  ministry. 
He  founded  the  “ Guardian,”  and  was  its  editor  for 
seventeen  years,  compiled  numerous  church  alma- 
nacs, edited  “The Child’s  Treasury,”  contributed  a 
great  numl)er  of  sketches  to  the  German  Reformed 
church  M Cyclopedia,”  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
edited  the  **  Mercersburg  Review,"  and  was  one  of 
the  staff  of  the  **  Reformed  Church  Messenger.” 
He  also  wrote  quaint  poems  in  the  German  Penn- 
sylvania dialect.  He  published  “ Heaven,  or  the 
Sainted  Dead”  (Philadelphia,  1848);  “Heavenly 
Recognition”  (1851);  “The  Heavenly  Home*’ 
(1853);  “Union  with  the  Church  ” (1853);  “Birds 
of  the  Bible”  (1854);  “Life  of  Rev.  Richard 
Schlatter”  (1857);  “The  Fathers  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church”  (1858);  “The  True  Glory  of 
Woman,  and  a Plea  for  the  Ix)rd’s  Portion  of  a 
Christian’s  Wealth  ” (1860) ; “ The  Golden  Censer  ” 
(1880);  “ Hymns  and  Chants”  (Lebanon,  1861) ; and 
H’hristological  Theology”  (Philadelphia,  1864). 

HARBY,  Isaac,  dramatist,  b.  in  Charleston, 
&C..  in  1788;  d.  in  New  York  city,  14  Nov.,  1828. 
Isaac’s  grandfather  was  a Jewish  lapidary  of  the 
emperor  of  Morocco,  who,  under  the  displeasure 
of  that  monarch,  was  forced  to  fly  from  the  coun- 
try. His  son  emigrated  to  South  Carolina,  and 
established  himself  in  Charleston.  After  studying 
lav  Isaac  taught  on  Kdisto  island,  and  afterward 


edited  **  The  Quiver,”  “The  Investigator,”  and  the 
"South*  m Patriot.”  and  was  favorably  known  os 
an  essay-  ist  and  dramatic  writer  and  critic.  The 
year  lief  ore  his  death  he  removed  to  New  Y’ork, 
and  contributed  to  “ The  Evening  Past  ” and 
other  ne  ws|»f>crs.  A sketch  of  his  life  ami  writ- 
ings was  published  by  Henry  L.  Pinckney  and  A. 
Moise  (Charleston.  1829).  He  is  the  author  of  the 
dramas  ** Alexander  Sevcrus”  (1807);  “The  Gor- 
dian Knot”  (1807);  “Alberti  ” (1819);  and  several 
orations  in  pamphlet-form. 

HARDKE,  nil  Ham  J„  soldier,  b.  in  Savan- 
nah. Go.,  about  1817;  d.  in  Wytheville,  Vo.,  6 Nov., 
1873.  lie  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  military 


vestem  frontier,  appointed  captain  of  dragoons.  18 
&pt.,  1844,  and  accompanied  Gen.  Taylor  in  1846 
“cross  the  Rio  Grande.  His  company  was  the  first 
to  engage  the  enemy  at  Curricitos,  where  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers  and  made  pris- 
oner. Be  was  exchanged  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
wcge  of  Monterev,  and  was  promoted  to  major  for 
gallantry  0n  25  March,  1847.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
he  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel,  and  a little 
later  was  appointed  major  in  the  2d  eavalrv,  of 
•hich  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  colonel  and  Rob- 
ert E.  L*  lieutenant-colonel.  About  this  time  he 


academy  in  1838. 
and  after  serv- 
ing in  the  Flor- 
ida war,  in  the 
2d  dragoons,  he 
was  promoted  to 
a 1st  lieutenan- 
cy. 3 Dec.,  1839, 
and  sent  bv  the 
secretary  of  war 
to  the  celebrated 
military  school 
of  St.  Maur, 
France.  While 
there  he  was  at- 
tached to  the 
cavalry  depart- 
ment of  the 
French  army. 
He  was  stationed 
for  u time  on  the 


received  instructions  from  the  war  department 
to  prepare  a system  of  tactics  for  the  use  of  in- 
fantry. On  the  completion  of  this  work,  in  1856, 
he  was  ordered  to  West  Point  as  commandant  of 
cadets,  with  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel; 
and  there  he  remained,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year,  during  which  he  was  absent  in  Europe,  un- 
til the  end  of  January,  1861.  He  then  ioined  the 
Confederate  army  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and 
was  assigned  to  duty  at  Fort  Morgan.  Mobile. 
In  June,  1861,  he  was  made  brigadier-general, 
and  sent  to  Arkansas  under  Gen.  Polk,  lie  was 
soon  afterward  transferred  to  Kentucky,  where 
he  gained  a victory  over  a small  National  force  at 
Mumfordsville,  17  Dec.,  1861.  Events  were  now 
shaping  for  more  vigorous  work  in  the  southwest. 
At  Shiloh,  Hardee's  eorjts,  the  3d,  formed  the  first 
Confederate  line,  and  made  the  first  attack.  He 
was  promoted  to  major-general,  and  Beauregard, 
in  his  reoort,  praised  Hardee's  skill  and  general 
ability.  lie  commanded  the  left  wing  at  Perry- 
ville,  8 Oct.,  1862,  and  took  a conspicuous  part  in 
all  the  movements  at  Murfreesboro.  For  his  con- 
duct at  Perryvillt*  and  throughout  the  campaign 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general,  ranking  after 
Longstreet.  After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  Hardee 
had  charge  of  a camp  of  |>aroled  prisoners  in 
Alahama.  loiter  in  the  year  he  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  2d  corps  under  Bragg,  and,  after  the 
battle  of  Chattanooga,  was  temporarily  appointed 
his  successor.  In  May,  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
assumed  the  command,  and  Hardee  resumed  his 
subordinate  position.  Hardee  was  relieved  at  his 
own  request  in  September,  1864.  and  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Deiwrtmcnt  of  South  Caro- 
lina He  finally  surrendered  at  Durham  Station, 
N.  C..  26  April,  1865.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
Gen.  Hardee  retired  to  his  plantation  in  Alabama 
Hardee’s  Tactics,  or  the  “ L\  S.  Rifle  and  Light- 
Infantrv  Tactics,”  the  work  already  referred  to 
(New  York,  1856),  Is  eclectic  rather  than  original, 
and  is  drawn  mainlv  from  French  sources. 

H ARDEN B ERG H,  J acob  R u t sen,  clergyman, 
b.  in  Roscndale,  Ulster  co„  N.  Y.,  in  lo!8;'d.  in 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  30  Oct.,  1790.  His  ances- 
tor, Johannes,  a Prussian  by  birth,  emigrated  to 
this  country  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Jacob  was  educated  at  Kingston  academy, 
studied  theology  under  Rev.  John  Frelinghuvsen, 
and  was  licensed  by  the  American  classis  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  church  in  1758,  being  the  first 
minister  of  that  church  who  was  not  obliged  to  go 
to  Ilollund  for  study,  examination,  and  licensure. 
Shortly  before  this  be  married  the  widow  of  his 
former  instructor,  who  had  died  suddenly  in  1757. 
and  in  1758  succeeded  him  as  pastor  of  five  united 
congregations  near  Raritan,  N.  J.,  where  his  min- 
istry was  very  successful.  Princeton  gave  him 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1770.  During  two  winters 
Washington’s  army  was  encamped  within  the 
Ixuinds  of  his  parish,  and  the  commanding  gen- 
eral was  often  a guest  at  his  house.  He  was  an 
ardent  patriot,  and  an  object,  of  special  enmity  to 
his  Tory  neighbors.  The  British  general  offered 
£100  for  his  arrest,  and  he  was  accustomed  to 
sleep  with  a loaded  musket  by  his  side.  On  26 
Oct.,  1779,  a company  of  the  Queen’s  rangers,  un- 
der Col.  Simeoe,  burned  his  church  to  the  ground. 
Dr.  Hardenbergh  removed  to  Rosendale,  N.  Y..  in 
1781,  and  in  1785  was  elected  first  president  of 
Queen’s  (now  Rutgers)  college,  which  he  had  l*een 
instrumental  in  establishing  in  1770,  but  which 
had  not  been  in  active  operation,  owing  to  the 
occupation  of  New  Brunswick  by  British  troops. 
He  also  acted  as  pastor  of  the  Reformed  church 
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in  that  town  Dr.  Hardenbergh  took  an  active 
part  in  the  controversy  that  resulted  in  securing 
the  separation  of  the  Dutch  church  in  this  coun- 
try from  that  iu  Holland. 

HARDEY,  Mary  Aloysio,  mother  superior, 
b.  in  Prince  George  county,  Md.,  iu  1809 ; d.  in 
Paris,  France,  17  June,  1886.  Her  parents  emi- 
grated to  liouisiana  in  1814.  and  some  years  after- 
warti  she  was  placed  in  the  Academy  of  Grand 
Coteau,  conducted  by  sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
She  was  admitted  to  the  order  as  a novice  in  1816, 
and  on  the  day  after  her  reception  went  with  her 
superior  to  found  the  convent  of  St.  Michael's  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  sixty  miles  from  New 
Orleans.  She  finally  became  its  superior,  but 
during  the  cholera  epidemic  of  183*2  saw  nearly 
her  whole  community  swept  away.  In  May,  1841, 
at  the  request  of  Bishop  Hughes  she  came  to  New 
York  ana  opened  the  first  school  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  in  a small  house  in  Houston  street,  which 
soon  was  filled  to  overflowing.  She  was  obliged 
too)>ena  larger  place  in  Astoria;  but  this  also  soon 
became  too  small,  and  in  1847  Mother  Hardey  suc- 
ceeded in  purchasing  the  present  site  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Manhattanville.  She 
established  academies  in  Albany,  Rochester,  Cin- 
cinnati, Philadelphia,  Boston,  Providence,  Detroit, 
Halifax,  and  Montreal,  as  well  as  two  additional 
day-academies  in  New  York  city.  On  29  Sept., 
18«T2,  she  was  appointed  assistant-general  of  the 
Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  went  to  live  in 
the  mother  house  in  Paris,  where  she  resided  un- 
til her  death.  Mother  Hanley’s  influence  was  not 
confined  to  this  country.  In  all  matters  affecting 
the  general  interests  of  the  onler  her  voice  was  all- 
powerful ; and  the  increase  of  the  schools  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  not  only  in  Europe  but  in  Austra- 
lia ami  New  Zealand,  was  due  principally  to  her  ad- 
ministrative ability  und  energy. 

HAR DIE,  James,  teacher,  b.  in  Scotland  about 
1750;  d.  in  New  York  city  in  1832.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  and  was 
an  inmate  of  the  family  of  the  poet  Beattie,  who 
persuaded  him  to  remove  to  New  York.  He  was 
tutor  in  Columbia  college  from  1787  till  1700,  but 
became  poor  and  dissipated,  finally  obtaining  a 
scanty  sum>ort  in  tlio  employ  of  the  board  of 
health,  ms  published  works  are  “Corderii  Collo- 
quial (New  York,  1805);  “Epistolary  Guide,”  for 
tlie  use  of  schools  (1817) ; “ Freeman’s  Monitor” 
(1818);  “Account  of  Malignant  Fevers  in  New 
York”  (1799  and  1805);  w Virus  lllustribus  Urbis 
Rornae ” (1818);  “Dictionary  of  the  Wonders  of 
Art  and  of  Nature,  especially  in  America”  (1819); 
“Account  of  the  Yellow  Fever  in  New  York” 
(1822);  “Description  of  the  City  of  New  York” 
(1827):  and  “Biographical  Dictionary”  (1830). 

HAKDIE,  James  Allen,  soldier,  b.  in  New 
York  city.  5 May,  1823;  d.  in  Washington,  D.  C.. 
5 May,  1870.  He  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  mili- 
tary academy  in  1843.  und  entered  the  artillery 
service.  He  was  an  assistant  professor  of  geogra- 
phy, history,  and  ethics  at  West  Point  in  1844-’6, 
and  served  as  company  officer  in  garrison,  frontier, 
and  Indian  service  till  1861.  During  the  Mexican 
war  he  commanded  a New  York  regiment  of  vol- 
unteers, with  the  rank  of  major,  and  iu  185?  lie 
was  appointed  captain  in  the  3d  artillery.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  5th  artillery  in  1801,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  ami  aide-de-camp,  and 
served  on  Gen.  McClellan's  staff  during  the  penin- 
sular and  Maryland  campaigns,  and  on  that  of 
Gen.  Burnside  in  the  battles  around  Fredericks- 
burg. He  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, 29  Nov,,  1802,  assistant  adjutant-general  in 


1863,  assigned  to  special  duty  in  the  war  depart- 
ment, and  was  assistant  secretary  to  Sec.  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  while  he  held  olfice.  Gen.  llardie  was  ap- 
pointed inspector-general  in  1864,  and  in  1865  was 
ore  vet  tod  brigadier-  and  major-general,  U.  S.  array, 
for  his  services  during  the  war.  In  1806  he  was 
senior  member  of  the  commission  to  inspect-  ord- 
nance and  ordnance  stores  in  forts  and  arsenals, 
and  commissioner  to  audit  the  military  claims  of 
Kansas,  Montana,  Dakota,  California,  und  Oregon. 
He  edited  numerous  military  reports. 

HARDIN,  Charles  Henry.  governor  of  Mis- 
souri, b.  in  Trimble  county,  Kv.,  15  July,  1820. 
His  father  removed  to  Missouri  in  the  autumn  of 
1820,  and  in  1821  settled  in  Columbia,  Boone  co. 
The  son  was  graduated  at  Miami  university,  Ohio, 
in  1841,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Fulton, 
Mo.,  in  1843.  He  was  attorney  of  the  3d  judicial 
district  in  1848-’52,  and  has  been  several  times  a 
member  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature.  In  1855 
ho  was  one  of  a commission  to  revise  and  codify 
the  statute  laws  of  the  state.  He  voted  against  the 
secession  of  the  state,  and  in  1862  retired  to  his 
farm  near  Mexico,  Mo.,  where,  after  the  war,  ho 
resumed  the  practice  of  law.  In  1874  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Missouri.  Gov.  Hardin  en- 
dowed Hardin  female  college,  near  Mexico,  Mo., 
in  1873,  with  property  valued  at  over  $60,000. 
He  has  since  been  president  of  its  lxmrd  of  direct- 
ors. and  has  given  much  of  his  attention,  as  a 
public  man,  to  the  cause  of  education. 

HARDIN.  John,  soldier,  b.  in  Fauquier  county, 
Vo.,  1 Oct.,  1753;  d.  on  Ohio  river  in  April,  1792. 
His  father  removed  when  John  was  twelve  years  of 
age  to  an  unbroken  wilderness  near  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line,  where  he  became  so  skilful  a marks- 
man that  he  was  greatly  feared  by  the  hostile  In- 
dians. He  whs  ensign  in  Lord  Dunmore’s  expedi- 
tion against  the  Indians  in  1774.  and  served  as  a 
scout.  At  the  tieginning  of  the  Revolution  ho 
joined  the  Continental  army  as  lieutenant  in  Gen. 
Daniel  Morgan's  rifle  <xirj>s,  and  refused  a major’s 
commission,  saving  that  he  could  do  his  country 
more  good  in  the  capacity  in  which  he  was  serving. 
He  removed  to  Kentucky  in  1786,  and  in  the  same 
year  volunteered  under  Gen.  Elisha  Clarke  on  the 
Wabash  expedition,  and  was  appointed  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  militia.  He  was  in  every  expedition 
against  the  Kentucky  Indians  from  1787  until  his 
death,  except  that  of  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair.  In 
April,  1792,  he  was  sent  by  Gen.  James  Wilkinson 
with  overtures  of  peace  to  the  Miami  Indians,  and 
while  lie  was  l>caring  a flag  of  truce  near  Shnwnoe- 
town,  his  fine  horse  And  equipments  attracted  the 
cupidity  of  the  chiefs,  who  treacherously  shot  him 
to  obtain  these  spoils.  The  county  of  Hardin, 
which  was  formed  in  1792,  was  named’  in  his  honor. 
— John’s  son.  Martin  D.,  lawyer,  b.  on  Mononga- 
hela  river.  Pa.,  21  June,  1780;  d.  in  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  8 Oct.,  1823,  was  educated  in  the  Transylva- 
nia academy,  Ky.,  where  he  removed  with  his  fa- 
ther at  six  years  of  age.  He  studied  law,  practiced 
in  Franklin  county,  served  several  terms  in  the 
legislature,  and  in  1812  was  secretary  of  the  state. 
\V  hen  war  was  declared  with  Great  Britain  he  joined 
the  northwestern  division  of  the  army  under  Gen. 
Harrison,  and  was  promoted  major  of  the  Kentucky 
regiment  of  volunteers.  In  1816  he  was  elected 
to  the  U.  S.  senate  as  a Democrat  to  fill  the  unex- 
i»ired  term  of  William  T.  Barry,  who  had  resigned, 
lie  was  distinguished  for  legal  knowledge  and 
ability,  and  practised  his  profession  with  marked 
success.  He  published  “Reports  of  Cases  in  the 
Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals”  (Louisville,  1810). — 
John’s  nephew,  Benjamin,  statesman,  b.  in  Weet- 
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moreUnd  county.  Pa.,  in  1784;  d.  in  Bardstown, 
Ky.,  24  Sept.,  1852.  He  removed  to  Kentucky 
in  childhood,  received  a primary  education,  sturf- 
i»*d  law.  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1806,  and  be- 
gan to  practise  at  Bardstown.  He  served  in  t he 
state  house  of  representatives  in  1810— ’1 1 and 
1824-'5,  and  in  1815  took  his  seat  in  congress,  hav- 
ing been  elected  as  a Whig,  and  served  till  1817, 
and  again  from  1833  till  1837.  In  1844  he  was  ap- 
points*! secretary  of  state  of  Kentucky,  held  office 
till  hi*  resignation  in  1847,  and  was  a member  of 
the  State  constitutional  convent  ion  of  1849.  He  was 
distinguished  as  a debater,  and  his  style  was  pun- 
gent and  sarcastic.  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke, 
described  him  as  “a  kitchen-knife,  rough  and 
homely,  but  keen  and  trenchant.” — Martin  D.’sson, 
John  J.,  lawyer,  b.  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  6 Jan.,  1810; 
4.  in  Buena  Vista,  Mexico.  27  Feb.,  1847,  was 
educated  at  Transylvania  university,  studied  law, 
and  removed  to  Jacksonville,  III.,  where  he  prats 
tked  his  profession.  For  several  years  he  was 
prosecuting  attorney,  and  a member  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1830-’42.  In  1842  he  was  elected  to  con- 
gress a?  a Democrat,  and  served  one  term.  He 
volunteered  when  the  Mexican  war  began,  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  1st  Illinois  regiment,  and 
was  killed  on  the  second  day  of  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  while  leading  his  men  in  the  final  charge. 

HARDING.  Abner  Clark,  soldier,  b.  in  East 
Hampton,  Middlesex  oo.,  Conn.,  10  Feb.,  1807;  d. 
in  Monmouth,  Warren  oo..  111.,  19  July,  1874.  He 
was  educated  chiefly  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y\,  academy, 
and  after  practising  law  in  Oneida  county  for 
some  time  removed  to  Illinois.  In  that  state  he 
continued  to  practise  law  for  fifteen  years,  and  to 
manage  farms  for  twenty-five  years.  In  1848  he 
was  a member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the 
constitution  under  which  Illinois  was  governed 
from  1848  till  1870.  He  also  served  in  tne  legis- 
lature in  1848- ’9  and  1850.  During  the  ten  years 
preceding  the  civil  war  he  was  engaged  in  rail- 
way enterprises.  In  1862  he  enlisted  as  a private 
in  the  83d  Illinois  infantry,  and  row  to  the  rank 
of  colonel.  For  bravery  at  Fort  Donelaon  he  was 
promoted  to  brigadier-general,  and  in  1863  had 
command  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  In  1864  he  was 
elected  a representative  in  congress,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1866,  serving  from  4 1 >eo..  1805,  till  3 
March,  1869.  Gen.  Harding  early  entered  with 
real  into  the  construction  of  railroads  in  central 
Illinois,  and  was  one  of  the  projectors  and  build- 
ers of  the  Peoria  ami  Oquawka  railroad,  now  a 
part  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy.  He 
left  a fortune  of  about  $2,000,000,  no  small  part 
of  which  he  had  amassed  in  railroad  enterprises. 
Several  years  before  his  death  he  endowed  a pro- 
fessorship in  Monmouth  college. 

HARDING,  Benjamin  F.,  senator,  b.  in  Wyo- 
ming county.  Pa.,  4 Jan.,  1823.  He  was  educated 
at  the  public  schools,  studied  law,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Iwr  in  1847.  He  began  practice  in  Illi- 
nois in  1848,  and  in  1849  removed  to  Oregon, 
where  he  was  clerk  of  the  territorial  legislature  in 
1&50-’1.  and  a member  of  that  body  and  its  speaker 
in  1852.  He  was  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  Oregon 
in  1853,  and  secretary  of  the  territory  in  1854- *9. 
After  its  admission  to  the  Union  he  was  a meml>er 
of  the  state  house  of  representatives  in  1859- ’62, 
being  speaker  during  the  last  two  years.  He  was 
then  elected  a U.  S.  senator  as  a Republican,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Edward  I). 
Raker,  who  was  killed  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  and  served 
from  1 Dec..  1862.  till  3 March,  1865. 

HARDING,  Chester,  artist,  b.  in  Conway, 
Maas.,  1 Sept,,  1792;  d.  iu  Boston,  Mass.,  1 April, 


1866.  His  fninily  removed  to  Caledonia,  N.  Y., 
when  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  and  he  was  early 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources  for  support,  and 
eventually  Ijccarne  a house-painter  in  Pittsburg, 
Pa  He  worked  at  this  occupation  a year,  when 
acquaintance  with  a travelling  portrait-painter  led 
him  to  attempt  art.  Having  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing a crude  portrait  of  his  wife,  he  devoted  him- 
, self  enthusiastically  to  the  profession.  He  painted 
several  other  portraits  at  Pittsburg,  and  then  went 
to  Paris  Kv.,  where  he  finished  100  portraits  in 
six  months  at  $25  each.  After  receiving  slight  in- 
struction in  Philadelphia,  ho  established  himself 
in  St.  Louis.  In  August,  1823,  he  went  to  London, 
and  spent  three  years  in  studying  and  painting, 
when  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  ho  became  very 
popular.  In  1843  ho  went  to  England  again,  and 
afterward  resided  in  Springfield,  Muss.,  spending 
his  winters  frequently  in  St.  Louis  or  in  some  of 
the  southern  cities.  Among  the  distinguished  per- 
sons who  sat  for  him  were  James  Madison,  James 
Monroe,  John  Quincy  Adurns,  John  Marshall, 
Charles  Carroll,  William  Wirt,  Henry  Clay,  John 

C.  Calhoun,  Washington  Allston,  the  Dukes  of  Nor- 
folk, Hamilton,  and  Sussex,  Samuel  Rogers,  and 
Sir  Archibald  Allison.  His  last  work  was  a por- 
trait of  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman.  His  portrait  of 
Daniel  Webster  is  now'  in  the  possession  of  the  Bar 
association  of  New  York,  and  that  of  John  Ran- 
dolph is  in  the  Corcoran  gallery  at  Washington, 

D.  C.  He  wrote  “ My  Egotistogrnphy,”  which  has 
been  printed,  but  not  published. 

HARDING,  Jesper,  publisher,  b.  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa..  5 Nov.,  1799;  d.  there,  21  Aug.,  1865. 
After  acquiring  a knowledge  of  printing  under 
Enos  Bronson,  the  publisher,  he  engaged  in  the 
business  on  his  own  account  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
In  1829  he  purchased  the  “ Pennsylvania  Inquirer,” 
which  had  been  established  a few  months  before, 
and  at  about  the  saino  time  he  began  to  print 
Bibles,  of  which  he  subsequently  became  the  largest 

fmblisher  in  the  United  States.  The  first  Bible  pub- 
ished  by  him — a quarto,  Wmnd  in  sheen — was  sold 
for  one  dollar.  As  the  first  editor  of  the  “ Inquir- 
er,’’ Mr.  Harding,  during  the  contest  between  Presi- 
dent Jackson  and  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  attempted  the  difficult  task  of  de- 
fending the  latter  while  supporting  the  former; 
but,  when  the  government  deposits  were  removed 
from  the  bank,  he  supported  tne  anti-Jackson  fac- 
tion of  the  party,  and  in  1836  advocated  the  elec- 
tion of  Harrison.  Finally,  however,  the  *•  Inquir- 
er” espoused  the  cause  of  the  Whig  party,  to  the 
fortunes  of  which  Mr.  Harding  adhered  until  the 
overthrow  of  the  jmrtv  in  1852.  Mr.  Harding  was 
also  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  jmper 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.  In  1859  he  retired  from  iho 
publishing  business,  and  was  succeeded  in  it  by  his 
son,  William  W.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  held 
the  office  of  collector  of  internal  revenue,  under 
appointment  by  President  Lincoln. — His  son, 
George,  lawyer,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  26  Oct.,  1827, 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1846.  read  law'  with  Hon.  John  Cadw-alader,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849.  He  has  since  con- 
tinued in  active  practice,  devoting  himself  topatent 
cam's.  When  arguing  the  telegraph  case  of  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse  against  O’Reilly  in  the  U.  S.  supreme 
court,  he  operated  in  the  court-room  miniature  lines 
of  telegraph  representing  the  entire  system  then 
existing  between  New  York  and  Washington.  In 
the  “ hat-body  ” case  he  operated  machinery  so  as 
to  make  a complete  hat  in  the  court-room.  He 
was  associated  with  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Edwin 
M.  Stanton  in  the  MeOormiek  reaper  case,  and  in- 
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traduced  a miniature  grain-field  to  illustrate  the 
process  of  reaping  by  machinery.  His  most  suc- 
cessful effort  was  in  the  Tilghman  glycerine  case, 
when  his  argument  induced  the  supreme  court  to 
reverse  its  first  decision  on  the  same  patent.  Since 
1&>4  Mr.  Harding  has  been  a member  of  the  Ameri- 
can philosophical  society. — Another  son,  William 
White,  publisher,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  1 Nov.,  1830, 
after  careful  preliminary  training,  became  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  1855  in  the  publishing  of 
the  “Inquirer”  and  of  Harding's  edition  of  the 
Bible.  Over  two  million  copies  of  the  Bible  have 
been  published  by  the  Hardings.  In  April,  1800, 
William  W.  Harding  changed  the  name  of  the 
newspaper  to  the  “ Philadelphia  Inquirer,"  and  its 
size  from  a folio  to  a quarto  sheet.  During  the 
civil  war  he  rendered  important  services  to  the 
government,  in  acknowledgment  of  which  Sec. 
Stanton  wrote  to  Mr.  Harding:  “From  no  one 
have  1 received  in  my  official  lals»rs  more  disinter- 
ested and  highly  prized  support  than  from  your- 
self." From  1868  till  1878  Mr.  Harding  manufac- 
tured  paper  at  the  Inquirer  paper-mills,  Manayunk, 
near  Philadelphia,  where  he  introduced  manv  new 
systems  and  inventions.  At  the  Centennial  in 
1870  he  was  awarded  a medal  for  paper-making, 
binding,  and  printing,  he  being  the  only  exhibitor 
at  whose  establishment  the  paper  was  made, 
printed,  ami  bound  into  the  completed  book. 

H ARD V,  Arthur  Sherburne,  author,  b.  in  An- 
dover, Mass.,  13  Aug.,  1847.  He  studied  for  a year 
at  Amherst,  and  in  1805  entered  the  U.  S.  military 
academy,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1800.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  3d  lieutenant  in  the  3d  artil- 
lery, and,  after  a few  months’  service  as  assistant 
instructor  of  artillery  tactics  in  the  academy,  he 
was  assigned  to  garrison  duty  in  Fort  Jefferson, 
Fla.  In  1870  he  was  honorably  discharged  from 
tho  U.  S.  army  at  his  own  request,  and  until  1873 
held  the  professorship  of  civil  engineering  and  ap- 
plied mathematics  in  Iowa  college,  Urinnell.  He 
then  spent  one  year  in  study  at  the  Ecole  imperiale 
dcs  pouts  et  chaussees  in  Paris.  On  his  return  he 
was  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  the  Chandler 
scientific  school  of  Dartmouth  until  1878,  when  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  college 
proper.  In  1873  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  I). 
iram  Amherst,  ami  he  is  a member  of  various 
scientific  societies.  Prof.  Hardy  has  published 
“Elements  of  Quaternions”  (Boston,  1881);  “ Im- 
aginary Quantities,"  translated  from  the  French  of 
Argand,  with  notes  (New  York,  1881);  and  “ New 
Methods  in  Topographical  Surveying”  (1884).  Be- 
sides these,  he  is  the  author  of  a fioem  entitled 
“Francesca  of  Rimini”  (Philadelphia.  1878),  and 
of  the  two  novels,  41  But  yet  a Woman”  { Boston, 
1888),  ami  “The  Wind  of  llcstiny ” (1888). 

HARDY,  Arthur  Sturgis,  Canadian  statesman, 
h.  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Brant  co.,Ont.,  14  Dec.,  1837. 
He  was  educated  at  a grammar-school  ami  at  the 
Rockwood  academy,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1885.  He  then  began  practice  at 
Brantford,  was  appointed  city  solicitor  in  1887, 
and  in  1875  elected  a bencher  of  the  Law  society 
of  Ontario.  In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature of  Ontario  for  South  Brant,  re-elected  for 
the  same  constituency  in  1875.  by  acclamation,  and 
in  March,  1877,  became  provincial  secretary  and 
registrar  of  Ontario.  Mr.  Hardy  has  introduced 
and  carried  through  the  legislature  measures  con- 
solidating ami  amending  the  jurors’ act,  and  others 
relating  to  the  liquor-license  law,  the  jurisdiction 
of  division  courts,  and  joint-stock  com|ianies. 

HARDY,  Benjamin  Franklin,  physician, b. in 
Ketmebunk,  Me.,  28  Jan.,  1808;  d.  in  San  Fran- 


cisco, Cal.,  22  Nov.,  1886.  He  was  left  an  orphan 
at  four  vears  of  age,  was  educated  at  Uaverford 
college,  Pa.,  and  graduated  in  medicine  in  1840  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  subsequently 
removed  to  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  after  prac- 
tising there  for  several  years  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  court  physician  and  physician  in  charge 
of  the  marine  hospital  at  the  Hawaiian  islands.  He 
arrived  there  in  1856,  and  after  remaining  six  years 
removed  to  San  Francisco, Cab,  where  he  practised 
until  his  death.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  San 
Francisco  lying-in  hospital  and  foundling  asylum, 
incorporated  in  1888,  and  regarded  this  as  his  life- 
work.  He  was  its  manager,  physician,  and  surgeon 
, till  within  two  months  of  his  death. 

HARDY,  Sir  Charles,  British  soldier,  b.  about 
1705;  d.  in  Spithead,  England.  18  May,  1780.  He 
became  captuin  in  the  navy,  10  Aug.,  1741,  governor 
and  commander-in-chief  at  Newfoundland  in  1744, 
and  as  rear-admiral  of  the  white  was  second  in 
command  at  the  taking  of  Louisburg  in  1758.  He 
was  British  administrative  governor  of  New  York 
in  1755-’7,  and  vice-admiral  of  the  white  in  Hawke’s 
victory  of  Belle  Isle  in  17511.  Sir  Charles  was  gov- 
ernor of  Greenwich  hospital  in  1771-’80. — His 
brother,  Josiah,  merchant,  was  governor  of  New 
Jersey  in  1761-o,  but  was  dismissed  for  issuing  a 
commission  to  judges  during  good  behavior,  in  vio- 
lation of  his  instructions. 

HARDY,  Elias,  lawyer,  b.  iu  1748;  d.  in  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick,  in  17181.  He  was  practising 
as  a lawyer  in  New  York  at  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  and  soon  afterward  settled  in  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick,  where  he  was  known  as  the 
“ London  lawyer.”  At  the  election  of  members 
for  the  first  house  of  assembly,  Mr.  Hardy  was 
elected  for  Northumberland  county,  and  was  chosen 
for  St.  John  in  the  second  house  of  assembly.  In 
the  celebrated  slander  case  of  1790,  in  which  Mon- 
son  Hait  was  placed  on  trial  charged  with  accusing 
Benedict  Arnold  with  burning  his  warehouse  in 
order  to  defraud  the  company  that  had  insured  the 
property,  Mr.  Hardy  was  counsel  for  the  defendant, 
against  whom  the  jury  returned  a verdict  of  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  damages.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Peter  Huggerford,  surgeon  in  the 
New  York  regiment  raised  by  Cob  Beverley  Robin- 
son. Several  years  after  her  husband's  death  Mrs. 
Hardy  and  her  family  returned  to  New  York. 

HARDY,  James  Ward.  educator,  b.  in  Georgia, 
19  Jan.,  1815;  d.  in  Alabama,  14  Aug.,  1853.  lie 
was  graduated  at  Randolph- Macon  college,  Va.,  in 
1837,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  to  the  choir 
of  natural  science  in  that  institution,  also  entering 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
lie  was  for  several  vears  professor  of  mathematics 
; in  Grange  college,  Ala,  and  afterward  its  president. 

HARDY,  Samuel,  statesman,  b.  in  Isle  of  Wight 
county,  Va,  about  1758;  d.  in  New  York  city'  in 
October,  1785.  He  was  a son  of  Richard  Hardy, 

I and  descended  from  George  Hardy,  who  repre- 
sented that  county  in  the  house  of  burgesses 
1642-’52.  Samuel  was  educated  at  William  and 
I Mary  college  in  1776- ’81,  began  the  practice  of 
law,  was  in  the  house  of  delegates  one  or  two  ses- 
[ sions,  and  in  June,  1781,  was  ap{>o]nted  a member 
i of  the  executive  council.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Continental  congress  from  Virginia  in  1783-’5.  On 
• May,  17x4.  he  voted  against  the  resolution  in 
congress  restricting  the  salary  of  a foreign  minis- 
' ter  of  the  United  States  to  $8,000,  and  on  7 May 
opposed  the  motion  that  the  salary  of  a U.  S.  sec- 
retary for  foreign  affairs  should  not  exceed  $3,000 
per  annum.  In  May,  1784,  he  nominated  Jefferson 
as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Europe  to  assist 
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John  Adams  and  Benjamin  Franklin  in  negoti- 
ating treaties  of  commerce;  and  in  January,  1785, 
was  h member  of  a committee  that  reported  on  let- 
ters that  had  been  received  from  U.  S.  ministers  in 
Europe  relative  to  a foreign  loan.  He  was  for  a 
time  lieutenant-governor  or  Virginia,  and  a county 
in  the  northern  part  of  that  state  was  named  in  hi’s 
honor.  lie  was  a friend  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
who  wrote  a poetical  tribute  to  his  memory. 

HARE,  Robert,  scientist,  b.  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  1?  Jan.,  1781 : d.  there.  15  May.  1858.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  English  emigrant  who  early  estab- 
lished a large  brewer)'  in  Philadelphia,  of  which 
the  active  manage- 
ment soon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the 
son.  He  followed  a 
course  of  lectures 
on  chemistry  and 
physics  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  Indore  he 
tuul  attained  the 
age  of  twenty  was 
a member  of  the 
Chemical  society 
of  Philadelphia,  to 
which  he  communi- 
cated in  1801  a de- 
scription of  his  im- 
/'y'V7  portant  discovery 

CS jtsZsi*'  of  the  oxy  hydrogen 
blow-pipe,  which  he 
called  a “ hydrostatic  blow-pipe.”  The  original 
paper  was  published  with  the  title  “Memoir  on 
the  Supply  and  Application  of  the  Blow-Pipe” 
(Philadelphia,  1802).  The  elder  Silliman,  who  was 
engaged  with  him  in  a series  of  experiments  with 
this  instrument  in  1802-NS,  subsequently  distin- 
guished it  as  the  “ compound  blow-pipe.  ’ “ This 
apparatus,”  says  Silliman,  “ was  the  earliest  and. 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  of  his  original  con- 
tributions to  science.”  He  read  a supplementary 
paper  giving  an  “ Account  of  the  Fusion  of  Stron- 
tites  and  Volatilization  of  Platinum,  and  also  a new 
Arrangement  of  Apparatus  " before  the  American 
philosophical  society  in  June,  1803.  By  means  of 
this  apparatus  he  was  the  first  to  render  lime,  mag- 
nesia, iridium,  ami  platinum  fusible  in  any  consid- 
erable quantity,  anil  the  so-called  Drummond  and 
calcium  lights  are  simply  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciples discovered  by  him.  Among  his  other  inven- 
tions is  the  valve-cock  or  gallows-screw,  by  means 
of  which  communication  between  cavities  in  sepa- 
rate pieces  of  apparatus  is  made  perfectly  air-tignt. 
lie  devised  improved  forms  of  the  voltaic  pile  with 
which  the  intense  powers  of  extended  series  of 
voltaic  couples  were  used  long  in  advance  of  simi- 
lar combinations  in  Europe.  In  1810  he  invented 
the  caloritnotor,  a form  of  battery  by  which  a largo 
amount  of  heat  is  produced.  A modified  form  of 
this  apparatus,  devised  in  1820  and  called  the  de- 
flagrator,  was  employed  in  1823  in  volatilizing  and 
fusing  carbon.  It  was  with  these  batteries  that 
the  first  application  of  voltaic  electricity  to  blast- 
ing under  water  was  made  in  1881,  and  the  experi- 
ments were  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Hare.  He  also  attained  a high  reputation  as  u 
chemist,  and  was  the  author  of  a process  for  de- 
narcoturing laudanum, and  also  of  a method  for  de- 
tecting minute  quantities  of  opium  in  solution.  In 
1818  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy  in  William  ami  Mary, ana  dur- 
ing the  same  year  was  made  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  until  1847.  II is 
vol.  tn. — 6 


course  of  instruction  was  marked  by  the  original- 
ity of  his  experiments  and  of  the  apparatus  that  ho 
employed,  which  was  frequently  of  unusual  dimen- 
sions. His  valuable  collect  ion  of  chemical  and 
physical  apparatus  was  presented  to  the  Smithso- 
nian institution  on  his  resignation  from  his  pro- 
fessorship in  1847.  In  later  years  he  became  a 
convert  to  Spiritualism,  and  lectured  in  its  advo- 
cacy. Dr.  Ilare  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
M.  1),  from  Yale  in  1806,  and  from  Harvard  in 
1816.  In  1839  he  was  the  first  recipient  of  the 
Kumford  premium  for  his  oxy  hydrogen  blow-pipe, 
and  his  improvements  in  galvanic  apfiaratus.  Dr. 
Hare  was  a member  of  the  American  academy  of 
arts  and  sciences,  of  the  American  philosophical 
society  (1803),  and  an  honorary  life-member  of  the 
Smithsonian  institution.  His  contributions  to  sci- 
entific literature  were  large.  In  Silliman ’s  “Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Science  ” alone  he  published  nearly 
200  papers.  Besides  contributions  to  other  scientific 
periodicals,  he  was  the  author  of  moral  essays  in 
the  “ Portfolio,”  writing  frequently  under  the  pen- 
name  of  Eldred  Grayson,  anu  of  “ Hrief  View  of  the 
Policy  and  Resources  of  the  United  States  ” (Phila- 
delphia, 1810);  "Chemical  Apparatus  and  Manipu- 
lations” (1836);  “Compendium  of  the  Course  of 
Chemical  Instruction  in  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania”  (1840);  “Me- 
moir on  the  Explosiveness  of  Nitre”  (Washing- 
ton, 1850) ; and  “ Spiritualism  Scientifically  Demon- 
strated ” (New  York,  1855). — His  son,  John  Inues 
Clark,  jurist,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa..  17  Oct., 
1816,  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1834,  and  after  studying  law  was  admitted 
to  the  liar  in  1841.  Ten  years  later  he  was  elected 
associate  judge  of  the  district  court  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  1867  became  presiding  judge.  In 
1875  he  was  made  presiding  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  in  Philadelphia,  which  office  he  still 
holds.  lie  received  the  degree  of  LL.  I).  In  1868 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  he 
was  a trustee  in  1858-’68,  and  in  which  he  was  for 
some  time  professor  of  institutes  of  law.  In  con- 
junction with  Horace  B.  Wallace  he  published 
“ American  Leading  Cases  in  Law  ” (2  vote.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1847);  and  has  edited  “Smith’s  leading 
Cases  in  Law  ” (2  vols.,  1852),  “ White  and  Tudor’s 
Leading  Cases  in  Equity  ”(8  vols.,  1852) ; and  “ Ilare 
on  Contracts”  (1887);  also  “The  New  English 
Exchequer  Reports.” — Robert’s  nephew.  George 
Enilen,  clergyman,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  4 Sept., 
1808.  was  CTaduated  at  Union  in  1826.  He  was 
ordained  aeacon  by  Bishop  White,  20  Dec..  1829, 
and  before  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  was 
chosen  rector  of  St.  John’s  church,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
where  he  remained  several  years.  He  was  after- 
ward rector  of  Trinity  church,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
He  was  assistant  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1844-*5,  and 
subsequently  bad  charge  of  the  academy  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Philadelphia,  be- 
ing also  rector  of  St.  Matthew's.  He  undertook 
after  this  the  instruction  of  the  diocesan  training- 
school,  which  soon  grew  into  the  Philadelphia  di- 
vinity-school. He  has  continued  in  the  faculty  of 
the  latter  more  than  twenty-five  years,  most,  of  the 
time  as  professor  of  biblical  learning,  and  is  now 
professor  of  New  Testament  literature.  He  served 
many  years  on  the  standing  committee  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  been  often  a dele- 
gate to  the  general  convention*  He  was  one  of  the 
American  committee  for  the  revision  of  the  Old 
Testament  translation.  Columbia  gave  him  the 
degree  of  S.  T.  D.  in  1843,  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  that  of  LL.  D.  in  1873. — George  Em- 
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len*8  son,  William  Hobart,  P.  E.  bishop,  b.  in 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  17  May,  1838,  was  educated  in 
part  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  trouble  with  his  eves,  he  left  before  gradu- 
ation. He  was  ordained  deacon,  19  June,  1859.  by 
Bishop  Bowman,  and  priest,  25  May,  1802,  by  Bish- 
op Alonzo  Potter.  During  his  deaconate  he  was 
assistant  minister  in  St.  Luke’s  church,  Phlladel- 
>hia  In  Mav,  1801,  he  became  rector  of  St.  Paul’s, 
,‘hestnut  Hill,  where  he  remained  for  two  years. 
In  1803  ho  was  in  chargo  of  St.  Luke's,  Philadel- 
phia, during  the  absence  of  the  rector,  and  in  1804 
was  elected  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension 
in  the  same  city.  He  next  became  secretary  and 
general  agent  of  the  foreign  committee  of  the 
board  of  missions,  which  office  he  filled  for  several 
years.  In  1871  Dr.  Hare  was  elected  by  the  house 
of  bishops  missionary  bishop  of  Cape  Palmas  and 
parts  adjacent,  in  West  Africa,  but  declined  the 
appointment.  In  October,  1872.  he  was  elected 
missionary  bishop  of  Niobrara, aiul  was  consecrated 
in  St.  Luke’s,  Philadelphia,  9 Jan.,  1873.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  three  colleges  in  I 
1873.  At  the  general  convention  of  1883  the  ! 
Indian  missionary  jurisdiction  of  Niobrara  was 
changed  and  extended.  It  now  embraces  the 
southern  part  of  Dakota,  and,  by  vote  of  the  house 
of  bishops,  he  was  placed  in  charge,  with  the  title 
of  “ Missionary  Bishop  of  South  Dakota”  Bishop 
Hare  deposed  a missionary,  Rev.  S.  I).  II  in  man.  on 
charges  of  immorality,  and,  to  vindicate  his  action, 
sent  a communication  to  the  board  of  missions. 
For  this,  Hinman  sued  him  for  libel  in  the  New  I 
York  courts,  and  obtained  a verdict  for  $10,000,  | 
but  after  appeals  the  judgment  was  reversed. 

HARGIS,  Thomas  F„  jurist,  b.  in  Breathitt  i 
county,  Ky.,  24  June,  1842.  He  removed  with  his  j 
parents  to  Rowan  county  in  1856,  and  received  a 1 
scanty  education.  In  1861  ho  entered  the  Confed- 
erate service  as  a private  in  the  5th  Kentucky  in- 
fantry. He  was  promoted  captain  in  1868.  and  in 
November,  1864,  was  captured  in  Luray  valley  and 
held  a prisoner  until  tne  termination  of  the  war. 
Returning  homo  penniless  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  and  mastery 
of  the  English  branches,  and  to  the  "law.  He  was 
licensed  to  practise  in  1866,  and  in  1868  removed 
to  Carlisle,  Kv.  The  year  following  he  was  elected 
judge  of  Nicholas  county,  and  he  was  re-elected  in 
1870.  He  was  chosen  to  the  state  senate  in  1871. 
elected  judge  of  the  criminal  court  in  1878.  and 
raised  to  the  appellate  bench  of  Kentucky  in  1879. 
After  serving  as  chief  justice  during  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  an  associate  judge,  he 
served  two  years  longer  by  his  own  succession. 
Declining  a re-election,  he  retired  from  the  supreme 
bench  in  1884,  ami  removed  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  | 
where  he  is  now  (1887)  engaged  in  practice. 

H A KG  ROY  F.,  Robert  ken  non,  M.  E.  bishop, 
b.  in  Pickens  county,  Ala.,  17  Sept,,  1829.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Alaltama  in  1852, 
and  was  professor  of  pure  mathematics  there  in 
1853-’7.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church  in  the  latter  year,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Centenary  institute  in  Alabama  in 
1805-’7.  ami  of  Tennessee  female  college  in  1868-’73. 
In  1882  he  was  elected  a bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  He  was  the  first  to  urge  the 
bond-scheme  that  saved  the  publishing-house  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  south,  originated 
the  woman’s  department  of  church-extension  for 
the  securing  of  parsonages  in  the  same  church,  and 
was  a member  of  the  commission  that  in  1878  es- 
tablished fraternal  relations  between  the  northern 
and  southern  branches  of  the  Methodist  church. 


HARING,  John,  b.  in  Goshen,  N.  Y„  14  June, 
1748;  d.  14  Jan.,  1810.  lie  was  a delegate  from 
New  York  to  the  Continental  congress  from  1774 
till  1775,  and  from  1785  till  1788.  On  27  July, 
1787,  he  voted  in  favor  of  a motion  providing 
that  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  at  the  court  of  France  bo  directed  to  form 
a confederacy  with  the  powers  of  Europe  that 
were  at  war  with  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Tripoli,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  subjects  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  in  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mediterranean;  and  on  13  Oct.,  178?,  opposed  the 
motion  expressing  the  friendly  regards  of  congress 
for  the  king  of  Spain. 

HAKKFR.  Charles  G„  soldier,  b.  in  Swedes- 
borough,  N.  J.,  2 Dec..  1837 : killed  at  the  battle 
of  Kenesftw  .Mountain,  27  June,  1864.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1858, 
entered  the  2d  infantry,  and  became  1st  lieuten- 
ant of  the  15th  infantry,  14  May,  1861.  He  was 
promoted  captain,  24  Oct.,  1861,  became  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  the  65th  Ohio  volunteers,  and  colo- 
nel on  11  Nov.,  1861.  Ho  was  engAged  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Shiloh  and  the  siege  of  Corinth  and  the 
battle  of  Stone  River,  ami  was  recommended  for 
promotion,  but  did  not  receive  it  until  he  had 
still  further  distinguished  himself  at  Chicka- 
maiiga  anti  Chattanooga.  Ho  was  made  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  to  date  from  20  Sept.,  1863, 
commanded  a brigade  under  Gen.  Howard  in 
the  campaign  in  Georgia,  and  held  the  peak  of 
Rocky  Face  Ridge,  7 May.  1864,  against  deter- 
mined efforts  of  the  enemy  to  dislodge  him. 

HARKFR,  Samuel,  clergyman.  He  became 
pastor  of  a church  at  Black  River,  N.  J.,  31  Oct., 
1752.  He  published  “ Predestination  Consistent 
with  General  Liberty  ” (1761),  for  which  he  was 
excluded,  and  disqualified  to  preach  by  the  synods 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  He  subsequently 
published  an  “Appeal  from  the  Synod  to  the 
Christian  World  ” (1703). 

HARKFY,  Simeon  Watcher,  clergyman,  b. 
in  Iredell  county,  N.  C.,  3 Dec..  1811.  ’ He  was 
graduated  at  the  Gettysburg  Luthemn  seminary 
in  1834,  ami  from  1850  till  1866  was  professor  of 
theology  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  He  was 
president  of  the  general  synod  of  his  church  in 
1857.  In  1865  he  served  as  chaplain  at  Camp 
Butler,  near  Springfield,  111.  He  has  been  success- 
ful as  an  organizer  and  pastor  of  congregations, 
preaching  both  in  English  and  German.  Wit  ten- 
lie  rg  college  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1852. 
His  publications  in  book -form  are  “Lutheran 
Sunday-School  Question-Book  ’’  (1838):  “Church's 
Best  State  ” (1843) ; “ Daily  Prayer-Book  ” (1844) ; 
“Value  of  an  Evangelical  Ministry’*  (1853):  and 
“Justification  by  Faith  ” (1875).  Among  his  ad- 
dresses are  “True  Greatness.’*  “Andrew  Jack- 
son’s  Funeral,”  “ Prisons  for  Women,”  ami  “ Mis- 
sion of  Lutheran  Church.”  lie  is  now  (1887) 
writing  a series  of  articles  on  his  personal  remi- 
niscences of  Lutheranism  in  Illinois. 

HARKINS,  Mathew,  R.  C.  bishop,  b.  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  17  Nov.,  1845.  He  attended  the  I>ut  in- 
school  of  his  native  city,  and  was  graduated  with 
a Franklin  medal  in  1862.  He  studied  a year  at 
the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  on  leaving  was  sent  by  Bishop  Fitzpatrick  to 
pursue  a course  of  theology  at  the  English  college 
of  Douay  and  in  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice, 
Paris.  After  six  vears’  study  he  was  ordained, 
and  visited  Rome  before  returning  home.  After 
serving  as  curate  of  the  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  at  Salem,  Mass.,  he  was  appointed 
in  1876  rector  of  St,  Malachi's  church  at  A r ling- 
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ton.  his  parish  including  Lexington  and  Belmont. 
Here  he  remained  for  eight  years,  after  which  he 
was  transferred  to  St.  James's  in  Boston.  He  took 
an  especial  interest  in  the  Sunday-school,  and 
gain**!  great  popularity  as  a preacher.  He  was 
nominated  for  the  see  of  Providence  in  January, 
1887.  The  diocese  over  which  he  presides  is  prolV 
ably  the  largest  in  New  England,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  archdiocese  of  Boston.  Bishop  Har- 
kins was  selected  by  Archbishop  Williams  as  his 
theologian  at  the  plenary  council  of  Baltimore, 
when*  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  notaries. 

HARKNESS,  Albert,  educator,  b.  in  Mendon 
(now  Blackstown),  Mass.,  tl  Oct..  1822.  He  was 
graduated  at  Brown  in  1842.  at  the  head  of  his 
class,  and  serve*!  as  master  in  the  Providence 
high-school  from  1848  till  1846.  when  he  became 
senior  master,  and  held  this  post  until  1853.  He 
then  travelled  extensively  in  Euroj>e.  spending 
about  two  vears  in  the  universities  of  Gttttingen, 
Bonn,  and  Berlin.  On  his  return  in  1855  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  in  Brown,  which  chair  lie  still  (1887) 
holds.  He  has  received  the  degrees  of  Ph.  D.  from 
Bonn  in  1854  and  LL.  I).  from  Brown  in  1869. 
His  publications  are  principally  text-books,  which 
an?  extensively  used.  They  include  '*  Arnold's 
First  I>»tin  Book"  (New  York,  1851):  "Second 
Latin  Book  ” (1853);  "First  Greek  Book  and  In- 
troductory  Greek  Reader  " (1860 : revised  ed.,  1885) : 
“ Latin  Grammar " (1864;  revised  eds.,  1874  and 
1881);  M Fjatin  Rea*ler"  (1865);  “Introductory 
Latin  Book  ” (1866) ; “ Latin  Composition  ” (1868) ; 
editions  of  "Caesar"  (1870;  revised  id.,  with  a 
treatise  on  the  military  system  of  the  Romans. 
1886).  **  Cicero  ” (1873),  and  “ Sallust  ” (1878) ; and 
“Complete  Latin  Course  for  the  First  Year” 
(1883). — HU  son,  Albert  Granger,  b.  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  L,  10  Nov.,  1837,  was  graduated  at  Brown 
iu  1870,  and  studied  in  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  Bonn. 
Since  1883  he  has  been  professor  of  Latin  and 
German  in  Madison  university,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

HARKNESS,  James,  clergyman,  b.  in  Rox- 
burghshire, Scotland,  13  March,  1803;  d.  in  Jersey 
City.  N.  J.,  4 July,  1878.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry iu  1832,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  Ecclefechan,  Scotland.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1839,  ami  held  pastorates  in 
New  York  city,  Fishkill,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.  In 
1862  he  was  installed  over  the  3d  Presbyterian 
church  in  Jersey  City,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death.  He  hail  studied  medicine,  had  taken  a 
medical  degree,  and  practised  among  his  various 
congregations.  He  adopted  homoeopathy  in  1840. 
He  contributed  frequently  to  the  magazines  of  his 
denomination,  and  published  “Messiah’s  Throne 
and  Kingdom”  (New  York,  1855). — His  son,  Will- 
iam, astronomer,  b.  iu  Ecclefechan,  Scotland,  17 
D»*e.,  1837.  studied  at  Lafayette  college,  ami  was 
graduated  in  1858  at  Rochester  university,  where 
ne  also  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1874.  He 
was  graduated  in  medicine  in  1802,  was  appointed 
aide  at  the  U.  S.  naval  observatory  in  August  of 
that  year,  ami  also  served  as  surgeon  in  the  U.  S. 
army  At  the  second  hatllfe  of  Bull  Run.  and  during 
the  attack  on  Washington  in  July,  1864.  He  was 
commissioned  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  U.S. 
navy,  with  the  relative  rank  of  lieutenant-com- 
mander, in  August.  1863, and  stationed  at  the  naval 
observatory  in  Washington,  D.C.  In  1805-’0,  dur- 
ing a cruise  on  the  “ Monailuoek.”  he  made  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  observations  on  terrestrial  mag- 
netism at  the  principal  ports  in  South  America. 
His  results  were  published  by  the  Smithsonian  in- 


I stitution  (Washington,  1872).  On  his  return  he 
was  attached  to  the  U.  S.  hydrographic  office  dur- 
ing 1867,  ami  from  1868  till  1874  to  the  naval  ob- 
servatory. He  discovered  the  1474  line  of  the  solar 
corona  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  during  the  total 
eclipse  of  7 Aug.,  I860.  In  1871  he  was  apjMunted 
I a member  of  the  U.  S.  transit-of- Venus  commission, 
and.  after  designing  most  of  the  instruments  to  be 
employed,  he  went  to  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania,  as 
chief  of  the  party  that  observed  the  transit  there, 
made  a voyage  around  the  world,  and  returned  to 
Washington  in  1875.  He  was  promote*!  to  the  rela- 
tive rank  of  captain  in  1878,  was  made  executive 
I officer  of  the  transit-of- Venus  commission,  and 
j fitted  out  all  of  the  expeditions  in  1882.  The  ma- 
chine used  for  measuring  the  astronomical  photo- 
graphs obtained  was  designed  by  him,  and  a dupli- 
cate of  this  machine  has  recently  been  made  for  the 
Lick  olwervatorv  in  California  Since  the  return 
of  the  transit-of- Venus  |mrtie.s,  he  has  been  engaged 
in  reducing  and  discussing  their  observations.  He 
also  devised  the  sperometer  caliper,  which  is  the 
most  accurate  instrument  known  for  measuring 
the  inequalities  of  the  pivots  of  astronomical  in- 
struments. Prof.  Harkness  is  a member  of  various 
scientific  societies,  and  has  prepared  a great  num- 
ber of  papers  and  reports. 

HARLAN,  James,  lawyer,  b.  in  Mercer  county, 
Ky.,  22  June,  1800;  d.  in  Frankfort,  Kv.,  18  Feb., 
1863.  He  received  a public-school  education,  and 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  from  1817  till  1822. 
He  then  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
! in  1823,  beginning  to  practise  in  Ilarrodsburg. 
He  was  for  four  years  prosecuting  attorney  for  his 
circuit,  and  in  1834  was  elected  a representative  in 
1 congress  as  a Whig,  serving  from  1835  till  1839. 
During  his  last  session  he  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  investigating  defalcations.  Ho  was 
secretary  of  state  of  Kentucky  in  1840-’4,  a presi- 
dential elector  iu  1841,  and  a member  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1845.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  attor- 
ney-general for  Kentucky,  which  office  he  held 
until  his  death.— His  son,  John  Marshall,  lawyer, 
b.  in  Boyle  county,  Ky.,  1 June,  1833,  was  graduated 
at  Centre  college  in  1850,  and  at  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Transylvania  university  in  1853.  In  1851 
he  was  adjutant-general  of  Kentucky,  and  in  1858 
became  judge  of  Franklin  county,  Ky.  He  was 
afterward  an  unsuccessful  Whig  candidate  for 
congress,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  en- 
tered the  Union  army  as  colonel  of  the  10th  Ken- 
tucky infantry,  lie  was  attorney-general  of  Ken- 
tucky in  1863-'7,  and  was  the  unsuccessful  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  governor  of  the  state  in  1871 
and  1875.  He  was  a member  of  the  Louisiana  com- 
mission that  was  appointed  by  President  Hayes, 
and  on  29  Nov.,  18# f,  became  associate  justice  of 
the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  as  successor  of  David 
Davis. — .John  Marshall's  son.  Richard  Daven- 
port, was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1881,  and  is 
now  (1887)  in  charge  of  the  Lenox  Presbyterian 
church  on  Fifth  avenue,  in  New  York  city. 

HARLAN,  James,  statesman,  b.  in  CUrke coun- 
ty, III.,  25  Aug.,  1820.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
Indiana  Asbury  university  in  1845.  held  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Iowa  in 
1847.  and  was  president  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  univer- 
sity in  1853.  lie  was  elected  to  the  (J.  S.  senate 
in  1855  as  a Whig,  and  served  as  chairman  of  t he 
committee  on  public  lands,  but  his  seat  was  de- 
clared vacant  on  a technicality  on  12  Jan..  1857. 
On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  he  was  re-elected 
for  tlie  term  ending  in  1861.  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  a delegate  to  the  Peace  convention.  He  was 
re-elected  to  the  senate  for  the  term  ending  in 
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1867,  but  resigned  in  1865,  having  been  appointed  j 
bv  President  Lincoln  secretary  of  the  interior.  ; 
lie  was  again  elected  to  the  senate  in  1866,  and 
was  a delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  loyalists’  con- 
vention of  that.  year.  He  was  chairman  of  the  I 
commit  tee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Indian  i 
affairs,  and  also  served  on  those  on  foreign  rela- 
tions, agriculture,  and  the  Pacific  mil  mad.  In  I 
1869  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Iowa  uni-  1 
versity.  After  leaving  the  senate  in  1878  he  lie- 
carae  editor  of  the  “ Washington  Chronicle.”  From 
1882  till  1885  he  was  presiding  judge  of  the  court 
of  commissioners  of  Alalxuna  claims. 

HARLAN,  Richard,  naturalist,  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa..  19  Sept.,  1796;  d.  in  New  Orleans,  La.. 
80  Sept.,  1843.  Previous  to  his  graduation  at  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1818,  he  made  a voyage  to  Calcutta  as 
surgeon  of  an  East  India  ship.  Ho  practised  his 
profession  in  Philadelphia,  was  elected  in  1821 
professor  of  comparative  anatomy  in  the  Phila- 
delphia museum,  was  a member  of  the  eholera 
commission  in  1832,  and  surgeon  to  the  Philadel- 
phia hospital.  In  1839  he  visted  Europe  a second 
time,  ana  after  his  return  in  1843  removed  to  New' 
Orleans,  and  became  in  that  year  vice-president  of 
the  Louisiana  state  medical  society.  He  was  a 
member  of  many  learned  societies  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  ami  published  **  Observations  on  the 
Genus  Solamandra  ” (Philadelphia,  1824);  “ Fauna 
Americana”  (1825);  “American  Herpetology” 
(1827);  “ Medical  ami  Physical  Researches ” (1835) ; 
and  a translation  of  Gannal's  “ History  of  Emltalm- 
ing,”  with  additions  (1840). — His  son,  Georg*  Cu* 
Tier,  physician,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa..  28  Jan., 
1835,  was  educated  at  Delaware  college  ami  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  was  gradual**!  in  1858.  He  was 
appointed  resident  physician  of  Wills  eye  hospital 
in  1857,  of  St.  Joseph's  hospital  in  1858,  and  of  the 
Pennsylvania  hospital  in  1859.  For  some  time 
during  the  civil  war  he  served  as  medical  officer  on 
the  gun-boat  “ Union,”  ami  for  three  years  was 
surgeon  of  the  11th  Pennsylvania  cavalry.  He  is 
now  (1887)  professor  of  diseases  of  the  eve  in  the 
Philadelphia  polyclinic,  and  has  published  numer- 
ous papers  on  his  specialty.  He  is  the  author  of 
“Diseases  of  the  Orbit”  in  Wood’s  “Reference 
Hand-Book,”  ami  has  revised  parts  of  the  Ameri- 
can edition  of  Holmes’s  “System  of  Surgery.” 

H A R LA N D,  Henry,  author,  b.  in  New  York  city, 

1 March,  1861.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
College  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  Harvard, 
but  was  not  graduated.  From  1H83  till  1886  he 
was  employed  in  the  office  of  the  surrogate  of  New 
York.  He  writes  under  the  pen-name  of  Sidney 
Luskn.  ami  has  published  “As  It  was  Written'’ 
(New  York.  1885):  “Mrs.  Peixada”  (1886);  “The 
Yoke  of  the  Thorah,”  anti  “A  I«and  of  Love  ”(1887).  1 
HAR.MANB,  Louis  Gustave,  French  pilot,  b.  in 
Dieppe,  France,  in  1506;  d.  in  Acapulco,  New  i 
Spain,  in  1549.  He  had  served  in  the  French  navy,  I 
and  in  1541  offered  his  services  to  Antonio  de  Men-  j 
doza,  then  viceroy  of  New  S|>nin.  who  attached 
him  to  the  expedition  commanded  by  Vasquez  de 
Coronado  and  •Fray  Marcos  de  Nifla.  On  his  re- 
turn, Mendoza  appointed  him  chief  pilot,  and  in 
1543  sent  him  to  explore  the  coasts  of  California. 
He  sailed  in  a small  brig  on  20  March.  1543,  and 
kept  always  in  sight  of  the  land,  making  charts, 
and  advancing  three  degrees  farther  than  Her- 
nando de  Alarcon  in  the  Gulf  of  California.  He 
rectified  the  map  of  Alarcon,  and  brought  back 
pr«x»f  that  California  is  not  an  island,  as  had  been 
believed.  Ilarmand  landed  several  times,  and  col- 


lected some  interesting  traditions  current  among 
the  natives,  which  he  published  under  the  title 
**  Lea  indigenes  de  la  Californie  ” (Paris,  1647).  A 
copy  of  the  original  edition,  probably  the  only  one 
now  in  existence,  is  in  the  National  library  of  Paris. 

It  has  been  reprinted  by  Temaux  Com  pans,  the 
historian  of  the  discovery  of  South  America,  in  his 
collection.  Harmand’s  map  of  California  is  won- 
derfully exact,  considering  that  the  navigator  had 
scarcely  ativ  instrument. 

HARM  VR.  Joalah.  soldier,  b.  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  in  1753;  d.  there,  20  Aug.,  1813.  He  was  edu- 
cated chiefly  in  Robert  Proud’s  (Quaker  school.  In 
1776  he  entered  the  Continental  army  as  captain 
in  the  1st  Pennsylvania  regiment,  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  following  year,  and  served 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  in  Washington’s 
army  in  the  campaigns  of  1778-*80,  and  in  Gen. 
Greene’s  division  in  the  south  in  1781 -’2.  In  1783 
he  was  made  brevet-colonel  of  the  1st  U.  S.  regi- 
ment. He  took  the  ratification  of  the  definitive 
treaty  to  France  in  1784,  and  as  Indian  agent  for 
1 the  northwest  territory  was  present  when  the 
treaty  was  made  at  Fort  McIntosh  on  20  Jan., 

, 1785.  He  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  infantry 
| on  12  Aug..  1784,  and  in  1787  was  brovetted  briga- 
dier-general by  resolution  of  congress.  He  be- 
came general-in-chief  of  the  army  in  1789.  and  in 
j 1790  he  commanded  an  ex|>edition  against  the 
Miami  Indians.  He  resigned  his  commission  in 
) 1792.  and  in  the  following  year  was  api>oi  tiled  ad- 
iutant-gericral  of  Pennsylvania,  which  office  he 
held  until  1799.  During  this  service  he  was  active 
in  preparing  and  equipping  the  Pennsylvania 
troops  for  Wayne’s  Indian  campaign  of  1793-’4. 

HARMONV,  David  B..  naval  officer,  b.  in  Eas- 
ton, Pa.,  3 Sept.,  1832.  He  entered  the  navv  as  mid- 
shipman on  7 April,  1847,  passed  that  grade  in 
1853.  became  lieutenant  in  1855,  lieutenant -com- 
mander in  1862,  commander  in  1866.  captain  in 
1875,  and  commodore  in  1885.  He  served  on  the 
“Iroquois”  at  the  passage  of  Fort.  Jackson  and 
Fort  St.  Philip,  and  at  the  capture  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  took  part  in  many  severe  engagements 
with  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg  and  Grand  Gulf. 
He  was  executive  officer  of  the  iron-clod  “ Na- 
hant”  in  the  first  attack  on  Fort.  Sumter,  7 April, 
1863,  and  in  the  engagement  with  the  ram  “ At- 
lanta” on  17  June,  and  in  all  the  attacks  on  de- 
fences at  Charleston,  from  4 July  till  7 September, 
lie  held  a command  in  the  Eastern  gulf  squadron 
in  1868,  and  commanded  the  “Saratoga’’  in  the 
Western  gulf  squadron  in  1864- ’5,  taking  part  in 
the  capture  of  Mobile  and  its  defences.  lie  com- 
manded a division  of  eight  vessels  in  an  expedition 
to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  April,  1865,  ami  in  1807 
commanded  the  “Frolic”  in  Europe,  one  of  the 
vessels  of  Admiral  Karragut's  squadron.  He  was 
honorably  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  Com.  I)e 
(’amp.  Com,  Palmer,  and  Com.  Downes.  He  made 
his  last  cruise  in  1881,  was  a member  of  the  exam- 
ining and  retiring  boards  in  1883-’5.  and  is  now 
(1H8i)  serving  a?'  chief  of  the  bureau  of  yards  und 
docks,  having  held  this  office  sim*e  1885. 

HARNDEN.  William  Frederick,  expressman, 
b,  in  Reading,  Maas.,  28  Aug..  1813;  dL  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  14  Jan.,  1845.  For  five  years  he  was  con- 
ductor and  passenger-clerk  on  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  railroad.  Early  in  1839  he  originated 
the  express  system  of  transportation  for  merchan- 
dise or  parcels.  On  4 March  of  that  year,  after  pub- 
lic announcement  in  the  newspapers  for  several 
days,  he  made  his  first  trip  from  Boston  to  New 
York  as  an  “express-package  carrier.”  Mr.  Ilarn- 
den  proposed  also  to  take  the  charge  of  freight  and 
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attend  to  it.*?  delivery,  for  which  purpose  he  was  to  f 
make  four  trips  a week.  The  project  recommended 
itself  to  business  men,  and  was  particularly  ac- 
ceptable to  the  press,  to  which  Mr.  Hamden  made 
himself  useful  in  the  voluntary  transmission  of 
news  in  advance  of  the  mail.  In  1H40  Dexter 
Brighara,  Jr.,  his  New  York  agent,  became  his  part- 
ner. and  soon  afterward  went  to  England,  where  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  llamden  and  Company's 
foreign  business.  During  the  same  year  their  line 
was  extended  to  Philadelphia,  and  later  to  Albany. 
The  business  grew  with  great  rapidity,  but  Mr. 
Hamden's  health  failed,  uml  he  soon  died.  For 
several  years  the  company  was  continued  by  the 
remaining  members  of  the  Arm,  but  in  1854  it  was 
consolidated  with  others  to  form  the  Adams  express 
company.  In  1866  u monument,  was  erected  to 
Mr.  Hamden's  memory  in  Mount  Auburn  ceme- 
tery. near  Cambridge,  Mass.,  by  the  “express  com- 
panies of  the  United  States.” 

HARNETT.  Cornelias,  statesman,  b.  probably  . 
in  North  Carolina.  20  April,  1723;  d.  in  Wilming-  . 
ton.  N.  C.,  20  April,  1781.  Ho  acquired  property  j 
at  Wilmington,  N.  C„  and  first  became  known  in 
public  allairs  through  his  opposition  to  the  stamp-  ; 
act  and  kindred  measures.  He  represented  the  . 
borough  of  Wilmington  in  the  provincial  assembly 
in  1770-’ 1,  and  was  chairman  of  the  more  impor- 
tant committees  of  that  body.  In  1772  Mr.  Har- 
nett. Robert  Howe,  and  Judge  Maurice  Moore  were 
named  by  the  assembly  a committee  to  prepare  a 
remonstrance  against  the  appointment,  by  Gov. 
Martin,  of  commissioners  to  run  the  southern 
boundary-line  of  the  province.  In  1773  Josiah 
Quincy,  while  travelling  in  the  south  for  his  health, 
spent  a night  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Ilnmett, 
whom  he  styled  “the  Samuel  Adams  of  North 
Carolina.”  As  the  Revolution  approached,  Har- 
nett became  its  master-spirit  throughout  the  Cape 
Fear  region.  In  December,  1773,  he  was  placed  on 
the  committee  of  continental  correspondence  for 
the  Wilmington  district.  In  the  Provincial  con- 
gress of  1775  he  represented  his  old  constituents; 
and  when  a provincial  council  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  abdication  of  Mar- 
tin, he  was  made  its  president  and  became  the  act- 
ual governor  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Provincial  congress  at  Halifax,  N.  C.,  in 
the  spring  of  1776,  and,  as  chairman  of  a committee 
to  consider  the  usurpations  of  the  home  govern- 
ment, submitted  a report  that  empowered  the  North  j 
Carolina  delegates  in  the  Continental  congress  to 
u^e  their  influence  in  favor  of  a declaration  of  in- 
dependence. .Soon  afterward  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
with  a British  fleet,  appeared  in  Cape  Fear  river, 
and  honored  Harnett  and  Robert  Howe  by  except-  ' 
ing  them  from  his  offer  of  a general  pardon  to  j 
those  who  should  return  to  their  allegiance.  When, 
on  22  Julv,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ar- 
rived at  Halifax,  namett  read  it  to  a great  con- 
course of  citizens  and  soldiers,  who  took  him  on 
their  shoulders  and  bore  him  in  triumph  through  t he 
town.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  assisted 
in  drufting  a state  constitution  and  bill  of  rights, 
and  to  his  liberal  spirit  the  citizens  are  indebted 
for  the  clause  securing  religious  liberty.  Under 
the  new  constitution  Harnett  became  one  of  the 
council,  and  was,  in  1778.  elected  to  fill  Gov.  Cas- 
welT*  scat  in  congress.  His  name  is  to  be  found 
ogned  to  the  “ art  icles  of  confederation  and  per- 
ptiul  union.”  When  the  British  subsequently 
took  |**session  of  the  Cape  Fear  region,  Harnett  i 
v«s  taken  prisoner  and  died  in  captivity. 

HARXeV,  John  Hopkins,  journalist,  b.  in 
Bourbon  county,  Ky.,  20  Feb.,  1806;  d.  in  Jefferson  ! 


county,  Ky.,  27  Jan.,  1867.  Being  left  by  the  death 
of  his  parents  in  straitened  circumstances,  he  was 
cornjieLled  to  educate  himself,  and  developed  a 
talent  for  mathematics.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  successfully  solved  a problem  in  surveying  that 
had  been  referred  to  him  by  two  rivals,  which 
attracted  so  much  attention  that  he  was  soon 
uuide  princijtal  of  the  Paris,  Ky.,  academy.  The 
money  thus  earned  he  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  a scholarship  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1827  in  belles-lettres 
and  theology.  He  was  ap[>ointcd  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Indiana  in  1828, 
and  in  1833  accepted  the  corresponding  chair  at 
Hanover  college,  Ind.,  and  liegau  the  preparation 
of  his  **  Algebra.”  In  1839  he  was  made  president 
of  Louisville  college.  This  office  he  retained  until 
1843,  when  the  college  was  closed.  The  year  fol- 
lowing, Mr.  Harney  began  the  publication  of  the 
Louisville  “ Democrat,  which  he  continued  to 
edit  until  his  death.  He  was  elected  trustee  of  the 
Louisville  school-board  in  1850,  and  afterwurd 
president,  and  established  many  reforms.  In  1861-'2 
he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  ns  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  Federal  relations,  when  Ken- 
tucky was  invaded  by  the  Confederate  army,  he 
drafted  the  famous  resolution,  *•  Resolved,  'That 
Kentucky  expects  the  Confederate,  or  Tennessee, 
troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  soil  uncondition- 
ally. ’ Mr.  Harney  declined  a re-election  and  de- 
voted himself  to  protesting  in  the  “Democrat” 
against  the  arbitrary  arrest  and  deportation  of 
citizens,  opposing  the  grant  of  “another  man  or 
another  dollar ” until  the  liberties  of  the  citizen 
were  assured.  This  led  to  his  arrest,  but  Gen. 
Burnside,  after  looking  into  the  matter,  disapproved 
the  action  of  his  subordinates,  and  the  journalist 
was  released.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Ilarnev 
urged  the  repeal  of  the  severe  laws  against  self- 
expatriated  Confederates,  and  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing a pleasure  of  full  restoration ; but  in  1868  he 
opposed  the  nomination  of  such  rehabilitated  citi- 
zens for  high  office,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
provoke  further  arbitrary  arrests.  His  “Algebra” 
(Louisville,  1840)  ranks  high  as  a text-book  for 
advanced  pupils. — His  son,  William  Wallace, 
journalist,  h.  in  Bloomington,  Ind.,  20  June,  1831, 
was  educated  at  Louisville  college  and  at  home,  and 
graduated  at  the  law  department  of  Louisville 
university  in  1855.  He  was  principal  of  a ward 
school  in  the  latter  city  in  185 2- ’6,  and  afterward 
became  the  first  principal  of  the  Louisville  high- 
school.  During  the  two  years  succeeding  he  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  English  and  ancient  languages  in 
the  State  university  at  Lexington,  Ky.  He  then 
became  associate  editor  of  the  Louisville  “ Demo- 
crat,” and  in  1869  its  editor-in-chief.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  he  removed  to  Florida,  where  he  planted 
an  orange-grove.  From  September,  1883,  till 
March,  1885,  he  edited  “The  Bitter  Sweet”  at  Kis- 
simmee, Fla.  Besides  his  labors  as  a journalist, 
Mr.  Harney  has  been  a frequent  contributor  to  pe- 
riodicals, and  has  written  several  essays  on  orange- 
culture.  His  fugitive  poems  and  his  sketches  of 
southern  life  are  popular. 

HARNEY,  John  Milton,  poet,  b.  in  Sussex 
county,  Del.,  9 March,  1789;  a.  in  Bardstown,  Ky., 
15  Jan.,  1825.  He  was  a son  of  Thomas  Harney, 
an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  In  1791 
the  family  emigrated  to  Tennessee,  and  subse- 
quently removed  to  Louisiana.  Young  Harney 
studied  medicine  uml  settled  at  Bardstown,  Nelson 
co.,  Ky.  While  on  a visit  to  Eurofie  he  received* 
naval  appointment,  And  spent  several  ye^rf 
Buenos  Ayres.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
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ho  edited  a pajier  at  Savannah,  Oh.,  for  a time,  1 
but,  being  seized  with  a violent  fever  in  conse- 
quence of  his  exertions  at  a fire,  he  returned  to 
Bard  St  own  in  broken  health  and  died  then*.  Be- 
fore  his  death  he  had  become  a Roman  Catholic  i 
ant!  joined  the  order  of  Dominican  monks,  entering  | 
a monastery  at  Bardstown.  With  the  exception  i 
of  “ Cry stalina,"  a fairy-tale  in  six  cantos,  puln  j 
lished  anonymously  (18HI),  Mr.  Harney’s  poems  . 
were  not  printed  until  after  his  death,  ana  then 
appeared  only  in  magazine.  The  lines  •*  To  a I 
Valued  Friend,”  “ Echo  and  the  Lover,”  *•  The 
Whippoorwill,"  and  " The  Fever  Dream  " have  lx-en 
the  most  admired. — His  brother.  William  Selby, 
soldier,  b.  near  Haysbom.  Davidson  co.,  Term.,  27 
Aug.,  1800,  was  appointed  from  Louisiana  2d  lieu- 
tenant in  the  lOtn  U.  S.  infantry,  13  Feb.,  1818, 
and  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant,  7 Jan..  1819. 
He  was  commisioiied  captain.  14  May,  1825;  major 
and  paymaster.  1 May,  1838 ; lieutenant-colonel, 
2d  dragoons,  15  Aug.,  1886 ; colonel.  30  June, 
1846;  and  brigadier-general,  14  June,  1858.  He 
took  part  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  in  1833,  and 
also  in  the  Florida  war,  distinguishing  himself  I 
in  action  at  Fort  Mellon  and  in  the  defence  of  a 
trading-house  at  Carloosahutchie,  23  July,  1839.  : 
He  commanded  several  expeditions  into  the  Ever- 
glades. and  in  Decemlrer,  1840,  was  brevetted  colo- 
nel “for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct.”  He 
was  also  mentioned  for  his  bravery  at  Medellin, 
Mexico,  25  March,  1847,  and  was  brevetted  briga- 
dier-general fur  gallant  ry  at  Cerro  Gordo.  On  3 
Sept,,  1855,  he  completely  defeated  the  Sioux  In-  | 
dians  at  Sand  Hills,  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte  I 
river,  lu  June,  1858,  he  was  placed  in  command  ; 
of  the  Department  of  Oregon,  and  on  9 July,  1859, 
took  possession  of  the  island  of  San  Juan,  near  Van- 
couver, which  was  claimed  by  the  English  govern- 
ment tola*  included  within  the  boundaries  of  British 
Columbia  A dispute  with  Great.  Britain  and  the 
recall  of  Harney  followed.  He  was  subsequently 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of 
the  West,  and  in  April,  1861,  while  on  his  way 
from  St.  Louis  to  Washington,  was  arrested  by  the 
Confederates  at  Harper’s  Ferry  and  taken  to 
Richmond,  Va  Here  he  met  with  many  old  ac- 
quaintances. who  urged  him  to  join  the  south.  On 
meetiug  Gen.  Lee,  Harney  said  to  him : “ I am 
sorry  to  meet  you  in  this  way.”  Lee  replied : “ Gen. 
Hamev,  I had  no  idea  of  taking  any  part  in  this 
matter ; I wanted  to  stay  at  Arlington  and  raise 
potatoes  for  my  family ; but  my  friends  forced  me  j 
into  it.”  Gen.  Hamev  also  met  Gen.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  who  told  him  that  he  was  opposed  to  I 
the  war,  but  that  he  would  lie  execrated  by  his 
relatives,  all  of  whom  lived  in  Virginia,  if  he  did  j 
not  side  with  the  south.  Harney  was  speedily 
released,  and  departed  for  Washington.  On  his  J 
return  to  St.  Louis  he  issued  several  proclamations 
warning  the  people  of  Missouri  of  the  danger  of 
secession,  and  the  evil  effects  that  would  follow 
from  u dissolution  of  the  Union.  On  21  May  he 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Gen.  Sterling 
Price,  commanding  the  Missouri  militia,  to  make 
no  military  movement  so  long  as  fieace  was  main- 
tained by  the  state  authorities.  He  was  soon  after- 
ward relieved  of  his  command,  and  was  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  1 Aug.,  1863.  On  13  March, 
1865,  he  was  brevetted  major-general  ••  for  long 
and  faithful  service.”  Gen.  Harney  now  i1H87) 
resides  in  St.  Louis.  See  “The  Life  and  Military 
Services  of  Gen.  William  Selby  Harney,  by  L.  L*. 
Reavis  ” (St.  Iamis,  1887). 

HAKMSCH,  Albert  Ernest,  sculptor,  b.  in 
Philadelphia,  14  Feb.,  1842.  He  early  showed  a 


taste  for  art,  and  while  still  a lad  modelled  his 
first  work,  a “Cupid.”  This  was  followed  bj 
**  Love  in  Idleness,”  “ Wandering  Psyche,”  44  Little 
Protector,”  and  “ Little  Hunter.  He  then  studied 
under  Joseph  A.  Bailiy  in  the  Philadelphia  acade- 
my of  fine  arts,  and  in  1869  went  to  Italy,  where 
he  still  resides  (1887).  There  he  has  executed  sev- 
eral important  works,  among  them  his  “Boy  in 
the  Eagle's  Nest.”  lie  has  also  made  a special- 
ty of  portrait-busts.  To  the  Philadelphia  exhibi- 
tion or  1876  he  stmt  a statue,  and  a “ Sketch  for 
a Monument  to  the  Prisoner's  Friend.”  In  1878 
he  executed  a model  for  a proposed  equestrian 
statue  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  to  tie  erected  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  which  is  said  to  be  “ remarkable 
in  resjieet  to  its  simplicity.”  He  is  also  to  be 
credited  with  the  Calhoun  monument  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C„  dedicated  26  April.  1887.  the  Clement 
Barelav  family  group,  and  other  works. 

IIARO,  Alonso  N unez  de(ah'ro),  Mexican  arch- 
bishop, b.  in  Villogarcia.  Spain,  31  (Jet.,  1729;  d.  in 
Mexico,  26  May.  1800.  He  studied  philosophy  and 
theology  with  the  Dominicans  of  Peter  Martyr, 
at  the  Roval  university,  and  at  the  College  of 
San  Clemente  de  Espaftoles  at  Bologna,  where  he 
was  subsequently  appointed  rector  and  profes- 
sor of  sacml  literature.  He  was  nominate*!  arch- 
bishop of  Mexico  by 
Clement  XIV.,  ana 
became  celebrated 
for  his  eloquence. 

He  founded  numer- 
ous charitable  and 
educational  institu- 
tions, the  principal 
of  which  was  the  Col- 
lege of  Tepotzotlan. 

Here,  among  other 
professorships,  he  es- 
tablished one  of  the 
Mexican  language. 

He  endowed  the  col- 
lege liberallv,  and  l>e- 
stowed  on  it  an  ex- 
tensive and  well-cho- 
sen library.  He  was 
at  one  time  visited  by 
his  former  school- 
mate Fat  her  O’Brien, 
pastor  of  St.  Peter’s 
church.  New  York,  and  raised  $5,920  for  his  church. 
He  also  jjave  Father  O’Brien  several  paintings  for 
St.  Peter’s,  among  others  a “Crucifixion”  by  Val- 
lejo, a Mexican  painter.  Archbishop  Haro  ordered, 
the  words  “ Here  lies  Alonso,  the  sinner,  dust  and 
nothingness.”  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb. 

HARO.  Gonzalo  Lopez  de,  Spanish  naviga- 
tor, l>.  in  llorcifla,  Spain,  in  1734:  <1.  in  Acapul- 
co, or  in  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  in  1796.  He  settjed 
earlv  in  New  Spain,  acquired  a reputation  as  a 
skilful  pilot  on  the  Pacific  eoast,  ana  in  1788  wan 
appointed  by  the  viceroy,  Flores,  chief  pilot  of  tho 
expedition  to  the  northwest,  which  left  San  Bias 
on  8 March,  consisting  of  t he  frigate  “ Princes*™ 
and  the  brig  “San  Carlos,”  under  the  command 
of  Esteban  Martinez.  On  23  June  they  fiossed  the 
volcano  of  Miranda  in  eruption,  ami  after  parting* 
company  with  the  other  vessel,  in  a storm,  Ilaro 
discovered,  on  30  June,  a Russian  establishment 
formed  by  the  cn-w  of  the  “ Tschemikoff,”  who 
had  been  shipwrecked  in  1746.  Bearing  toward 
Trinity  island,  lie  met  his  convoy  again, on  2 July, 
and  they  touche*!  at  the  island  of  Kodiak  and  tlio 
Schuinagin  islands,  and  discovered,  ou  16  July,  tho 
Unimok  volcano,  landing  on  3 Aug.  at  OunalaskiL. 
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They  sailed  again  on  24  Aug.,  and  arrived  in  San 
Bias  on  5 Dec..  1788.  In  February,  1789,  Haro  was 
sent  again  with  the  same  vessels  with  orders  to 
take  possession  of  Nootka  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  did  so  on  5 May.  On  3 July  the  [ 
English  brig  **  Argonaut'’  entered  the  port,  with 
the  intention  of  forming  an  establishment,  and 
Haro  confiscated  the  vessel  and  arrested  the  master, 
Coinet.  He  established  a factory  and  trading-post 
there,  but,  not  finding  any  inducement  to  winter, 
he  sailed  on  31  Get.,  and  entered  San  Bias,  0 Dec., 
1789.  He  wrote  a description  of  his  two  voyages, 
the  manuscript  of  which  is  preserved  among  the 
archive*  at  Mexico.  The  authority  of  Haro's  ob- 
servation* was  accepted  in  the  treaty  of  April,  1828. 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia. 

HARO  Y TAMARIZ,  Antonio  de,  Mexican 
politician,  b.  in  San  Luis  Potosi  in  1810;  d.  in 
Europe  about  1872.  He  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  conservative  party,  and  for  some  time  secretary 
of  the  treasury  under  Santa-Anna.  In  1854  he  de- 
clared against  the  dictator,  and  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a revolution  in  San  Luis  Potosi.  while  Vi- 
danrri  did  the  same  in  the  north,  and  Comonfort 
and  Alvarez  in  the  south  ; but  Haro  did  not  fully 
accept  the  liberal  principles  of  the  latter,  and,  while  I 
proclaiming  the  deposition  of  Santa-Anna,  de-  j 
maided  guarantees  for  the  clergy  and  the  artnv, 
and  the  convocation  of  a congress.  After  the  fall  J 
of  the  dictator  he  refused  to  recognize  the  authority  | 
of  the  provisional  president,  Carrera,  but  declared  j 
in  favor  of  the  junta  of  Cuernavaca,  and  recognized 
Comonfort  as  president,  after  the  resignation  of 
Alvarez.  But  ne  soon  joined  the  conservative  oj>- 
pusition,  and  in  January,  1856.  was  arrested  and 
accused  of  a conspiracy  to  establish  an  empire  either 
in  his  own  favor  or  that  of  a son  of  Iturbide.  He 
was  taken  to  Vera  Cruz,  whence  he  was  to  be  sent 
as  an  exile,  but  escaped,  joined  the  clerical  forces 
in  Puebla,  and  was  given  the  title  of  general-in- 
chief of  the  army.  Puebla  was  soon  besieged  by 
the  government  troops,  and,  although  Haro  de- 
fended the  citv  obstinately,  democratic  ideas  began 
to  spread  in  the  garrison,  and  the  soldiers  opened 
the  gates  to  the  besiegers  toward  the  end  of  March, 
1850.  flaro  was  taken  prisoner,  carried  to  Mexico, 
and  sent  into  exile,  where  he  died. 

HARPER,  James,  founder  of  a firm  of  print- 
ers and  publishers,  originally  consisting  of  James, 
b.  13  April,  1795,  d.  in  New ‘York,  27  March,  1869; 
Jobs,  b.  22  Jan..  1797,  d.  22  April,  1875;  Joseph 
Wesley,  b.  25  Dec.,  1801,  d.  14  Feb.,  1870;  and 
Fletcher,  b.  31  Jan.,  1806,  d.  29  May,  1877.  They 
were  the  sons  of  Joseph  Harper,  a farmer  at 
Newtown,  L.  I.  James  and  John  came  to  New' 
York,  and  James  was  apprenticed  to  Paul  and 
Thomas,  while  John  served  Jonathan  Seymour, 
primers.  Haring  concluded  their  apprenticeship, 
they  established  themselves  in  business,  at  first 
only  printing  for  booksellers,  but  soon  began  to  i 
publish  on  their  own  account,  The  first  book  that 
the  firm  printed  was  “ Seneca’s  Morals,”  in  1817,  ' 
and  by  a strange  coincidence  a new  edition  of  this  1 
work  appeared  on  the  day  of  the  death  of  the  lost 
of  the  four  brothers.  The  first  l*)ok  that  they 
Published  on  their  own  account  was  *•  Locke  on  the 
Human  Understanding,’*  in  1818.  The  old  firm  of 
J.  ami  J.  Harper  issued  about  200  works.  Wesley 
and  Fletcher  Harper  were  apprenticed  to  their 
elder  brothers,  ana  as  they  became  of  age  were 
admitted  as  partners;  and  the  style  of  the  firm 
was  about  18311  changed  to  **  Harper  and  Broth- 
er*.’’ In  1853  their  establishment  occupied  nine 
contiguous  buildings  in  ClilT  and  Pearl  streets, 
filled  with  costly  machinery  mul  books.  On  10 


Dec.  of  that  year  the  whole  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  in  consequence  of  a workman  engaged  in 
repairs  having  thrown  a burning  paper  into  a tank 
of  benzine,  which  he  mistook  for  water.  Most 
of  their  stereotype  plates  were  stored  in  vaults,  and 
wore  saved  ; but  the  loss  in  buildings,  machinery, 
and  books  amounted  to  $1,000,000,  upon  which 
there  was  only  $250,000  insurance.  The  next  day 
they  hired  temporary 
premises,  and  em- 
ployed the  principal 
printers  and  binders 
in  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  Phijadelphia 
in  reproducing  their 
books.  Before  the 
ruin*  of  the  fire  could 
be  cleared  away  the 
plans  for  their  new 
edifice  were  prepared. 

It  covers  about  half 
an  acre  of  ground, 
extending  from  (Mi IT 
street  to  Franklin 
square  in  Pearl  street,  / . 

aAd,  including  cel- 
lars,  the  structure  is  ^ 

seven  stories  high.  It  is  absolutely  fire-proof,  and 
constitutes  probably  the  most  complete  publishing 
establishment  in  the  world,  all  the  operations  in  the 
preikaratiou  and  publication  of  a book  being  car- 
ried on  under  a single  roof,  and  the  regular  num- 
ber of  employ^  in  the  premises  of  both  sexes  be- 
ing about  1.000.  Besides  the  books  published,  they 
issue  four  illustrated  periodicals : “ Harper’s  Maga- 
zine,” established  in  1850.  a monthly,  devoted  to 
literature  and  the  arts ; Harper’s  Weekly,”  estab- 
lished in  1857,  devoted  to  literature  and  topics  of 
the  dav;  “Harper's  Bazar,”  established  in  1867, 
devoted  to  the  fashions,  literature,  and  social  life; 
and  “ Harpers  Young  People,”  a children’s  maga- 
zine, established  in  1881.  James  Harper  was  in 
1844  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  for 
the  succeeding  year,  and  he  was  sulisequently  put 
forward  for  the  governorship  of  the  state;  but  he 
preferred  U>  conduct  the  business  of  the  firm  rather 
than  enter  public  life.  In  March,  1869,  while  driv- 
ing in  Fifth  avenue,  his  horses  took  fright,  and  he 
was  thrown  from  his  carriage ; when  aid  reached 
him  he  was  insensible,  and  died  two  days  afterward. 
Wesley  Harper,  who  for  many  years  had  charge  of 
the  literary  department,  diid  alter  a long  illness. 
After  the  death  of  his  two  brothers,  John  Harper 
withdrew  from  active  business;  and  the  firm  was 
reorganized  by  the  ml  mission  of  several  of  the  sons 
of  the  origitial  jiartners.  These,  after  receiving  a 
careful  education,  several  of  them  at  Columbia  col- 
lege, entered  the  house,  each  serving  a regular  ap- 
prenticeship in  some  branch  of  the  business.  The 
firm  now  (1887)  consists  of  Philip  J.  A.  Harper,  son 
of  James,  b.  21  Oct.,  1824;  Fletcher,  Jr.,  b.  7 Oct., 
1828:  Joseph  Wesley,  Jr.,  b.  16  March,  1830;  the 
two  son*  of  John — John  Wesley,  b.  0 May.  1831. 
and  Joseph  Abner,  li.  31  March,  1833;  and  Joseph 
Henry,  grandson  of  Fletcher  Ilarjier.  Fletcher, 
Jr.’s,  wife  established  in  1878  a summer  resort  at 
north  I*>ng  Branch.  N.  J..  for  the  working-girls  of 
New  York,  providing  accommodations  at  actual 
cost,  and  since  her  death  this  charity  has  Iteen  con- 
tinued bv  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Hi  rum  W.  Sibley. 

H ARl'KK.  John  M„  Canadian  educator,  b.  in 
Johnstone.  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  10  Feb.,  1845. 
After  studying  at  the  {utrish -school  and  the  Glas- 
gow established  church  training-college,  he  went  to 
Canada  and  was  graduated  at  university, 
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Kingston,  Ontario.  He  subsequently  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.  L>.  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  af- 
ter finishing  a three  years’  course  in  the  section  of 
metaphysical  science.  Before  leaving  his  native 
country  he  had  received  an  appointment  to  an  acad- 
emy in  New  Brunswick,  and,  after  several  years' 
residence  in  the  maritime  provinces,  he  tiecame  the 
principal  of  the  Victoria  nigh-school  at  St.  John, 
N.  B.  When  this  school  was  destroyed,  in  the  great 
fire  at  St,  John,  Dr.  Harper  became  principal  of  the 
Provincial  normal-school  at  Charlottetown,  Prince 
Edward  island,  and  afterward  professor  in  the 
Amalgamated  normal-school  and  Prince  of  Wales 
college,  with  special  supervision  of  the  training  of 
teachers.  He  is  now  inspector  of  superior  schools 
for  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  editor  of  the 
“ Ed ucat  tonal  Record  ” of  Quebec.  Dr.  I inrper  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  a periodical  in  Nova 
Scotia  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Canadian  litera- 
ture. and  has  written  much  in  prose  and  verse,  in- 
cluding poems  in  the  Scottish  cfialect.  He  has  also 
prepared  and  published  school  text-books,  und  is  the 
author  of  various  lectures. 

HARPER,  Joseph  Morrill,  physician,  b.  in 
Limerick.  York  co..  Me.,  21  June,  1787;  d.  in  Can- 
terbury, N.  H.,  15  Jan.,  1805.  He  studied  medicine, 
and  began  to  practise  in  1810  at  Canterbury,  where 
he  afterward  resided.  He  served  in  the  war  of  1812 
as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  4th  infantry.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature  i»  1820-’7,  and  again  in 
1829-’30,  serving  during  the  latter  year  as  president 
of  the  senate,  and  ex-officio  as  governor  from  Feb- 
ruary until  June,  1831,  through  the  resignation  of 
Mathew  Harvey.  He  was  then  elected  to  congress 
as  a Democrat,  and  served  from  5 Dec.,  1831,  till  3 
March.  1835.  From  1842  till  1856  he  was  president 
of  the  Mechanics’  bank  of  Concord.  N.  H.  He 
passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  on  a farm,  having 
retired  from  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

HARPER,  Robert  Goodloe,  senator,  b.  near 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  in  1705:  d.  in  Baltimore.  Md., 
15  Jan.,  1825.  He  was  the  son  of  poor  parents, 
who,  during  his  childhood,  removed  to  Granville, 
N.  C.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  served,  un- 
der Gen.  Greene,  in  a 
troop  of  horse,  com- 
posed of  the  youth 
of  the  neighborhood, 
during  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  south- 
ern campaign  of  the 
Revolution.  lie  was 
graduated  at  Prince- 
ton in  1785.  studied 
law  in  Charleston,  S. 
C„  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1780. 
He  soon  removed  to 
the  interior  of  the 
state,  where  he  be- 
came known  through 
a series  of  articles  on 
a proposed  change  in 
ted  r*  the  legislature 
>ngres&,  serving  from 


far/ 


the  constitution.  He  was 
ami  subsequently  sent  t< 

9 Feb..  1795.  till  3 March,  l^'!.  ml  warmly  suj»- 
porting  tho  administrations  - f Washington  and 
Adams.  He  served  in  the  war  f 1*12.  being  pro- 
moted from  the  rank  of  colon.  1 that  of  major- 
general.  Soon  after  the  defeat  <f  the  Federal- 
Mi*  be  married  the  dangl  harles  Carroll, 

of  Carrollton,  and  removed  t«  Baltimore.  Md.. 

'tamed  einimn.v  nt  the  bar.  He  was 
^Joseph  Hopkins*  >n  as  counsel  for 


Judge  Samuel  Chase,  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  in 
his  impeachment  trial.  At  a dinner  given  at  George- 
town, D.  C.,  5 June,  1813,  in  honor  of  the  recent 
Russian  victories,  he  gave  as  a toast  “Alexander 
the  Deliverer.”  following  it  with  a speech  eulogiz- 
ing the  Russians.  On  the  publication  of  the  speech, 
Robert  Walsh  addressed  the  uuthor  a letter  in 
which  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  oration 
underrated  the  military  character  of  Napoleon, 
and  failed  to  point  out  the  danger  of  Russian  as- 
cendency. To  this  letter  Harper  made  an  elaborate 
reply,  Walsh  res|>onded,  ana  the  correspondence 
was  then  (1814)  published  in  a volume.  Harper  was 
elected  to  the  L . S.  senate  from  Man' land  to  sene 
from  29  Jan.,  1816,  till  3 March,  1821.  but  resigned 
in  the  former  year  to  become  one  of  the  Federalist 
candidates  for  vice-president.  In  1819-’20he  visited 
Europe  with  his  family,  and  after  his  return  em- 
ployed himself  chiefly  in  the  promotion  of  schemes 
of  internal  improvements.  lie  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  American  colonization  society,  and  the 
town  of  Harper,  near  Cape  Palmas,  Africa,  was 
named  in  his  honor.  His  pamphlet,  entitled  44  Ob- 
servations on  the  Dispute  between  the  United 
States  and  France  " (1797),  acquired  great  celebrity. 
He  also  printed  “An  Address  on  the  British 
Treaty”  (1796);  “Letters  on  the  Proceedings  of 
Congress”;  and  “Letters  to  His  Constituents” 
(1801).  A collection  of  his  various  letters,  ad- 
dresses, and  pamphlets  was  published  with  the  title 
“Select  Wonts ” (Baltimore,  1814). 

HARPER.  William,  jurist,  b.  in  the  island  of 
Antigua,  17  Jan.,  1790;  d.  in  South  Carolina,  10 
Oct.,  1847.  Ilis  father,  an  English  Methodist,  had 
l»ecn  sent  to  Antigua  as  a missionary  by  John 
Wesley,  hut  came  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  afterward 
removed  to  Columbia,  S.  where  William  was 
graduated  at  South  Carolina  college  in  1808.  He 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  l*»r,  and  in  1818 
emigrated  to  Missouri.  In  1819  he  was  elected 
chancellor,  and  was  a member  of  the  convention 
that  adopted  the  state  constitution  of  1821.  In 
1823  he  resigned,  and.  returning  to  Columbia, 
S.  C..  was  made  state  reporter.  After  performing 
the  duties  of  the  office  for  two  years,  he  was  ap- 
pointed U.  S.  senator  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  John  Gaillard.  and  served  from  28 
March  till  7 Dec.,  1826.  He  then  removed  to 
Charleston.  S.  C.,  and  practised  his  profession  un- 
til 1828.  when  he  was  elected  to  the  state  house  of 
representatives  and  chosen  speaker.  The  same 
year  he  was  elected  chancellor,  and  retained  the 
office  until  1830,  when  he  was  made  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  appeals.  On  the  abolition 
of  that  court  in  1835  he  was  again  chosen  chan- 
cellor. In  November,  1832,  he  was  a me m Iter  of 
the  convention  that  passed  the  ordinance  of  nulli- 
fication. and  met  with  the  same  body  in  March, 
1833,  to  rescind  it.  He  is  the  author  of  an  article  on 
“ Colonization  ” in  the  “ Southern  Review.”  a speech 
in  congress  on  the  “ Panama  Mission."  a eulogy  on 
Chancellor  de  Saussure,  and  several  addresses  in 
favor  of  nullification. 

HARPER.  William  Rainey.  Hebraist,  b.  m 

New  Concord,  Ohio,  20  July.  1856.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Muskingum  college,  in  his  native  town,  in 
1870,  and  was  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Chicago  Bap- 
tist theological  seminary  from  1879  till  1887.  when 
he  became  professor  of  the  Semitic  languages  at 
Yale.  He  has  published  several  Hebrew  text- 
l"*»ks.  including  “ Elements  of  Hebrew  ” (Chicago, 
1882).  and  is  the  editor  of  “Hcbraiea"  and  the 
“Old  Testament  Student.” 

HARKAH.  Charles  Jefferson,  merchant,  b. 
in  Philadelphia.  Pu..  1 Jan..  1817.  His  education 
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was  embraced  in  three  days  of  schooling.  At  the 
age  of  seven  lie  went  to  work  on  a farm,  where  he 
remained  until  in  his  fourteenth  year.  He  then  be- 
came apprenticed  to  the  ship-carpenter’s  trade,  in 
which  he  continued  until  1843,  when,  on  account 
of  failing  health,  ho  sailed  for  Brazil.  In  1852-’7 
he  wa*  proprietor  of  a ship-yard  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
ami  then  engaged  in  railroad  and  navigation  enter- 
prises. amassing  a large  fortune,  with  which  he 
returned  to  his  native  citv  in  1874.  During  his 
thirty  years'  residence  in  Brazil  he  held  confiden- 
tial relations  with  the  imperial  government.  In 
1865  he  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to  the  United 
States  to  purchase  iron-clads  and  armaments,  bring- 
ing with  him  a letter  of  credit  for  4M  .000.090. 
which  was  shortly  followed  by  another  for  an  equal 
amount.  In  1807  he  was  sent  on  a confidential 
mission  to  the  river  Platte  to  investigate  irregu- 
larities and  abuses  in  the  commissariat  department 
of  the  Brazilian  army.  In  1889  he  was  president 
of  the  first  telegraph  company  organized  in  the 
empire.  In  1870,  with  a few  other  merchants,  he 
established  at  Rio  Janeiro  the  first  public  school  in 
the  empire,  and  during  the  same  year  the  emperor 
made  him  a knight  of  the  lin|>crial  order  da  Rosa, 
and  afterward  a commander  of  the  same  order. 

HARRIMAN,  Walter,  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. h.  in  Warner,  N.  II..  8 April,  1817 ; d.  in  Con- 
cord. N.  II.,  25  July.  1884.  He  received  an  aca- 
demical education  and  l>egan  teaching,  but  be- 
came a Universal  ist  clergyman,  and  in  1841  took 
charge  of  a society  at  Harvard,  Mass.  After  a few 
years  he  became  pastor  of  a new  Universalist 
church  in  his  native  town.  In  1851,  having  mean- 
time engaged  in  trade,  he  decided,  against  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  friends,  to  atumdou  the  min- 
istry. In  1849,  and  again  in  1850.  he  had  already 
been  chosen  representative  of  his  town  to  the  gen- 
eral court,  and  in  1858  and  1854  was  elected  state 
treasurer.  In  August,  1855,  he  was  appointed  to 
a clerkship  in  the  pension-office  at  Washington, 
but  resigned  the  following  January  to  take  part  in 
the  political  canvass  of  that  winter,  which  resulted 
in  Mno  choice"  by  the  people.  In  the  spring  of 
1856  he  was  appointed  by  President  Pierce  on  a 
commission  to  classify  and  appraise  the  Indian 
land*  of  Kansas.  He  wa«  again  in  the  legislature 
in  1858,  and  in  1859  and  I860  was  elected  to  the 
state  senate,  his  Republican  opponent  being  on 
each  occasion  his  own  brother,  lie  made  speeches 
to  sustain  the  Know-Nothing  movement  in  1855-6, 
canvassed  Michigan  for  Buchanan  in  company 
with  Gen.  Lewis  Uass,  and  was  an  earnest  >uj>- 
porter  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  I860.  In  Mav, 
1861,  Mr.  Ilarriinaii  became  editor  of  the  M Union 
Democrat,"  published  at  Manchester,  N.  I!.,  in 
which  he  advocatis!  forcible  and  immediate  ac- 
tion against  the  seceding  states.  He  became  colo- 
nel of  the  11th  New  Hampshire  regiment,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  6 
May.  1864.  sent  to  Macon.  Go.,  and  removed  thence 
to  Charleston,  when*  he  was  placed,  with  forty- 
nine  other  northern  officers,  under  the  lire  of  the 
National  lotteries  on  Morris  island.  There  he  was 
for  fifty-two  days,  until  Gen.  Foster,  in  retaliation, 
placed  fifty  Confederate  officers  of  the  same  rank 
underfire  of  the  guns  on  Fort  Sumter  and  Fort 
Moultrie.  This  led  to  an  exchange  on  4 Aug., 
186t  After  returning  home  and  engaging  actively 
in  the  campaign  of  that  year  in  favor  of  Lincoln  ] 
and  Johnson,  CoL  Harriman  rejoined  his  regiment,  I 
and  commanded  a brigade  at  Petersburg.  In  i 
March,  1865,  he  was  bre vetted  brigadier-general. 
He  was  elected  secretary  of  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1865  and  1866,  and  governor  in  1867  and 


1868.  In  the  last  year  he  made  a tour  in  the  mid- 
dle and  western  states,  advocating  the  election  of 
Gen.  Grant.  As  a political  speaker  he  had  few 
superiors.  He  was  naval  officer  at  the  port  of 
Boston  throughout  Grant's  entire  administration, 
removed  to  Concord.  N.  H..  in  1872,  and  in  1881 
was  again  chosen  to  the  legislature.  Gov.  Harri- 
man published  a History  of  Warner,  N.  H."  (1879). 
and  “ In  the  Orient,"  a record  of  a tour  through 
Europe  and  the  cast  in  1882  (Boston,  1883). 

HARRINGTON,  Charles,  Karl  of.  soldier,  b. 
in  England,  17  March.  1753;  d.  in  Brighton,  Eng- 
land, 5 Sept.,  1829.  He  entered  the  foot-guards  in 
1769,  when  he  was  I/»rd  Petersham,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1776,  as  a captain  in  the  29th  regiment,  he  ar- 
rived at  Queliee.  and  served  in  all  the  operations 
of  Gen.  Burguyno  until  the  surrender  at  Saratoga, 
where  he  was  that  officer's  aide,  and  curried  his 
despatches  to  England.  He  suetwedod  to  the  earl- 
dom in  1779.  afterward  served  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  was  promoted  general  in  1808.  He  was  ca|c 
tain,  governor,  and  constable  of  Windsor  castle. 

HARRINGTON,  E be nezer  Burke,  lawyer, 
b.  near  Lyons,  Wayne  co„  N.  Y..  in  1813 ; d*  in 
lH*troit,  Mich.,  in  1844.  He  was  educated  in  New 
York  city,  ami  in  1830-’31  served  as  reporter  of 
the  senate  of  that  state.  He  began  the  study  of 
the  law  in  1832,  and  compiled  a digest  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  equity  cases  with  the  aid  of 
Oliver  L.  BnrlKUir  (Saratoga,  1837).  In  June  of 
the  latter  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  l>ar.  In 
1837  he  removed  from  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  to  Michi- 
gan, where  he  was  employed  with  K.  J.  Roberts 
in  arranging  and  indexing  the  revised  statutes  of 
that  state.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  state 
senate  in  1839.  and  acted  as  state  reporter  from 
that  year  until  his  death.  He  is  the  author  of 
*•  Harrington’s  Chancery  Reports”  (Detroit,  1841). 

HARRINGTON,  Joseph.  Jr.,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Roxburv,  Mass.,  21  Feb..  1813;  d.  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, (jal.,  2 Nov,,  1852.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1833,  anil  became  principal  of  the 
academy  at  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  but  at  the  end 
of  six  months  took  charge  of  the  Hawes  school  at 
South  Boston,  where  he  remained  for  five  years. 
While  teaching  he  studied  theology,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1889  was  sent  as  a missionary  to  Uhiengo. 
III.,  by  the  American  Unitarian  association.  After 
his  ordination  as  an  evangelist  in  Boston  in  Scp- 
! tember,  1840,  Mr.  Harrington  returned  to  the 
west,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  doctrines 
of  his  denomination  in  Milwaukee  and  other 
places.  He  held  a pastorate  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
from  1846  till  1852,  when  enfeebled  health  in- 
duced him  to  accept  a call  from  San  Francisco. 
He  sailed  from  New  York  in  July  of  that  year, 
but  in  crossing  the  isthmus  caught  the  Panama 
fever,  which  resulted  fatally.  After  his  death  np- 
pearod  a volume  of  his  sermons,  with  a memoir 
by  William  Whiting  (Boston,  1854). 

HARRINGTON,  Mark  Walrod.  Astronomer, 
b.  in  Sycamore,  111.,  18  Aug.,  1848.  lie  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1868,  and 
has  since  lectured  on  astronomy  in  Olierlin  col- 
lege and  in  the  Louisiana  state  university.  Baton 
Rouge.  For  a year  he  was  connected  with  the 
Chinese  foreign  office  in  Pekin,  and  he  also  spent 
a year  in  Alaska.  Subsequently  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, which  chair  fie  now  holds,  being  also  di- 
rector of  the  observatory.  He  is  a fellow  of  the 
American  association  for  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence, ami  is  a member  of  other  societies.  In  1884 
he  established  the  “ American  Meteorological  Jour- 
nal,” of  which  ho  is  now  (1887)  chief  editor. 
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HARRINGTON.  Sjmnel  Maxwell,  i urist.  b.  in 
IkfYrr,  IH.,  5 Feb..  1898:  d.  in  Philadelphia,  28 
Nor..  1*65.  He  wi*  graduated  at  Washington  cnl- 
hf*i,<'hirl«tfiwn.  MrL.  in  1*23.  with  the  first  honors 
of  hi*  elaa*.  studied  law.  ami  wa*  admitted  to  the 
liar.  He  wa*  appointed  secretary  of  state  of  I)ela- 
ware  in  1*21*.  ami  again  in  1830,  arid  in  the  follow- 
ing rear  wa*  selected  to  fill  a vacancy  on  the 
bench  of  the  state  supreme  court,  and  became  its 
chief  justice,  holding  the  office  until  the  court 
waa  united  with  the  superior  court.  Iri  the  latter 
he  *at  a*  associate  justice  until  1855,  when  he  wa- 
agnin  made  chief  justice.  In  1857  he  succeeded 
to  the  chancel lorsh in,  the  highest  judicial  office  in 
the  state.  In  1849  lie  had  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  a commission  to  revise  and  codify  the  laws,  and 
received  a vote  of  thanks  from  the  legislature. 
During  the  civil  war  Judge  Harrington  was  a 
staunch  mipporter  of  the  government,  and  did 
much  to  strengthen  the  ml  minis!  rat  ion  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. In  1854  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.  D.  He  is  the  author  of  **  Reports  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Delaware  ” (3  vols..  IXover,  1837-’44). 

HARRINGTON,  Timothy,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Waltham.  Mass.,  in  1715:  d.  in  Lancaster,  Wor- 
cester co..  Mass..  18  I>ec.,  1705.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  17317,  studied  theology,  and 
settled  in  1741  as  pastor  of  a Congregational 
church  in  Iiower  Asnuelot,  now  Swanzey.  N.  n.. 
whence  he  was  driven  by  the  Indians  in  1747. 
The  following  year  he  was  called  to  the  church  at 
Lancaster,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  It  is 
related  of  him  that  having  been  in  the  habit,  be- 
fore the  Revolutionary  war.  of  praying  in  his  pul- 
pit for  the  health  of  “our  excellent  King  George,” 
ne  so  far  forgot  himself  on  one  occasion,  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  as  to  la|>se  into  the 
old  form,  but  immediately  added.  **0  Lord ! 1 mean 
George  Washington.”  He  was  one  of  the  most 
pure  and  gentle-hearted  among  New  Kngland  pas- 
tors, a scholar  of  remarkable  attainments,  and 
possessed  of  warm  affections.  He  was  accused  of 
being  a loyalist,  and  was  undoubtedly  opposed  to 
the  Whigs,  bci ng  of  opinion  that  se|>amtion  would 
ruin  the  colonies.  In  1777  a list  of  proscribed 
persons  was  posted  un  in  town-meeting,  to  which 
his  name  hau  been  added  on  motion  of  some  one 
who  disliked  him.  He  thereupon  arose,  “ his  hairs 
touched  with  silver,  and  his  lienignant  features 
kindling  into  a glow  of  honest  indignation,”  and. 
baring  his  bosom  before  his  people,  exclaimed, 
•* Striae,  strike  here  with  vour  daggers!  1 am  a 
true  friend  to  my  country. A 

HARRIOT,  or  H ARRIOTT.  Thomas,  mathe- 
matician, b.  in  Oxford,  Kng.,  in  I MO:  d.  in  I/»ndon, 
2 July,  1621.  After  studying  at  St.  Mary's  hall.  Ox- 
ford,* where  he  took  his  Iwichelor’s  degree  in  1570. 
he  became  t utor  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  in  1585 
appointed  him  geographer  to  the  second  expedition 
to  Virginia  with  Sir  Hi*  hard  Grenville,  lie  re- 
mained there  aliout  two  yeara.  On  his  return  he 
resumed  his  mathematical  studies,  and  afterward 
received  a yearly  pension  of  £120  from  Henry  Percy. 
Earl  of  Kortnuinberland.  who  was  distinguished 
for  his  patronage  of  men  of  science.  Harriot's 
death  was  ratiwsl  by  a cancer  in  the  lip,  occasioned, 
it  is  »up|*w«Hl,  by  his  habit  of  holding  in  his  mouth 
instrument-  From  paper*  discovered  in 

17H4,  it  would  appear  that  he  had  either  procured  a 
lelescotN*  from  Holland,  or  do  ined  the  construction 
•f  that  instrument,  and  that  he  tMinouiinl  in  point 
f time  with  Galilee  in  duavvering  the  spots  on 
faun's  di-k.  On  his  return  from  this  country 
“ »h«**l  “ V Rnefe  and  True  Report  of  the 
-yd  U »ud  »>f  \ trgima,  etc.  * t London. 
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I 1588j.  It  was  afterwanl  translate<l  into  I^ntin, 
French,  and  German,  and  is  contained  in  volume 
iii.  of  Hakluyt's  **  Voyages.”  After  his  death  his 
**  Artis  Analytic*  Praxis”  was  published  (Ixmdon, 
15311  >.  In  this  he  discloses  the  important  algebra- 
ical discovery  that  every  equation  may  lie  regarded 
as  formed  by  the  product  of  as  many  simple  equa- 
tion* as  there  are  units  in  the  number  expressing  its 
order.  Besides  this.  Harriot  made  several  changes 
in  the  notation  of  algebra. 

HARRIS.  Caleb  Finite,  book-collector,  b.  in 
Warwick.  R.  I..  9 March,  1818:  d.  in  Mooaehead 
lake.  Me.,  2 Oct.,  1881.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Academy  of  Kingston.  R.  I.,  and  at  Brown  uni- 
versity, but  was  not  graduated.  He  engaged  in  the 
commission  business  in  New  York,  and  after  1856 
in  Providence.  R.  I„  till  the  civil  war.  when  he  re- 
tired with  a fortune.  He  sulisequently  developed 
a taste  for  the  collection  of  the  works  of  American 
poets  and  books  bearing  on  early  American  history. 
Mr.  Harris  published  an  “Index  to  American 
Poetry  and  Plays  in  the  Collection  of  C.  Fiske 
Harris”  (1874),  which  contained  references  to  4.129 
separate  works.  Of  these.  1,000  were  part  of  n simi- 
lar collection  that  had  l>een  begun  bv  Albert  G. 
Greene.  William  Cullen  Bryant,  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Harris,  said  : “ Your  work  has  amazed  me  by  show- 
ing what  multitudes  of  persons  on  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic  have  wanted  their  time  in  writing  verses  in 
our  language.”  Mr.  Harris  and  his  wife  were 
drowned  in  Moosehead  lake  by  the  upsetting  of  a 
boat.  His  collection,  which  had  increased  to  over 
5,000  volumes,  was  bought  by  his  cousin,  Henry  B. 
Anthony,  and  was  bcoucathed  by  the  latter  to  Brown 
university.  A complete  catalogue,  with  notes  and 
sketches  of  Albert  G.  Greene.  Mr.  Harris,  and 
Henry  B.  Anthony,  was  made  by  the  Rev.  John  G. 
Stoekbridge  (Providence.  1880). 

HARRIS,  Chapin  A.,  de  ntist,  b.  in  Pompey, 
Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y..  in  1800;  d.  in  Baltimore. 
Md.,  in  1800.  He  studied  medicine,  and  settled  in 
Ohio,  hut  afterward  removed  to  Baltimore,  where 
he  practised  dentistry  until  Ills  death.  lie  founded 
Baltimore  dental  college  (chartered  in  1839),  and 
was  for  some  time  its  profeasor  of  dental  surgery. 
He  edited  the  *•  American  Journal  of  Dental  Sci- 
ence ” from  its  establishment  in  1839  till  1858,  and 
was  a contributor  to  other  dental  and  medical 
journals.  He  is  the  author  of  “ Principles  and 
Practice  of  Dental  Surgery”  (Baltimore.  183J9); 
“ Characteristics  of  the  Human  Teeth  ” (Baltimore. 
1841);  *•  Diseases  of  the  Maxillary  Sinus  ” (Phila- 
delphia, 1842);  “Dictionary  of  Dental  Science” 
(1849);  and  has  edited  “ Fox's  Natural  History  and 
Diseases  of  the  Human  Teeth,”  with  additions 
(1846  : 2*1  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1855). 

HARRIS.  Charles,  lawyer,  b.  in  Kngland  in 
1772;  d.  in  Georgia  in  March,  1827.  He  came  to 
Georgia  in  1788.  studied  law  in  Savannah,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  and  attained  high  distinction  in 
his  profession.  He  wa«  twice  elected  to  the  judge- 
ship  of  his  circuit,  but  declined  on  both  occasions, 
ami  on  the  retirement  of  Gov.  Milledge  from  the 
1’.  S.  senate  in  180(1  the  place  was  tendered  to  him 
by  both  parties  and  was  declined.  Harris  county, 
in  Georgia  was  nannsl  in  his  honor. 

H ARRIS,  David  Bullock,  soldier,  b.  at  Fred- 
erick's Hall.  Louisa  on..  Ya,  28  Sept.,  1814  ; *1.  near 
Petersburg.  ^ a..  10  Oct..  1864.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  l*.  S.  military  academy  in  1833.  entered  the 
l>t  artillery,  and.  after  serving  a Year,  Uxame  as- 
sistant prefe>w»r  of  engineeringat  West  Point.  He 
tV'igmst  from  the  army  m 18315.  and  during  several 
years  thereafter  was  employe*!  as  a civil  engineer 
on  the  James  river  and  Kanawha  canal  and  other 
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important  works,  but  subsequently  was  a large  ex- 
prrter  of  tobacco  ami  flour.  When  Virginia  se- 
ceded from  the  Union  in  April,  18(11,  he  became  a 
captain  of  engineers  in  the  state  forces.  He  was 
the  first  to  reconnoitre  the  line  of  Bull  Run.  and 
when  the  position  at  Manassas  Junction  was  occu- 
pied in  force  toward  the  end  of  May.  1801.  he 
planned  and  constructed  the  works  for  its  defence, 
lie  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Philip  St. 
George  Cocke  at  the  battle*  of  Bull  Run.  ae- 
eompanied  Beauregard  to  the  west  early  in  1882, 
slid  then*  planned  and  constructed  the  works  at 
Island  So.  10  and  Fort  Pillow,  and  the  river-de- 
feooes  at  Vicksburg.  In  October,  1862,  he  was 
transferred  to  Charleston,  and  took  charge  of  the 
defensive  engineering  operations  at  that  place.  In 
1864,  as  colonel  of  engineers,  he  went  with  Gen. 
Beauregard  to  Virginia,  and  was  employed  on  the 
defences  of  Petersburg.  A short  time  liefore  his 
death  he  was  commissioned  a brigadier-general. 

HARRIS,  Elisha,  physician,  b.  in  Westminster, 
Vt..  4 March,  1824:  d.  in  Albany.  N.  Y„  31  Jan., 
1884.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  of  New  York  in  1849,  and 
entered  on  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  that 
city.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
and  physician-in-chief  of  the  quarantine  hospital 
on  Staten  Island,  and  at  that  time  constructed  a 
floating  hospital  for  the  lower  quarantine  station. 
During  the  civil  war  he  was  instrumental  in  the 
organization  of  the  U.  S.  sanitary  commission  in 
New  York  city,  and  was  actively  concerned  in  its 
work.  On  the  organization  of  the  Metropolitan 
board  of  health  in  1868  ho  was  made  registrar  of 
vital  statistics,  and  also  corresponding  secretary, 
and  in  1868  he  was  appointed  sanitary  superintend- 
ent of  New  York  city.  While  holding  this  office 
he  made  a systematic  inspection  of  tenement-houses, 
and  90  vigorously  enforced  the  law  providing  for 
their  ventilation  and  lighting  that  he  secured, 
among  other  reforms,  the  putting  in  of  nearly 
40.000  windows  and  about  2,000  roof-ventilators 
during  the  year  1869.  He  also  organized  the  first 
free  public  vaccination  service,  and  the  system  of 
house-to-house  visitation.  In  1878  he  w’as  again 
made  registrar  of  vital  statistics,  and  held  that 
office  until  the  reorganization  of  this  bureau  in  1876. 
When  the  New  York  state  board  of  health  was  cre- 
ated in  1880.  I)r.  Harris  was  appointed  one  of  its 
members, and  then  became  its  secretary,  which  place* 
he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death.  The  railway 
ambulunce  that  has  been  adopted  and  used  by  the 
Prussian  army  was  invented  by  him.  Dr.  Harris 
was  connected  with  many  medical  and  sanitary  as- 
sociations in  the  United  States,  was  n delegate  in 
1876  to  the  International  medical  congress  of  the 
American  public  health  association,  and  in  1878 
was  elected  president  of  that  association.  He  was 
the  author  of  numerous  articles  on  sanitary  topics, 
end  edited  several  valuable  reports  on  these  subjects. 

HARRIS,  George,  Lord,  British  soldier,  n.  18 
March,  1746;  d.  at  his  estate  of  Belmont,  Kent. 
England,  19  May,  1829.  He  was  educated  nt 
Westminster,  entered  the  army  in  1759,  became 
captain  in  1771,  came  to  this  country  with  his  regi- 
ment, and  was  engaged  at  Lexington  and  Bun- 
ker Hill.  In  the  latter  action  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  head,  and  in  consequence  was  tre- 
panned and  went  home,  hut  returned  in  time  to 
take  the  field  previous  to  the  landing  of  the  army 
on  Long  Island  in  Julv.  1776.  (’apt.  Harris  was 
present  at  the  affair  of  Plat  bush.  in  the  skirmishes 
'►n  the  island  of  New  York,  and  in  the  engagement 
at  White  Plains.  At  Iron  Hill  he  was  shot  through 
the  leg,  hut,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  his 


wound,  he  mounted  a horse  and  went  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy.  Ho  was  afterward  present  in  every 
action  up  to  3 Nov.,  1778,  except  that  of  German- 
town. In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  to  a ma- 
jority in  his  regiment,  and  in  that  rank  served  under 
Brig.-Gen.  Meadows  at  St.  Lucie.  He  afterward 
served  in  India,  and  in  February.  1798,  was  made 
governor  of  Madras.  In  December,  1798,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  captured  Ser- 
mgapatam.  for  which  service  he  received  the  thanks 
of  U)th  houses  of  parliament.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  colonelcy  of  the  73d  foot,  4 Feb.,  1800:  be- 
came lieutenant-general,  1 Jan.,  1801 : general,  1 
Jan.,  1812,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Harris.  11  Aug.,  1815. 

HARRIS,  George*  Washington,  humorist,  b. 
in  what  is  now  Allegheny  City.  Pa.,  20  March, 
1814:  d.  near  Knoxville,  Tenn..  11  Dec.,  1869.  He 
was  taken  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  when  four  years 
old,  was  apprenticed  to  a jeweller,  and  afterward 
commanded  a Tennessee  - river  steamboat.  He 
wrote  able  political  articles  during  the  Harrison 
camj»aign.  and  in  1843  began  to  contribute  humor- 
ous stories  to  the  New  York  “Spirit  of  the  Times,” 
under  the  pen-name  of  “S — 1.  In  1858-’8I  he 

wrote  for  Nashville  journals  the  “Sut  Lovengood 
Papers,"  some  of  which  afterward  appeared  in 
book -form  as  “Sut  Lovengood's  Yarns”  (New 
York.  1867).  Capt.  Harris  made  several  inven- 
tions, which  he  described  in  the  “Scientific  Ameri- 
can." He  died  suddenly,  and  it  was  thought  by 
some  that  he  was  poisoned. 

H ARRIS.  Ira,  jurist,  b.  in  Charleston,  Mont- 
merv  co.,  N.  Y.,  31  May.  18<r2 ; d.  in  Albany, 
Y.,  2 Dec.,  1875.  He  was  brought  upon  a farm, 
was  graduated  at  Union  college  in  1824,  studied 
law  in  Albany,  and  was  admitted  to  the  tmr  in 
1828.  During  the  succeeding  seventeen  years  he 
attained  a high  rank  in  his  profession,  'lie  was 
a memberof  the  assembly  in  1844  and  1845.  having 
been  chosen  as  a Whig,  and  in  1846  was  state 
senator  and  a delegate  to  the  Constitutional  con- 
vention. In  1848  lie  Iwenme  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  held  that  office  for  twelve  years.  In 
February,  1861,  Judge  Harris  wan  elected  U.  S. 
senator  from  New  York,  as  u Republican,  serving 
from  4 July,  1861,  to  3 March,  1867.  In  the  senate 
Mr.  Harris  served  on  the  committee  on  foreign  re- 
lations and  judiciary,  and  the  select  joint  com- 
mittee on  the  southern  states.  Although  he  sup- 
ported the  administration  in  the  main,  he  did  not 
fear  to  express  his  opposition  to  all  measures, 
however  popular  at  the  time,  that  did  not  appear 
to  him  either  wise  or  just.  Judge  Harris  was 
for  more  than  twenty  years  professor  of  equity, 
jurisprudence,  and  practice  in  the  Albany  law- 
school,  and  during  his  senatorial  term  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  law-school  of  Columbian 
university,  Washington,  I).  C.  He  was  for  many 
years  president  of  the  l»oard  of  trustees  of  Union 
college,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Rochester  uni- 
versity. of  which  he  was  the  chancellor,  and  waa 
president  of  the  American  Baptist  missionary  union 
and  other  religious  liodics. — His  brother,  Hamil- 
ton, lawyer,  b.  in  Preble,  Cortland  co.,  N.  Y„  1 
May.  1820,  was  graduated  at  Union  college  in  1841, 
admitted  to  the  Aliuiiiy  l»ar  in  1845,  and  was  soon 
distinguished  as  a successful  advocate.  lie  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  in  1850,  and  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Whig  joint  legislative  committee  of  six 
that  was  appointed  to  frame  the  plat  form,  and  call 
state  conventions,  of  what  has  since  liecnmo  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  was  district  attorney  in  1853, 
a member  of  the  Republican  state  committee  in 
1803,  and  from  1864  till  1870  its  chairman.  I n 
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1808  he  was  a delegate  to  the  Republican  national 
convention  at  Chicago,  also  chairman  of  the  new 
capitol  commission  from  I860  till  his  resignation 
in  1875,  serving  in  the  state  senate  from  that  date 
until  1879.  when  he  refused  to  accept  a renomina- 
tion. In  1876  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican 
party  for  congress,  but  was  defeated,  and  continued 
nis  seat  in  the  state  senate.  Since  1879  he  has 
withdrawn  from  public  life  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  private  library', 
consisting  of  3,500  volumes,  many  of  which  are 
biographical  works,  Is  one  of  the  most  carefully 
selected  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

HARRIS,  Isliuin  Green, senator,  b.  near Tulla- 
hoiuu,  Teun.,  10  Feb.,  1818.  His  father,  of  t he  same 
name,  was  the  owner  of  a sterile  farm  and  ten  or 
twelve  negroes,  and  his  family  grew  up  without 
discipline.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  Isham  went 
to  Paris,  Term.,  and 
took  employment  as 
a shop-boy."  In  the 
following*  year  he 
went  to  school,  and 
before  he  was  nine- 
teen years  old  re- 
moved to  Tippah 
county.  Miss.,  when* 


he  became  a sue 
cessful  merehant. 
He  studied  law  for 
two  years  at  night, 
attending  to  his 
business  during  the 
flay,  anti  had  accu- 
mulated alsiut  *?.- 
000  and  also  estah- 
lished  a home  for  his 
father  near  Paris, 
Tenn.,  when,  through  the  failure  of  a bank,  he  was 
left  penniless.  He  resumed  his  business  at  Paris 
with  a rich  partner,  and  in  two  years  had  repaired 
his  losses.  His  nights  meanwhile  had  been  given  to 
the  study  of  the  law.  and  he  was  admitted  to  the  liar 
in  1841.  His  legislative  distriet  had  a small  Demo- 
cratic majority.  Two  obstinate  Democrats  insisted 
on  running,  ami  the  leaders  in  caucus  nominated 
Harris  as  a ruse  to  effect  the  withdrawal  of  one  or 
the  other.  Neither  would  yield.  He  defeated  them, 
and  his  Whig  competitor  also.  Harris  was  elected 
to  congress  in  1848,  and  served  two  terms,  fie  re- 
fused a renomination  in  1853,  and  settled  in  Mem- 
phis a*  a lawyer.  In  1856  he  canvassed  the  state 
as  presidential  elector,  and  the  success  of  his  ticket 
was  largely  attributed  to  him.  He  was  elected 
governor  of  Tennessee  in  1857,  re-elected  in  1859. 
and  again  in  1801,  after  the  civil  war  had  actually 
begun.  Until  he  was  driven  from  the  state  by  the 
success  of  the  National  arms.  Gov.  Harris  exhibited 
ability  and  resource.  He  acted  as  volunteer  aide 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  and 
was  with  him  when  mortally  wounded  at  Shiloh. 
He  continued  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  of 
the  West  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  shared 
its  hardships,  and  took  |wrt  in  all  its  important 
battles  except  Perryville.  When  the  war  began 
he  was  worth  $150,000;  when  it  closed  he  had 
nothing.  He  evaded  cant  tin*  on  panda,  went  into 
exile  in  Mexico,  where  lie  lived  eighteen  months, 
and  thence  to  England,  where  he  remained  a year. 
In  1867  he  returned,  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
law  in  Memphis.  Tenn.  In  1876  he  announced  him- 
self as  a candidate  for  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  can- 
vassed the  state,  challenging  all  comers  to  meet  him 
in  public  discussion.  He  was  successful,  took  his 
scat,  5 March,  1877,  and  was  re-elected  for  the  term 


ending  in  1889.  In  the  senate  he  has  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  an  honest  ami  economical  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  ami  an  opponent  of  all 
class  legislation,  lie  was  a member  of  the  commit- 
tee on  claims,  of  the  select  committee  on  the  levees 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  while  his  |»arty 
was  in  power  in  the  senate. 

HARRIS.  Joel  Chundler,  author,!),  in  Eaton- 
ton.  Ga..  8 Dec.,  1848.  He  served  an  apprentice- 
ship at  the  printing  trade,  subsequently  studied 
law.  and  practised  at  Forsvth,  Ga  He  is  now 
(1887)  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Atlanta,  Ga, 44  Con- 
stitution.” He  has  contributed,  in  l>oth  prose  and 
verse,  tx>  current  literature,  and  is  the  author  of 
“Uncle  Remus,  His  Songs  and  his  Savings:  the 
Folk-Lore  of  the  Old  Plantation  ” (Sew  York, 
1880) : “ Nights  with  Uncle  Remus  ” (Boston,  1883) ; 
and  “Mingo  and  Other  Sketches*’  (1883). 

HARRIS,  John,  Indian  store-keeper, b.  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1710;  d.  in  Harrisburg,  I*a.,  29  July, 
1791.  He  was  the  founder  of  Harrisburg,  and  for 
many  years  the  principal  store-keej>er  on  the  fron- 
tier: and  at  his  house  two  notable  “ council-fires  ” 
were  held  with  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  and 
other  tribes.  At  the  first,  8 June.  1756.  Gov.  Mor- 
ris. with  his  council,  was  present : and  at  the  second, 
1 April,  1757,  the  deputy  of  Sir  William  Johnson, 
his  majesty’s 
deputy  of  t he 
affairs  of  the 
Six  Nations, 
met  the  repre- 
sentatives of 
the  Nations 
and  many  of 
t their  warri- 
ors. Mr.  Har- 
ris had  the 
confidence  of 
the  Indians. 

At  a confer- 
ence of  Gov.  Hamilton  with  them,  23  Aug.,  1762, 
they  asked  that  “ the  present  store-keepers  may  be 
retnoved~and  honest  men  placed  in  tneir  stead.’* 
ami  selected  John  Harris.  Said  the  chief,  who  ad- 
dressed the  governor,  “ I think  John  Harris  is  the 
most  suitable  man  to  keep  store,  for  be  lives  right 
in  t he  road  where  our  warriors  pass,  and  he  is  very 
well  known  by  us  all  in  our  Nation,  as  his  father 
was  before  him.”  Harris's  house,  built  in  1766, 
near  Harrisburg,  is  still  standing. 

HARRIS,  John  S.,  senator,  b.  in  Truxton.Cort- 
| land  co.,  N.  Y.,  18  Dec.,  1825.  11c  removed  to  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.,  in  1846,  and  engaged  in  commercial 
and  financial  enterprises  until  1863,  when  he  went 
to  Concordia  parish.  l*a..  and  Itegan  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton.  He  was  elected  to  the  Constitu- 
tional convention  of  the  state  in  1867.  to  the  state 
senate  in  April.  1868,  and  became  U.  S.  senator 
in  July,  188a  He  served  from  17  July,  1868.  to  3 
March.  1871.  having  been  chosen  as  a Republican. 

H ARRIS,  John  Thomas,  lawyer,  b,  in  Albe- 
marle county,  Vo.,  8 May,  1825.  He  received  an 
academic  education,  studied  law,  and  in  1847  be- 
gan practice  at  Harrisonburg,  Rockingham  co.  lie 
was  U.  S. attorney  in  1852-*9,  a presidential  elector 
in  1856,  and  was  then  elected  a representative  in 
congress,  as  a Democrat,  serving  in  1859- ’61.  He 
was  a rneinlier  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia  from 
1863  till  1805,  and  was  judge  of  the  12th  judicial 
circuit  of  Virginia  from  1866  till  1869.  lie  was 
then  re-elected  to  congress,  and  served  from  1871 
t ill  1881.  He  declined  a unanimous  renomination 
in  1880,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession 
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Fie  was  chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  conven- 
tion in  1884,  and  a delegate  to  the  Chicago  National 
Democratic  convention  of  that  year. — Ilia  brother, 
William  Anderson,  educator,  b.  in  Augusta 
county.  W,  16  July,  1827,  was  graduated  at  the 
Virginia  military  institute  in  1851,  and  practised 
law  for  some  time  in  Virginia.  He  has  been  presi- 
dent of  Sparta  institute,  Ga.,  of  Lagrange,  female 
college,  Ga.,  of  Martha  Washington  college,  Va., 
and  in  1866  became  president  of  the  Wesleyan 
female  college,  Staunton,  Va.,  where  he  still  remains 
(1887).  In  1875  Randolph- Macon  college,  Va.,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  I).  I). 

HARRIS,  John  Woods,  jurist,  b.  in  Nelson 
county.  Va.,  in  1810;  d.  in  Galveston,  Tex.,  1 April. 
1887.  On  arriving  at  manhood  he  accumulated 
money  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pursue  a collegi- 
ate course  and  study  law.  He  removed  to  Texas 
in  1867,  and  began  practice  in  1838.  In  the  same 
▼ear  he  was  a member  of  the  first  congress  of  the 
republic,  which  met  at  Austin,  and  in  1841  pro- 
posed abolishing  the  Mexican  laws,  and  engrafting 
the  common  law  on  the  jurisprudence  of  the  re- 
public. In  1846  he  was  appointed  attorney-general 
of  the  new  state,  and  was  reappointed  for  a second 
term.  In  1854  he  was  one  of  a commission  to  revise 
the  laws  of  the  state.  He  was  a Democrat  of  the 
strictest  Jeffersonian  school,  and  was  opposed  to 
secession,  but  accepted  it,  and  gave  his  support  to 
the  cause  of  the  Confederacy.  After  the  war,  his 
private  fortune  being  large,  he  confined  his  prac- 
tice chieflv  to  important  erases  in  the  higher  courts. 

HARRIS,  Miriam  Coles,  novelist,  b.  in  Doso- 
ris,  L.  L,  7 July.  1834.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Coles.  She  was  educated  at  St.  Mary’s  hall,  Bur- 
lington. N.  J.,  and  in  New  York  city,  and  in  1864 
married  Sidney  Harris,  of  that  city,  where  she  has 
sinceresided.  Her  first  novel,  “ Rutledge  ” (New 
York,  1860),  was  published  anonymously.  Her 
other  works  include  “The  Sutherlands (1802); 
“ Louie's  Last  Term  at  St.  Mary’s  ” (1868) ; “ Frank 
Warrington”  (1871);  “Richard  Vandermark  ” 
(1871);  “ Roundheads,  and  Other  Stories”  (1871); 
“A  Perfect  Adonis”  (1880);  “Missy”  (1882);  and 
“Dear  Feast  of  Lent”  (1883). 

HARRIS,  Peter,  last  of  the  Catawba  Indians, 
b.  in  the  Catawba  reservation,  S.  C\,  in  1750 ; <1. 
there  aliout  1830.  The  Catawba  Indians  sustained 
friendly  relations  with  the  settlers,  and  were  allies 
of  the  colonists  during  the  Revolution,  rendering 
good  service  against  the  British.  Peter  Harris  was 
s warrior  during  this  struggle,  and  his  petition, 
dated  in  1822,  is  preserved  among  the  colonial 
records  of  South  Carolina.  He  asked  for  an  annu- 
ity in  the  following  words : “I  fought  the  British 
for  your  sake;  the  British  have  disamieared;  you 
are  free ; yet  from  ine  have  the  British  took  noth- 
ing, nor  fiave  I gained  anything  by  their  defeat. 
The  deer  are  disappearing,  and  Iraust  starve.  In 
my  youth  I bled  in  battle  that  you  might  Is*  inde- 
pendent; let  not  my  heart  in  mv  old  age  bleed  for 
want  of  your  commiseration.  The  legislature 
granted  bun  un  annuity  of  $60. 

HARRIS,  Robert,*  Canadian  artist,  h.  near 
Carnarvon,  North  Wales,  17  Sept.,  1840.  He 
came  to  Canada,  was  educated  at  Charlottetown, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  whs  for  some  time 
a land-surveyor.  He  was  self-educated  in  art  till 
about  1877,  after  which  he  studied  in  London 
and  Paris.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  academy  of  arts  in  1879,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Ontario  society  of  artists  in 
1880.  He  has  exhibited  pictures  in  the  salon  of 
Paris  and  the  Royal  academy  of  London.  He 
painted,  by  order  of  the  Canadian  government,  in 


1883,  the  large  picture,  now  in  the  parliamentary 
building,  Ottawa,  of  the  meeting  of  delegates  in 
Queliec  that  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada.  Among  his  other  pictures  aro 
“ Meeting  of  School  Trustees,”  exhibited  in  the 
Colonial  exhibition  in  London  in  1886,  and  pur- 
chased by  the  government  of  Canada  for  the  Cana- 
dian national  gallery,  and  numerous  portraits. 

HARRIS,  Samuel,  apostle  to  Virginia,  b.  in 
Hanover  county,  Va.,  12  Jan.,  1724;  d.  there  prob- 
ahlv  in  1794.  During  his  early  manhood  and  in 
middle  life  he  occupied  many  public  offices,  was 
church- warden,  burgess  for  the  county,  sheriff, 
justice  of  the  peace,  colonel  of  militia,  and  com- 
missary. While  riding  through  the  country  in 
full  military  dress,  he  came  upon  a camp-meeting 
in  the  woods.  Two  itinerant  Baptist  clergymen 
were  haranguing  the  assemblage,  and,  on  seeing 
the  colonel,  at  once  directed  their  discourse  to 
him.  So  greatly  was  he  impressed  with  their  argu- 
ments that  he  was  baptized,  and  became  an  ex- 
horter  among  the  poor  white  settlers.  In  1770  he 
was  ordained,  and  the  Baptist  association  to  which 
he  belonged  invested  him  with  the  office  of  “apos- 
tle.”  He  relinquished  his  large  property,  lived 
with  extreme  frugality,  and  suffered  much  perse- 
cution  from  the  established  church,  of  which  he 
had  formerly  been  a member.  He  exercised  a 
great  influence  over  the  masses,  and  was  distin- 
guished as  an  exhorter. 

HARRIS,  Samuel,  clergyman,  b.  in  Hast  Ma- 
ch ias,  Me.,  14  June,  1814.  lie  was  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  in  1883,  and  at  Andover  theological  semi- 
nary in  1838.  After  teaching  till  1841,  and  hold- 
ing pastorates  at  Conway  and  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  he 
was  professor  of  systematic  theology  in  Bangor 
seminary  in  1855- ’67,  and  then  president  of  Bow- 
doin, and  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy there  till  1871.  In  that  year  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  systematic  theology  at  Yale,  where  he 
still  (1887)  remains.  He  received  the  degree  of 
D.  I).  from  Williams  in  1855.  He  has  published 
“Zaccheus;  the  Scriptural  Plan  of  Beneficence” 
(Boston,  1844);  “Christ’s  Prayer  for  the  Death  of 
his  Redeemed”  (1863);  “Kingdom  of  Christ,  on 
Earth  ” (Andover,  1874):  and  “ Philosophical  Basis 
of  Theism  ” (New  York.  1883). 

HARRIS,  Samuel  Smith,  P.  E.  bishop,  h.  in 
Autauga  county,  Ala.,  14  Sept.,  1841.  lie  was 
graduated  at  tlie  University  of  Alabama  in  1859, 
and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1860.  After  practising 
law  for  several  years,  he  became  a candidate  for 
holy  orden,  was  ordained  deacon,  10  Feb.,  1869, 
and  priest  on  30  June.  He  held  pastorates  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  Columbus,  Ga..  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and  Chicago,  111.,  and  was  a delegate  to  the 
general  convention  of  1874  from  Georgia,  and  in 
1877  from  Illinois.  In  1878  he  was  elected  to  the 
bishopric,  of  Guincv,  but  declined.  That  year, 
with  the  Rev.  John  Fulton,  he  founded  the  “ Liv- 
ing Church,”  and  was  its  editorial  manager  for  six 
months.  In  September.  1879,  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Michigan.  He  received  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  from  William  and  Mary  in  1874.  ami  that  of 
LL.  I),  from  the  University  of  Alalxuna  in  1879, 
ami  has  published,  besides  occasional  sermons  and 
reviews,  “ Bohien  Lectures”  (Ann  Arbor,  1882). 

HARRIS,  Thnddeus  Mason,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  17  July,  1768;  d.  in  Dorches- 
ter, Mass.,  3 April,  1842.  fie  was  a descendant  in 
the  sixth  generation  of  William  Harris,  who  ac- 
companied Roger  Williams  to  this  country.  His 
father  was  a Revolutionary  patriot,  who  died  in 
camp,  leaving  his  family  destitute.  Thaddeus  was 
sent  to  earn  nis  living  with  a farmer  in  the  town- 
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ship  of  Stirling,  Moss.,  and  received  some  school- 
ing with  the  farmer’s  children.  He  entered  the 
employ  of  Dr.  Morse,  a suspected  Tory,  who  pre- 
pared him  for  college,  and  in  1787  he  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard.  Through  the  influence  of 
friends  he  was  in  this  year  invited  to  become  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Hen.  Washington,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  an  attack  of  small-pox.  He  taught  at 
Worcester  a year,  studied  theology,  and  in  1781 
was  appointed  librarian  at  Harvard,  lie  accepted 
a call  in  1703  from  the  1st  Unitarian  church  at 
Dorchester,  and  remained  its  pastor  till  his  death. 
He  published  many  sermons  and  addresses,  among 
which  are  **  Discourses  in  Favor  of  Freemasonry  ” 
(Boston,  1803);  " Journal  of  a Tour  of  the  Terri- 
tory Northwest  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains ” 
1805  : ■■  a Natural  History  of  the  Bible  " ( 1831): 
" Memorials  of  the  First  Church  at  Dorchester” 
(1830);  and  **  Biographical  Memoirs  of  James 
Oglethorpe”  (1841). — His  son,  Thuddcus  Will- 
iam, entomologist,  b.  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  13 
Nov.,  1795;  d.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Hi  Jan.,  1858, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1815.  studied  medi- 
cine,  and  practised  at  Milton  Hill,  Mass.,  until 
1831,  when  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  Harvard. 
For  several  years  he  gave  instruction  in  botany 
and  natural  history,  and  was  the  originator  of  thu 
**  Harvard  students'  natural  history  society  ” and  of 
the  “ Massachusetts  horticultural  society.  He  was 
appointed  in  1837  one  of  the  commissioners  for  a 
zoological  and  Itotanical  survey  of  Massachusetts, 
and  alter  much  research  published  a catalogue  of 
the  insects  of  that  state,  which  enumerated  3..350 
species.  This,  with  his  other  extensive  catalogues 
and  his  collection  of  insects,  was  purchased  by  the 
Boston  society  of  natural  history.  His  report  on 
-Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation ” (Boston,  1841; 
enlarged  ed.,  1853)  was  published  by  the  legisla- 
ture. ami  is  a contribution  to  science  of  the  highest 
practical  value.  Mr.  Harris  also  took  a deep  in- 
terest in  antiquarian  research,  and  published  more 
than  fifty  papers  on  this  subject. — His  son.  Will* 
Uni  Thud  ileus,  scholar,  b.  in  Milton,  Mass..  35 
Jan..  1833:  d.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  19  Oct.,  1854. 
evinced  a fondness  for  liooks  at  an  early  age.  and, 
in  consequence  of  a physical  infirmity,  reading 
ns  his  sole  amusement.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1843,  and  studied  law,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  practising  by  delicate  health.  He 
for  the  Massachusetts  historical  society, 
Hubbard’s  **  History  of  New  England,”  with  new 
important  notes  (Boston,  1848);  the  third  vol- 
ute of  the  "Historical  and  Genealogical  Regis- 
ter** (1849);  and  published  "Epitaphs  from  the 
vAd  Burving-G round  at  Cambridge”  (1845). 

M ikRIS,  Thomas  Cudwaladcr,  naval  officer, 
^ ;a  Philadelphia,  18  Nov.,  1835;  d.  there,  34  Jan., 
'TA  lie  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in 
Nvmno  lieutenant  in  1855,  lieutenant-enm- 
^»d*r  hi  1833,  commander  in  1833,  and  captain 
• During  the  civil  war  he  commanded  the 

•Wppcwa  ” and  the  **  Yantic.”  With  the  " Chip- 
,,-,1  • |»o  participated  in  several  attacks  on  Fort 
Morri*  island,  in  July,  1863,  and  in  De- 
• 1S84,  and  January,  1865,  attacked  Fort 
k.  In  1835  he  was  recommended  for  prorao- 

^4  >,  Vvlmiral  Porter  "in  consideration  of  his 
^4  Mcforuiaiice  of  duty  in  these  actions.” 
•liKKIS.  Ihomas  Lake,  spiritualist,  b.  in 
p-  Stratford,  England,  15  Slay,  1823.  He 
r t<>  the  United  States,  - • led 
, S.  V..  ami  b.  gan  to  write  for  the  press 

r|av*-’  vh  year,  soon  acquiring  some 

^ ^tomounecd  Calvinism  in 


Universalist  church,  removed  to  New  York,  becom- 
ing pastor  of  the  4th  Universalist  society.  Failing 
health  compelled  him  to  resign  this  charge,  and  in 
the  next  year  he  organized  an  "Independent 
Christian  society,”  to  which  he  ministered  until 
the  spiritualistic  movement  of  1850.  He  then 
joined  a community  at  Mountain  Cove,  Va.,  and 
after  a few  months  of  investigation  declared  him- 
self a convert  to  the  new  faith,  and  entered  on  a 
lecturing  tour  throughout  the  United  States.  On 
his  return  to  New  York  he  organized  a society, 
and  established  a spiritualistic  journal.  He  went 
to  Great  Britain  in  1858,  and  lectured  in  Ivondon, 
Edinburgh,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  returning 
with  a few  enthusiasts  who  participated  in  his 
views,  and  retired  to  a farm  in  Dutchess  county, 
N.  Y.  As  the  community  increased,  he  purchased 
small  farms  near  the  village  of  Amenia,  estab- 
lished a national  bank,  engaged  in  milling  and 
other  business,  and  reorganized  the  society,  which 
was  henceforth  known  as  the  “ Brotherhood  of  the 
New  Life.”  He  went  to  Europe  in  its  interests  in 
1833, and  the  next  year  removed  to  Portland.  N.  Y., 
where  he  purchased  large  farms.  No  property  was 
held  in  common,  but  members  of  the  society  were 
|>ermitted  to  hold  real  estate,  and  cultivate  it  on 
their  own  account.  The  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  marriage  relations  were  held  sacred,  there 
was  no  written  creed  or  form  of  government,  and 
the  system  appeared  to  combine  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  in  philosophy,  Swedenborg  in  spiritual 
science,  and  Fourier  in  sociology.  It  numbered 
more  than  2,000  members,  some  residents  of  the 
community,  and  other  citizens  of  foreign  nations. 
At  one  time  Lady  Oliphant  and  her  son,  Lawrence 
Oliphant,  several  Japanese  high  in  official  rank, 
ami  two  Indian  princes  were  residents  of  this  com- 
munity. Several  years  ago  it  was  abandoned  by 
Mr.  Harris,  who  went  to  California,  and  his  lands 
were  purchased  by  Mr.  Oliphant.  Mr.  Harris 
edited  a spiritualistic  journal  for  some  time,  ent  itled 
"The  Herald  of  Light,”  and  has  published,  among 
numerous  poetical  and  prose  works  descriptive  of 
his  philosophy.  "The  Epic  of  the  Starry  Heavens  ” 
(New  York,  1854);  " Modern  Spiritualism  ” (1856); 
"A  Lyric  of  the  Morning  Land”  (1854);  “A  Lyric 
of  the  Golden  Age”  (1853);  “Truth  and  Life  in 
Jesus”  (1830):  and  “ The  Millennium  Age”  (1831). 

HARRIS.  Thomas  Mealey,  soldier,  b.  in  Wood 
county,  Va.,  17  June,  1817.  lie  studied  medicine, 
and  practised  at  Harrisville  and  Gtenville,  Va.  In 
May,  1832,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  10th 
West  Virginia  infantry,  lie  was  promoted  briga- 
dier-general on  29  March,  1835,  sent  out  the  de- 
tachment that  silenced  the  last  Confederate  guns 
at  Appomattox,  and  was  mustered  out  on  30  April, 
1833.  He  applied  himself  after  the  war  to  scientific 
farming,  served  a term  in  the  legislature  of  West 
Virginia  in  1837,  was  adjutant-general  of  the  state 
in  18C9-’70,  and  was  pension-agent  at  Wheeling  in 
1871— *7.  He  is  the  author  of  medical  essays  unci  of 
a tract  entitled  "Calvinism  Vindicated.” 

HARRIS,  Townsend,  merchant,  b.  in  Sandy 
mil,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1803;  d.  in  New 
York  city,  25  Feb.,  1878.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  came  to  New  York,  entered  a drug-store  as 
clerk,  and  by  perseverance  and  industry  rose  to  be 
partner  in  a large  importing  and  jobbing  house. 
With  slight  opportunities  of  early  education,  he 
became  a man  of  culture,  with  a warm  interest 
in  popular  education.  He  was  made  school-trus- 
tee or  the  9t.h  ward,  and  later  a member  and 
then  president  of  the  board  of  education.  De- 
spite long  opposition,  he  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing the  Free  academy,  now  the  College  of  the  city 
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of  New  York.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals and  of  the  Central  park  museum  of  natural 
torforr.  In  184$  he  planned  and  carried  out  a 
royage  in  the  South  Pacific,  meeting;  with  many 
strange  experiences  among  the  islanders  and  can- 
nibals. He  was  IT.  S.  consul  at  Ningpo  in  1854,  in 
1856  made  a new  treaty  for  the  United  States  with 
Siam.  and.  on  the  opening:  of  Japan  by  Com. 
Matthew  C.  Perry,  was  selected  as  a fit  person 
to  follow  up  the  work  that  liad  been  begun  by 
American  diplomacy.  He  lived  nearly  two  years 
at  Kakisaki.  near  Shimoda,  and  went  to  Yeuo  to 
pre*  his  claims.  His  interpreter,  Mr.  Heusken, 
rm  assassinated  in  the  street  in  daylight,  but.  with 
imperturbable  faith  in  the  Japanese,  Mr.  Harris 
remained  in  Yedo  when  the  other  diplomatists 
had  removed,  and  secured  in  1858  the  first  treaty 
of  trade  and  commerce,  and  on  1 Jan.,  1859,  the 
opening  of  three  ports  to  foreign  residents.  He 
resigned  his  post  on  the  change  of  administration, 
and  resided  in  New  York  until  his  death. 

HARRIS,  William.  educator,  b.  in  Springfield, 
Mass*,  29  April,  1765;  d.  in  New  York  city,  18  Oct., 
1829.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1786. 
Having  studied  theology,  he  was  licensed  as  a Con* 
greg&tiona]  minister,  but,  finding  his  health  not 
«jual  to  the  work,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine 
in  Salem,  Mass.  While  he  was  thus  occupied,  a copv 
of  Hookers**  Ecclesiastical  Polity”  was  put  into  Ms 
hands.  Its  perusal  led  Mr.  Harris  to  give  up  in- 
dependency, and.  his  health  having  been  restored, 
be  was  ordained  deacon  ill  Trinity  church.  New 
York,  by  bishop  Provoost,  16  Oct.,  1791.  and  priest 
the  fed  lowing  Sunday  by  the  same  bishop.  His 
first  charge  was  St,  Michael's  church,  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  where  he  also  conducted  the  academy.  He 
held  both  offices  until  1802,  when  he  accepted  the 
rectorship  of  St.  Mark’s  church,  New  York  city. 
Here  also,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  rectory,  he  estab- 
lished an  excellent  classical  school.  In  1811  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  both  from  Harvard 
and  from  Columbia.  On  Bishop  Moore's  resigna- 
tion of  the  presidency  of  the  latter  institution.  Dr. 
Harris  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  in  1811,  and  for 
a few  years  held  the  office  in  connection  with  his 
church.  In  1816  he  resigned  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Mark's,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
hi*  duties  as  president.  Although  suffering  from 
disease  in  his  latter  years,  be  discharged  his  duties 
with  faithfulness  ami  diligence  up  to  the  close  of 
his  life.  Dr.  Harris  published  two  sermons,  one 
delivered  before  the  convention  of  Massachusetts, 
the  other  before  that  of  New  York.  He  also 
printed  his  “ Farewell  Sermon  ” on  leaving  St. 
Mark’s  church  (1816). 

HARRIS,  William  Logan,  M.  E.  bishop,  b. 
now  Mansfield,  Ohio,  4 Nov.,  1817.  He  received 
such  primary  tuition  as  the  schools  about  his  borne 
afforded,  anil  afterward  pursued  a course  of  clas- 
sical and  mathematical  studies  at  the  Norwalk 
seminary,  Ohio.  He  united  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  in  1854,  and  in  Sept  cm  tier,  1857, 
was  admitted  on  trial  to  the  Michigan  conference, 
which  then  included  the  northwestern  part  of 
Ohio,  Upon  the  readjustment  of  the  conference 
boundaries  in  1840,  he  became  a member  of  the 
north  Ohio  conference,  and  by  a later  subdivision 
he  fell  into  the  central  Ohio  conference.  For 
eight  years  he  labored  in  pastoral  work  on  several 
circuits  and  stations  in  the  northern  and  cen- 
tral parts  of  Ohio.  In  1845  he  been  mo  an  instruc- 
tor in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  university.  In  1846-7 
he  was  stationed  in  Toledo,  and  in  1848  at  Nor- 
walk. In  that  year  he  became  principal  of  Bald- 


[ win  institute,  at  Berea,  where  he  remained  till  in 
1051  he  was  chosen  professor  of  chemistry  and 
f natural  history  In  Ohio  Wesleyan  university. 

| Here  he  continued  until  1860,  when  he  was  elected 
by  the  general  conference  one  of  tho  eorrospond- 
ing  secretaries  of  the  missionary  society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  which  office  he  held 
by  quadrennial  re-elections  till  May,  1872,  when 
he  was  elected  and  ordained  a bishop.  He  was  a 
delegate  in  the  general  conferences  for  1856,  1860, 
1864,  1868,  and  1872,  and  also  the  secretary  of  t hat 
body  at  each  of  these  sessions.  He  received  tho 
degree  of  D.  D.  in  1856  and  of  LL.  D.  in  1870. 
During  the  years  1872-’3  he  circumnavigated  the 
globe,  visiting  the  mission-stations  of  his  church 
in  Japan,  China,  and  India,  and  also  those  in  the 
various  countries  of  Europe.  He  is  recognized  as 
an  expert  in  Methodist  church  law,  and  has  pub- 
lished a small  work  on  **  Tho  Powers  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference”  (1859),  and  conjointly  with  Judge 
William  J.  Henry,  of  Illinois,  a treatise  on  **  Eccle- 
siastical Law,”  with  special  reference  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  (1870). 

HARRIS,  William  Torrey,  educator,  b.  in 
South  KUlinglv.  Conn.,  10  Sept-,  1865.  lie  was 
educated  at  Phillips  Andover  academy,  and  at 
Yale,  where  in  I860  ho  received  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  Ill  1868-'80  he  was  su|>eriiitendent 
of  public  schools  in  St.  Louis,  in  1866  founded 
the  philosophical  society  of  St.  Ix>uis,and  the  next 
year  founded  and  edited  the  “Journal  of  Specula- 
tive Philosophy,"  the  first  of  its  character  ever 
published  in  the  United  States,  He  was  president 
of  the  National  educational  association  in  1875, 
and  represented  the  U.  S.  bureau  of  education  at 
the  International  congress  of  educators  at  Brussels 
in  1880.  Since  1884  tie  has  been  president  of  the 
Boston  school-master's  club,  and  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy.  Mr. 
Harris  contributes  constantly  to  magazines  on 
art,  education,  and  philosophy,  has  translated  ex- 
tensively from  German  and  Italian  thinkers  of  the 
advanced  school,  and  published  twelve  “Annual 
Reports”  on  the  St.  Ixiuis  schools  (St.  IjouU, 
I869-’81);  and  a "Statement  of  American  Educa- 
tion ” (which  was  used  at  the  World's  expositions 
at  Vienna  and  Paris) ; and  edits  **  Appleton*’  In- 
ternational Educational  Series.” 

HARRISON,  Benjamin,  signer  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  b.  in  Berkeley,  Charles 
City  co„  Va,  about  1740;  d.  in  April,  1791.  The 
general  impression  that  his  fumily  was  descended 
from  Harrison  the 
regicide  appears  to 
lie  erroneous.  Asa 
memberof  the  bur- 
gesses in  1764  he 
served  on  the  com- 
mittee that  pre- 
pared the  memo- 
rials to  the  king, 
lords,  mid  com- 
mons ; but  in  1 765, 
with  many  other 
prominent  men, 
opposed  the  stamp 
act  resolutions  of 
llenrv  as  impoli- 
tic. lie  was  chosen  /)>  * 

in  1776  one  of  tho  /9W  , 

commit  tw  of  cor-  ' 

respondenee  which  united  the  colonies  against  Great 
Britain  in  1774,  was  appointed  one  of  the  delegates 
to  congress,  and  was  four  times  re-elected  to  a 
seat  in  that  body.  As  a member  of  all  the  Vir- 
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ginia  conventions  to  organize  resistance,  he  acted 
with  the  party  led  bv  Pendleton  in  favor  of  “ general 
united  opposition.”  On  10  June,  1770,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  the  whole  house  of  con- 
gress, he  introduced  the  resolution  that  had  been 
offered  three  days  before  by  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
declaring  the  independence  of  the  American  colo- 
nies, anti  on  4 July  he  reported  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  signers. 
On  his  return  from  congress  he  became  a member 
of  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates  under  the  new 
constitution,  was  chosen  speaker,  and  filled  that 
office  until  1781,  when  he  was  twice  elected  gov- 
ernor of  the  commonwealth.  As  a delegate  to  the 
Virginia  convention  of  1788,  he  opposed  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Federal  constitution,  taking  the 
ground  of  Patrick  Henry,  James  Monroe,  and 
others,  that  it  was  a national  and  not  a Federal 
government,  though  when  the  instrument  was 
adopted  he  gave  it  his  hearty  support.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  a member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature.  In  person  Benjamin  Harrison 
was  large  and  fleshy ; in  spite  of  his  suffering 
from  gout,  his  good  humor  was  unfailing.  Al- 
though without  conspicuous  intellectual  endow- 
ments ho  was  a man  of  excellent  judgment  and 
the  highest  sense  of  honor,  with  a courage  and 
cheerfulness  that  never  faltered,  and  a **  downright 
candor”  and  sincerity  of  character  which  concili- 
ated the  affection  and  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him.  — Ilis  third  and  youngest  win,  William 
Henry,  ninth  president  of  the  United  States,  b.  in 
Berkeley,  Charles  City  oo.,  Va.,  9 Feb.,  1778:  d.  in 
Washington.  I).  C.,  4 April,  1841,  was  educated  at 
Hampden  Sidney  college.  Virginia,  and  began  the 
study  of  medicine,  but  before  he  hud  finished  it 
accounts  of  the  Indian  outrages  that  had  been 
committed  on  the  western  frontier  raised  in  him  a 
desire  to  enter  the  army  for  its  defence.  Robert 
Morris,  who  had  been  appointed  his  guardiun  on 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1791,  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade him,  but  his  purpose  was  approved  by  Wash- 
ington, who  had  been  his  fathers  friend,  ami  he 
was  commissioned  ensign  in  the  1st  infantry  on  16 
Aug.,  1791.  He  Joined  his  regiment  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington. Ohio,  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  1st 
sub-legion,  to  rank  from  June,  1792,  and  afterward 
ioined  the  new  army  under  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne. 
He  was  made  aide-de-camp  to  the  commanding 
officer,  took  part,  in  December,  1793,  in  the  expe- 
dition that  erected  Fort  Recovery  on  the  battle- 
field where  St.  Clair  had  been  defeated  two  years 
before,  and,  with  others,  was  thanked  by  name  in 
general  orders  for  his  services.  He  participated  in 
the  engagements  with  the  Indians  that  began  on 
30  June,  1794,  and  on  19  Aug.,  at.  a council  of  war, 
submitted  a plan  of  march,  which  was  adopted  and 
led  to  the  victory  on  the  Miami  on  the  following 
day.  Lieut.  Harrison  was  specially  complimented 
by  Gen.  Wavnc,  in  his  despatch  to  the  secretary  of 
war,  for  gallantry  in  this  fight,  and  in  May,  1797, 
was  made  captain,  and  given  command  of  Fort 
Washington.  Here  he  was  intrusted  with  the  duty 
of  receiving  and  forwarding  troops,  arms,  and  pro- 
visions to  the  forts  in  the  northwest  that  had  been 
evacuated  by  the  British  in  obedience  to  the  Jay 
treaty  of  175J4.  and  was  also  instructed  to  report  to 
the  commanding  general  on  all  movements  in  the 
south,  and  to  prevent  the  passage  of  French  agents 
with  military  stores  intended  for  an  invasion  of 
Louisiana.  While  in  command  of  this  fort  lie 
formed  an  attachment,  for  Anna,  daughter  of  John 
Cleves  Syrnmes.  Her  father  refused  his  consent 
to  the  match,  but  the  young  couple  were  married 
in  his  house  during  his  temporary  absence,  and 


Syrnmes  soon  became  reconciled  to  his  son-in-law. 
Peace  having  been  made  with  the  Indians,  Capt. 
Harrison  resigned  his  commission  on  1 June,  1798, 
and  was  immediately  appointed  by  President  John 
Adams  secretary  of  the  northwest,  territory,  under 
Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair  as  governor,  but  in  October, 
1799.  resigned  to  take  his  seat  as  territorial  dele- 
gate in  congress.  In  his  one  year  of  sen-ice,  t hough 
he  was  opposed  by  speculators,  he  secured  the  sub- 
division oi  the  public  lands  into  small  tracts,  and 
the  passage  of  other  measures  for  the  welfare  of 
the  settlers.  During  the  session,  part  of  the  north- 
west territory  was  formed  into  the  territory  of  In- 
diana, including  the  present  states  of  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  and  Harrison  was 
made  its  governor  and  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs.  Resigning  his  seat  in  congress,  he  entered 
on  the  duties  of  his  office,  which  included  the  con- 
firmation of  land-grants,  the  defining  of  townships, 
and  others  that  were  equally  important.  Gov. 
Harrison  was  reappointed  successively  by  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  and  President  Madison.  He  organ- 
ized the  legislature  at  Vincennes  in  1805,  and  ap- 
plied himself  especially  to  improving  the  condition 
of  the  Indians,  trying  to  prevent  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  among  them,  and  to  introduce  in- 
oculation for  the  small-pox.  He  frequently  held 
councils  with  them. and,  although  his  life  was  some- 
times endangered,  succeeded  by  his  calmness  and 
courage  in  averting  many  outbreaks.  On  30  Sept, 
1809,  he  concluded  a treaty  with  several  tribes  by 
which  they  sold  to  the  United  States  about  3,000,000 
acres  of  land  on  Wabash  and  White  rivers.  This, 
ami  the  former  treaties  of  cession  that  had  been 
made,  were  condemned  by  Tecumseh  (q.  r.)  and 
other  chiefs  on  the  ground  that  the  consent  of  all 
the  tribes  was  necessary  to  a legal  sale.  The  dis- 
content was  increased  by  the  action  of  speculators 
in  electing  Indians  from  the  lands,  by  agents  of 
the  British  government,  and  by  the  preaching  of 
Tecumseh *s  brother,  the  “prophet”  (see  Kll.sk- 
watawa),  and  it  was  evident  that  an  outbreak  was 
at  hand.  The  governor  pursued  a conciliatory 
course,  gave  to  needy  Indians  provisions  from  the 
public  stores,  and  in  July,  1810,  invited  Tecumseh 
and  his  brother,  the  prophet,  to  a council  at  Vin- 
cennes, requesting  them  to  bring  with  them  not 
more  than  thirty  men.  In  response,  the  chief,  ac- 
oom)>aiiied  by  400  fully  armed  warriors,  arrived  at 
Vincennes  on  12  Aug.  The  council,  which  was 
held  under  the  trees  in  front  of  the  governor’s 
house,  was  nearly  terminated  by  bloodshed  on  the 
first  day,  but  Harrison,  who  foresaw  the  impor- 
tance o/  conciliating  Tecumseh,  prevented,  by  his 
coolness,  a conflict  that  almost  had  been  precipi- 
tated by  the  latter.  The  discussion  was  resumed 
on  the  next  day,  but  w-ith  no  result,  the  Indians 
insisting  on  the  return  of  all  the  lands  that  had 
recently  been  acquired  by  treaty.  On  the  day  after 
the  council  Harrison  visited  Tecumseh  at  his  camp, 
accompanied  only  bv  an  interpreter,  but  without 
success.  In  the  following  spring  depredations  by 
the  savages  were  frequent,  and  the  governor  stmt 
word  to  Tecumseh  that,  unless  they  should  cease, 
the  Indians  would  be  punished.  The  chief  prom- 
ised another  interview,  and  appeared  at  Vincennes 
on  27  July.  1811.  with  800  followers,  hut.  awed 
probably  by  the  presence  of  750  militia,  professed 
to  lx*  friendly.  Soon  afterward,  Harrison,  con- 
vinced of  the  chiefs  insincerity,  but  not  approv- 
ing the  plan  of  the  government  to  seize  him  as  a 
hostage,  proposed,  instead,  the  establishment  of  a 
military  post  near  Tippecanoe,  a town  that  had 
been  established  by  the  prophet  on  the  upper  Wa- 
bash. The  news  that  tne  government  had  given 
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assent  to  this  scheme  was  received  with  joy,  and  I 
volunteers  flocked  to  Vincennes.  Harrison  marched 
from  that  town  on  26  Sept.,  with  about  900  men, 
including  1150  regular  infantry,  completed  Fort 
Harrison,  near  the  site  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  on  28 
Oct.,  and,  leaving  a garrison  there,  pressed  forward 
toward  Tippecanoe.  On  6 Nov.,  when  the  army  j 
had  reached  a point  a mile  and  a half  distant  from 
the  town,  it  was  met.  by  messengers  demanding  a 
parlev.  A council  was  proposed  for  the  next  day, 
and  Harrison  at  once  went  into  camp,  taking,  how- 
ever, every  precaution  against  a surprise.  At  four 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning  a fierce  attack 
was  made  on  the  camp  by  the  savages,  and  the 
fighting  continued  till  uaylight,  when  the  Indians 
were  driven  from  the  field  by  a cavalry  charge. 
During  the  battle,  in  which  the  American  loss  was 
108  killed  and  wounded,  the  governor  directed  the 
movements  of  the  troops.  He  was  highly  compli- 
mented by  President  Madison  in  his  message  of 
18  Dec..  1811,  and  was  also  thanked  by  the  legis- 
latures of  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  On  18  June, 
1812.  war  was  declared  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  On  25  Aug.,  Gov.  Harrison, 
although  not  a citizen  of  Kentucky,  was  commis- 
sioned major-general  of  the  militia  of  that  state, 
and  given  command  of  a detachment  that  was  sent 
to  re-enforce  Gen.  Hull,  the  news  of  whose  surren- 
der had  not  yet  reached  Kentucky.  On  2 Sept., 
while  on  the  march,  he  received  a brigadier-gen- 
eral's commission  in  the  regular  army,  but  with- 
held his  acceptance  till  he  could  learn  whether  or 
not  he  was  to  be  subordinate  to  Gen.  James  Win- 
chester. who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  northwestern  array.  After  relieving  Fort 
Wayne,  which  had  been  invested  by  the  Indians, 
he  turned  over  his  force  to  Gen.  W inchester,  and 
was  returning  to  his  home  in  Indiana  when  he  met 
an  express  with  a letter  from  the  secretary  of  war, 
appointing  him  to  the  chief  command  in  the  north- 
west. “ \ ou  will  exercise.”  said  the  letter,  “ your  ■ 
own  discretion,  and  act  in  all  cases  according  to  [ 
Tour  own  judgment.”  No  latitude  ns  great  as  this 
had  been  given  to  any  commander  since  Washing- 
ton. Harrison  now  prepared  to  concentrate  his 
force  on  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  and  thence  to 
move  on  Malden  and  Detroit.  Various  difficulties, 
however,  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  de- 
sign immediately.  Forts  were  erected  and  sup- 
plies forwarded,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
minor  engagements  with  Indians,  the  remainder  of 
the  year  was  occupied  merely  in  preparation  for 
the  coming  cainpuign.  Winchester  had  been  or- 
dered by  Harrison  to  advance  to  the  Rapids,  but 
the  order  was  countermanded  on  receipt  of  infor-  ' 
mat  ion  that  Tecuinsch,  with  a large  force,  was  at 
the  head- waters  of  the  Wabash.  Through  a mis- 
understanding. however.  Winchester  continued, 
and  on  18  Jan.  captured  Frenehtown  (now  Mon- 
roe, Mich.),  but  three  days  later  met  with  a bloody 
repulse  on  the  river  Raisin  from  Col.  Henry  Proc- 
tor. Harrison  hastened  to  his  aid,  but  was  too 
late.  After  establishing  a fortified  camp,  which 
he  named  Fort  Meigs,  after  the  governor  of  Ohio, 
the  commander  visited  Cincinnati  to  obtain  sup- 
plies, and  while  there  urged  the  construction  of  a 
fleet  on  Iiako  Erie.  On  2 March,  1813,  he  was 
given  a major-general's  commission.  Shortly  after- 
ward. having  heard  that  the  British  were  preparing 
to  attack  Fort  Meigs,  he  hastened  thither,  arriv- 
ing on  12  April.  On  28  April  it  was  ascertained  1 
that  the  enemy  under  Proctor  was  advancing  in  j 
force,  and  on  1 May  siege  was  laid  to  the  fort. 
While  a heavy  fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  for  , 
five  days,  re-enforcements  under  Gen.  Green  Clay  | 
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were  hurried  forward  and  came  to  the  relief  of  the 
Americans  in  two  bodies,  one  on  each  side  of  Mau- 
mee river.  Those  on  the  opposite  side  from  the 
fort  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  but,  disregarding  Har- 
rison s signals,  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  into 
the  woods,  and  were  finally  dispersed  or  captured. 
The  other  detachment  fought  their  way  to  tne  fort, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  garrison  made  a sortie 
and  spiked  the  enemy’s  guns.  Three  days  later 
Proctor  raised  the  siege.  He  renewed  his  attack  in 
July  with  5,000  men,  but  after  a few  days  again  with- 
drew. On  10  Sept.  Cora.  Perry  gained  his  victory 
on  I jake  Erie,  and  on  10  Sept.  Harrison  embarked 
his  artillery  and  supplies  for  a descent  on  Canada. 
The  troops  followed  between  the  20th  ami  24th, 
and  on  tne  27th  the  army  landed  on  the  enemy's 
territory.  Proctor  burned  the  fort  and  navv-yard 
at  Malden  and  retreated,  and  Harrison  followed 
on  the  next  dav.  Proctor  was  overtaken  on  5 Oct,, 
and  took  position  with  his  left  flanked  by  the 
Thames,  and  a swamp  covering  his  right,  which 
was  still  further  protected  bv  Teournseh  and  his 
Indians.  He  had  made  the  mistake  of  forming  his 
men  in  open  order,  which  was  the  plan  that  was 
adopted  in  Indian  fighting,  and  Harrison,  taking 
advantage  of  the  error,  ordered  Col.  Richard  M. 
Johnson  to  lead  a cavalry  charge,  which  broke 
through  the  British  lines,  and  virtually  ended  the 
battle.  Within  five  minutes  almost  the  entire 
British  force  was  captured,  and  Proctor  escaped 
only  by  abandoning  nis  carriage  and  taking  to  the 
woods.  Another  band  of  cavalry  charged  the  In- 
dians, who  lost  their  leader,  Tecumseh,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fight,  and  afterward  mode  no  great 
resistance.  This  tattle,  which,  if  mere  numbers 
alone  lie  considered,  was  insignificant,  was  most 
important  in  its  results.  Together  with  Perry’s 
victory  it  gave  the  United  States  possession  of  the 
chain  of  lakes  above  Erie,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
war  in  uppermost  Canada.  Harrison’s  praises  were 
sung  in  the  president’s  message,  in  congress,  and  in 
the  legislatures  of  the  different  states.  Celebrations 
in  honor  of  his  victory  were  held  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union,  anil  he  was  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  hour.  He  now  sent  his  troops  to  Niagara,  and 
proceeded  to  Washington,  where  he  was  ordered  by 
the  president  to  Cincinnati  to  devise  means  of  pro- 
tection for  the  Indiana  border.  Gen.  John  Arm- 
strong, who  was  at  this  time  secretary  of  war,  in 
planning  the  campaign  of  1814  assigned  Harrison 
to  the  8th  military  district,  including  only  western 
states,  where  he  could  see  no  active  service,  and  on 
25  April  issued  an  order  to  Maj.  Holmes,  one  of 
Ham  son’s  subordinates,  without  consulting  the 
latter.  Harrison  thereupon  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, which,  President  Madison  being  absent,  was 
accepted  by  Armstrong.  This  terminated  Harri- 
son’s military  career.  In  1814,  and  again  in  1815 
he  was  appointed  on  commissions  that  concluded 
satisfactory  Indian  treaties,  and  in  1810  he  was 
chosen  to  congress  to  fill  a vacancy,  serving  till 
1819.  While  he  was  in  congress  he  was  charged 
by  a dissatisfied  contractor  with  misuse  of  the  pub- 
lic money  while  in  command  of  the  northwestern 
army,  but  was  completely  exonerated  by  an  inves- 
tigating committee  of  the  house.  At  this  time  his 
opponents  succeeded,  by  a vote  of  18  to  1 1 in  t he 
senate,  in  striking  his  name  from  a resolution  that 
had  already  passed  the  house,  directing  gold  med- 
als to  lie  st  ruck  in  honor  of  Gov.  Shelby,  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  himself,  for  the  victory  of  the  Thames. 
The  resolution  was  passes!  unanimously  two  years 
later,  on  24  March.  1818,  and  Harrison  received  the 
medal.  Among  the  charges  that  were  made  against 
him  was  that  he  would  not  have  pursued  Proctor 
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at  all,  after  the  latter’s  abandonment  of  Malden, 
had  it  not  been  for  Gov.  Shelby ; but  the  latter  de- 
nied this  in  a letter  that  was  read  before  the  sen- 
ate, and  gave  Gen.  Harrison  the  highest  praise  for 
his  promptitude  and  vigilance.  While  in  congress, 
Harrison  drew  up  and  advocated  a general  militia 


bill,  which  was  not  successful,  and  also  proposed  a 
measure  for  the  relief  of  soldiers,  which  was  passed. 
In  1819  Gen.  Harrison  was  chosen  to  the  senate  of 
Ohio,  and  in  1822  was  a candidate  for  congress,  but 
was  defeated  on  account  of  his  vote  against  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  to  the  Union  with  the  restric- 
tion that  slavery  was  to  be  prohibited  there.  In 
1824  he  was  a presidential  elector,  voting  for  Homy 
Clay,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  sent  to  the  U.  S. 
senate,  where  he  succeeded  Andrew  Jackson  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs,  in- 
troduced a bill  to  prevent  desertions,  and  exerted 
himself  to  obtain  pensions  for  old  soldiers.  He  re- 
signed in  1828,  having  been  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent John  Quincv  Auams  U.  S.  minister  to  the 
United  States  of  Colombia.  While  there  he  wrote 
a letter  to  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar  urging  him  not  to 
accept  dictatorial  powers.  He  was  recalled  at  the 
outset  of  Jackson  s administration,  as  is  asserted 
by  some,  at  the  demand  of  Gen.  Bolivar,  and  re- 
tired to  his  farm  at  North  Bend,  near  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  where  he  lived  quietly,  filling  the  offices  of 
clerk  of  the  county  court  and  president  of  the 
county  agricultural  society.  In  1885  Gen.  Harri- 
son was  nominated  for  the  presidency  bv  meetings 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  odier  states ; 
but  the  opposition  to  Van  Buren  was  not  united  on 
him,  and  he  received  only  78  electoral  votes  to  the 
former’s  170.  Four  years  later  the  National  Whig 
convention,  which  was  called  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
for  4 Dec.,  1889,  to  decide  between  the  claims  of 
several  rival  candidates,  nominated  him  for  the 
same  office,  with  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  for  vice- 
president.  The  Democrats  renominated  President 
Van  Buren.  The  canvass  that  followed  has  been 
often  called  the  “ log-cabin  and  hard-cider  cam- 
paign.” The  eastern  end  of  Gen.  Harrison’s  house 
at  North  Bend  consisted  of  a log-cabin  that  hud 
been  built  by  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Ohio,  but 
which  had  long  since  been  covered  with  clapboards. 
The  republican  simplicity  of  his  home  was  extolled 
by  his  admirers,  ancl  a political  biography  of  that 
time  says  that  “ his  table,  instead  of  being  <*ovored 
with  exciting  wines,  is  well  supplied  with  the  best 
cider.”  I<og-eabins  and  hard  cider,  then,  became 
the  party  emblems,  and  both  were  features  of  all 
the  political  demonstrations  of  the  canvass,  which 
witnessed  tho  introduction  of  the  enormous  mass- 
meetings  and  processions  that  have  since  been 
common  just  lxdore  presidential  elections.  The 
result  of  the  contest  was  the  choice  of  Harrison, 
who  received  284  electoral  votes  to  Van  Buren's 
00.  He  was  inaugurated  at  Washington  on  4 
March,  1841.  and  immediately  sent  to  the  senate 
his  nominations  for  cabinet  officers,  which  were 
confirmed.  They  were  Daniel  Webster,  of  Mas- 


I sachusetts,  secretary  of  state ; Thomas  Ewing,  of 
Ohio,  secretary  of  the  treasury ; John  Bell,  of  Ten- 
nessee, secretary  of  war;  George  E.  Badger,  of 
I North  Carolina,  secretary  of  the  navy;  Francis 
| Granger,  of  New  York,  jxjstmaster-ge'nerul ; and 
I John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  attorney-general. 

I The  senate  adjourned  on  15  March,  and  two  days 
’ afterward  the  president  called  congress  together  in 
, extra  session  to  consider  financial  measures.  On 
I 27  March,  after  several  days  of  indisposition,  he 
was  prostrated  by  a chill,  which  was  followed  by 
bilious  pneumonia,  and  on  .Sunday  morning,  4 
April,  he  died.  The  end  came  so  suddenly  that 
his  wife,  who  had  remained  at  North  Bend  on  ac- 
count of  illness,  was  unable  to  be  present  at  his 
death-bed.  The  event  was  a shock  to  the  country, 
the  more  so  that  a chief  magistrate  had  never  be- 
fore died  in  office,  and  especially  to  the  Whig 
party,  who  had  formed  high  hopes  of  his  adminis- 
tration. Ilis  body  was  interred  in  the  congres- 
sional cemetery  at  Washington ; but  a few  years 
later,  at  the  request  of  his  family,  it  was  removed 
to  North  Bend,  where  it  was  placed  in  a tomb 
overlooking  the  Ohio  river.  This  was  subsequent- 
ly allowed  to  fall  into  neglect,  but  afterward  Gen. 
Harrison's  son,  John  Scott,  deeded  it  and  the  sur- 
rounding land  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  on  condition 
that  it  should  he  kept  in  repair.  In  1887  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state  voted  to  raise  money  by  taxa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a monument  to 
Gen.  Harrison’s  memory,  lie  was  the  author  of 
a **  Discourse  on  the  Aborigines  of  the  Valiev  of 
the  Ohio”  (Cincinnati,  1888).  His  life  has  been 
written  by  Moses  Dawson  (Cincinnati,  1834);  by 
James  Hall  (Philadelphia,  1886);  by  Richard  Hil- 
dreth (1839) ; by  Samuel  J.  Burr  (New  York,  1840) ; 
by  Isaac  R.  Jackson ; and  by  II.  Montgomery 
(New  York,  1853). — His  wife,  Anna,  b.  near  Mor- 
ristown, N.  J.,  25 
July,  1775;  d.  near 
North  Bend.  Ohio, 

25  Feb.,  1864,  was  a 
daughter  of  John 
Cleves  Sy  mines,  and 
married  Gen.  Har- 
rison 22  Nov.,  1795. 

After  her  husltand’s 
death  she  lived  at 
North  Bend  till 
1855,  when  she  went 
to  the  house  of  her 
son,  John  Seott  Har- 
rison, a few  miles 
distant.  Her  fu- 
neral sermon  was 
preached  by  Horace 
Bushnell,  and  her  ^ 
body  lies  by  the  side  ( 
of  her  husband  at 

North  Bond. — Their  son,  John  Scott,  b.  in  Vin- 
cennes, Ind.,  4 Oct.,  1804 ; d.  near  North  Bend,  Ohio, 

26  Mar,  1878,  received  a liberal  education,  and  was 
elected  to  congress  a<  a Whig,  serving  from  5 Dec., 
1853,  till  3 March,  1857. — A daughter.  Lncy,  b.  in 
Richmond.  Va. ; d.  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  7 April, 
1826,  became  the  wife  of  David  K.  Estc,  of  the  lat- 
ter city,  and  was  noted  for  her  piety  and  benevo- 
lence.—Benjamin,  son  of  John  Scott,  senator,  b. 
in  North  Bend,  Ohio,  20  Aug.,  1883,  was  graduated 
at  Miami  university,  Ohio,  in  1852,  studied  law  in 
Cincinnati,  and  in  1854  removed  to  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was  elected 
reporter  of  the  state  supreme  court  in  1860,  and  in 
1862  entered  the  army  as  a 2d  lieutenant  of  Indi- 
ana volunteers.  After  a short  service  he  organized 
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a company  of  the  70th  Indiana  regiment,  was 
commissioned  colonel  on  the  completion  of  the 
regiment,  and  served 
through  the  war,  re- 
ceiving the  brevet  of 
brigatfier- general  of 
volunteers  on  28  Jan., 
1865.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Indian- 
apolis, and  resumed 
his  office  of  supreme 
court  reporter,  to 
which  he  had  been 
re-elected  during  his 
absence  in  1864.  In 
1876  he  was  the  Re- 
publican candidate 
lor  governor  of  In- 
diana, but  was  defeat- 
ed by  a small  plural- 
ity. President  Hayes 
appointed  him  on  the  Mississippi  river  commis- 
sion in  1878,  and  in  1880  he  was  elected  U.  S. 
senator,  taking  his  seat  on  4 March,  1881. 

HARRISON,  Carter  Hen  nr,  politician,  b.  in 
Fayette  county,  Ky.,  15  Feb.,  1825.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1845,  read  law,  engaged  in  farming, 
travelled  for  two  years  in  foreign  countries,  anu, 
after  receiving  his  degree  from  Transylvania  law- 
sebool,  Lexington,  Ky.,  settled  in  Chicago,  where 
he  engaged  in  real-estate  operations.  After  the 
great  Art?  of  1871  he  served  as  county  commissioner 
lor  three  years.  After  returning  from  a second 
Eurojiean  journey,  in  1874,  he  was  elected  to  con- 
gress. as  a Democrat,  by  so  close  a vote  that  his 
competitor,  who  had  defeated  him  in  the  preced- 
ing election,  gave  notice  of  contest.  He  was  re- 
elected, and  when  his  second  term  was  ended,  in 
1879,  was  chosen  mayor  of  Chicago,  in  which  office 
he  was  continued  for  four  biennial  terms. 

HARRISON,  Constance  Cary,  author,  b.  in 
Vaueluse,  Fairfax  co.t  Va.,  about  1835.  She  mar- 
ried Burton  Harrison,  a lawyer  of  Virginia,  in 
1867.  and  several  years  later  removed  with  him  to 
New  York  city,  where  she  now  (1887)  resides.  .She 
has  published  “Golden  Rod"  (New  York,  1880); 
“ Helen  Troy”  (1881);  “Woman’s  Handiwork  in 
Modem  Homes”  (1881);  “Old-Fashioned  Fairy- 
Book  " (1885) ; and  “ Bric-a-Brac  Stories  ” (188$). 
She  has  written  plays,  chiefly  adapted  from  the 
French,  among  them  “ The  Russian  Honeymoon,” 
produced  at  Madison  Square  theatre  in  1883. 

HARRISON,  Gabriel,  dramatic  author,  b.  in 
Philadelphia.  25  March.  1825.  When  he  was  six 
tears  old  his  father,  a man  of  classical  education 
and  a bank-note  engraver,  removed  to  New  York, 
where  his  house  soon  became  a favorite  resort  of 
the  literary  [>eople  and  artists  of  the  city.  The 
son’s  love  of  dramatic  art  was  determined  by  wit- 
nessing Edwin  Forrest  at  the  Park  theatre  in 
1832.  He  soon  became  a member  of  the  American 
histrionic  society,  and  in  November,  1838,  made 
his  first  public  appearance  at  Wallack’s  national 
theatre,  Washington,  D.  (L  as  Othello.  In  1841. 
two  years  after  Daguerre’s  discovery,  Mr.  Harrison 
prr*duced  pictures  by  the  former’s  process  which 
won  the  inventor’s  warmest  praise,  and  which  took 
various  prize  medals.  They  were  remarkable  for 
their  tone,  and  of  a size  that  had  been  previously 
untried.  He  became  a member  of  the  Park  theatre, 
in  1845,  being  a favorite  support  of 
Charles  Kean  in  his  Shake*|»earian  revivals,  and  in 
he  organized  the  Brooklyn  dramatic  aend- 
* private  association.  He  was  manager  of 
theAddpm  theatre,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1859,  and  in 


1868  opened  the  Park  theatre,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.t 
where  ne  successfully  organized  an  English  opera 
troupe.  But  his  high  ideal  of  every  detail  con- 
nected with  the  setting  and  production  of  pieces 
upon  the  stage  was  a source  of  financial  disaster 
to  him,  and  he  finally  retired  from  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  He  was  afterward  for  a time  lessee 
and  manager  of  the  Brooklyn  academy  of  music. 
In  1867,  as  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn 
academy  of  design,  he  raised  the  funds  to  pay  its 
debts,  and  brought  its  free-art  schools  to  a state  of 
great  prosperity.  In  1872  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
organizers  of  the  Faust  club  of  Brooklyn,  and 
to  his  efforts  that  city  is  largely  indebted  for  the 
fine  bronze  bust  of  John  Howard  Payne  that  was 
placed  by  the  dub  in  Prospect  nark.  Mr.  Har- 
rison has  done  some  good  wont  as  an  artist, 
both  in  landscape  and  portraiture,  including  a 
picture  of  Edwin  Forrest  as  Coriolanus.  He  is 
now  (1887),  after  many  years  of  nervous  prostra- 
tion, a teacher  of  elocution  and  acting  in  Brook- 
lyn. He  has  published  “ The  Life  and  Writings 
of  John  Howard  Payne  ” (Albany,  1873),  and  vari- 
ous pieces  for  the  stage,  including  a dramatization 
of  Hawthorne’s  “ Scarlet  Letter”  (privately  print- 
ed, 1876),  which  was  successfully  put  upon  the 
stage  in  February,  1878 ; “ Melanthia,”  a tragedy, 
written  for  Matilda  Heron  ; “ The  Author  ” ; “ Dart- 
more  ” ; “ Thu  Thirteenth  Chime  ” ; and  “ Magna,” 
besides  an  adaptation  to  the  English  stage  of 
Schiller’s  “ Fiasco  ” and  “ Don  Carlos.”  He  is  the 
author  of  the  critical  essays  on  Forrest’s  acting,  in 
Alger’s  life  of  that  actor,  of  whom  he  was  a warm 
personal  friend  and  admirer,  and  has  contributed 
poetry  to  the  public  press.  His  latest  work  is  the 
chapter  on  “ The  Progress  of  Drama,  Music,  and 
the  Fine  Arts  in  Brooklyn  ” in  the  “ History  of 
Kings  County  ” (New  York,  1884). 

HARRISON,  George  Lelfo,  philanthropist,  b. 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  28  Oct,,  1811;  d.  there,  9 
Sept.,  1885.  lie  entered  Harvard,  but  owing  to 
feeble  health  was  not  able  to  complete  his  course. 
He  subsequently  read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Philadelphia  liar,  but  never  practised.  He  then 
engaged  in  sugar-refining,  and  amassed  a large 
fortune,  of  which  he  gave  liberally,  lie  was  a 
trustee  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  divinity-school 
of  Philadelphia,  and  was  several  times  a delegate 
to  the  general  convention  of  his  church.  He  was 
appointed  a member  of  the  board  of  state  charities 
in  1869,  and  was  for  several  years  the  president  of 
that  body.  In  1874  he  was  president  of  the  first 
general  convention  of  the  board  of  public  charities 
held  in  New  York,  and  afterward  sent  to  the  Brit- 
ish government,  bv  request,  much  information  on 
the  subject  of  public  charities,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  that  government.  Bv  ap- 
pointment  of  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
went  to  England  to  solicit  the  removal  of  the  re- 
mains of  William  Penn  to  Philadelphia,  but  his 
mission  was  unsuccessful.  On  his  return  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  it-  He  also  wrote  “ Chapters 
on  Social  Science  as  connected  with  the  Adminis- 
tration of  State  Charities”  (Philadelphia,  1877), 
and  compiled  “ Legislation  on  Insanity,”  a collec- 
tion of  lunacy  laws  (1884). 

HARRISON,  Gessner,  educator,  b.  ill  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  26  June,  1807;  d.  near  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  7 Anril,  1862.  In  1825  he  entered  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  received  degrees  from 
the  schools  of  ancient  languages  and  medicine  in 
1828.  He  was  then  appointed  professor  of  ancient 
languages  on  the  retirement  of  Prof.  George  Long, 
and  served  till  1848,  when  he  established  at  Bel- 
mont, Va.,  a classical  school,  which  had  a wide 
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influence  throughout  the  south.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  an  “ Exposition  of  Some  of  the  Laws  of 
Latin  Grammar*  (New  York,  1852),  and  “ On  Greek 
Prepositions”  (Philadelphia,  1848). 

HARRISON,  Hall,  clergyman,  b.  in  Anne 
Arundel  county,  Md..  11  Nov.,  1837.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  College  of  St.  James,  Md.,  in 
1854,  and  was  an  instructor  there  from  that  year  till 
1803.  In  1863  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  at  Concord,  N. 
H.,  and  was  ap|>ointed  assistant  master  in  St. 
Paul’s  school,  where  he  remained  until  1879,  In 
that  year  ho  became  rector  of  St.  John's  church. 
Ellicott  City,  Md..  which  charge  he  has  since  re- 
tained. He  edited  “ Evans  on  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine of  Marriage”  (New  York,  1870),  and  pub- 
lished a “Memoir  of  Hugh  Davcy  Evans  ^Hart- 
ford, 18701,  and  a life  or  John  B.  Kerfoot,  first 
bishop  of  Pittsburg  (New  York,  1886). 

HARRISON,  James  Albert,  philologist,  b.  in 
Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  21  Aug.,  1848.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1866, 
and  went  to  Germany  in  1871.  He  was  professor 
of  Latin  and  modern  languages  in  Randolph- 
Mocon  college,  Vo.,  from  1871  till  1876,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  English  and  mod- 
em languages  in  Washington  and  Lee  university, 
Lexington,  Va.,  which  he  now  holds  (1887).  In 
1883  he  delivered  ten  lectures  on  Anglo-Saxon  po- 
etry at  Johns  Hopkins  university.  He  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  at  the  Columbia  col- 
lege centennial  anniversary  in  1887.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  editorial  committee  of  the  Modem  lan- 
guage association,  a member  of  t he  American  philo- 
logical association,  and  the  originator  and  editor  of 
the  **  Library  of  Angh*-Saxon  Poetry.”  His  publi- 
cations include  “Greek  Vignettes”  (1875);  “Spain 
in  Profilo”  (1878);  “History  of  Spain”  (Boston, 
1881);  “Beowulf,”  with  Robert  Sharp  (Boston, 
1883  ; 2d  ed.,  revised,  1886);  “ Exodus  and  Dan- 
iel.” with  Prof.  Theodora  W.  Hunt.  (Boston,  1885): 
“Story  of  Greece”  (New  York,  1885);  and  a “ Han- 
dy Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,”  with  Dr.  William  M. 
Baskervill  (New  York.  1886). 

HARRISON,  James  Thomas,  lawyer,  b.  near 
Pendleton,  S.  C.,  80  Nov.,  1811;  d.  in  Columbus. 
Miss,,  22  Mav,  1879.  His  father.  Thomas,  a de- 
scendant of  Beniamin  Harrison,  served  as  captain 
of  a battery  in  the  war  of  1812,  after  which  he  was 
comptroller-general  of  the  state.  The  win  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  in 
1829,  and  studied  law  under  James  L.  Pettigm. 
lie  removed  to  Macon,  Miss.,  in  1834,  and  in  18-36 
settled  permanently  in  Columbus.  In  1861  he 
was  a delegate  to  the  convention  of  southern 
states  in  Montgomery,  and  served  ulso  in  the  Con- 
federate congress  during  the  entire  period  of  its 
existence.  On  the  reconstruction  of  Mississippi 
ho  was  elected  to  congress,  but  was  refused  ad  mis- 
sion, and  ret  urned  to  his  practice. 

HARRISON,  John  Hoffman,  physician,  b.  in 
Washington,  1).  C.,  30  Aug.,  1808;  d.  in  New  Or- 
leans, 19  March,  1849.  He  was  graduated  at  the  j 
University  of  Maryland  in  1831,  and  was  resident- 
surgeon  of  its  efiarity  hospital  from  1833  till 
1836.  In  1845  he  established  the  “NewOrloans 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  which  he  edited 
four  years.  He  published  an  “Essay  toward  a 
Correct  Theory  of  the  Nervous  System  ” (Philadel- 
phia. 1844),  and  contributed  important  articles  to 
medical  journals.  Dr.  Drake  has  noted  his  experi- 
ments with  regard  to  yellow  fever  in  his  **  Diseases 
of  the  Mississippi  Valiev  ” (Philadelphia,  1850-’4). 

HARRISON,  Joseph,  engineer,  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  20  Sept.,  1810 ; d.  there,  27  March, 


1874.  He  had  received  but  a partial  common- 
school  education,  when  his  strong  inclination  for 
mechanical  pursuits  led  his  father  to  indenture 
him  to  learn  steam-engineering.  He  l**gnn  to 
build  locomotives  in  1834,  and  in  1840  designed 
for  the  Reading  railroad  an  eleven-ton  engine.  Two 
Russian  engineers,  Col.  Melnekoff  and  Col.  Kraft, 
who  were  in  this  country  to  investigate  its  rail- 
way system,  saw  this  engine,  took  traces  of  it,  and 
introduced  it  into  general  use  in  Russia,  where 
its  value  led  to  an  official  inquiry  for  its  builder. 
The  result  was  that  Mr.  Harrison  was  invited  to 
Russia,  and  there  in  1843  he,  with  Andrew  M.  East- 
wick,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Thomas  Winans,  of 
Baltimore,  concluded  a contract  with  the  govern- 
ment to  build  the  locomotives  and  rolling  stock 
for  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  railway  for 
$3,000,000.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  made  the  part- 
ners costly  presents,  and  also  gave  Mr.  Harrison 
the  ribbon  of  the  order  of  St.  Ann,  to  which  was 
attached  a massive  gold  medAl,  at  the  time  of  the 
completion  of  the  bridge  across  the  Neva  After 
executing  other  extensive  contracts  with  the  Rus- 
sian government,  Mr.  Harrison  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1852,  built  a fine  mansion,  and  col- 
lected in  it  many  paintings  and  other  works  of 
art.  liftter  he  designed  and  patented  the  “ Har- 
rison Safety- Boiler,”  and  was  awarded  the  gold 
and  silver  ftuinfonl  medals  bv  the  American  acad- 
emy of  arts  ami  sciences.  He  wrote  “The  Iron- 
worker and  King  Solomon,”  and  published  a 
folio  containing  this  poem  and  some  fugitive 
nieces,  his  autoniogranny.  and  manv  incidents  of 
life  in  Russia  (Philadelphia,  1869).  *He  also  wrote 
a paper  on  the  part  taken  by  Philadelphians  in  the 
invention  of  tne  locomotive,  an  account  of  the 
Neva  bridge  in  Russia,  and  a pa | ter  on  steam- 
boilers.  He  was  a member  of  the  American  philo- 
sophical society,  and  of  other  learned  societies. 

HARRISON,  Nupoleon  Bonaparte,  naval 
officer,  b.  in  Virginia,  19  Feb.,  1823 ; d.  in  Key- 
West.  Fla..  27  Oct..  1870.  He  entered  the  navy 
as  midshipman  on  26  Sept.,  1838,  served  in  the 
Pacific  souadron  in  1847-8,  and  was  in  California 
during  tne  Mexican  war,  serving  as  a volunteer 
in  the  expedition  that,  rescued  Gen.  Kearny’s  com- 
mand. In  1850  he  was  in  the  observatory  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  in  1851-’2  was  engage*!  in 
the  coast  survey.  He  was  made  lieutenant,  6 Jan.. 
1853,  and  appointed  to  the  East  Indian  squad- 
ron. In  1862  he  commanded  the  “Cavuga,  the 
flag-ship  of  Captain  Bailey,  of  the  tYest  Gulf 
blockading  squadron,  and  led  the  fleet  in  the- 
fwissage  of  Fort  Jackson  and  Fort  St.  Philip,  for 
which  action  he  was  commended  in  the  official  re- 
ports. He  became  commander  on  16  July,  1862, 
and  had  chargt?  of  the  “ Mahaska,”  of  the  James* 
river  flotilla,  during  the  operations  of  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan before  Richmond,  and  his  retreat  to  Harri- 
son’s landing.  In  1862-‘3  he  held  command  of 
the  flag-ship  “ Minnesota,”  of  the  North  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron,  and  subsequently  was  at- 
tached to  the  South  Atlantic  blockading  squad- 
ron, taking  jmrt  in  the  attacks  on  the  South  Caro- 
lina coast  until  the  fall  of  Charleston.  From  1800- 
till  1868  he  whs  stationed  in  the  navy-yard  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  He  was  male  captain  on 
April,  1868,  and  in  1868-’9  was  commandant  of 
cadets  in  the  U.  S.  naval  academy.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  commanded  the  “Congress,”  of  the 
North  Atlantic  fleet. 

HARRISON,  Richard,  auditor  of  the  treasurv„ 
b.  in  1750;  d.  in  Washington,  I).  C„  10  July,  lS4'i„ 
lie  was  U.  S.  consul  at  Cadiz  for  five  years.  Presi- 
dent Washington  appointed  him  auditor  on  29  N 
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1791.  and  he  whs  continued  as  first  auditor  through 
the  successive  administrations  till  1 Nov.,  1836. 

HARRISON,  Robert  Alexander,  Canadian 
jurist,  b.  in  Montreal,  4 Aug.,  1833 ; d.  in  Toronto 
tn  1878.  He  was  educated  at  Upper  Canada  and 
Trinity  colleges,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1855.  He  was  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the 
Crown  lands  department  in  the  same  year,  an 
office  that  he  held  for  four  years,  represented  West 
Toronto  in  parliament  from  1867  till  1872,  and  be- 
came chief  justice  of  Ontario  in  1875.  During  his 
career  in  the  legislature  he  promoted  important 
legal  measures,  and  as  a lawyer  was  retamed  as 
counsel  in  many  cases.  He  was  editor  of  the 
“ Upper  Canada  I jaw  Journal,”  being  at  one  time  a 
contributor  of  poetry  to  the  “ Daily  Colonist,”  of 
Toronto,  and  is  the  author  of  “ Digest  of  Cases  in 
the  Ouecn’s  Bench,  Upper  Canada,  from  1823  to 
1851”  (1853);  “Common  Law  Procedure  Act” 
(1856);  “Statutes  of  Upper  Canada”  to  1856; 
“Sketch  of  the  I^egnl  Profession  in  Upper  Cana- 
da ” (1857) ; **  Manual  of  Costs  in  County  Courts  ” 
H857) ; Rules  of  Practice  and  Pleading  in  the 
Courts  of  Upper  Canada”  (1858);  and  “ Municipal 
Manual  of  upper  Canada”  (1859). 

HARRISON,  Robert  Hanson,  jurist,  b.  in 
Maryland  in  1745 ; d.  in  Charles  county,  Md.,  2 
April.  1790.  ne  was  educated  for  the  law,  suc- 
ceeded Joseph  Reed  as  secretary  to  Gen.  Washing- 
ton on  6 Nov.,  1775,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  remained  in  the  military  family  of 
the  commanding  general  till  the  spring  of  1781. 
He  was  appointed  by  congress  in  November,  1777, 
a member  of  the  board  of  war.  but  declined  the 
office.  He  became  chief  justice  of  the  general 
court  of  Maryland  on  10  March,  1781,  but  declined 
the  appointment  of  judge  of  the  United  States 
supreme  court  in  1789. 

HARRISON,  Sarnnel  Bealy,  Canadian  states- 
man. b.  in  Manchester,  England,  4 March,  1802;  d. 
23  July,  1867.  He  was  distinguished  as  a lawyer, 
represented  Kingston  in  the  1st  parliament  of 
United  Canada  from  1 July,  1841,  till  23  Scot.,  1844, 
and  in  the  2d  parliament  was  member  for  Kent 
from  12  Nov.,  1848,  till  3 Jan.,  1845.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  council  of  Canada  from  10 
Marcli,  1841.  till  30  Sept.,  1843  ; during  this  juried 
was  provincial  secretary,  and  from  21  Dec.,  1841, 
till  3 Oct..  1844,  was  a member  of  the  lioard  of 
works.  While  in  parliament  he  greatly  aided  Lord 
Sydenham  in  earning  out  the  union  act.  He  was 
for  many  years  a countv  and  surrogate  judge. 

HARM  I SON.  Sarah,  Quaker  preacher,  b.  in 
Delaware  county.  Pa.,  about  1748;  d.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  29  Uec.,  1812.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Rowland  Richards,  and  after  her  marriage  to 
Thomas  Harrison  settled  in  Philadelphia.  She 
first  preached  in  the  Quaker  meetings  during  the 
Involution,  and  was  acknowledged  a minister  in 
1781.  Accompanied  by  Marv  England  she  at- 
tended the  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  in  Virginia 
in  1786,  and  was  afterward  liberated  by  her  monthly 
meeting  to  attend  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  the 
southern  states.  In  1787  she  attended  the  North 
Carolina  yearly  meeting,  in  which  the  question  of 
slavery  was  discussed,  and  a committee  appointed 
to  visit  slave-holders.  She  returned  to  Philadelphia 
in  1788,  and  in  1792  visited  London  and  Dublin 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  when? 
she  was  held  prisoner  for  several  days  by  the 
French  on  suspicion  of  being  an  English  spv. — 
Her  von.  John,  manufacturer,  b.  in  Philadelphia, 
Pil.  17  Dec..  1773  ; d.  there,  19  May,  1833.  His 
early  education  was  obtained  in  Philadelphia,  after 
whi'-h  ha  spent  two  years  in  Eun>pe,  devoting  his 


attention  to  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  processes 
used  by  chemists  in  manufacturing,  and  also  in 
studying  chemistry  under  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley. 
In  1798  he  began  in  Philadelphia  tne  manufac- 
ture of  chemicals,  and  was  the  first  successful 
maker  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  United  States,  ne 
had  a lead  chamber  capable  of  producing  800 
carboys,  and  in  1807  so  increased  his  plant  thAt 
an  annual  output  of  3,500  carboys  was  possible. 
The  use  of  glass  retorts  for  the  concentration  of 
the  acid  was  then  prevalent,  and  Dr.  Eric  Boll- 
man,  who  was  familiar  with  the  metallurgy  of 
platinum,  constructed  for  Mr.  Harrison  the  first 
platinum  stills  that  were  used  in  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Subsequently  the  plant  was  again  increased 
by  the  building  of’  white-leAd  works,  resulting  in 
tne  production  of  various  lead  compounds  and 
other  chemicals.  Mr.  Harrison  is  credited  with 
doing  more  to  influence  the  establishment  of 
chemical  industries  in  Philadelphia  than  any  man 
of  his  time.  The  business  is  now  carried  on  by  his 
grandsons.  From  1821  till  1824  he  held  the  office 
of  recorder  of  deeds  in  Philadelphia. 

HARRISON,  Thomas,  Canadian  educator,  b. 
in  Sheffield,  Sunbury  co..  New  Brunswick,  24  Oct, 
1839.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Dub- 
lin, in  1864,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from 
that  institution  in  1870.  He  became  professor  of 
the  English  language  and  literature  and  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  in  1870,  and  president  of  the  university 
and  professor  of  mathematics  in  1885.  Prof.  Har- 
rison has  been  superintendent  of  the  meteorological 
chief  station  at  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  since  1874.  and 
is  the  author  of  the  reports  of  tri-hourly  observa- 
tions published  in  “ Meteorological  Observations 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.” 

HARKOD,  James,  pioneer,  b.  in  Virginia  in 
1746;  d.  near  Ilarrodsburg,  Kv.,  about  1825.  He 
emigrated  to  Kentucky  in  1774,  and  built  the  first 
log  cabin  on  the  present  site  of  Ilarrodsburg.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  the  early  military 
leaders,  a successful  fanner,  and  an  expert  with 
the  rifle.  He  was  distinguished  at  the  l»tt.le  of 
Point  Pleasant  in  1774,  and  afterward  represented 
Ilarrodsburg  (which  was  named  in  his  honor)  in  the 
Transylvania  assembly.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  solitary  excursions  into  the  forest,  and  from 
one  of  these  trips,  which  was  undertaken  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  he  never  returned,  nor  was  any  trace 
of  him  ever  discovered. 

HARROW,  William,  soldier,  b.  in  Indiana 
about  1820.  He  was  engaged,  as  colonel  of  the 
14th  Indiana  infantry,  at  tne  battle  of  Antietam, 
where  more  than  half  of  his  regiment  were  killed 
or  wounded.  lie  was  commissioned  as  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  on  29  Nov.,  1862,  and  re- 
signed on  20  April,  1865. 

HARSHA,  David  Addison,  author,  b.  in 
Argyle,  N.  Y.,  15  Sept.,  1827.  He  received  a classi- 
cal education  and  studied  theology,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  ministry  by  a chronic 
bronchial  affection.  Mr.  Harsha  is  a frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  press,  and  has  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  his  native  town,  engaged  in  literurv  pursuits. 
Among  his  works  are  “ The  Heavenly  Token  ” 
(New  York.  1856);  "The  Star  of  Bethlehem” 
(Chicago,  1864);  "Manual  of  Sacred  Literature” 
(New  York.  1866);  “Lives  of  Charles  Sumner, 
Doddridge,  Baxter,  Addison,  and  Bun  van  ”(1888); 
“ Lives  and  Selected  Works  of  Isaac  Watts,  George 
Whitefield.  James  Harvey,  and  Abraham  Booth  ” 
(1869);  "Devotional  Thoughts  of  Eminent  Di- 
vines ” (1869) ; “The  Golden  Age  of  English  Lit- 
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erature”  (1872);  and  “The  Life  and  Times  of  Vir- 
gil,” now  ( 1887)  in  course  of  preparation. 

HARSTON,  Charles  Grenville,  Canadian  in- 
ventor, b.  in  Tatnworth,  Staffordshire,  England, 
10  Aug.,  1844.  He  served  in  the  Royal  marines  un- 
til 1876,  when  he  retired  with  the  rank  of  captain 
and  cAme  to  Canada.  He  brought  with  him  from 
England  twenty-five  young  men  and  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  and  with  them  founded  a settlement  in 
Muskoka  district,  which  he  named  Ilfracombe.  In 
1884  he  removed  to  Toronto  and  assumed  the 
management  of  the  Standard  life  assurance  com- 
pany of  Ontario.  He  fought  during  the  Riel 
rebellion,  and  led  the  charge  at  Batoche  on  12 
May,  1885.  He  has  invented  the  •*  Harston  ” rifle, 
which  some  claim  is  superior  to  the  Martini-Henry. 
He  is  active  as  a sportsman,  and  secretary  of  the 
Dominion  kennel  club. 

HART,  Abraham,  publisher,  b.  in  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  15  I)ec„  1810;  d.  in  Ixmg  Branch,  N.  J„  22 
July,  1885.  He  was  of  Dutch  parentage.  When  a 
mere  tx>y  he  was  taken  into  the  employ  of  the  pub- 
lishing firm  of  Carey,  l^ea  and  Carey.  In  1829 
the  firm  divided  its  business ; a partnership  was 
formed  between  Mr.  Hart  and  Edward  L.  Carey, 
the  junior  member  of  the  old  firm,  and  the  house 
of  Carey  and  Hart  became  the  best-known  publish- 
ing house  in  the  country.  It  was  the  first  to  col- 
lect the  fugitive  essays  of  Macaulay,  Jeffrey, 
Mackintosh,  Carlyle,  and  others  and  publish  them 
in  separate  volumes.  Mr.  Carey  died  in  1845,  and 
Mr.  Hart  continued  the  publishing  business  until 
1854,  when  he  retired  with  a handsome  fortune. 
Mr.  Hart  was  a member  of  the  Jewish  community, 
and  took  a chief  part  in  its  worthiest  projects. 

HART,  Charles  Henry,  author,  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  4 Feb.,  1847.  lie  received  a classical 
and  scientific  education,  studied  Inw  in  tho  office 
of  Samuel  H.  Perkins,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  18  Nov.,  1868.  Since  then,  although  in  active 
practice,  he  has  devoted  much  time  to  literature. 
His  first  noticeable  article,  which  was  written  be- 
fore his  sixteenth  vear,  was  a monograph  on  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou,  lie  has  paid  special  attention  to 
historical  investigation  and  art  matters,  until  he 
has  become  recognised  as  an  authority  on  the  lat- 
ter subject.  He  is  a member  of  numerous  histori- 
cal and  scientific  associations,  was  elected  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  tho  Numismatic  and  anti- 
quarian society,  or  Philadelphia,  in  1865,  and  three 
years  later  became  its  historiographer.  Much  of 
his  literary  work  has  been  done  in  connection  with 
this  society.  Mr.  Hart’s  separate  publications  in- 
clude "Remarks  on  Talxaseo,  Mexico”  (1865) 
“Historical  Sketch  of  National  Medals”  (I860) 
w Memoir  of  William  Hickling  Prescott”  (!8tW) 

“ Bibliographia  Linoolniana”  with  notes,  and  an  I 
introduction,  which  was  subsequently  reprinted  as  i 
“ Biographical  Sketch  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ” (Al- 
bany, 18*0);  “Turner,  the  Dream  Painter”  (1879);  | 
“ Bibliographia  Webs  ter  iana  ” ( 1883);  and  memoirs  j 
of  William  Willis  (1870),  Georp?  Tick  nor  (1871), 
Samuel  S.  Haldeinan  (1881),  Lewis  11.  Morgan 
(1888).  Lucius  Q.  C.  Elmer  (1884),  and  others.  In  [ 
May,  1870,  he  delivered  a “ Discourse  on  tho  Life  I 
anti  Services  of  Gulian  C.  Verplauek,”  which  was 
printed.  He  has  in  preparation  a “ Treatise  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Equitable  Conversion,”  bast'd  on  the 
English  work  of  Leigh  anti  Dalzell  (London,  1825). 

HART,  Emanuel  Bernard,  lawyer,  b.  in  New 
York  city  in  1809,  He  was  prepared  for  Columbia 
college,  hut  entered  business  in  his  fourteenth  year. 
After  taking  an  active  part  in  politics  as  a Demo- 
crat and  serving  as  alderman,  he  was  elected  to 
congress  in  1850,  and  in  1856  was  appointed  sur- 


veyor of  the  port  of  New  York  by  President 
Buchanan.  1 n 1867  he  was  nominated  tor  congress, 
but  declined.  He  was  subsequently  commissioner 
of  emigration,  member  of  the  board  of  assessors, 
and  alderman.  In  1868  he  was  admitted  to  the 
liar,  and  lx*came  interested  in  railway  practice.  In 
1880-'3  Mr.  Hart  was  an  excise  commissioner,  and 
since  then  he  has  devoted  his  time  to  law.  He 
was  at  one  time  president  of  Mt.  Sinai  hospital. 

HART,  Joel  T.,  sculptor,  b.  in  Clark  county, 
Ky.,  in  1810;  d.  in  Florence,  Italy,  1 March,  1877. 
He  received  a common-school  education,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  a stone-cutter  in  Islington,  Kv.r 
where  he  began  to  model  busts  in  clay.  In  1849 
he  went  to  Italy  for  study,  and  there,  under  the 
I>Atn>nnge  of  the  Ladies’  Clay  association,  modelled 
a statue  of  Henry  Clay,  which  is  now  in  Richmond, 
Va.  His  next  work  was  a colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Mr.  Clay,  which  is  now  in  New  Orleans,  and  the 
marble  statue  of  that  statesman  in  the  Louisville 
court-house.  Thirtv  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
Florence,  during  which  time  he  finished  busts  and 
statues  of  many  distinguished  men.  His  best  com- 
positions are  “Charity,”  “Woman  Triumphant.” 
and  “ Penserosa.”  He  invented  an  apparatus  for 
obtaining  mechanically  the  outline  of  a head  from 
life.  It  consisted  of  a metallic  shell,  which  sur- 
rounded the  head,  with  a space  between,  perforated 
for  a large  number  of  pins.  Each  pin  was  pushed 
inward  till  it  touched  the  head,  and  there  fastened. 
Tho  shell  was  then  filled  with  plaster,  which  was 
cut  away  till  the  points  of  the  pins  were  reached, 
thus  forming  a rough  mould. 

HART,  John,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, b.  in  Hopewell  township,  N.  J.,  in 
1708;  d.  there  in  1780.  He  was  the  son  of  Ed- 
ward Hart,  who  commanded  the  New  Jersey  blues, 
a corps  of  volun- 
teers that  served 
in  the  French- 
Cunadian  wars. 

John  was  a farm- 
er, without  mili- 
tary ambition,  and  took  no  active  part  in  tho 
French  wars.  He  served  for  several  terms  in  the 
provincial  legislature,  and  was  the  promoter  of 
laws  for  the  improvement  of  roads,  tne  founding; 
of  school!,  and  the  administration  of  justice.  Such 
was  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  his  character  that 
he  was  known  in  the  community  as  “ Honest  John 
Hart.”  In  1765,  on  the  passage  of  the  stamp-act, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  tyrannical 
character  of  that  measure,  and  assisted  in  the  se- 
lection of  delegates  to  the  congress  that  was  held 
in  New  York  in  October  of  that  year.  He  served 
in  the  congress  of  1774  and  that  of  1775,  and 
in  1776  was  elected  w'ith  four  others  to  fill  the 
vacancies  caused  by  the  resignation  of  the  New 
Jersey  delegation,  who  were  unwilling  to  assume 
the  responsibility  imposed  by  Lee’s  resolution  of 
independence.  John  Hart,  the  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration, of  whom  there  Is  no  authentic  portrait, 
has  frequently  been  confounded  with  John  de 
Hart,  who  was  one  of  the  number  that  resigned.  In 
1777-’8  he  was  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  coun- 
cil of  safety,  und  when  that  state  was  invaded  by 
the  British  he  was  subjected  to  abuse  from  the 
soldiers  and  lii.s  loyalist  neighbors,  his  stock  and 
farm  were  destroyed  by  the  Hessians,  his  family 
forced  to  fly,  and  every  effort  made  to  capture  tho 
aged  patriot.  He  hid  in  the  forest,  never  venturing 
to  sleep  twice  in  the  same  place,  and  suffered  pri- 
vation and  distress,  including  the  death  of  his 
wife,  until  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton, 
in  December,  1777,  secured  the  evacuation  of  tho 
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greater  part  of  New  Jersey.  He  then  returned  to  I 
his  farm,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  agricul- 
tur&l  pursuits.  In  person,  Mr.  Hart  was  tall  and  ‘ 
well  proportioned,  with  very  black  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  His  disposition  was  affectionate  and  just, 
and  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  community 
in  which  he  lived. 

HART,  John  Seely,  author,  b.  in  Stoekbridge, 
Mass..  28  Jan.,  1810;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  20 
March,  1877.  His  family  removed  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  settled  at.  Wilkesbarre.  John  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1830,  and  after  teach- 
ing a year  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  became  tutor  in 
Princeton  in  1832,  and  in  1834  adjunct  professor 
(if  ancient  languages.  From  1830  till  1841  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  Edgehill  school.  From  1842  till 
1859  he  was  principal  of  the  Philadelphia  higli- 
school.  and  in  1863-’71  of  the  New  Jersey  state 
normal  school  at  Trenton.  In  1872  he  became 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  the  English  language 
at  Princeton.  In  1848  he  received  the  degree  of 
LL IX  from  Miami  university.  Mr.  Hart  con- 
tributed largely  to  religious  and  educational  lit- 
erature. He  edited  the  ‘'Pennsylvania  Common 
School  Journal”  in  1844,  “ Sartain’s  Magazine” 
in  1849-7)1,  founded  the  “ Sunday-School  Times” 
in  1859,  and  edited  it  until  1871,  and  in  1800  ed- 
ited the  publications  of  the  Sunday-school  union. 
He  published  “ Reports  of  the  Philadelphia  High 
School”  (Philadelphia,  1842-759);  “Class-Book  of 
Poetry **  and  “ Class-Book  of  Prose  ” (1844) ; “ Es- 
say on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Edmund  Spen- 
ser” (New  York  and  London,  1847):  the  philo- 
logical volume  of  the  reports  of  the  Wilkes 
exploring  expedition  (1849-751);  “In  the  School- 
Room  ” (Philadelphia,  18C8) ; “ Manual  of  Compo- 
sition and  Rhetoric  ” (1870);  “Manual  of  English 
Literature”  (1872);  “Manual  of  American  Lit- 
erature ” (1873) ; and  “ Short  Course  in  English 
and  American  Literature  ” (1874). 

HART,  or  HEART,  Jonathan,  soldier,  b.  in 
Kensington,  Conn.,  in  1748;  d.  on  Miami  river, 
Ohio,  4 Nov.,  1791.  His  father,  Ebenezer  Hart, 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Connecticut.  Jona- 
than was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1708,  went  to 
Farmington  in  1773,  and  engaged  in  business.  He 
enlisted  as  a private  soldier  in  the  Continental 
army  at  the  oeginning  of  the  Revolution,  and 
served  throughout  the  struggle  as  a member  of  the 
1st  Connecticut  regiment,  attaining  the  rank  of 
captain.  When  peace  was  established  he  engaged 
in  surveying,  and  in  1786  was  appointed  captain  of 
the  1st  U.  §.  infantry.  He  was  stationed  on  the 
western  frontier,  and  served  in  the  Indian  cam- 
paigns under  Gen.  Cliarles  Scott  and  Gen.  Josiah 
Harrnnr.  In  1791  he  was  appointed  major  of  the 
2d  infantry,  and  accompanied  Gen.  Arthur  St. 
Clair’s  expedition  against  the  Miami  Indians. 
Maj.  Ilart  commanded  the  regular  troops  in  the 
disastrous  battle  of  4 Nov.,  1791,  near  the  source 
of  Miami  river,  and  while  covering  the  retreat 
with  the  shattered  remnant  of  the  army,  was  or- 
dered to  charge  with  the  bayonet,  in  performing 
this  duty  he  and  nearly  all  his  command  were 
killed.  lie  published  in  the  transactions  of  the 
American  society  (vol.  iii.)  “ The  Native  Inhabitants 
of  the  Western  Country’,”  and  a paper  on  "The 
Ancient  Works  of  Art.” 

HART,  Lather,  clergyman,  b.  in  Goshen, 
Litchfield  co..  Conn.,  in  July,  1783;  d.  in  Plym- 
outh, Conn.,  26  April,  1834.  He  was  graduated 
•t  Tale  in  1807,  taught  for  a year  in  the  acade- 
at  Litchfield,  began  the  study  of  theology  in 
1808  under  Rev.  Ebenezer  Potter,  of  Washington, 
Const,  and  was  graduated  with  the  first  class  at 


I Andover  seminary.  In  1809  he  was  licensed  to 
; preach  in  Massachusetts  and  in  1810  was  called  to 
i the  Congregational  church  at  Plymouth,  Conn., 
where  he  continued  until  his  death.  Five  hundred 
persons  were  admitted  to  the  membership  of  this 
church  during  his  ministrations.  His  works  in- 
clude “Christmas  Sermons”  (1818);  “Sermons” 
(1826) : and  “ Memoir  of  Amos  Pettengill  ” (1834). 

HART,  Nancy,  Revolutionary  heroine,  b.  in 
Elbert  county,  Ga.,  about  1765;  d.  there  about 
1840.  She  was  without  education  or  refinement, 
but  a zealous  patriot.  Although  illiterate  and  of 
unprepossessing  appearance,  sue  supported  the 
cause  with  many  deeds  of  bravery,  and  was  well 
known  to  the  Tories,  who  stood  somewhat  in  fear 
of  her.  On  the  occasion  of  an  excursion  of  the 
British  from  the  camp  at  Augusta  into  the  in- 
terior, a party  of  five  of  the  enemy  came  to  her 
cabin  to  pillage.  While  they  were  eating  and 
drinking  at  her  table  she  contrived  to  conceal 
their  arms,  and  when  they  sprang  to  their  feet  at 
the  sound  of  the  approaching  neighbors  she  ordered 
them  to  surrender  or  pay  the  forfeit  with  their 
lives.  One  man  st  irred,  and  was  shot  dead.  Ter- 
ror of  capture  induced  another  to  attempt  escape, 
but  he  mot  with  the  same  fate.  When  the  neigh- 
bors arrived  they  found  the  woman  posted  in  the 
doorway,  two  men  dead  on  the  floor,  and  the  others 
kept  at  bay.  Hart  county,  Ga.,  is  named  for  her. 

HART,  Oliver,  clergyman,  b.  in  Warminster, 
Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  6 July,  1723;  d.  in  Hopewell,  N. 
J.,  31  Dec.,  1795.  He  was  a Baptist  minister  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  from  1749  till  February,  1780, 
and  at  the  latter  date  settled  at  Hopewell.  He 
was  an  active  patriot,  and  was  sent  with  William 
Tennant  by  the  council  of  safety  to  reconcile  somo 
of  the  disaffected  frontier  settlers  to  the  change  in 
public  affairs  consequent  upon  the  Revolution, 
lie  had  some  ability  as  a writer  of  verse,  and  pub- 
lished a “ Discourse  on  the  Death  of  William  Ten- 
nant.” “ Dancing  Exploded,”  “ The  Christian 
Temple,”  and  “ A Gospel  Church  Portrayed.” 

HART,  William,  artist,  b.  in  Paisley.  .Scotland, 
31  March,  1823.  His  parents  removed  to  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  when  he  was  a child,  and  in  1831  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a coach-maker,  for  whom  he 
painted  panel  and  other  carriage  decorations.  His 
tastes  soon  led  him  to  adopt  the  career  of  an  art- 
ist, and  in  1848  he  exhibited  some  of  his  first 
work  at  the  National  academy  of  design,  which 
met  with  favorable  comment.*  Ho  visited  Scot- 
land in  1860,  spent  three  years  in  study,  and  on 
his  return  opened  a studio  in  New  York  city.  In 
1866  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  National 
academy,  and  in  1868  an  academician.  At  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Brooklyn  academy  of  design  in 
1805,  ho  became  its  president,  and  continued  in 
that  office  several  years.  He  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal members  of  the  American  society  of  water- 
colorists, and  its  president  from  1876  till  1873. 
He  has  exhibited  at  the  National  acodemv  “ The 
September  Snow  ” and  “ Autumn  in  the  Woods  of 
Maine”  (1807);  “Scene  on  the  Peabodv  River,”  in 
water-coiors  (1868) ; “ Twilight  on  tlie  Brook  ” 
(1809);  “Goshen,  N.  H.,”  in  water-colors,  “Twi- 
light,” and  “A  Brook  Study”  (1870);  “Easter 
Skv  at  Sunset,”  in  water-colors  (1871);  “The 
Golden  Hour”  (1872);  “Morning  in  the  Clouds” 
(1874);  “Keene  Valley”  (1875);  “Cattle  Scenes” 
(1876);  “ Landsrape  with  Jersey  Cattle”  (1877); 
“The  Ford  ” (1878);  “Scene  on  Xapanoek  Creek” 
(1884);  “A  Modem  Cinderella ” (1885);  and 
“After  a Shower”  (1880). — His  brother.  Janie* 
McDougal,  artist,  b.  in  Kilmarnock,  Scotland,  in 
December,  1828,  also  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
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coach-maker  in  Albany  as  a decorator  of  carriage-  | 
panels.  In  1851  he  went  to  Dfisseldorf  and 
studied  with  Schirmer.  lie  opened  a studio  in 
Albany,  and  worked  for  four  years,  but  in  1857 
removed  to  New  York,  where  he  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  National  academy,  and  in  1859  an 
academician.  Mr.  Flart  is  noted  for  his  treatment 
of  cattle  in  landscape  and  his  rendition  of  pasto- 
ral scenes.  Among  his  works  are  “Cattle  Going 
Horae”  and  " Moonrise  in  the  Adirondacks  ” 
(1871);  “ In  the  Orchard  ” and  “ A Breezy  Day  on 
the  Road”  (1874);  “Landscape,  Road  ana  Cattle” 
(1875) : “ A Misty  Morning,”  exhibited  at  the  Cen- 
tennial (1870);  **  In  the  Pasture”  (1877):  “Sum- 
mer Memory  of  Berkshire,”  and  “ Indian  Summer/’ 
both  exhibited  at  the  Paris  salon  (1878);  “ Princess 
Lily”  (1882);  “Boughs  for  Christmas”  (1884); 

“ At  tb&  Watering-Trough  ” (1885) ; “ Three  Little 
Maids  ” and  “ On  the  North  Shore  ” (1880). 

11  ARTE,  Francis  Bret,  author,  b.  in  Albany, 
N.  Y„  25  Aug.,  183)9.  His  father  was  a teacher  fn 
the  Albany  female  seminary,  a scholar  of  ripe  cul- 
ture. who  died  leav- 
ing his  family  with 
but  little  means. 
After  an  ordinary 
school  education,  the 
son  went  in  1854  to 
California  with  his 
mother.  From  San 
Francisco  he  walked 
to  Sonora,  and  there 
opened  a school ; 
but  this  proved  un- 
successful, and  he 
turned  his  energies 
to  mining.  Fortune 
was  not  there,  and 
he  became  a com- 
positor in  a print- 
ing-office, beginning 
his  literary  career 
by  composing  his 
first  articles  in  type 
while  working ' at 
the  case.  During  the  absence  of  the  editor  he  con- 
ducted the  journal  for  a short  time,  but  his  arti- 
cles were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  raining  popu- 
lation, and  his  editorial  experiences  terminated 
abruptly.  He  drifted  back  to  San  Francisco,  and 
in  1857  became  a compositor  in  the  office  of  the 
m Golden  Era.”  The  experience  of  his  frontier  life 
had  been  impressive,  and  his  literary  talents  soon 
put  to  profitable  use  the  vivid  scenes  of  the  past 
three  years.  Clever  sketches,  contributed  at  first 
anonymously,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  editor, 
and  Hartc  was  invited  to  join  the  corps  of  writers. 
Soon  afterward  he  became  associated  in  the  man- 
agement of  “The  Californian,”  a literary  weekly, 
short-lived,  but  of  interest  as  containing  bis  “Con- 
densed Novels.”  In  1804  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  U.  S.  branch  mint,  having  previously 
held  several  minor  political  appointments,  anil 
filled  this  office  for  six  years,  during  which  time 
he  wrote  for  San  Francisco  journals  “John  Bums 
of  Gettysburg,”  “ The  Pliocene  Skull,”  “ The  So- 
ciety upon  the  Stanislau,”  and  other  poems,  which 
were  widely  copied  and  universally  admired.  In 
July,  1808,  the  publication  of  “The  Overland 
Monthly  ” was  begun,  with  Mr,  Ilarte  as  its  organ- 
izer and  editor.  The  second  issue  contained  “The 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,”  a story  of  mining  life, 
which  marks  the  beginning  of  his  higher  ann  more 
artistic  work.  It  was  the  first  of  those  sketches  of 
American  border  experience  of  which  he  was  the 


pioneer  writer,  and  in  which  he  originated  that 
peculiar  pseudo-dialect  of  western  mining  life. 
The  next  number  contained  “The  Outcasts  of 
Poker  Flat,”  a realistic  story,  considered  by  many 
his  best  production.  It  ekablished  his  reputa- 
tion, and  was  followed  in  quick  succession  by 
“ Miggles,”  “Tennessee’s  Partner,”  and  “The  Idyl 
of  Red  Gulch.”  The  “ Etc.”  of  the  early  issues  of 
the  magazine  were  by  him.  In  September,  1870, 
appeared  his  “ Plain  language  from  Truthful 
James”  (popularly  known  as  “The  Heathen  Chi- 
nee ”),  a satire  against  the  hue  and  cry  that  the 
Chinese  were  shiftless  and  weak-minded.  He  re- 
ceived tho  appointment  of  professor  of  recent  lit- 
erature in  the  University  of  California  in  1870,  but 
in  tho  spring  of  1871  resigned  that  chair,  and  also 
his  editorial  appointment,  and  settled  in  New  York. 
An  effort  was  made  to  found  a literary  periodical 
under  his  management  in  Chicago,  but  tnis  failed, 
and  he  became  a regular  contributor  to  the  “At- 
lantic Monthly,”  and  lectured  on  “The  Argonauts 
of  ’49  ” in  various  cities.  In  1878  he  was  appointed 
U.  S.  consul  to  Crefeld,  Germany,  whence  he  was 
transferred  in  1880  to  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  office  until  the  advent  of  a new  ad- 
ministration in  1885.  At  present  (1887)  he  is  re- 
siding abroad,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  His 
publications  include  “Condensed  Novels”  (New 
York,  1867;  Boston,  1871);  “Poems”  (Boston, 
1871) ; “ Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  and  Other 
Sketches”  (1871);  “East  and  West  roems”  (1871); 
“Poetical  Works”  (1871);  “Mrs.  Skaggs’s  Hus- 
hands  ” (1872) ; “ Tales  of  the  Argonauts  and  Other 
Stories”  (1875);  “Thankful  Blossom”  (1876); 
“Two  Men  of  Sandy  Bar”  (1876);  “Gabriel  Con- 
roy” (Hartford,  1876);  “The  Story  of  a Mine” 
(Boston,  1877);  “Echoes of  the  Foot  Hills” (187©) ; 
“Drift  from  Two  Shores”  (1878);  “The  Twins  of 
Table  Mountain  ” (1879);  “ Flip  and  Found  at  Blaz- 
ing Star  ” (1882);  “ In  the  Carnuinez  Woods” (1883); 
“ On  the  Frontier  ” (1884) ; “ By  Shore  and  Sedge  ” 
(1885);  “ Manna,  a Novel”  (1885);  “Snow-Bound 
at  Eagle’s”  (1886);  “A  Millionaire  of  Rough  and 
Ready”  (1887);  “The  Crusade  of  the  Excelsior” 
(1887) ; also  his  collected  “ Works  ” (5  vols.,  1882). 

HARTLEY,  David.  English  politician.  U in 
1729;  d.  in  Bath,  England,  19  Dec.,  1813.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  famous  writer  on  metaphysics,  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  member  of  par- 
liament for  Kingdon-upon-Hull.  He  steadily  op- 
posed the  war  with  the  American  colonics,  and  was 
appointed  one  of  tho  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  with 
Benjamin  Franklin  at  Paris.  Some  of  Hartley’s 
letters  on  that  occasion  were  published  in  Frank- 
lin’s correspondence  in  1817,  and  it  has  been  sur- 
mised that  ne  procured  for  Franklin  the  letters  of 
Hutchinson  and  others.  He  was  possessed  of  groat 
scientific  attainments,  and  made  many  useftu  in- 
ventions. He  published  “ Letters  on  the  American 
War”  (1770),  and  other  political  |>amphlets. 

HARTLEY,  Jonathan  Scott,  sculptor,  b.  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  23)  Sept,,  1845.  He  was  educate*! 
at  the  Albany  academy  and  began  his  professional 
life  as  a worker  in  marble.  Sulisequently  he  went 
to  England,  where  he  passed  three  years,  entered 
tho  Royal  academy,  and  gained  a silver  medal  in 
1809.  After  residing  for  a year  in  Germany,  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  after  another 
visit  to  Europe,  when  he  went  to  Paris  and  Rome, 
he  became  a resident  of  New  York,  He  is  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Salmagundi  sketch 
club,  And  was  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  schools 
of  the  Art  students’  league  in  1878-84.  and  presi- 
dent of  the  league  in  1879-’80.  His  works  include 
“Tho  Young  Samaritan/’  “King  Rent’s  Daug-h- 
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ter”  (1872);  “The  Whirlwind  ” (1878);  a statue  of 
Miles  Morgan,  erected  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  in 
1882,  and  lias-reliefs  on  the  monument  at  Saratoga 
that  commemorates  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne. 

HARTLEY.  Thomas,  soldier,  b.  in  Heading, 
Pa.,  7 Sept..  1748;  d.  in  York.  Pa..  21  Dec..  18U0. 
He  studied  law.  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  prac- 
tised in  York,  Pa.  He  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  and  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of 
Irvine’s  regiment,  9 Jan.,  1770,  and  was  colonel  of 
the  6th  Pennsylvania  in  the  same  year.  Col. 
Hartley  commanded  an  expedition  in  October, 
1778,  against  the  savages  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  Wyoming  massacre,  destroyed  their  settle- 
ment, killed  many  of  them,  and  recovered  part  of 
the  property  that  they  had  carried  away.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  1778,  and  was  elected  a representative 
in  congress  from  Pennsylvania,  serving  by  con- 
tinuous re-elections  from  4 March,  1789,  to  21 
Dec..  1800.  He  was  one  of  the  council  of  censors 
in  1783,  and  a delegate  to  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
vention that  adopted  the  national  constitution. 

HARTMAN,  William  Dell,  naturalist,  b.  in 
Chester  county,  Pa.,  24  Dec.,  1817.  His  fpand- 
father  and  great-grandfather  were  Revolutionary 
soldiers.  Ilis  father  was  George  Hartman,  who 
was  an  officer  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  afterward  a 
major-general  of  Pennsylvania  militia.  The  son 
was  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1839,  and  has  since  practised  this 
profession  with  success.  When  at  school  he  showed 
a fondness  for  the  natural  sciences,  and  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  was  mentioned  by  Dr.  William  Darling- 
ton in  his  44  Flora  Cestrica  ” as  44  a zealous  and 
promising  young  botanist.”  He  successively  made 
nimself  acquainted  with  all  the  branches  of  natural 
history,  but  paid  special  attention  to  conchology. 
He  has  made  a large  collection  of  shells,  which  is 
especially  rich  in  partulie  and  achatinella?.  His 
collection  of  the  latter  excels  those  in  the  British 
museum  and  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  he  has 
published  bibliographic  and  synonymic  catalogues 
of  it  In  connection  with  Dr.  Ezra  Michener,  he 
issued  an  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  fresh  - water  and  land  shells  of  Chester 
county,  Pa.  (1870).  He  has  also  contributed  to 
scientific  publications,  and  for  years  has  corre- 
sponded with  scientists  in  America  and  Europe. 

HARTRANFT,  John  Frederick,  soldier,  b. 
in  New  Hanover,  Montgomery  co..  Pa.,  10  Dec., 
1830.  He  was  educated  at  Marshall  and  Union 
college*,  and  was  graduated  at  the  latter  in  1853, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  raised  the  4th 
Pennsylvania  regiment,  and  commanded  it  during 
the  three  months  of  its  enlistment,  which  expired 
the  day  before  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Hun.  As  his 
nginMQt  had  been  ordered  to  Harrisburg  to  1m* 
tendered  out,  he  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  serve 
•a  a volunteer  on  Gen.  William  B.  Franklin’s  staff 
in  that  battle.  He  then  organized  the  51st  Penn- 
sylvania regiment,  was  commissioned  its  colonel, 
27  July,  1861,  and  with  it  accompanied  Gen.  Burn- 
side in  his  expedition  to  North  Carolina  in  March, 
1862.  lie  took  part  in  all  the  engagements  of  the 
»th  corps,  led  the  charge  that  carried  the  stone 
fodge  at  Antietam,  and  commanded  his  regiment 
Fredericksburg.  He  was  then  ordered  to  K»*n- 
JW.  Md  was  engaged  in  the  buttle  of  Campbell’s 
Nation  and  the  successful  defence  of  Knoxville. 
**■  with  the  9th  corps  in  June,  1803,  as  cover- 
srnjy  to  the  trnoi*  besieging  Vicksburg,  and 
fad  of  that  place  with  Gen.  William  T. 
oa*nil*A  in  hia  advance  to  Jackson,  Miss.  He 


commanded  a brigade  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilder- 
ness and  Spottsyl vania,  was  commissioned  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  on  12  May,  1804,  and 
took  part  in  all  the  movements  before’  Petersburg. 
He  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a division  in 
August,  1804,  and  bre vetted  major-general  for  his 
services  in  re-capturing  Fort  Steadman  on  25 
March,  1805.  He  was  elected  auditor-general  of 
Pennsylvania  in  October.  1805,  and  on  29  Aug., 
1800,  the  president  offered  him  a colonelcy  in  the 
regular  army,  which  he  declined.  Gen.  Uartranft 
was  re-elected  auditor-general  in  1808,  and  in 
1872-’8  was  governor  of  Pennsylvania  The  mili- 
tia of  Pennsylvania  was  entirely  reorganized  on  a 
military  basis  during  his  two  terms  as  governor. 
The  plan  of  municipal  reform  that  was  suggested 
by  him  in  1870  was  adopted  in  1885,  the  mayor  of 
Philadelphia  being  elected  under  its  provisions  in 
1887.  Immediately  after  the  close  of  his  second 
term  as  governor  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  He 
was  appointed  postmaster  of  that  city  in  June, 
1879.  and  collector  of  the  port  in  August,  1880. 
lie  is  now  (1887)  major-general  commanding  the 
National  guard  of  Pennsylvania  which  post  he 
has  held  bv  appointment  since  1879. 

HARTtiHCtKNE,  Joseph,  physician,  b.  in 
Alexandria  Va,  12  Dec.,  1<79;  d.  near  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  20  Aug.,  1850.  He  was  descended  from 
Richard  Hartshorne,  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  emigrated  from  England  in  1609  and 
settled  in  New  Jersey,  and  his  father,  William, 
was  treasurer  of  the  first  internal  improvement  so- 
ciety in  the  country,  of  which  George  Washington 
was  president.  He  was  graduated  in  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1805,  and  after 
two  voyages  m 1800  to  India  as  surgeon  and  su- 
percargo, and  a three  months’  residence  in  Bata- 
via, Java,  he  began  practice  in  Philadelphia  He 
was  surgeon  of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital  in 
1815-’21,  and  prepared  and  published  Boyer  on 
“The  Bones,”  with  an  appendix  and  notes  (1806). 
— His  son.  Edward,  physician,  b.  in  Philadelphia, 
14  May,  1818;  d.  22  June,  1885,  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1887,  and  in  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  1840.  He  began  practice 
in  Philadelphia  in  1848,  and  was  elected  one  of 
the  surgeons  in  Will’s  eye  hospital,  and  later  in 
the  Pennsylvania  hospital.  During  the  civil  war 
he  served  as  consulting  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  army 
medical  service ; also  as  member  and  secretary  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  U.  S.  sanitary  com- 
mission in  Philadelphia.  He  was  for  a short  |>e- 
riod  editor  of  the  “Journal  of  Prison  Discipline 
and  Philanthropy,”  and  was  a frequent  contribu- 
tor to  medical  periodicals.  He  is  the  author  of 
“Separate  System”  for  criminals,  translated  into 
several  languages  in  Europe;  uotes  to  Taylor’s 
“ Medical  Jurisprudence  ” (1854) ; and  44  Ophthal- 
mic Medicine  and  Surgery  ” (1850). — Another  son, 
Henry,  physician,  b.  in  Philadelphia.  16  March, 
1828,  was  graduated  at  Haverford  college  in  1839, 
and  in  medicino  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1845.  He  was  elected  professor  of  the  institutes 
of  medicine  in  the  Philadelphia  college  of  medi- 
cine in  1853,  and  in  June,  1855,  he  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  consulting  physicians  and  lecturers  on 
clinical  medicine  in  Philadelphia  hospital.  He 
was  elected  professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1859,  lM*came 
professor  of  hygiene  in  the  same  institution  in 
1800,  and  in  1807  was  ^iven  the  chair  of  organic 
science  and  philosophy  in  Haverford  college.  He 
has  also  held  professorships  in  the  Pennsylvania 
college  of  dental  surgery,  Girard  college,  and  the 
Woman’s  medical  college  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
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rendered  important  aid  to  the  cause  of  the  medical 
education  of  women  in  1867-’75.  He  was  the  first 
to  ascertain  by  experiments  on  himself  and  others, 
in  1848,  the  safety  and  effects  of  the  internal  use 
of  chloroform,  and  also  proposed  and  proved  to 
his  own  satisfaction  in  1870,  though  not  to  the 
satisfaction  of  men  of  science  generally,  u new  the- 
ory of  complementary  color  spectra.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  “ Friends’  Review  ” since 
1872,  and  is  the  author  of  “ Water  vs.  Hydrop- 
athy ” (Philadelphia,  1846);  a prize  essay  on 
“ The  Arterial  Circulation  ” (1856) ; " Essentials  of 
Practical  Medicine”  (1869);  the  divisions  of  anato- 
my, physiology,  and  practice  of  medicine  in  " A 
Conspectus  of  the  Medical  Sciences  ” (1869) ; edited, 
with  additions,  Sir  Thomas  Watson's  " lectures 
on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,”  ami  has  contributed 
numerous  papers  to  medical  and  scientific  jour- 
nals. He  also  wrote  “ Woman’s  Witchcraft,  or 
the  Curse  of  Coquetry,”  a dramatic  romance,  under 
the  pen-name  of  "Corinne  L’Estrange”  (1854), 
and  *‘  Summer  Songs,”  under  that  of  " H.  II.  M.” 
(1865).— Another  son,  Charles,  railroad  president, 
b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  2 Sept..  1829,  was  educated 
at  Haverford  college,  and  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1847. 
He  early  embarked  in  railroad  enterprises,  and 
has  continued  active  in  them  to  the  present  time. 
In  1857  he  became  president  of  the  Quakake  rail- 
road company,  in  1862  of  the  Lehigh  and  Muho- 
ning,  in  1868  vice-president  of  the  l^chigh  valley, 
and  in  1880  its  president,  but  in  1888  resumed 
the  vice-presidency.  Besides  his  railroad  enter- 
prises, he  is  connected  with  many  other  commer- 
cial organizations,  and  with  numerous  educational 
and  charitable  interests,  among  which  arc  Haver- 
ford  and  Bryn  Mawr  colleges,  and  the  Pennsylva- 
nia hospital,  of  each  of  which  he  is  a member  of 
the  tsMird  of  managers. 

HARTSTENE,  Henry  J„  naval  officer,  b.  in 
North  Carolina;  d.  in  Paris,  France,  31  March, 
1868.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  as  midshipman 
in  1828,  and  became  u lieutenant,  23  Feb.,  1840. 
In  1838  he  was  attached  to  the  Wilkes  exploring 
expedition,  but  did  not  proceed  farther  with  it 
than  Calloa,  and  in  1851  he  was  attached  to  the 
coast  survey,  and  afterward  commanded  the  steam- 
er " Illinois.”  In  1855  he  was  made  a commander, 
and  was  sent  to  the  arctic  regions  in  search  of  I)r. 
Kane  anti  his  party,  whom  he  rescued  and  brought 
to  New  York.  In  1856  he  was  ordered  to  convcv 
to  England  the  British  exploring  bark  " Resolute,1’ 
which,  after  having  been  abandoned  in  the  arctic 
icc,  had  been  rescued  by  (’apt.  Buddington,  a New 
London  whaler,  and  purchased  by  congress  as  a 
present  to  the  British  government.  He  was  after- 
ward employed  in  taking  soundings  for  the  Atlan- 
tic telegraph-cable.  At  the  loginning  of  the  civil 
war  he  resigned,  entered  the  Confederate  navy, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1862  liecaine  insane. 

HARTSUFF,  Georg**  Lucas,  soldier,  b.  in 
Tyre,  Seneca  co„  N.  Y„  28  May,  1830;  <1.  in  New 
York  city,  16  May,  1874.  When  he  was  a child 
his  parents  removed  to  Michigan  and  he  entered 
the  U.  S.  military  academy  from  that  state,  being 
graduated  in  1852,  and  assigned  to  the  4th  artil- 
lery. lie  served  in  Texas  and  in  Florida,  where  he 
was  wounded,  and  was  then  appointed  instructor 
in  artillery  and  infantry  tactics  at  the  U.  S.  mili- 
tary academy  in  1856.  He  became  assistant  adju- 
tant-general, with  the  rank  of  captain,  on  22 
March,  1861,  and  major,  17  July,  186*i.  He  served 
at  Fort  Pickens,  Florida,  from  April  till  16  July, 
1801 ; then  in  West  Virginia  under  Gen.  Rosa- 
c rails,  and  became  a brigadier-general  of  volun- 


teers, 15  April.  1862,  soon  afterward  taking  charge 
of  Abercrombie’s  brigade,  which  he  commanded  at 
Cedar  Mountain  anu  Antietam,  where  he  was  se- 
verely wounded.  lie  was  appointed  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers.  29  Nov.,  1862,  served  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  l>oard  to  revise  rules  and  articles  of  war 
and  to  prepare  a exalc  for  the  government  of  the 
armies  in  the  field,  and  on  27  April,  1863,  was  or- 
dered to  Kentucky,  where  he  was  assigned  to  com- 
mand the  23d  corps.  He  was  appointed  lieuten- 
ant-colonel and  assistant  adjutant-general,  U.  S. 
army,  1 June,  1864,  was  in  command  of  works  in 
the  siege  of  Petersburg  in  March  and  April,  1865, 
and  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  and  major- 
general,  U.  S.  army,  13  Maren,  1865.  After  the 
war  he  was  adjutant -general  of  the  5th  military 
division,  comprising  Ixmisiana  and  Texas,  in 
1867-’H,  and  of  the  division  of  the  Missouri  from 
1869  till  29  June,  1871,  when  he  was  retired  for 
disability  from  wounds  received  in  tmttle. 

IIARTT,  Charles  Frederick,  naturalist,  b.  in 
Fredericton,  N.  B.,  23  Aug.,  1846;  d.  in  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, Brazil.  18  March.  1878.  He  was  graduated 
at  Acadia  college,  Wolfville,  N.  S.,  in  I860,  but  lie- 
fore  completing  his  course  had  made  extensive 
geological  explorations  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  1860 
he  accompanied  his  father.  Jarvis  William  Hartt, 
to  St.John,  N.  B.,  where  they  established  a college 
high -school.  He  ut  once  began  to  study  the  geol- 
ogy of  New  Brunswick,  and  devoted  special  atten- 
tion to  the  Devonian  shales,  in  which  he  discovered 
an  abundance  of  land  plants  and  insects.  The  lat- 
ter still  remain  the  oldest  known  to  science.  Ilia 
work  met  the  notice  of  Louis  Agassiz,  by  whose 
invitation  he  entered  the  Museum  of  comparative 
anatomy  in  Cambridge  as  a student.  He  received 
an  appointment  on  the*  geological  survey  of  New 
Brunswick  in  1864,  and  discovered  the  first  proof 
of  primordial  strata  in  that  province.  He  was 
one  of  the  geologists  of  the  Thayer  expedition  to 
Brazil  in  1805,  ami  since  then  has  been  the  chief 
modern  investigator  of  South  American  natural 
history.  He  explored  the  neighborhood  of  the 
coast  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Banin  while  on  this 
expedition,  making  largo  zoological  collections, 
and  with  the  material  collected  prepared  his  "Ge- 
ology and  Physical  Geography  of  Brazil  " (Boston, 
1870).  In  1868  he  was  elected  professor  of  natu- 
ral history  in  Vassar,  but  later  in  the  same  year 
he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  geology  and  physical 
geography  in  Cornell.  Two  years  afterward,  and 
again  in  i871,  he  made  trips  of  exploration  to  the 
vallev  of  the  Amazon.  At  the  request  of  the 
Brazilian  minister  of  agriculture  he  visited  Rio 
Janeiro  in  August,  1874,  and  submitted  plans  for 
the  organization  of  a Brazilian  geological  commis- 
sion. He  was  appointed  in  May,  1875,  chief  of  the 
geological  surveys  of  the  empire,  and  continued  in 
that  office  till  his  death.  Ills  collections  arc  dis- 

filayed  in  the  National  museum,  of  which  in  1876 
le  was  mode  director,  and  form  the  most  com- 
plete repository  of  South  American  geology  in  the 
world.  Prof,  llartt  was  a member  of  various  sci- 
entific societies,  ami  in  1869  was  elected  general 
secretary  of  the  American  association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science.  He  contributed  occasional 
articles  to  scientific  journals,  and,  besides  the  bonk 
mentioned  above,  published  "Contributions  to  the 
Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  the  Lower 
Amazons"  (Buffalo,  1874). 

HARTWELL  Alonzo,  artist,  b.  in  Littleton, 
Mass.,  19  Feb.,  1805;  d.  in  Waltham,  Mass..  17 
Jan.,  1873.  In  1822  he  went  to  Boston,  and  soon 
afterward  was  apprenticed  to  a wood-engraver, 
till  1826,  when  he  engaged  in  the  business  for 
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himself,  and  continued  it  till  1851.  In  1850  he  re- 
ceived the  silver  medal  of  the  Charlestown,  Mass., 
mechanics’  association,  awarded  for  the  best  speci- 
men of  the  art.  After  1851  he  achieved  a reputa- 
tion aa  a portrait-painter. 

HARTWICK,  or  HARTWIG,  John  Christo- 
pher, clergyman,  b.  in  Saxa-Gotha,  Germany, 
u June.  1714;  d.  in  Livingston  Manor.  N.  V.. 
17  July.  1796.  He  is  said  to  have  studied  at  the 
University  of  Ilalle,  and  engaged  in  missionary 
work  nnn»ng  the  Jews,  at  the  ago  of  twentv-ftve 
years.  In  1745  he  was  called  to  this  country  in 
order  to  take  charge  of  several  Lutheran  congre- 
gations in  Dutchess  and  Columbia  counties.  N.  V'., 
and  was  ordained.  24  Nov.,  in  the  German  Lu- 
theran church  in  London.  In  the  spring  of  1746 
he  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and,  after  visiting 
several  of  the  Lutheran  pastors  in  Pennsylvania, 
went  to  New  York  state  and  entered  on  his  duties 
as  pastor  of  congregations  at  Germantown,  Liv-  J 
ingston.  Wirteml>erg.  and  Rhinebeck.  In  1748  he 
was  nrwent  in  Philadelphia  at  the  organization  of 
the  Bret  Lutheran  synod.  He  was  somewhat  ec- 
centric, and  consequently  unfortunate  in  his  min- 
istry: and  being  exceedingly  restless,  he  moved 
from  place  to  place.  In  1751-2  he  was  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1755  in  New  York,  in  1757  at  Read- 
ing. Pa.,  in  1761-*2  at  Trappe.  in  1764  in  Phila- 
delphia. then  successively  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  in  178$  in  New  York, 
where  he  urged  the  Dutch  Lutherans  to  remain 
m the  city,  and  not  follow  their  pastor,  Hansihl. 
who.  heing  a royalist  during  the  Revolution,  fled 
with  many  of  His  parishioners  to  Nova  Scotia, 
after  the  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British 
forces.  Mr.  Hartwiek  left  a large  estate,  which 
he  had  purchased  from  the  Mohawk  Indians — 
"a certain  tract  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  Mo- 
hawk river,  between  Schoharie  and  Cherry  valley, 
along  a certain  small  creek,  containing  nine  miles 
in  length  and  four  miles  in  breadth/’  located  in 
Ot&eeo  county,  and  included  in  the  present  town 
of  Ilartwick.  His  sole  purpose  in  this  purchase 
was  to  use  his  property  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  sprawling  of  his  kingdom  ; and  he  made  his 
bequest  accordingly.  In  nis  will  he  directed  that 
his  estate  should  oe  used  for  the  establishment  of 
a college  aiul  theological  seminary.  For  a time 
after  his  death  the  income  of  the  estate  was  used 
to  instruct  youn^  men  privately  in  the  classics  and 
theology;  and  m 1815  the  contemplated  institu- 
tion was  opened,  under  the  name  of  Ilartwick 
wminary.  The  present  buildings  are  valued  at 
$30,000.  and  the  endowments  at  f35,U00. 

HARVARD,  John,  philanthropist,  b.  in  South- 
wark. Ixmdou,  England,  in  November,  1607;  d. 
in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  24  Sept.,  1688.  His  fa- 
ther. Robert  Harvard,  was  a butcher.  His  moth- 
er. possessing  some  property,  sent  John  to  Em- 
manuel college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1685.  Subsequently  he  was  ordained  as 
» dissenting  minister,  and  in  1687  married  Ann 
Wler.  the  daughter  of  a Sussex  clergyman,  and 
•iled  for  New  England,  where  he  was  made  a frcc- 
toan  of  Massachusetts  on  2 Nov.  of  that  year.  It 
on  the  town-records  that  in  1688  a tract 
land  was  deeded  to  him  in  Charlestown,  where 
“exercised  his  ministerial  functions.  In  April, 
1©8,  he  was  appointed  one  of  a committee  *•  to 
®®jdsrof  some  thing?  tending  toward  a l>ody  of 
At  his  death  his  property  was  worth  about 
one  half  of  which  he  (eft  for  the  erec- 
jjOQ  of  the  college  that  bears  his  name.  A part 
« is  said  to  have  been  diverted  from 

"MW  purpose.  He  also  left  to  the  college  a 


library  of  320  volumes,  which  indicated  the  taste  of 
a scholar.  The  alumni  erected  a granite  monument 
to  his  memory  in  the  buriAl-ground  of  Charles- 
town, which  was  dedicated  with  an  address  by  Ed- 
ward Everett,  26  Sept,,  1828.  A memorial  status 


address  by  Rev.  George  Edward  Ellis  (Cambridge, 
1884).  The  illustration  represents  the  first  Harvard 
hall,  which  was  burned,  and  was  replaced  by  the 
present  structure  in  1766. 

HARVEY,  Arthur.  Canadian  journalist,  b.  in 
Halesworth,  Suffolk,  England,  in  1884.  He  was 
«slucated  in  Holland  and  at  Trinity  college,  Dub- 
lin, and  in  1856  emigrated  to  Canada,  where  subse- 
quently he  became  editorially  connected  with  the 
Hamilton  “ Spectator.”  He  was  secretary  of  the 
commission  that  was  appointed  to  negotiate  a new 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  some  time  after- 
ward' published  “The  Year-Book  of  Canada” 
Mr.  Harvey  suggested  and  rendered  effective  the 
insurance  legislation  of  the  Dominion,  nnd  in  1870 
assumed  the  management  of  the  Provincial  insur- 
ance company  at  Toronto. 

HARVEY,  James  Madison,  governor  of  Kan- 
sas. b.  in  Monroe  county,  Va,  21  Sept.,  1888.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana, 
Iowa  and  Illinois,  anu  practised  surveying  anil 
civil  engineering  until  he  removed  to  Kansas  in 
1859,  when  he  lieeame  a farmer.  He  was  captain 
in  the  4th  and  10th  regiments  of  Kansas  infantry 
from  1861  till  1864,  a member  of  the  lower  house  of 
the  legislature  in  1865-’6,  and  of  the  state  senate 
in  1887-‘8.  In  1869-’71  he  was  governor  of  Kan- 
sas. and  in  1874-’7  was  a U.  S.  senator,  having  been 
chosen  as  a Republican  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Alexander  Caldwell. 

* HARVEY,  Sir  John,  governor  of  Virginia  He 
was  appointed  to  this  office  after  Yeardley’s  death 
in  1627,  arrived  in  Virginia  in  1629,  and'  met  his 
first  assembly  of  burgesses  in  1630.  He  supported 
those  who  desired  se|>arate  jurisdictions  anu  grants 
of  land,  preferring  the  interest  of  individual  pa- 
trons, especially  Lord  Baltimore,  to  the  claims  of 
the  eolonv.  He  held  a warrant  to  receive  for  him- 
self all  fines  arising  from  any  sentence  in  the 
judicial  courts,  ami  many  such  were  accordingly 
i imposed  on  the  colonists.  In  1685  he  was  sus- 
j jiended  and  impeached  by  the  assembly.  Ho  at- 
! tempted  to  make  terms  with  the  council,  which 
, would  yield  to  none  of  his  conditions,  and  elected 
1 John  VYest  in  his  place.  lie  then  went  to  England, 
his  cause  was  investigated  by  the  privy  council, 
and  he  was  restored  by  the  king  in  1636,  and  re- 
turned to  Virginia  in  1637.  He  assembled  the 
council  in  Elizabeth  City,  and  published  the  king’s 
iroclamntion,  pardoning  many  who  hud  opposed 
lim.  He  continued  in  office  until  1639,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  rapacious,- tyranni- 
cal, and  unpopular  of  the  colonial  governora. 
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HARVEY,  Sir  John,  British  soldier,  b.  in  1778; 
d.  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  22  March,  1852.  ne  entered 
the  British  array  as  ensign  in  the  80th  regiment 
under  Lord  Paget,  afterward  the  Marquis  of  An- 
glesey, whose  natural  son  he  was  believed  to  be. 
After  serving  in  Holland,  France,  the  Cape  of  Good 
nope,  Ceylon,  and  Egypt,  he  returned  to  England 
in  1807,  and  in  1808  became  assistant  quarter- 
master-general under  Lord  Chatham,  at  Colchester. 
From  1§00  till  1812  he  commanded  a regiment,  and 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  adjutant-general's  depart- 
ment in  Ireland.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  deputy 
adjutant -general  to  the  army  in  Canada,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  led  the  attack  at 
Stony  Creek,  where  he  captured  the  American  gen- 
erals Chandler  and  Winder.  lie  received  a medal 
for  gallantry  at  Chrysler’*  Farm,  and  took  part  in 
the  battles  of  Lundy’s  Lane  and  Fort  Erie,  where 
he  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  aide-de-camp 
to  Wellington  during  his  Waterloo  oam)>aign,  anu 
in  1837-’41  was  governor  of  New  Brunswick.  He 
then  became  governor  and  commander-in-chief  of 
Newfoundland,  and  in  1846  was  made  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  holding  this  post  until  his  death.  He 
was  nominated  knight  commander  of  the  Hano- 
verian Guelphic  oraer  in  1824,  and  a knight  com- 
mander of  the  order  of  the  Bath  in  1888. 

HARVEY,  Jonathan,  congressman,  b.  in  Mer- 
rimack county,  N.  H.,  in  1780;  d.  in  Sutton,  N.  II., 
23  Aug.,  1859.  He  served  seven  years  in  the  legis- 
lature, was  president  of  the  senate  from  1817  till 
1823,  and  state  councillor  in  1823-'5.  In  the  latter 
year  he  took  his  seat  as  a representative  to  con- 
gress from  New  Hampshire,  serving  until  1831. — 
Tlis  brother,  Matthew,  jurist,  b.  in  Sutton,  N.  H.t 
21  June.  1781 ; d.  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  7 April,  1800, 
was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1800.  He  studied 
law  under  John  Harris,  was  admitted  to  the  liar  in 
1809,  and  began  to  practise  in  Hopkinton,  which 
town  he  represented  in  the  legislature  from  1814 
till  1820,  holding  the  office  of  speaker  during  the 
last  three  years  of  his  term.  He  was  then  elected 
to  congress  as  a Democrat,  and  served  in  1821-’5. 
He  was  president  of  the  state  senate  in  1825-’8, 
and  councillor  in  1828-’30.  lie  was  then  elected 
governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  served  one  year. 
In  1831  ho  was  appointed  by  President  Jackson 
judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court,  which  office  he 
held  until  his  death.  He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  I),  from  Dartmouth  in  1859,  and  was  president 
of  the  New  Hampshire  historical  society. 

HARVEY,  Louis  Powell,  governor  of  Wis- 
consin, b.  in  East  Haddatn,  Conn.,  22  July,  1820; 
d.  in  Savannah,  Tenn.,  19  April,  1802.  In  1828  he 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Ohio,  where  he  was 
educated  in  the  Western  Reserve  college.  He  went 
to  Kenosha,  Wis.,  in  1840,  taught  there,  and  edited 
a Whig  newspaper,  but  removed  to  Shopiere,  Rock 
co.,  in  1850,  and  engaged  in  manufacturing.  He 
was  a member  of  the  first  State  constitutional 
convention,  and  served  in  the  state  senate  from 
1855  till  1857.  Soon  afterward  he  was  elected 
secretary  of  state,  and  in  1801  became  governor. 
He  was  drowned  while  on  his  wav  to  Pittsburg 
Landing,  with  supplies  for  the  relief  of  wounded 
soldiers,  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 

HARVEY,  Moses,  author,  b.  near  Armagh. 
Ireluml,  25  March,  1820.  He  was  graduated  at 
Belfast  college  in  1840,  studied  theology  in  the 
Presbyterian  college  in  that  city,  and  was  a Pres- 
byterian minister  at  Maryport,  Cumberland,  Eng- 
land, in  1843.  He  became  minister  of  the  Free 
Presbyterian  church  at  St.  John,  Newfoundland, 
in  1852,  and  preached  there  till  1878,  when  he  re- 
tired from  active  duties.  Henceforth  he  engaged 


in  literary  and  scientific  studies,  and  became  popu- 
lar as  a lecturer,  ne  studied  the  natural  history, 
geology,  and  resources  of  the  island,  and  published 
the  result  of  his  labors  in  British  and  American 
newspapers.  In  1886  the  council  of  the  Royal  geo- 
graphical society  of  England  elected  him  a fellow 
in  recognition  of  his  services  to  geographical  science 
in  his  works  on  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  He 
is  the  author  of  “ Thoughts  on  the  Poetrv  and  Lit- 
erature of  the  Bible”  (St.  John,  N.  F.,  1853); 
“The  Testimony  of  Nineveh  to  the  Veracity  of  the 
Bible”  (1854);  “ Lectures  on  the  Harmony  of  Sci- 
ence and  Revelation”  (Halifax,  1856);  “Lectures 
on  Egypt  and  its  Monuments  a?  Illustrative  of 
Scripture”  (St  John,  N.  F.,  1857);  “Lectures, 
Literary  and  Biographical”  (Edinburgh,  1864); 
“Across  Newfoundland  with  the  Governor”  (St 
John,  N.  F„  1878);  “Newfoundland,  the  Oldest 
British  Colony”  (London  and  Boston,  1883); 
“Text-Book  of  Newfoundland  History”  (Boston, 
1885);  and  “Where  are  We  and  Whither  Tend- 
ing!” (London  and  Boston,  1886).  He  is  also  the 
author  of  the  articles  on  “ Labrador,”  “ Newfound- 
land,” and  “ The  Seal  Fisheries  of  the  World  ” in 
the  9th  edition  of  the  “ Encyclopedia  Britaunica.” 

HARVEY,  Peter,  merchant,  b.  in  Barnet,  Vt., 
10  July,  1810;  d.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  27  June,  1877. 
His  father,  Alexander  Harvey,  a native  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  and  a graduate  of  Oxford,  came  to  this 
country  to  purchase  land  and  make  a settlement 
for  a Scottish  emigration  company.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  the  son  was  apprenticed  to  David  Russell 
and  Co.,  of  Plymouth,  N.  II„  and  subsequently  he 
went  to  Boston,  where  he  engaged  in  business  un- 
der the  firm  of  Emerson,  Lamb,  and  Harvey, 
later  he  became  a member  of  Harvey,  Page  and 
Co.,  succeeding  James  Tufts  and  Co.  He  was 
treasurer  of  the  Rutland  railroad,  and  president  of 
the  Kilby  bank.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war  he  was  a member  of  the  firm  of  Nourse,  Ma- 
son and  Co.,  on  the  dissolution  of  which  he  re- 
tired from  active  business.  He  was  originally  a 
Whig,  on  the  dissolution  of  this  party  joined  the 
Democratic,  but  afterward  represented  a Repub- 
lican district  in  Gov.  Bullock’s  council.  He  served 
in  both  branches  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
and  in  1868  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  con- 
gress. He  is  princi|>ally  known  for  having  become 
Ultimately  acquainted  with  Daniel  Webster,  and 
was  perhaps  his  most  trusted  friend.  He  was  a 
founder  of  the  Marshfield  club,  designed  to  honor 
Webster’s  memory,  and  author  of  “ Reminiscences 
and  Anecdotes  of  Daniel  Webster”  (Boston,  1878). 

HARVIE,  John,  statesman,  b.  in  Gargunnoclc, 
Scotland;  d.  in  Richmond,  Va.,  6 Feb,,  1807.  He 
emigrated  to  Virginia  in  earlv  manhood,  and  set- 
tled in  Albemarle  county.  lie  was  a lawyer  of 
ability,  and  speedily  attained  a large  practice,  thus 
laying  the  basis  of  subsequent  wealth.  In  1774  he 
was  appointed  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia, 
with  Dr.  Thomas  Walker,  the  Kentucky  explorer, 
a commissioner  to  treat  with  the  western  Indians, 
after  their  defeat  at  Point  Pleasant  on  10  Oct.  of 
that  year  by  Andrew  Iavis.  He  represented  West 
Augusta  county  in  the  Virginia  conventions  of 
1775  and  1770,  was  elected  a member  of  congress, 
22  May,  1777,  for  one  year,  and  re-elected,  29  May, 
1777,  to  serve  for  one  year  from  11  Aug.  Ho  was 
later  a faithful  and  efficient  purchasing  agent  for 
the  state,  with  the  provisional  rank  of  colonel,  and 
“ was  sent  by  the  V irginia  assembly  on  an  impor- 
tant. mission  to  the  American  army.”  He  was  reg- 
ister of  the  land-office  of  Virginia,  which  he  organ- 
ized in  1780-’91,  and  was  commissioned  secretary 
of  the  commonwealth,  19  May,  1788,  but  how  long 
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he  served  in  this  capacit y does  not  appear.  He 
was  an  enterprising  citizen  of  Richmond,  and 
erected  several  buildings,  that  have  been  long  fa- 
miliar to  its  citizens,  among  them  the  noted  Gam- 
ble boose,  which  was  subsequently  owned  by  the 
Revolutionary  veteran,  Maj.  Robert  Gamble,  from 
which  Gamble’s  Hill  takes  its  name.  Col.  Harvie, 
m superintending  the  building  of  this  mansion, 
met  with  his  death  by  a fall  from  a ladder. 

HARWOOD,  John  Edmund,  actor,  b.  in  Eng- 
land in  1771 ; d.  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  21  Sept., 
1809.  He  received  a liberal  education,  and  studied 
law  in  England.  In  1793  he  camo  to  this  country, 
haring  joined  a company  of  comedians  that  had 
been  engaged  for  the  theatre  in  Philadelphia. 
Later.  Harwood  married  Miss  Bache,  a grand- 
daughter of  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  then  retired 
from  the  stage,  to  begin  business  as  bookseller 
and  conductor  of  a circulating  library,  but  after 
several  years  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  lost  his  capi- 
tal In  1803  he  went  to  New  York  city,  under  an 
engagement  with  the  manager  of  the  Park  theatre. 
Dunlap  says  he  was  a man  of  wit  and  refinement, 
and  highly  endowed  as  an  actor,  but  indolent  and 
careless  of  study.  At  the  close  of  his  career  he 
became  too  corpulent  to  continue  some  of  his  best 
early  representations.  Harwood  published  a vol- 
ume of  '•  Poems  ” (New  York,  1809).  They  display 
taste  and  scholarship,  but  have  no  especial  merit. 
—His  son,  Andrew  Allen,  naval  officer,  b.  in 
Settle,  Bucks  co.t  Pa.,  in  1802 ; d.  in  Marion,  Muss., 
28  Aug.,  1884.  was  up|Miintc<l  midshipman.  1 Jan., 
1818,  and  from  1819  till  1821  served  in  thesloop- 
of* war  “ Hornet  ” in  the  suppression  of  the  Afri- 
can slave-trade.  He  was  commissioned  lieutenant 
in  1827.  and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed 
to  the  receiving-ship  “ Philadelphia.”  lie  was  de- 
tached as  special  messenger  to  bring  home  the 
ratified  treaty  with  Naples,  and  from  1835  till 
1S1T  served  in  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  He 
was  assistant  inspector  of  ordnance  in  1843-*52, 
member  of  a commission  to  visit  dock-yards  and 
foundries  in  England  and  France  in  18*44,  and  in 
1848  was  promoted  to  commander.  In  1851  he 
became  member  of  a board  appointed  to  prepare 
ordnance  instructions  for  the  navy,  and  to  make 
investigations  and  experiments.  lie  commanded 
the  frigate  ‘•Cumberland,"  of  the  Mediterranean 
squadron,  from  1853  till  1855,  when  he  was  a|>- 
pointed  captain.  He  was  inspector  of  ordnance 
rrom  1858  till  1881,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
commissioned  chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordnance  and 
hydrography.  In  the  following  year  he  became 
commodore,  and  was  appointed  commandant  of 
the  navy-yard  at  Washington,  and  of  the  Potomac 
flotilla.  He  was  retired  in  1884.  but  served  as  sec- 
retary of  the  light-house  board,  and  a member  of 
thi*  examining  board  from  1804  till  1809.  when  ho 
wm  made  rear-admiral  on  the  retired  list.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  he  nre|>an*d  a work  on  **  Summary 
Courts-Martial,”  and  published  the  “ Law  and 
Practice  of  U.  S.  Navy  Courts-Martial  ” (1867). 

HASBRO  IT  K,  Abraham  Bruyn,  lawyer,  b. 
in  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  in  November,  1791 : <1.  there, 
23  Keb.,  1879.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1810, 
studied  law  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1813.  He 
practised  his  profession  in  Kingston,  and  in 
1825-7  served  one  term  in  congress.  Columbia 
him  the  degree  of  Li<.  I),  in  1828,  and  in 
i84O-*50  he  was  president  of  Rutgers  college,  con- 
buting  much  to  its  prosperity  by  his  lectures  on 
‘bMjtional  law.  He  also  planted  and  cared  for 
"f  tin.*  fine  trees  that  now  adorn  the  college 
Mr.  Hasbrouck  was  vice-president  of 


the  American  Bible  society  in  1851,  and  president 
of  the  Ulster  county  historical  society  in  1856. 
He  was  dignified  amf  scholarly,  of  genial  manners 
and  generous  hospitality. 

HASCALL,  Daniel,  clergyman,  b.  in  Benning- 
ton, Vt.,  24  Feb.,  1782;  d.  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  28 
June,  1852.  He  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  in 
1806.  and  afterward  studied  theology  while  en- 
gaged in  teaching  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.  He  became 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Elizabethtown, 
X.  Y.,  in  1808,  and  in  1813  was  called  to  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.  ne  received  pupils  in  theology  in  1815, 
and  after  he  hail  established  the  Baptist  education 
society  of  New  York  in  1817,  his  school  was 
merged  in  1820  in  the  Hamilton  literary’  and  theo- 
logical institution  (now  Madison  university),  which 
was  opened  under  his  charge.  In  1828  he  dis- 
solved his  pastorate  in  order  to  devote  his  time  to 
this  institution,  which  he  left  in  1835  to  p\e  his 
attention  to  the  interests  of  an  academy  in  Flor- 
ence, Oneida  eo.,  N.  Y.  He  removed  to  West  Rut- 
land. Vt.,  in  1837,  and  in  1848  became  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Lebanon,  N.  Y..  but  in  1849  returned  to 
Hamilton,  ne  published  “ Elements  of  Theolo- 
gy," designed  for  family  reading  and  Bible-chisscs; 
a smaller  work  for  Sunday-schools;  “Cautions 
against  False  Philosophy  ” (1817) ; and  a pamphlet 
entitled  “ Definition  of  the  Greek  Baptizo”  (1818). 

HASCALL,  Milo  Smith,  soldier,  b.  in  Le  Roy, 
Genesee  eo.,  N.  Y.,  5 Aug.,  1829.  He  spent  the 
early  years  of  his  life  on  his  father's  farm,  and  in 
1846  went  to  Goshen,  Ind.  He  was  appointed  from 
Indiana  to  the  U.  S.  military  academy,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1852,  and  assigned  to  the  artil- 
lery. He  served  in  garrison  at  Fort  Adams,  R.  I., 
from  1852  till  1853,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  a 
contractor  for  the  Indiana  ami  Michigan  southern 
railroad  in  1854,  and  practised  law  in  Goshen, 
Ind.,  from  1855  till  1861,  serving  as  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Elkhart  and  Lagrange  counties  from 
1856  till  1858.  and  school-examiner  and  clerk  of 
courts  from  1859  till  1861,  when  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  an  Indiana  regiment.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed  captain  and  aide-de-camp  on 
Gen.  Thomas  A.  Morns’s  staff,  and  organized  and 
drilled  six  regiments  in  Camp  Morton.  He  became 
colonel  of  the  17th  Indiana  regiment  on  21  June, 
which  was  engaged  in  the  West  Virginia  campaign, 
and  at  Philippi  made  the  first  capture  of  a Con- 
federate flag.  In  December,  1861,  he  was  ordered 
to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  placed  in  command  of  a 
brigade  consisting  of  the  17th  Indiana,  fit h Ohio, 
43d  Ohio,  and  15th  Indiana  regiments,  assigned  to 
the  division  commanded  by  Gen.  William  Nelson. 
He  was  transferred  to  a brigade  in  Gen.  Thomas  J. 
Wood’s  division,  serving  during  the  capture  of 
Nashville  and  in  the  advance  on  Shiloh.  He  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  25  April, 
1862.  ami  commanded  a brigade  in  the  Tennessee 
campaign  from  October,  1862,  till  March,  1863. 
At  the  battle  of  Stono  River  he  commanded  a divis- 
ion, and  was  wounded.  He  was  then  sent  to  In- 
dianapolis to  return  deserters  from  Ohio.  Illinois, 
and  Indiana,  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio  and  placed  in  command  of  the  district  of  In- 
diana. He  also  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Chicka- 
mauga  anil  Mission  Ridge,  and  was  active  in  the 
defence  of  Knoxville.  lie  was  in  command  of  the 
2d  division  of  the  23d  corps.  Army  of  the  Ohio,  in 
the  invasion  of  Georgia  in  1864,  being  engaged  in 
numerous  actions  on  the  advance  to  Atlanta  and 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  siege  of  that  city. 
He  resigned  his  commission  on  27  Oct.,  1864,  and 
became  a proprietor  of  Salem’s  bank,  in  Goshen, 
Ind.,  in  which  he  is  now  (1887)  engaged. 
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HASELTINE.  James  Henry,  sculptor,  b.  in 
Philadelphia,  2 Nov.,  1833.  He  studied  in  Paris 
and  Rome,  but  came  to  this  country  in  1861  to 
enlist  in  the  U.  S.  army.  After  the  close  of  the 
civil  war,  in  which  he  served  as  major  of  the  6th 
Pennsylvania  cavalry,  he  went  to  Europe  to  study 
art,  fie  has  lived  in  Rome  and  Pans,  and  now 
(1887)  resides  in  Nice.  His  works  include  *'  Happy 
Youth”  (1858);  “America  Honoring  her  Fallen 
Brave”  (owned  by  the  Union  league  of  Philadel- 
phia, 1865);  “Love,”  and  “Ingratitude”  (1866);, 
“New  Wine”  (1867);  “Superstition,”  and  “Relig- 
ion” (1868);  “America  Victorious ” (1869) ; “Nis- 
sia,  wife  of  King  Candaules  of  Lydia”  (1876); 
“The  Ball-Player”  (1871);  “Ida”  (i875);  “Kiss- 
ing Cherubs”  (1878);  “ Captivity  ” (1879);  “Cleo- 
patra” (1882);  “The  Morning  Star"  (1883);  “ For- 
tune ” (1884);  “Hero”  (1885);  and  portraits  of 
Henry  W.  Longfellow,  T.  Buchanan  Read,  and 
Gens.  Sheridan,  HartsufT,  Merritt,  Forsyth,  and 
Duryee. — His  brother,  William  Stanley,  artist, 
b.  in  Philadelphia,  11  Jan.,  1835,  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1854,  after  which  he  studied  art 
in  his  native  city  under  Weber.  He  then  went 
to  Europe  and  studied  in  Dtlsseldorf  and  in  Rome, 
where  he  now  (1887)  resides.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  National  academv  in  1861.  His 
early  works  include  “ Indian  ftock,  Nahant,” 
“Castle  Rock,  Nahant,”  and  a “Calm  Sea,  Men- 
tone.” Other  pictures  by  his  hand  are  “ Bav  of 
Naples,”  “ Ischia,”  “ Spezzia,”  “ Ostia,”  “ ton- 
tine Marshes,”  and  “ Venice.”  He  sent  to  the  Cen- 
tennial exhibition  of  1876  “ Ruins  of  a Roman 
Theatre.  Sicily,”  and  “ Natural  Arch  at  Capri.” 

HASKELL,  Abraham,  physician,  b.  in  Lan- 
caster, Mass.,  16  Nov.,  1746;  d.  in  Ashbv,  Middle- 
sex co.,  Mass.,  13  Dec.,  1834.  lie  followed  the 
trade  of  a shoemaker  till  he  was  of  age,  but  was 
fitted  for  Harvard,  studied  medicine  under  Israel 
Atherton,  of  Lancaster,  and  began  his  practice  in 
Lunenburg.  He  removed  thence  to  Leominster  in 
1810,  and  m 1833  joined  his  son,  who  was  a physi- 
cian in  Ashby.  He  became  a member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts medical  society  soon  after  its  establish- 
ment, was  a successful  practitioner,  and  labored 
faithfully  during  the  spotted-fever  panic  in  Wor- 
cester county.  He  wrote  chiefly  for  his  amuse- 
ment, but  read  dissertations  on  “ Croup,”  “ Spot- 
ted Fever,”  and  other  subjects  before  tnc  Massa- 
chusetts medical  society,  which  were  published  in 
its  “ Transactions.”  ife  also  printed  a paper  on 
“Ichthyosis,”  in  the  “New  Englund  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.”  He  delivered  a fourth  of 
July  oration  at  Fitchburg,  which  was  published. 

HASKELL,  Daniel,  clergyman,  b.  in  Preston, 
Conn.,  in  1784;  d.  in  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  9 Aug., 
1848.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  laboring  on  his 
father’s  farm.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1802, 
taught  in  a public  school  in  Norwich,  and  had  for 
one  of  his  scholars  Lydia  Huntley,  afterward  Mrs. 
Sigourney.  He  wus  assistant  teacher  in  Bucon 
academy,  Colchester,  in  180G-’7,  then  studied  the- 
ology, and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Litchfield 
association  of  ministers,  lie  was  successively  pas- 
tor at  Middletown,  Litchfield,  St.  Albans,  and 
Burlington,  Vt.,  holding  the  latter  charge  from 
1810  till  1821,  when  he  was  appointed  president  of 
the  University  of  Vermont.  This  post  he  held  till 
he  resigned  in  1824.  For  several  years  he  suffered 
from  mental  disorder  and  was  separated  from  his 
family,  but  subsequently  joined  them  in  Brooklyn, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  work.  The 
degree  of  LL.  D.  was  given  him  by  Olivet  college, 
Mich.  He  published  an  ordination  sermon  (1814); 
a “ Gazetteer  of  the  United  States,”  with  J.  Calvin 


Smith  (New  York,  1843);  “Chronological  View  of 
the  World  ” (1845) ; and  edited  McCulloch’s  “ Geo- 
graphical Dictionary  ” (New  York,  1843-’4). 

HASKELL,  Daniel  Noyes,  journalist.  b.  in 
Newburvport,  Mass.,  1 Jan.,  1818;  d.  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  13  Nov.,  1874.  He  was  the  son  of  a car- 
riage-trimmer, and  after  receiving  a good  educa- 
tion engaged  in  business.  He  wrote  constantly 
for  the  press,  and  in  1853  became  editor  of  the 
“ Boston  Transcript,”  which  post  he  held  until  his 
death.  He  took  an  active  part  in  politics  as  a 
Whig,  but  was  indifferent  to  official  honors.  Later 
he  was  a supporter  of  the  liberal  branch  of  the 
Whig  party,  and  afterward  became  a Republican. 

HASKELL,  Llewellyn  Solomon,  merchant, 
b.  near  Gloucester,  Me.,  4 Jan.,  1815;  d.  in  Santa 
Barbara,  CaL,  31  May,  18?2.  He  was  of  Welsh 
ancestry,  was  educated  in  the  Gardiner  lyceum. 
Me.,  and  began  business  as  a druggist  iu  Philadel- 
phia about  1834.  He  afterward  formed  a partner- 
ship with  Thomas  B.  Merrick,  and  removed  to 
New  York  city  in  1841.  He  had  resided  on  the 
summit  of  Orange  mountain,  N.  J.,  for  several 
years,  when  he  became  impressed  with  the  many 
advantages  offered  by  its  southeastern  slope  as  a 
place  of  residence  for  business  men.  Having  spent 
two  years  in  the  purchase  of  laud  there,  he  l**gan 
in  18&7  to  lay  out  Llewellyn  park,  and  about  1859 
retired  from  business  to  give  nis  whole  time  to  its 
improvement.  The  park  is  now  filled  with  fine 
residences.  Mr.  Haskell  was  a practical  land- 
scape-gardener, and  many  of  its  most  beautiful 
features  are  due  to  him.  A bronze  bust  of  its 
founder  has  been  placed  near  the  entrance  in 
Orange,  N.  J. — His  son,  Llewellyn  Frost,  soldier, 
b.  8 Oct.,  1842,  went  to  Heidelberg,  Germany,  to 
study,  but  returned  in  1861  to  join  the  National 
army.  He  enlisted  in  the  14th  New  York  regi- 
ment, rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  served  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Alexander  S.  Asboth  at  Pea  Ridge 
and  on  that  of  Gen.  Henry  Prince  at  Cedar  Moun- 
tain, where  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  was  the 
only  officer  on  Gen.  Prince’s  staff  that  was  not 
killed  or  mortally  wounded.  He  became  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  the  7th  colored  troops  in  October, 
1863,  served  in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and 
became  colonel  in  November,  1864.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  ho  was  bre vetted  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers.  He  then  became  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  development  of  Llewellyn  park,  but 
in  1877  removed  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  he 
has  since  enj^aged  in  business. 

HASK1N,  Joseph  A..  soldier,  b.  in  New  York 
in  1817 ; d.  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  8 Aug.,  1874.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in 
1839,  and  entered  the  1st  artillery.  He  was  on 
duty  in  Maine  during  the  “disputed  frontier” 
controversy,  from  1840  till  184o,  afterward  in 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  during  the  Mexican 
war  took  part  in  all  the  battles  under  Gen.  Scott, 
losing  an  arm  at  the  storming  of  Chapultepec. 
He  was  subsequently  in  garrison  and  fortress 
duty  on  the  frontiers  and  elsewhere,  becomiug 
captain  in  the  1st  artillery  in  1851,  was  compiled 
to  surrender  Baton  Rouge  arsenal  to  a vastly  su- 
perior force  of  Confederates  in  the  winter  of  1801, 
served  during  the  civil  war  in  Washington,  at  Key 
West,  in  command  of  the  northern  defences  of 
Washington  in  1862-f4,  and  as  chief  of  artillery  in 
the  Department  of  Washington  till  1866.  lie  "was 
promoted  to  be  major  in  1862,  lieutenant-colonel 
of  staff  the  same  year,  lieutenant-colonel,  1st  artil- 
lery, in  1866,  and  brevet  colonel  and  brevet  briga- 
dier-general, 13  March,  1865.  He  was  retired  from 
active  service  in  1872. 
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HASLETT,  John,  soldier,  b.  in  Ireland;  killed 
in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  3 Jan.,  1777.  He  studied  first 
theology  and  subsequently  medicine,  and  practised 
successfully  in  Kent  and  Sussex  counties,  Del.  He 
was  repeatedly  in  the  state  assembly,  served  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was  in  the  actions 
of  Long  Island  and  White  Plains,  where  he  sur- 
prised a picket  of  Roger's  rangers,  taking  thirty- 
six  prisoners,  a pair  oi  colors,  and  sixty  muskets. 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Princeton,  and  was 
colonel  of  the  Delaware  regiment  at  the  time  of 
his  death.— His  son,  Joseph,  d.  in  July,  1823,  was 
governor  of  Delaware  in  1811,  1814,  and  1823. 

HASLETT,  John.  surgeon,  b.  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  in  December,  1799;  d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
28  Sept,  1878.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1819,  and  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1822.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  same  year  and  continued  in  service, 
reaching  the  rank  of  fleet-surgeon,  until  1841,  when 
he  resigned.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Brt»ok- 
Ivn  city  hospital.  Dr.  Haslett  became  its  vice-presi- 
dent, and  practically  its  head.  On  the  death  in 
1853  of  its  first  president.  Dr.  Haslett  succeeded 
him.  and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
office  until  shortly  before  his  death.  Dr.  Haslett 
wag  for  many  years  a member  of  the  board  of 
management  of  the  Packer  collegiate  institute. 

HANSARD,  John  Rose  Greene,  journalist, 
b.  in  New  York  city,  4 Sept,  1833.  He  was 
graduated  at  St  John’s  college,  Fordbam,  N.  Y., 
w 1855.  From  1857  till  1803  he  was  assistant 
editor  of  the  M New  American  Cyclopaedia."  ne 
became  editor  of  the  “ Catholic  World  ” in  1865, 
and  in  1866  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  **  Tribune  ” as  editorial  writer.  From  1 867  till 
1883  he  also  wrote  the  musical  criticisms  for  that 
journal,  and  on  the  death  of  George  Ripley  be- 
came its  literary  critic.  In  1878  several  Hundred 
telegraphic  desjmtches  in  cipher,  relating  to  the 
disputed  presidential  election  of  1876,  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  “ Tribune."  and  after  much 
curious  study  were  translated  by  Mr.  Hassard  and 
CoL  William  M.  Grosvenor,  of  that  paper.  The 
publication  of  these  telegram?,  showing  negotia- 
tion? with  the  retuming-boards  of  two  states  to 
purchase  the  electoral  votes  of  those  states  for 
the  Itemocratic  candidate,  caused  much  excite- 
ment, and  the  plot  was  investigated  by  a commit- 
tee of  the  U.  S.  house  of  representatives.  Mr.  Has- 
sard ha?  published  “ Life  of  Archbishop  Hughes  " 
(New  York,  1866);  “The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung” 
(1877):  u Life  of  Pius  IX."  (1878) ; 44  Historv  of  the 
United  States  ” for  schools  (1858) ; and  44  A Pick- 
wickian Pilgrimage  " (Boston.  1881). 

HANSARD,  Samuel,  clergyman,  b.  in  Jamaica, 
West  Indies,  21  Jan.,  1806;  a.  in  Great  Barring- 
ton, Mass.,  13  Jan.,  1^7.  Re  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1812,  studied  in  the  academy  at  Westerly, 
R- 1.,  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1826,  and  engaged 
in  literary  pursuits  in  New  ITaven.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  deacon’s  orders  by  Bishop  Brownell,  of 
Connecticut,  in  1835,  ordained  priest  by  Bishop 
Griswold,  and  became  rector  of  St.  Thomas's 
church.  Taunton,  Mass.  After  a service  of  three 
yrars  he  resigned  this  charge,  and  in  1839  became 
rector  of  St.  James’s  church.  Great  Barrington, 
where  he  continued  until  his  death.  lie  was  large- 
ly instrumental  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  New  England.  A 
volume  of  his  sermons  was  published  after  his 
death,  with  a memoir  by  Henry  W.  I^ee  (Boston). 

HASSAl'REK,  Friedrich,  journalist,  b.  in 
Vienna.  Austria,  9 Oct.,  1832;  d.  m Paris,  France, 
3 Oct,  1885.  He  served  in  the  student  legion  in 


the  German  revolution  of  1848,  and  was  twice 
wounded.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1848* 
settled  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  jour- 
nalism, politics,  and  tho  practice  of  law.  He  was 
U.  S.  minister  to  Ecuador  in  1861-5,  and  during 
the  latter  year  became  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
**  Volksblatt."  He  published  **  Four  Years  among 
the  Spanish- Americans”  (New  York,  1868). 

HASSELQUIST,  Toovay  Nelsson,  clergyman, 
b.  in  Hasslaml,  Sweden,  2 March,  1816.  Ilis  par- 
ents were  peasants.  The  son  was  graduated  at  the 
College  of  Kristi&nstad  in  18115,  studied  theology 
at  the  University  of  Lund,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
Lutheran  ministry  in  1839.  After  occupying  the 
office  of  assistant  pastor  in  various  parishes  he  left 
his  native  country  in  1852,  and  settled  in  Gales- 
burg, 111.,  where  he  has  ever  since  been  an  active 
laborer  in  aid  of  the  educational  and  religious  in- 
terests of  his  countrymen.  He  was  called  in  1863 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Swedish  seminary  at  Pax- 
ton. which  was  removed  in  1875  to  Rock  Island, 
111.,  under  the  title  of  A ugustana  college  and  theo- 
logical seminar)'.  Under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Ilasselquist  these  have  become  second  to  none  of 
the  Lutheran  institutions  in  the  country.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Scandinavian  Augus- 
tana  synod  and  its  presiding  officer  in  1860-’70, 
and  has  held  many  offices  of  honor  and  trust  in 
his  own  synod  and  in  the  general  council.  In  the> 
interest  of  Swedish  immigrants  Dr.  Hasselquist 
travels  extensively  every  year  through  the  western 
states,  and  in  1870  he  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try for  the  same  purjiose.  In  1855  he  founded  at 
Chicago  a religio- political  periodical  called  “ Hem- 
landet  det  Gamin  och  det  Nya,"  of  which  he  still 
(1887)  has  charge,  and  since’ 1856  he  ha?  edited  a 
religious  periodical,  published  in  Rock  Island,  111., 
at  first  under  the  title  “ Ratta  Hemlandet,"  but 
several  years  ago  changed  to  “ A ugustana  och 
Missionarcn.”  Muhlenberg  college,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1870.  He 
has  published  various  addresses  and  sermons. 

HASSLER,  Ferdinand  Rudolph,  surveyor,  b. 
in  Aemen,  Switzerland,  6 Oct,  17»0;  d.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 

20  Nov.,  1843. 
ne  received 
a scientific 
cducatiou  in 
Europe,  and 
was  ror  some 
time  connect- 
ed with  the 
trigonometri- 
cal survey 
of  Switzer- 
land. Sub- 
sequently he 
emigrated  to 
the  United 
States,  and 
through  tho 
iuAuence  of 
Albert  Gal- 
latin secured 
an  appoint- 
ment at  the 
U.S.  military 
academy  its  acting  professor  of  mathematics,  which 
he  held  in  1807-’10.  He  was  then  selected  to  di- 
rect the  U.  S.  coast  survey,  and  sent  on  a mis- 
sion to  France  and  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  the  instruments  and  standards  oi  meas- 
urement for  beginning  the  work.  He  was  de- 
tained in  England  its  an  ulicn  enemy  till  1815,  and 
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on  his  return  was  formally  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  coast  survey,  but  did  not  begin  his  field- 
work until  1817.  During  the  following  year  the 
work  was  discontinued,  and  was  not  resumed  until 
1888.  After  this  he  was  the  active  head  of  the 
survey  until  his  death.  During  his  administration 
a base-line  had  been  measured  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York.  The  triangulation  had  been  extended 
as  far  east  as  Rhode  Island  and  south  to  the  head 
of  Chesapeake  bay.  The  topography  had  kept 
pace  with  the  triangulation,  and  the  hydrography 
of  New  York  bay,  of  Ix>ng  Island,  jot  Delaware 
bay  and  river,  ancl  the  off-shore  soundings  from 
Mon  tank  point  to  the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  were 
substantially  completed.  The  triangulation  cov- 
ered an  area  of  9.000  square  miles,  furnishing  de- 
terminations of  nearly  1,200  stations  for  the  de- 
lineation of  1,600  miles  of  shore  - line.  Prof. 
Hassler  was  also  for  many  years  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  weights  and  measures.  He  was  a member  of  the 
American  philosophical  society,  and  contributed 
papers  to  its  “Transactions”  pertaining  to  his 
work  on  the  survey.  Besides  his  annual  reports  of 
the  coast  survey,  and  as  superintendent  of  the 
fabrication  of  standard  weights  and  measures 
(Washington,  1837-’42),  he  published  a series  of 
mathematical  works,  including  44  Arithmetic," 
“Astronomy,”  “Geometry,”  “Logarithmic  and 
Trigonometric  Tables,”  and  a “Trigonometry” 
(New  York);  also  a “System  of  the  Universe” 
(2  vols..  New  York,  1828). 

HASSLER.  Simon.  musician,  b.  in  Bavaria,  25 
July,  1882.  He  came  to  this  country  with  his 
parents,  ami  settled  in  Philadelphia,  ra„  in  1842. 
His  father,  Henry  Hassler,  a musician  of  the  Mo- 
zart school,  gave  him  his  first  instruction  in  music, 
and  his  education  was  continued  under  Keller, 
Wolsieffer,  and  Waldteuffel.  In  1852  he  made  his 
first  public  appearance  as  a violinist.  At  about 
the  same  time  his  father  and  brother  Mark  es- 
tablished an  orchestra,  of  which  Simon  became  a 
member,  and  for  over  twenty-five  years  has  been 
the  leader.  He  has  long  been  active  as  the  con- 
ductor of  musical  concerts,  and  is  widely  known  as 
the  leader  of  bands  and  orchestras  during  the 
summer  months  at  various  seaside  resorts.  He  is 
the  author  of  numerous  musical  productions,  in- 
cluding dramas,  marches,  waltzes,  and  quadrilles. 
He  has  composed  music  for  many  of  the  plays  of 
Shakes|>eare.  and  a “ Festival  March,”  which  was 
played  at  the  opening  of  the  Permanent  exhibit  ion 
at  Philadelphia  in  1876. 

HASTINGS,  Hugh  J.,  journalist,  b.  in  County 
Fermanagh,  Ireland,  20  Aug..  1820;  d.  in  Mon- 
mouth Beach,  N.  J.,  12  Sept.,  1883.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1831,  ana  settled  with  his  family 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.  After  having  been  for  some 
time  engaged  as  a clerk,  he  began  his  career  as 
reporter  for  the  Albany  “ Atlas  ” in  1840.  Three 
years  afterward  he  established  the  Albany  “ Weekly 
Switch,”  and  in  1844  the  “ Knickerbocker,”  which 
proved  a success.  Mr.  Hastings  took  an  active 
part  in  state  and  national  politics,  devoting  him- 
self to  the  interests  of  the  Whig  party  and  its  suc- 
cessor, the  Republican  party.  He  was  appointed 
by  President  Taylor  collector  of  the  port  of  Albany, 
but  resigned  the  office  under  Fillmore.  He  as- 
sumed the  editorship  of  the  New  York  “ Commer- 
cial Advertiser  ” in  1868,  and  in  1875  became  its 
proprietor.  He  was  n warm  supporter  of  Gen. 
Grant.,  criticised  Mr.  Hayes's  administration,  and 
on  President  Arthur’s  accession  rendered  him  all 
the  aid  in  his  power.  His  death  was  mainly  the 
result  of  his  being  thrown  from  his  carriage 
while  driving  along  Broadway,  Long  BranclL 


HASTINGS,  Russell,  soldier,  b.  in  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  30  Mav.  1835.  While  he  was  a boy  his  par- 
ents removed  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  Willoughby, 
I>akc  oo.,  where  he  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools.  Early  in  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  as  a 
I private,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  bo  a lieutenant 
in  the  23d  Ohio  regiment.  During  Sheridan's  cam- 
paigns ho  acted  as  adjutant-general,  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  0|>equan,and  was  sulise- 
I quently  promoted  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  28th 
i Ohio  regiment,  after  a charge  in  which  he  had  dis- 
played great  courage.  He  was  b revetted  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  on  13  March,  1865.  Gen. 

. Hastings  was  elected  a member  of  the  Ohio  legis- 
I lature  in  1865.  and  while  there  was  appointed  if.  S. 

I marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio.  Owing 
I to  failing  health,  he  resigned  in  1874. 

HASTINGS,  Sermnus  Clinton,  jurist,  b.  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  14  Nov.,  1814.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Gonvernenr academy,  St.  Id*wrence 
county,  and  was  principal  of  the  Norwich  acadeinv 
for  one  year.  He  then  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  and  liegan  practice  in  Iowa.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Iowa  legislature  for  several  years, 
president  of  the  council  during  one  session,  and 
one  of  the  first  Iowa  representatives  to  congress, 
serving  from  29  Dec.,  1846,  to  3 March,  1847.  In 
1848  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state,  and  served  one  year.  He  then 
removed  to  California,  and  was  elected  chief  justice 
of  that  state  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  legisla- 
ture. After  serving  two  years  he  was  elected  by 
the  people  attorney-general  of  the  state,  and  in 
1878  founded  and  endowed  Hastings  college  of  the 
law  in  the  University  of  California.  Ho  also  paid 
into  the  state  treasury  of  California  $100,000  in 
gold,  on  condition  that  the  sura  should  be  used  for 
the  legal  education  of  students  in  every  vocation 
of  life.  Judge  Hastings  also  gave  about  $6,000  in 
projiertv,  ami  otherwise  contributed  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Catherine  academy  in  Benicia,  Cal.  Ho 


coast.  For  several  years  preceding  1887  he  was 
professor  of  comparative  jurisprudence  in  the  Has- 
tings college  of  law. 

HASTINGS,  Thom  aft,  musician,  b.  in  Wash- 
ington, Litchfield  oo..  Conn.,  15  Oct.,  1784;  d.  in 
New  York  city,  15  May,  1872.  In  1796  he  removed 
with  his  parents  to  a farm  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.  He 
attended  the  district-school,  and  l»egan  to  studv 
| music  with  a sixpenny  gamut-book  of  four  small 
pages.  When  about  eighteen  he  became  leader  of 
the  village  choir.  His  brother  presented  him  at 
this  time  with  an  elaborate  treatise  on  music, 
which  he  mastered  without  aid,  and  in  1806  he  was 
invited  to  take  charge  of  a singing-school.  He 
soon  achieved  reputation  in  training  church-choirs, 
and  his  services  were  much  in  demand.  He  went 
in  1817  to  Troy,  subsequently  to  Albany,  and 
afterward  took  editorial  charge  of  a religious  news- 
paper in  Utica  entitled  the  “ Western  Recorder/* 
which  gave  largo  space  to  church-music.  He  held 
this  post  for  nine  years,  during  which  time  he  lec- 
tured repeatedly  in  Albany,  New  York.  Philadel- 
phia, amt  Princeton,  N.  J.  In  1832  he  went  to  New 
York,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  He  endeav- 
ored to  improve  the  character  of  the  church-music 
in  the  churches  of  New  York.  For  many  years 
he  was  choir-director  in  Dr.  Mason’s  church  in 
Bleccker  street,  and  devoted  his  time  to  preparing 
collections  of  sacred  music,  the  composition  of 
tunes  and  hymns,  and  the  editing  of  musical  |>eri- 
odicals.  He  was  a constant  contributor  to  the  re- 
ligious press,  and  in  1885-’7  issued  the  “Musical 
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Magazine.”  The  University  of  the  city  of  New 
York  gave  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  music  in 
1838.  His  publications  number  nearly  fifty  sepa- 
rate volumes,  and  include  “The  Musical  Reader” 
(Utica,  1818);  “Dissertation  on  Musical  Taste” 

< Albany,  1822;  2d  ed.,  rewritten.  New  York,  1853); 
“Spiritual  Songs  ” (New  York,  1831);  “The  Moth- 
er's Nursery  Songs”  (1834);  “Anthems,  Motets, 
and  Set  Pieces”  (1830);  “The  Manhattan  Collec- 
tion ”(1837);  “Elements  of  Vocal  Music”  (1889); 
“Sacred  Songs  ”(1842);  “Indian  Melodies  Har- 
mon ized”(  1845) ; “ Devotional  Hymns  and  Poems" 
(1830);  “The  Presbyterian  Psalraodist”  (Philadel- 
phia. 1852);  “The  History  of  Forty  Choirs”  (New 
York.  1853);  “Selah”  (1850):  “ Hastings’s  Church 
Music  ” (1800) ; and  “lntroits”  (1805). — His  son, 
Thomas  Samuel,  clergyman,  b.  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 
28  Aug.,  1827,  was  graduated  at  Hamilton  in  1848, 
and  at  the  Union  theological  seminary.  New  York 
city,  in  1851.  He  was  pastor  of  Presbyterian 
churches  in  Mendham,  N.  J..  in  !852-’0,  and  in 
New  York  city  in  1850-*82.  He  then  became  pro- 
fessor of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Union  theological  sem- 
inary, which  post  he  now  holds  (1887).  lit?  received 
the  degree  of  D.  1).  from  the  University  of  the 
city  of  New  York  in  1865.  He  edited  “Church 
Melodies  ” with  his  father  in  1857. 

HASWELL,  Charles  Haynes,  civil  engineer, 
b.  in  New  York  city,  22  Mav,  1809.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  high-school  of  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  and 
in  a classical  school 
in  New  York  city. 
From  his  boyhood 
he  showed  great  in- 
terest in  mechan- 
ics, and  he  entered 
in  1825  the  steam- 
engine  factory  of 
James  P.  Allaire, 
where  he  remained 
for  several  years. 
In  1830  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  engi- 
neer in  the  U.  S. 
navy,  and  was  then 
the  onlv  one  of 
that  grade.  He  was 
a member  of  the 
board  t hat  designed 
the  steam  frigates 
“Missouri ” and  “ Mississippi.”  An  engineer  corps 
having  been  organized  in  1839,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  engineer-in-chief  in  1844,  and  held  that 
office  until  1850,  when,  in  consequence  of  failing 
health,  he  left  the  service.  Subsequently  he  trav- 
elled in  Europe,  and  on  his  return  settled  in  New 
York,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  fit-signed  ami  constructed  the  first  practicable 
steam  launch  in  1837,  and  was  the  first  to  put  zinc 
into  a marine  steam  boiler  or  the  hold  of  an  iron 
steam  vessel  in  order  that  the  galvanic  action  of  the 
salt  water  and  copper  might  be  exhausted  on  the 
zinc,  in  preference  to  the  iron.  As  engineer  of  the 
state  quarantine  commission  he  designed  and  di- 
rected the  completion  of  Hodman  island  and  its 
buildings  in  the  lower  bav  of  New  York,  and  while 
•n  the  employ  of  the  New  York  department  of 
public  charities  and  corrections  designed  and  built 
the  crib  bulkhead  at  Hart’s  island.  He  was  a 
trust«*  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  bridge  in 
18*7-8,  and,  in  addition  to  membership  in  all  of 
ihe  principal  engineering  societies  in  the  United 
Stotes,  he  is  a member  of  the  institutes  of  civil 
Jflgntoenand  of  naval  architects  in  Great  Britain.  , 
Mr.  Has  well  has  published  “Mechanic’s  and  En-  | 
rot.  in.—* 8 


gineer’s  Pocket-Book  ” (New  York,  1844  ; 51st  ed. 
1887) ; " Mechanic’s  Tables ” (1856) ; “ Mensuration 
and  Practical  Geometry”  (1858);  “ Book-keeping” 
(1871);  and  has  in  manuscript  (1887)  a “ History  of 
the  Steam  Boiler  and  its  Appendages  ” and  “Remi- 
niscences of  New  York  from  1810  to  1885.” 

HATCH,  Edward,  soldier,  b.  in  Bangor,  Me., 
22  Dec.,  1832.  In  April.  1861,  he  was  a member 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  volunteers  who  were 
enlisted  to  defend  the  national  capital,  and  subse- 
quently had  charge  of  the  camp  of  instruction  at 
Davenport,  Iowa  He  was  commissioned  captain 
in  the  2d  Iowu  cavalry,  12  Aug.,  1801,  major,  5 
Sept.,  and  lieutenant-colonel,  11  Dec.,  the  same 
year.  He  commanded  his  regiment  at  New  Mad- 
rid, Island  No.  10,  the  battle  of  Corinth,  the  raid 
on  Hoonevillo,  and  the  battle  of  Iuka  He  was 
promoted  colonel,  18  June,  1802,  and  commanded 
a brigade  of  cavalry  in  Gen.  Grant’s  Mississippi 
campaign.  He  was  afterward  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  cavalry  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see, and  was  present  at  the  various  engagements  in 
which  it  took;  part.  He  was  disabled  by  wounds 
in  December,  1868,  and  on  27  April,  1804,  was 
made  brigadier-general.  Under  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith, 
and  still  in  command  of  a cavalry  division,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  Franklin  (for  bravery  in 
which  he  was  bre vetted  brigadier-general  in  the 
regular  service)  and  Nashville,  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  Hood’s  Confederate  army.  For  gallantry  at 
Nashville  he  was,  in  1804,  brevetted  major-general 
of  volunteers,  and  three  years  later  promoted  to 
the  same  rank  by  brevet  in  the  IT.  8.  army.  On  15 
Jan.,  I860,  he  was  honorably  mustered  out  of  the 
volunteer  service,  ami  on  6 Julv  following  he  was 
promoted  colonel  of  the  9th  U.  S.  cavalry,  which 
commission  he  still  holds.  Since  the  war  he  has 
seen  service  in  Colorado,  Indian  and  Wyoming  ter- 
ritories, and  Nebraska 

HATCH,  Frederick  Winslow,  physician,  b. 
in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  2 March.  1822 ; d.  in  Sac- 
ramento. Cal.,  10  Oct.,  1885.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Union  college  in  1841,  and  in  medicine  at 
the  University  of  New  York  in  1843.  He  re- 
moved to  Kenosha,  Wis.,  in  1840,  and  in  1851  to 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  where  he  was  professor  of  ma- 
teria mcdica,  and  afterward  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  medicine,  in  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Dr.  Hatch  was  a trustee,  and  from  1808  un- 
til his  death  president,  of  the  Medical  association 
of  California,  permanent  secretary  of  the  State 
board  of  health,  and  in  1862-’6  president  of  the 
board  of  health  of  Sacramento.  He  wrote  numer- 
ous papers  on  the  climate  of  California,  and  the 
medical  springs  of  that  state. 

HATCH,  Israel  Thompson,  congressman,  b. 
in  0 wasco,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1808  ; d.  in  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  24  Sept.,  1875.  He  was  graduated  at 
Union  in  1829,  settled  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y„  and  prac- 
tised law.  In  1830  he  was  assistant  secretary  of 
state,  was  in  the  state  senate  in  1852  and  in  1850, 
was  elected  to  congress  as  a Democrat,  serving 
from  1857  till  1859,  when  he  was  appointed  post- 
master at  Buffalo.  During  his  congressional  ser- 
vice he  was  appointed  by  President  Buchanan  to 
report  on  the  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United 
States  und  Canada  that  was  rati  tied  in  1854  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.  Mr.  Hutch  was  a member  of 
the  Constitutional  convention  of  1807-’8,  and  for 
many  years  previous  to  his  death  was  engaged  in 
bunking  and  other  enterprises  in  Buffalo. 

HATCH.  John  Porter,  soldier,  b.  in  Oswego. 
N.  Y.,  9 Jan.,  1822.  He  was  graduated  at  tns 
U.  S.  military  academy  in  1845,  and  assigned  to 
the  3d  infantry.  Subsequently  he  was  transferred 
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to  the  mounted  rifles,  and  promoted  2d  lieutenant, 
18  April,  1847.  He  saw  service  during  the  military 
occupation  of  Texas  in  1845-’6,  and  took  part  in 
all  the  principal  battle#  of  the  Mexican  war,  being 
brevetted  1st  lieutenant,  20  Aug.,  1847,  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battles  of  Contre- 
ras and  Churubusco,  and  captain  on  13  Sept.,  for 
gallantry  at  Chapultepec.  After  the  conclusion  of  • 
the  Mexican  war,  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  fron- 
tier duty  and  on  various  expeditions  against  the 
Indians  until  1801,  when  he  was  acting  as  chief 
of  commissariat  in  the  Department  of  New  Mexi- 
co. after  receiving  a captain  s commission  on  13  Oct,, 
18G0.  On  28  Sept.,  18(11,  he  was  made  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  in  December  following 
was  placed  in  command  of  a brigade  of  cavalry  at  ; 
Annapolis,  Md.,  under  Gen.  King.  He  distin-  J 
guished  himself  by  several  daring  reconnoiwanoes 
about  Gordonsville,  the  Kapidan.  and  the  Kappa-  I 
Imnnock.  and  afterward  commanded  the  cavalry  | 
of  the  5th  army  <*orps,  taking  part  in  the  battles  1 
of  Winchester,  Groveton,  and  Manassas,  Va.,  , 
where  he  was  wounded  and  made  brevet  major  for  | 
“gallant  and  meritorious  services.”  He  was  again 
severely  wounded  at  the  Imttieof  South  Mountain,  1 
Md.,  14  Sept.,  1832,  and  brevetted  lieutenant-  [ 
colonel.  Disabled  by  his  injuries  and  unable  to 
report  for  duty  until  18  Feb.,  1803.  be  was  then  | 
employed  on  courts-martial,  assigned  to  command 
the  draft  rendezvous  at  Philadelphia,  and  given 
charge  of  the  cavalry  depot  at  St.  Louis  until  27 
Oct.,  18(13,  when  -he  was  made  major  of  the  4th 
cavalry.  During  the  remainder  of  the  war  he  was 
assigned  to  various  commands  in  the  Department 
of  the  South,  being  in  charge  of  John’s  Island  and 
Honey  Hill,  S.  C.,  during  the  attacks  on  those 
places.  He  was  also  under  Gen.  Sherman's  orders, 
oo-o pe rating  with  him  while  the  latter  was  moving 
up  the  coast,  and  participating  in  several  skir- 
mishes. From  26  Feb.  to  2(1  Aug.,  1865,  he  was  in 
command  of  the  Charleston  district.  Department 
of  South  Carolina.  On  13  March  of  the  latter  year 
he  was  brevetted  colonel  and  brigadier-general  for 
his  services  during  the  civil  war,  and  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  for  the  same  cause.  From  the 
close  of  the  war  until  1881  he  was  on  duty  prin- 
cipallv  in  Texas,  the  Indian  territory,  Montana, 
and  Washington  territory,  and  was  promoted  colo- 
nel, 2d  cavalry,  2(5  June,  1881.  Col.  Hatch  re- 
mained in  command  of  his  regiment  until  0 Jan., 
1886,  when  he  was  retired  by  operation  of  law. 

HATFIELD,  Edwin  Francis,  clergyman,  b. 
in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J..  9 Jan.,  1807 ; d.  in  Sum- 
mit, N.  J.,  22  Sept.,  1883.  He  was  graduated  at 
Middlebury  college  in  1829,  studied  theology  at 
Andover  seminary,  and  was  ordained  on  14  May, 
1832.  He  was  pastor  of  Presbyterian  churches  in 
St,  Louis.  Mo.,  and  New  York  city,  until  failing 
health  compelled  his  resignation  in  1863.  He 
then  became  special  agent  of  the  Union  theologi- 
cal seminary,  and  raised  a large  sum  for  its  en- 
dowment. From  1846  till  1870  he  was  stated 
clerk  of  the  new-school  Presbyterian  church ; at 
the  union  of  the  new  and  old  school  churches,  in 
1870,  he  was  re-elected  to  this  office,  and  continued 
in  it  till  he  became  moderator  of  the  general  assem- 
bly in  1883.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
Marietta  college  in  1850.  He  left  his  library  of 
more  than  6.000  volumes  to  Union  theological 
seminary.  He  nub)  ished  '*  Universal  ism  as  it  Is” 
(New  York,  1841) ; “ Memoir  of  Klihu  W.  Bald- 
win ” (1843);  “St.  Helena  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ” (1852) ; “ History  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.”  (1868) : 
“Tne  Church  Hymn-Book,  with  Tunes”  (1872); 

“ The  New  York’  Observer  Year-Book  ” (3  vuls.,  | 


1871-*8);  “ Chapel  Hymn-Book  ” (1873);  and  a 
posthumous  work,  edited  by  his  son.  J.  B.  Taylor 
Hatfield.  “ Poets  of  the  Church  ” (1884). 

HATHAWAY.  Benjamin,  poet,  b.  in  Cavuga 
county,  N.  Y.,  80  Sept.,  1822.  He  was  the  eldest 
of  eight  children,  and  was  taken  from  school  and 
put  to  work  at  the  age  of  eleven  on  account  of 
family  reverses.  Although  shut  out  from  libraries 
and  deprived  for  many  years  of  all  literary  nsMieia- 
tion,  he  made  the  most  of  his  meagre  opportunities 
for  culture.  His  taste  for  poetry  fount!  congenial 
themes  in  the  woods,  fields,  and  flowers.  Many  of 
the  jtoeins  afterward  collected  in  his  “Art  Life” 
were  first  written  with  chalk  ujon  barrel-heads  dur- 
ing his  employment  as  a cooper.  They  were  com- 
posed amid  the  noise  and  clatter  of  the  shops,  and 
in  the  evening,  often  after  nine  o’clock,  as  he  usual- 
ly worked  until  that  hour,  thev  were  transcril>ed 
upon  paper.  An  early  developed  fondness  for  trees 
and  plants  and  their  cultivation  led  Mr.  Hathaway 
to  acid  to  his  other  enterprises  the  business  of  nur- 
seryman. which  he  followed  in  connection  with  the 
farm  for  over  thirty  years.  It  was  late  in  life  before 
he  could  devote  much  time  to  his  favorite  studies 
so  as  to  plan  or  prosecute  any  large  or  consecutive 
work.  For  ten  years,  however,  intellectual  pursuits 
occupied  much  of  his  attention.  He  s|x»nt  several 
winters  at  the  University  library,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
in  researches  for  his  “ League  of  the  Iroquois  ” 
(Chicago,  1880).  and  several  more  in  Chicago,  en- 
gaged ujK>n  that  work  and  upon  a collection  of 
miscellaneous  poems  entitled  “ Art  Life”  (1876). 

HATHEWAY,  Samuel  Gilbert,  pioneer,  b. 
in  Freetown.  Mass.,  in  1780;  d.  in  Solon,  Cort- 
land co.,  N.  Y.,  2 May.  1807.  He  was  descended 
from  the  navigator.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.  By 
the  death  of  his  father  he  became  dependent  on 
his  own  exertions  at  the  age  of  nine  yeurs,  worked 
on  several  farms,  went  to  sea,  and,  having  saved  a 
small  sum  of  money,  set  out  before  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age  for  western  New  York,  then  a wilder- 
ness, and  purchas'd  three  hundred  acres  of  un- 
cleared land  in  Cortland  county.  His  wisdom, 
frugality,  and  industry  enabled  him  in  time  to  ac- 
cumulate a comfortable  property.  He  was  elected 
justice  of  the  pewe  in  1810,  which  office  he  held 
forty-three  years,  represented  Cortland  in  the 
legislature  in  1814  and  1818,  was  state  senator  in 
1822,  and  in  1832  was  elected  to  congress  as  a 
Democrat,  serving  in  l833-‘5.  In  1852  he  was 
a president ial  elector.  He  whs  greatly  interested 
in  military  matters,  and  rose  through  various 
grades  till  he  was  commissioned  major-general  of 
militia  in  1823.  His  personal  popularity  enabled 
him  to  hold  in  his  control  almost  every  executive 
appointment  in  his  district.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Andrew  Jnckson  and  Martin  Van  Buren.  At 
the  ap*  of  eighty  Mr.  Hathewav  attended  the  na- 
tional Dem<*eratie  convention  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
See  a memoir  of  his  life  by  Henry  S.  Kandall 
(Cortland.  N.  Y.,  1867). — His  son,  {Samuel  Gil- 
bert, soldier,  b.  in  Freetown,  Mass.,  18  Jan., 
1819;  died  m Solon,  N.  Y.,  16  April.  1864,  was 
graduated  at  Union  college  in  1831,  studied  law% 
and  in  1833  removed  to  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  began 
practice.  He  served  in  the  legislature  iu  1842-U, 
declined  a renoinination  in  1844.  and  resumed 
practice.  He  was  a defeated  candidate  for  con- 
gress in  1850  and  in  1862,  and  the  next  year  en- 
tered the  army  as  colonel  of  the  14th  New  York 
regiment.  He  afterward  commanded  Abercrom- 
bie's division,  as  acting  brigadier-general,  but  in 
1863,  the  exposures  of  eamp-hfe  having  produced 
disease  of  trie  heart,  he  was  compelled  to  resign, 
and  died  a few  mouths  afterward. 
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HATHORNE.  William,  colonial  official,  b.  in 
Wiltshire,  England,  in  1608:  d.  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in 
1681.  In  1630  he  emigrated  to  this  country  and 
settled  in  Dorchester,  from  which  place  he  removed 
to  Salem  in  1636.  and  in  1645  was,  with  Gov. 
Thomas  Dudlcv  ami  Gen.  Ihiniel  Denison,  an  agent 
to  treat  with  D’Aulnay.  the  French  agent  at  St. 
Croix.  He  was  deputy  from  Salem  to  the  general 
court  for  several  years,  was  its  first  speaker  in 
1644.  and  held  that  office  six  years.  He  served  in 
King  Philip’s  war,  and  the  following  war  with  the 
Indians,  was  one  of  the  board  of  assistants  in 
1662-’70.  and  commanded  a regiment  of  militia. 
He  was  zealous  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  was  one 
of  the  five  principal  citizens  whom  Charles  II.  in 
1666  ordered  to  be  sent  to  England  to  answer  to 
the  charge  of  refusing  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  the  royal  commissioners. — His  son,  John,  jurist, 
b.  in  Safein,  Mass.,  in  August,  1641  ; d.  in  Bos- 
ton, 10  May,  1717,  was  a representative  in  the 
state  assembly  in  1683,  assistant  or  councillor  in 
1684-1712,  excepting  during  Sir  Edmund  Andros’s 
administration,  and  was  active  in  the  witchcraft 
prosecutions.  He  served  in  the  Indian  and  east- 
ern wars  as  colonel,  and  was  commander  of  the 
forces  in  the  expedition  of  1696. 

HATTON,  Frank,  journalist,  b.  in  Cambridge, 
Ohio,  28  April,  1846.  His  father,  Richard,  re- 
moved to  Cadiz,  Ohio,  where  he  published  the 
“ Reooblican.”  At  the  age  of  eleven  the  son  en- 
ter'd the  office  of  this  paper,  where  lie  became 
foreman,  and  then  local  euitor.  When  the  civil 
war  began  he  enlisted  in  the  98th  Ohio  infantry, 
and  in  1864  was  commissioned  1st  lieutenant.  His 
service  was  with  the  Armv  of  the  Cumberland. 
After  the  war  he  went  to  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa, 
edited  the  “Journal”  there  in  1869-’74,  and 
then  removed  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  where  he  pur- 
chased a controlling  interest  in  the  “ Hawkeye.” 
He  was  postmaster  in  Burlington  for  a few  years 
prior  to  1881.  In  that  year  President  Arthur  ap- 
pointed him  assistant  postmaster  - general,  and 
he  served  from  October,  1881,  till  October,  1884. 
when  the  retirement  of  Judge  Gresham  from 
the  office  of  postmaster- general,  led  to  Mr.  Hat- 
tons promotion  to  fill  the  vacancy,  ne  served 
ontil  the  close  of  President  Arthur’s  administra- 
tion, and  was  the  youngest  cabinet  officer  that 
ever  served  the  government,  Alexander  Hamilton 
alone  excepted.  From  October,  1882,  till  the 
summer  of  1884  Mr.  Hatton  wus  connected  with 
the  “National  Republican”  in  Washington.  In 
July  of  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  Chicago,  and 
assisted  in  reorganizing  the  “ Mail,”  of  which  he  is 
now  (1887)  the  editor-in-chief. 

HATTON,  Robert,  soldier,  b.  in  Sumner  coun- 
ty, Tenn..  in  1827;  killed  at  the  battle  of  Fair 
daks,  Y&.,  31  May,  1862.  He  was  educated  at 
Harvard,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1849.  He  was  a member  of  the  Tennessee 
house  of  representatives  in  1856,  and  in  1858  was 
elected  to  congress  from  that  state,  serving  one 
term.  He  then  entered  the  Confederate  army,  was 
appointed  brigadier-general,  23  May.  1862,  ami  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  5th  brigade,  1st 
division,  1st  corps.  Army  of  Virginia. 

HATTON,  Thomas,  b.  in  England ; d.  in  Mary- 
land in  1655.  He  was  descended  from  SirChristo- 

rr  Hatton,  Queen  Elizabeth's  lord  chancellor. 

came  from  London  to  Maryland  in  1648,  and 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  province,  and  privy 
councillor,  shortly  after  his  arrival.  He  is  said  to 
have  brought  with  him  the  draught  of  the  toleration 
act  from  Lord  Baltimore,  but  he  was  absent,  on 
the  day  of  its  passage,  from  the  assembly  of  1649. 


1 During  the  brief  absence  of  Gov.  Stone  from  the 
province,  in  the  same  year,  Thomas  Green  was  ap- 
pointed governor,  with  Hatton  as  substitute.  Hat- 
ton refused  to  sit  in  the  Puritan  assembly  of  1654, 

’ and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Severn  in  1655, 
in  defending  the  government  of  Ijord  Baltimore. 

HATIJEY  (ah-tway),  Ilaytian  cacique,  d.  in 
1512.  After  the  conquest  of  Hayti  by  the  Span- 
iards, he  passed  with  many  of  his  subjects  to  the 
eastern  part  of  Cuba,  where  he  established  himself 
and  ruled  over  the  natives.  Fearing  for  Cuba  the 
i same  fate  that  hail  befallen  his  native  country,  he 
i made  preparations  to  resist  the  Spaniards,  should 
they  appear  in  his  new  dominion.  Accordingly, 
when  in  1512  Diego  Velasquez  de  Cuellar  under- 
took the  conquest  of  Cuba,  Hatuey  opjiosed  the 
invaders,  blit  was  routed  and  took  refuge  in  the 
woods.  During  two  months  he  carried  on  a gue- 
rilla warfare,  until  he  was  captured  and  condemned 
to  be  burned.  While  they  were  leading  the  ca- 
cique to  the  stake,  a priest  tried  to  describe  to  him 
the  happiness  and  blessings  he  would  enjoy  in 
heaven.  “ Do  white  men  go  there  too  f ” asked  the 
Indian  chief.  “ Yes,  provided  they  are  good,”  was 
the  answer.  “Then,  replied  Ilatucy,  “I  do  not 
wish  to  go  where  I shall  meet  with  such  people.” 
HAUCK,  Minnie,  singer,  b.  in  New  Vork  city, 
16  Nov.,  1852.  Her  father  was  a German,  her 
mother  an  American,  and  she  removed  with  them 
to  New  Orleans  in  1855.  She  first  appeared  in 
j public  at  a concert  in  that  city  in  1865,  and  at 
fifteen  years  of  age  she  returned  to  New  York 
! and  lieeanie  leading  soprano  in  Christ  church 
choir.  She  appeared  in  New  York  early  in  1868 
! as  Amina  in  **  La  Sonnambula”  After  a suc- 
! eessful  tour  in  this  eountry  she  sang  at  Covent 
Garden.  London,  26  Oct.,  1668.  In  1869  she  was 
engaged  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Vienna,  and  she 
sang  also  in  Moscow,  Berlin,  Paris,  ami  Brussels 
for  several  years.  The  chief  episode  in  her  artistic 
career  was  her  creation  of  Carmen  in  Bizet’s  opera 
at  Brussels.  2 Jan.,  1878.  In  1881  she  married 
Ernst  von  Hesse  Wart  egg.  the  traveller. 

HAIUHKRY,  Margaret,  ihilanthrotiist,  b.  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  early  in  this  century;  d.  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  in  1882.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Gaffnev.  She  came  to  New  Orleans  with  her  hus- 
band about  1886,  and  after  his  death  became  a do- 
mestic at  the  orphan  asylum.  When  the  Sisters 
opened  a second  institution  she  took  charge  of 
their  large  dairv.  But  she  soon  associated  herself 
with  all  their  la1x>rs,  and  it  was  principally  due  to 
her  efforts  that  the  asylum  reached  a sound  finan- 
cial condition.  As  soon  as  the  institution  was  out 
of  debt  she  established  a dairv.  and  entered  into 
business  on  her  own  account.  In  1866  she  ojiened 
a bakery  in  the  heart  of  New  Orleans.  She  made 
money  rapidlv,  but  still  drove  about  with  her  bread- 
cart,  as  she  had  done  with  her  milk-wagon,  and 
was  known  as  “Margaret,  the  orphans’  friend.” 
All  that  she  made  was  spent  on  the  orphans.  After 
her  death  her  statue  was  erected  in  New  Orleans. 
It  was  unveiled  on  9 July,  1884. 

HAHN,  Henry  P„  jurist,  b.  n Scott  county, 
Ky.,  18  Jan.,  1815;  d.  m Mavsville,  Col.,  6 May, 
I860.  He  was  well  educated,  and,  having  studied 
1 law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18119.  He  removed 
! to  Iowa  in  1845,  and  was  a member  of  the  con- 
vention that  framed  the  constitution  of  that  state 
in  1846.  In  1849  he  removed  to  Yuba  countv. 
Cal.,  and  in  1851  was  elected  county  judge.  He 
was  afterward  Democratic  candidate  for  governor 
of  the  state,  and  was  then  appointed  a U.  S.  sena- 
tor in  place  of  David  C.  Broderick,  serving  from  5 
Dee.,  1859,  till  5 March,  1860. 
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HAUPT,  Herman,  engineer,  b.  in  Philadel-  ! 
phitt,  20  March,  1817.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
U.  S.  military  academy  in  1885,  and  entered  the 
2d  infantry,  out  resigned  on  30  Sept,  following,  , 
and  was  assistant  engineer  on  the  public  works  of 
Pennsylvania  until  1808.  He  was  appointed  in 
1844  professor  of  civil  engineering  ana  mathemat- 
ics in  Pennsylvania  college,  Gettysburg,  and  filled 
that  chair  until  1847,  when  he  oecame  principal 
engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  rail- 
road, of  which  he  was  made  superintendent  in 
1849.  From  1850  till  June,  1801,  he  was  chief  en- 

fineer  of  the  Iloosac  tunnel  in  Massachusetts, 
luring  the  civil  war  he  was  aide  to  Gen.  Irwin 
McDowell,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  U.  S.  military  railways,  in  charge  of 
construction  and  operation.  In  September,  1862,  ( 
he  declined  the  appointment  of  brigadier-general  j 
of  volunteers.  In  1875  he  acted  as  general  mana- 
ger of  the  Piedmont  air-line  railway  from  Rich-  1 
mond,  Va.,  to  Atlanta,  Ga.  Since  1875  he  has 
been  chief  engineer  of  the  Tide-water  pipe  line  ■ 
company,  and  he  has  demonstrated  the  feasibility 
of  transporting  oil  in  pipes  for  long  distances,  j 
He  was  also  for  several  years  general  manager  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  Col.  Haupt  in- 
vented a drilling-engine,  which  took  the  highest 

Jtrize  of  the  Koval  polytechnic  society  of  Great 
Britain.  He  is  the  author  of  “Hints  on  Bridge- 
Building  ” (1840);  “General  Theory  of  Bridge-Con- 
struction ” (New  York,  1852);  “ Plan  for  Improve- 
ment of  the  Ohio  River*'  (1855);  and  “Military 
Bridges”  (New  York,  1804). — His  son,  Lewis 
Muhlenberg,  engineer,  b.  in  Gettysburg,  Pa,  21 
March,  1844,  was  educated  at  the  I*awrence  scien- 
tific school  of  Harvard,  and  at  the  U.  S.  military  i 
academy,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1807.  He  ! 
was  lieutenant  of  engineers  in  the  lake  surveys  in  ; 
1868,  and  in  1809  engineer  officer  of  the  5th  mili-  1 
tary  district,  Texas.  He  resigned  in  August  of 
that  year,  and  was  appointed  engineer  of  Fair- 
mount  park,  Philadelphia.  In  April,  1872,  he  be- 
came assistant  examiner  in  the  U.  8.  patent-olfice, 
and  in  September  of  that  year  he  was  chosen  as- 
sistant professor  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineer- 
ing in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  soon 
thereafter  professor  of  civil  engineering,  which 
chair  he  still  (1887)  fills.  Prof.  Haupt,  in  April, 
1886,  patented  an  automatic  system  for  improv- 
ing rivers  and  harbors,  and  of  maintaining  chan- 
nels by  an  adjustable  deflecting  shield,  suspended 
by  buoys,  floats,  or  barges.  He  is  editor  of  the 
“ American  Engineering  Register,”  and  has  pub- 
lished “Engineering  S)>eeifieations  and  Con- 
tracts” (Philadelphia,  1878);  “Working  Draw- 
ings, and  How  to  Make  und  Use  Them”  (Phila- 
delphia, 1881);  and  “ The  Topographer — hisMeth-  j 
ods  and  Instruments  ” (Philadelphia,  1884). 

HAUPT,  Paul,  educator,  b.  in  Gorlitz,  Germany. 
25  Nov.,  1858.  He  was  educated  at  the  Gorlitz 
gymnasium,  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  that 
of  Leipsic,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1878.  He  ' 
was  private  tutor  nt  the  University  of  Gottingen  in  ^ 
1880,  professor  of  Assyriology  there  in  1888,  and  ' 
became  professor  of  the  Semitic  languages  in  , 
Johns  Hopkins  university,  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  the 
latter  year.  He  introduced  the  principle  of  the 
neo-grammarians  into  Semitic  philology,  and  dis- 
covered the  Sumerian  dialect  in  1880.  He  is  an 
associate  editor  of  “ Hebrier,”  and  author  of  “ Die 
sumerischen  Familiengesetze ” (Leipsic,  1879);“  I)er  : 
keilinschriftliche Sintfluthbericht  * (1881);  “ Akka-  ' 
dische  und  sumerische  Keilschrifttexte”  (1881-*2);  1 
“Die  akkadische  Spraehe”  (Berlin.  1888);  and 
“ Das  baby  Ionise  he  Nimrodepos”  (Leipsic,  1884). 


HAVELAND,  Laura  Smith,  philanthropist, 
b.  in  Kelley,  Leeds  co..  Canaria,  20  Dec.,  1808.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  she  was  received  as  a birth- 
right member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  later 
was  married  to  Charles  Haveland,  Jr.  A few  years 
afterward  she  united  with  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist, church.  She  has  founded  the  River  Raisin 
institute  for  manual  labor  at  Adrian,  Mich.,  and 
in  1809  established  the  Michigan  orphan  asylum. 
During  the  civil  war  she  was  unwearied  in  her 
efforts  to  aid  the  suffering  in  camps  and  hospitals. 

HAVEXEYER,  William  Frederick  (haiv- 
my-or),  manufacturer,  b.  in  New  York  city,  12  Feb., 
1804;  d.  there,  80  Nov.,  1874.  His  parents  were 
German,  and  immigrated  to  this  country  in  the 
latter  |>art  of  the  last  century.  The  son  received 
an  excellent  education  in  the  best  schools  of  the 
city,  and  was  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1823.  He 
entered  the  sugar-refinery  of  his  father,  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  in  1828 
succeeded  to  it,  having  his  cousin  as  a partner.  In 
1842  he  nominally  retired  from  business  with  a 
handsome  fortune,  but  retained  an  interest  as  silent 
partner  for  some  years.  From  an  early  age  he  took 
a warm  interest  in  politics  and  public  affairs.  He 
was  a Democrat  of  the  most  uncompromising  kind. 
His  admiration  and  support  of  President  .Jackson 
were  followed  bv  friendly  relations  with  President 
Van  Buren,  and  correspondence  passed  between 
the  two  men  in  which  Mr.  Haveraeyer  vehemently 
urged  the  latter  to  be  firm  in  spite  of  all  fsipular 
outcry,  and  to  imitAte  the  example  of  the  hero  of 
New  Orleans.  While  still  a young  man  he  became 
a director  of  the  Merchants'  exchange  bank,  and 
predicted  the  collapse  of  the  U.  S.  l>ank  years  be- 
fore that  event  occurred,  and  at  a time  when  the 
utterance  of  such  a prophecy  was  considered 
proof  positive  that  his  mind  was  diseased.  In 
1851  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  and  held  the  office  for  ten  years,  tiding 
that  institution  over  the  crisis  of  1857.  In  1844 
he  was  a presidential  elector  on  the  Polk  and  Dal- 
las ticket.  In  1845  he  was  elected  mayor  of  New 
York  by  a large  majority,  and  re-elected  in  1848. 
His  administ ration  was  notable  for  the  scrupulous 
care  that  he  bestowed  on  all  the  business  details  of 
his  office,  the  rigid  way  in  which  he  scrutinized 
warrants  to  which  his  signature  was  required,  and 
his  earnest  efforts  for  honest v and  economy  in 
public  expenditure.  In  1840  Mayor  Havemcyer, 
together  with  Robert  B.  Mintuni  and  Gillian  C. 
Verplam  k,  strove  to  abolish  the  abuses  practised 
on  immigrants,  and  as  a result  of  their  efforts  the 
board  of  emigration  commissioners  was  established, 
of  which  Mr.  Havemcyer  was  the  first  president. 
The  present  police  system  of  the  city  was  also 
founded  during  his  mayoralty,  night-watchmen 
before  that  time  having  been  the  only  guardians  of 
the  peace.  In  1859  he  was  again  a candidate  for 
mayor,  but  was  defeated  by  Fernando  Wood. 
During  the  war  he  was  thoroughly  loyal  to  the 
government,  and  urged  the  abolition  of  slavery  as 
n war  measure.  Though  immersed  in  business,  to 
which  he  had  returned,  he  found  time  during  the 
few  years  after  the  war  to  protest  most  earnestly 
against  the  corruption  and  frauds  that  wen*  rife  in 
the  city.  When  the  reform  movement  began  in 
earnest  in  1871,  Mr.  Havemcyer  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  committee  of  seventy,  and  proved 
one  of  the  most  active  members  of  that  body.  He 
assisted  in  organizing  reform  associations  in  all  the 
assembly  districts  of  the  city,  and  his  long  political 
experience  made  him  especially  valuable  in  the 
canvass  that  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Tweed  ring.  He  was  chosen  chairman  of  the 
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memorable  muss  reform  meeting  held  nt  Cooper 
institute,  4 Sept.,  1871,  and  his  speech  on  that  oc- 
casion was  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  outspoken 
of  any  in  its  denunciation  of  the  official  thieves. 
The  meeting  was  composed  of  business  and  profes- 
sional men  who  usually  took  no  part  in  politics. 
In  the  autumn  of  18 12  he  was  nominated  for 
mayor  as  representing  the  reform  movement,  and 
elected  by  a small  majority.  He  assumed  office.  1 
Jan.,  1873,  and  at  his  death  hod  a month  more  to 
serve.  His  third  term  was  not  successful.  The 
greater  part  of  his  time  was  spent  in  unseemly 
wrangles  with  the  aldermen  and  other  city  officers : 
revere!  of  his  appointments  were  injudicious,  and 
an  application  was  made  to  the  governor  for  his 
removal  from  office,  a step  which  the  executive  de- 
clined to  take.  Still,  there  wras  no  doubt  of  his 
integrity.— His  son,  Henry,  b.  in  New  York  city, 
25  July,  1838;  d.  near  Babylon,  L.  I.,  2 June, 
1886.  was  the  fourth  of  six  sons.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  family  sugar-refining  firm,  which 
controlled  more  than  half  the  entire  sugar  interest 
of  the  country.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  to- 
bacco commerce.  Although  only  forty-eight  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Havemeyer 
had  long  been  a prominent  Democrat  and  inti- 
mately associated  with  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  and  was 
appointed  with  him  as  a New  Y’ork  commissioner 
to  the  Centennial  exhibition.  He  was  at  one  time 
president  of  the  Long  Island  railway,  and  built  the 
iron  pier  at  Hoc ka way.  He  was  exceedingly  popu- 
lar, and  often  guve  eccentric  banquets  at  Oak 
island,  off  the  Ixmg  Island  coast,  which  he  had 
rchased  for  that  special  purpose.  Most  of  the 
ter  ve»rs  of  his  life  were  spent  abroad. 

HAVEN.  Alice  Bradley,  author,  b.  in  Hudson. 
N.  Y.,  13  Sept.,  1828;  d.  in  Mamaroncck,  N.  Y.,  23 
Aug.,  1863.  Her  maiden  name  was  Emily  Brad- 
ley, and  while 
attending  school 
she  sent,  under 
the  pen-name  of 
**  Alice  G.  Ijcc,” 
inanv  sketches  to 
the  Philadelphia 
M Saturday  Ga- 
zette.” In  1846 
she  married  its 
editor.  Joseph  C. 
Neal,  and  at  his 
request  assumed 
and  retained  the 
name  of  Alice, 
and  wrote  under 
the  pen-name  of 
“Cousin  Alice.”  On  her  husband's  death  in  1847 
she  look  editorial  charge  of  the  “Gazette,”  and 
conducted  it  for  several  years,  contributing  at  the 
same  time  poems,  sketches,  and  talcs  to  other  maga- 
zines. In  1853  she  married  Samuel  L.  Haven.  Her 
books  include  “The  Gossips  of  Ilivertown,  with 
Sketches  in  Prose  and  Verse”  (1850);  “Helen 
Morton”;  “ Pictures  from  the  Bible”;  “No  Such 
Word  as  Fail”;  “Patient  Waiting  no  Loss”; 
“Contentment  Better  than  Wealth*';  “All’s  not 
Gold  that  Glitters”;  “Out  of  Debt,  Out  of  Dan- 
cer “The  Coopers and  “The  Good  Report: 
lessons  for  Lent”  (New  Y’ork,  1867).  Parts  of  her 
private  diary  were  published  under  the  title  of 
“Cousin  Alice:  a Memoir  of  Alice  B.  Haven” 
(New  York.  1865). 

HAVEN.  Erast  us  Otis,  M.  E.  bishop,  b.  in 
Boston,  Maas..  1 Nov.,  1820;  d.  in  Salem.  Oregon, 
in  August.  1881.  He  was  graduated  at  Wesleyan 
university  in  1842,  and  afterward  had  charge  of 


a private  academy  at  Sudbury,  Mass.,  at  the  same 
time  pursuing  a course  of  theological  and  general 
study.  He  liecnine  principal  of  Amcnia  semi- 
nary, N.  Y.,  in  1846.  and  in  1848  entered  the  Meth- 
odist ministry  in  the  New  York  conference.  Five 
years  later  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  Latin 
in  Michigan  university,  which  ho  exchanged  the 
next  year  for  the  chair  of  English  language,  lit- 
erature, and  history.  He  resigned  in  1856,  and 
returned  to  Boston,  where  he  was  editor  of  “ Zion's 
Herald  ” for  seven  years,  during  which  j>eriod  he 
served  two  terms  in  the  state  senate,  and  a part  of 
the  time  was  an  overseer  of  Harvard  university.  In 
1863  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Michigan 
university,  which  place  he  occupied  for  six  years. 
He  then  became  president  of  Northwestern  uni- 
versity, Evanston,  111.,  and  in  1872  was  chosen 
secretary  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  which  place  he  resigned  in  1874 
to  become  chancellor  of  Syracuse  university,  N.  Y\ 
In  May,  1880,  he  was  elected  and  ordained  a bishop. 
Bishop  Haven  was  a mail  of  great  versatility  of 
talent.  As  a preacher  he  was  able  and  earnest — 
didactic  and  hortatory  rather  than  oratorical ; he 
was  judicious  and  successful  as  an  administrator, 
but  wearied  Among  the  details  of  preceptoral  du- 
ties. His  religious  convictions  were  [»ositive  and 
controlling  in  all  his  life,  and  while  ardently  de- 
voted to  his  own  denomination,  he  was  also  broadly 
ami  generously  catholic  toward  all  other  Christian 
I x>< lies.  He  was  given  the  degree  of  D.  D.  by  Union 
college  in  1854,  and  a few  yenre  later  that  of  LL.I). 
by  Ohio  Wesleyan  university.  Ho  served  five 
times  in  the  general  eonference,  and  in  1879  visited 
Great  Britain  as  delegate  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church  to  the  parent  Wesleyan  body.  He 
wrote  largely  for  the  periodical  press,  and  afso  pub- 
lished “American  Progress”;  “The  Y'oung  Man 
Advised,”  made  up  from  discourses  delivered  in 
the  chapel  of  Michigan  university  (New  York, 
1855);  “ Pillars  of  Truth,”  a work  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  (1866);  and  a treatise  on  “ Rhetoric.” 
HAVEN,  Gilbert,  M.  E.  bishop,  b.  in  Malden, 
Mass.,  19  Sept..,  1821 ; d.  there,  30  Jan.,  1880.  He 
united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  became  a st  udent  in  Wesleyan  uni- 
versity, and  was  graduated  in  1846.  Soon  after- 
ward he  was  employed  as  a teacher  in  Amenia 
seminary,  N.  Y.,  and  while  there  was  licensed  to 
preach.  Two  years  later  he  was  chosen  principal  of 
the  institution  as  successor  to  his  kinsman,  Rev. 
E.  O.  Haven.  In  1851  he  became  a mernlier  of  the 
New  England  conference,  ami  entered  upon  the 
regular  work  of  the  ministry,  and  for  the  next  nine 
years  served  as  pastor  of  churches  in  Massachusetts. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was  for  part 
of  the  year  1861  chaplain  of  one  of  the  Massachu- 
setts regiments,  but  the  state  of  his  health  soon 
compelled  him  to  resign.  In  1862  he  travelled  in 
western  Europe,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Greece. 
After  his  return,  having  partially  recovered  his 
health,  he  resumed  his  ministerial  work  in  Boston, 
and  in  1867  was  chosen  to  the  editorship  of  “Zion’s 
Herald.”  a weekly  |*atx*r.  In  May,  1872,  at  the 
general  conference  held  in  Brooklyn,  he  was  elected 
and  ordained  bishop.  Hi*  hail  his  official  residence 
at  Atlanta,  Ga..  but  travelled  through  all  parts  of 
the  country  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He 
visited  Mexico  in  1873  and  1876,  and  Liberia 
in  1877,  superintending  and  setting  in  order 
the  missions  ill  those  countries.  lie  was  also 
actively  interested  in  the  educational  work  of  his 
church,  especially  among  the  freodmen  of  the 
south,  and  Clark  university, at  Atlanta,  was  largely 
Indebted  for  its  prosperity  to  his  wise  counsels  ami 
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liberal  gifts.  Bishop  Haven  was  an  able  writer,  a 
zealous  reformer,  an  earnest  preacher,  and  an  inde- 
fatigable laborer.  He  was  a delegate  in  the  gen- 
eral conference  of  1868,  and  in  that  of  1872.  He 
steadfastly  declined  all  honorary  collegiate  de- 
grees. Besides  his  abundant  writings  in  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  reviews,  he  published  “The 
Pilgrim’s  Wallet,  or  Sketches  of  Travel  in  Eng-  i 
land,  France,  and  Germany ” ; “National  Ser- 
mons ” ; “ Life  of  Father  Taylor,  the  Sailor  I 
Preacher”  (New  York,  1871);  and  “ Our  Next-Door 
Neighbor,  or  a Winter  in  Mexico”  (1875). 

HAVEN,  Joseph,  clergyman,  b.  in  Dennis, 
Mass.,  4 Jan.,  1816;  <L  in  (’’hicago.  111.,  88  May, 
1874.  His  parents  removed  to  Amherst,  Mass., 
and  he  was  graduated  at  the  college  in  1835.  For 
two  years  he  taught  in  the  New  York  deaf  and 
dumb  institution,  studying  at  the  same  time  in 
Union  theological  seminary.  lie  was  graduated  at 
the  Andover  seminary  in  1839,  and  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  church  in  Ashland, 
Ma«s.,  where  he  remained  until  1848.  He  then  ac- 
cepted a call  to  the  Harvard  church,  Brookline. 
Mass.,  and  held  this  charge  until  1850.  editing  at 
the  same  time  “The  Congregationalist.”  He  was 
professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  Am- 
nerst  from  1850  till  1858,  and  of  systematic  the- 
ology in  the  Chicago  theological  seminary  from 
1858  till  1870,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of 
failing  health.  He  then  visited  Germany,  Pales- 
tine, and  Egypt,  after  which  he  devoted  himself 
to  preaching  and  lecturing  upon  ancient  and  mod- 
em philosophy  and  the  English  classica  In  1873 
he  became  acting  professor  of  mental  nnd  moral 
philosophy  in  the  Chicago  university,  which  office 
ne  held  until  his  death.  He  was  a close  student, 
remarkable  for  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  his 
scholarship.  He  received  the  degree  of  I).  I),  from 
Marietta  in  1859  and  Amherst  in  1882,  and  that 
of  LL.  I).  from  Kenyon  in  the  latter  year.  He 
published  “Mental  Philosophy”  (Boston,  1857); 
“Moral  Philosophy”  (1859);  “Studies  in  Philoso- 
phy and  Theology”  (Andover,  1809);  and  a work 
on  “Systematic  Divinity,”  which  was  completed 
a few  weeks  l>efore  his  death  (Boston,  1875). 

HAVEN,  Samuel,  clergyman,  b.  in  Framing- 
ham, Mass.,  15  Aug.,  1727;  d.  3 March,  1800.  lie 
was  a descendant  of  Richard  Haven,  who  settled 
in  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1030.  Samuel  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1749,  ami  after  studying  theology 
with  Rev.  Kbenezor  Park  man,  of  West  borough, 
was  ordained  in  1752  pastor  of  the  1st  Congrega- 
tional  church  in  Portsmouth.  N.  H„  which  charge 
he  held  until  1800.  He  received  the  degree  of 
I).  I).  from  Edinburgh  in  1770,  and  from  Dart- 
mouth in  1773.  Among  his  printed  sermons  arc 
on  the  “Death  of  George  II.”  (1701);  on  the 
“Restoration  of  Peace”  (17051);  “The  Dudlcian 
Lecture”  (Cambridge,  1798):  and  a “Discourse” 
on  the  ordination  of  his  colleague.  Rev.  Timothy 
Alden  (1800). — His  grandson,  Nathaniel  Apple- 
ton,  lawyer  and  author,  b.  in  Portsmouth,  N.  IL, 
14  Jan.,  1790;  d.  there,  3 June,  1820,  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1807,  studied  law.  and  settled 
in  Portsmouth.  From  1821  till  1825  he  edited  the 
“ Portsmouth  Journal.”  He  delivered  an  oration 
ut  Plymouth,  4 July,  1814,  a Phi  Beta  Kap(>a  ora- 
tion at  Dartmouth  in  1810,  and  one  at  Plymouth  at 
the  second  centennial  celebration  of  the  landing  of 
the  first  settlers.  He  also  wrote  several  poems  and 
contributed  to  the  “North  American  Review.”  A 
volume  of  his  writings  was  published,  with  a me- 
moir, by  George  Ticknor  (1827). — Another  grand- 
son, Samuel  Forster, archaeologist,  b.  in  Dedham, 
Mass.,  28  May,  1806;  d.  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  5 


Sept.,  1881,  was  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1828. 
He  studied  law  at  the  Harvard  law-school,  and 
practised  his  profession  in  I>edham  and  in  Lowell. 
For  many  years  he  served  as  librarian  of  the 
American  antiquarian  society,  Worcester,  Mass.,  in 
whose  “ proceedings  ” he  published  many  reports 
and  papers  from  1850  till  1881.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  addresses,  including  a “ Centennial 
Address,”  delivered  at  Dedham,  21  Sept.,  1836; 
“ Records  of  the  Company  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  to  the  Embarkation  of  Winthrop  and  his  As- 
sociates for  New  England  ” (1850) ; **  Remarks  on 
the  Popham  Celebration  ” (1865) : and  “ History  of 
Grants  under  the  Great  Council  for  New  England  ” 
(1869).  He  published  “ Archaeology  of  the  United 
States,”  printed  by  the  Smithsonian  institution 
(Washington,  1855),  and  a new  edition  of  Thomas's 
“ Ilistorv  of  Printing  in  America”  (Albany,  1874). 

HAVfcN,  Solomon  Georg**,  lawyer,  b.  m Che- 
nango county,  N.  Y.,  27  Nov,,  1810;  d.  in  Buffalo, 
N.  24  Dec..  1861,  His  carlv  life  was  spent  in 
working  on  his  father's  farm.  He  obtained  n good 
common -school  education,  studied  the  classics 
under  a private  tutor,  and  began  a course  in  medi- 
cine. This  was  soon  atwndoned  for  the  law,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  entered  the  office  of 
Gov.  John  Young,  of  Geneseo,  teaching  during  the 
winter  months  to  gnin  the  necessary  funds.  In 
18515  Mr.  Haven  removed  to  Buffalo,  and  completed 
his  studies  in  the  office  of  Fillmore  and  Hall.  In 
May  of  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  practice, 
and  in  January,  i8J16,  became  a jvartner  with  his 
preceptors  in  the  firm  of  Fillmore,  Hull  nnd  Haven. 
This  relation  existed  several  years,  and  until  each 
member  of  the  firm  hud  attained  national  reputa- 
tion. Mr.  Haven  filled  the  offices  of  commissioner 
of  deeds,  district  attorney  of  Erie  county,  and 
mayor  of  Buffalo.  He  was  chosen  to  congress  as  a 
Whig,  and  served  three  terms,  in  1851 -’7,  exerting 
extended  influence  at  an  imjiortaiit  and  critical 
period  of  the  history  of  the  country, 

HAVENS,  James,  clergyman,  b.  in  Mason 
county,  Kv.,  25  Dec.,  1763;  d.  in  Indiana  in  No- 
vember,  1864.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1781, 
nnd  in  1820  joined  the  it  inerant  ministry  in  the 
Ohio  conference,  lie  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Methodism  in  the  northwest,  especially  in  Indiana, 
where  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  were  spent, 

H A VESTA  D,  Rernhard.  German  missionary, 
b.  in  Cologne  in  1715;  d.  in  Mfinster  in  1778.  lie 
l>eeame  a member  of  the  Jesuit  order,  and  in  1748 
was  ordered  as  a missionary  to  Chili.  He  remained 
twenty  years  in  the  missions  of  Concepcion,  and  ex- 
plored the  country  in  parts  that  were  until  then  en- 
tirely unknown,  pushing  us  fur  as  lut.  49°  S..  and 
visiting  the  unsulKlucd  tribes  of  Araucanians, 
Guavcunis,  Huilliches,  and  Pehuenches,  As  he 
spoke  fluently  the  Chilidti^u.  a dialect  used  by  the 
traders  with  the  Indian  tribes,  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  gather  valuable  information  about  the  cus- 
toms, statistics,  and  natural  history  of  the  alx>- 
rigines.  When  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  was 
decreed  on  29  June,  if 68,  Ilavestad  was  arrested 
und  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  published 
“Chiiidugu,  sive  res  Chileuses”  (2  vols.,  Mfinster, 
1 777 1,  This  work  is  now  very  rare. 

HAVILAND,  John,  architect,  b.  near  Tuunton. 
England,  15  Dec.,  1795;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa..  28 
March,  1852.  After  studying  his  profession  with 
Janies  Klmes,  he  went  to  Russia  in  1815  to  enter 
the  Im(>critil  corps  of  engineers,  but  came  to  the 
United  States  in  the  following  year.  He  settled  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  became  associated  with 
Hugh  Bridgport  in  the  management  of  an  architec- 
tural drawing-school.  Among  the  buildings  that 
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he  planned  are  the  hall  of  justice,  New  York;  the 
U.  S.  naval  hospital,  Norfolk,  Va ; the  deaf  and 
dumh  asylum,  Philadelphia;  the  state  insane 
asylum,  Harrisburg;  the  U.  S.  mint  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  eastern  penitentiary  in  that  city. 
The  latter  increased  his  reputation  greatly  as  a 
designer  of  prison-buildings,  and  he  afterward 
planned  the  state  penitentiaries  of  New  Jersey, 
Missouri,  and  Rhode  Island.  He  introduced  the 
plan  of  building  the  cells  in  lines  radiating  from 
a common  centre.  He  published,  with  Hugh  Bridg- 
port,  “ Builders’  Assistant,  for  the  Use  of  Carpen- 
ters and  Others”  (8  vola,  Baltimore,  1818). 

HAVILAND,  Thomas  Heath,  Canadian  states- 
man, b.  in  Charlottetown,  18  Nov.,  1822.  He  was 
educated  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  studied  law,  and 
was  call ed  to  the  bar  of  Prince  Edward  Island  in 
1846.  He  was  a member  of  the  executive  council 
of  the  island  from  April,  1859,  till  November,  1802, 
for  a short  period  in  1865.  in  1866-’7,  and  from 
September,  1870,  till  April,  1872,  having  been  co- 
lonial secretary  during  those  periods,  except  in 
1865.  when  he  was  solicitor-general.  After  1865 
he  either  held  office  or  led  tne  opposition  in  the 
provincial  parliament,  until  ho  was  called  to  the 
senate,  18  Oct..  1878.  He  has  represented  George- 
town in  the  provincial  assembly  since  1846.  was 
a delegate  to  tne  Quebec  union  conference  in  1864, 
and  to  Ottawa  in  May,  1878,  to  arrange  the  Anal 
terms  upon  which  the  island  was  admitted  into 
the  Dominion.  On  14  July,  18711.  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant  - governor  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
which  office  he  retained  until  1 Aug..  1884. 

HAVILAND,  William,  British  soldier,  b.  in 
Ireland  in  1718;  d.  16  Sept..  1784,  He  was  aide  to 
Gen.  Blakeney  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  in 
1757  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  27th  regiment 
under  Loudon  in  this  country.  He  served  under 
Abercrombie  at  Ticonderoga  in  1758,  under  Am- 
herst in  1759-’60,  and  as  brigadier- general  com- 
manded the  expedition  that  reduced  Isle  Aux  Noix, 
Sl  Johns,  and  Chambly,  entering  Montreal  with 
Amherst  in  September,  1760.  Owing  to  his  me- 
chanical genius,  he  was  enabled  to  invent  means 
for  passing  the  rapids  of  the  St.  latwrence,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  English 
army.  He  was  senior  bngadier-general  and  sec- 
ond in  command  at  the  reduction  of  Martinique  in 
February,  1762,  and  commanded  the  4th  brigade  at 
the  siege  of  Havana.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  in  1772.  and  general,  19  Feb.,  1788. 

HAWES,  Joel,  clergyman,  b.  in  Medway,  Mass., 
2*2  Dec.,  1789;  d.  in  Gilead,  Conn.,  5 June,  1807. 
He  was  of  humble  parentage,  and  had  few  oppor- 
tunities for  early  education.  He  was  graduated  at 
Brown  in  1818,  studied  theology  at  Andover,  and 
on  4 March,  1818,  was  ordained  jMistor  of  the  1st 
Congregational  church  in  Hartfoni,  Conn., of  which 
he  was  sole  pastor  until  1800.  senior  pastor  until 
1864.  and  pastor  emeritus  until  his  death.  In  1844 
he  visited  Europe  and  the  east,  sending  several 
months  in  Asia  Minor  and  Turkey,  where  his 
daughter  was  a missionary.  He  was  u frequent 
contributor  to  the  religious  press  and  periodicals, 
and  published  “ Lectures  to  Young  Men,"  which 
had  a large  circulation  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  (Hartford,  1828);  “Tribute  to  the 
Memory  of  the  Pilgrims”  (1830);  “Memoir  of 
Normand  Smith  ” (1839):  “Character  Everything 
to  the  Young”  (1843);  “The  Religion  of  the  East. 
(1845);  **  Looking-Glass  for  the  Indies,  or  the  For- 
mation and  Excellence  of  Female  Character” 
(1845):  - Washington  and  Jay”  (1850);  and  “An 
Offering  to  Home  Missionaries,*”  discourses  on  home 
missions,  which  he  published  at  his  own  expense 


for  distribution  to  the  missionaries  of  the  Ameri- 
can home  missionary  society  (1865.) 

HAWES,  Richard,  lawyer,  b.  in  Caroline 
county,  Va.,  6 Feb.,  1797;  d.  in  Bourbon  county, 
Ky.,  25  May,  1877.  He  emigrated  to  Kentucky  in 
18*10.  After  being  educated  at  Transylvania  uni- 
versity lie  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  liar,  and 
began  his  practice  in  Winchester,  Ky.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature  in  1828,  1829,  and  1836, 
and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  to  congress  as 
a Whig,  serving  until  1841.  He  subsequently  be- 
came an  urdent  Democrat,  advocated  the  southern 
cause  during  the  civil  war,  and  left  Kentucky  with 
Breckinridge  and  others  in  1861.  On  the  death  of 
George  W.  Johnson,  at  Shiloh,  he  was  elected  to 
succeed  him  in  the  nominal  office  of  “ provision- 
al ” or  Confederate  governor  of  Kentucky.  When 
Bragg  entered  the  state,  Hawes  went  with  him  to 
Frankfort,  and  was  installed  governor,  4 Oct.,  1862, 
but  was  compiled  to  retire  immediately,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  advance  of  n division  of  Buell's  army. 
After  the  dost*  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Paris, 
Kv.,  and  in  1866  was  appointed  county  judge, 
which  office  he  held  until  nis  death. 

HAWES,  William  Post,  author,  b.  in  New 
York  city,  4 Feb.,  1803;  d.  in  1842.  He  was 
graduated  at  Columbia  in  1821,  studied  law  with 
John  Aril  lion,  and  practised  with  success  in  his 
native  city.  He  was  the  author  of  many  essays, 
and  also  wrote  upon  political  topics.  A collection 
of  his  writings  was  published  shortly  after  his 
death,  entitled  “Sporting  Scenes  and  Sundry 
Sketches,  la*ing  the  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  J. 
Cypress,  Jr..”  edited,  with  a memoir,  by  Henry 
William  Herbert  (1842). 

HAWKINS,  Beniamin  Waterhouse,  educa- 
tor, b.  in  I/ondon.  England,  8 Feb.,  1807.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Aloysius  college,  and  also 
studied  art  under  the  sculptor  William  Behnes. 
After  1827  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
natural  history,  and  in  1852  included  the  subject 
of  geology.  T>uring  1842- ’7  be  was  engaged  in 
making  studies  from  living  animals  in  Knowsley 
jwirk  for  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Mr.  Hawkins  was 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  World’s  fair  in 
London  in  1851.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Crystal  palace  company  to  restore  the  external 
forms  of  the  extinct  animals  to  their  natural 
gigantic  size,  and  then  devoted  three  and  a half 
years  to  the  construction  of  the  thirty-three  life- 
size  models  which  were  placed  in  the  Crystal 
f»alaco  park,  many  of  which  were  of  colossal  pro- 
portions. In  the  interior  of  his  model  of  the 
Iguanodon  he  carried  out,  on  30  Dec.,  1853,  his  idea 
i of  giving  a dinner  to  about  twenty  literary  and  sci- 
entific gentlemen,  including  Sir  Richard  Owen  and 
Prof.  Edward  Forbes.  He  came  to  New  York  in 
1868,  and  lectured  on  popular  science  in  the  hall  of 
the  Cooper  union.  Later  he  was  engaged  to  make 
models  of  extinct  animals  for  the  Central  park 
museum,  and  for  a time  was  occupied  in  muxing 
studies  for  Princeton  college.  lie  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Linnean  society  ill  1847,  of  the  Geo- 
logical society  in  1854,  and  a member  of  the  Society 
of  arts  in  1846.  He  has  published  “ Popular  Com- 
parative Anatomy”  (London,  1840);  “Elements 
of  Form”  (1842);  “ Comparative  View  of  the 
Human  and  Animal  Frame”  (I860);  “Atlas  of 
Elementary  Anatomy,  with  Prof.  Thomas  H.  Hux- 
ley” (1865);  “Artistic  Anatomy  of  Cattle  and 
Sheep”  (3d  e«l..  1873);  and  “ Artistic  Anatomy  of 
: the  Horse”  (5th  ed.,  1874). 

HAWKINS,  Dexter  Arnold,  lawyer,  b.  in 
Camden,  Me.,  23  June,  1825;  d.  in  New  York  city, 
24  July,  1886.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  m 
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1848,  and  for  the  next  four  years  was  lecturer  on  j 
public  instruction  Indore  the  teachers’  institutes 
of  Maine.  In  1840  he  was  principal  of  Topsham  ; 
academy.  After  studying  law  at  Harvard,  and  at 
the  Eeole  des  droits  at  Paris,  France,  he  travelled 
for  two  years, examining  European  methods  of  in- 
struction, under  a commission  from  the  governor 
of  Maine.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  1854  ] 
in  New  York  city,  where  he  lived  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  and  was  a frequent  speaker  and 
writer  in  favor  of  free  education,  protection,  hard 
money,  bi-metallism.  and  political  and  municipal 
reform.  The  national  bureau  of  education  was  es- 
tablished largely  through  his  efforts.  His  reports 
on  “Sectarian  Appropriations  of  Public  Moneys 
and  Property,”  and  on  the  “ Duty  of  the  State  to 
protect  the  Free  Common  Schools  by  Organic 
I .aw"  (1809  and  1871),  caused  the  repeal  of  obnox- 
ious statutes  in  New  York  and  the  adoption  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  forbidding  such  legisla- 
tion. In  1875  he  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Lowell  institute  on  “The  Educational  Problem  in 
the  Cotton  States.”  His  report  on  the  “ Extrava- 
gance of  the  Tammany  Ring”  (1871)  Uni  to  the  ex- 
posure of  its  fraudulent  accounts  and  to  its  down- 
fall. His  pamphlet  on  the  M Donations  of  Public 
Property  to  Private  Corporations,  and  the  Illegal 
Exemption  of  the  Same  from  Taxation  ” (New 
York,  1873),  brought  about  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  New  York  prohibiting  such  dona- 
tions. Among  his  other  publications  are  “ Tradi- 
tions of  Overlook  Mountain  ”(1873);  “ The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  New  York  City  and  the  Public 
Laud  and  Public  Money”  (1880);  “Free -Trade 
and  Protection"  (1883);  “The  Redemption  of  the  I 
Trade  Dollar”  (1880) : and  “The  Silver  Problem,”  I 
an  address  that  was  delivered  at  the  request  of  the 
committee  on  coinage,  etc.,  of  the  house  of  repre-  i 
sentatives (1886). — His  cousin.  Rush  Christopher, 
soldier,  b.  in  Pomfret.Vt.,  14  Sept,  1831,  left  home  at 
an  early  age  and  enlisted  in  the  2d  U.  S.  dragoons,  | 
but  after  a brief  term  of  service  in  Mexico  was 
discharged  for  disability  contracted  in  the  field. 
He  settled  in  New  York  in  1851,  studied  law,  and 
in  1850  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  raised  the  9th 
regiment  of  New  York  volunteers  and  the  Haw- 
kins zouaves,  of  which  he  was  elected  colonel.  He 
commanded  a successful  expedition  against  Wins- 
ton, N.  C.,  on  10  Feb.,  and  on  10  April  his  brigade 
took  |>art  in  the  action  at  South  Mills,  where  he 
was  wounded.  He  served  with  his  regiment  in 
Virginia  and  elsewhere,  and  with  it  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service  on  30  May,  1803.  Since  the  war 
he  has  l>een  active  in  movements  for  political  re-  , 
form.  His  collection  of  books  from  the  first  15th  ! 
century  presses  was  the  most  comprehensive  in  the  ; 
country,  ami  was  sold  at  auction  in  New  York  in  ' 
1887.  Col.  Hawkins  has  contributed  to  periodical  i 
literature  and  has  published  “The  First  Books  and  , 
Printers  of  the  15th  Century”  (New  York.  1884). 

HAWKINS,  Ernest,  author,  b.  in  England 
about  1802.  He  was  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1824. 
took  priest's  orders  in  1830,  and  in  1845  became 
prcliend  of  St.  Paul’s  London,  and  secretary  to 
the  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  Since  j 
1805  he  has  been  a canon  of  Westminster  Aldiey. 
He  has  published  “ Notices  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  | 
land's  Missions  to  the  North  American  Colonies  1 
Previous  to  the  Independence  of  the  United  ! 
States”  (London,  1845).  This  is  a volume  of  great  j 
historical  interest,  composed  of  the  manuscript  ! 
letters,  reports,  etc.,  of  the  missionaries  in  New 
York,  New  England,  and  Canada,  to  the  Society  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  Among  his  other  | 


works  are  “ Annals  of  the  Colonial  Chureh  ” (1847), 
and  “ Annals  of  the  Diocese  of  Quebec”  (1849). 

HAWKINS,  Sir  John,  navigator,  b.  in  Plym- 
outh, England,  in  1520;  d.  at  sea,  21  Nov.,  1595. 
His  father.  William,  began  the  African  slave-trade 
in  which  England  was  engaged  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years.  John  was  knighted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  his  success  in  the  same  enterprise. 
In  January,  1505,  he  crossed  with  a cargo  of  cap- 
tives from  Guinea  to  the  West  Indies,  arrived 
at  the  island  of 
Dominica,  and 
traded  along  the 
Sjianish  coasts 
and  Florida  un- 
til about  the  first 
of  June,  when  he 
returned  to  Eng- 
land. Hawkins  is 
the  first  English- 
man who  gives 
any  detailed  ac- 
count of  Florida. 

The  struggling 
French  colony  of 
Ijandonniere  was 
then  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  its 
existence.  He 
showed  them 
gnat  kindness, 
and  left  them  a vessel  in  which  to  ret  uni  to  France. 
In  his  narrative  regarding  Florida  he  mentions 
the  abundance  of  tobacco,  sorrel,  maize,  and  grapes, 
and  ascribes  the  failure  of  the  French  colony  to 
their  lack  of  thrift,  as  “ in  such  a climate  and  soil, 
with  marvellous  store  of  deer,  and  divers  other 
beasts,  all  men  may  live,”  On  his  return  he  was 
presented  with  a emit  of  arms,  on  which  was  graven 
the  figure  of  a savage.  U>und  and  captive,  and  to 
intimate  that  the  African  slave-trade  was  the 
tme  crusade  of  the  reign  of  Elizalietli,  the  pil- 
grims’ scallop-shell  in  gold,  between  two  palmers’ 
staves.  In  1507  he  embarked  on  a third  voyage 
with  his  kinsman,  Francis  Drake.  They  captured 
several  hundred  negroes  in  Guinea,  crossed  again 
to  Dominica,  and,  when  the  Spaniards  refused  to 
trade  with  them,  stormed  the  town  of  Rio  de  la 
Haclm,  and,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of 
the  government,  exchanged  negroes  with  the  plant- 
ers for  jewels  and  produce.  They  then  crossed  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  toward  Florida,  were  forced  to  put 
into  San  Juan  de  UJua  for  supplies,  and  the  next 
day  engaged  in  a naval  action  with  the  Spanish, 
in  which  Hawkins  lost  his  whole  fleet  except  two 
small  ships.  Returning  to  England,  he  became 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  in  1588  was  vice-admi- 
ral of  the  squadron  that  was  sent  against  theSpan- 
ish  armada.  In  1595  Drake  prevailed  upon  Eliza- 
beth to  send  him  with  Ilawkins  on  another  expe- 
dition to  Spanish  America.  They  sailed  from 
Plymouth  with  the  intention  of  seizing  Noinbre  de 
Dios,  hut  the  commanders  quarrelled  and  separated. 
Porto  Rico  successfully  resisted  the  English,  and 
Hawkins  died  at  sea,  overcome  by  his  reverses. 
He  was  an  able  seaman,  but  rude,  cunning,  and 
avaricious.  He  founded  a hospital  at.  ('hat ham 
for  seamen.  Hawkins  published  “A  True  Declara- 
tion of  the  Troublesome  Voyage  of  Mr.  John  Haw- 
kins to  the  Partes  of  Guynea  and  the  West  Indies, 
1507- *8  ” (London,  15(59). 

HAWKINS.  John  Henry  Willi*,  reformer,  b. 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  23  Get.,  1799;  d.  in  Parkers- 
burg, Pa.,  20  Aug.,  1858.  He  was  a confirmed 
drunkard,  when  the  efforts  of  his  little  daughter 
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induced  him  to  reform  in  1840.  From  this  time 
until  his  death  he  lectured  with  success  in  the 
temperance  cause  in  every  state  in  the  Union  ex- 
cept California,  also  contributing  constantly  to  the 
temperance  press. — His  son.  Will  lain  George, 
clergyman,  b.  in  Baltimore,  22  Oct.,  1823,  was 
graduated  at  Wesleyan  university  in  1848,  studied 
at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  seminary  in  Alexan- 
dria, Ya..  in  1848-*51.  ana  has  since  held  rector- 
ships in  Maryland.  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  Nebraska.  He  edited  the  “Na- 
tional Freedman  ” in  1863-’0,  haa  been  engaged  in 
domestic  missions,  and  in  1874  Ix'came  chaplain  of 
the  inebriate  asylum  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y„  and  in 
1885  rector  of  the  English  and  classical  school  at 
Beatrice.  Gage  eo..  Neb.  He  has  published  “ Life 
of  J.  H.  W.  Hawkins,"  his  father  (Boston,  1859) ; 
“ Lumsford  Ijane"  (1863);  “History  of  the  New 
York  National  Freedman’s  Association"  (New 
York,  1868);  and  has  in  press  (1887)  “Young 
America  in  the  Northwest,” 

HAWKINS,  John  P„  soldier,  b.  in  Indiana 
•bout  1830.  He  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  mili- 
tary academy  in  1852,  assigned  to  the  infantry, 
and  promoted  1st  lieutenant.  12  Oct.,  1857.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was  brigade  quarter- 
master in  the  defences  of  Washington,  D.  C.  lie 
was  appointed  commissary  of  subsistence  with  the 
staff  rank  of  captain,  3 Aug.,  1861,  and  filled  sev- 
eral posts  as  chief  and  assistant  commissar}*  of  sub- 
sistence in  southwest  Missouri  and  west  Tennessee, 
until  13  April.  1863,  when  he  was  made  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  from  17  Aug.  of  that 
rear  till  7 Feb.,  1864,  was  in  command  of  a brigade 
of  colored  troops  in  northeastern  Louisiana.  He 
tl«  then  promoted  to  the  command  of  a division, 
and  stationed  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  from  March, 
1864.  till  February,  1865.  He  afterward  took  part 
in  the  Mobile  campaign,  and  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious services  at  the  capture  of  that  city  was 
brevetted  major.  For  his  services  in  the  war  ho 
was  successively  given  the  brevets  of  lieutenant-col- 
onel, colonel,  brigadier-general,  and  major-general 
in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  also  major-general  of  volun- 
teers. On  23  June,  1874,  he  was  made  major  and 
commissary  of  subsistence,  and  in  1887  was  in  charge 
of  the  subsistence  department  at  Omaha,  Neb. 

HAWKINS,  Philemon,  statesman,  b.  in  Glou- 
cester county,  Va.,  28  Sept.,  1717;  d.  in  Warren 
county,  N.  C.,  in  1801.  He  served  in  a cavalry 
troop  at  the  battle  of  Alamance,  16  May,  1771,  as 
aide  to  Gov.  Tryon,  in  the  same  year  was  a 
member  of  the  general  assembly,  and  represented 
Bute  and  Granvillo  counties  for  thirteen  years. 
He  raised  the  first  volunteer  company  in  Bute 
county  for  the  Revolutionary  army,  and’  was  elect- 
ed its  colonel  in  1776.  Col.  Hawkins  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  convention  that  ratified  the  National 
constitution,  was  the  last  surviving  signer  of  the 
constitution  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  frequent- 
ly a member  of  the  executive  council. — His  son, 
Benjamin,  statesman,  b.  in  Warren  county,  N.  C., 
15  Aug.,  1754:  d.  in  Hawkinsville,  Ga..  GJune. 
1816,  was  a student  in  the  senior  class  at  Prince- 
ton when  the  Revolution  began,  and  his  proficiency 
in  modem  languages,  especially  French,  caused 
Gen.  Washington  to  appoint  him  interpreter  be- 
tween the  American  and  French  ofliwrs  of  his 
staff.  Hawkins  served  at  the  Iwttle  of  Monmouth, 
and  probably  in  other  engagements,  and  in  1780 
was  commissioned  to  procure  ammunition  anti 
arms  at  home  and  abroad.  He  wont  to  the  West 
Indies  and  obtained  and  shipped  supplies  in  ves- 
sels that  belonged  to  a merchant  of  New  Berne, 
John  W’ right  Stanley.  He  was  elected  by  the 


I legislature  to  congress  in  1782,  in  1785  was  ap- 
| pointed  to  treat  with  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  In- 
dians, and  concluded  the  treaties  of  Jowphinton 
and  Hopewell.  He  was  re-eleetod  to  congress  in 
1786,  and  in  1789  became  one  of  the  two  first  U.  S. 
senators  from  North  Carolina.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  term  in  1797  he  was  appointed  agent  for 
“superintending  all  Indians  south  of  the  Ohio." 
Although  he  possessed  a large  fortune,  he  removed 
to  the  Creek  wilderness,  established  a settlement, 
built  cabins  and  mills,  and  manufactured  imple- 
ments. He  tendered  his  resignation  to  each  suc- 
cessive president  from  W’ashington  to  Madison, 
but  it  was  always  refused.  The  city  of  Hawkins- 
ville,  Ga,,  the  "headquarters  of  his  station,  was 
named  in  his  honor.  His  manuscripts  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  Georgia  historical  society,  and 
two  of  them,  on  “Topography"  and  “Indian 
Character,”  have  been  privately  printed. — Benja- 
min’s nephew,  William,  statesman,  b.  in  Warren 
county,  N.  C.,  in  1770;  cl.  in  Sparta,  Ga.,  17  May, 
1819.  was  elected  member  of  the  assembly,  and  its 
speaker  in  1805.  In  1810  ho  became  governor,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  1812. — Phile- 
mon’s grandson,  .Micajuh  Thomas,  congressman, 
b.  in  Warren  countv,  N.  0.,  in  1790;  d.  there,  22 
Dec.,  1858,  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  served  in  the  legislature  in  i819, 
and  was  a memi**r  of  the  senate  in  1823~’8.  From 
1831  till  1841  he  was  a member  of  congress,  having 
been  elected  as  a Democrat,  and  for  many  years 
was  major-general  of  North  Carolina  militia, 
HAWKS,  Francis  Lister,  clergyman,  b.  in 
New  Berne,  N.  C„  10  June,  1798;  d.  in  New  York 
city,  26  Sept.,  1866.  His  early  training  was  re- 
ceived chiefly  from  his  mother,  and,  as  he  was 
naturally  of  an  im- 
petuous spirit,  this 
discipline  was  all- 
important.  He 
was  graduated  at 
the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in 
1815,  with  the 
highest  honors  of 
his  class.  He  then 
entered  upon  the 
study  of  law,  un- 
der Judge  Guston, 
in  New  Iteme,  was 
admitted  to  the 
l>ar,and  practised 
hisprofessionwith 
great  success  in 
nis  native  town 
and  in  Hillsboro.  Orange  co.  no  was  appointed 
reporter  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  and 
also  elected  to  the  legislature.  At  this  earlvj>e- 
riod  he  manifested  rure  oratorical  powers  and  fre- 
quently drew  crowds  to  hear  him.  But.  although 
meeting  with  entire  success  in  the  practice  of  law, 
his  heart  was  not  reallv  in  the  work.  He  re- 
solved to  become  a candidate  for  orders  in  the 
Episcopal  church,  studied  theology  under  the 
Rev.  William  M creer  Green  (afterward  bishop), 
completed  his  course  in  New  Berne,  and  was  or- 
dered deacon  in  1827,  by  Bishop  Ravenscroft,  and 
ordained  priest  bv  the  saint*  bishop.  About  1823 
Mr.  Hawks  married  Miss  Kirbv,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  who  died  four  years  afterward,  leaving  two 
children.  This  domestic  relation  and  its  results 
brought  about,  an  intimacy  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Harry  Croswell,  rector  of  Trinity  church.  New 
Haven,  and,  at  the  latter’s  solicitation,  Mr.  Hau'ks 
became  Dr.  Croswcll’s  assistant,  25  April,  1829.  He 
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soon  grew  popular  as  a preacher,  and  exercised 
a wide  influence  for  good.  His  stay  in  New  Ha- 
ven, however,  was  short,  and  in  the  summer  of 
the  same  year  he  accepted  an  assistant  minister- 
ship in  Stl  James’s,  Philadelphia,  of  which  Bishop 
White  was  rector.  The  next  year  he  was  elected 
professor  of  divinity  in  Washington  (now  Trinity) 
college,  Hartford.  Conn.,  and  in  March,  1831,  be- 
came rector  of  St.  Stephen’s  church.  New  York 
city.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  elect- 
ed'rector  of  St.  Thomas’s,  New  York.  In  this 
office  he  remained  until  1843,  and  was  soon  the 
moat  eloquent  pulpit  orator  in  the  Episcopal  church. 
The  house  of  bishops,  at  the  general  convention 
of  1835,  nominated  Dr.  Hawks  missionary  bish- 
op in  Louisiana  And  in  the  territories  of  Arkan- 
sas and  Florida  The  nomination  was  concurred 
in  by  the  house  of  deputies,  but  Dr.  Hawks  de- 
clined the  appointment.  At  the  same  convention 
he  was  ap|H>inted  historiographer  of  the  church 
and  conservator  of  documents.  He  spent  several 
months  in  England  in  1830,  and,  from  the  libraries 
and  public  records  there,  obtained  no  less  than 
eighteen  large  folio  volumes  of  manuscripts  relat- 
ing to  the  Church  of  England  in  America  He 
entered  at  once  upon  his  work  as  historiographer 
and  prepared  in  uue  season  two  volumes.  Tnese 
having  been  severely  criticised.  Dr.  Hawks  was  so 
vexed  that  he  resolved  to  altandon  the  work.  Al- 
though abundant  materials  were  at  hand  for 
church  history  in  New  York  and  other  states,  the 
historiographer  published  nothing  further.  In 
1837,  in  conjunction  with  Rev.  Dr.  Caleb  S.  Henry, 
he  founded  the  **  New  York  Review,”  a quarterly, 
and  contributed  freely  to  its  pages.  The  “ Review  ” 
did  good  service  during  its  six  years  of  existence. 
In  1839  he  established  St.  Thomas’s  hall,  a school 
for  boys,  at  Flushing,  L.  I.  For  a time  it  was  suc- 
cessful ; but  financial  embarrassments  came  u[>on 
it,  and  Dr.  Hawks,  through  its  fuilure.  Itecame  in- 
volved in  debt.  This  was  in  1843,  and  led  to  his 
resigning  the  rectorship  of  St.  Thomas’s,  and  re- 
moving to  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  where  one  of  his 
daughters  resided.  He  was  elect ed  bishop  by  the 
convention  of  that  diocese,  but  at.  the  general  con- 
vention of  1844  opposition  was  made  to  his  con- 
firmation on  the  ground  of  |>ecuniary  troubles 
connected  with  his  unfortunate  enterprise.  Dr. 
Hawks  made  his  most  eloouent  address  in  vin- 
dication of  his  conduct,  fully  clearing  himself  in 
relation  to  charges  of  dishonorable  transactions. 
The  house  voted  to* this  effect,  und  referred  the 
whole  question  back  to  the  diocese  of  Mississippi. 
Although  the  diocese  unanimously  expressed  its 
•entire  confidence  in  Dr.  Hawks,  he  nevertheless 
deemed  it  best  to  decline  the  bishopric.  In  1844 
he  went  to  New  Orleans  ns  rector  of  (’hnst  church 
in  that  city,  which  office  he  occupied  five  years. 
While  there  the  University  of  Ixniisiann  was 
founded. and  he  was olocted  its  first  president,  lie 
wasagain  urged  to  return  to  New  York,  which  hedid 
in  1849.  becoming  rector  of  Calvary  church  in  that 
city.  Wealthy  friends  relieved  him  of  all  outstand- 
ing obligations  in  connection  with  St.  Thomas's 
hall  (to  the  amount  of  $30,000).  and  his  position 
became  one  of  increased  usefulness.  In  1852  he 
«*»  elected  bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  but  declined. 
1*1869  be  was  invited  to  occupy  the  chair  of  his- 
* rv  in  the  University  of  Nortfi  Carolina,  but  de- 
I that  also.  He  received  the  degrees  of  1>.  D. 
LI.  D.  from  the  same  institution  at  the  be- 
ciril  war.  Dr.  Hawks,  whose  sym- 
with  the  south,  resigned  his 
and  removed,  in  1862,  to 
te  rector  of  Christ  church. 


In  1865,  however,  he  returned  to  New  York,  where 
a new  congregation  was  gathered  and  a building 
liegun  in  25th  street  for  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Saviour.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  4 Sept..  l8My 
and  this  was  Dr.  Hawks’s  last  public  act.  His 
health  being  completely  broken,  he  sank  rapidly 
into  the  grave.  He  was  a great  as  well  as  good 
man.  a faithful  minister,  an  orator  of  high  rank, 
and  a deserving  author.  His  chief  publications 
were  “ Reports  of  Cases  adjudged  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina  ” (4  vole.,  Raleigh.  1823-’8) : 
“Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
United  States  of  America” — vol.  i.,  “On  the  Early 
Church  in  Virginia”  (New  York,  1836);  voL  ill. 
" On  the  Churen  in  Man  land  ” (1839) ; “ Commen- 
tary on  the  Constitution  and  Canons  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States” 
(1841);  “Auricular  Confession  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  ” (1850);  and  “History  of  North 
Carolina  ”(vol.  i.,  1857).  Dr.  Hawks  also  translated 
Rivero  and  Tschudi’s  “ Antiquities  of  Peru  ” (1854). 
and  edited  several  valuable  historical  works,  among 
them  the  “State  Papers  of  Gen.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton” (1842);  Perrys  “Expedition  to  the  China 
Seas  and  Japan”  (1852-*4);  Appletons’  “Cyclo- 
pedia of  Biography”  (1856);  and  the  “Romance 
of  Biography  ’(12  vol*.).  In  conjunction  with  Rev. 
William  S.  (now  Bishop)  Perry,  he  brought  out 
volumes  i.  and  ii.  of  the  “ Documentary  History  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  ”(1803-’4).  Sec  a memorial  volume,  with  a 
sketch  of  his  life,  by  Rev.  N.  L.  Richardson  (1868). 
— His  brother,  Cicero  Stephens,  P.  E.  bishop,  b. 
in  New  Berne,  N.  C.,  26  May,  1812;  d.  in  St.  l^ouls. 
Mo.,  19  April.  1868.  was  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  in  1830.  He  studied  law, 
but  abandoned  it  for  theology,  which  he  studied 
under  Bishop  Freeman,  and  was  ordered  deacon, 
8 Dec.,  18514,  and  ordained  priest,  24  July,  18516,  by 
Bishop  B.  T.  Onderdonk.  While  in  deacon’s  ordcra 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  church  in  Ulster,  and,  on 
being  made  priest,  became  rector  of  Trinity,  Sau- 
gerties,  N.  Y.  In  1837  he  accepted  the  rectorship 
of  Trinity  church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
mained for  six  years.  In  1843  he  removed  to  Mis- 
souri and  became  rector  of  Christ  church.  St, 
Louis.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  Missouri  by 
the  house  of  bishops,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
house  of  deputies,  in  1844,  and  was  consecrated,  20 
Oct.,  1844.  During  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849 
in  St,  Louis  he  was  untiring  in  his  ministrations 
to  the  suffering.  In  recognition  of  his  services 
at  this  time  he  was  given  a purse  of  $3,000  by 
Christ  church,  and  a residence  in  Paul  street  by 
the  citizens  of  St.  Louis.  He  contributed  to  vari- 
ous journals,  edited  the  “ Boys’  and  Girls’  Libra- 
ry.” and  the  “ Library  for  my  Young  Country- 
men,” and  published  “ Friday  Christian ; or  the 
First  Born  of  Pitcairn  Island.1’ 

HAWLEY,  Dost  wick,  clergyman,  b.  in  Camil- 
lus,  N.  Y.,  8 April,  1814.  He  was  graduated  at  Wes- 
leyan university  in  1838.  taught  in  Cazenovia,  N. 
V*.,  in  18538-’42,  joined  the  Oneida  conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1839,  and  has 
held  numerous  pastorates  in  New  York  state.  In 
1872-’81  he  was  superintendent  of  public  schools  in 
Bennington,  Vt.  Wesleyan  university,  of  which 
he  has  been  a trustee  since  1871.  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1868.  He  has  published, 
besides  various  sermons  and  school  reports,  “ Close 
Communion  ” (New  York,  18051) ; “ Manual  of 
Methodism  ” (1868) ; “ Nature.  Design,  and  General 
Rules  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ” (Phila- 
delphia, 1870) ; “ Working  and  Speaking  for  Christ  ” 
(New  York,  1873) ; “ Ministerial  Education  ”(1875); 
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**  Dancing  as  an  Amusement " (1877) ; “ Beauties 
of  the  Rev.  George  Herbert”  (1877) ; “ A Plea  for 
the  Interoperate ” (1879):  “Culture  and  Christian- 
ity” (1880);  “Prominent  Doctrines  and  Peculiar 
Usages  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Stated 
and  Defended”  (1879):  “The  Gospel  and  Scepti- 
cism” (1880);  “The  Shield  of  Faitn  ” (Cincinnati, 
1880);  and  “The  Lenten  Season  (1883). 

HAWLEY*  Charles,  author,  b.  in  Catskil),  N. 
Y.,  19  Aug.,  1819:  d.  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  26  Nov., 
1883.  He  was  graduated  at  Williams  in  1840,  and 
after  reading  law  one  rear  studied  at  the  Union 
theological  seminary.  New  York  city,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  184-4.  He  was  then  licensed  to  preach, 
and  was  pastor  of  Presbyterian  churches  in  New 
Rochelle,  Lyons,  and  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
mained from  1858  until  his  death.  In  1867  he  was 
sent  on  a special  mission  to  Denmark  by  the  U.  S, 
government.  He  was  president  of  the  Cayuga 
county  historical  association  from  its  foundation 
till  his  doath.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
from  Hamilton  in  1861,  and  published  “ History  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Auburn”  (Au- 
burn, 1876);  “ Flarlv  Chapters  of  Cayuga  History  " 
(1879) ; “ Sanitary  Reforms  ” (1880) ; “ Early  Chap- 
ters of  Seneca  history"  (1881);  and  “Memorial 
Discourses”  (1884).  ftis  “Mohewok  History”  is 
now  in  press  (1887). 

HAWLEY,  Gideon,  missionary,  b.  in  Bridge- 
port. Conn..  11  Nov.,  1727:  d.  in  Marsh  pee.  Mass., 
3 Oct,,  1807.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1749, 
and  in  1752,  under  the  supervision  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  taught  the  Mo- 
hawk, Oneida,  and  Tuscarora  Indians.  In  1753 
the  commissioners  of  Indian  affairs  sent  him  to  es- 
tablish a mission  in  the  Iroquois  country,  on  the 
Susquehanna  river,  ne  remained  there  teaching 
and  preaching  until  1756,  when  the  French  war 
obliged  him  to  return  to  civilization.  He  then 
went  to  Boston  ami  joined  the  army  as  chaplain  of 
Col.  Richard  Gridley’s  regiment,  and  attempted 
after  this  campaign  to  return  to  the  Iroquois  mis- 
sion. but  the  enterprise  proved  too  hazardous.  In 
1757  the  commissioners  of  tlio  Society  for  propa- 
gating the  gospel  appointed  him  pastor  of  tno  In- 
dian tribe®  at  Marshpee,  Mass,  lie  was  installed, 
10  April.  1758,  and  passed  the  residue  of  his  life, 
nearly  half  a century,  in  missionary  work  there. 

HAWLEY,  Gideon,  scholar.  Kin  Huntington, 
Conn.,  26  Sept.,  1785;  d.  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  10  July, 
1870.  lie  was  graduated  at  Union  college  in  1809, 
and  admitted  to  the  har  at  Albany,  N.  \ .,  in  1813. 
In  1814  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  regents 
of  the  University  of  New  York,  and  performed  the 
duties  of  tliat  office,  without  a salary,  for  twenty- 
seven  years.  From  the  organization  of  the  Smith- 
sonian institution,  in  1846,  until  his  death,  he  was 
one  of  its  four  regents-at-large.  Mr.  Hawley  was 
a scholar  of  fine  attainments,  and  familiar  with  the 
literature  of  many  countries.  He  printed  for  pri- 
vate distribution  “Essays  in  Truth  and  Knowl- 
edge ” (Albany,  1850),  which  are  characterized  by 
metaphysical  tliseriraination  and  acuteness. 

HAWLEY,  Joseph,  statesman,  b.  in  Northamp- 
ton. Mass.,  8 Oct.,  1*33 ; d.  in  Hampshire  county. 
Mass.,  10  March,  1788.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1742,  and  studied  theology,  but  abandoned  it 
lor  law,  and  practised  many  years  in  Hani|ishire 
county.  He  was  frequently  a member  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  and  served  on  most  of 
its  important  committees.  He  was  a member  of 
the  committee  of  correspondence  in  1790.  chair- 
man of  the  Massachusetts  committee  to  the  Provin- 
cial congress  of  October,  1774,  and  served  in  that 
body  in  1775.  When  his  health  failed  in  1776,  ho 


retired  from  public  life.  Throughout  his  official 
career  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent 
advocates  of  American  libertv. 

HAWLEY,  Joseph  Roswell,  statesman,  b.  in 
Stewartsville,  N.  C.,  31  Oct.,  1826.  He  is  of  Eng- 
lish-Scotch  ancestry.  His  father.  Rev.  Francis 
Hawley  (descended  from  Samuel,  who  settled  in 
Stratford,  Conn.,  in 
1 639),  was  K in  Farm- 
ington, Conn.  He 
went  south  early  and 
engaged  in  business, 
but  afterward  en- 
tered the  Bapt  ist  min- 
istry. He  married 
Mary  McLeod,  a na- 
tive of  North  Caro- 
lina, of  Scotch  parent- 
age. and  the  family 
went  to  Connecticut 
in  1837,  where  the 
father  was  an  active 
anti-slavery  man.  The  0 /l  /t 

son  prepared  for  col-  )L  (J  aT 

lege  at  the  Hartford 

grammar-school  and  vy”  ' 

the  seminary  in  Coze-  " 

novta,  N.  V.,  whither  the  family  removed  about 
1842.  He  was  graduated  at  Hamilton  in  1847,  with 
a high  reputation  as  a speaker  and  debater.  He 
taught  in  the  winters,  studied  law  at  Cazenovia 
and  Hartford,  and  began  practice  in  1850.  He  im- 
mediately became  chairman  of  the  Free-soil  state 
committee,  wrote  for  the  Free-soil  press,  and  spoke 
in  every  canvass.  He  stoutly  opposed  the  Know- 
Nothings,  and  devoted  his  energies  to  the  union  of 
all  opponents  of  slavery.  The  first  meeting  for 
the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  in  Con- 
necticut was  held  in  his  office,  at  his  call,  4 Feb., 
1850.  Among  those  present  were  Gideon  Welles 
and  John  M.  Niles.  Mr.  Hawley  gave  three 
months  to  speaking  in  the  Fremont  canvass  of 
1856.  In  February,  1857,  he  abandoned  law 
practice,  and  became  editor  of  the  Hartford 
“ Evening  Press,”  the  new  distinctively  Republi- 
can paper.  His  partner  was  William  Faxon,  after- 
waru  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy.  Ho  re- 
sponded to  the  first  call  for  troops  in  1861  by 
drawing  up  a form  of  enlistment,  and,  assisted 
by  Drake,  afterward  colonel  of  the  10th  regi- 
ment, raising  rifle  company  A,  1st  Connecticut 
volunteers,  which  was  organized  and  accepted  in 
twenty-four  hours,  Hawley  having  j>ersonally  en- 
gaged rifles  at  Sharp’s  factor?.  He  became  the 
captain,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  vol- 
unteer in  the  state.  He  received  special  praise 
for  good  conduct  at  Bull  Run  from  Gen.  Krastus 
I).  Keyes,  brigade  commander.  He  directly  united 
with  Col.  Alfred  II.  Terry  in  raising  the  7th  Con- 
necticut volunteers,  a three  years’  regiment,  of 
which  he  was  lieutenant -colonel.  It  went  south  in 
the  Port  Royal  expedition,  ami  on  the  capt  ure  of  the 
forts  was  the  first  sent  ashore  as  a garrison.  It  was 
engaged  four  mont  hs  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Pulaski, 
and  upon  the  surrender  was  selected  as  the  garri- 
son. Hawley  succeeded  Terry,  and  commanded  tho 
regiment  in  the  lmttlcs  of  James  Island  and  Poco- 
taligo,  and  in  Hnuinan’s  expedition  to  Florida.  Fie 
went  with  his  regiment  to  Florida,  in  January,  1863, 
and  commanded  the  post  of  Femandina,  whence 
in  April  he  undertook  an  unsuccessful  exjtedition 
against  Charleston.  He  also  commanded  a brigade 
on  Morris  Island  in  the  siege  of  Charleston  and 
the  capture  of  Fort  Wagner.  In  February,  1864, 
he  huu  a brigade  under  Gen.  Truman  Seymour  in 
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the  battle  of  Olustoe,  Fla.,  where  the  whole  National 
forco  lost  38  per  cent.  His  regiment  was  one  of 
the  few  that  were  armed  with  the  Spencer  breech- 
loading  rifle.  This  weapon,  which  he  procured 
in  the  autumn  of  1863,  proved  very  effective  in 
the  hands  of  his  inen.  lie  went  to  Virginia  in 
April,  1864,  having  a brigade  in  Terry’s  division. 
Kith  corps.  Army  of  the  James,  and  was  in  the 
battles  of  Drewrv's  Bluff,  Deep  Run,  Derbytown 
Road,  and  various  affairs  near  Bermuda  Hundred  | 
and  Deep  Bottom.  Ho  commanded  a division  in  I 
the  fight,  on  the  Newmarket  road,  and  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  In  September,  1864, 
he  was  made  a brigadier-general,  having  been  re- 
peatedly recommended  by  his  immediate  supe-  | 
riore.  In  November,  1864,  he  commanded  a ; 
picked  brigade  sent  to  New  York  city  to  keep  the 
peace  during  the  week  of  the  presidential  election, 
tie  succeeded  to  Terry’s  division  when  Terry 
was  sent  to  Fort  Fisher  in  January,  1865,  after- 
ward rejoining  him  as  chief  of  staff,  10th  corps, 
and  on  the  capture  of  Wilmington  was  detached 
by  (Jen.  Schofield  to  establish  a base  of  supplies 
tnere  for  Sherman’s  army,  and  command  south- 
eastern North  Carolina.  In  June  he  rejoined 
Terry  as  chief  of  staff  for  the  Department  of 
Virginia.  In  October  he  went  home,  was  bre- 
vetted  major-general,  and  was  mustered  out,  15 
Jan.,  1866.  In  April,  1866,  he  was  elected  gov-  , 
emor  of  Connecticut,  but  he  was  defeated  in  1867,  j 
and  then,  having  united  the  **  Press  " and  the 
“Courant,”  he  resumed  editorial  life,  and  more 
vigorously  than  ever  entered  the  political  con- 
tests following  the  war.  He  was  always  in  de- 
mand as  u speaker  throughout  the  country.  He 
was  president  of  the  National  Republican  con  von-  1 
tion  in  1868,  secretary  of  the  committee  on  reso- 
lutions in  1872,  and  chairman  of  that  committee 
in  1876.  He  earnestly  opposed  paper  money  theo- 
ries. In  November,  18«2,  he  was  elected  to  fill 
a vacancy  in  congress  caused  by  the  death  of 
Julius  L.  Strong.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  43d 
congress,  defeated  for  the  44th  and  45th,  and 
re-elected  to  the  46th  (18?!t-’81).  He  was  elected 
senator  in  January,  1881,  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  his  party,  and  re-elected  in  like  manner  in 
January.  18$7,  for  the  term  ending  4 March,  18113. 
In  the  house  ho  served  on  the  committees  on 
claims,  banking  and  currency,  military  affairs, 
and  appropriations;  in  the  senate,  on  the  coin- 
mittees  on  coast* defences,  railroads,  printing,  ami 
military  affairs.  He  is  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  civil  service,  and  vigorously  promoted  ; 
the  enactment  of  civil-service- reform  legislation. 
He  was  also  chairman  of  a select  committee  on 
ordnance  and  war-shins,  and  submitted  a long 
and  valuable  report,  the  result  of  careful  investi- 
gation into  steel  production  and  heavy  guti-mak- 
ing  in  England  and  the  United  States.  In  the  l 
National  convention  of  1884  the  Connecticut  dele- 
gation unanimously  voted  for  him  for  president  ] 
in  every  ballot.  He  was  president  of  the  U.  S.  cen-  j 
tennial  commission  from  its  organization  in  1872 
until  the  close  of  its  lalx>rs  in  1877,  gave  two 
years  exclusively  to  the  work,  was  ex-officio  mem- 
ber of  its  committees,  and  appointed  all  save  the 
executive.  lie  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from 
Hamilton  in  1875.  and  from  Vale  in  1886.  Of  the 
former  institution  he  is  a trustee.  Ecclesiastically 
he  is  a Congregationalism  (Jen.  Hawley  is  an 
ardent  Republican,  one  of  the  most  acceptable 
extemporary  orators  in  the  republic,  a ladiever 
in  universal  suffrage,  the  American  people  and 
the  *•  American  way,”  is  a “ hard-money  ” man.  i 
would  adjust  the  tariff  so  as  to  benefit  native  I 


industries,  urges  the  reconstruction  of  our  naval 
and  coast  defences,  demands  a free  ballot  and  a 
fair  count  everywhere,  opposes  the  tendency  to 
federal  centralization,  and  is  a strict  construction- 
ist of  the  constitution  in  favor  of  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  the  individual  states. 

MAWl.EY,  William  Merrill,  lawyer,  b.  in 
Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  23  Aug..  1802;  d.  in  Hor- 
nellsville,  N.  Y.,  0 Feb..  1809.  His  father,  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  in  western  New  York,  was  a 
fanner,  and  unable  to  give  his  children  a classical 
education.  William  went  to  the  common  school, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  removed  to  Almond, 
Alleghany  CO.,  where  he  cleared  a piece  of  land  for 
tillage.  In  the  spring  of  1824  he  was  elected  con- 
stable, and  began  the  study  of  law  to  assist  him  in 
this  office.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1826, 
removed  to  Hornellsville  the  next  year,  and  prac- 
tised his  profession  until  his  appointment  in  1846 
a*<  first  judge  of  Steuben  county.  He  served  in 
the  state  senate,  was  a delegate  to  the  Democratic 
national  convention  of  22  Mav,  1848,  which  met  in 
Baltimore,  and  was  identified  with  the  **  Free-soil 
radical  delegation,"  which  culminated  in  the  Na- 
tional convention  of  9 Aug.,  1848,  held  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  in  which  Martin  Van  Bnren  was  nominated 
for  the  presidency.  Judge  Hawley  was  one  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  introduce  the  resolutions 
the  essential  elements  of  which  were  afterward 
adopted  by  the  Republican  party.  After  bis  re- 
tirement from  the  state  senate  he  did  not  again 
enter  public  life,  but,  devoting  himself  to  his  pro- 
fession, acquired  a large  fortune,  and  practised 
until  a short  time  before  his  death. 

HAWTHORNE.  Nathaniel,  author,  b.  in  Sa- 
lem. Mass.,  4 July,  1804;  d.  in  Plymouth,  N.  H„ 
18  May,  1864.  The  family  name  was  spelled 
Hathome  until  the 
author  inserted  the 
m\  In  1630  his  an- 
cestor, William,  at 
the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  Mime  from 
Wiltshire,  Eng- 
land. with  John 
Winthrop  in  the 
“ Arbella,”  and  set- 
tled in  Dorches- 
ter, Mass.  In  1636 
he  went  to  Salem, 
which  gave  him 
large  grants  of  land 
to  induce  him  to  re- 
move, holding  such 
a citizen  to  be  “a 
public  benefit.”  He 
was  a strict  Separatist,  a man  of  strong  char- 
acter and  great  energy,  and  in  the  little  village, 
which  was  the  grimmest  of  all  the  Puritan  ^com- 
munities, William  Hat  home  was  as  stem  arnr^l- 
most  as  conspicuous  a figure  as  John  Endicott. 
His  descendant  says  that  “he  had  all  the  Puri- 
tanic traits,  both  good  and  evil”;  and  it  is  easy 
to  fancy  the  fine,  strong  roots  of  the  authors 
genius  stretching  backward  and  feeding  upon  that 
rank  soil  of  early  Puritanism,  and  transmuting  its 
dark  and  acrid  juices  into  the  weird  and  exquisite 
blossoming  of  the  tales  and  romances.  William  died 
in  1681.  llis  son,  John,  like  his  father,  was  a per- 
secutor of  (Quakers,  and  he  was  the  chief  judge  in 
the  witch  trials  at  Salem,  in  which  his  treatment 
of  the  victims  was  harsh  and  cruel.  John  died  in 
1717.  Ilis  son,  Joseph,  was  a quiet  farmer,  and 
after  him  came  what  Hawthorne  calls  “a  dreary 
and  unprosperous  condition  of  the  race.”  The 
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men  followed  the  sea.  Joseph’s  son,  Daniel,  com- 
manded a privateer,  and  Daniels  son,  Nathaniel 
(father  of  the  author),  was  captain  of  a trading- 
vessel.  He  married  Elizabeth  Clark  Manning, 
and  died  in  Surinam  in  1808.  Nathaniel,  the  sec- 
ond of  three  children,  was  their  only  son.  He 
was  born  in  a plain  wooden  house  near  the  wharves, 
in  which  his  mother  wholly  secluded  herself  after 
her  husband’s  death.  From  the  earliest  days,  Sa- 
lem had  been  one  of  the  most  sombre  of  the  old 
New  England  towns ; “ its  long  and  lazy  street," 
Hawthorne  says,  “ lounging  wearisomely  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  peninsula,  with  Gallows  hill 
and  New  Guinea  at  one  end  and  a view  of  the 
almshouse  at  the  other.”  In  the  beginning  of 
the  century  it  was  an  important  port  for  the  In- 
dia trade.  But  in  Hawthorne’s  youth  it  began 
to  decline  with  the  other  New  England  sea-ports, 
and  in  1850  he  said  of  the  pavement  around  the 
custom-house,  that  it  “ has  grass  enough  growing 
in  its  chinks  to  show  that  it  has  not,  of  late  days, 
been  worn  by  any  multitudinous  resort  of  busi- 
ness.” Hawthorne  was  “a  pleasant  child,”  his 
sister  said,  “ quite  handsome,  with  golden  curls." 
But  the  austere  family  tradition,  the  melancholy 
temperament  of  his  taciturn  father,  the  secluded 
widowhood  of  his  mother,  the  decaving  old  sea- 
port of  witch-haunted  memories  in  which  he  lived, 
impressed  profoundly  the  imagination  of  the  soli- 
tary boy,  whose  **  native  propensities,"  as  he  said 
of  himself,  “were  toward  fuirv-land.”  At  the  age 
of  seven  he  was  placed  by  hfs  uncle  Manning  at 
the  school  of  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Worcester,  the  lexi- 
cographer, and,  being  severely  injured  while  play- 
ing f<w>t-ball,  he  was  confined  to  the  house  for  two 
rears,  where  Dr.  Worcester  still  taught  him,  and 
where  he  acquired  the  habit  of  reading.  His 
books  were  the  English  classics.  He  pored  over 
Spenser  and  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress,"  Froissart's 
“Chronicles"  and  Clarendon's  history,  and  he  was 
fascinated  by  the  “Newgate  Calendar."  In  1818 
his  mother  removed  with  her  family  to  Raymond, 
on  Seliogo  lake,  in  Maine,  to  a house  owned  by 
her  brother,  where  Hawthorne  remained  for  a 
jrar.  It  was  a wild  country,  with  scattered  clear- 
ings, and  " nine  tenths  of  it  primeval  woods." 
Here  he  lived  in  perfect  freedom,  he  says,  “like 
a bird  of  the  air.  But  here,  also,  roaming  the 
woods  alone  or  skating  or  “ camping  out,"  his 
habit  of  solitude  was  confirmed.  In  1819  he  was 
bock  again  in  Salem,  fitting  for  college,  and  quite 
sure  that  the  happiest  days  of  his  life  were  gone. 
Like  other  t>oys  about  entering  college,  he  specu- 
lated upon  his  future  vocation,  and  says  in  a letter 
that  he  would  not  be  a minister,  nor  a doctor,  nor 
a lawyer,  and  that  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  lie 
au  author.  There  Is  an  apocryphal  diary  of  those 
days,  which  was  published  in  the  Portland  "Tran- 
script ” in  1871  and  1873  by  the  person  who  pro- 
fessed to  own  it,  but  which  Hawthorne’s  son,  Julian, 
dismisses  verv  curtly  as  of  no  importance.  In  Au- 
gust, 1820,  Ilawthorne  issued  in  Salem  the  first 
number  of  a little  weekly  paper  called  the  "Spec- 
tator,” which  was  discontinued  in  the  middle  of 
September.  Iu  1821  he  entered  Bowdoin  crollege, 
Brunswick,  Me.,  “a  plain  country  college,"  then 
only  twenty-five  years  old.  Henry  W.  Ixmgfcl- 
low,  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  George  B.  Cheever.  and 
Horatio  Bridge  were  his  classmates,  and  Franklin 
Pierce,  afterward  president,  was  in  the  class  before 
him.  Bridge  and  Pierce  were  his  intimate  friends, 
and  in  the  dedication  of  the  "Snow  Image  ” Haw- 
thorne pleasantly  lays  upon  Bridge  the  responsibil- 
ity of  his  literary  career. 

The  year  that  he  entered  college  was  the  year 


in  which  a distinctive  American  literature  be- 
gan to  appear.  Brvant  published  in  that  year  his 
first  volume  of  poeins,  Cooper  his  “ Spy,”  Dana 
the  " Idle  Man,”  and  Pcreival  his  first  volume  of 
poems,  which  Edward  Everett  hailed  as  the  har- 
binger of  a golden  day.  Ilulleck’s  and  Drake’s 
" Croakers  " were  already  familiar,  and  the  next 
year  Miss  Sedgwick’s  “New  England  Tale"  was 
published.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Hawthorne 
was  aware  of  this  literary  avatar  and  premise; 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  influence  from  it  upon  his 
own  works.  In  college  he  wus  distinguished  only 
for  his  themes.  He  wrote  indifferent  verse,  anti 
read  Scott’s  novels,  and  Godwin's,  which  he  “ liked 
next  to  Scott,"  and,  without  the  fear  of  the  stem 
old  Puritan  Hathomes  before  his  eyes,  and  to  the 
alarm  of  the  college  authorities,  he  sometimes 
played  cards  and  showed  the  natural  tastes  of 
vigorous  youth.  He  was  graduated  in  1825,  re- 
turned to  Salem,  and  became  an  absolute  recluse, 
imprisoned,  as  lie  said,  " in  a lonely  chamber,” 
where,  however,  he  felt  afterward  that  his  mind 
and  character  were  formed,  and  in  which  he  said 
“ fame  was  won.”  He  read  and  wrote  by  day  and 
night,  seldom  going  out  except  at  twilight  for  long, 
lonely  walks  along  the  sea-snore  and  through  the 
dusky  streets  of  the  town.  For  twelve  years  this 
was  his  life,  and,  although  constantly  writing  and 
publishing,  he  was,  in  his  own  words,  “ the  obscur- 
est man  of  letters  in  America."  In  1828  he  pub- 
lished, anonymously  and  at  his  own  expense,  a 
novel  entitled  “ Fanshawe."  It  made  no  impres- 
sion. but  it  has  traces  of  his  characteristic  power 
and  his  admirable  literary  style.  Only  a few  hun- 
dred copies  were  sold,  and  he  endeavored  success- 
fully to  suppress  it.  But  it  is  included  in  the 
latest  editions  of  his  works.  The  failure  probably 
affected  him  deeply,  for  he  had  the  generous  thirst 
for  fame  which  belongs  to  genius.  He  was  not, 
however,  wholly  disheartened,  and  a little  later  he 
completed  a series  of  ‘‘.Seven  Tales  of  My  Native 
Lana,”  some  relating  to  witchcraft  and  some  to 
piracy  and  the  sea.  He  found  a publisher  with 
difficulty,  and  there  were  such  delays  in  publish- 
ing that  Hawthorne  withdrew  the  manuscript  and 
burned  it.  But,  however  sobered  by  sharp  expe- 
rience, his  good  genius  would  not  suffer  him  to 
abandon  her.  Of  this  time  he  said  to  a friend  af- 
terward : " 1 passed  the  day  in  writing  stories,  and 
the  night  in  burning  them.”  The  solitude  and 
seclusion  of  his  life  were  due  not  only  to  his  tem- 
perament and  to  disappoint inent  by  his  literary 
failures,  but  to  the  social  ostracism  of  Democrats 
in  the  little  town,  which  was  a stronghold  of 
Federalism  and  the  verv  seat  of  the  Essex  junto, 
the  aulic  council  of  the  Federal  party.  Haw- 
thorne’s father  had  been  a Democrat,  and  the 
son,  with  no  taste  for  politics,  naturally  accepted 
the  paternal  party  connection,  and  had* no  dispo- 
sition to  dispute  any  penalty  attaching  to  it.  In 
1830  he  travelltMl  with  an  uncle  in  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut.  The  next  year  he  was  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  about  this  time  he  wandered  as 
far  as  Ticonderoga  and  Niagara.  But  the  excur- 
sions were  brief.  He  was  soon  again  in  his  soli- 
tary room,  and,  no  longer  attempting  the  publica- 
tion of  a book,  he  was  content  to  send  short  stories 
and  sketches  and  essays  to  the  Salem  “ Gazette  ” 
and  the  “ New  England  Magazine."  He  sent  some 
manuscripts,  including  several  of  the  "Twice-told 
Tales,”  to  Samuel  G.  Goodrich,  the  editor  of  the 
Boston  “Token  and  Atlantic  Souvenir,”  who  wrote 
to  him  in  January,  1830,  that  he  would  trv  to  in- 
duce a publisher  to  undertake  the  work,  and  offered 
him  $35  for  the  first  publication  of  the  “ Gentle 
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Boy”  in  the  “Token.”  Hawthorne  assented  to 
the  publication  of  any  of  the  tales,  and  in  Mav, 
1831,  Mr.  Goodrich  published  four  of  them.  Al- 
though these  talcs  and  sketches,  in  the  “ Token  ” and 
elsewhere,  were  received  without  general  acclama- 
tion, there  were  some  sagacious  readers  who  per- 
ceived the  rare  and  subtle  genius  of  the  author,  and 
among  these  were  three  accomplished  young  women 
of  Salem,  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody  and  her  sis- 
ters, who  heard,  to  their  surprise  and  pleasure,  that 
the  writer  was  the  son  of  their  neighbor,  the  widow 
Hathorne.  The  acquaintance  of  the  families  fol- 
lowed, and  the  second  sister,  Sophia,  a woman  of 
singular  accomplishment,  of  the  most  poetic  na- 
ture and  charming  character,  afterward  became 
Mrs.  Hawthorne. 

Meanwhile,  in  1836,  Mr.  Goodrich,  who  evi- 
dently recognized  the  promise  of  the  young  au- 
thor, engaged  him  at  a salary  of  $500,  of  which 
he  received  but  little,  to  edit  the  “ American  Maga- 
zine of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowledge,”  a 
work  that  belonged  to  the  Bewick  publishing 
company,  of  which  Goodrich  was  manager.  Haw- 
thorne also  compiled  for  the  company  a “ Univer- 
sal History,”  from  which  sprang  tne  famous  works 
of  Peter  Parley,  and  for  which  he  received  $100. 
His  gains  were  very  small,  although  his  modest 
and  abundant  labors  were  gradually  winning  ap- 
preciation. In  1885  the  notices  in  the  I»ndon 
- Athenanm ” of  his  tales  published  ill  the  “To- 
ken ” were  so  encouraging  that  he  began  to  think 
of  issuing  them  in  a volume.  His  faithful  friend 
Bridge  warmly  urged  the  publication,  and  assumed 
the  pecuniary  risk,  and  early  in  1837  the  first  se- 
ries of  “ Twice-told  Tales”  was  published  by  the 
American  stationers’  company  in  Boston.  Haw- 
thorne sent  a copy  to  Longfellow’,  whose  “ Outre 
Mer”  had  charmed  him,  regretting  that  they  had 
not  been  more  intimate  in  college,  and  I^ongfcllow 
reviewed  the  book  with  enthusiasm  in  the  “ North 
American  Review.”  Hawthorne  afterward  sug- 
gested to  Longfellow  the  story  of  “ Evangeline,” 
and  greeted  the  poem  as  the  best  of  the  poet’s 
works.  Longfellow  wTas  very  sensible  of  Haw- 
thorne’s generosity,  and  the  warm  friendship  of  the 
two  authors  and  neighbors  was  never  disturbed. 
Six  or  seven  hundred  copies  of  “ Twice-told 
Tales”  were  sold,  and  the  book  was  favorably  no- 
ticed, though  the  quality  of  the  author's  genius  I 
was  not  perceived.  It  was  generally  treated  as  a | 
mere  pleasant  talent.  But  those  talcs  reveal  a 
power  of  imagination,  a spiritual  * insight  and 
knowledge  of  the  obscurer  motives  of  human  na- 
ture, ami  they  are  told  with  a felicity  and  repose 
of  manner  that  have  not  been  surpassed  in  our 
literature.  They  have  often,  indeed,  a sombre  I 
tone,  a fateful  sense  of  gloom,  which  is  half  weird,  | 
sometimes  almost  uncanny,  but  of  which  the  fas- 
cination is  irresistible.  Their  publication  marked 
a distinct  epoch  in  American  literature.  In  1837 
Hawthorne  visited  his  friend  Bridge  in  Maine,  and 
in  1838  he  began  to  write  for  the  “ Democratic 
Review,”  which  was  edited  by  John  L.  O’Sullivan. 
He  was  now  engaged  to  Miss  Peabody,  and  began 
to  think  of  a provision  for  marriage,  and  in  Janu- 
ary, 1839,  George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  who  was 
collector  of  customs  at  Boston,  appointed  him  a 
weigher  and  gauger,  with  a salary  of  $1,200. 

Two  years  later,  when  the  Whigs  came  in,  he 
was  dismissed  from  his  place.  His  literary  work 
was  suspended  during  his  official  term,  and  he  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  wcarv  of  its  rou- 
tine. But  he  said  that  he  enjoyed  the  society  of 
sailors,  who  knew  him  and  treated  him  only  as  a 
government  officer,  and  not  as  an  author.  It  re- 


leased him  from  self-consciousness.  In  1841  the 
first  part  of  “Grandfather’s  Chair”  was  published 
in  Boston  and  New  York.  It  is  a series  of  admi- 
rable sketches  for  children  of  New  England  history 
which  always  pleased  his  imagination.  In  April 
of  this  year,  also,  he  joined  the  company  of  Boston 
scholars  and  educated  men  and  women  who  began 
at  Brook  Farm,  an  estate  of  two  huudred  acres  in 
West  Roxbury,  the  experiment  of  an  Arcadia,  in 
which  every  member  should  do  his  share  of  the 
necessary  manual  labor  and  so  secure  to  all  the  de- 
sirable mental  leisure.  But  with  the  “ transcen- 
dental movement”  from  which  the  enterprise 
sprang  Hawthorne  had  little  sympathy,  and  he  was 
really  out  of  the  current  of  characteristic  life  at 
the  farm.  The  association  was  one  of  the  expres- 
sions of  the  reinarkablo  intellectual  and  moral 
renaissance  of  that  period  in  New  England  of 
which  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  is  the  most  striking 
representative,  and  which  has  deeply  influenced 
the  national  life.  But  to  Hawthorne,  as  his 
“ American  Note- Book  ” shows,  the  sylvuti  fx>cin 
was  very  prosaic.  “I  went  to  live  in  A ready,”  he 
said  to  a friend,  “and  found  myself  up  to  the  chin 
in  a barn-yard.”  There  was  indeed  no  stouter 
manual  worker  than  he.  He  toiled  sometimes 
for  sixteen  hours  a day,  and  he  invested  $1,000, 
his  savings  from  the  custom-house,  in  the  enter- 
prise at  Brook  Farm,  hoping  to  lie  married  and  to 
find  a home  there.  His  modesty  and  sincerity,  and 
an  indefinable  manliness  of  nature,  fascinated  his 
associates.  But  the  very  genius  of  the  place  was 
social,  and  he  always  carried  solitude  with  him. 
Like  his  “ Miles  Coverdale,”  he  was  a spectator,  not 
a participant.  Indeed,  in  all  places  and  under  all 
circumstances  his  native  propensity  toward  fain- 
land  was  so  strong  that  actual  life  seemed  to  he 
spectral  to  him.  Naturally,  Brook  Farm  was  es- 
sentially uncongenial,  yet  his  “ Blithedale  Ro- 
mance” is  the  only  permanent  memorial  in  any 
form  of  art  of  that  romantic,  earnest,  and  humane 
endeavor  for  a higher  form  of  human  society. 

Hawthorne  was  married  in  July,  1842,  and  went 
immediately  to  the  old  manse  in  Concord,  Mass., 
on  Concord  river  and  close  by  the  site  of  the  old 
bridge,  of  which  Emerson’s  lines,  engraved  upon 
the  monument,  tell  the  story  : 

“ Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood. 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.” 
The  old  manse  is  one  of  the  most  historic  houses 
in  the  country.  It  is  a gambrel-roofed  structure 
of  wood,  erected  in  1705.  From  the  window  of 
the  little  study  at  the  back  of  the  house,  on  the 
second  floor,  the  Rev.  William  Emerson  had  seen 
the  Revolutionary  battle  of  which  his  narrative  is 
the  earliest  and  most  authentic.  In  the  same  room 
his  grandson.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  wrote  “ Na- 
ture,” and  Hawthorne  many  of  the  tales  that  were 
first  published  in  the  “ Democratic  Review.”  and 
were  then  collected  in  the  “ Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse.”  In  this  home  Hawthorne  devoted  him- 
self wholly  to  literature  and  happiness.  “ For, 
now  being  happy,”  he  savs  in  the  delightful  intro- 
duction to  the  “ Mosses,  “ I felt  as  if  there  were 
no  quest  ion  to  be  put.”  The  contrast  with  his  late 
life,  either  in  t he  custom-house  or  at  Brook  Farm, 
was  refreshing  to  him.  The  manse  was  separated 
from  the  country  road  by  a straight  avenue  of 
black  ash-trees,  and  as  he  entered  it  with  his  bride, 
” the  wheel-track  leading  to  the  door,  as  well  as 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  avenue,  was  almost  over- 
grown with  grass,”  as  befitted  the  path  to  Haw- 
thorne’s door.  He  resumed  Ilia  old  solitary  habits, 
and  was  seen  bv  his  neighbors  only  upon  his  daily 
walks  to  the  village  post-office,  about  a mile  away. 
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Again  he  was  a bird  of  the  night,  and  after  dusk  he 
unmoored  his  boat  at  the  foot  of  the  garden  and  pod- 
dltd  alone  about  the  winding  stream,  in  a glimmer- 
ing realm  that  seemed  this  native  fairy-land.  Some- 
times he  took  a whole  holiday  with  the  poet  Ellery 
C'hanning,  almost  the  only  neighlx>r  whom  he  saw, 
and  sometimes  also  Emerson  or  Henry  Thoreau 
«une  to  the  manse.  Hut  their  visits  were  few,  for 
Hawthorne's  reserve  was  invincible  to  both  of 
them.  Margaret  Fuller,  whose  sister  Ellery  C'han- 
ning had  married,  also  came ; but  the  sympathy 
of  the  visitor  and  the  host  was  not  complete. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  happiness  of  these  days, 
in  whieh  Hawthorne’s  eldest  child  was  born  and 
“ Kappoccini's  Daughter”  was  written.  Ilis  in- 
come was  drawn  mainly  from  payments  for  the 
stories  in  the  “ Democratic  Review'* — payment  in- 
deed which  was  not  large  and  not  always  prompt. 
Rat  housekeeping  at  the  manse  was  very  simple 
and  frugal,  and  m the  occasional  absences  of  his 
wife,  Hawthorne  oflen  remained  entirely  alone  or 
with  some  frieud  as  a guest,  and  then  housekeep- 
ing became  a picnic,  and  they  cooked  the  dinner 
and  washed  tne  dishes  together  with  an  ease  and 
glee  that  were  natural  to  Brook-Fanners.  Among 
the  mouses  gathered  in  1843  were  the  “Celes- 
tial Railroad,”  “The  Precession  of  Life,”  “Fire 
Worship,”  “ Buds  and  Bird  Voices,"  and  “ Roger 
Mai  vin  s Burial,”  all  of  whieh  appeared  in  the 
* Democratic  Review.”  “ Rappoccmi’s  Daughter” 


was  published  in  the  “Review "in  1844,  and  in 
1845  the  second  series  of  “ Twice-told  Talcs  ” 
was  issued  in  Boston.  This  series  begins  with 
the  four  “ Legends  of  the  Province  House,”  tales 
especially  characteristic  of  Hawthorne’s  genius, 
and  they  instantly  added  another  romantic  glamour 
to  the  famous  Revolutionary  town  of  Boston.  In 
the  same  year  Hawthorne  edited  the  “African 
Journal  ” of  his  friend  Bridge,  of  the  navy,  for 
publication  as  a book,  and  the  “ Papers  of  an  Old 
Dartmoor  Prisoner  ” for  the  “ Democratic  Review.” 
The  accompanying  illustration  represents  the  old 
manse  occupied  by  the  Hawthornes. 

He  was  now  forty  years  old,  and  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  original  of  American  authors. 
He  had  made  his  way  noiselessly  by  sheer  force  of 
genius.  There  had  been  no  sudden  and  brilliant 
“sensation.”  but  the  public  hail  become  gradually 
aw*ro  of  the  presence  of  a new  literary  force,  the 
full  scope  and  character  of  which  were  not  as  yet 
apprehended.  lie  was  still  compelled,  as  he  wrote 
in  1844,  “to  work  hard  for  small  gains.”  But  the 
publishers  were  on  the  scent.  In  October,  1845, 
ne  was  urged  by  Wiley  and  Putnam,  of  New  York,  to 
give  them  a volume  of  tales  for  their  “ Library  of 
American  Books,”  and  also  a history  of  witch- 
craft, whieh  had  been  suggested  to  him  as  a prem- 
ising subject.  This  work,  however,  he  did  not  at- 
tempt. But  in  1846  Wiley  and  Putnam  published, 


in  two  volumes,  as  the  seventeenth  number  of 
their  pretty  paper-covered  series,  “ Mosses  from  an 
Old  Manse.”  Besides  the  tales  already  mentioned 
as  written  in  1843,  there  were  included  in  the 
volumes  “The  Birthmark,”  “Young  Goodman 
Brown,”  “ The  New  Adam  and  Eve,”  **  The  Christ- 
mas Banquet,”  “Drewne’s  Wooden  Image,”  “The 
Artist  of  the  Beautiful,”  and  other  tales  no  less 
striking  and  imaginative.  They  are  of  the  same 
general  character  as  the  “Twice-told  Talcs,”  but 
they  have  the  air  of  larger  experience,  although 
Hawthorne’s  work  is  of  singularly  uniform  excel- 
lence. His  genius  was  early  matured,  and  his 
sinewy,  simple,  lucid  style  was  never  youthful  in 
the  sense  of  crudity,  rhetorical  excess,  or  restless- 
ness. But  his  imagination  was  richer  and  bis  in- 
sight deeper.  In  a letter  to  Longfellow  in  1837, 
after  the  publication  of  the  “Twice-told  Talcs,” 
he  says  that  he  lies  under  the  disadvantage  of  lack 
of  material  from  the  narrow  conditions  of  his  life 
and  want  of  experience.  But  the  custom-house. 
Brook  Farm,  Concord,  and  marriage  had  brought 
him  out  of  the  old  Salem  routine,  and  he  was  in 
the  ripeness  of  his  power  when  the  “ Mosses”  were 
published.  In  comjxarison  with  his  larger  works, 
they  now  seem  like  the  rosy  blossoms  in  nis  apple- 
orchard  in  May.  compared  with  the  rounded  fruit 
on  the  trees  in  October — “another,  yet  the  same,” 
Hawthorne's  income,  however,  was  now  so  di- 
minished— for  he  had  lost  his  venture  at  Brook 
Farm,  and  the  “ Democratic  Review  ” had  failed, 
largely  in  debt  to  him — that  he  left  the  old  manse, 
after  occupying  it  for  nearly  four  years,  and,  re- 
turning to  Salem,  was  appointed  surveyor  in  the 
custom-house  in  1848.  Here  he.  remained  for  three 
years,  of  which  he  has  told  the  story  in  the  in- 
troduction to  “The  Scarlet  letter.”  In  this  in- 
troduction lie  speaks  of  himself  and  others  with  a 
freedom  that  might  seem  to  be  remarkable  in  a man 
so  shy.  But  happily,  in  writing,  his  genius  had  full 
play  without  tne  constraint  arising  from  a sense 
of  the  personal  presence  of  others.  This  introduc- 
tion is  a delightful  fragment  of  autobiography, 
but  the  candor  with  which  he  »|M>ke  of  Salem  and 
of  his  official  associates  was  warmly  resented.  It 
was  evidently  thought  to  be  a little  parricidal  in  a 
son  of  Salem  to  speak  so  plainly  of  the  town  and 
the  towns|»eople.  But  Hawthorne  replied  that  he 
owed  nothing  to  a town  that  had  permitted  its  son 
— and  he  might  have  said  one  of  its  most  illus- 
trious children — “to  be  deliberately  lied  dowm,” 
which  he  felt ‘to  have  been  his  fate  at  the  time  of 
his  official  removal.  The  three  years  of  his  Salem 
survevorship  have  no  record  in  the  “ American 
Note-Books.”  But  during  this  time  he  wrote  the 
first  draft  of  “The  Scarlet  I jet  ter,”  a longer  tale 
than  any  of  the  earlier  works,  which  proved  to  be 
so  sombre  that  he  thought  it  wiser  to  publish 
with  it  some  sketches  afterward  issued  with  the 
“Snow  Image.”  But  his  friend,  James  T.  Fields, 
the  publisher,  on  reading  the  manuscript,  was  so 
profoundly  impressed  by  it  that  Hawthorne  took 
heart,  completed  the  work,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1850  the  romance  was  published.  The  first  edition 
of  5,000  copies  was  sold  in  two  weeks.  But  great 
as  was  the  publisher’s  admiration  of  the  work,  he 
distrusted  its  popular  success,  and  the  type  was 
distributed.  It  was.  however,  immediately  reset 
and  stereotyped.  The  liook  was  at  once  reprint- 
ed in  England,  and  its  reception  in  both  coun- 
tries was  enthusiastic.  The  author  had  made  the 
“ten-strike "of  which,  in  speaking  of  the  enthusi- 
asm of  his  wife  and  his  publisher,  he  had  humor* 

I ously  written  to  his  friend  Bridge,  and  from  being 
! (he  obscurest  of  American  authors  he  had  sud- 
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■denly  become  one  of  the  most  renowned.  In  the  I 
preface  to  the  “ Marble  Faun  ” he  said  after-  I 
ward  that  “no  author  without  a trial  can  conceive 
the  difficulty  of  writing  a romance  about  a coun- 
try where  there  is  no  shadow,  no  uutiquitv,  no 
mystery,  no  picturesque  and  gloomy  wrong,  nor 
anything  but  a commonplace  prosperity  in  broad 
anil  simple  daylight.”  But  his  early  works  were 
a series  of  sketchesof  just  such  romances,  and  “The  i 
Scarlet  Letter”  was  a romance  drawn  from  the 
shadow  and  mystery  and  bareness  of  the  earliest 
civilized  life  of  that  country,  a tale  which  made 
its  gloom  marvellously  picturesque  and  pathetic,  | 
and  proved  that.  American  genius  could  find  no  | 
more  prolific  subjects  for  imaginative  treatment  in 
literature  than  those  that  the  annals  of  its  own 
country  could  furnish.  “ The  Scarlet  letter  ” 
interprets  with  profound  perception  and  sympa-  [ 
thetic  delicacy  and  skill  the  old  New  England  | 
spirit  and  character  and  life  which  have  powerfully  i 
influenced  the  development  of  American  civiliza- 
tion. As  a study  of  the  solitary  human  soul  in- 
volved in  sin  and  struggling  with  its  own  weakness 
and  sophistry,  seeking  in  the  darkness  of  conceal- 
ment the  succor  that  could  Ik*  found  only  in  the 
full  light  of  penitence,  the  romance  is  a remarkable 
addition  to  imaginative  literature,  and  distinctively 
characteristic  of  Hawthorne’s  genius. 

In  the  summer  of  1850,  after  the  publication  of 
“ The  Scarlet  letter,”  Hawthorne  removed  to  Len-  i 
ox,  in  Berkshire  co„  Mass.,  and  occupied,  as  he  ‘ 
said,  “the  ugliest  little  old  red  farm-house  you 
ever  saw,”  on  the  Iwnk  of  the  pretty  lake  known  as 
“ The  Stock  bridge  Bowl,”  with  a southward,  vista 
of  high  hills.  He  was  now  one  of  the  most  famous  i 
aut  hors  of  his  time,  but  he  secluded  himself  here 
as  elsewhere,  and  almost  his  only  companion  was  j 
Herman  Melville,  the  author  of  “ Typee,  who  lived  j 
at  Pittsfield.  In  the  old  red  farm-house  Haw  t horne  , 
wrote  “ The  House*  of  the  Seven  Gables,”  which 
was  published  early  in  1851,  and  which  he  preferred 
to  “The  Scarlet  Letter,”  thinking  it  more  character- 
istic of  his  mind  and  more  proper  and  natural  for 
him  to  write.  It  is  certainly  equally  characteristic 
with  “The  Scarlet  Letter,"  for  it  is  another  presen- 
tation of  what  Melville  called  the  “ tragic  phase  of 
humanity,”  which  Hawthorne  instinctively  treated 
with  extraord inary  subtlety  and  power.  *The  can- 
vas of  “The  House  of  the  "Seven  Gables”  is  larger 
than  that  of  “The  Scarlet  Letter.”  There  are 
more  figures,  and  they  are  more  finely  elaborated, 
and  there  is  a cheerful  play  of  humor  and  sun- 
shine. Phoebe,  Hepzilmh,  Judge  Pyncheon,  and 
Clifford  are  masterly  delineations,  like  portraits  of 
Titian  and  Rembrandt  and  Raphael  which  do  not 
fade  with  time.  The  popular  success  of  “ The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables  ” was  even  greater  than 
that  of  its  predecessor.  The  sunshine  of  prosperi- 
ty seemed  to  quicken  the  fertility  of  the  author’s 
genius,  and  in  the  summer  of  1851  he  wrote  “ The 
Wonder  Book,”  a charming  retelling  for  children 
of  some  of  the  classical  myths,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  “Snow  Itnuge  and  Other  Twice-told 
Tales  ” was  made  ready,  but  it  was  not  published  un- 
til 1852.  In  the  autumn  of  1851  the  roving  author, 
like  a Bedouin  poet,  struck  his  tent  again,  and  re- 
moved to  West  Newton,  near  Boston,  where  he 
wrote”  The  Blithedale  Romance.”  This  tale  was 
suggested  by  the  life  at  Brook  Farm,  its  mo- 
tives, and  some  of  its  characters.  But,  as  Haw- 
thorne said,  it  must  not  be  read  “as  if  it  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  Brook  Farm,  which,  essentially,  it 
has  not,  but  merely  for  its  own  story  and  charac- 
ter.” It  is,  as  Mr.  Lathrop  says,  the  story  of  a 1 
man  dominated  by  a theory,  and,  by  blind  abandon-  J 


ment  to  it,  mining  himself  and  those  who  trust 
him.  But  upon  this  simple  motive  the  author 
plays  with  his  familiar  and  marvellous  skill.  The 
sweet  and  shadowy  Priscilla,  the  superb  Zenohia, 
the  intensely  self-concentrated  and  powerful  Hol- 
lingsworth, old  Moodie,  and  the  placid,  solitary 
observer.  Miles  Coverdale,  are  drawn  at  once  with 
airy  delicacy  and  incisive  force.  The  final  scene 
of  the  romance  was  suggested  by  a melancholy 
incident  in  Concord,  which  deeply  affected  Haw- 
thorne's imagination,  the  suicide  by  drowning  of  a 
farmer’s  daughter,  an  interesting  girl  whose  mind 
had  grown  morbid  in  the  melancholy  consciousness 
of  the  hopeless  difference  between  the  circumstances 
of  her  life  and  her  educated  tastes  and  refined  ac- 
complishments. Iler  laxly  was  found  at  night,  and 
raised  by  the  light  of  torches,  Hawthorne  giving 
his  strong  arm  to  the  painful  sendee.  The  success 
of  “The  Blithedale  Romance ” was  not  less  than 
that  of  the  other  tales. 

In  the  summer  of  1852  Hawthorne  removed  to 
Concord,  where  he  bad  bought  a house  which  he 
called  “ The  Wayside,”  and  which  he  said  Henry 
Thoreau  told  him  was  once  occupied  by  a man 
who  thought  he  should  never  die.  This  fancy  was 
the  motive  of  “Septimius  Felton.”  In  August, 
1852,  he  published  a campaign  life  of  Franklin 
Pierce,  his  old  college  friend,  a candidate  for  the 
presidency.  Hawthorne  was  very  loth  to  under- 
take it;  but  Pierce  pressed  him,  and  ho  could  not 
refuse.  Although  a Democrat,  Hawthorne  t«x>k  no 
active  part  in  politics,  and  the  itolitical  situation 
of  the  country  merely  irritated  him.  He  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  anti-slavery  controversy,  and 
he  could  not  affect  a sympathy  ihat  he  did  not  feel. 
The  controversy,  however,  was  so  earnest  and 
radical,  absorbing  every  other  public  interest,  dis- 
solving and  reorganizing  political  parties,  that 
Hawthorne’s  position  deeply  pained  many  of  his 
friends.  But  he  looked  upon  the  contest  with  an 
air  of  remote  indifference,  which  was  characteristic 
and  sincere,  but  none  the  less  strange  and  inex- 
plicable to  ardent  cointwtnnts.  His  friend  Fierce 
was  elected.  During  the  subsequent  winter  Haw- 
thorne wrote  the  “ Tanglewoou  Talcs,”  a second 
series  of  the  “ Wonder  Book,”  and  in  the  spring  of 
1858,  after  much  reluctance  upon  his  part  to  take 
office,  he  was  appointed  to  the  consulate  at  Liver- 
pool, the  most  lucrative  place  in  the  gift  of  the 
president.  In  the  summer  of  1858  he  sailed  for 
Liverpool  with  his  family.  He  lived  in  England 
for  four  years,  and  the  record  of  his  English  life 
is  found  in  the  “English  Note-Books  ” and  “Our 
Old  Home.”  At  the  end  of  185?  he  went  to 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  returning  to  Eng- 
land in  18511.  His  “French  and  Italian  Note- 
Books”  contain  the  story  of  his  travels.  In  Italv 
he  sketched  the  tale  of  “ The  Marble  Faun,”  which 
he  completed  in  England,  and  it  was  published 
simultaneously  in  Boston  and  London  in  1800,  the 
English  edition  hearing  the  title  “ Transformation.” 
It  was  seven  years  since  his  last  publication  of  a 
romance,  and  he  had  now  laid  the  scene  in  Italy 
and  not  in  New  England.  But  the  genius  of  the 
story-teller  was  unchanged.  There  are  the  same 
vast,  shadowy  suggestion,  the  fascination  of  the 
problem  of  moral  guilt,  the  interaction  of  the 
strongest  individualities;  there  are  passion, sorrow, 
human  feeling,  a xolernnitv  in  human  life,  all 
wrought  into  a love-tale  which  is  told  with  the 
power  that  throws  upon  the  reader  a glamour  of 
cuchantment. 

Hawthorne  returned  to  the  United  States  just  as 
the  fierce  anti-slavery  controversy  was  deepening 
into  war.  In  185?  he  had  written  to  Bridge  that 
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he  sympathized  with  the  northern  feeling,  hut  his 
sympathy  has  still  the  uir  «*f  remoteness.  After 
toe  war  began  he  wrote:  “I  approve  the  war  as 
much  as  any  man : hut  I don't  quite  see  w lmt  wo 
are  fighting  for."  He  was  still  a spectator,  not  an 
actor.  A utile  later  he  despaired  of  the  restorat  ion 
of  the  Union,  and  in  the  spring  of  1802  he  went  to 
Washington  and  wrote  a paper  for  the  **  Atlantic 
Monthly.”  called  “Chiefly  alamt  War-Matters." 
The  tone  of  this  paper  was  half-Unitering,  a tone 
perfectly  natural  to  the  man  whom  the  situation 
harassed  ami  angered  as  much  as  it  mined.  Hut 
the  editor  felt  that  such  a tone  would  jar  harshly 
upon  the  public  mind,  ami  made  excisions,  which 
were de*cn bed  good-humoredly  in  foot-notes  writ- 
ten as  if  by  the  editor,  but  hv  the  author  himself. 

Just  liefore  the  visit  to  Washington  he  wrote  to 
Bridge  that  he  hail  1m* gun  another  romance.  This 
was  proltahly  “ I)r.  Grunshawe’s  Secret."  He  con- 
cluded some  papers  begun  in  England,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  “Atlantic  Monthly,  which  in  1803 
were  issued  with  others  in  a volume  called  “Our 
Old  Home."  This  he  dedicated  to  his  friend 
Pierre;  but  public  feeling  was  so  strong  against 
the  ex-president  that  his  publishers  bogged  the 
author  not  to  imperil  thus  tne  success  of  the  Un>k. 
Hawthorne  replied  that  “if  the  public  of  the 
north  see  fit  to  ostracize  me  for  this,  I can  only  say 
that  I would  gladly  sacrifice  a thousand  or  two 
dollars  rather  than  retain  the  good-will  «*f  such  a 
herd  of  dolts  and  mean-spirited  scoundrels.”  This 
was  said  without  any  passion.  While  the  matter 
was  still  pending,  on  20  July,  1803,  he  wrote  to  a 
friend:  “The  dedication  can  hurt  nolmdy  hut  my 
book  and  myself.  1 know  that  it  will  do  that,  blit 
am  content  to  take  the  conseouences  rather  than 
eo  back  from  what  I deliberately  judge  it  right  to 
aa"  In  the  same  letter  he  says  that  the  war 
should  have  been  avoided,  and  that  the  best  sett  la- 
ment would  lie  a separation  “giving  us  the  wot 
hank  of  the  Mississippi  and  a boundary-line  afford- 
ing as  much  southern  soil  as  we  can  hope  to  digest 
into  freedom  in  another  century.”  The  dedicat  ion 
was  published. and  neither  the  l>onk  nor  the  author 
was  ostracized.  The  title  “ Our  Old  Home”  ex- 
presses the  strong  filial  feeling  of  the  genuine  son 
of  New  England  for  the  old  England  of  his  an- 
cestors, a filling  very  natural  ami  common  among 
the  truest  Americans.  The  book  is  a series  <*f 
shrewd  and  delightful  descriptive  sketches,  with 
some  frank  criticisms  upon  English  life,  which 
were  not  altogether  relished  in  England.  The  first 
part  of  “The  Dolliver  Romance”  was  published  in 
the”  Atlantic  Monthly,”  in  July,  1804.  but  the  au- 
thor had  died  more  than  a month  before,  and  some 
unrevised  parts  were  found  among  his  paja-rs.  Tin- 
motive  of  the  tale  is  earthly  immortality,  which 
was  alwavs  attractive  to  Hawthorne.  It  appear* 
in  “I)r.  Heidegger's  Experiment.”  in  “Twiee-told 
Ta)-*,"  and  then-  is  a hint  it  in  t In-  " Virtuosn'* 
Collection.”  The  legend  of  an  indelible  bloody 
footprint  he  heard  first  in  1855.  at  Smithell’s  Ilali, 
Lancashire,  England.  This  led  to  the  sketch  ««f 
' " Ancestral  Footstep**  and  to  “ Dr.  Grimshnwe's 
* ” and  the  more  elaborate  study  of  “Septi- 
' ‘t'*n."  “The  Dolliver  Romance”  was  the 
•nn  of  the  romance  founded  on  tin-  elixir 
ieptimius  Felton”  was  deciphered  from 
nuscript*  by  bis  eldest  daughter  Una, 
Uince  of  Robert  Drowning,  and  pub- 
ion  and  Boston  in  1871,  and  “Dr. 
“•ret,**  an  incomplete  sketch,  wn* 
. in  Julian  in  1882.  In  the  spring 
me’s  health  failed  rapidly.  He  was 
d,  and  felt  that  his  work  was  done. 
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In  April  he  went  to  Philadelphia  with  his  pub- 
lisher, William  D.  Ticknor,  wdiose  sudden  death 
while  they  lingered  in  that  citv  greatly  shocked 
the  enfeebled  author.  By  one  of  the  coincidences 
that  always  profoundly  impressed  Hawthorne,  and 
which  in  his  own  case  is  very  pathetic,  the  sudden 
death  of  his  friend  Ticknor  u|>on  a journey  with 
him  prefigured  his  own  death  upon  a similar  jour- 
ney with  another  friend.  In  Mav  he  went  with 
his  friend,  ex-President  Pierce,  to  the  White  moun- 
tains. On  the  18th  they  reached  Plymouth,  N.  II., 
nnd  in  the  night  und  in  his  sleep  Hawthorne  died. 
On  the  24th  Of  Mav,  1864, 

“ t nat  one  bright  day 

In  the  long  week  of  rain,” 
he  was  buried  in  Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery.  Concord. 
The  graves  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau  are  very  near 
Hawthorne’s.  The  historic  and  ta-nutifiil  town  of 
Concord  has  a twofold  title  to  renown.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  first  armed  and  orderly  resistance  to 
British  aggression  on  19  April,  1775,  and  it  was 
the  home  and  it  is  the  burial-place  of  Emerson  and 
Hawthorne.  The  genius  of  both,  although  very  un- 
like, was  nmong  the  most  exquisite  blossoms  of  the 
New  England  Pu- 
ritan stock.  A fan- 
ciful analogy  may 
bt?  traced,  perhaps, 
between  the  sunny 
and  serene  and 
lofty  tone  of  Emer- 
son and  the  muse 
of  the  voung  Puri- 
tan Milton,  while 
the  weird  imagina- 
tion of  Hawthorne, 
brooding  over  the 
mysteries  of  hu- 
man life  and  character  and  bodying  forth  his  inus- 
ings  in  literary  form,  vivid,  subtle,  and  original, 
mav  recall  the  later  strain  of  the  poet  dealing 
with  fate,  free-will,  fort-knowledge  absolute.  The 
three  men  of  the  same  race,  but  in  widely  separate 
countries  and  times,  and  of  genius  so  genuine  but 
so  dissimilar,  signally  illustrate  the  richness  and 
variety  of  the  Puritan  tradition  and  character. 

Hawthorne,  as  Coleridge  said  of  Wordsworth, 
was  “a  noticeable  man.”  His  face  was  singularly 
handsome  and  romantic,  the  outline  full  and 
rounded,  the  features  symmetrical  and  strong,  the 
brow  brood  and  massive,  and  the  whole  refined 
head  powerful  and  poetic.  His  smile  was  \oiy 
sweet,  and  his  laugh  ready  but  not  excessive.  His 
munner  was  that  of  a very  shy  man,  but  it  was  self- 
possessed  and  never  familiar.  With  others  he  was 
generally  silent,  and  in  conversation  he  talked 
quietly  without  effusiveness  or  ardor.  Ho  lived 
habitually  within  himself,  and  seemed,  as  his  son 
Julian  said,  to  find  no  better  society.  His  dress 
was  dark  and  plain.  He  walked  rapidly,  but  with 
no  air  of  effort,  and  his  frame,  well-knit  and 
sturdy,  gave  his  movement  an  easy  swing,  which 
implied  great  endurance.  The  photograph  known 
as  the  Bennoch  portrait  (because  it  was  procured  by 
Francis  Bennoch.  a friend  in  England)  is  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  likenesses  of  Hawthorne. 
There  are  several  portraits  of  him,  and  the  earlier 
likenesses  reveal  the  singular  gentleness  of  his 
strong  nature.  There  is  one  painted  in  1840  by 
Charles  Osgood,  in  the  possession  of  his  cousin. 
Richard  C.  Manning, of  Salem.  In  1850  Cephas  G. 
Thompson  painted  a ftortrait  which  is  owned  by 
Julian  Hawthorne.  Rouse  drew  in  crayon,  after 
his  return  from  Europe,  a likeness  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  and  Lcutzc  painted 
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his  portrait  in  Washington  in  1802.  In  Rome,  Miss 
l^andor  modelled  a bust  of  Hawthorne,  which  is 
now  in  the  Concord  public  library,  and  Kuntze 
modelled  his  head  in  profile,  but  of  a size  a little 
smaller  than  life,  and  there  are  many  excellent  pho- 
tographs. The  j>ort  rait  on  page  124  is  from  a photo- 
graph made  in  1801,  in  the  possession  of  the  senior 
editor  of  this  work,  llis  son  Julian  has  published 
•*  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  his  Wife,"  a biography 
(2  vols.,  Boston,  1885),  which  is  the  fullest  memoir, 
and  his  son-in-law,  George  Parsons  Lathrop,  an  ad- 
mirable “Study  of  Hawthorne"  (1870).  Henry 
Jumcs  wrote  his  life  for  the  scries  of  **  English  Men 
of  Letters  "(1880).  The  complete  and  best  collection 
of  his  works  is  the  Riverside  edition,  edited,  with  a 
memoir,  by  Mr.  l^athnm  (12  vols.,  Boston,  1888). 
There  is  also  u cheaper  Globe  edition.  A complete 
analytical  index  to  his  works,  prepared  by  Evange- 
line M.  O’Connor,  forms  a volume  bv  itself,  and  is 
issued  uniform  with  the  various  editions  (Boston, 
1882).— His  wife,  Sophia  Peabody,* author,  b.  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  in  1810;  d.  in  London,  England,  20 
Ecb.,  1871,  possessed  artistic  talents,  and  made  her 
husband's  acquaintance  while  illustrating  “The 
Gcntlu  Boy"  in  the  “Twice-told  Talcs."  They 
were  married  in  1848.  After  Hawthorne's  death 
she  edited  his  “ Note- Books,"  and  published  a vol- 
ume of  her  own  observations  entitled  “Notes  in 
England  and  Italy"  (New  York,  1808). — Their  son, 
Jilllun,  author,  h.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  22  June,  1840, 
went  to  Europe  with  his  parents  in  1853,  and  after 
their  return  entered  Harvard  in  1808,  but  gave 
more  attention  to  athletic  exercises  than  to  his 
studies.  In  1808  he  tiegan  the  study  of  civil  en- 
gineering in  the  scientific  school  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  one  of  the  university  crew  in  the  regatta. 
In  October,  1808,  he  went  to  Dresden  to  study,  but 
the  Franco-German  war  liegan  while  he  was  visit- 
ing at  home  in  the  summer  of  1870,  and  he  obtained 
employment  as  a hydrographic  engineer  under 
Gen.  George  B.  McClellan  in  the  department  of 
docks,  New  York.  In  1871  he  began  to  write 
stories  and  sketches  for  magazines,  and  in  1872  lost 
his  office  as  engineer,  and,  deciding  to  devote  him- 
self to  literature,  went  to  England,  and  then  to 
Dresden,  where  he  remained  two  years.  While 
there  he  published  his  novels  of  “ Bressant  ” (New 
York,  18<3)  and  “ Idolatry”  (1874).  In  September, 
1874,  he  settled  in  London,  where  he  remained  till 
October,  1881.  The  following  winter  he  passed 
uear  Cork,  Ireland,  and  in  March,  1882,  returned 
to  New  York.  While  in  England  he  contributed 
much  to  the  magazines,  ami  for  two  years  was  a 
writer  on  the  staff  of  the  London  “Spectator."  In 
1875  he  published  in  the  “Contemporary  Review" 
sketches  entitled  “ Saxon  Studies,"  afterward  issued 
in  book-form  (New  York  and  Ixmdon).  The  novel 
of  “Garth"  was  issued  in  book-form  in  1875, 
and  was  followed  by  novelettes  and  collections  of 
stories  entitled  “ The  laughing  Mill."  “ Archibald 
Malmaison."  “ Ellice  (Juentin,  “ Prince  Saroni's 
Wife."  and  the  “ Yellow  Cap"  fairy -stories.  None 
these  appeared  at  the  time  in  the  United  States, 
hut  “ Prince  Saroni’s  Wife"  was  reprinted  in  New 
York  in  1884  **8thmtian  Stroi  in  next  novel, 
was  published  in  book-form  in  1*80,  “ Fortune's 
; - Blood  " in 

1884.  After  hi-»  return  to  the  United  States  he 
alHid  his  imance,  “ Dr. 

'-‘cret.’’  and  wr<>f.  biography  of 
Ins  father  and  mother. — Nathalie  I Hawthorne's 
eldest  daughter.  Una.  died  urwmrri  I.  Hii  daugh- 
ter Rose  married  Georg*-  Parson*  I.ithrop. 

H4XALL  Robert  William,  physician,  b.  in 

Petersburg.  Va.,  1 Aug..  1802;  d.  in  Richmond, 


Va..  26  March.  18?2.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1823,  attended  a course  of  medical  lectures  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  received  his 
medical  degree  from  the  University  of  Maryland 
in  1826.  After  studying  in  Euroj»e,  he  settled  in 
Richmond,  where  he  had  a large  practice.  He 
was  on  several  occasions  president  of  the  Medical 
society  of  Virginia,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  medical  association.  He  obtained 
two  Iioylston  prizes  for  essays,  and  was  a frequent 
contributor  to  the  “Stethoscope.” 

HAY,  Charlea  Augustus,  theologian,  h.  in 
York,  Pa.,  11  Feb.,  1821.  He  was  graduated  at 
Pennsylvania  college,  Gettysburg,  in  1889.  and  at 
the  Lutheran  theological  seminary  in  that  town  in 
1841.  He  continued  his  studies  in  1841-’3  at  Ber- 
lin and  Halle,  Germany,  and  during  these  years 
travelled  extensively  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  in  Great  Britain.  After  his  return  in  1843  he 
became  pastor  in  1844  of  the  Lutheran  congrega- 
tion at  Middletown,  Md.  From  this  place  he  was 
called  tothechairof  Hebrewand  German  in  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  which  he  held 
from  1844  till  1848.  lie  was  pastor  at  Hanover  in 
1848-’9,  und  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  1849-’05.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  again  called  to  the  theologi- 
cal seminary  as  professor  of  Hebrew,  German,  bib- 
lical  criticism,  and  pastoral  theology.  He  has 
discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  takes  a high  rank  as  a theolo- 
gian and  educator  in  his  church.  He  l»elongs  to 
the  conservative  wing  of  the  general  synod,  and  is 
an  advocate  of  distinctive  Lutheranism.  Together 
with  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Jacobs,  D.  D.,  he  translated 
from  the  German,  Dr.  Schmid’s  “Doctrinal  The- 
ology of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  " (1876: 
revised  od.,  1887),  and  is  a frequent  contributor  to 
the  “Bibliotheca  Sacra,”  “Evangelical  Review,” 
“Quarterly  Review,"  and  other  periodicals. 

HAY,  George,  jurist,  d.  in  Richmond,  Vo.,  21 
Sept.,  1830.  He  was  a member  of  the  Virginia 
legislature,  was  for  many  years  U.  S.  attorney,  and 
in  that  capacity  was  the  proseeutor  of  Aaron  Burr. 
He  was  subsequently  a judge  of  the  U.  S.  court 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  President  Mon  rot*.  He  gained  some 
celebrity  from  his  political  writings,  which  were 
signed  “ Hortensius,  and  wrote  a treatise  against 
usury  law's,  a life  of  John  Thompson,  and  a trea- 
tise on  “ Expatriation  ’’  (1814). 

HAY,  John,  author,  b.  in  Salem,  ImL.  8 Oct. 
1838.  llis  ancestor,  John,  was  a son  of  a Scottish 
soldier  who  left  his  own  country  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  and  t*x>k  service  in  the  array 
of  the  Elector  Pulatine.  The  son,  with  his  family, 
emigrated  to  this  country,  and  two  grandsons 
served  with  distinction  in  the  war  of  inde|«endence. 
John  Hay  took,  while  in  college,  high  rank  os  a 
writer,  and  after  graduation  at  Brown  in  1858. 
studied  law  at  Springfield,  111.  He  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  supreme  court  in  Illinois  in  1861, 
but  immediately  afterward  went  to  Washington  as 
assistant  secretary  to  President  Lincoln,  remain- 
ing with  him,  both  as  a secretary  and  a trusted 
friend,  almost  constantly  till  his  death.  He  acted 
also  as  his  adjutant  and  aide-de-camp,  and  served 
for  several  months  under  Gen.  Hunter  and  Gen. 
Gillmore,  with  the  rank  of  major  and  assistant  ad- 
jutant-general. He  was  also  brevetted  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  colonel.  He  was  first  secretary  of  le- 
gation at  Paris,  and  several  times  in  charge  in 
1865-’7,  and  charge  do  affaires  at  Vienna  in  l867-*8. 
when  he  resigned  and  came  home,  but  was  soon 
afterward  appointed  secretory  of  legation  at  Mad- 
rid, under  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles.  Leaving  that 
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post  in  1870,  he  came  to  New  York  and  became  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  “Tribune,”  where  he  re- 
mained about  five  years.  He  was  afterward  edi- 
tor-in-chief of  that  paper  for  seven  months,  during 
the  absence  of  Whitelaw  Reid  in  Europe.  He  re- 
moved to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1875,  and  took  an 
active  purt  in  the  presidential  canvasses  of  1870, 
1S80,  and  1884.  Under  the  administration  of 
President  Hayes  he  was  first  assistant  secretary  of 
state  in  1879-’81.  In  the  latter  year  he  represent- 
ed the  United  States  at  the  International  sanitary 
congress  of  Washington,  of  which  body  he  was 
elected  president.  He  has  published  **  Pike  Coun- 
ty Ballads,”  one  of  the  best  known  of  which  is 
“Jim  Bludso”  (Boston,  1871),  “Castilian  Days” 
studies  of  Spanish  life  and  character  (1871),  and 
has  been  engaged  many  years  in  writing,  in  col- 
laboration with  John  G.  Nicolay,  a “ History  of 
the  Administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln,”  which 
is  now  (1887)  in  course  of  serial  publication  in 
“The  Century.**  Col.  Hay  is  believed  to  be  the 
author  of  the  anonymous  novel  of  “The  Bread- 
Winners”  (New  York,  1883). 

HAY,  Walter,  physician,  b.  in  Georgetown, 
D.  C„  13  June,  1830.  He  was  educated  in  private 
schools  and  in  the  Jesuit  college  of  his  native 
place.  In  1847  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  U.  S. 
coast  mi rvey,  but  resigned  in  1852,  studied  medi- 
cine. and  wus  graduated  at  Columbian  college  in 
1853.  After  spending  four  years  in  Charleston 
and  Florida,  he  removed  in  1857  to  Chicago.  111. 
He  organized  St.  Luke's  hospital  in  that  city  in 
1804.  became  editor  of  the  Chicago  “ Medical  Jour- 
nal "in  1887,  and  retained  this  connection  until 
the  sale  of  the  paper  in  1875.  In  1807  he  assisted 
in  organizing  the  health  department  of  the  city  of 
Chicago.  In  1871  he  was  one  of  the  committee  of 
five  to  receive  and  distribute  the  fire  relief  fund. 
In  the  same  year  he  organized  the  def»artrnent  of 
mental  and  nervous  diseases  in  Rush  medical  col- 
lege, Chicago,  and  in  1872  was  appointed  adjunct 
professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in 
that  institution.  He  assisted  in  organizing  the 
American  neurological  association  in  1875,  and  in 
1877  removed  to  Dubuque,  Iowa.  He  is  a freouent 
contributor  to  the  Chicago  “ Medical  Journal.” 

HAYDEN,  Ferdinand  Vandeveer,  geologist, 
b.  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  7 Sept.,  1820.  Ho  early  set- 
tled in  Ohio,  and,  after  his  graduation  at  Oberlin 
in  1850,  received  his 


medical  degree  at  t he 
Albany  medical  col- 
je^e  jn  Dur- 

l ing  the  same  year  he 

L.  gB  explored  the  “ Bad 

pi  JiCfl  liands  ” of  Dakota 

Li  _ , , for  James  Hall,  state 

^rk,  and  returned 
with  a large  and  val- 
uable  collection  of 
^ r fossil  vertebrates.  In 

f®  < 1854  he  again  went 

'if  west,  spent  two  years 

in  exploring  the  ba» 
« • sin  of  the  upper  Mis- 

/u  . , /,  ..  souri,  and  returned 

, /.  with  a large  number 

of  fossils,  part  of 
which  he  deposited 
in  the  St.  Louis  academy  of  science,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  the  Philadelphia  academy  of  natural 
sciences.  These  collections  attracted  the  attention 


of  the  authorities  of  the  Smithsonian  institution. 


and  he  was  appointed  geologist  on  the  stall  of 


Lieut.  Gouvemeur  K.  Warren,  of  the  topographical 
engineers,  who  was  then  making  a roconnoissance 
of  the  northwest,  after  which,  in  May,  1859,  he  was 
apjiointed  naturalist  anti  surgeon  to  the  expedition 
sent  out  for  the  exploration  of  the  Yellowstone  and 
Missouri  rivers  under  Uapt.  William  F.  Raynolds. 
He  continued  in  t his  capacity  until  May,  18C2,  when 
he  entered  the  U.  S.  army  as  assistant  surgeon  of 
volunteers,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Satterlee 
hospital  in  Philadelphia,  becoming  full  surgeon  on 
19  Feb.,  1803,  when  lie  was  sent  to  Beaufort.  S.  C., 
as  chief  medical  officer.  In  February,  1804,  he 
became  assistant  medical  inspector  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Washington,  and  in  September,  1804.  he 
was  sent  to  Winchester.  Va.,  as  chief  medical  offi- 
cer of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah.  This  office  he 
held  until  May,  1805.  when  he  resigned  and  was 
given  the  brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  mineralogy  and  geology  in 
1805  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  held 
that  chair  until  1872,  when  the  increased  duties  of 
the  survey  caused  his  resignation.  During  the 
summer  of  1800  he  aguin  visited  the  valley  of  the 
upper  Missouri  for  the  Philadelphia  academy  of 
sciences,  and  gnthered  valuable  vertebrate  fossils. 
In  1807  congress  provided  for  the  geological  sur- 
vey of  Nebraska.  Dr.  Hayden  was  directed  to 
perform  the  work,  and  continued  so  occupied  until 
1 April,  1809,  when  it.  was  organized  under  the 
title  of  the  Geological  survey  of  the  territories  of 
the  United  States.  From  1809  till  1872  I)r.  Hay- 
den conducted  a series  of  geological  explorations 
in  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Colorado,  the 
scope  of  investigation  including,  besides  geology, 
the  natural  history,  climatology,  resources,  and 
ethnology  of  the  region.  It  was  largely  in  conse- 
quence of  his  explorations  and  re|>orts  that  congress 
was  led  to  set  apart  the  Yellowstone  national  jmrk 
as  a perjH-tual  reservation.  In  1873  geography  was 
added,  and  the  name  of  the  organization  then 
became  the  Geological  and  geographical  survey 
of  the  territories.  Dr.  Hayden  continued  the  di- 
rection of  this  survey  until  1879,  when  the  then 
existing  national  surveys  were  consolidated  into 
the  U.  S.  geological  survey,  and  Dr.  Hayden  was 
made  geo  1 ogist- 1 n -e harge  of  the  Montana  division. 
He  held  this  office  until  81  Dec.,  1880,  when  fail- 
ing health  led  to  his  resignation.  Dr.  Hayden  is 
a member  of  scientific  societies  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe,  and  in  1873  was  elected  to 
the  National  academy  of  sciences.  In  1887  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on  hi  in  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  written  nu- 
merous scientific  papers,  and  his  government  pub- 
lications have  been  very  large.  The  latter  include 
annual  reports  of  his  work  performed  from  1807 
till  1879;  also  a series  of  “Miscellaneous  Pub- 
lications” on  special  subjects  written  by  authori- 
ties in  the  specialties  of  which  they  treat,  and  a 
series  of  quarto  volumes  entitled  M fteport  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories.” 
HAYDEN,  Horace  If.,  dentist,  b.  in  Windsor, 
Conn.,  13  Oct.,  1709;  d.  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  26  Jan., 
1844.  His  parents  were  impoverished  by  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  in  which  his  father  was  an  officer. 
The  son  taught  school  at.  sixteen  years  of  age. 
studied  architecture,  and  practised  that  profession 
until  his  majority.  He  then  was  brought  in  con- 
tact with  Dr.  Greenwood,  the  dentist,  of  Washing- 
ton, in  New  York.  He  studied  dentistry,  und  set- 
tled in  1804  in  Baltimore,  where  he  practised  with 
eminent,  success  till  his  death.  Dr.  Hayden  stud- 
ied medicine,  and  geology  also,  and  was  called  in 
consultation  bv  the  chief  physicians  of  Baltimore. 
His  correspondence  in  Europe  on  geology,  botany. 
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and  dental  science  was  extensive.  Dr.  Harden  was 
a surgeon  of  Maryland  troops  in  the  fiat  tie  of 
North  Point  in  1814.  He  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  M.  D.  from  Jefferson  college  in  183f, 
ana  from  Maryland  medical  university  in  1840. 
He  was  the  founder  and  incorporator,  and  first 
president,  of  Baltimore  college  of  dental  surgery, 
and  its  first  professor  of  dental  pathology  and 
physiology  from  1839  till  his  death.  He  was  also 
founder  and  president  until  his  death  of  the 
American  society  of  dental  surgery,  and  a founder 
and  vice-president  of  the  Maryland  academy  of  sci- 
ence and  literature.  He  was  a member  of  many 
other  learned  societies,  and  published  “ Geological 
Essays,  or  an  Inquiry  into  Geological  Phenomena 
to  be  found  in  Various  Purts  of  America’*  (Balti- 
more, 1820),  which  Benjamin  Silliman  said  “should 
be  a text-1  look  in  all  our  schools,”  and  papers,  in- 
cluding “ New  Method  of  preserving  Anatomical 
Preparations,”  in  the  “American  Medical  Record  ” 
of  1822;  “Notice  of  a Singular  Ore  of  Cobalt  and 
Manganese,”  in  “Silliman’s  Journal  ”(1822);  “The 
Bare  Hills  near  Baltimore,”  in  “Silliman’s  Jour- 
nal ” for  1832:  and  “Silk  Cocoons,”  in  the  “Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Silk  Company  ” (1839). 

HAYES,  Augustas  Allen, chemist,  b.  in  Wind- 
sor, Vt.,  28  Feb.,  180(1;  d.  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  21 
June,  1882.  He  was  graduated  at  Capt.  Par- 
tridge’s military  academy  at  Norwich,  Vt.,  in  1823, 
and  then  studied  chemistry  under  James  F.  Dana. 
Subsequently  he  became  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  New  Hampshire  medical  college, 
but  settled  in  Boston  in  1828,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  chemical  investigations,  filling  also  suc- 
cessively the  posts  of  director  of  an  extensive  fac- 
tory of  colors  and  chemical  products  in  Roxbury 
and  of  consulting  chemist  to  some  of  the  most 
important  dyeing,  bleaching,  gas,  and  iron  and 
eop|>er  smelting  establishments  in  New  England. 
Among  his  early  researches  is  that  licgun  in  1825 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  proximate  com- 
position of  various  American  medicinal  plants, 
which  resulted  in  his  discovery  of  the  orpmic  alka- 
loid sanguinaria,  a comjiound  remarkable  for  the 
brilliant  colors  of  its  salts.  Later  he  conducted 
an  elaborate  investigation  upon  the  economical 
generation  of  steam  and  the  relative  value  of  luels, 
which,  in  1838,  led  to  a novel  arrangement  of 
steam-boilers.  He  was  the  first  to  suggest  tie*  ap- 
plication of  the  oxides  of  iron  in  refining  pig-iron, 
and  still  earlier  the  refining  of  copper  was,  under 
his  direction,  rendered  much  shorter  and  more 
certain  by  the  introduction  of  scales  of  oxide  of 
copper.  Among  his  other  original  investigations 
are  those  in  relation  to  the  chemical  deconqiosition 
of  alcohol  by  chlorine  and  the  formation  of  chloro- 
form, on  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  human  sys- 
tem, on  the  formation,  composition,  and  sjwcific 
difference*  of  the  varieties  of  guano,  and  a memoir 
on  the  difference  in  the  chemical  constitution  and 
action  of  sea  wnters  on  and  below  the  surface,  on 
soundings,  and  at  the  entrance  of  rivers,  U-ing 
part  of  an  investigation  executed  under  a com  mis- 
sion from  the  navy  department  to  examine  and  re- 
port on  the  subject  of  copper  and  copper  sheath- 
ing  as  applied  in  the  construction  of  national  ves- 
sel*. In  1859-’00,  while  investigating  tin-  water 
jopnlv  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  lie  found  that  the 
fcep  water  of  Mystic  pond  was  far  less  pure  than 
surface  water,  and  proved  that  a copper  strip 
it  wire  iwi.vsing  vertically  through  two  ni)i---s  of 
m «»r  flight lv  unlike  in  composition  would  txvome 
and  exhibit  electrolytic  action.  This 
;ng  the  exact  limits  of  the  impure 
ied  under  his  direction,  and  a large 


number  of  observations  on  this  nnd  other  masses 
of  water  have  proved  the  practical  value  of  thi? 
test.  After  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  Dr. 
Hayes  called  public  attention  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  foreign  supply  of  saltpetre  and  the  necessity  of 
domestic  production.  His  efforts  resulted  in  the 
manufacture  of  a very  pure  product  for  the  navy 
bv  a novel  process  from  sodium  nitrate  by  the  ac- 
tion of  potassium  hydroxide,  l^ater  he  sjient  some 
time  abroad,  and  on  his  return  published  a paper 
“ On  the  Cause  of  the  Color  of  ijake  Leman,  Ge- 
neva," and  also  one  “ On  the  Red  Oxide  of  Zinc 
in  New  Jersey.”  For  many  years  he  held  the  of- 
fice of  state  assayer  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  1846  » 

received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  I),  from  Dart-  * 
mouth.  He  was  a member  of  scientific  societies  in 
the  United  States,  and  contributed  numerous  pa-  1 
pers  of  technical  value  to  their  proceedings  and  to  I 
the  “ American  Journal  of  Science.” 

HAYES,  Catharine,  vocalist,  b.  in  Limerick,  ' 
Irelund,  in  1825;  d.  in  Sydenham,  England,  11 
Aug.,  1801.  She  early  displayed  a good  voice,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
Signor  Sapio,  an  eminent  vocal  instructor  in  Dub- 
lin, and  during  her  course  with  him  made  her  first 
appearance  at  a public  concert.  She  studied  in  the 
school  of  Manuel  Garcia  in  Paris  in  1844-*6.  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1845  appeared  at  Marseilles  in 
“ I Puritani.”  In  1840  she  sang  ai  Milan  with 
much  success.  In  1849  she  appeared  at  the  Royal 
Italian  opera.  Covent  Garden,  London.  Shortly 
afterward  the  success  of  Jenny  Lind  during  her 
career  in  this  country  attracted  attention,  and  Miss 
Hayes  visited  the  United  States  in  1851.  She 
sang  in  numerous  concerts,  oratorios,  and  ballad 
entertainments  with  success,  extending  her  tour  to 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Union  and  British 
America.  Her  stay  in  this  country  lasted  eighteen 
months,  during  which  time  she  was  married  to  a 
Mr.  Bushnell.  She  then  visited  in  succession 
South  America,  the  Sandwich  and  other  Polyne- 
sian islands,  Australia,  and  the  East  Indies.  Re- 
turning to  England  in  1855,  she  made  her  re-cn- 
trance  in  Italian  opera  nt  Covent  Garden  theatre, 
and  soon  afterward  closed  her  professional  career. 
Later  she  and  her  husband  quietly  spent  several 
years  in  California  and  returned  to  England  with 
an  ample  fortune.  Catharine  Hayes  had  a remark- 
ably full,  sympathetic  mezzo-soprano  voice,  which 
she  used  with  great  effect  in  slow  movements  and 
in  ballads.  Her  rendering  of  Bellini's  “Casta 
Diva  ” and  of  Crouch’s  “ Kathleen  Mavoumeea  " 
could  scarcely  be  excelled. 

HAYES,  Isaac  Israel,  arctic  explorer,  b.  in 
Chester  county,  Pa.,  5 March,  1832 ; d.  in  New 
York  city,  17  Dec.,  1881.  He  was  graduated  in 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 

1853,  and  sailed  as  surgeon  of  the  second  Grin- 
nell  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
better  known,  from  its  commander,  as  the  Kane 
expedition.  (See  Kane,  E.  K.)  Dr.  Haves  proved 
an  energetic  and  valuable  coadjutor  of  ’Kano.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  as  surgeon  and  naturalist, 
he  made  a short  trip  on  the  glacier,  inland  from 
Van  Rensselaer  harbor,  and  assisted  in  laying  out 
depots  in  the  autumn  of  1853.  In  May,  1854,  he 
crossed  Kane  sea,  and  was  the  first  civilized  roan 
to  place  foot  on  Grinnell  Land,  along  the  coast  of 
which  he  travelled  to  Cape  Frazer,  about  79°  45' 
north  latitude.  The  “Advance”  was  frozen  in  on 
9 Sept.,  1853,  and  remained  so  in  the  summer  of 

1854.  Dr.  Kune  turned  toward  Bcechy  Island  bv 
lx»at  for  assistance,  but  was  obliged  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ice  to  return  to  his  old  winter-quarters. 

Ou  28  Aug.,  1854,  Dr.  Hayes  and  eight  others  left 
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{be  “Advance.”  in  a hazardous  attempt  to  reaeh 
I'pertiarik.  An  account  of  this  trip  is  to  be  found 
n “An  Arctic  Boat-Journey  ” (Philadelphia.  I86O1. 
*irn*  Dr.  Hayes  justifies  his  leaving  the  ship.  The 
jointly  was  taken  with  I>r.  Kane's  permission,  but 
lius  was  given  only  after  he  hail  advised  Hayes 
to  forego  the  pro- 
ject, and  exacted  it 
renunciation  of  all 
claims  on  those  left 
behind.  The  boat 
party  reached  a 
point  sixteen  miles 
south  of  Cape  Par- 
ry. where  they  wren* 
stopped  by  ice,  and 
dragged  out  a miser- 
able existence,  aided 
bv  the  charity  of 
the  Etah  Esqui- 
maux. until  Decem- 
ber, when  they  re- 
turned, nearly  froz- 
en and  starving.  In 
the  summer  of  1854 
the  entire  party  un- 
der Dr.  Kane  bv  sledge  and  boat  reached  l pemavik 
nfeir.  On  7 July,  1800.  I)r.  Hayes  sailed  in  com- 
mand of  the  “ United  States,’*  which  hail  been 
fitted  out  by  public  subscription  for  exploration  of 
tie  open  polar  sea.  He  wintered  in  Poulke  Fiord, 
Ul  78:  18  N.,  near  Littleton  island.  In  May.  1861, 
he  framed  Kane  sea.  again  set  foot  on  (Jrinnell 
Land,  attaining  on  18  May  a point  which  he  called 
Cape  Lieber,  and  which  his  onservations  placed  in 
Ul81*35  N.f  long.  70’  30  W.  His  various  offi- 
cial observations  and  personal  accounts  are  not 
entirely  consistent  in  this  respect.  Competent 
explorers  who  have  since  visited  Kennedy  channel 
surmise  that  his  latitudes  were  incorrect,  and  that 
his  farthest  jmint  was  Cape  Joseph  Good,  about 
15  N.,  long.  70°  W.  Tne  “open  polar 
»*»"  whs  doubtless  the  southern  part  of  Kennedy 
ihanneL  which  opens  early  every  year.  Breaking 
out  of  his  ship  on  10  July,  18dl.  an  unprece- 
dentedly early  date  for  an  arctic  vessel,  he  ex- 
plored a considerable  part  of  the  eastern  shore  of 
Ellesmere  Land,  being  the  first  known  white  man 
to  land  thereon.  In  1869  Hayes  again  entered 
the  arctic  circle,  visiting  Greenland  with  the 
artist  William  Bradford  in  the  “ Panther.”  For 
his  arctic  work  Dr.  Hayes  received  the  founder’s 
medal  of  the  Royal  geographical  society  in  1867 
and  the  gold  medal  of  the  Paris  society  in  1869, 
and  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  many  sci- 
entific societies  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
He  returned  from  his  second  expedition  to  find 
the  civil  war  begun,  immediately  sought  service, 
was  commissioned  surgeon  of  volunteers,  4 April. 
1862.  and  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel,  18 
March,  1865.  He  resigned.  8 July,  1865,  ami  re- 
moved to  New  York  city,  where  ho  was  elected  to 
the  assembly,  serving  five  years.  He  was  possessed 
of  great  native  vigor,  and  won  reputation  not  only 
as  an  explorer,  but  as  an  author,  lecturer,  surgeon, 
and  legislator.  He  published,  besides  the  book 
alluded  to  above,  **  The  Open  Polar  Sea,”  giving  an 
■©count  of  his  second  expedition  (Boston.  1867); 
“ Cast  Away  in  the  Cold,  a Story  of  Arctic  Ad- 
venture for  Boys  ” (1808) : and  “ The  Land  of 
Desolation,"  describing  his  third  voyage  (1871). 

HAYES,  John  Lord.  lawyer,  b.  in  South  Ber- 
wick, Me..  13  April.  1812 : d.  In  Cambridge.  Mass., 
18  April,  1887.  lie  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
in  1831,  ami  studied  law  at  Harvard,  being  ad- 


1 mitted  to  the  bar  in  1835.  In  1846  he  organized 
the  Katalulin  iron-works  in  Maine,  and  soon  after- 
ward was  employed  in  Washington  as  counsel  for 
the  Canadian  government  on  the  advocacy  of  the 
reciprocity  treaty.  He  had  previously  taken  part 
in  politics  in  his  native  state,  and  had  drawn  up 
the  call  for  the  first  convention  of  Independent 
' Democrats,  when  the  party  was  divided  on  ihe 
issue  of  slavery  extension.  He  organized  ami 
was  secretary  of  the  Mexican,  Rio  Grande,  and 
Pacific  railway  company,  and  in  1854  obtained  a 
charier  from  the  Mexican  government  that  au- 
| thorized  the  construction  of  a railroad  across 
; Mexico.  In  186l-’5  he  was  chief  clerk  of  the 
U.  & patent-office,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  be- 
! came  secretary  of  the  National  association  of  wool 
I manufacturers,  which  office  he  retained  till  his 
death.  In  1860  Dartmouth  college  conferred  upon 
I him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  He  was  a student  of 
natural  history,  collected  and  mounted  with  taste 
and  skill  a complete  cabinet  of  birds,  made  a 
herliarium  of  the  flora,  and  studied  geology  in  the 
library  ami  the  field.  He  became  a member  of 
the  Breton  society  of  natural  history  in  1845,  and 
was  also  connected  with  other  scientific*  associa- 
tions both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 
As  early  as  1843  he  presented  before  the  American 
association  of  geologists  and  naturalists  a }>aj>er 
on  glaciers,  which  was  regarded  as  the  most  un- 
i»ortant  contribution  tip  to  that  time  toward  the 
history  of  glacial  phenomena  in  relation  to  geol- 
ogy. Ilis  writings,  which  are  mainly  devoted  to 
legal,  political,  ami  scientific  subjects,  comprise 
over  sixty  titles,  and  include  “The  Iron  Mines  of 
Nova  Scotia,”  ** Jackson's  Vindication  as  the  Dis- 
coverer of  Anaesthetics,”  “The  Hudson  Hay  (Ques- 
tion,” “The  Protective  Question  Abroad  and  at 
i Home,”  “Sheep  Industry  in  the  South,"  and  many 
| article's  and  pamphlets  on  word-growing  and  wool- 
I manufacturing.  His  (wmphlet  entitled  **  Remi- 
niscences of  the  Free-Soil  Movement  in  New  Ham[>- 
shire”  (1845)  attracted  much  attention. 

HAYES,  Joseph,  soldier,  b.  in  South  Berwick, 
Me.,  14  Sept.,  1835.  He  was  graduat'd  at  Harvard 
I in  1855,  appointed  major  of  the  18th  Massachu- 
! setts  regiment,  26  July,  1861,  lieutenant-colonel, 
25  Aug.,  1862,  colonel,  W Nov..  1862.  and  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  12  May,  1864.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Confederates,  and  was  for  several 
months  confined  in  Libby  prison,  Richmond,  Va. 

: He  was  brevetted  major-general  of  volunteers,  13 
] March,  1865,  and  mustered  out  of  service  on  24 
I Aug.  In  January,  1865,  he  was  appointed  U.  s. 
commissioner  of  supplies  in  the  seceded  states.  In 
1877  he  introducer!  the  American  system  of  hy- 
draulic mining  into  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 

HAYES,  Philip  Cornelius,  soldier,  b.  in 
Grnnbv.  Conn.,  3 Feb.,  1833.  He  removed  in 
infancy  to  IjA  Salle  county.  III.,  and  spent  many 
| of  his  early  years  on  a /arm.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Olierlin  in  1860,  and  at  the  Theological 
seminary  in  1863.  He  entered  the  army  as  cap- 
tain in  the  103d  Ohio  infantry,  and  served  with 
this  regiment  from  10  July.  1862,  till  22  June, 

, 1865,  its  entire  |>eriod  of  service,  being  promoter! 

! successively  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel,  and 
brevetted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  lie  served  in  Kentucky,  in  West 
Tennessee  in  1868,  including  tho  siege  of  Knox- 
ville, was  in  tile  hundred  days’  campaign  to  At- 
lanta, and  was  in  the  battles  of  Resaca  and  At- 
lanta. He  took  part  in  the  engagements  of  Frank- 
I lin  and  Nashville,  and  was  with  the  army  in  its 
march  from  Fort  Fisher  to  Raleigh,  N.  (*.,  in  the 
capture  of  Wilmington,  ami  at  Johnston's  sur- 
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render.  During  his  last  year’s  service  he  was  on  1844.  for  Gen.  Taylor  in  1848.  and  for  Gen.  Scott 
the  staff  of  Gen.  John  M.  Schofield.  He  was  then  in  1852.  Having  from  his  youth  always  cherished 
elected  a representative  in  congress  as  a Republi-  anti-slavery  feelings,  he  joined  the  Republican 
can.  and  served  from  4 March.  1877,  till  4 March,  party  as  soon  as  it  was  organized,  and  earnestly 
1881.  Ho  has  published  a “History  of  the  lOlkl  advocated  the  election  of  Fremont  in  1850,  and  of 
Ohio  Regiment*  (1872).  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1800.  At  a great  mass-nieet- 

II A YES,  Rutherford  Birchard,  nineteenth  ing,  held  in  Cincinnati  immediately  after  the  ar- 
president  of  the  United  States,' b.  in  Delaware,  ' rival  of  the  news  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
Ohio,  4 Oct.,  1822.  Ills  father  had  died  in  July,  had  been  flred  upon  at  Fort  Sumter,  he  was  made 
1822,  leaving  his  mother  in  molest  but  easy  cir-  chairman  of  a committee  on  resolutions  to  give 
cumstanoes.  The  boy  received  his  first  education  1 voice  to  the  feelings  of  the  loyal  people.  II is  liter- 
in  the  common  schools,  and  began  early  the  study  ary  club  formed  a military  company,  of  which  he 
of  Latin  and  Greek  with  Judge  Sherman  Finch,  of  was  elected  captain,  and  this  club  subsequently 
Delaware.  Then  he  was  sent  to  an  academy  at  furnished  to  the  National  army  more  than  forty 
Norwalk.  Ohio,  and  in  1837  to  Isaac  Webb’s  school,  officers,  of  whom  several  became  generals.  On? 
at  Middletown,  t’onn.,  to  prepare  for  college.  In  June,  1801,  the  governor  of  Ohio  appointed  M 
the  autumn  of  1838  he  entered  Kenyon  college,  at  Hayes  a major  of  the  23d  regiment  of  Ohio  voh 
Gambier,  Ohio.  He  excelled  in  logic,  mental  and  teer  infantry,  and  in  July  the  regiment  was  ord 
moral  philosophy,  and  mathematics,  and  also  made  into  West  Virginia.  On  19  Sept.,  1801,  Maj.  1 
his  mark  as  a debater  in  the  literary  societies.  On  was  apiiointcd  by  Gen.  Rosccrans  judge  ad 
his  graduation  in  August,  18-12,  he  was  awarded  , of  the  Department  of  Ohio,  the  duties  of 
the  valedictory  oration,  with  which  he  won  much  office  he  performed  for  about  two  months 
praise.  Soon  afterward  he  began  to  study  law  in  the  Oct.,  1861,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  ■ 
office  of  Thomas  Sparrow,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  ant-colonel.  On  14  Sept.,  1862,  in  tb 
then  attended  a course  of  law  lectures  at  Harvard  South  Mountain,  he  distinguished  hirr 
university,  entering  the  law-school  on  22  Aug.,  184*3.  lant  conduct  in  leading  a charge  at 
and  finishing  his  studies  there  in  January.  1845.  his  position  at  the  head  of  bis  me 
As  a law  student  he  had  the  advantage  of  friendly  severely  wounded  in  his  left  arm,  unu. 
intercourse  with  Judge  Story  and  Prof.  Greenleaf,  tied  from  the  field.  His  regiment  lost  no*, 
and  he  also  attended  the  lectures  of  Longfellow*  on  its  effective  force  in  the  action.  On  24  Oct.,  lt>o,, 
literature  and  of  Agassiz  on  natural  science,  prose-  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  same  regiment 
eating  at  the  same  time  the  study  of  French  and  He  spent  some  time  at  his  home  while  under  medi- 
Germaii.  On  10  May.  1845.  after  due  examination,  cal  treatment,  and  returned  to  the  field  as  soon  as 
he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Ohio  ( his  wound  was  healed.  In  July,  1863,  while  taking 
as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law.  He  estab-  ; part  in  the  operations  of  the  National  army  in 
lished  himself  first  at  Lower  Sandusky  (now  Fro-  southwestern  Virginia,  Col.  Hayes  caused  an  ex- 
mont),  where,  in  April,  1846,  he  formed  a law  part-  pedition  of  two  regiments  and  a section  of  artillery, 
nership  with  Ralph  P.  Buckland  (<j.  »•.),  then  a under  his  own  command,  to  la*  despatched  to  Ohio 
member  of  congress.  In  Novetnlier,  1848,  having  j for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  raid  of  the  Con- 
suffered  from  bleeding  in  the  throat.  Mr.  Hayes  ' federate  Gen.  John  Morgan,  anil  he  aided  materi- 
went  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  milder  climate  of  ally  in  preventing  the  raiders  from  recrossing  the 
Texas,  where  his  health  was  completely  restored.  Ohio  river  and  in  compelling  Morgan  to  surrender. 
Encouraged  by  the  good  opinion  and  advice  of  In  the  spring  of  1864  CoL  Hayes  commanded  a 
professional  friends  to  seek  a larger  field  of  activi-  brigade  in  Gen.  Crook’s  expedition  to  cut  the  prin- 
ty,  he  established  himself,  in  the  winter  of  1849-VS0,  j cipal  lines  of  communication  between  Richmond 
in  Cincinnati  His  practice  at  first  being  light,  1 and  the  southwest.  He  again  distinguished  hira- 
he  earnestly  and  systematically  continued  his  self  by  conspicuous  bravery  at  the  head  of  his  bri- 
studies  in  law  and  literature,  also  enlarging  the  gade  in  storming  a fortified  position  on  the  crest  of 
circle  of  his  acquaintance  by  becoming  a mcmlier  Cioyd  mountain.  In  the  first  battle  of  Winches- 
of  various  societies,  among  others  the  literary  club  ter,  24  July,  1864,  commanding  a brigade  in  (Jen. 
of  Cincinnati,  in  the  social  and  literary  entertain-  Crook’s  division,  Col.  Hayes  was  ordered,  together 
merits  of  which  at  that  time  such  men  as  Salmon  witli  Col.  James  Mulligan,  to  charge  what  proved 
P.  Chase,  Thomas  Ewing,  Thomas  Corwin,  Stanley  ] to  be  a greatly  superior  force.  Cm.  Mulligan  fell, 
Matthews,  Moncure  D.  Conway,  Manning  F.  Force,  and  Col.  Hayes,  flanked  and  pressed  in  front  by 
and  others  of  note,  were  active  part iei nan ts.  He  overwhelming  numbers,  conducted  the  retreat  of 
won  the  respect  of  the  profession,  and  attracted  | his  brigade  with  gn  at  intrepidity  and  skill,  check- 
the  attention  of  the  public  as  attorney  in  several  ing  the  pursuit  as  soon  as  he  had  gained  a tenable 
criminal  cases  which  gained  some  celebrity,  and  position.  He  took  a creditable  jwirt  in  the  en- 
gradually  increased  his  practice.  ^ gagement  at  Berry ville  and  at  the  second  battle  of 

On  80  Dec.,  1852,  he  married  Miss  Lucy  W.  Webb,  Winchester,  19  SepL,  1864,  where  he  performed  a 
daughter  of  I)r.  James  Webb,  a physician  of  high  feat  of  extraordinary  bravery.  leading  an  assault 
standing  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  In  January.  1854.  upon  a battery  on  an  eminence,  he  found  in  his 
he  formed  a law  partnership  with  II.  W.  Cor  wine  way  a morass  over  fifty  yards  wide.  Being  at  the 
and  William  K.  Rogers.  In  1856  he  was  nomi-  head  of  his  brigade,  he  plunged  in  first,  and,  his 
noted  for  t he  office  of  common  pleas  judge,  but  i horse  becoming  mired  at  once,  he  dismounted  and 
declined.  In  1858  he  was  elected  city  solicitor  by  wailed  across  alone  under  the  enemy’s  fire.  Wav- 
the  city  council  of  Cincinnati,  to  fill  a vacancy  I ing  his  cap,  he  signalled  to  his  men  to  come  over, 
caused  l»y  death,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  and,  when  al>out  forty  had  joined  him,  he  rushed 
elected  to  the  same  office  at  a popular  election  by  1 upon  the  battery  and  took  it  after  a hand-to-hand 
u majority  of  over  2,500  votes.  Although  he  |>er-  fight  with  the  gunners,  the  enemy  having  deemed 
formed  his  duties  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  the  battery  so  secure  that  no  infantry  supports  had 
public,  he  was,  in  April.  1861,  defeated  for  re-elec-  been  placed  near  it.  At  Fisher’s  Hill,  in  pursuing 
tion  as  solicitor,  together  with  the  whole  ticket.  Gen.  Early,  on  22  Sept.,  1864,  Col.  Hayes,  then  in 
Mr.  Ilayes,  ever  since  he  was  a voter,  had  acted  command  of  a division,  executed  u brilliant  flank 
with  the  Whig  party,  voting  for  Henry  (’lay  in  ; movement  over  mountains  and  through  woods  diffi- 
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•mlt  of  access,  took  many  pieces  of  artillery,  and  | 
routed  the  enemy.  At  the  txittle  of  Cedar  Creek, 
19  Oct.,  1864,  the  conduct  of  Col.  Hayes  attracted 
«o  much  attention  that  hi*  commander,  Gen.  Crook, 
on  the  taittle- field  took  him  by  the  hand,  saying : | 
“Colonel,  from  this  day  you  will  be  a brigadier- 
general.”  The  commission  arrived  a few  days  af- 
terward, and  on  13  March,  1865,  he  received  the 
rank  of  brevet  major-general  for  gallant  and  dis- 
tinguished services  during  the  campaign  of  1864 
in  West  Virginia,  and  particularly  at  the  battles  of 
Fisher's  Hill  and  Cedar  Creek,  Vva."  Of  his  mili-  j 
tary  services  Gen.  Grant,  in  the  second  volume  of 
bis  memoirs,  says : wOn  more  than  one  occasion  in 
these  engagements  Gen.  K.  B.  Hayes,  who  sue-  j 
oeeded  me  as  president  of  the  United  States,  l>ore  , 
a very  honorable  part.  His  conduct  on  the  field  \ 
was  marked  by  conspicuous  gallantry,  as  well  as 
the  display  of  qualities  of  a higher  order  than  mere  j 
personal  daring.  Having  entered  the  army  as  a 
major  of  volunteers  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
Gen.  Hayes  attained,  by  his  meritorious  service, 
the  rank  of  brevet  major-general  Indore  its  close.” 
While  Gen.  Hayes  was  in  the  field,  in  August,  I 
1864,  he  was  nominated  by  a Republican  district 
convention  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  second  district  of  , 
Ohio,  as  a candidate  for  congress.  When  a friend 
suggested  to  him  that  he  should  take  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  army  in  the  field  for  tho  purpose  of 
canvassing  the  district,  he  answered  : “ Your  sugges- 
tion about  getting  a furlough  to  tnke  the  stump  was 
certainly  made  without  reflection.  Ail  officer  fit 


for  duty,  who  at  this  crisis  would  abandon  his  post 
to  elect  ioneer  for  a seat  in  congress,  ought  to  l>e 
scalped.”  He  was  elected  by  a majority  of  2,400. 
The  Ohio  soldiers  in  the  field  nominated  him  also 
for  the  governorship  of  his  state.  The  accompany- 
ing illustration  is  a view  of  his  home  in  Fremont. 

After  the  war  Gen.  Hayes  returned  to  civil  life, 
And  took  his  seat  in  congress  on  4 I>ec.,  1865.  He 
was  appointed  chairman  of  tho  committee  on  the 
library.  On  questions  connected  with  tho  recon- 
struction of  tne  states  lately  in  rebellion  he  voted 
with  his  party.  11c  earnestly  supported  a resolu- 
tion declaring  the  sacredness  oi  the  public  debt 
and  denouncing  repudiation  in  anv  form;  also  a 
resol ution  commending  President  Johnson  for  de- 
clining to  accept  presents,  and  condemning  the  j 
practice  as  demoralizing  in  its  tendencies.  lie 
opposed  a resolution  favoring  an  increase  of  the 
pay  of  members.  He  also  introduced  in  the  Re-  ! 
publican  caucus  a set  of  resolutions  declaring  that 
the  only  mode  of  obtaining  from  the  states  lately 
in  rebellion  irreversible  guarantees  was  by  constitu-  I 
tional  amendment.  And  that  an  amendment  basing  I 
representation  upon  voters,  instead  of  population,  ! 
ought  to  he  acted  upon  without  delay.  These  reso-  ■ 
lotions  marked  tho  line  of  action  of  the  Republi- 
cans. In  August,  1866.  Gen.  Hayes  was  renominated 
for  congress  by  acclamation,  ami,  after  an  active  | 


canvass,  was  re-elected  by  the  same  majority  as  be- 
fore. He  supported  the  impeachment  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  in  the  house  of  representatives  he  won 
the  reputation,  not  of  an  orator,  but  of  a working 
legislator  and  a man  of  calm,  sound  judgment. 
In  June,  1867,  the  Republican  convention  of  Ohio 
nominated  him  for  the  governorship.  The  Demo- 
crats had  nominated  Judge  Allen  G.  Thurman. 
The  question  of  negro  suffrage  was  iioldly  pushed 
to  the  foreground  by  Gen.  Hayes  in  an  animated 
canvass,  which  ended  in  his  election,  and  that  of 
his  associates  on  the  Republican  ticket.  But  the 
negro-suffrage  amendment  to  the  stale  constitution 
was  defeated  at  the  same  time  by  50,000  majority, 
and  the  Democrats  carried  the  legislature,  which 
elected  Judge  Thurman  to  the  l’ tilled  States  sen- 
ate. In  his  inaugural  address.  Gov.  Hayes  laid  espe- 
cial stress  upon  the  desirability  of  taxation  in  pro- 
portion to  the  actual  value  of  property,  the  evils 
of  too  much  legislation,  the  obligation  to  establish 
equal  rights  without  regard  to  color,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  ratifying  the  14th  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  united  States.  In  his  message  to 
tho  legislature,  delivered  in  November,  1808,  he 
recommended  amendments  to  the  election  laws, 
providing  for  the  representation  of  minorities  in 
the  boards  of  the  judges  aud  clerks  of  election,  and 
for  the  registration  of  all  the  lawful  voters  prior 
to  an  election.  He  also  recommended  a compre- 
hensive geological  survey  of  tho  state,  which  was 
promptly  begun.  In  his  second  annual  message  he 
warmly  urged  such  changes  in  the  penal  laws,  as 
well  as  in  prison  discipline,  as  would  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  moral  reformation  of  the  culprit  together 
with  tho  punishment  due  to  his  crime. 

In  June,  1869,  Gov,  Ilayes  w/»s  again  nominated 
by  the  Republican  state  convention  for  the  govern- 
orship, there  l>eii»g  no  competitor  for  the  nomi- 
nation. The  Democratic  candidate  was  George  H. 
Pendleton.  The  platform  adopted  by  the  Demo- 
cratic state  convention  advocated  the  repudiation 
of  the  interest  on  the  U.  S.  bonds  unless  they  be 
subjected  to  taxation,  and  the  payment  of  the  na- 
tional debt  in  greenbacks.  In  the  discussions  pre- 
ceding the  election.  Gov.  Hayes  pronounced  himself 
unequivocally  in  favor  of  honestly  paying  the  na- 
tional debt  and  an  honest  money  system.  He  was 
elected  by  a majority  of  7,500.  In’  his  second  in- 
augural address,  delivered  on  10  Jan.,  1870,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  earnestly  against  the  use  of  public 
offices  as  party  spoils,  and  suggested  that  the  con- 
stitution of  tfie  stato  lie  so  amended  as  to  secure 
the  introduction  of  a system  making  qualification, 
and  not  political  services  and  influence,  the  chief 
test  in  determining  appointments,  and  giving  sub- 
ordinates in  the  civil  service  the  same  permanence 
of  place  that  is  enjoyed  by  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy.  He  also  ad  vex  rated  the  appointment  of 
judges,  by  the  executive,  for  long  terms,  with  ade- 
quate salaries,  as  best  calculated  to  “afford  to  the 
citizen  the  amplest  possible  security  thaL  impartial 
justice  will  be  administered  by  an  independent 
judiciary.”  In  his  correspondence  with  members 
of  congress,  ho  urged  a monthly  reduction  of  the 
national  debt  as  more  imjHirtHnt  than  a reduction 
of  taxation,  the  al volition  of  the  franking  privilege, 
and  tho  passage  of  a civil -service- re  form  law.  In 
his  message  addressed  to  the  legislature  on  3 Jan., 
1871,  he  recommended  that  the  | ml  icy  eml»odied  in 
that  provision  of  the  state  constitution  which  pro- 
hibited the  state  from  creating  any  debt,  save  in  a 
few  exceptional  cases,  be  extended  to  the  creation 
of  public  debts  by  county,  city,  and  other  local  au- 
thorities. and  further  that  for  the  remuneration  of 
public  officers  a system  of  fixed  salaries,  without 
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fees  and  prerequisites,  be  adopted.  Complaint 
having  been  made  bv  the  state  commissioner  of 
railroads  and  telegraphs  that  many  ’‘clear  and  pal- 
pable violations  of  law”  had  been  committed  by 
railroad  companies.  Gov.  Hayes  asked,  in  his  mes- 
sage of  187*2,  that  a commission  of  five  citizens  be 
organized,  with  amplo  power  to  investigate  the 
management  of  railroad  companies,  and  to  report 
the  information  acquired  witn  a recommendation 
of  such  measures  as  they  might  deem  expedient. 

He  also,  believing  that  “ publicity  is  a great  cor- 
rector of  official  abuses,”  recommended  that  it  be 
made  the  duty  of  the  governor,  on  satisfactory  in- 
formation that  the  public  good  required  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  affairs  of  any  public  office  or  the 
conduct  of  any  public  officer,  whether  state  or 
local,  to  appoint  one  or  more  citizens,  who  should 
have  ample  powers  to  make  such  investigation. 

Gov.  Hayes's  administration  of  the  executive  office 
of  his  state  won  general  approval,  without  distinc- 
tion of  partv.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term,  when 
a senator  of  the  United  States  was  to  bo  elected, 
and  several  Republican  members  of  the  legislature 
were  disinclined  to  vote  for  John  Sherman,  who 
controlled  a majority  of  the  Republican  votes.  Gov. 

Hayes  was  approached  with  the  assurance  that  he 
could  bo  elected  senator  by  the  anti-Sheriuan  Re- 
publicans with  the  aid  of  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  legislature;  but  he  positively  declined. 

In  July,  187*2,  Gov.  Hayes  was  strongly  urged 
by  many  Republicans  in  Cincinnati  to  m*cept  a 
nomination  for  congress.  Wishing  to  retire  perma- 
nently from  political  life,  he  declined;  but  when  he 
was  nominated  in  spite  of  his  protests  he  finally 
yielded  his  consent  In  his  speeches  during  the 
canvass  he  put  forward  as  the  principal  issues  an 
honest  financial  policy  and  civil-service  reform. 

Several  sentences  on  civil-service  reform  that  he 
pronounced  in  a speech  at  Glendale,  on  4 Sept., 

187*2,  were  to  appear  again  in  his  letter  accepting 
the  nomination  for  the  presidency  four  years  later. 

In  1872  the  current  of  public  sentiment  in  Cincin- 
nati ran  against  the  Republican  party,  and  Gov. 

Haves  was  defeated  in  the  election  by  a majority 
of  i,500.  President  Grant  offered  him  the  office  of 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  Cincin- 
nati, which  ho  declined.  In  1873  he  established 
his  home  at  Fremont,  in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio, 
with  the  firm  intention  of  final  retirement  from 
public  life.  In  1874  he  came  into  possession  of  a 
considerable  estate  as  the  heir  of  his  uncle,  Sardis 
Birchard.  In  1875  the  Republican  state  conven- 
tion again  nominated  him  for  the  governorship. 

He  not  only  had  not  desired  that  nomination,  but 
whenever  spoken  or  written  to  about  it,  uniformly 
replied  that  his  retirement  was  absolute,  and  that 
neither  his  interests  nor  his  tastes  permitted  him 
to  accept.  But  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
overcome  his  reluctance.  In  1873  the  Democratic 
candidate.  William  Allen  (q.  i\),  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio.  His  administration  was  honest  und 
economical,  and  he  was  personally  popular,  and  his 
renomination  by  the  Democratic  party  in  1875 
seemed  to  be  a foregone  conclusion.  It  was  equal- 
ly certain  that  the  Democratic  convention  would 
declare  itself  in  favor  of  a circulat  ion  of  irredeem- 
able paper  money,  and  against  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
Republicans  felt  themselves  compelled  to  put  into 
the  field  against  him  the  strongest  available  candi- 
date they  hud,  and  u large  majority  <«f  them  turned  ter,  but  upon  the  fart  that  he  had  no  enemies  and 
i had  declared  him-  possessed  peculiarly  the  qualities  "calculated  best 
to  compromise  all  difficulties  and  to  soften  all  an- 
tagonisms.” Hayes  had  sixty-one  votes  on  the  first 
‘ »t,  878  being  necessary  to  a choice,  and  his 
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this,  the  convention  nominated  Hayes  on  the  first 
ballot  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  When  he, 
at  Fremont,  received  the  telegraphic  announce- 
ment of  his  nomination,  he  at  once  wrote  a letter 
declining  the  honor;  but  upon  the  further  infor- 
mation that  Judge  Taft’s  son,  withdrawing  the 
name  of  his  father,  had  moved  in  the  convention 
to  make  the  nomination  unanimous,  he  accepted. 
Thus  he  became  the  leader  of  the  advocates  of  a 
sound  and  stable  currency  in  that  memorable  state 
canvass,  the  public  discussions  in  which  did  so 
much  to  mould  the  sentiments  of  the  people, 
especially  in  the  western  states,  with  regard  to  that 
important  subject.  The  Democratic  convention 
adopted  a platform  declaring  that  the  volume  of 
the  currency  (meaning  the  irredeemable  paper  cur- 
rency of  the  U nited  States)  should  Ik*  made  and  kept 
equal  to  the  wants  of  trade ; that  the  national  bank 
currency  should  be  retired,  and  greenbacks  issued 
in  its  stead;  and  that  at  least  half  of  the  customs 
duties  should  be  made  futvable  in  the  government 
paper  money.  The  Republicans  were  by  no  means 
as  united  in  favor  of  honest  money  as  might  have 
been  desired,  and  Gov.  Hayes  was  appealed  to  by 
many  of  his  party  friends  not  to  op(>ose  an  increase 
of  the  paper  currency;  but  he  resolutely  declared 
his  opinions  in  favor  of  honest  money  in  a series  of 
speeches,  appealing  to  honor  and  sober  judgment 
of  the  people  with  that  warmth  of  patriotic  feeling 
and  that  good  sense  in  the  statement  of  political 
issues  which,  uttered  in  language  always  temper- 
ate and  kindlv.  gave  him  the  ear  of  opponents  as 
well  as  friends.  The  canvass,  on  account  of  the 
national  questions  involved  in  it,  attracted  atten- 
tion in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  Gov.  Hayes 
was  well  supported  by  speakers  from  other  states. 
Another  subject  had  been  thrust  upon  the  people 
of  Ohio  by  a legislative  attempt  to  divide  the 
school  fund  between  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
and  Hayes  vigorously  advocated  the  cause  of  secu- 
lar education.  After  an  ardent  struggle,  he  carried 
the  election  by  a majority  of  5,500.  lie  had  thus 
not  only  won  the  distinction  of  being  elected  three 
times  governor  of  his  stab*,  but,  as  the  successful 
leader  in  a campaign  for  an  honest  money  system, 
he  was  advanced  to  a very  prominent  position 
among  the  public  men  of  the  country,  and  his 
name  ap)H*urcd  at  once  among  those  of  |>ossible 
candidates  for  the  presidency. 

While  thus  spoken  of  anti  written  to.  he  earnest- 
ly insisted  upon  the  maintenance  by  his  party  of 
an  uncompromising  position  concerning  the  money 
question.  To  James  A.  Garfield  he  wrote  in  March, 
1870 : “ The  previous  question  will  again  be  irre- 
deemable paper  as  a fiermanent  policy,  or  a policy 
which  seeks  a return  to  coin,  ay  opinion  is  de- 
cidedly against  yielding  a hair-breadth.”  On  ‘20 
March,  1870,  the  Republican  state  convention  of 
Ohio  passed  a resolution  to  present  Rutherford  B. 
Ilaycs  to  the  National  Republican  convention  for 
the  nomination  for  president,  and  instructing  the 
state  delegation  to  support  him.  The  National 
Republican  convention  met  at  Cincinnati  ou  14 
June,  1870.  The  princqml  candidates  before  it 
were  James  G.  Blaine,  Oliver  P.  Morton.  Benjamin 
ll.  Bristow,  Roscoe  Conk  ling.  Gov.  Hayes,  and 
John  F.  Ilartranft.  The  name  of  Hayes  was  pre- 
sented to  the  convention  by  Gen.  Noyes  in  an  ex- 
eeedingly  judicious  and  well-tempered  speech, 
dwelling  not  only  upon  his  high  personal  cnarac- 
h& 
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support  slowly  hut  steadily  grew  until  on  the 
seventh  hallot  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Blaine,  who 
had  been  the  leading  candidate,  concentrated  upon 
Hayes,  and  gave  him  the  nomination,  which,  on 
motion  of  William  P.  Frye,  of  Maine,  was  made 
unanimous.  In  his  letter  of  acceptance,  dated  8 
July,  1876.  Mr.  Hayes  laid  especial  stress  upon 
three  points,  civil-service  reform,  the  currency,  and 
the  pacification  of  the  south.  As  to  the  civil  ser- 
vice, he  denounced  the  use  of  public  offices  for  the 
purpose  of  rewarding  party  services,  and  especially 
for  .services  rendered  to  party  leaders,  as  destroy- 
ing the  independence  of  the  separate  departments 
of  the  government,  as  leading  directly  to  extrava- 
gance and  official  incapacity,  and  as  a temptation 
to  dishonesty.  He  declared  that  a reform,  **  thor- 
ough, radical,  and  complete,”  should  lead  us  back 
to  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  founders  of 
the  government,  who  “ neither  expected  nor  de- 
sired from  the  public  officer  any  partisan  service,” 
who  meant  *•  that  public  officers  should  owe  their 
whole  service  to  the  government  and  to  the  peo- 
ple,” and  that  **  the  officer  should  he  secure  in  his 
tenure  as  long  as  his  personal  character  remained 
untarnished,  and  the  performance  of  his  duties 
satisfactory.”  As  to  the  currency,  he  regarded  “ all 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  indebtedness,  the  legal-tender 
notes  included,  as  constituting  a pledge  and  moral 
obligation  of  the  government,  which  must  in  good 
faith  be  kept.”  He  therefore  insisted  upon  as 
early  as  possible  a resumption  of  specie  payments, 
pledging  himself  to  “approve  every  appropriate 
measure  to  accomplish  the  desired  end,  and  to 
“oppose  any  step  backward.”  As  to  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  south,  he  pointed  out,  as  the  first  neces- 
sity, “an  intelligent  and  honest  administration  of 
the  government,  which  will  protect  all  classes  of 
citizens  in  all  their  political  and  private  rights.” 
He  deprecated  “a  division  of  political  parties  rest- 
ing merely  upon  distinctions  of  race,  or  upon  sec- 
tional lines,”  as  always  unfortunate  and  ant  to  be- 
come disastrous.  He  expressed  the  hope  tnat  with 
“a  hearty  and  generous  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  all  by  all.”  it  would  be  “ practicable  to  promote, 
by  the  influence  of  all  legitimate  agencies  of  the 
general  government,  the  efforts  of  the  people  of 
those  states  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  blessings 
of  honest  and  capable  local  government.”  He  also 
declared  his  “ inflexible  purpose,”  if  elected,  not  to 
be  a candidate  for  election  to  a second  term. 

The  Democrats  nominated  for  the  presidency 
Samuel  J.  Tilden.  who,  having,  as  governor  of  New 
York,  won  the  reputation  of  a reformer,  attracted 
the  support  of  many  Republicans  who  were  dis- 
satisfied with  their  party.  The  result  of  the  elec- 
tion became  the  subject  of  acrimonious  dispute. 
Both  parties  claimed  to  have  carried  the  states  of 
Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida.  Each 
charged  fraud  upon  the  other,  the  Republicans 
affirming  that  Republican  voters,  especially  colored 
men,  all  over  the  south  had  been  deprived  of  their 
rights  by  intimidation  or  actual  force,  and  that 
ballot-boxes  had  been  foully  dealt  with,  and  the 
Democrats  insisting  that  their  candidates  in  I Louisi- 
ana. Florida,  and  South  Carolina  had  received  a 
majority  of  the  votes  actually  cast,  and  that  the 
Republican  canvassing  boards  were  preparing  to 
falsify  the  result  in  making  up  the  returns.  The 
friends  of  both  the  candidates  for  the  presidency 
sent  prominent  men  into  the  states  in  dispute, 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  proceedings  of 
the  canvassing  boards.  The  attitude  maintained 
by  Mr.  Hayes  personally  was  illustrated  by  a let- 
ter addressed  to  John  Sherman  at  New  Orleans, 


which  was  brought  to  light  by  a subsequent  con- 
gressional investigation.  It  was  dated  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  27  Nov.,  1870,  and  said : “ I ain  greatly 
obliged  for  your  letter  of  the  28d.  You  feel.  I am 
sure,  as  I do  about  this  whole  business.  A fair 
election  would  have  given  us  about  forty  electoral 
votes  at  the  south — at.  least  that  many.  But  we 
are  not  to  allow  our  friends  to  defeat  one  outrage 
and  fraud  by  another.  There  must  be  nothing 
crooked  on  our  part.  Let  Mr.  Tilden  have  the 
place  by  violence,  intimidation,  and  fraud,  rather 
than  undertake  to  prevent  it  by  means  that  will 
not  boar  the  severest  scrutiny.”  The  canvassing 
boards  of  the  states  in  question  declared  the  Re- 
publican electors  chosen,  which  gave  Mr.  Hayes  a 
majority  of  one  vote  in  the  electoral  college,  and 
the  certificates  of  these  results  wen*  sent  to  Wash- 
ington by  the  governors  of  the  states.  But  the 
Democrats  persisted  in  charging  fraud : and  other 
sets  of  certificates,  certifying  the  Democratic  elec- 
tors to  have  been  elected,  arrived  at  Washington. 
To  avoid  a deadlock,  which  might  have  happened 
if  the  canvass  of  the  electoral  votes  had  been  left 
to  the  two  houses  of  congress  (the  senate  having  a 
Republican  and  the  house  of  representatives  a 
Democratic  majority),  an  act,  advocated  by  mem- 
bers of  both  i>ar ties,  was  passed  to  refer  all  con- 
tested cases  to  a commission  composed  of  five  sena- 
tors, five  representatives,  and  five  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  ; the  decision  of  this  commission  to 
be  final,  unless  set  aside  by  a ooncurrent  vote  of 
the  two  houses  of  congress.  The  commission,  re- 
fusing to  go  behind  the  certificates  of  the  govern- 
ors, decided  in  each  contested  case  by  a vote  of 
eight  to  seven  in  favor  of  the  Republican  electors, 
beginning  with  Florida  on  7 Feb.,  and  Rutherford 
B.  Haves  was  at  last,  on  2 March,  declared  duly 
elected  president  of  the  United  States.  Thus  ended 
the  long  and  (minful  suspense.  The  decision  was 
generally  acquiesced  in,  and  the  popular  excite- 
ment subsided  quickly. 

President  Hayes  was  inaugurated  on  ft  March. 
1877.  In  his  inaugural  address  he  substantially 
restated  the  principles  and  views  of  policy  set 
forth  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  mining  that, 
while  the  president  of  necessity  owes  his  election 
to  the  suffrage  ami  zealous  labors  of  a party,  he 
should  tie  always  mindful  that  “he  serves  his  party 
best  who  serves  his  country  best,”  and  declaring 
also,  referring  to  the  contested  election,  that  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  settlement  by  the  two 
great  parties  of  a dispute,  “in  regard  to  which 
good  men  differ  os  to  the  facts  and  the  law,  no 
less  than  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in 
solving  the  question  in  controversy,”  was  an  “oc- 
casion for  general  rejoicing.”  The  cabinet  that  he 
appointed  consisted  of  William  M.  Evarts,  secre- 
tary of  state ; John  Sherman,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury; George  W.  McCrary,  secretary  of  war;  Rich- 
ard W.  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  navy;  David 
M.  Key,  postmaster-general : Charles  Devens,  at- 
torney-general; and  Carl  Schurz,  secretary  of  the 
interior.  The  administration  began  under  very 
unfavorable  circumstances,  as  general  business 
stagnation  and  severe  distress  had  prevailed 
throughout  the  country  since  the  crash  of  1878. 
As  soon  as  the  cabinet  was  organised,  the  new 
president  addressed  himself  to  the  composition  of 
difficulties  in  several  southern  states.  He  had 
given  evidence  of  his  conciliatory  disposition  by 
taking  into  his  cabinet  a prominent  citizen  of  the 
south  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Confederate 
army  and  had  actively  opposed  his  election.  In 
both  South  Carolina  and  Liuisiana  there  wen*  two 
sets  of  state  officers  ami  two  legislatures,  one  Re- 
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publican  and  the  other  Democratic,  each  claiming 
to  have  been  elected  by  a majority  of  the  (topulur 
rote.  The  presence  of  Federal  troops  at  or  near 
the  respective  state-houses  hail  so  far  told  in  favor 
of  the  Republican  claimants,  while  the  Democratic 
claimants  had  the  preponderance  of  support  from 
the  citizens  of  substance  and  influence.  President 
Haves  was  resolved  that  the  upholding  of  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  southern  states  by  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  must  come  to  an  end, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  Federal  troops  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  position  they  then  occupied : 
but  he  was  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  have  the 
change  effected  without  any  disturbance  of  the 
peace,  and  without  imperilling  the  security  or  rights 
of  any  class  of  citizens.  His  plan  was  by  concilia- 
tory measures  to  put  an  end  to  the  lawless  commo- 
tions and  distracting  excitements  that,  ever  since 
tho  close  of  the  war,  had  kept  a large  part  of  the 
south  in  constant  turmoil,  and  thus  to  open  to 
that  section  a new  career  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
fie  obtained  from  the  southern  leaders  in  congress 
assurances  that  they  would  use  their  whole  influ- 
ence for  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  the 
•rotection  of  the  rights  and  security  of  all,  and 
'or  a union  of  the  people  in  a natural  understand- 
ing that,  as  to  their  former  antagonisms,  by-gones 
should  be  treated  as  by-gones.  To  the  same  end 
he  invited  the  rival  governors  of  South  Carolina, 
Daniel  H.  Chamberlain  and  Wade  Hampton,  to 
meet  him  in  conference  at  Washington;  and  he 
appointed  a commission  composed  of  eminent  gen- 
tlemen, Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans — Gen. 
Joseph  R.  Hawley,  of  Connecticut;  Charles  B. 
Lawrence,  of  Illinois;  John  M.  Harlan,  of  Ken- 
tucky; Ex-Gov.  John  C.  Brown,  of  Tennessee: 
and  Wayne  McVeagh,  of  Pennsylvania — to  go  to 
Louisiana  and  there  to  ascertain  what  were  “ the 
real  impediments  to  regular,  loyal,  and  peaceful 
procedures  under  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
Louisiana,”  and  further,  by  conciliatory  influences, 
to  endeavor  to  remove  “ the  obstacles  to  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  one  government  within  the 
state,”  or,  if  that  were  found  impracticable,  at 
least  “to  accomplish  the  recognition  of  a single 
legislature  as  the  depositary  of  the  representative 
will  of  the  people  of  Louisiana”  The  two  rival 
governors — S.  B.  Packard,  Republican,  and  Fran- 
cis T.  Nichols,  Democrat  — stoutly  maintained 
their  respective  claims;  but  the  two  legislatures 
united  into  one,  a majority  of  the  members  of  both 
houses,  whose  election  was  conceded  on  both  sides, 
meeting  and  organizing  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Nichols  government.  President  Hayes,  having  re- 
ceived the  necessary  assurances  of  peace  and  good- 
will, issued  instructions  to  withdraw  the  troops  of 
the  United  States  from  the  state-house  of  South 
Carolina  on  10  April,  1877,  and  from  tho  state- 
house  of  Louisiana  on  20  April,  1H77,  whereupon 
in  South  Carolina  the  state  government  passed 
peaceably  into  the  hands  of  Wade  Hampton,  and 
in  Ijouisiana  into  those  of  Francis  T.  Nichols. 
The  course  thus  pursued  by  President  Hayes  was, 
in  the  north  as  well  ns  in  the  south,  heartily  ap- 
proved by  a large  majority  of  the  people,  to  whom 
the  many  scandals  springing  from  the  interference 
of  the  general  government  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  southern  states  hail  become  very  obnoxious, 
and  who  desired  the  southern  states  to  be  permit-  i 
ted  to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  But  this  1 
policy  was  also  calculated  to  loosen 
the  Republican  party  had  upon  thesoutj 
and  was  therefore  severely  J * 
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earnest  efforts  for  the  reform  of  the  civil  service. 
In  some  of  the  departments  competitive  examina- 
tions were  resumed  for  the  appointment  of  clerks. 
In  Ailing  other  offices,  political  influence  found 
much  less  regard  than  had  been  the  custom  before. 
The  pretension  of  senators  and  representatives 
that  the  “patronage”  in  their  respective  states 
and  districts  belonged  to  them  was  not  recognized, 
although  in  many  cases  their  advice  was  taken. 
The  president's  appointments  were  generally  ap- 
proved by  public  opinion,  but  he  was  blamed  for 
appointing  persons  connected  with  the  l^ouisana 
retuming-board.  On  2fl  May,  1877.  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  expressing 
tho  wish  “ that  the  collection  of  the  revenues  should 
lie  free  from  partisan  control,  and  organized  on  a 
strictly  business  basis,  with  the  same  guarantees 
for  efficiency  and  fidelity  in  the  selection  of  the 
chief  and  subordinate  officers  that  would  be  re- 
quired by  a pnident  merchant,”  and  that  “party 
leaders  should  have  no  more  influence  in  appoint- 
ments t han  other  equally  respectable  citizens/’  On 
22  June,  1877,  he  issued  the  following  executive 
order : “ No  officer  should  be  required  or  permitted 
to  take  part  in  the  management  of  jnditical  or- 
ganizations, caucases.  conventions,  or  election 
campaigns.  Their  right  to  vote  or  to  express 
I their  views  on  public  questions,  either  orally  or 
through  the  press,  is  not  denied,  provided  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties.  No  assessment  for  political  purposes,  on 
officers  or  subordinates,  should  be  allowed.  This 
rule  is  applicable  fo  every  department  of  the  civil 
service.  It  should  lx*  understood  hv  every  officer 
of  the  general  government  that  he  isex|)eeLed  to 
conform  his  conduct  to  its  requirements.”  The 
policy  thus  indicated  found  much  favor  with  the 
j people  generally,  and  not  a few  men  in  public  life 
heartily  approved  of  it.  But  the  bulk  of  the  pro- 
fessional politicians,  who  saw  themselves  threat- 
ened in  tneir  livelihood,  and  many  members  of 
congress,  who  looked  upon  government  patronage 
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of  offices  among  their  adherents  as  the  means  by 
which  to  hold  the  party  together  and  to  maintain 
themselves  in  public  office,  l>ecame  seriously 
alarmed  and  began  a systematic  warfare  upon  the 
president  and  his  cabinet. 

The  administration  was  from  the  beginning  sur- 
rounded with  a variety  of  difficulties.  Congress 
had  adjourned  on  8 March,  1877,  without  making 
the  necessary  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  army,  so  that  from  80  June  the  army  would 
remain  without  pay  until  new  provision  could  be 
made.  The  president,  therefore,  on  5 May.  1877, 
• ailed  an  extra  session  of  congress  to  meet  on  15 
Oct.  But  in  the  mean  time  a part  of  the  army 
was  needed  for  active  service  of  a peculiarly  try- 
ing kind.  In  July  strikes  broke  out  urnong  tiie 
men  employed  upon  railroads,  beginning  on  the 
line  of  trie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  and  then 
rapidly  spreading  over  a large  part  of  the  north- 
ern states.  It  is  estimated  that  at  one  time  more 
than  100,000  men  were  out.  Grave  disorders  oc- 
curred, and  the  president  found  himsell appealed 
to  by  the  governors  of  West  Virginia,  oi  Mary- 
land, and  of  Pennsylvania  to  aid  them  with  the 
Federal  power  in  suppressing  domestic  violence, 
which  the  authorities  of  their  respective  states 
He  Issued  his  proclama- 
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snail  the  force,  they  succeeded  in  restoring  order 
without  bloodshed — in  fact,  without  meeting  with 
any  resistance,  while  the  state  militia  in  many  in- 
stances had  bloody  encounters  with  the  rioters, 
sometimes  with  doubtful  result. 

In  his  first  annual  message,  3 Dec.,  1377,  Presi- 
dent Hates  congratulated  the  country  upon  the 
results  of  the  policy  he  had  followed  with  regard 
to  the  south.  He  said : “ All  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger from  remitting  those  states  to  local  self-govern- 
ment is  dispelled,  and  a most  salutary  change  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  has  t>egun  and  is  in  prog- 
ress in  every  part  of  that  section  of  the  country 
once  the  theatre  of  unhappy  civil  strife  ; substi- 
tuting for  suspicion,  distrust,  and  aversion,  con- 
cord. friendship,  ami  patriotic  attachment  to  the 
Union.  No  unprejudiced  mind  will  denv  that  the 
terrible  and  often  fatal  collisions  which  for  several 
years  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  have 
agitated  «nd  alarmed  the  public  mind,  have  almost 
entirely  ceased,  and  that  a spirit  of  mutual  forliear- 
anct*  and  hearty  national  interest  has  succeeded. 
There  has  been  a general  re-establishment  of  order, 
and  of  the  orderly  administration  of  justice;  in- 
stances of  remaining  lawlessness  have  become  of 
rare  occurrence ; political  turmoil  and  turbulence 
have  disappeared  : useful  industries  have  been  re- 
sumed; public  credit  in  the  southern  states  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  and  the  encouraging 
benefit  of  a revival  of  commerce  between  the  sec- 
tions of  country  lately  embroiled  in  civil  war  are 
fully  enjoyed.”'  He  also  strongly  urged  the  re- 
sumption of  speck*  payments.  As  to  the  difficul- 
ties to  lie  met  in  this  respect  he  said  : “ 1 must  ad- 
here to  my  most  earnest  conviction  that  any 
wavfringin  purpose  or  unsteadiness  in  methods,  so 
far  from  avoiding  or  reducing  the  inconvenience 
inseparable  from  the  transition  from  un  irredeem- 
able to  a redeemable  paper  currency,  would  only 
tend  to  increased  aim  prolonged  disturbance  in 
values,  and.  unless  retrieved,  must  end  in  serious 
disorder,  dishonor,  and  disaster  in  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  government  and  of  the  people.”  As 
to  the  restoration  of  silver  as  a legal  tender,  which 
was  at  the  time  being  agitated,  he  insisted  that  “ all 
the  bonds  issued  since  13  Feb.,  1873,  when  gold  be- 
came the  only  unlimited  legal-tender  metallic  cur- 
reney  of  the  country,  are  justly  payable  in  gold 
coin,  or  in  coin  of  equal  value” ; and  that  “ the 
hoods  issued  prior  to  1873  were  issued  at  a time 
when  the  gold  dollar  was  the  only  coin  in  circula- 
tion or  contemplated  bv  either  the  government  or 
the  holders  of  the  bonds  as  the  coin  in  which  they 
*ert  to  be  paid.”  He  added : “It  is  far  better  to 
p«y  these  bonds  in  that  coin  than  to  seem  to  take 
advantage  of  the  unforeseen  fall  in  silver  bullion  to 
pay  in  a new  issue  of  silver  coin  thus  made  so 
much  less  valuable.  The  power  of  the  United 
States  to  coin  money  and  to  regulate  the  value 
thereof  ought  never  to  be  exercised  for  the  pur- 
P°^of  enabling  the  government  to  pay  its  obliga- 
tions in  a coin  of  less  value  than  that  contemplated 
by  the  parties  when  the  bonds  were  issued.”  He 
favored  the  coinage  of  silver,  but  only  in  a limited 
quantity,  as  a legal  tender  to  a limited  amount. 
J'e  expressed  the  fear  “ t hat  only  mischief  and  mis- 
fortune would  flow  from  a coinage  of  silver  dollars 
the  quality  of  unlimited  legal  tender,  even 
to  private  transactions.  Any  expectation  of  tem- 
poraiy  ease  from  an  issue  of  silver  coinage  to  pass 
Malegal  tender,  at  a rate  materially  above  its  cora- 
Wtoal  value,  is,  I am  persuaded,  a delusion.”  As 
■°f“®  i*f°rm  of  the  civil  service,  ho  reiterated 
he  ^id  said  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  ami 
•stress,  and  insisted  that  the  constitution 


imposed  upon  the  executive  the  sole  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  selection  of  Federal  officers  who, 
by  law,  are  appointed,  not  elected ; he  deprecated 
the  practical  confusion,  in  this  respect,  of  the 
duties  assigned  to  the  several  departments  of  the 
government,  and  earnestly  recommended  that  con- 
gress make  a suitable  appropriation  for  the  civil-ser- 
vice commission,  to  Ik:  made  im mediately  available. 
He  also  recommended  efficient  legislation  for  the 
work  of  civilization  among  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
for  the  prevention  of  the  destruction  of  tho  for- 
ests on  lands  of  the  United  States. 

The  recommendations  thus  made  by  President 
Hayes  wen*  not  heeded  by  congress.  No  appro- 
priation was  made  for  the  civil-service  commission : 
on  the  contrary,  the  dissatisfaction  of  Republican 
senators  and  representatives  with  the  endeavoro  of 
the  administration  in  the  direction  of  civil-service 
reform  found  vent  in  various  attacks  upon  the 
president  nnd  the  heads  of  departments.  The 
nomination  of  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  New 
York  for  the  office  of  collector  of  customs  at  that 
port  was  rejected  by  the  senate.  The  efforts  of  tho 
administration  to  check  depreciations  on  the  tim- 
ber-lands of  the  United  States,  and  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  forests,  were  denounced  as  on 
outlandish  policy.  Instead  of  facilitating  tho  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments,  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives passed  a bill  substantially  repealing  the 
resumption  act.  A resolution  was  offered  by  a Re- 
publican senator,  and  adopted  by  the  senate,  de- 
claring that  to  restore  the  coinage  of  412J-grain 
silver  dollars  and  to  pay  tho  government  bonds, 
principal  and  interest,  in  such  silver  coin,  was  “not 
in  violation  of  the  public  faith,  nor  in  derogation 
of  the  rights  of  the  public  creditor.”  A “silver 
bill  ” passed  both  houses  providing  that  a silver 
dollar  should  be  coined  at  the  several  mints  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  weight  of  4121  grains,  which, 
together  with  all  silver  dollars  of  like  weight  and 
fineness  coined  theretofore  by  the  United  States, 
should  be  a full  legal  tender  for  all  debts  and  dues, 
public  and  private,  except  where  otherwise  ex- 
pressly stipulated  in  the  contract,  and  directing  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  buy  not  less  than  two 
million  dollars’  worth  of  silver  a month,  and  cause 
it  to  be  coined  into  dollars  as  fast  as  purchased. 
President  Hayes  returned  this  bill  with  his  veto, 
tnninlv  on  the  ground  that  the  commercial  value  of 
the  silver  dollar  was  then  worth  eight  to  ten  per 
cent,  less  than  its  nominal  value,  and  that  its  use 
as  a legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  pre-existing 
debts  would  be  an  act  of  lauf  faith.  He  said : “ As 
to  all  debts  heretofore  contracted,  the  silver  dollar 
should  be  made  a legal  tender  only  at  its  market 
value.  The  standard  of  value  should  not  be 
changed  without  the  consent  of  both  parties  to  the 
contract.  National  promises  should  be  kept  with 
unflinching  fidelity.  There  is  no  power  to  compel 
a nation  to  pay  its  just  debts.  Its  credit  depends 
on  its  honor.  A nation  owes  what  it  has  led  or 
allowed  its  creditors  to  expect.  I cannot  approve 
a bill  which  in  my  judgment  authorizes  the  viola- 
tion of  sacred  obligations.”  But  the  bill  was 
passed  over  the  veto  in  both  houses  by  majorities 
exceeding  two  thirds.  During  the  same  session 
the  house  of  representatives,  which  had  a Demo- 
cratic majority,  on  motion  of  Clarkson  N.  Pot- 
ter, of  New  York,  resolved  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  allegations  of  fraud  said  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  Louisiana  and  Florida  in  making  the 
returns  of  the  votes  cast  for  presidential  electors 
at  the  election  of  187(i.  The  Republicans  charges! 
that  the  investigation  was  set  on  foot  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ousting  Mr.  Hayes  from  the  presidency  and 
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putting  in  Mr.  Tilden.  The  Democrats  disclaimed 
.iny  such  intention.  The  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion was  an  elaborate  report  from  the  Democratic 
majority  of  the  committee,  impugning  the  action 
of  the  returning  boards  in  I^ouisiana  and  Florida 
as  fraudulent,  and  a report  from  the  Republican 
minority  dissenting  from  the  conclusions  of  the 
majority  as  unwarranted  by  the  evidence,  and  al- 
leging that  the  famous  **  cipher  despatches  ” sent 
to  the  south  by  friends  of  Mr.  Tilden  showed  “ that 
the  charges  of  corruption  were  but  the  slanders  of 
foiled  suborners  of  corruption.”  The  investigation 
led  to  no  further  action,  the  people  generally  ac- 
quiescing in  the  decision  of  the  electoral  commis- 
sion, and  the  counting  of  the  electoral  vote  by  con- 
gress based  thereon,  as  irreversible. 

President  Ilayes  was  again  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  employment  of  force  by  the  outbreak  of  serious 
disturbances  caused  by  hands  of  desperadoes  in  the 
territory  of  New  Mexico,  which  amounted  to 
organized  resistance  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws.  He  issued,  on  7 Oct.,  1878,  a proclamat  ion 
substantially  putting  the  disturbed  portion  of  New 
Mexico  under  martial  law.  and  directing  the  U.  S. 
military  forces  stationed  thereto  restore  and  main- 
tain peace  ami  order. 

In  his  message  of  2 Dec.,  1878,  President  Hayes 
found  himself  obliged  to  say  that  in  Louisiana  and 
South  Carolina,  and  in  some  districts  outside  of 
those  states,  “ the  records  of  the  recent  [congres- 
sional] elections  compelled  the  conclusion  that  the 
rights  of  the  colored  voters  had  been  overridden, 
and  their  participation  in  the  elections  not  been 
permitted  to  be  either  general  or  free.”  lie  added 
that,  while  it  would  lie  for  congress  to  examine 
into  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  members  to  their 
seats,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  executive  and 
judicial  departments  of  the  government  to  inquire 
into  and  punish  violations  of  the  laws,  and  that 
every  means  in  his  power  would  be  exerted  to  that 
end.’  At  the  same  time  he  expressed  his  “ absolute 
assurance  that,  while  the  country  had  not  yet 
reached  complete  unity  of  feeling  and  confidence 
between  the  communities  so  lately  and  so  seriously 
estranged,  the  tendencies  were  in  that  direction, 
and  with  increasing  force.”  lie  deprecated  all 
interference  by  congress  with  existing  financial 
legislation,  with  the  confident  expectation  that  the 
resumption  of  speeie  payments  would  be  **  suc- 
cessfully and  easilv  maintained,”  and  would  be 
“followed  by  a healthful  and  enduring  revival  of 
business  prosperity.”  On  1 Jan.,  18711,  the  resump- 
tion act  went  into  operation  without  any  difficulty. 
No  preparation  had  been  made  for  that  event  until 
the  beginning  of  the  Haves  administration.  The 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  1877,  began  to  accumu- 
late coin,  and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  it 
found,  even  among  Republicans,  this  policy  was 
firmly  pursued  by  the  administration  until  the 
coin  reserve  held  against  the  legal-tender  notes  was 
sufficient  to  meet  all  probable  demands.  Thus  the 
country  was  lifted  out  of  the  bog  of  an  irredeemable 
paper  currency.  The  o|>eration  was  facilitated  by 
increased  exports  and  a general  revival  of  business. 
Although  his  first  nominee  for  the  office  of  col- 
lector of  customs  in  New  York  had  been  rejected 
by  the  senate,  President  Hayes  made  a second 
nomination  for  the  same  place,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  naval  officer  of  the  same  port,  and  in  a apeciul 
message  addressed  to  the  senate  on  81  Jan.,  1871). 
lie  gave  the  following  reasons  for  the  susnensU^^| 
the  incumbents,  Chester  A.  Arthur  and  Aloij£ 
Cornell,  who  had  failed  t<>  « ■nforip  their 
to  the  executive  orde 
long  period  of  time 


house]  has  been  used  to  manage;  and  control  politi- 
cal affairs.  The  officers  suspended  by  me  are,  and 
for  several  years  have  been,  engaged  in  the  active 
|»ersonal  management  of  the  party  politics  of  the 
city  and  state  of  New  York.  The  duties  of  the 
offices  held  by  them  have  been  regarded  as  of  sub- 
ordinate importance  to  their  partisan  work.  Their 
office  have  wen  conducted  as  part  of  the  political 
machinery  under  their  control.  They  have  made 
the  custom-house  a centre  of  partisan  political 
management.”  [For  the  other  side  of  this  disputed 
question,  see  Arthur,  Chestkr  Alan,  vol.  u,  pp. 
100,  101.]  For  like  reasons.  President  Hayes  re- 
moved an  influential  party  manager  in  the  west, 
the  postmaster  of  St.  Louis.  With  the  aid  of 
Democratic  votes  in  the  senate,  the  new  nomina- 
tions were  confirmed.  President  Hayes  then  ad- 
dressed a letter  to  the  new  collector  of  customs  at 
New  York,  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Merritt,  instructing 
him  to  conduct  his  office  “on  strictly  business 
principles,  and  according  to  the  rules  which  wen* 
adopted,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  civil-ser- 
vice commission,  bv  the  administration  of  Gen. 
Grant.”  He  added:  “Neither  my  recommenda- 
tion, nor  that  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  nor 
the  recommendation  of  any  member  of  congress, 
or  other  influential  person,  should  be  specially  re- 
garded. Let  appointments  and  removals  l>e  made 
on  business  principles,  and  by  fixed  rules.”  Thus 
the  system  of  competitive  examinations,  which 
under  the  preceding  administration  had  been 
abandoned  u|>on  the  failure  of  congress  to  make 
appropriations  for  the  civil-service  commission, 
was,  by  direction  of  President  Ilayes,  restored  in 
the  custom-house  of  New  York.  A like  system 
was  introduced  in  the  New  York  post-office  under 
the  postmaster,  Thomas  L.  James. 

Congress  passed  a hill  “to  restrict  the  immigra- 
tion of  Chinese  to  the  United  States,”  requiring 
the  president  immediately  to  give  notice  to  the 
government  of  China  of  the  abrogation  of  certain 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  1858  between  the  United 
States  and  China,  which  recognized  “ the  inherent 
and  inalienable  right  of  a man  to  change  his  home 
and  allegiance,”  and  provided  that  “the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  visiting  or  residing  in  China 
shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  immunities,  or  ex- 
emptions, in  respect  to  travel  or  residence,  as  may 
then;  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the 
most  favored  nation,”  and  reciprocally  that  Chinese 
subjects  should  enjoy  the  same  advantages  in  the 
United  States.  The  bill  further  limited  the  num- 
ber of  Chinese  passengers  that  might  be  brought 
to  this  country  by  any  one  vessel  to  fifteen.  Presi- 
dent Hayes,  on  1 March,  1879,  returned  the  bill  to 
congress  with  his  veto.  While  recognizing  some  of 
the  difficulties  created  by  the  immigration  of  the 
Chines*  us  worthy  of  consideration,  he  obj«-<ted  to 
the  bill  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  existing  treaty  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  China:  that  a treaty  could  be 
abrogated  or  modified  by  the  treaty-making  power, 
and  not,  under  the  constitution,  by  act  of  congress; 
and  that  “ the  abrogation  of  a treaty  bv  one  of  the 
contracting  jmrties  is  justifiable  only  uj»on  reasons 
l»oth  of  the  highest  justice  ami  of  the  highest 
necessity ” ; and  “to  do  this  without  notice,  with- 
out fixing  a day  in  advance  when  the  act  shall  take 
effect,  without  affording  an  opportunity  to  China 
Mud|  and  without  the  happening  f any 
.grave  unforeseen  emergency,  would  Ik?  regarded  by 
■»*  enlightened  judgment  of  mankind  as  the  denial 
gRltc  obligation  of  the  national  faith." 

" 45;  li  • ngre»  r*4~*  xi  on  4 March.  1*79. 
Ypt  making  th*  ’ necessary*  appro- 
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prutions  for  the  expenses  of  the  government.  The 
nouse.  controlled  by  a Democratic  majority,  at- 
tached to  the  army  appropriation  bill  a legisla- 
tive provision  substantially  repealing  a law  passed 
in  1865.  under  President  Lincoln,  which  permitted 
the  use  of  troops  “ to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls  ” 
on  election-days.  The  house  also  attached  to  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation 
bill  a repeal  of  existing  laws  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  supervisors  of  election  and  special 
deputy  marshals  to  act  at  elections  of  members  of 
congress.  The  Republican  majority  of  the  senate 
-truck  out  these  legislative  provisions,  and.  the  two 
houses  disagreeing,  the  appropriation  bills  failed. 
President  Ilayes,  on  4 March.  1879,  called  an  extra 
mmkm  of  congress  to  meet  on  18  March.  t The 
Democrats  then  had  a majority  in  the  senate  as 
well  as  in  the  house,  and  attached  to  the  army  ap- 
propriation bill  the  same  legislative  provision  on 
which  in  the  preceding  congress  the  two  houses 
ha<i  disagreed.  President  Hayes  returned  the  bill 
with  his  veto  on  29  April,  1879.  lie  took  the 
ground  that  there  was  ample  legislation  to  prevent 
military  interference  at  elections;  that  there  never 
had  been  any  such  interference  since  the  |>assage 
of  the  act  of  1800,  and  was  no  danger  of  any ; that 
if  the  preposed  legislation  should  become  law, 
there  would  be  no  power  vested  in  any  officer  of 
the  government  to  protect  from  violence  the  officers 
of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties;  that  the  states  >uay  employ  both  mili- 
tary and  civil  power  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  en- 
force the  laws  at  state  elections,  but  that  it  was 
now  proposed  to  deny  to  the  United  States  even  the 
necessary  civil  authority  to  protect  the  national 
elections.  He  pointed  out  also  that  the  tacking  of 
legislative  provisions  to  appropriation  bills  was  a 
practice  calculated  to  be  used  as  a means  of  coer- 
cion as  to  the  other  branches  of  the  government, 
and  to  make  the  house  of  representatives  a despotic 
power.  Congress  then  passed  the  army  appropri- 
ation bill  without  the  obnoxious  clause,  but  con- 
taining the  provision  that  no  money  appropriated 
should  be  paid  for  the  subsistence,  equipment, 
transportation,  or  compensation  of  any  portion  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States  *•  to  be  used  as  a po- 
lice force  to  keep  the  pence  at  the  polls  at  any  elec- 
tion held  within  any  state.”  This  President  Ilayes 
approved.  The  two  houses  then  passed  a separate 
bill,  substantially  embodying  the  prevision  ob- 
jected to  by  the  president  in  the  vetoed  army-ap- 
propriation bill.  This  “act  to  prohibit  military 
interference  at  elections  ” President  Hayes  returned 
with  his  veto.  He  said:  “The  true  rule  as  to  the 
employment  of  military  force  at  the  elections  is 
not  doubtful.  No  intimidation  or  coercion  should 
be  allowed  to  influence  citizens  in  the  exercise  of 
their  right  to  vote,  whether  it  appears  in  the  shape 
of  combinations  of  evil-dis|»osed  persons,  or  of 
armed  bodies  of  the  militia  of  a state,  or  of  the 
military  force  of  the  United  States,  The  elec- 
tions should  be  free  from  all  forcible  interference, 
and,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  all  apprehension  of 
such  interference.  No  soldiery,  either  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  state  militia,  should  U»  present  at 
the  polls  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  ordinary 
civil  police  force.  There  has  been  and  will  Ik*  no 
violation  of  this  rule  under  orders  from  me  during 
this  administration.  That  there  should  be  no 
denial  of  the  right  of  the  uutional  government  to 
employ  its  military  force  on  any  day  and  at  any 
nlace  in  case  such  employment  is  necessary  to  en- 
force the  constitution  and  Ihws  of  the  United 
***  ~ The  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 

1 bill  passed  by  congress  contained  a 


I legislative  provision  not,  indeed,  abolishing  the 
supervisors  of  election,  but  divesting  the  govem- 
I ment  of  the  power  to  protect  them,  or  to  prevent 
interference  with  their  duties,  or  to  punish  any 
violation  of  the  law  from  which  their  power  was 
derived.  President  Hayes  returned  this  bill  also 
with  his  veto,  referring  to  his  preceding  veto  mes- 
sage as  to  the  impropriety  of  tacking  general  legis- 
lation to  appropriation  bills.  He  further  pointed 
out  that,  in  the  various  legal  proceedings  under 
the  law  sought  to  be  repealed,  its  constitutionality 
had  never  been  questioned  ; and  that  the  necessity 
of  such  a law  had  been  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  great  election  frauds  in  New  York  city  in 
18(18.  He  added  : “ The  great  body  of  the  people 
of  all  parties  want  free  and  fair  elections.  They 
do  not  think  that  a free  election  means  freedom 
from  the  wholesome  restraints  of  law,  or  that  the 
place  of  nn  election  should  lie  a sanctuary  for  law- 
lessness and  crime.”  If  any  oppression,  any  parti- 
san  partiality,  had  been  shown  m the  execution  of 
the  existing  law,  he  added,  efficient  correctives  of 
the  mischief  should  lie  applied ; but  as  no  congres- 
sional election  was  immediately  imjwuding,  the 
matter  might  properly  lie  referred  to  the  regular 
session  of  congress. 

In  a bill  “ making  appropriations  for  certain  judi- 
cial expenses,”  passed  by  congress,  it  was  attempted 
not  to  repeal  the  election  laws,  but  to  make  their 
enforcement  impossible  by  prohibiting  the  pay- 
ment of  any  salaries,  fees,  or  expenses  under  or  in 
virtue  of  tfiem,  and  providing  also  that  no  con- 
tract should  lie  made,  and  no  liability  incurred, 
under  any  of  their  provisions.  President  Haves 
vetoed  this  bill,  2d  June,  1879.  on  the  ground  tfiat 
as  no  bill  repealing  the  election  laws  hail  been 
passed  over  bis  veto,  those  laws  were  still  in  exist- 
ence. and  the  present  bill,  if  it  became  a law,  would 
make  it  impossible  for  the  executive  to  perforin  his 
constitutional  duty  to  see  to  it  that  tne  laws  be 
faithfully  executed.  On  the  same  ground  the 
president  returned  with  his  veto  a bill  making  ap- 
propriations to  pay  fees  of  United  States  marshals 
and  their  general  deputies,  in  which  the  same  at- 
tempt was  made  to  defeat  the  execution  of  the 
election  laws  by  withholding  the  necessary  funds 
as  well  as  the  |>owcr  to  incur  liabilities  under  them. 
All  the  appropriation  bills  were  passed  without  the 
obnoxious  provisions  except  the  last.  President 
Hayes  appealed  to  congress  in  a special  message 
on  80  June,  1879,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  not  to 
|**rmit  the  marshals  and  their  general  deputies, 
officers  so  necessary  to  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. to  go  unprovided  for.  but  in  vain.  The  attor- 
ney-general tnen  admonished  the  marshals  to  con- 
i' tinue  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  to 
, rely  upon  future  legislation  by  congress,  which 
would  be  just  to  them. 

In  his  annual  message  of  1 Dec.,  1879,  President 
Haves  found  occasion  to  congratulate  the  country 
upon  the  successful  resumption  of  specie  payments 
and  upon  “ a very  great  revival  of  business.”  He 
| announced  n most  gratifying  reduction  of  the  in- 
, t crest  on  the  public  debt  by  refunding  at  lower 
rates.  He  strongly  urged  congress  to  authorize 
< the  secretary  of  tne  treasury  to  suspend  the  silver 
coinage, ns  the  cheaper  coin,  if  forced  into  circula- 
, tion,  would  eventually  become  the  sole  standard  of 
value.  He  also  recommended  the  retirement  of 
United  States  notes  with  the  capacity  of  legal  tend- 
er in  private  contracts,  it  being  his  "firm  con- 
viction that  the  issue  of  legal-tender  paper  money 
baaed  wholly  upon  the  authority  and  credit  of  the 
government,  except  in  extreme  emergency,  is  with- 
, out  warrant  in  the  constitution,  and  a violation  of 
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sound  financial  principles.”  He  recommended  a I 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  polygamy  ' 
in  the  territory  of  Utah.  He  presented  a strong 
argument  in  favor  of  civil-service  reform,  pointed  j 
out  the  successful  trial  of  the  competitive  system 
in  the  interior  department,  the  post-office  depart- 
ment, and  the  post-office  and  the  custom-house  in 
New  York,  aim  once  more  earnestly  urged  that  an 
appropriation  Iki  made  for  the  civil-service  com- 
mission, and  that  those  in  the  public  service  lx; 
protected  by  law  against  exactions  in  the  pay  of 
party  assessments.  Hut  these  recommendations 
remained  without  effect. 

On  12  Feb.,  1880,  President  Hayes  issued  a second 
proclamation  — the  first  having  been  issued  in 
April,  1870 — against  the  attempts  made  by  luwless 
persons  to  possess  themselves  for  settlement  of 
lands  within  the  Indian  territory,  and  effective 
measures  were  taken  to  expel  the  invaders.  On 
8 March,  1880,  he  sent  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives a special  message  communicating  correspond- 
ence in  relation  to  the  interoceanic  canal,  which 
had  passed  between  the  American  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments, and  expressing  his  own  opinion  on  the 
subject  as  follows:  “The  policy  of  this  country  is 
a canal  under  American  control.  The  United 
States  cannot  consent  to  the  surrender  of  this  con- 
trol to  any  European  power,  or  to  any  combination 
of  European  powers.  If  existing  treaties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  nations,  or  if 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  or  property  of  other  na- 
tions, stand  in  the  way  of  this  policy — a contin- 
gency which  is  not  apprehended  — suitable  steps 
should  be  taken  by  just  and  liberal  negotiations  to 
promote  and  establish  the  American  policy  on  this 
subject, consistently  with  the  rights  of  the  nations  I 
to  be  affected  by  it.  An  interoceanic  canal  across 
the  American  isthmus  will  be  the  great  ocean  thor-  j 
oughfare  between  our  Atlantic  and  our  Pacific  1 
shores,  and  virtually  a part  of  the  coast-line  of  the 
United  States.  No  other  great  power  would,  under 
similar  circumstances,  fail  to  assert  a rightful  con- 
trol over  a work  so  closely  and  vitally  affecting  its 
interest  and  welfare.”  Congress  passed  a deficiency 
appropriation  bill,  which  contained  provisions  ma- 
terially changing,  and,  by  implication,  repealing 
certain  important  parts  of  the  election  laws.  Presi- 
dent Hayes,  on  4 May,  1880,  returned  the  bill  with 
his  veto,  whereupon  congress  made  the  appropria- 
tion without  re-enacting  the  obnoxious  clauses. 

In  November.  1880,  was  held  the  election  that 
put  James  A.  Garfield  into  the  presidential  chair 
and  proved  conclusively  that  the  Republican  party 
had  gained  largely  in  the  confident  .-  of  the  public 
during  the  Hayes  administration.  In  his  last  an- 
nual message,  6 Dec.,  1880,  President  Hayes  again 
mentioned  the  occurrence  of  election  disorders  in  a 
part  of  the  Union,  and  the  necessity  of  their  re- 
pression and  correction,  but  declared  himself  satis- 
fied, at  the  same  time,  that  the  evil  was  diminishing. 
Again  he  argued  in  favor  of  civil-service  reform, 
especially  competitive  examinations,  which  had 
been  conducted  with  great  success  in  some  of  the 
executive  departments  and  adopted  by  his  direction 
in  t ho  larger  custom-houses  and  post-offices.  He 
reiterated  his  recommendation  of  uu  appropriation 
for  the  civil-service  commission,  and  of  a law 
against  political  assessments.  He  also,  to  stop  tho 
interference  of  members  of  congress  with  the  civil 
service,  suggested  that  an  act  be  passed  “ de- 
fining the  relations  of  members  of  congress  with 
regard  to  appointments  to  office  by  the  president,” 
and  that  the  tenure-of-office  act  !>•  rv|>ealed.  He 
recommended  “that  congress  provide  for  th«*  gov- 
ernment of  Utah  by  a governor  and  judges,  or 
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commissioners,  appointed  by  the  president  and 
confirmed  by  the  senate — a government  analogous 
to  the  provisional  government  established  for  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  by  the  ordinance  of 
1787,”  dispensing  with  an  elected  territorial  legis- 
lature. lie  announced  that  on  17  Nov.  two  treaties 
had  been  signed  at  Peking  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  United  States  and  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  emperor  of  China. — one  purely  commercial,  and 
the  other  authorizing  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  whenever  the  immigration  of  Chinese  labor- 
ers  threatened  to  affect  the  interests  of  the  country, 
to  regulate,  limit,  or  suspend  such  immigration, 
but  not  altogether  to  prohibit  it,  said  government 
at  the  same  time  promising  to  secure  to  Chinese 
permanently  or  temporarily  residing  in  the  United 
States  the  same  protection  and  rights  as  to  citizens 
or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation.  President 
Hayes  further  suggested  the  importance  of  making 
provision  for  regular  steam  postal  communication 
with  the  Central  and  South  American  states  : he 
recommended  that  congress,  by  suitable  legislation 
and  with  proper  safeguards,  supplement  the  local 
educational  funds  in  the  several  states  where  the 
grave  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
have  been  devolved  upon  uneducated  people,  by 
devoting  to  tho  purpose  grants  of  lands,  and,  if 
necessary,  by  appropriations  from  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States;  lie  repeated  his  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  suspension  of  the  silver  coinage,  and 
as  to  the  retirement  from  circulation  of  the  United 
States  notes,  and  added  one  that  provision  be  made 
by  law  to  put  Gen.  Grant  upon  the  retired  list  of 
the  army,  with  rank  and  pay  befitting  the  great 
services  lie  had  rendered  to  the  country. 

On  1 Feb.,  1880,  he  addressed  a special  message 
to  congress  in  relation  to  the  Ponca  Indians,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  principles  that  should 
guide  our  Indian  policy:  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship by  industrial  and  general  education;  allot- 
ment of  land  in  severalty,  inalienable  for  a certain 
period ; fair  compensation  for  Indian  lands  not  re- 
quired for  allotment;  and,  finally,  investment  of 
the  Indians,  so  educated  and  provided  for,  with 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Ills 
last  communication  to  congress,  8 March.  1881, 
was  a message  returning  with  his  veto  a bill  “to 
facilitate  the  refunding  of  the  national  debt,” 
which  contained  a provision  seriously  impairing 
the  value  and  tending  to  tho  destruction  of  the 
national  (tanking  system.  On  the  following  day 
he  assisted  at  the  inauguration  of  his  successor. 

The  administration  of  President  Haves, although 
much  attacked  by  the  politicians  of  Both  parties, 
was  on  the  whole  very  satisfactorv  to  the  people  at 
large.  By  withdrawing  the  Federal  troops  from 
the  southern  state-houses,  and  restoring  to  the 
people  of  those  states  practical  self-government,  it 
prepared  the  wav  for  that  revival  of  patriotism 
among  those  lately  estranged  from  the  Union,  that 
fraternal  feeling  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
country,  and  the  wonderful  material  advancement 
of  the  south  which  we  now  witness.  It  conducted 
with  wisdom  and  firmness  tho  preparations  for  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  as  well  as  the  fund- 
ing of  the  public  dent  at  lower  rates  of  interest, 
and  thus  facilitated  the  development  of  the  re- 
markable business  prosperity  that  continued  to  its 
close.  While  in  its  endeavors  to  effect  a thorough 
and  |>ermiinent  reform  of  the  civil  service  there 
wore  conspiod  lajtscs  and  inconsistencies,  it 
accomplished  'Montand  lasting  results.  Not 
only  with*. i ( fr<  print  ions  of  money  and 

without  etc  i i of  any  kind  from  congress, 

but  in  Hie  f decided  hostility  of  a large 
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majority  of  its  members,  the  system  of  competitive 
examinations  was  successfully  applied  in  some  of 
the  executive  departments  at  W ashington  and  in 
the  great  government  offices  at  Now  York,  thus 
proving  its  practicability  and  usefulness.  The  re- 
moval by  President  Hayes  of  some  of  the  most 
powerful  party  managers  from  their  offices,  avow- 
edly on  the  ground  that  the  offices  had  been  used 
as  part  of  the  political  machinery,  was  an  act  of 
high  courage,  and  during  his  administration  there 
was  far  less  meddling  with  party  politics  on  the 
part  of  officers  of  the  government  than  at  any 
period  since  Andrew  Jackson's  time.  The  success 
of  the  Republican  party  in  the  election  of  1880  was 
largely  owing  to  the  general  satisfaction  among 
the  people  with  the  Hayes  administration. 

Ou  the  expiration  of  his  term,  ex- President 
Hayes  retired  to  his  home  at  Fremont,  Ohio.  He 
was  the  recipient  of  various  distinctions.  The  de- 
gree of  LL  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Kenyon 
college.  Harvard  university,  Yale  college,  and 
Johns  Hopkins  university.  He  was  made  senior 
vice-commander  of  the  military  order  of  the  Ijoyal 
legion,  commander  of 
the  Ohio  command- 
ery  of  the  same  or- 
der, the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Society 
of  the  Army  of  West 
Virginia,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  23d  regi- 
ment Ohio  volunteers 
association.  Much 
of  his  time  is  devoted 
to  benevolent  and 
useful  enterprises. 
He  is  president  of  the 
trustees  of  the  John 
F.  Slater  edueation- 
fund,  one  of  the  trus- 
0 Zmx^,  & kf9  th«  Peabody 

/}  education-fund,  pres- 

" ident  of  the  National 

prison-reform  association,  an  active  member  of  the 
National  conference  of  corrections  and  charities,  a 
trustee  of  the  Western  Reserve  university  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  of  the  Wesleyan  university  of  Dela- 
ware, Ohio,  of  Mount  Union  college,  at  Alliance, 
Ohio,  and  of  several  other  charitable  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  On  the  occasion  of  a meeting 
of  the  National  prison-reform  association,  held  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  November,  1880,  he  was  received 
with  much  popular  enthusiasm,  and  greeted  by  an 
ex-govemor  of  Georgia  as  one  to  whom,  more  than 
to  any  other,  the  people  were  indebted  for  the  era 
of  peace  and  union  which  they  now  enjoyed,  and 
by  the  present  governor,  John  IV  Gordon,  as  the 
man  who  had  “ made  a true  and  noble  effort  to  com- 
plete the  restoration  of  the  Union  by  restoring 
fraternal  feeling  between  the  estranged  sections.” 
See  “Life,  Public  Services,  and  Select  Speeches  of 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,”  by  James  t^uay  Howard 
(Cincinnati.  1876).  Campaign  lives  were  also 
written  by  William  D.  Howells  (New  York,  1876) 
and  Russell  H.  Con  well  (Boston,  1876). — His  wife, 
Lucy  Ware  Webb,  h.  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  af»out 
1833,  was  the  daughter  of  a physician  of  that  town. 
They  were  married  on  30  Dec.,  1852.  Of  their 
eight  children,  four  sons  and  one  daughter  are 
Rviag.  Mrs.  Haves  was  noted  for  her  devotion  to  I 
the  wounded  soldiers  during  the  war.  She  refused  | 
to  permit  wine  to  be  served  on  the  White  House 
toti^ and  for  this  innovation  incurred  much  cen- 
tra in  some  political  circles,  but  received  high 
km  from  the  advocates  of  total  abstinence,  who, 


on  the  expiration  of  her  husband's  term  of  office, 
presented  her  with  various  testimonials,  including 
an  album  tilled  with  autograph  expressions  of  ap- 
proval from  many  prominent  persons, 

II  AY  GOOD,  Atlicns  Green,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Wulkinsville,  Ga.,  19  Nov.,  1839.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Emory  college,  Ga.,  in  1859,  and  licensed 
to  preach  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in 
t he  same  year.  In  1870-’5  he  edited  the  Sunday- 
school  publications  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  south,  and  in  1876  he  was  elected  president 
of  Emory  college,  where  he  remained  eight  years. 
He  was  appointed  general  agent  of  the  “John  F. 
Slater  fund  ” in  1883,  for  the  education  of  colored 
youth  in  the  southern  states,  and  has  since  devoted 
himself  to  this  work  anil  to  efforts  for  the  progress 
of  the  negro  race.  In  1872  he  was  elected  bishop 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  south,  but  de- 
clined. In  1878-o3  he  edited  the  “ Wesleyan 
Christian  Advocate.”  Emory  college  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  1).  I),  in  1870,  and  the  South- 
western university,  Texas,  that  of  LL.  D.  in  1884. 
Dr.  Haygood  is  the  author  of  “Go  or  Send,  an  Es- 
say on  Missions”  (Nashville,  Tonn.,  1873);  “Our 
Children  ” (New  York,  1876);  “Our  Brother  in 
Block  ” (1881);  “Close  the  Saloons”  (Macon,  Ga.. 
1882);  and  “Speeches  and  Sermons”  (Nashville, 
1884);  and  has  edited  “ Sermons  bv  Bishop  George 
Foster  Peirce”  (Nashville.  Tetin.,  i886). 

II  AY  MAN.  Samuel  Brink  le,  soldier,  b.  in 
Chester  i*ounty,  Pa..  5 June,  1820.  lie  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1842,  l)ecame 
1st  lieutenant  of  infantry  in  1847,  captain  in  1855. 
major  in  1803.  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  1867.  Dur- 
ing the  Mexican  war  he  was  in  several  important 
battles,  participating  in  the  assault  and  capture  of 
the  city  of  Mexico.  He  served  throughout  the 
civil  war  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was 
brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  f<»r  gallantry  at  Chan- 
cellorsville.  Ho  was  mastered  out  of  the  volunteer 
service  in  June,  1863,  and  afterward  participated 
in  the  battles  of  Kelly’s  Ford,  Mine  Run,  and  the 
tattle  of  the  Wilderness,  6 May,  1864,  where  he  was 
wounded  and  brevetted  colonel.  In  March,  1865, 
he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
for  gallantry  at  Fair  Oaks.  In  1865-’0  he  was  act- 
ing assistant  provost-marshal-general,  and  disburs- 
ing officer  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.  lie  took  command  at 
Fort  Dakota  in  1806,  and  was  retired  in  1872. 

HAYNE,  Isaac,  patriot,  b.  in  South  Curolina, 
38  Sept.,  1745;  d.  in  Charleston, S. C.f  4 Aug.,  1781. 
He  was  a wealthy  planter  in  the  districts  of  Beau- 
fort and  Colleton,  ami  the  proprietor  of  extensive 
iron-works  in  York  district,  which  were  afterward 
destroyed  by  the  British.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  he  took  the  field,  was  a captain  of 
artillery,  and  at  the  same  time  state  senator.  In 
1780,  on  the  invasion  of  the  state  by  the  British, 
he  served  in  a cavalry  regiment  during  the  final 
siege  of  Charleston,  and,  being  included  in  the 
capitulation  of  that  place,  was  [Minded  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  not  serve  against  the  British 
while  they  held  jx»ssession.  When  in  1781  the 
fortunes  of  the  British  began  to  decline,  he,  with 
all  the  others  who  were  paroled  on  the  same 
terms,  was  required  to  join  the  royal  army  or  1m* 
subjected  to  close  confinement.  Havne  would 
gladly  have  accepted  imprisonment,  but  his  wife 
and  several  of  his  children  lav  at  the  point  of  death 
from  small-pox.  Ho  went  to  Charleston,  and.  being 
assured  by  the  deputy  British  commandant.  Patter- 
son. that  he  would  not  be  required  to  bear  arms 
against  his  country,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
After  the  successes  of  Gen.  Greene  had  left  the 
British  nothing  but  Charleston,  Uaynu  was  sum- 
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moned  to  join  the  royal  army  immediately.  This, 
being  in  violation  of  the  agreement  that  had  been 
made,  consequently  released  him  from  all  his  obli- 
gations to  the  British.  He  went  to  the  American 
camp,  and  was  commissioned  colonel  of  a militia 
company.  In  .Inly,  1781,  he  made  an  incursion  to 
the  Quarter  House,  a precinct  within  five  miles  of 
Charleston,  and  captured  Gen.  Andrew  Williamson, 
a former  patriot,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  British 
service.  It  was  feared  that  Williamson  would  be 
hanged  as  a traitor,  and  the  British  commandant 
at  Charleston,  Col.  Xcsbit  Balfour,  ordered  out  his 
entire  force  in  pursuit.  Ilayne’s  party  was  sur- 
prised and  scattered ; he  was  captured,  taken  to 
Charleston,  thrown  into  tho  provost’s  prison,  and 
after  a brief  examination  liefore  a board  of  officers, 
without  trial  or  examination  of  witnesses,  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  by  tho  joint  orders  of  Col. 
Balfour  and  Lord  Iiawdon.  11  ay  no  protested 

against  this  summary  proceeding,  which  was  illegal 
whether  he  was  regarded  as  a British  subject  or  a 
prisoner  who  had  broken  his  parole.  The  citizens 
of  Charleston  united  in  petitioning  for  his  pardon, 
but  the  court  was  inexorable.  A respite  of  fortv- 
eight  hours  was  allowed  him  in  which  to  take 
leave  of  his  orphan  children,  for  his  wife  had  lately 
died,  and  at  tne  end  of  this  time  he  was  hanged. 
The  conduct  of  Iiawdon  and  Balfour  excited  the 
liveliest  indignation  among  the  Americans,  and 
Gen.  Greene  issued  a proclamation,  on  2(5  Aug.,  an- 
nouncing his  determination  to  make  reprisals.  The 
matter  was  discussed  with  great  ability  in  the 
British  parliament,  and,  while  both  Hawdon  and 
Balfour  justified  it,  each  attempted  to  attribute  it 
to  the  agency  of  the  ot  her.  Thirty-t  wo  vears  after- 
ward Lord  Rawdon,  then  the  Earl  of  Moira,  in  a 
letter  to  Gen.  Henry  Ijoc,  attempted  to  justify  his 
conduct.  His  “Justification”  was  analyzed  and 
criticised  in  “ The  Southern  Review  ” for  February, 
1828,  bv  Hayne’s  great-nephew,  Robert  Y.  Ilaync. 
—His  great-nephew,  Arthur  Peronnean,  senator, 
b.  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  12  March.  1790;  d.  there, 
7 Jan.,  18(57,  received  a classical  education  and  en- 
gaged in  business.  He  joined  the  army  in  1812, 
was  1st  lieutenant  at  Saekett’s  Harbor,  major  of 
cavalry  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  inspector-general  in 
1814,  and  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  for  gal- 
lant conduct  nt  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  He 
commanded  the  Tennessee  volunteers  during  the 
Florida  war,  and  retired  in  1820.  He  then  stud- 
ied law  in  Pennsylvania,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  returning  to  South  Carolina  was  a member 
of  the  state  legislature,  and  a presidential  elector 
on  the  Jackson  and  Calhoun  ticket  in  1828.  He 
was  U.S.  naval  agent  for  five  years  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. and  was  offered  anti  declined  the  mis- 
sion to  Belgium.  In  1858  he  was  elected  U.  S. 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  as  a state-rights 
Democrat,  in  place  of  Josiah  J.  Evans,  deceased, 
serving  from  May,  1858,  till  January,  1859. — His 
brother,  Robert  Young,  statesman,  b.  in  St.  Paul’s 
parish,  Colleton  district,  S.  C.,  10  Nov.,  1791;  d. 
in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  24  Sept..  1839.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Charleston,  studied  law.  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  eight  days  liefore  he  had  attained  his 
majority,  and  began  practice  at  Charleston.  He 
served  in  the  8d  aontn  Carolina  n giment  during 
the  war  of  1812,  nnd  at  its  close  resumed  practice 
in  Charleston.  He  was  then  elect*  d tin-  legisla- 
ture of  the  state,  serving  in  1814-18.  the  last  year 
as  speaker.  He  was  attorney-general  of  the  state 
in  1818-'22,  and  in  1823  was  elected  a U.  S.  sena- 
tor. Among  the  questions  that  came  up  for  con- 
sideration during  nis  term  was  that  of  protection 
to  American  industry.  Mr.  Ilaync  took  nil  active 


part  in  the  debates  on  the  subject  and  vehemently 
opposed  the  protective  system.  When  the  tariff 
bill  of  1829  was  liefore  the  senate,  he  made  an 
elaborate  and  powerful  speech  in  which  he  asserted 
that  congress  had 
not  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  im- 
pose duties  on  im- 
ports for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting 
domestic  manufac- 
tures. His  opposi- 
tion to  the  tariff  of 
1828  was  equally 
liold  and  vigorous. 

In  1832  Henry  Clay 
proposed  a resolu- 
tion in  the  senate 
declaring  the  expe- 
diency of  repealing 
forthwith  the  duties 
on  all  imported  ar- 
ticles which  did  not 
eomo  in  competition  with  American  manufac- 
tures. Mr.  Hayne  met  this  proposition  with 
prompt  and  vigorous  resistance,  and  submitted  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  all  the  existing  duties 
should  lie  so  reduced  as  to  afford  the  revenue  neces- 
sary to  defray  the  actual  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  supported  this  amendment  in  a speech 
of  great  power,  but  it  was  rejected,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mr.  Clay’s  resolution  were  embodied  in  a 
bill  which  was  passed  after  full  discussion.  In  this 
debate  the  doctrine  of  nullification  was  for  the  first 
time  announced  in  congress;  Mr.  Hayne  asserted 
the  right  of  a state,  under  the  Federal  compact,  to 
arrest  the  operation  of  a law  adopted  by  congress, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  president,  which  she  in  con- 
vention should  decide  to  be  unconstitutional.  This 
statement  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  led 
to  the  great  debate  between  Daniel  Webster  and 
Mr.  Havnc,  upon  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
the  authority  of  the  general  government,  and  the 
rights  of  the  states.  In  consequence  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  tariff  bill  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  legislature  of 
South  Carolina  called  a state  convention,  which 
met  at  Columbia,  24  Nov.,  1832.  and  adopted  an 
ordinance  of  nullification.  In  the  following  De- 
cember, Mr.  Hayne  was  elected  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  while  Mr.  Calhoun  resigned  the  vice- 
presidency  of  tho  United  States,  ana  succeeded  him 
in  the  senate.  President  Jackson,  on  10  I)cc..  is- 
sued his  proclamation  denouncing  the  nullification 
ordinance,  and  the  proceedings  in  the  state  of 
South  Carolina.  Gov.  Havne  replied  with  a proc- 
lamation of  defiance,  and  &outh  Carolina  prepared 
for  armed  resistance.  At  this  critical  hour,  ut  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Clay  and  President  Jackson,  a com- 
promise was  finally  agreed  on,  which  adjusted  the 
system  of  collecting  the  revenue  and  lowered  the 
import  duties  on  certain  nrticles  of  necessity  and 
convenience.  South  Curolina  called  another  con- 
vention, over  which  Gov.  Hayne  presided,  and 
the  ordinance  of  nullification  was  repealed.  Gov. 
Hayne  retired  from  the  executive  office  in  Docem- 
Iht.  1834.  and  in  183f>-’7  was  mayor  of  Charleston, 
lie  was  president  of  the  Cincinnati  nnd  Charles- 
ton railroad  in  183(5-'9,  and  was  attending  a rail- 
road convention  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  a contributor  to  the  “Southern  Review.”  See 
“Life  and  Speeches  of  Roliert  Y.  Hayne ” (1845). 
—Robert  Youngs  nephew,  Paul  Hamilton,  poet, 
b.  in  Charleston,  S.  (’.,  1 Jan..  1830;  d.  near  Au- 
gusta, Gn.,  0 July,  188(5,  was  the  only  child  of  a 
naval  officer,  who  died  at  sea  when  Paul  was  an 
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infant,  so  that  Gov.  Hayne  stood  very  much  in  the 
place  of  a father  to  his  nephew,  superintending  his 
education,  and  always  guiding  him  by  his  counsel. 
The  family  hod  indefumdent  means  so  that  young 
Hayne  had  every  advantage  of  education  that  his 
native  city  could  offer.  Under  the  eye  of  his 
mother,  a woman  of  rare  character,  and  the  guard- 
ianship of  his  uncle,  he  was  thoroughly  educated, 
and  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  &outh  Caro- 
lina with  distinction  at  an  early  age.  He  studied 
Uwand  entered  on  its  practice,  but  from  his  earli- 
est years  the  bent  of  his  mind  had  been  toward 
literature.  As  a mere  child,  he  had  pored  over 
Froissart’s  “ Chronicles,"  the  old  dramatists,  Shake- 
speare, and  the  earlier  poets.  His  study  of  the 
literature  of  the  Elizabethan  age  never  ceased,  and 
probably  no  man  in  the  United  States  was  more 
saturated  with  its  spirit  than  he.  As  a conse- 
quence of  this  taste  he  gave  up  the  practice  of  law, 
and  addressed  himself  wholly  to  literary  life. 
When  only  twenty-three  years  of  age  he  edited 
“ Russell’s  Magazine,"  a southern  literary  periodi- 
cal, and  afterward  the  **  Charleston  Literary  Ga- 
iette”;  and  with  his  friends  William  Gilmore 
Simms,  Henry  Timrod,  and  others,  he  helped  to 
create  such  a literary  atmosphere  in  his  native  city 
as  had  not  existed  before  that  time.  The  civil  war 
interrupted  all  Mr.  Hayne’s  life-plans.  He  entered 
at  once  into  service  as  one  of  Gov.  Pickens’s  aides, 
remaining  on  duty  till  his  naturally  delicate  health 
entirely  disabled  ”him  for  active  service.  During 
the  war  he  continued  constantly  to  write  stirring 
lyrics,  which  exerted  no  small  influence  throughout 
the  south.  During  the  bombardment  of  Charleston 
his  home  was  burned  to  the  ground,  consuming  his 
large  library,  and  all  the  ancestral  belongings  of 
generations.  Thenceforth  he  became  an  exile  from 
his  native  city,  and,  having  been  impoverished  by 
the  war,  went  to  Augusta,  Os.,  where  ho  supported 
hi i family  by  editorial  work.  He  established  him- 
self at  length  on  a few  acres  of  pine-land,  and 
built  a small  cot- 
tage, where,  with 
his  wife  and  son, 
he  resided  until 
his  death.  Here  he 
labored  unremit- 
tingly, suffering 
continually  from 
feeble  health,  nnd 
keeping  the  wolf 
from  his  door  only 
by  the  point  of  his 
pen.  His  health 
began  seriously  to 
fail  aliout  1882, 
though  he  labored 
with  untiring  en- 
ergy at  his  literary' 
work  till  within  a 
short  period  of  his 
death.  Mr.  Hayne 
left  enough  manu- 
script to  fill  two 
volumes.  No  southern  poet  has  ever  written  so 
much  or  done  so  much  to  give  a literary  impulse 
to  his  section,  so  that  he  well  deserves  the  title 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  English 
friends,  as  well  as  by  his  own  people,  “ the  Laure- 
ate of  the  South."  Among  tne  tributes  to  Mr. 
Uaync  was  a sonnet  by  Philip  Bourke  Marston, 
the  English  poet.  His  published  volumes  are 
“Poems"  (Boston,  1855) ; “Sonnets  and  Other 
Poems”  (New  York,  1857) ; “ Avolio,  a Legend  of 
the  Island  of  Cos"  (Boston,  1859) ; “ Legends  and  ; 
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Lyrics ” (Philadelphia,  1872);  “The  Mountain  of 
the  Lovers,  and  Other  Poems"  (New  York,  1873); 
Lives  of  Robert  Y.  Hayne  and  Hugh  S.  Legate 
(1878) ; and  a complete  illustrated  edition  of  his 
poems  (Boston,  1882).  He  also  edited  Henry  Tim- 
rod’s  poems,  with  a memoir  (New  York,  1872). 

HAYNES,  Henry  Williamson,  archeologist, 
b.  in  Bangor,  Me.,  20  Sept.,  1881.  He  was  the  son 
of  Nathaniel  Haynes,  who  was  editor  of  the  “ East- 
ern Republican,  one  of  the  principal  Democratic 
newspapers  in  New  England  during  Andrew  Jack- 
son’s administration.  The  son  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1851,  and.  after  teaching,  studied  law, 
and  practised  for  several  years.  Suljsequentlj  he 
was  called  to  fill  the  chair  of  Latin  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont.  and  later  he  became  professor  of 
Greek  in  the  same  institution,  but  resigned  in  1873 
to  devote  his  time  to  archeology.  He  then  sailed 
for  Europe,  where  he  spent  six  years  in  systematic 
study  among  the  antiquities  of  various  countries, 
also  taking  part  in  several  international  congresses. 
The  winter  of  1877-’8  he  spent  in  Egypt,  seeking 
for  evidences  of  the  paleolithic  age  in  that  country. 
The  results  of  his  investigations  were  presented  at 
the  International  congress  of  anthropological  sci- 
ences that  was  held  in  Paris  in  18i8,  where  ho 
was  rewarded  with  a medal  and  a diploma,  and  his 
paper  was  afterward  published  in  the  “ Memoirs  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.” 
Since  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  has  re- 
sided in  Boston,  where  he  is  a member  of  the 
school-board  and  a trustee  of  the  public  library, 
and  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  archeology, 
lit*  has  contributed  to  scientific  and  literary  jour- 
nals, and  to  the  proceedings  of  learned  bodies. 

HAYNES.  Jo  li n,  statesman,  b.  in  Copford  Hall, 
Essex,  England ; d.  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  1 March, 
1654.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1633  with  the 
Rev.  Edward  Hooker,  and  in  1634  was  assistant, 
and  in  1685  governor,  of  Massachusetts  Bay  colo- 
ny. Removing  to  Connecticut  in  1686,  he  became 
its  first  governor,  and  served  every  Alternate  year 
until  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  five  authors  of 
the  first  constitution  of  Connecticut  in  1638.  which 
embodies  the  main  points  of  all  subsequent  state 
constitutions  and  of  the  Federal  constitution.  He 
is  described  as  of  •*  large  estate  and  larger  affec- 
tions; of  heavenly  mind  and  spotless  life,  saga- 
cious, accurate,  and  dear  to  the  people  by  his  oe- 
nevolent  virtues  and  disinterested  conduct.” — Ills 
son.  Joseph,  clergyman,  b.  in  Hartford  in  1638; 
d.  there,  24  May,  1679,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1058,  supplied  the  pulpit  at  Wethersfield.  Conn., 
and  was  pastor  of  the  1st  church  in  Hartford  in 
1664.  He  was  ordained  as  a colleague  of  the  Rev. 
John  Whiting,  who  held  Con gregat ion&list  doc- 
trines, while  Mr.  Haynes  represented  the  Presby- 
terian element.  The  disputes  which  ensued  divided 
the  Hartford  church,  Mr.  Whiting  refusing  to  hold 
communion  with  Mr.  Havnes  and  his  party.  In 
February,  1670,  Mr.  Whiting,  with  thirty-one 
members,  withdrew,  and  formed  the  2d  church  of 
Hartford,  leaving  Mr.  Havnes  in  possession. 

HAYNES.  Lemuel,  clergyman,  b.  in  West  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  18  July,  1988;  d.  in  Granville,  N.  Y.,28 
Sept.,  18313.  He  was  a mulatto,  and  his  earlv  life 
was  spent  in  domestic  service.  In  1775  he  enfUted 
as  a minute-man  in  the  colonial  army,  joined  the 
forces  at  Roxburv,  Mass.,  and  in  1776  was  a volun- 
teer in  the  expedition  to  Ticonderoga.  At  the  close 
of  the  northern  campaign  he  returned  to  his  home 
in  Granville,  worked  on  a farm,  and  acquired  an 
education  without  masters,  becoming,  in  a com- 
paratively short  time,  a respectable  Greek  and 
Latin  scholar.  In  November  of  1780  he  was  ap- 
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proved  a a a candidate  for  the  ministry  and  invited 
to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  Congregational  church 
at  Granville.  In  September,  1783,  lie  was  married 
to  MLss  Elizabeth  Babbat,  of  Hartford,  a young 
white  woman  of  intelligence  and  respectability, 
and  in  1785  was  ordained  by  the  Association  of 
ministers  of  Litchfield  county.  He  preached  two 
years  at  Torrington,  but  resigned  on  account  of  a 
prejudice  in  his  congregation  against  his  nice,  and 
was  then  called  to  Rutland,  ministering  with  great 
success  for  thirty  years.  In  1818  he  removed  to 
Manchester,  where  he  was  involved  in  the  cele- 
brated trial  of  the  Boom  brothers,  who  were  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  for  the  sup- 
posed murder  of  an  insane  man  named  Russel 
Calvin.  Mr.  Haynes  visited  them  in  prison,  be- 
came convinced  of  their  innocence,  ana  appeared 
as  their  advocate.  When  Calvin  returned  to  Man- 
chester a few  days  previous  to  the  date  fixed  for 
the  execution,  it  was  regarded  by  the  masses  as  a 
direct  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  colored  preach- 
er. In  1822  he  was  called  to  Granville,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  remained  pastor  until  his  death.  He  was  char- 
acterized by  subtle  intellect,  keen  wit.  and  an  eager 
thirst  for  knowledge.  He  published  “ Sermon 
against  LTniversalism,”  in  reply  to  Hosea  Ballou 

gorrington,  1805).  His  life  was  written  by  James 
. Cooley  (New  1 ork,  1848). 

HAVSlE,  Isham  Nicolas,  soldier,  b.  in  Dover, 
Tonn.,  18  Nov.,  1824  ; d.  in  Springfield,  111.,  in  No- 
vemljer,  1868.  He  removed  to  Illinois  in  early 
childhood,  received  little  education,  and  worked 
on  a farm  to  obtain  means  to  study  law.  in  which 
ho  was  licensed  to  practise  in  1846.  He  served 
throughout  the  Mexican  war  os  1st  lieutenant  of 
the  6th  Illinois  volunteers,  resumed  his  profession 
in  1849,  and  was  a member  of  the  legislature  in 
1850.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Kentucky  law- 
school  in  1852,  and  in  1856  was  appointed’ judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  at  Cairo,  111.  He 
canvassed  the  state  as  presidential  elector  on  the 
Douglas  ticket  in  1800,  and  in  1861  raised  and  or- 
ganized the  48th  Illinois  infantry,  being  commis- 
sioned its  colonel.  He  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Fort  Henry,  Fort  Imnelson,  Shiloh,  where  he 
was  severely  wounded,  and  Corinth.  lie  was  de- 
feated as  war  candidate  for  congress  in  1862,  and 
on  29  Nov.  of  this  year  received  the  appointment 
of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  resumed 
his  profession  in  1864,  and  subsequently  became 
adiutant-general  of  Illinois. 

HAYS,  Alexander,  soldier,  b.  in  Franklin, 
Venango co.,  Fa,  8 July,  1819;  killed  in  the  battle 
of  the  Wilderness, 
5 May,  1864.  He 
was  graduated  at 
the  l . S.  military 
neademv  in  1844 
with  Winfield  S. 
Hancock  and  Al- 
fred Pleasonton. 
As  2d  lieutenant 
of  the  8th  infan- 
try. he  entered  on 
the  Mexican  cam- 
paign. and  won 
special  distinction 
in  the  engagement 
near  Atlixco.  In 
April.  1848,  he  re- 
signed his  commis- 
sion in  the  army, 
and  settled  in  Venango  county.  Pa,  where  ho  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  1848-f50,  was 
assistant  engineer  on  railroads  in  1850-’4,  and  from 


1854  till  1861  was  a civil  engineer  in  Pittsburg. 
When  the  war  began  in  1861.  Hays  re-eutered  the 
service  as  colonel  of  the  63d  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ment, and  with  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  16th 
regular  infantry,  to  date  from  14  May,  1861.  In  the 
peninsula  he  was  attached  with  his  regiment  to 
the  first,  brigade  of  Kearny’s  division  of  Heintzel- 
man’s  corps,  and  at  the  close  of  the  seven  da  vs'  con- 
test he  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel.  He  took 
part  in  the  Maryland  campaign,  and  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  29  Sept.,  1862.  lie 
was  wounded  at  Chancellors  ville  while  at  the  head 
of  his  brigade.  He  commanded  the  3d  division 
of  his  corps  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and.  after 
Hancock  was  wounded,  was  temporarily  in  com- 
mand, gaining  the  brevet  of  colonel  in  the  United 
States  army.  He  was  engaged  at  Auburn  and  Mine 
Run.  When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  re- 
organized, Hays  was  placed  in  command  <3f  the 
second  brigade  of  Bimey’a  3d  division  of  the 
2d  corps.  In  this  capacity  he  fought,  and  gal- 
lantly met  his  death  uuring  the  terrible  struggle 
toward  the  junction  of  the  Plank  and  Brock  roads, 
which  was  the  feature  of  the  first  day’s  fightine 
in  the  Wilderness.  Gen.  Hays  was  frank  and 
brave,  quick  and  full  of  energy,  and  was  a gnat 
favorite  with  his  men. 

HAYS,  Isaac,  physician,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
5 July,  1796;  d.  there,  13  April.  1879.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1816,  and  at  the  medical  department  of  that  insti- 
tution in  1820.  Dr.  Hays  became  known  to  the 
public  principally  through  his  editorial  work  on 
medical  journals  and  Ixxiks.  In  February,  1827, 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  “ Philadelphia  Journal 
of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,”  which  had 
been  established  in  1820,  bocoming  its  sole  editor 
in  November  of  the  same  year,  when  with  enlarge- 
ment this  paper  assumed  the  name  of  “The  Ameri- 
can Joumnl  of  the  Medical  Sciences,”  and  he  contin- 
ued in  that  capacity  until  1869,  when  his  son.  Dr.  1. 
Minis  Hays,  became  his  associate.  Of  all  the  other 
medical  journals  in  existence  at  the  time  of  its  es- 
tablishment, the  sole  survivor  (1887)  is  the  44  Edin- 
burgh Medical  Journal.”  In  1843  he  established 
the  “ Medical  News.”  and  in  1874  the  44  Monthly 
Abstract  of  Medical  Science.”  lx>th  of  which  jour- 
nals were  also  published  in  Philadelphia,  no  was 
elected  a meinl>er  of  the  Academy  of  natural  sci- 
ences of  Philadelphia  in  1818,  and  was  its  president 
from  1865  till  1800,  also  one  of  the  founders,  and  for 
many  years  secretary,  of  the  Franklin  institute,  be- 
ing at  the  time  of  his  death  its  oldest  member. 
l)r.  Hays  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Col- 
lege of  physicians  in  Philadelphia,  and  for  many 
years  one  of  its  censors.  Besides  being  a member 
of  scientific  bodies  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  medical 
association,  and  author  of  its  code  of  ethics,  which 
has  been  since  adopted  by  every  state  and  county 
medical  society  in  the  United  States.  In  addition 
to  his  journals,  he  edited  Wilson’s  41  American 
Ornithology ” (Philadelphia,  1828);  Hoblyn’s 44 Dic- 
t ionary  of  Terms  used  in  Medicine  and  the  Collateral 
Sciences  " (1846 ; new  ed.,  1855) : Ijaurcnce’s  “ Trea- 
tise on  Diseases  of  the  Eye”  (1847 ; several  new  eds.); 
and  Amott’s  4*  Elements  of  Physics  " (1855). 

HAYS,  Jacob,  high -con  stable,  b.  in  Bedford, 
Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  5 May,  1772;  d.  in  New 
York  city  in  June,  1850.  Ho  received  a common- 
school  education,  and  soon  afterward  came  to  New 
York  city,  where  he  became  a policeman.  In  1801 
Edward  Livingston,  then  mayor,  appointed  him 
high-constable,  which  office  ne  held  forty-nine 
years,  until  his  death.  Mr.  Hays  became  a noted 
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thief-taker,  and  was  known  throughout  the  Union  I burg,  and  in  November  was  appointed  provost-* 
for  hi-*  many  captures  of  criminals.  His  name  was  marshal  of  the  southern  district  of  New  York.  At 


a terror  to  evil-doers,  and  it  was  a common  custom 
of  the  day  to  threaten  Anruly  boys  with  his  atten- 
tions. On  “ Kvacuation  dav  ” and  “ Fourth  of 
July**  parades,  “old  Hays/*  as  he  was  called, 
beaded  the  city  officials,  shouldering  a drawn 
sword,  his  hat  decked  with  a (laming  cockade,  and 
his  person  decorated  with  the  glittering  insignia 
of  his  office.  Hays  was  a small,  thin,  comic-look- 
ing old  gentlcmau,  with  a well-marked  Jewish  vis- 
age, set  off  by  an  amusing  strut. — llis  grandson, 
William  Jacob,  painter,  b.  in  New  York  city,  8 
Aug..  1830;  d.  there,  13  March,  1875,  was  self- 
taught  in  the  art  of  painting,  and  began  on  fruit 
and  flower  pieces.  Later  he  visited  the  western 
territories,  wnere  be  (tainted  landscapes  and  animal 
life.  In  1850  he  exhibited  his  first,  picture,  “ Dogs 
in  a Field.”  at  the  New  York  academy  of  design, 
and  in  1852  his  “ Head  of  a Bull- Dog.”  On  the 
merits  of  the  latter  he  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  academy.  His  largest  (tainting  is  “The 
Wounded  Buffalo.”  Among  the  best  or  his  works 
arc  "The  Stampede,”  “A  Herd  on  the  Move,” 
“Setter  and  Game,”  and  “Noah’s  Head.”  Some 
of  his  pictures  have  been  engraved. 

HATS,  Will  Shakespeare,  baliadist,  b.  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  10  July.  1887.  He  was  educated 
at  Hanover  college.  Ind.,  and  Georgetown,  Ky. 
He  early  gave  evidence  of  the  exuberance  of 
fancy  and  the  genius  for  melody  that  have  made 
him  one  of  the  most  successful  ballad-authors  in 
the  United  States.  From  his  boyhood,  without 
the  aid  of  a master,  he  has  been  ublo  to  perform 
on  any  musical  instrument.  While  yet  at  school 
in  1853  he  wrote  his  first,  published  ballad,  “ Little 
Ones  at  Home,”  and  from  that  time  his  composi-* 
lions  have  appeared  constantly.  “ Evangeline  ” 
was  the  first  Itallad  that  he  set  to  music,  and  is 


the  sales  having  reached  about  half  a million,  lie 
was  at  one  time  amanuensis  for  George  I).  Pren- 
tice, when  the  latter  was  editor  of  the  Louisville 
“Journal,”  and  has  done  editorial  service  for 
that  paper  and  the  Louisville  “ Democrat  ” and 
“Courier-Journal  ” until  a late  date.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  sales  of  his  songs  in  this  coun- 
try and  England  have  reached  over  six  million 
copies.  They  are  characterized  by  the  pathos 
and  sentiment  of  natural  simplicity.  His  bal- 
lads include  “ Mollie  Darling,  ’ “ Nora  O’Neal,” 
“ Driven  from  Home,”  “ Write  Me  a Letter,”  “ Lit- 
tle Old  Cabin  in  the  Lane.”  “Susan  Jane,”  “We 
Parted  by  the  Riverside,"  “ My  Southern  Sunny 
Home,”  “Nobody's  Darling,”  “You’ve  Been  a 
Friend  to  Me,”  “Shamus  O’Brien.”  “The  Wander- 
ing Refugee,”  “ Do  not  turn  Me  from  Your  Door,” 
“Good-by , Old  Horae,”  “Moon  is  out  To-night, 
Love,”  and  “ Save  One  Bright  Crown  for  Me.” 
HATS,  William,  soldier,  b.  in  Richmond.  Va.. 
in  1819 ; tl.  in  Fort  Independence,  Boston  harbor,  7 
Feb..  1875.  He  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  mili- 
tary academy  in  1840,  and  promoted  1st  lieutenant 
in  1847,  captain  in  1853,  and  inujor  in  1863.  He 
served  throughout  the  Mexican  war  with  the  light- 
artillery.  He  was  wounded  at  Molino  del  Rev,  and 
brevetted  captain  and  major.  From  1853  till  1854 
he  was  engagi-d  in  the  Seminole  Indian  wars,  and 
was  on  frontier  duty  in  1856-*60.  He  commanded 
a brigade  of  horse-artillery  in  1861-2  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  participating  in  the  buttles  of  An- 
tietam  and  Fredericksburg,  and  was  appointed 
wigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  November,  1862. 
He  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Chaneel- 
lotwilic,  6 May,  1863,  rejoined  the  army  at  Gettys- 


the  expiration  of  his  term  in  February,  1865,  he 
rejoined  his  regiment  at  Petersburg,  and  served 
with  the  2d  corps,  and  in  command  of  the  reserve 
artillery  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army  for 
gallant  conduct.  lie  was  mustered  out  of  volun- 
teer service  in  1866  with  the  rank  of  major,  and 
served  on  various  posts,  commanding  Fort  Inde- 
pendence from  29  April,  1873,  till  his  death. 

HAYTHOKNE,  Robert  Poore,  Canadian 
statesman,  b.  in  Bristol,  England,  in  1815.  He 
was  educated  in  his  native  town,  and  in  1842  came 
to  Prince  Edward  Island,  where,  in  1867,  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  provincial  legislative  coun- 
cil. Soon  afterward  he  was  appointed  a member 
of  the  Cole  administration,  and  after  Mr.  Cole’s 
retirement  he  continued  to  sit.  in  the  ad  ministra- 
tion of  Joseph  Hensley.  When  the  latter  was  ap- 
pointed a judge,  Mr.  Haythomc  succeeded  him  as 
president  of  tnc  council  and  leader  of  the  govern- 
ment, retaining  those  portfolios  till  his  resignation 
in  1870.  On  2 April,  1872,  he  was  assigned  the 
duty  of  forming  a new  government,  which  he  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  and  in  February,  1873,  he 
and  his  colleague  in  office,  Mr.  Laird,  formed  a 
delegation  to  Ottawa  on  the  subject  of  the  union 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  with  the  Dominion.  As 
the  result  of  this  mission  his  government  appealed 
to  the  voters  of  the  province,  but,  not  being  sus- 
tained, ho  resigned,  18  April,  1873.  He  sat  in  the 
legislative  council  of  Prince  Edward  Island  from 
1867  till  1874,  and  was  made  a Dominion  senator 
on  the  admission  of  that  province  into  the  Con- 
federation, 18  Oct.,  1873. 

HAYWARD,  James,  civil  engineer,  b.  in  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  12  June,  1786;  d.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  27 
July,  1866.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 


probably  a9  popular  as  any  that  he  ever  produced^.  18 19,  and  was  a tutor  in  mathematics  there  for  six 


years.  In  1826  he  became  a professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  at  Harvard,  but  in 
1829  he  severed  his  relations  with  the  college  to 
enter  on  the  practice  of  civil  engineering.  The 
original  survey  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  rail- 
road was  made  by  him.  Later  he  was  profession- 
ally retained  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad, 
projecting  and  having  entire  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  roau,  including  the  building  of 
the  bridge  at  Haverhill,  and  ultimately  being 
made  president  of  the  corporation.  Prof.  Iiuyward 
was  recognized  as  a high  authority  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  was  a frequent  co-laborer  with  Loammi 
Baldwin,  with  whom  and  Ixtmuel  Shaw  he  was  se- 
lected, as  a commission  of  three,  to  determine  the 
water-power  question  that  was  at  issue  between 
the  Boston  and  Roxbury  water-power  company 
and  the  Boston  iron  company.  lie  published 
“ Elements  of  Geometry,  upon  the  Inductive  Meth- 
od ” (Cambridge,  1829).’ 

HAYWARD,  John,  author,  b.  in  Boston  in 
January,  1781 : d.  there,  13  Oct,  1862.  He  is  the 
author* of  “View  of  the  United  States”  (New 
York,  1833);  “Religious  Creeds  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  British  Provinces”  (Boston, 
1887);  “New  England  Gazetteer”  (1839) ; “Book 
of  Religions”  (1842);  “Gazetteer  of  the  United 
States”  (Portland,  1843;  Philadelphia,  1854,  new 
ed.);  and  “ Gazetteer  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont”  (Boston,  1849). 

HAYWARD,  Lemuel,  physician,  b.  in  Brain- 
tree, Mass..  22  March,  1749;  d.  in  Jamaica  Plain,  20 
March,  1821.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1768,  and,  after  studying  medicine  in  Boston  in 
1769  under  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  established  himself 
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at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  acquired  a lucrative  practice. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he  entered  the 
army  as  surgeon,  served  throughout  the  war,  and 
at  its  close  removed  to  Boston,  and  was  distin- 
guished in  his  profession.  In  1798  he  returned  to 
his  former  residence  at  Jamaica  Plain. — His  son, 
George,  physician,  b.  in  Boston,  Muss.,  9 March, 
1791 ; d.  tnere,  7 Oct.,  1863,  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1809.  and  took  his  medical  degree  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1812.  He  then  es- 
tablished himself  in  Boston,  and  soon  attained 
eminence  in  his  profession.  In  188J-M9  he  was 
professor  of  clinical  surgery  in  the  medical  school 
at  Harvard.  He  was  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts medical  society,  and  a member  of  the  Acade- 
my of  arts  and  sciences  of  Boston,  ami  the  corpo- 
ration of  Harvard.  He  spent  several  years  in 
Europe  and  acquired  a continental  reputation  as  a 
surgeon.  Dr.  Hayward  translated  Bichat’s  *•  Gen- 
eral Anatomy  ” (Boston,  1822);  Beckland’s  “ Addi- 
tions to  Bichat’s  Anatomy  ” (1823) ; and  is  the  au- 
thor of  “Outlines  of  Physiology  ” (Boston,  1834); 
and  “ Surgical  Heconls”  (1855). 

HAYWARD,  X ut  him  lei,  inventor,  b.  in  Easton, 
Mass.,  19  Jan.,  1808;  d.  in  Colchester,  Conn-  18 
July,  1865.  While  keeping  a livery -stable  in  Bos- 
ton in  1834  he  bought  some  India-rubber  cloth  for 
a carriage-top,  and,  noticing  that  it  was  sticky,  be- 
gan to  make  experiments  with  a view  to  remedy- 
ing the  difficulty.  He  sold  his  stable  in  1835,  and 
a few  months  later  engaged  to  work  for  the  Eagle 
India-rublier  company  of  Boston,  having,  as  lie 
thought,  succeeded  in  making  firm  rubber  doth 
from  a mixture  of  rubber,  turpentine,  lamp-black, 
and  other  materials.  In  1830  he  tried  to  bleach 
somo  of  the  cloth  by  exposing  it  to  the  fumes  of 
sulphur,  anil  thus  discovered  the  use  of  that  sub- 
stance in  hardening  rubber.  He  then  adopted  the 
plan  of  sprinkling  his  cloth  with  powdered  sulphur 
and  afterward  exposing  it  to  the  sun,  and  in  1838 
patented  his  prix-ess  and  assigned  the  patent  to 
Charles  Goodyear,  thus  leading  to  the  latter's  dis- 
covery of  the  present  vulcanizing  process.  (See 
Goodyear,  C ha  elks.)  Hayward  continued  to  ex- 
periment, and,  having  learmsl  from  Mr.  Goodyear 
of  his  discovery  in  1839,  endeavored  to  perfect  the 
vulcanizing  process,  and  succeeded  in  1843  in  mak- 
ing several  hundred  pounds  of  the  hardened  rul»- 
bcr.  The  right  to  use  Goodyear’s  patent  for  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  was  assigned  to  him  in  1844, 
and  shortly  afterward  he  discovered  a method  for 
giving  them  a high  polish.  He  organized  the 
Hayward  rubber  company,  with  Gov.  William  A. 
Buckingham  and  others,  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  in 
1847,  was  its  active  manager  till  1854.  and  its 
president  from  1855  till  his  death.  Mr.  Hayward  1 
was  active  in  works  of  benevolence  and  utility. 

HAYWOOD,  Benjamin,  manufacturer,  b.  in 
Southwell,  England,  in  1792;  d.  in  Pottsville,  Pa., 

9 July,  1878.  He  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  1803,  and  worked  as  a journeyman  blacksmith 
in  Pottaville.  In  1833  he  purchase!  the  first 
steam-engine  that  was  put  un  in  Schuylkill  county, 
and  established  a machine-snop.  lie  lieoame  sen- 
ior partner  in  the  firm  of  Haywood  and  Snyder  in 
183o,  and  engaged  on  an  extensive  scale  in  build- 
ing steam-engines  and  mining-machinery.  His  1 
firm  constructed  the  first  rolls  for  “T  ’*  rails,  and 
the  first  apparatus  for  sawing  hot  iron  that  was 
ever  used  in  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time 
ho  carried  on  extensive  mining  operations.  He 
sold  his  interests  in  Pennsylvania  in  1850,  removed 
to  California,  and  built  at  Sonora  the  first  saw- 
mill in  the  state  outside  of  San  Francisco.  He 
organized  in  1852  the  San  Francisco  mechanics*  in- 


stitute, and  was  its  president  till  1855.  In  the 
autumn  of  this  year  nc  sold  his  California  busi- 
ness, returned  to  Pottsville.  Pa.,  and  purchased 
large  interests  in  the  Palo  Alto  rolling-mill.  Mr. 
Haywood  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  organ- 
izing the  Union  Pacific  railroad. 

HAYWOOD,  John,  jurist,  h.  in  Halifax  county, 
N.  C.,  in  1758;  d.  in  Nashville.  Tenn.,  in  Decem- 
ber,  1826.  He  was  the  son  of  Egbert  Haywood,  a 
Revolutionary  officer.  The  son  entered  the  pro- 
fession of  law  at  an  early  age.  was  elected  attor- 
ney-general in  1791,  and  in  1794  judge  of  the  su- 
perior court,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1809  to 
defend  a client,  James  Glasgow,  against  the  charge 
of  fraud  in  issuing  land-warrants  while  secretary 
of  state.  Glasgow  was  convicted,  and  Judge  Hay- 
wood’s course  m becoming  his  advocate  brought 
on  him  so  much  odium  that  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  state.  He  sett  ltd  in  Tennessee  in  1810, 
took  high  rank  as  on  adv«x*ate,  and  was  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  from  1812  until  his  death.  He 
is  the  author  of  “ A Manual  of  the  Ijaws  of  North 
Carolina”  (Raleigh,  1801);  “ Haywood’s  Justice 
and  North  Carolina  Law  Reports”  (1789-1800); 
“ Tennessee  Reports”  (Nashville  and  Knoxville, 
1816-’18);  “Statute  Laws  of  Tennessee,”  in  con- 
junction with  R.  L.  Cobbs  (Knoxville,  1831); 
“Natural  and  Aboriginal  History  of  Tennessee** 
(1823):  and  “The  Civil  and  Political  History  of 
Tennessee  from  its  Earliest  Settlement  to  1796** 
(1823). — His  nephew,  William  Henry,  senator,  b. 
in  Wake  county,  N.  ('.,  in  1801 ; d.  in  Raleigh.  6 
Oct.,  1852,  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1819,  studied  law,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  practice  in  Raleigh.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature  between  1831  and  1836, 
servid  one  term  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  was 
elected  as  a Democrat  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  serving 
from  1843  till  1846.  when  he  resigned  and  returned 
to  practice.  Failure  of  health  forced  him  to  re- 
tire from  active  duties  several  years  before  his 
death. — William  Henry’s  cousin,  tfdmnnd  Burke, 
physician,  b.  in  Raleigh,  N.  (’.,  13  June,  1825,  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
took  his  medical  degree  in  1849  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  He  began  practice  in  Raleigh, 
where  he  now'  (1887)  resides.  In  1861  he  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon  in  the  Confederate  army  in  charge 
of  the  hospitals  in  Raleigh  and  iri  Richmond,  Ya., 
and  was  acting  medical  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  North  Carolina, and  president  of  the  lx»ard 
to  grant  discharges  from  1863  till  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  he  returned  to  practice.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Medical  association  of  North  Carolina 
in  1868,  and  from  1871  till  1877,  of  the  State  in- 
sane asylum.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  Interna- 
tional medical  congress  in  Philadelphia  in  1876. 
He  has  contributed  various  professional  papers  to 
surgical  and  medical  journals. 

HAZARD,  Jonathan  J.,  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental congress,  b.  in  lth»xlo  Island  in  1728; 
d.  in  the  state  of  New  York  in  1812.  He  took  an 
early  stand  in  favor  of  liberty  in  the  Revolution- 
ary struggle.  In  1776  he  apfioared  in  the  general 
assembly  as  a representative  from  Charlestown, 
was  elected  paymaster  of  the  Continental  battalion 
in  1777,  ami  joined  the  army  in  New  Jersey.  In 
1778  he  was  re-elected  a member  of  the  general 
assembly,  constituted  one  of  the  council  of  war, 
and  continued  a member  of  the  house  most  of  the 
time  during  the  Revolution.  In  1787  he  was 
elected  to  congress  from  Rhode  Island,  and  he 
was  re-elected  in  1788.  Mr.  Hazard  was  one  of 
the  most  efficient  leaders  of  the  paper-money 
party  in  1786,  and  their  ablest  debater  in  the  gen- 
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>nl  lasemhlv.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  same 
jutr  under  the  name  of  Anti-Federalists,  and 
*as  bitterly  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  na- 
:iouaI  constitution.  As  a delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion that  assembled  at  South  Kingston  in  March, 
1790.  to  consider  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
be  so  successfully  resisted  the  measure  that,  upon 
an  informal  vote,  there  was  a majority  of  seven- 
teen against  it.  In  the  following  May  the  assem- 
bly met  at  Newport,  and,  Mr.  Hazard’s  opposition 
baring  been  withdrawn,  the  constitution  was 
adopted  by  a majority  of  one.  He  was  subse- 
quently a representative  in  the  general  assembly, 
but  his  defection  from  his  party  greatly  impaired 
his  influence.  In  1805  he  removed  to  tHc  Friends’ 
settlement  near  City  Hill,  N.  Y.,  where  he  pur- 
chased a valuable  estate.  He  was  fluent  of  speech 
and  subtle  and  ingenious  in  debate. 

HAZARD,  Samuel,  merchant,  b.  in  1714;  d. 
in  1758.  He  was  engaged  in  business  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  one  of  the  chief  movers  in  a 
scheme  of  colonization,  having  for  its  ultimate  aim 
the  Christianization  of  the  Indians.  To  curry  the 
project  into  effect  he  explored  the  territory  to  be  ( 
colonized,  had  meetings  with  the  Indiuns,  with 
whom  he  bargained  for  the  land,  and  obtained  a 
release  from  Connecticut  of  its  claim  to  that  sec- 
tion of  country.  The  defeat  of  Braddock  at  Fort 
Duquestie,  near  Pittsburg,  and  the  early  death  of 
Mr.  Hazard,  prevented  this  project-  from  being 
executed.  He  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of 
Princeton,  and  before  his  removal  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia  was  one  of  the  elders  in  the  Wall 
street  Presbyterian  church. — His  son.  Ebenezor, 
author,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  15  Jan.,  1744  : d.  there, 
13  June.  1817,  was  educated  at  Nottingham  acad- 
emy. Md.,  and  at  Princeton,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1702.  From  1770  till  1775  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  publishing  Ann  of  Noel  and  Iluzard.  of 
New  York.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed 
postmaster,  and  while  acting  in  this  capacity  un- 
• aer  the  committee  of  safety  he  applieu  to  Con- 
necticut for  a confirmation  of  the  grant  made  to  his 
father,  but  was  refused.  On  28  Jan.,  1782,  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Richard  Bache  as  postmas- 
ter-general, retaining  the  office  till  29  Sept.,  1789. 
He  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1791,  and  engaged 
in  business.  He  was  active  in  efforts  to  improve 
the  moral  condition  of  the  Indians,  was  a trustee 
of  the  Presbyterian  general  assembly,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  North  American  insurance 
companv,  of  Philadelphia.  He  aided  in  writing 
Gordon's  “History  of  the  American  War,"  in  tin- 
preparation  of  Thompson’s  translation  of  the 
Bible,  and  in  the  publication  of  Belknap’s  “ His- 
tory of  New  Hampshire.”  He  published  “Histor- 
ical Collections ’’ (2  vols.,  1792-  4)  and  “Remarks 
on  a Report  concerning  Western  Indians.”  An 
extensive  collection  of  his  autograph  letters  is  in 
the  Massachusetts  historical  society's  library. — 
Ebcncser'a  son,  Samuel,  archaeologist,  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia. 26  May.  1784 ; d.  there.  22  May,  1870, 
spent  his  early"  life  in  commercial  pursuits,  and 
made  several  voyages  to  the  East  Indies  before  he 
began  his  literary  career.  He  published  “ Regis- 
ter of  Pennsylvania”  (16  vols.,  1828-’36);  “ United 
StAt«*s  Commercial  and  Statistical  Register"  (0 
▼ok.  1889-42);  “Annals  of  Pennsylvania,  1609-’82  " 
(Philadelphia,  1850);  and  “ Penns  vlvunia  Archives, 
16X2-17W"  (12  vols.,  1853). 

H A ZAUD,  Thomas  Robinson,  author,  1*.  in 
South  Kingston,  R.  I.,  in  17K-1 ; d.  in  New  York 
in  March,  1870.  He  was  educated  at  the  Friends' 
school  in  \S  esttown,  Chester  co..  Pa.,  and  suke- 
qucntly  engaged  in  fanning,  aud  assisted  his 


father  in  the  woollen  business.  Ho  then  estab- 
lished a woollen  mill  at  Peacedale,  R.  I.,  and 
acquired  a fortune.  In  1830  he  purchased  an 
estate  at  Vaucluse,  R.  I.,  and  in  1840  retired  from 
his  manufacturing  business.  He  caused  many 
reforms  to  be  introduced  in  the  management  of 
insane  asvlums  and  poor-houses  in  Rhode  Island. 
He  was,  for  years  preceding  his  death,  an  enthu- 
siastic spiritualist,  and  wrote  much  in  support  of 
their  views.  Ho  Is  the  author  of  “ Facts  for  the 
Laboring  Man  " (1840) : “ Capital  Punishment  ” 
(1850);  “Report  on  the  Poor  and  Insane  ” (1850); 
“ Handbook  of  the  National  American  Party  ” 
(1856) ; “ Appeal  to  the  People  of  Rhode  Island  ” 
(1857);  and  “Ordeal  of  Lire”  (Boston,  1870). — 
His  brother,  Rowland  Hibson,  author,  b.  in 
South  Kingston.  R.  I.,  9 Oct,,  1801,  He  has  been 
engaged  from  his  youth  in  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing pursuits  at  Peacedale,  R.  I.,  where  he 
now  (1887)  resides,  and  has  accumulated  a fortune. 
While  in  New  Orleans  in  1841-*2,  though  threat- 
ened with  lynching,  he  obtained  with  great  effort 
tlie  release  of  large  numbers  of  free  negroes,  who 
belonged  to  shins  from  the  north,  ami  who  had 
been  placed  in  the  chain-gang.  Ho  was  a member 
of  the  Rhode  Island  legislature  in  1851-’2  and 
1854-’5,  and  was  in  the  state  senate  in  186fl-’7. 
Brown  gave  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1845.  and 
that  of  LL.  D.  in  1869.  He  is  the  author  of 
“language,  its  Connection  with  the  Constitution 
and  Prospects  of  Man,”  under  the  pen-name  of 
“ Heteroscian  ” (Providence.  1836);  “Lectures  on 
the  Adaptation  of  the  Universe  to  the  Cultivation 
of  the  Mind ”(1840);  “Lecture  on  the  Causes  of 
the  Decline  of  Political  and  National  Morality  ” 
(1841);  “ Essay  on  the  Philosophical  Character  of 
Channing”  (1844) ; “Essay  on  the  Duty  of  Indi- 
viduals to  support  Science"  and  Literature"  (1855); 
“Essays  on  the  Resources  of  the  United  States” 
(1864)’;  “Freedom  of  the  Mind  in  Willing”  (New 
York,  1864) ; “ Essays  on  Finance  and  Hours  of 
Labor  ” (1868) ; and  two  letters  addressed  to  John 
Stuart  Mill  on  “Causation  and  Freedom  in  Will- 
ing ” (London  and  Boston.  1869). 

HAZELIL’S,  Ernest  Lewis,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Neusalz,  Silesia,  Prussia,  6 Sept.,  1777 ; d.  in  South 
Carolina,  20  Feb.,  1853.  On  his  father’s  side  he 
was  descended  from  a long  line  of  Swedish  Luther- 
an ministers,  extending  back  to  the  time  of  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa.  His  father  left  his  native  land,  settled 
in  Neusolz,and  married  a member  of  the  Moravian 
church,  and  young  Hnzelius  was  therefore  brought 
up  in  that  faith.  lie  pursued  his  theological  course 
at  Niesky,  a Moravian  institution,  after  which  ho 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  In  1800  he  was 
appointed  classical  teacher  in  the  Moravian  semi- 
nary at  Nazareth,  Pa.,  ami  accepted,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  his  friends,  and  the  fact  that 
many  lucrative  posts  had  been  offered  him  in  his 
native  land.  He  continued  here  for  eight  years, 
during  which  period  he  was  promoted  to  the  chair 
of  princiftal  professor  of  theology.  Having  re- 
solved to  sever  his  connection  with  the  Moravians, 
he  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  18<t9,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year  took  charge  of  several  Lutheran 
congregations  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  then  or- 
dained bv  the  New  York  ministerium,  and  resided 
at  New  Germantown,  where  he  also  conducted  a 
classical  academy.  In  1815  Hartwick  seminary 
was  opened,  and  llazelius  eleeted  professor  of  the- 
ology ami  principal  of  the  classical  department. 
By  His  activity  the  new  institution  was  established 
on  a solid  basis,  ami  soon  became  widely  known. 
In  1824  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  I).  simulta- 
neously from  Union  and  Columbia  He  left  Hart- 
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wick  in  1830  in  -nJer  t«*  iiwpt  the  professorship 
<t.’  'mUkiJ  *ik1  onental  literature  and  the  German 
!»ciir,u«v«  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Gettysburg. 
I*h.  l»ut  rv^gued  u»  i^S.  to  accept  a chair  in  the 
theological  M.-mmary  of  the  synod  of  South  Caro- 
lina, whuh  was  at  the  time  in  great  need  of  an 
efficient  instructor  and  manager.  Here  he  labored 
MKwoadully  until  a few  days  before  his  death.  In 
the  \car  1S42  he  visited  his  native  land,  where  the 
strongest  influences  were  unsuccessfully  brought  to 
bear  to  induce  him  to  remain,  the  king  of  Pruwua 
offering  him  a lucrative  office.  Dr.  Hazel ius  was  | 
elected  to  professorships  in  I^afayette  and  Prince- 
ton, both  of  which  he  declined.  He  was  an  able 
instructor,  and  was  well  versed  in  general  and  ec- 
clesiastical history,  and  as  a theologian  was  solid 
and  sound.  As  an  author  he  was  widely  known. 
Besides  editing  for  several  year*  the  44  Evangelical 
Magazine.’*  a German  r»ori<*dical  published  at  Get- 
tysburg. Pa,  he  published  “Life  of  Luther”  (New 
York.  1813);  “Augsburg  Confession,  with  An- 
notations” (1813):  “Materials  for  Catechization  ” 
tCooperstown,  N.  Y.,  1823) : “ Life  of  Stilling,” 
from  the  German  (Gettysburg.  1831):  “Church 
History"  (Baltimore,  1842):  and  “History  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America"  (Zanesville,  1840). 

HAZELWOOD,  John,  naval  oflh-cr,  b.  in  Eng- 
land about  1720:  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  about 
1 March,  1800.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  he 
settled  in  this  country.  He  hnd  been  a captain  in 
the  merchant  service,  sailing  between  London  and 
Philadelphia,  for  several  years,  and  in  1772  l»e- 
enme  one  of  the  founders  of  the  St.  George  society 
in  t he  latter  city.  He  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  Are- vessels  in  Decern Ut,  1775,  in  October,  1770, 
was  promoted  to  be  commodore  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania navy,  and  on  0 Sept..  1777,  the  full  “com- 
mand of  the  naval  force  of  the  state  " was  com- 
mitted to  him.  Afterward  the  continental  vessels 
in  the  Delaware  river  were  put  under  his  command. 
In  July,  1770.  he  was  one  of  the  three  men  that 
wen*  sent  by  the  council  of  safety  of  Pennsylvania 
to  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  to  devise  plans  with  the 
secret  committee  there  for  obstructing  by  means 
of  fire-ships  the  enemy’s  navigation  of  the  North 
river.  For  services  rendereo  on  this  mission  a 
convention  of  the  representatives  of  New  York 
voted  him  the  thanks  of  the  liody  and  the  sum  of 
£300.  According  to  a letter  of  Col.  William  Brad- 
ford. dated  7 Oct-,  1777,  while  Lonl  Howe  was  with 
his  fleet  in  Delaware  bay.  he  sent  Com.  Hazel- 
wood a request  that  he  give  up  the  Pennsylvania 
fleet,  promising  him  his  majesty’s  pardon  and  kind 
treatment.  He  refused  the  request,  and  notified 
Howe  that  he  would  “defend  the  fleet  to  the  last." 
At  a later  period  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
“commissioners  of  purchase ’’  in  Philadelphia. 
The  artist  and  patriot,  Charles  Wilson  reale, 
thought  Hazelwood  worthy  for  his  collection  of 
American  heroes,  and  the  picture  of  him  (tainted 
by  Penh?  was  afterward  purchased  by  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  placed  in  Independence  hall.* 

HA  ZEN,  Moses,  soldier,  b.  in  Haverhill,  Mass., 
in  1733;  d.  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  30  Jan.,  1802.  He  was 
a lieutenant  in  the  expeditions  against  Crown 
Point  in  1750.  and  against  Louisburg  in  1758.  He 
accompanied  Gen.  Wolfe  to  (Quebec  in  1759,  and 
distinguished  himself  near  that  city  in  un  engage- 
ment with  the  French,  and  in  the  battle  of  .Sillery, 
28  April,  1700.  As  a reward  for  his  service*  be  was 
given  a lieutenancy  in  the  44th  regiment.  When 
the  Revolution  began  he  was  an  officer  on  1 »v 
and  wealthy,  and  resided  near  St.  Jimdf 
Brunswick.  He  furnished  supplies  amlH 
other  aid  to  the  army  <>f  >k  u|mgp.ry  in  tl  * 


expedition  against  Quebec,  and  his  property  was 
therefore  destroyed  by  the  British.  He  was  in- 
demnified bv  congress  for  his  loss,  and  was  also  ap-  • 
pointed,  in  January.  1776,  colonel  of  the  2d  Cana- 
dian regiment,  known  as  “ Congress’s  Own.”  lie 
fought  in  the  tatties  of  Brandywine  and  German- 
town. and  performed  efficient  service  during  the 
whole  war.  He  was  made  a brigadier-general.  29 
June,  1781.  and  after  the  war  tie  and  his  two 
brothers,  both  of  whom  held  commands  in  the 
army,  settled  in  Vermont  on  land  that  had  been 
granted  to  them  for  their  services. 

HAZEN.  William  Babcock,  soldier,  b.  in  West 
Hartford.  VL,  27  Sept.,  IKK);  d.  in  Washington, 
I).  C.,  16  Jan..  1887.  tie  was  a descendant  of  Moses 
Hazcn,  notice*!  above.  His  parents  removed  to 
Ohio  in  1833.  Will- 
iam was  graduated 
ut  the  U.  S.  military 
academy  in  1855, 
and,  after  serving 
against  the  Indians 
in  California  and 
Oregon,  joined  the 
8th  infantry  in  Texas 
in  1857.  He  com- 
manded successfully 
in  five  engagements, 
until,  in  December, 

1859,  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  a (ar- 
senal encounter  with 
the  Comanches.  He 
was  appointed  assist- 
ant professor  of  in- 
fantry' tactics  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in 
February,  1861,  1st  lieutenant.  6 April,  and  pro- 
moted captAin  on  14  May.  In  the  autumn  of  1861 
he  raised  the  41st  Ohio  volunteers,  of  which  he  be- 
came colonel  on  29  Oct.,  1861.  and  commanded  in 
the  defence  of  the  Ohio  frontier  and  in  operations 
in  Kentucky.  On  6 Jan.,  1862,  he  took  command 
of  a brigade  and  served  with  distinction  at  Shiloh 
and  Corinth.  In  the  tattle  of  Stone  River,  12  Oct, 
1862,  he  protected  the  left  wing  of  the  army  from 
lieing  turned  by  simultaneous  attacks  in  front  and 
flank.  He  was  appointed  brigadier- general  of 
volunteers.  29  Nov.,  1862,  commanded  a brigade  in 
the  operations  that  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Chick* 
maiiga,  and,  by  a well-executed  movement  on 
27  Oct.,  at  Brown's  Ferry,  enabled  the  army  at 
Chnttanoopi  to  receive  its"  supplies.  He  captured 
eighteen  pieces  of  artillery  at  Mission  Ridge,  served 
through  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  in  Sherman’s 
march  to  the  sea  commanded  the  2d  division  of 
the  15th  corps.  lie  assaulted  and  captured  Fort 
McAllister,  13  I>ec..  1864,  for  which  service  he  was 
promoted  a major-general  of  volunteers  the  same 
day.  He  was  in  (*oiumand  of  the  15th  army  conn 
from  19  May  till  1 Aug.,  1865.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  he  had  ’received  all  the  brevets  in  the  regular 
army  up  to  major-general.  He  was  made  colonel 
of  the  38th  infantry’  in  1866,  was  in  France  during 
the  Fran  co-Prussian  war.  and  was  U.  S.  military 
attache  at  Vienna  during  the  Rasso-Turkisb  war. 
In  the  interval  between  those  two  visits,  while 
stationed  at  Fort  Buford,  Dakota,  he  made 
charges  of  fraud  against  post-traders,  which  re- 
sulted in  revelations  that  were  damaging  to  Sec. 
Belknap.  On  8 Dec.,  1880,  he  succeeded  Gen.  Al- 
bert  J.  Meyer  us  chief  signal-officer,  with  the  rank 
•tl.  His  administration  waa 
bv  the  expedition  <>f  Lieut.  A.  W.  Greek 
to  Lady  Franklin  ba&  and  by  another  to  Point 
'tarrow,  Alaska,  to  • eteorological  and  other 
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observations  in  co-operation  with  European  nations. 
(See  Grkf.ly.  A.  W.)  In  September,  1883,  after  the 
return  of  Lieut.  Darlington's  unsuccessful  relief 
expedition.  Den.  Ilazcn  urged  the  secretary  of  war 
to  despatch  a sealer  immediately  to  rescue  Greelv, 
and,  his  recommendation  not  having  been  acted 
upon,  he  severely  censured  Sec,  Lincoln.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  Gen.  Hazen  was  court-martialed  and 
reprimanded.  Gen.  Hazcn  introduced  the  “cold- 
wave  signal,”  promoted  the  use  of  local  and  railway 
weather  signals,  organized  special  observations  for 
theeotton-producing  states,  established  frost  warn- 
ings, and  initiated  forecasts  for  vessels  coming  to 
this  country  from  Europe.  He  published  “The 
School  and  the  Army  in  Germany  and  France, 
with  a Diarv  of  Siege-Life  at  Versailles”  (New 
York,  1872);  “ Barren  Lands  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  States”  (Cincinnati.  1874);  and  “Narrative 
of  a Military  Career”  (Boston,  1885). 

HAZEWELL,  Charles  Creighton,  journalist, 
b.  in  Cranston,  It.  I.,  1 Oct.,  1814;  d.  in  Revere, 
Ma.-*.,  0 Oct.,  1883.  lie  was  chiefly  self-educated, 
and  learned  printing  in  the  office  of  the  “Provi- 
dence Journal.”  From  Providence  he  went  to 
Boston,  and  was  employed  for  a time  on  the  “ Ad- 
vocate," and  then  on  the  “ Post,”  where  ho  was 
both  ormterand  editor.  Mr.  Hazewell  then  edited 
the  “Nantucket  Islander,”  and  was  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Concord,  Mass.,  “ Freeman,”  for  some 
time  before  1845,  when  he  removed  to  Columbus, 
Ohio.  There  he  edited  the  “ Statesman,”  and  was 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  “ Western  Review." 
He  wrote  the  entire  contents  of  the  few  numbers  of 
the  “ Review  " that  were  published,  in  the  intervals 
of  his  journalistic  duties.  Ho  then  returned  to  the 
east,  took  up  his  residence  in  Concord,  and  became 
connected  with  the  “ Middlesex  Freeman.”  In 
1852  he  was  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  senate, 
and  in  1853  represented  Concord  in  the  constitu- 
tional convention.  Leaving  the  “ Freeman,”  he 
formed  an  editorial  connection  with  the  Boston 
“Atlas,”  then  with  the  “Times,”  and  in  1857  be- 
came an  editorial  writer  on  the  “ Traveller,”  remain- 
ing with  it  until  his  death.  He  was  for  many  years 
the  American  correspondent  of  the  London  “ Morn- 
ing Post.”  He  acquired  French  and  Italian  to  aid 
him  in  his  historical  researches,  and  was  regarded 
as  an  excellent  authority  on  biographical  and  his- 
torical subjects.  lie  is  credited  with  huving  writ- 
ten a two-page  New-Year’s  article,  containing  a 
summary  of  the  events  of  the  past  year,  entirely 
from  memory,  and  substantially  free  from  error. 
He  wrote  a long  and  critical  obituary  of  Daniel 
Webster,  on  the  announcement  of  his  death,  with- 
out reference  to  a book ; and  on  one  occasion  desig- 
nate correctly  the  page  and  paragraph  in  which 
would  lie  found  certain  episodes,  mentioned  by 
Gibbon,  in  two  editions,  British  and  American,  anil 
widely  different  in  size  and  paging.  He  was  offered 
unimportant  diplomatic  appointment  by  President 
Lincoln,  but  declined  it. — Ilis  son,  Edward  Went- 
worth, b.  in  1853,  is  a journalist  in  Boston,  and 
has  written  short  poems  that  aro  popular. 

HEAD,  Sir  George,  b.  near  Rochester,  Eng- 
land, in  1782;  d.  in  England,  22  July,  1875,  en- 
tered tho  British  army,  and  served  in  the  penin- 
sula from  1809  till  1814.  He  was  sent  to  Canada 
in  1814.  and  while  there  went  to  Lake  Huron  to 
superintend  the  commissariat  duties  of  a proposed 
naval  publishment  on  the  Canadian  lakes.  He 
went  to  Novo  Scotia  in  1810,  and  in  1831  he  was 
knighted.  Among  other  works  he  wrote  “ Forest 
Scenes  and  Incidents  in  theWildsof  North  Ameri- 
ca " (1829) ; “ A Home  Tour  ” (1886-’7) ; “ Rome  : 
A Tour  of  Many  Days  ” (London,  1849) ; and  trans- 


lations of  Cardinal  Pacca’s  “ Memoirs  ” (1850),  and 
of  “The  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius”  (1851). — His 
brother,  Sir  Francis  Bona,  British  author,  b. 
near  Rochester,  England,  1 Jan.,  1793 ; d.  in  Croy- 
don, England,  20  July,  1875.  He  entered  the  army 
at  an  early  age,  and  served  in  the  corps  of  engineers 
at  Waterloo  and  in  the  campaign  under  \\  el  ling- 
ton.  In  1825  he  took  charge  of  an  expedition  that 
left  England  to  work  the  pold  and  silver  mines  on 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  While  there  he  crossed  the 
pampas  four  times  and  the  Andes  twice,  and  rode 
about  0,000  miles,  most  of  the  time  unaccomiianicd. 
In  1828  he  was  retired  on  half-pay  from  the  army, 
and  in  November,  1835,  he  was  appointed  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  Upper  Canada,  which  office  he 
held  until  tho  latter  part  of  1837,  when  he  resigned. 
In  dealing  with  the  rebellion  that  existed  in  Cana- 
da during  his  administration  he  has  been  accused 
of  trifling  with  the  disaffected,  though  this  charge 
was  generally  regarded  as  fully  refuted  in  his  “ Nar- 
rative ” of  these  events  (1839).  In  recognition  of 
his  services  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  and  in  re- 
pelling incursions  from  the  United  States,  he  was 
created  a baronet  in  1838,  and  in  1807  became  a 
privy  councillor.  Some  time  previous  to  his  death 
the  government  granted  him  a pension  of  1*100  per 
annum  for  his  services  to  litcrat  ure.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  numerous  clever  and  amusing  books,  many 
of  which  were  re-published  in  the  United  States. 
These  include  “Life  of  James  Bruce”  (London, 
1830);  “Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen  of  Nassau” 
(18311);  “The  Emigrant”  (1840);  “Stokers  and 
Pokers”  (1850);  “The  Defenceless  State  of  Great 
Britain”  (1850);  “A  Faggot  of  French  Sticks” 
(1851);  “A  Fortnight  in  Ireland  "(1852);  " Descrip- 
tive Essnys”  (2  vols.,  1857);  “The  Horse  and  his 
Rider”  (1800);  “The  Royal  Engineer"  (1809);  and 
“Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Field-Marshal  Sir  John 
Ilurgoyne  ” (1872).  His  “Rough  Notes,”  giving 
his  South  American  experiences  (1828),  was  written 
in  such  a spirited  style  that  it  obtained  for  him 
the  name  of  “Galloping  Head.” — Another  brother. 
Sir  Edmnnd  Walker,  hart.,  governor-general  of 
Canada,  b.  in  Maidstone,  Kent.,  England,  in  1805; 
d.  in  London,  28  Jan.,  1808.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Sir  John  Head,  whom  ho  succeeded  in  the 
baronetcy  in  1838.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester 
and  Oxford,  becoming  a fellow  of  Merton  college 
in  1830,  and  was  a 
tutor  there  for  five 
years.  After  serv- 
ing ns  poor-law  com- 
missioner he  was 
lieutenant  - govern- 
or of  Nova  Scotia  in 
1847-’54,  when  he 
succeeded  Lord  El- 
gin as  govemor- 
nenil  of  Canada, 
is  administration 
was  distinguished 
in  Upper  Canada 
by  the  settlement  of 
the  matter  of  the 
clergy  reserves,  and 
in  Lower  Canada 
by  that  of  seignorial 
tenure,  by  the  construction  of  the  Victoria  tubu- 
lar bridge,  the  selection  of  Ottawa  os  the  emiital 
of  Canada,  and  bv  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
in  I860.  In  1801  he  retired  from  the  government. 
In  1883  he  was  made  a civil-service  commissioner, 
and  in  1807  he  became  a privy  councillor.  He  lias 
written  “Shall  and  Wifi”;  "Hand-Book  of  the 
History  of  the  Spanish  and  French  Schools  of 
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Painting”  (London,  1848):  anA  “The  Temple  of 
Serapia  at  Pozzuoli " (Dondon.  1858).  and  frequent- 
ly nontributed  to  periodical  literature. 

HEAD.  Natl,  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  b. 
in  Hookset,  X.  IL.  2*)  Mat,  1888;  d.  there,  12 
Xov„  1883.  His  great-grandfather  was  a lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  losing  his 
life  at  the  battle  of  Bennington,  and  his  grand- 
father served  also  in  that  war.  Xatt  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  lumber  in  Hook- 
set,  and  later  became  a railroad  and  general 
building  contractor.  He  carlv  connected  himself 
with  military  organizations,  held  various  offices, 
and  sat  in  the  legislatures  of  1861  and  1862.  From 
1864  till  18T0  he  was  adjutant-general  of  the  state. 
When  he  was  called  to  this  office  New  Hampshire 
ha<l  furnished  20,000  men  to  the  national  service, 
but  had  not  a complete  set  of  the  muster-rolls  of  a 
single  organization,  nor  was  there  a record  of  the 
deeds  of  New  Hampshire  men  on  the  battle-fields. 
Gen.  Head  obtained  the  records  of  the  career  of  every 
officer  and  enlisted  man,  and  published  them  in 
four  volumes  (1865-’6),  with  biographical  sketches 
of  field-officers  killed  or  who  died  in  the  service, 
besides  sketches  of  the  regiments  and  battalions. 
Gen.  Head  also  compiled  the  military  records  of 
the  state  from  1823  to  1861.  When  the  Soldiers’ 
asylum  at  Augusta.  Me.,  was  burned  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  institution  during  the  illness  of 
the  dermtv-govemor.  and  subsequently  rebuilt  it. 
Gen.  Heail  was  president  of  the  New  Hampshire 
agricultural  society,  and  was  prominent  in  further- 
ing the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state,  and  of 
the  Patmn*  of  husbandry.  He  was  chosen  to  the 
state  senate  in  1876  and  1877,  and  was  president 
of  the  senate  the  last  year.  Under  the  new  con- 
stitutional amendment  of  the  state  providing  for 
biennial  elections,  he  was  chosen  governor,  to  serve 
for  two  years,  1879-’80. 

HEAllE,  Martin  Johnson,  artist,  b.  in  Bucks 
county.  Pa.  He  began  his  career  as  a portrait- 
painter,  studied  in  Italy,  travelled  in  tne  west, 
and  then  settled  in  Boston  as  a landscape-painter. 
This  brought  him  into  relations  with  Rev.  James 
C.  Fletcher,  who  induced  him  to  visit  Brazil  with 
a view  to  preparing  an  illustrated  work  on  hum- 
ming-birds. The  difficulties  then  existing  in  prop- 
erly chromo-lithographing  hi-s  fine  designs  caused 
the  abandonment  of  the  work,  but  the  pictures 
were  purchased  by  Sir  Morton  Peto  and  taken  to 
London.  Mr.  Hende  ha*  pointed  many  western 
and  tropical  scenes,  also  views  on  the  Hudson  and 
the  Massachusetts  coast,  which  are  characterized 
by  rich  effects  of  color  and  light,  and  by  poetic 
sentiment.  His  studio  is  in  New  York  city. 
Among  his  best-known  works  arc*  “ High  Tide  on 
the  Marshes,”  “Nicaragua”  “Off  the  California 
Coast  ” (which  was  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  ex- 
hibition at  Philadelphia  in  1876),  and  “South 
American  Scene.”  lie  has  recently  sent  to  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Academy  “On  the  St.  John’s  liiver, 
Florida”  (1885).  and  “Sunset,  Florida”  (1886). 

HEADLEY.  Joel  Tyler,  author,  b.  in  Walton, 
Delaware  co.,  N.  Y„  30  Dec.,  1813.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Union  in  1839,  and  studied  theology  at 
Auburn  seminary.  Being  compelled  by  ill  health 
to  abandon  his  profession  at  the  outset,  he  spent  a 
year  in  foreign  travel,  and  then  engaged  in  literary 
work.  In  1846  he  tiecame  associate  editor  of  the 
New  Y’ork  “Tribune,”  succeeding  Henry  J.  Ray- 
mond. He  passed  the  following  summer  in  the 
Adirondack  region  for  his  health,  and  rejieated  his 
visit  for  several  successive  seasons.  The  results  of 
his  wanderings  were  published  in  letters  to  the 
■'New  York  paj>ers,  which  were  afterward  issued  in 


book-form  under  the  title  of  “The  Adirondack*,  or 
Life  in  the  Woods  ” (New  York.  1849).  This  vol- 
ume first  attracted  attention  to  the  Adirondack  re- 
gion. Shortly  afterward,  in  a series  of  articles  in 
“ Harper’s  Magazine,”  be  described  the  adventures 
of  Lieut.  Strain's  party,  which  was  sent  by  the  U. 
S.  government  to  explore  a route  for  a canal  across 
the  isthmus  of  Darien.  These  articles  were  re- 
issued in  a volume  in  1885.  His  other  works  in- 
clude “ Napoleon  and  his  Marshals,"  which  was  the 
first  American  book  that  was  issued  hv  the  house  of 
Scribner  and  Co.  (2  vols..  New  York,  1^46) ; “ Wash- 
ington and  his  Generals  ” (1847) ; “ Life  of  Crom- 
well ” (1848) ; “ Sacred  Scenes  and  Characters,”  il- 
lustrated bv  Darley  (1849);  “Life  of  Washington,” 
which  reached  a sale  of  over  100.000  copies  (1857) ; 
“Life  of  Havelock”  (1859);  “Chaplains  of  the 
Revolution”  (1861);  “The  Great  Rebellion”  (2 
vols..  1864);  “Grant  and  Sherman,  their  Cam- 
paigns and  Generals”  (1865);  “Farragut  and  our 
Naval  Commanders”  (1867);  “Sacred  Heroes  and 
Martyrs  ” (1865):  and  “ The  Achievements  of  Stan- 
ley and  other  African  Explorers,"  including  Liv- 
ingstone, Cameron,  and  Baker  (1877). — His  cousin, 
Phineas  Camp,  author,  b.  in  Walton,  N.  Y.,  24 
June,  1819.  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1847;  afterward  studies!  theology,  was 
raduated  at  the  seminary  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and 
eld  pastorates  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tional churches.  He  contributed  to  the  “Christian 
Parlor  Magazine,”  the  New  Y'ork  “Observer”  and 
“ Tribune,”  and  other  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
His  first  book  was  “ Historical  and  Descriptive 
Sketches  of  the  Women  of  the  Bible  ” (Auburn, 
1850) ; and  he  ha*  also  published  “ Life  of  the  Em- 
press Josephine  ” (New  York,  1851) ; popular  biog- 
raphies of  Kossuth  (1852),  Lafayette  (1853),  Mary. 
Queen  of  Scotts,  and  other  works  of  the  same 
character;  “Hero  Boy,  or  Life  of  Gen.  Grant,” 
“ Patriot  Boy.  or  Life  of  Gen.  O.  M.  Mitchell,”  and 
“ Life  of  Ericsson  ” (1863);  and  biographies  of  Gen. 
Sheridan  and  Admiral  Farragut  (1864).  Among 
his  later  works  are  the  “ Life  and  Military  Career 
of  Maj.-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  ” (New  York,  1865)  ; 
“Life  and  Campaigns  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant”  (1866); 
“ Massachusetts  in  the  Rebellion  ” (Boston,  1866); 
“ Half-Hours  in  Bible  Lands”  (1867):  “Court  and 
Camp  of  David  ” (Boston.  1869);  “Island  of  Fire” 
(1874);  “ Evangelists  in  the  Church”  (Boston,  1875); 
and  “ Public  Men  of  To-Day”  (1882). 

HEALY,  George  Peter’ Alexander,  artist,  b. 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  15  July,  1813.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  1836,  and  remained  there  several  years,  with  oc- 
casional visits  to  the  United  States.  He  painted 
portraits  of  Louis  Philippe,  Marshal  Soult,  Lewis 
Cass.  Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Seward,  Pierce,  Gen. 
Sherman,  Orestes  A.  Brownson,  William  n.  Pres- 
cott, Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Cardinal  MeCloskey, 
and  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  In  twenty  years  he  exe- 
cuted nearly  600  portraits.  His  large  historical 
picture  of  “ Webster's  Reply  to  llayne,”  which 
contains  130  portraits,  was  completed  in  1851,  and 
now  hangs  in  Faneuil  hall,  Boston.  At  the  Paris 
international  exhibition  in  1855  he  exhibited  a se- 
ries of  thirteen  portraits  and  a large  picture  repre- 
senting Franklin  urging  the  claims  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  before  Louis  XVI.  He  resided  in 
Chicago  from  1855  till  1867,  when  he  went  to  Eu- 
ro[>e.  and  made  his  residence  in  Rome.  For  the 
past  ten  years  he  has  lived  in  Paris.  Ho  sent  to 
t lie  Philadelphia  centennial  exhibition  portraits  of 
Thiers,  the  Princess  of  Roumania,  Elihu  B.  Wash- 
burne,  and  Lord  Lyons.  At  the  Paris  salon  of 
1878  he  exhibited  a “ Portrait  of  a Lady  ” and  one 
of  Gen.  Grant.  lie  has  frequently  exhibited  in  the 
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National  academy  of  design.  New  York,  of  which 
he  is  an  honorary  member.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
American  portrait-painters  of  the  French  school. 
His  style  is  vigorous  and  characteristic,  but  has 
been  criticised  as  lacking  delicacy  and  not  alwavs 
happy  in  coloring. — His  daughter,  Mary,  is  the 
author  of  “ Lakeville”  (New  York,  1871),  “Storm- 
Driven”  (Philadelphia,  1878),  and  other  novels. 

HEALY,  James  Augustine,  R.  C.  bishop,  b. 
new  Macon,  (3a.,  in  1830.  At  an  early  ape  he  came 
to  the  northern  states  and  studied  in  Quaker 
schools  in  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey.  He  after- 
ward became  a student  in  Holy  Cross  college, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1849. 
He  began  his  theological  studies  in  the  Sulpitian 
seminary  of  Montreal,  and  completed  them  in  that 
of  Paris.  After  his  ordination  he  began  mission- 
ary work  in  the  diocese  of  Boston.  lie  was  after- 
ward appointed  chancellor  of  the  diocese  and  sec- 
retary to  the  bishop,  and  was  stationed  at  the  J 
cathedral.  He  next  neld  the  post  of  pastor  of  St. 
James's  church,  Boston,  where  he  remained  nine 
rears,  ne  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Portland,  2 
June,  1875.  From  1875  till  1884  over  thirty  new 
churches  were  built  in  his  diocese,  and  the  number 
of  the  clergy  increased  from  fifty-two  to  eighty- 
nine.  There  has  been  a large  immigration  of 
French  Canadians  into  his  diocese,  for  whose  wants 
he  obtained  French  priests.  He  has  founded  va- 
rious convents.  In  1884  his  diocese  was  divided, 
the  state  of  New  Hampshire  being  erected  into  the 
see  of  Manchester,  while  that  of  Maine  continued 
to  constitute  the  see  of  Portland. 

HEALY.  John  Plummer,  lawyer,  b.  in  Wash- 
ington, Sullivan  co.,  N.  II.,  28  I)eo.,  1810;  d.  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  4 Jan.,  1882.  His  father,  Joseph, 
was  a representative  in  congress  from  1825  till 
18129,  anu  a friend  of  Daniel  Welwter.  The  son 
was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1835,  supporting 
himself  while  in  college  bv  teaching.  He  then  en- 
tered the  office  of  Daniel  \Vebster  in  Boston,  won 
his  confidence  and  friendship,  and  as  soon  as  he  j 
had  completed  his  studies  became  the  law  partner 
of  the  latter,  which  relation  was  maintained  till  i 
Mr.  Webster's  death.  During  the  incumbency  of 
his  partner  ns  secretary  of  state  Mr.  Ilealy  was 
offered  the  chief  justiceship  of  California,  but  de- 
clined. In  1840  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house 
of  the  legislature,  serving  several  terms,  and  in 
1854  he  entered  the  state  senate.  II©  declined  sev- 
eral times  the  post  of  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Massachusetts.  From  1856  till  the  close 
of  his  life  he  was  solicitor  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

HEAP,  Gwjnn  Harris,  diplomatist,  b.  in  Ches- 
ter, Pa,  23  March,  1817 ; d.  in  Constantinople,  Tur- 
key, 6 March,  1887.  His  great-grandfather,  George, 
was  sent  by  the  British  government  to  Pennsylva- 
nia as  surveyor-general.  One  of  the  earliest  maps 
of  Philadelphia  was  made  by  him,  and  is  pre- 
served in  the  Pennsylvania  library  in  that  city.  In 
1839-’40  Gwynn  served  a**  vice  and  acting  consul  in 
Tunis,  where  his  father  had  been  appointed  consul 
in  1825.  He  was  appointed  a government  clerk  in 
Washington,  D.  G\,  in  1848,  and  in  1855-’7  was  em- 
ployed by  the  war  department  in  Turkey  in  the 
purchase  of  camels.  In  1881,  being  then  a clerk 
>n  the  navy  department,  he  volunteered  for  secret  , 
service  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  in  1883-’4  had  charge  i 
of  the  pilots  of  Admiral  Porter’s  squadron  on  the 
Mississippi.  He  was  apjxmited  consul  at  Belfast, 
Ireland,  in  1888,  and  tne  following  year  sent  to 
Tunis  as  consul,  where  he  remained  until  1878. 
In  that  year  he  was  made  secretary  of  legation 
and  consul-general  at  Constantinople,  occasionally 
serving  as  charge*  d'affaires.  During  his  official  | 


residence  in  Tunis  he  organized  the  department 
devoted  to  that  country  in  the  Centennial  exhibi- 
tion at  Philadelphia  in  1878.  Mr.  Heap  compiled 
“ A Synoptical  Index  to  the  Statutes  at  I*arge  ” 
(1849-f50),  and  is  the  author  of  “Exploration  of 
the  Central  Route  to  the  Pacific  ” (Philadelphia, 
1853)  and  “ Itinerary  of  the  Central  Route  to  the 
Pacific”  (1854). — His  son,  David  Porter,  engi- 
neer, b.  in  San  Stefono,  Turkey,  24  March,  1843, 
was  educated  at  Georgetown  college,  I).  C.,  and 
at  the  U.  S.  military  academy,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1884.  He  was  assigned  to  the  engineer 
corps,  served  in  the  civil  war  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  was  brevettod  captain,  2 April,  1865, 
“for  gallant  and  meritorious  services.”  He  was 
promoted  captain,  7 March,  1867,  and  major  of 
engineers,  23  June,  1882.  Since  the  war  ho  has 
been  engaged  in  the  construction  of  fortifications, 
the  improvement  of  harbors,  and  other  duties.  In 
1871  he  was  engaged  in  the  exploration  of  the  re- 
gion afterward  known  as  the  Yellowstone  park, 
and  in  1876  hail  charge  of  the  engineering:  section 
of  the  war  department  exhibit  at  the  Philadelphia 
centennial  exhibition.  In  1881  he  was  ordered  on 
detached  service  as  military  representative  of  the 
United  States  at  the  Paris  congress  of  electricians, 
and  honorary  commissioner  to  the  Paris  electrical 
exhibition.  Maj.  Heap  has  travelled  extensively 
in  Europe.  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America.  He 
is  the  author  of  u “ History  of  the  Application 
of  the  Electric  Light  to  Lighting  the  Coasts  of 
France”  (Washington,  D.  CM  1883);  “ Report  of 
Engineer  Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Exhibi- 
tion” (1884);  “Electrical  Appliances  of  the  Pres- 
ent Day”  (New  York,  1884);  and  “Ancient  and 
Modem  Lights  ” (Boston.  1887). 

HEARD,  Franklin  Flake,  jurist,  b.  in  Way- 
land.  Middlesex  co„  Mass.,  7 Jan.,  1825.  Ho  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1848,  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Chief-Justice  Prentiss  Mellon,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  l»r  in  1850.  After  practising  for 
five  years  in  Middlesex  county,  he  removed  to  Bos- 
ton, and  acquired  a reputation  as  an  authority 
on  pleading.  From  1881  till  1886  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  George  P.  Suwycr  in  the  editorship  of 
the  “ Monthly  l>aw  Reporter.”  He  revised  Davis’s 
“Criminal  Justice  ” (Boston,  1853);  prepared,  with 
the  assistance  of  Charles  R.  Train,  a standard 
work  on  “ Precedents  of  Indictments,  SjxmmhI  Pleas, 
etc..  Adapted  to  American  Practice  ” (1855) ; con- 
tributed to  the  third  edition  of  “Greenleaf  on  Evi- 
dence” the  chapter  on  criminal  law  (1856);  and 
published,  in  conjunction  with  Edmund  H.  Bennett, 
“ A Selection  of  Leading  Cases  in  Criminal  Law  ” 
(1856).  Ilis  other  publications  include  “ Libel  and 
Slander”  (I860);  “ Digest  of  the  Massachusetts  Re- 
ports,” with  Edmund  II.  Bennett  ( 1882-3) ; an 
edition  of  “Stephen  on  Pleading”  (Philadelphia, 
1887);  standard  works  on  “Criminal  Pleading” 
(Boston,  1879),  and  “Civil  Pleading”  (1880) ; a re- 
print of  the  “ Star  Chamber  Cases,  with  an  Intro- 
duction” (1881);  also  an  edition  of  “The  Report- 
ers,” by  John  W.  Wallm***  (1882):  and  the  “ Heard 
on  Equity  Pleading ” (1882) ; “Curtis’s  Decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,”  edit- 
ed (1882).  His  other  works  on  legal  subjects  are 
“Heart!  on  Criminal  Law  ” (2d  ed.,  1882) ; “Acts 
and  Resolves,  General  and  Special,  of  Massachu- 
setts” (188*J-*3);  “Precedent*  of  Equity  Plead- 
ings” (1884);  an  American  edition  of  “Seton  on 
Decrees”  (1884) ; “ Precedents  of  Pleadings  in  Per- 
sonal Actions  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  Common 
Law”  (1H86);  and  an  edition  of  “Gould  on  Plead- 
ing” (Albany,  1887).  Mr.  Heard  has  contributed 
to  general  literature  an  edition  of  Bacon’s  “Es- 
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says  ” (Boston,  1867) : “ Curiositios  of  the  Law  Re-  I 
porters”  (1871); “Oddities of  the  Law ” (1881) ; and 
“ Shakespeare  as  a I*awvcr  ” (1888). 

HEARD,  Thomas  Jefferson.  physician,  b.  in  i 
Morgan  county,  Ga.,  14- May,  1814.  He  studied 
medicine  at  TVansylvania  university,  and  liegun 
practice  in  Washington,  Texas,  in  1837.  He  ro- 
ceive<l  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  University  of  ' 
Louisiana  in  1845.  In  1857  he  removed  to  Halves-  I 
ton.  He  exerted  his  influence  to  modify  the  treat- 
ment of  malarial  fevers  in  the  southwest,  and 
introduced  into  Texas  the  treatment  by  quinine, 
opiates,  ammonia,  and  salts,  in  the  place  of  bleed- 
ing, purgatives,  and  mercury.  In  1808  he  con- 
tributed to  the  “ Transactions  ” of  the  American 
medical  association  a jw|>er  on  “ The  Epidemics, 
Topography,  and  Climatology  of  Texas,”  contain- 
ing observat  ions  on  the  yellow  fever,  and  in  18*59 
a more  general  article  on  epidemics  ami  climatol- 
ogy. He  held  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  the  Galveston  medical  school 
in  1866,  and  that  of  inntcria  mcdica  and  thera- 
peutics in  the  University  of  Louisiana  in  1876,  hut 
resigned  his  chair  in  each  of  these  colleges  after  de- 
livering a single  course  of  lectures.  He  was  active 
in  organizing  the  Texas  medical  association,  and 
was  its  first  president. 

HE  ARNE,  Samuel,  English  explorer,  b.  in 
London  in  1745;  d.  in  1792.  In  early  life  he 
served  as  a midshipiu&n  under  Hood,  and  after  the 
seven  years’  war  lie  entered  the  employment  of 
the  Hudson  Imy  company,  and  made  several  jour- 
neys in  northern  British  America  in  quest  of  a 
northwest  passage  and  of  mines  of  the  precious 
metals.  He  started  on  an  expedition  to  the  north 
on  15  July,  1771,  reached  tno  Coppermine  river 
after  a journey  of  nearly  1,300  miles  on  foot,  and 
descended  it  to  the  Arctic  ocean.  He  returned  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s  fort  on  30  June,  1772,  after 
nearly  perishing  from  starvation.  He  established 
Cumberland  factory  in  1774,  was  made  governor 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Fort  in  17*5,  and  was 
made  prisoner  by  La  Perouse  when  the  fort  was 
captured  in  1782.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1787.  He  published  “Journey  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Fort,  in  Hudson's  Bay,  to  the  Northern 
Ocean  ; undertaken  by  Order  of  the  H-udson’s  Bay 
Comiiany  for  the  Discovery  of  Copper  Mines,  a 
Northwest.  Passage,  etc.”  (London,  1795). 

HEARST,  Gtnirge,  senator,  b.  in  Franklin 
county.  Mo.,  3 Sept.,  1820.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
Franklin  county  mining-school  in  1838,  worked  on 
his  father’s  farm  in  his  youth,  and  in  1850  went  to 
California  overland,  and  engaged  in  mining.  He 
became  chief  partner  in  the  firm  of  H curst.  Hag- 
gin,  Tevis  ana  Uo.,  which  gained  large  profits  by 
speculating  in  mining  claims,  and  grew  to  1m*  tin1' 
largest  private  Arm  of  mine-owners  in  the  United 
Suites.  11c  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  expert  prosrioctor  and  judge  of  mining 
property  on  tno  Pacific  coast,  and  contributed 
to  the  development  of  the  modem  processes  of 
quartz  and  other  kinds  of  mining,  lie  also  en- 
gaged largely  in  stock-raising  and  farming,  and 
became  the  proprietor  of  the  San  Francisco  “ Ex- 
aminor.”  lie  was  a member  of  the  California 
legislature  in  1865,  received  the  vote  of  the  Demo- 
cratie  minority  m the  legislature  for  U.  S.  sena- 
tor in  1885,  and  OH  23  March,  1886,  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  Stoneman  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  John  F.  Miller,  took  his  seat  in  tin* 
U.  S.  senate  on  9 April,  1886,  ami  served  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  in  March,  1887. 
When  the  legislature  met  in  January,  1887,  he 
was  elected  senator  for  the  succeeding  term. 


HEATH,  Lyman,  song-writer,  b.  in  Bow, 
N.  H.,  24  Aug.,  1804 : d.  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  30 
June,  1870.  lie  lived  in  his  vouth  at  Lyman, 
Vt..  and  subsequently  at  St.  Jobnsbury,  Vt„  and 
Littleton,  N.  11.,  and  for  the  last  thirty  years  of 
his  life  at  Nashua.  He  l>ecame  a teacher  of  mu- 
sic at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  gave  concerts  for 
many  years.  He  was  the  composer  of  “The 
Grave  of  Bonaparte,”  “The  Burial  of  Mrs.  Jud- 
son.”  and  manv  other  popular  songs. 

HEATH,  Will iam.  soldier,  b.  in  Roxbury, 
Mass..  7 March,  17M7  ; d.  there,  24  Jan.,  1814.  ife 
was  brought  up  on  the  same  farm  on  which  his 
ancestor  settle*!  in  1036.  He  was  active  in  organ- 
izing the  militia  before  the  Revolution,  was  a cap- 
tain in  the  Suffolk  regiment,  of  which  he  after- 
ward became  colonel,  joined  the  artillery  company 
of  Boston,  and  was  chosen  its  commander  in  1770, 
in  which  year  he  wrote  a series  of  essays  in  a Bos- 
ton ncws|MUM*r  on  the  importance  of  military  dis- 
cipline and  skill  in  the  use  of  arms  over  tho 
signature  “A  Military  Countryman.”  He  was  a 
representative  in  the  general  assembly  in  1761, 
and  again  in  177!-’4,  a member  of  the  committee* 
of  correspondence  and  safety,  and  of  the  Provin- 
cial congress  in  1774- ’5.  He  was  apjtointcd  a pro- 
vincial brigadier-general  on  8 Dec..,  1*74,  performed 
valuable  services  in  the  pursuit  of  the  British 
troops  from  Concord  on  19  April,  1775,  organized 
and  trained  the  undisciplined  forces  at  Cambridge 
tiefore  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  was  made  a ma- 
jor-general of  provincial  troops  on  20  June,  1775, 
and  upon  the  organization  of  the  Continental 
army  was,  on  22  June,  commissioned  as  a briga- 
dier-general. and  stationed  with  his  command  at 
Roxburv.  On  9 Aug.,  1776,  he  was  made  a major- 
general  in  the  Continental  army.  In  March,  1776, 
lie  was  ordered  to  Now  York,  and  opposed  the 
evacuation  of  the  city.  After  the  battle  of  White 
Plains  he  took  command  of  the  posts  in  the  High- 
lands. In  1777  he  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  eastern  department,  embracing  Boston  and 
its  vicinity,  and  had  charge  of  the  prisoners  of 
Burgoyne’s  army  at  Cambridge.  In  June,  1779, 

• he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  posts  on 
, the  Hudson,  with  four  regiments,  and  remained 
in  that  vicinity  till  the  close  of  the  war,  goiug  to 
Rhode  Island  for  a short  period  on  the  arrival 
of  the  French  forces  in  July,  1780.  He  returned 
to  his  farm  after  the  war,  was  a member  of 
the  convention  that  ratified  the  Federal  constitu- 
tion, a state  senator  in  1791-*2,  probate  judge  of 
Norfolk  county  in  1793.  and  was  elected  lieuten- 
ant-governor in  1806,  but  declined  the  office.  He 
was  the  last  surviving  major-general  of  the  Kerolu- 
! tionary  array,  and  published  “ Memoirs  of  Major- 
General  William  Ilealh,  containing  Anecdotes, 
Details  of  Skirmishes,  Battles,  etc.,  during  the 
American  War"  (Boston,  1798). 

HEATHCOTE,  Caleb,  merchant,  b,  in  Chester- 
field, Derbyshire,  England.  6 March,  1665 : d.  in  Now 
| York  city,  28  Feb.,  1721.  He  came  to  New  York  in 
1691  with  the  means  of  entering  on  a mercantile 
life,  in  which  he  was  successful  He  was  appointed 
by  King  William  a councillor  of  the  province  in 
1692,  and  remained  in  office,  with  the  exception  of 
those  years,  1698-1701,  all  his  life.  He  was  the 
organizer  of  the  borough  town  of  Westchester,  and 
its  first  mayor,  and  the  first  judge  of  the  county 
«»f  Westchester,  and  colonel  of  its  militia  also,  dur- 
ing his  life.  He  originated  the  first  movement  for 
the  erection  of  an  Anglican  church  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  aided  in  obtaining  for  it  a charter 
of  incorporation  by  forming  in  1695  “The  Mana- 
i gers  of  the  Church  of  England,"  of  which  he  was 
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the  chairman.  This  body,  in  May,  1097,  presented  I 
their  petition  to  Gov.  Pletcber  and  the  council 
for  a charter,  in  which  they  say  that  they  had 
then  almost  completed  a church-cdiflee.  Fletcher 
granted  them  the  charter  of  incorporation  of  Trin- 
ity church.  New  York,  in  which  Heathcote  leads 
the  list  of  its  first  vestry.  In  tho  same  year,  and 
again  in  1702.  he  was  appointed  receiver-general 
of  the  province.  In  1701  his  large  estate  in  West-  ! 
Chester  county  was  erected  into  the  “ Lordship  and  i 
Manor  of  Scarsdale.”  From  1711  till  1714  he  was  j 
mayor  of  New  York,  during  the  same  time  that 
his  brother,  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  bart.,  was  lord- 
mayor  of  London.  In  1715  he  was  appointed 
iudirc  of  admiralty  for  the  provinces  of  New  York, 
Now  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  and  “ surveyor-gen- 
eral of  the  customs  for  the  eastern  district  of 
North  America.”  comprising  all  the  British  colo- 
nies north  of  Virginia.  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  a collector  of  customs,  he  was  in 
all  mutters  the  chief 
authority  to  decide 
all  revenue  questions 
between  the  differ- 
ent provincial  cus- 
toms officers  and  the 
merchants  of  their 
respective  districts. 
Both  of  these  latter 
offices,  as  well  us  all 
his  earlier  ones  ex- 
cept the  two  mayoral- 
ties above  named,  ho 
held  until  his  death. 
He  married  Martha, 
daughter  of  Colonel 
William  (Tangier) 
Smith,  chief  justice 
of  New  York ; of  his 
six  children  four 
died  minors,  and  his  large  estates  descended  to 
two  daughters,  Anne,  the  elder,  wife  of  Gov. 
James  De  Iiancey,  of  New  York,  and  Martha,  the 
younger,  wife  of  Dr.  Lewis  Johnston,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, both  of  whom  have  many  descendants. 
Ileathcote  was  a rnan  of  great  force  of  character, 
clear-headed,  and  courteous,  very  firm  but  concilia- 
tory, and  won  and  held  the  confidence  of  all.  He 
wu s a warm  and  sincere  member  of  the  Church  »*f 
England,  the  first  American  inemlxT  of  tho  So- 
ciety for  the  propagation  of  the  gosiwl  in  foreign 
ports,  and,  in  addition  to  being  the  leader  in  tin- 
organization  of  Trinity  church,  New  York,  was  the 
leader  in  founding  the  Church  of  England  in 
Wwdchcster  county,  everyone  of  its  early  parishes 
and  churches  having  been  organized  and  jieeun- 
iarily  aided  by  him.  With  the  Rev.  George  Muir- 
son,  rector  of  Rye,  ho  introduced  episcopacy  into 
Connecticut,  tin*  two  making  together  missionary 
expeditions  from  ltye  into  that  colony  with  t hat 
object  in  1707-’8.  So  great  was  the  opposition 
they  met  that  on  these  occasions  Col.  Ileathcote 
always  went  fully  armed.  Ilis  full  and  numerous 
letters  and  despatches  to  the  government  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  Propagation  society,  printed  in 
the  archive*  of  New  York  and  in  those  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  afford  the  most  authentic  u«- 
•'"int*  • r the  people  and  the  places,  and  public 
r>,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  of  his  days,  and 
• of  all  views  have  relied  ujam  them. 

David,  politician,  b.  in  Hamilton. 
--  h,  1888;  d.  in  Washington,  I).  ('.. 

He  received  an  academic  educu- 
, .ii m1  was  admitted  to  practice  In 
to  the  Bt»*'  inte  of  Ohio. 


In  the  fall  of  1857  he  removed  to  Minnesota,  and 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate  three  times.  He 
was  appointed  in  18(13  by  Sec.  Chase  as  special 
agent  of  the  treasury  department,  and  U.  S.  de- 
positary at  Newbern,  N.  C.,  and  afterward  third 
auditor  in  the  treasury  department,  but  declined. 
He  became  president  of  the  National  !>ank  of  New- 
bem  in  the  fall  of  18(15.  Mr.  Heaton  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  Republican  platform  adopted  at  Raleigh, 
27  March,  1867,  and  contributed  largely  to  Repub- 
lican papers.  He  was  elected  to  the  Constitution- 
al convention  of  North  Carolina  in  1867,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  bill  of  rights. 
He  was  elected  a representative  in  congress  from 
North  Carolina  in  April,  1868,  and  was  re-elected 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  serving  from  15  July, 
1868,  till  the  time  of  his  death. 

HEAVYSEGE,  Charles,  Canadian  poet,  b.  in 
Yorkshire,  England,  in  1816;  d.  in  Montreal  in 
1876.  He  received  a limited  education,  was  a 
wood-carvcr,  and  emigrated  to  Montreal,  Canada, 
in  1853.  Here  he  worked  at  his  trade,  which  made 
such  demands  on  his  time  that  he  found  no  leis- 
ure for  the  studv  of  any  books  but  the  Bible  and 
Shakespeare,  ifo  wrote  frequently  for  the  daily 
press,  and  acquired  reputation  as  a poet.  His  first 
published  |>oem  was  a juvenile  effort.  "The  Re- 
volt of  Tartarus  ” ; his  second  appearance  was  as 
the  author  of  fifty  sonnets,  published,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, anonymously.  Then  followed  " Saul : A 
Drama  in  three  Parts”  (Montreal,  1857);  "Count 
Filippo,  or  the  Unequal  Marriage,”  a drama  in 
five  acts  (Montreal);  "Ode  on  Shakespeare ” and 
" Jephtha’s  Daughter”  (1855). 

HEBERT,  Paul  Octave,  soldier,  b.  in  Bayou 
Goula,  Ilerville  parish,  Ln.,  12  Nov.,  1818;  d.  in 
New  Orleans,  29  Aug.,  1880.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1840.  in  the  class 
with  William  T.  Sherman,  George  II.  Thomas,  and 
other  officers  who  afterward  liecamo  distinguished. 
In  1841 -’2  he  was  assistant  professor  of  engineer- 
ing at  the  military  academy,  and  in  1843-*5  em- 
ployed at  the  western  passes  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  He  resigned  from  the  army  in 
1841,  was  ap(K)inted  chief  engineer  of  tho  state  of 
Louisiana,  and  in  an  official  report  opposed  the 
" Raccourci  cut-off.”  He  held  this  office  until  the 
Mexican  war,  when  he  was  reappointed  in  the 
army  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  14th  volunteer 
infantry,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Con- 
treras and  Chapultepee,  and  the  capture  of  the 
city  of  Mexico,  receiving  the  brevet  of  colonel  for 
bravery  at  tho  battle  of  Molino  del  Rev.  When 
the  army  disbandtxl,  in  1848,  he  returned  to  his 
plantation  at  Bayou  Goula,  La.  In  1851  he  was  sent 
as  U.  S.  commissioner  to  the  World’s  fair  at  Paris. 
He  was  a member  of  the  convention  that  framed 
a new  state  constitution  in  1852,  and  in  1853-’fi 
was  governor  of  the  state.  One  of  the  notable  ap- 
pointments of  his  term  was  that  of  Gen.  William 
T.  Sherman  as  president  of  the  Louisiana  military 
academy.  In  1801  he  was  ap|>ointed  a brigadier- 
general  of  the  provisional  Confederate  army,  and 
was  afterward  confirmed  in  that  rank  by  the  Con- 
federate congress.  He  was  first  in  command  of 
Louisiana,  then  of  the  trans-Mississippi  depart- 
ment, afterward  of  Texas,  and  the  Galveston  de- 
fences. In  1873  he  became  state  engineer  and 
commissioner  on  the  Mississippi  levee. 

HECK.  Barbara.  an  earlv  American  Method- 
ist, b.  in  Ballingarry,  County  Limerick,  Ireland;  d. 
in  Augusta,  Canada,  in  1804.  She  was  a member 
of  a colony  of  Germans  who  came  from  the  Rhine 
Palatinate  and  settled  in  Ballingarry  ami  other 
parts  of  tho  west  of  Ireland  about  1708.  She 
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married  Paul  Heck,  a member  of  the  same  com- 
munity. By  the  preaching  of  Wesley  manv  of 
these  Germans,  whose  descendants  were  long  after- 
ward known  as  Palatines  in  Ireland,  became  con- 
verts to  Methodism.  The  Hecks  emigrated  from 
Ireland  about  17<30,  and  settled  in  New  York,  where 
other  Methodists  from  Ireland  became  domiciled 
about  the  same  time.  They  had  no  jjastor  and 
grew  careless  of  religious  observances.  In  1765 
they  wen*  joined  by  Philip  Kmbury,  who  had  been 
a local  preacher  in  Ireland.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
Mrs.  Heck  entered  a room  in  which,  according  to 
some  accounts,  Einburv  was  present,  and  found  the 
emigrants  playing  cards.  She  seized  the  cards  and 
threw  them  into  the  fire,  expostulated  with  the 
players  in  pathetic  language,  and  then  went  to 
Embury  and  charged  him  that  he  should  preach 
to  them,  or  God  would  require  their  blood  at  his 
hands.  In  consequence  meetings  were  shortly 
afterward  begun.  (See  Embury.  Philip.)  When 
the  Revolutionary  war  began  the  Hecks  retired  to 
Salem,  in  northern  New  York,  in  order  to  Is? 
among  loyalists,  and  founded  the  first.  Methodist 
society  in  that  district.  Paul  joined  the  army  of 
Burgoyne,  and,  while  at  home  on  a furlough  at  the 
time  of  the  surrender  at  Saratoga,  was  arrested  by 
patriot  soldiers,  but  escaped  at  night  while  they 
slept,  and  made  his  way  through  the  woods  into 
Canada,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  wife.  They 
settled  in  Augusta,  and  with  others  from  New  York 
formed  the  earliest  Methodist  society  in  Canada,  i 
Paul  died  several  years  before  his  wife,  toward  the 
dose  of  the  last  century.  Barlwira  Heck  is  known 
as  the  '*  mother  of  American  Methodism.*1 

II  M K I K.  Friedrich  Karl  Franz,  German 
revolutionist,  b.  in  Eichtersheim,  Baden,  28  Sept., 
1811 ; d.  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  24  March,  1881.  lie 
went  to  school  in  Mannheim,  und  studied  law  at 
Heidelberg.  He  began  practice  as  un  advocate  at 
Mannheim  in  1838,  entered  politics,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Baden  assembly  in  1842.  His  expul- 
sion from  the  Prussian  dominions,  while  upon  a 
visit,  to  Berlin  with  Itzstcin  in  1845,  made  his  name 
known  in  nil  German  lands.  In  184<^-'7  he  was 
the  leader  of  the  extreme  left  in  the  Baden  diet. 
His  energy  and  eloquence  made  him  popular,  and 
he  was  carried  by  the  drift  of  the  age  toward  Re- 
publicanism, until  he  took  ground  with  Struve  as 
a Republican  and  Socialist-Democrat  when  the  ar- 
rangements for  a German  parliament  were  under 
discussion.  His  political  plans  having  been  re- 
jected by  tin*  majority  of  the  constituent  assem- 
bly, he  appealed  to  the  masses.  Appearing  at  the 
head  of  columns  of  working-men,  ne  unfolded  the 
banner  of  the  social  republic,  and  advanced  into 
the  highlands  of  Baden  from  Constance.  He  was 
beaten  by  the  Baden  soldiery  at  Kaudern,  20  May, 
1848,  ami  retreated  into  Switzerland.  There  he 
learned  that  the  national  assembly,  which  had  met 
meanwhile  at  Frankfort.,  had  denounced  him  as  a 
traitor.  His  lio{>es  of  a revolution  having  been 
dashed,  with  the  prospect  of  a felon’s  death  Ijofore 
him  if  he  remained,  he  fled  to  the  United  States  in 
September.  The  following  vear,  at  the  news  of  the 
May  revolution,  he  returned  to  Germany,  but  ar- 
rived after  the  rising  had  been  suppressed,  Hecker 
recrossed  the  Atlantic,  became  a citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  settled  as  a farmer  in  Belleville. 
111.  Like  others  of  the  German  revolutionists,  he 
took  part  in  American  politics,  hut  did  not  make 
a new  career  for  himself.  He  refused  brilliant 
diplomatic  positions,  feeling  an  honorable  reluc- 
tance to  accept  a |>ersonal  gain  in  requital  for  the 
services  he  performed  for  the  party  to  which  he 
attached  himself.  The  ant i -slavery  cause  awa kened 


the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature,  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  was  a powerful  speaker  on  the  Republican 
side.  He  joined  the  Republican  party  on  its  forma- 
tion, and  in  the  civil  war  led  a regiment  of  volun- 
teers in  Fremont's  division  of  the  National  army. 
He  resigned  his  colonelcy  in  1864,  and  devoted 
himself  thenceforth  to  agricultural  occupations. 
During  the  Franco-German  war  he  uttered  words 
of  hope  and  sympathy  for  the  German  cause,  but, 
after  visiting  Germany  in  1872.  he  expressed  dis- 
appointment at  the  actual  political  condition. 

HECKER,  Isaac  Thomas,  clergyman,  b.  in 
New  York  city,  18  Dec.,  181ft.  He  is'  of  German 
parentage,  fl  is  boyhood  was  jiassed  in  strait- 
ened circumstances,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sup- 
port himself  by  manual  labor,  at  the  same  time 
spending  all  the  time  he  could  spare  in  studv.  He 
afterward  engaged  in  the  flour  business  with  his 
two  brothers,  but  just  as  it  was  liecoming  a suc- 
cess entered  on  the  study  of  Kant,  and  applied 
himself  to  inetanhysu**  and  theology.  He  finally 
withdrew  entirely  from  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
became  one  of  the  Brook  Farm  community.  Here 
he  remained  for  nine  months,  occupied  in  baking 
the  bread  that,  was  eaten  by  the  community.  He 
then  became  dissatisfied,  and  left  Brook  Farm  in 
company  with  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  The  two 
friends  were  desirous 
of  discovering  on 
how  little  human  life 
can  be  sustained,  and 
they  succeeded  in  liv. 
ing  on  nine  cents  a 
day.  Meanwhile  his 
brothers  were  anx- 
ious that  he  should 
resume  his  place  in 
the  business,  and  on 
his  coining  of  age  he 
consented  to  do  so 
on  condition  that  the 
three  brothers  should 
possess  all  in  com- 
mon and  keep  no 

separate  purse,  and  _ . 

that  he  should  have  (/  ) S /n  .. 

entire  charge  of  the 
men  that  were  cm* 

ployed.  He  then  provided  a library  for  the  work- 
men, fitted  up  a hall  for  their  amusement,  and  fre- 
quently gave  them  lectures.  This  continued  for  a 
year.  at.  the  end  of  which  he  resumed  his  studies 
and  investigations, and  wasat  one  time  attracted  by 
the  theories  of  Fourier,  hut  felt  that  they  could  not 
lx?  successfully  applied  to  society.  At  the  age  of 
twenty -two  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  system  by  lectures  delivered  in  New  York 
by  I)r.  C.  Brownlow,  and  in  the  following  year, 
while  staying  with  Thoreau  in  Massachusetts,  he 
became  a convert  He  soon  afterward  went  to 
Germany  to  study  for  the  priesthood,  was  ordained 
by  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  London  in  184ft.  and  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  1851,  having  pre- 
viously entered  the  Redemptorist  order.  He  con- 
ducted several  missions  throughout  the  country, 
but.  believing  that  a new  order  was  necessary 
which  should  be  thoroughly  American  in  charac- 
ter. spent  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1857-*8  in 
Rome,  and  laid  his  plans  before  the  pope,  who  aj>- 
p roved.  On  his  return  to  the  United  Stab*  ne 
went  on  a preaching  and  a lecturing  tour  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  soon  had 
enough  money  collected  for  his  purpose.  He  at 
once  bought  the  ground  that  is  at  present  occupied 
by  the  church,  residence,  and  schools  of  the  Paulist 
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community,  and  proceeded  to  build  a church  and  a 
home  for  himself  and  his  followers.  The  religious 
community  founded  by  Father  Hecker  differs  in 
one  respect  from  other  similar  Roman  Catholic  asso- 
ciations. The  members  take  no  special  vows,  and 
anr  priest  can  leave  the  order  when  he  chooses.  It 
is  known  as  the  congregation  of  St.  Paul,  and  the 
members,  who  are  nearly  all  of  American  birth  and 
converts  from  Protest tfntism,  are  called  the  Paul- 
ist  fathers.  It  was  the  intention  of  its  founder 
that  its  tendencies,  rule,  and  discipline  should  Ihj 
entirely  appropriated  to  the  usages  and  needs  of 
American  life.  Father  Flecker  took  part  in  the 
Catholic  congress  of  Malines  in  September,  1869. 
and  his  views  of  the  relations  that  ought  to  exist 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  democ- 
racies, and  which  did  exist  in  the  United  States, 
were  expressed  in  an  articlo  in  the  44  Revue  gen£- 
rale  ” of  Brussels.  He  was  present  at  the  council 
of  the  Vatican  as  theologian  to  Archbishop  Spal- 
ding. and  on  his  return  to  the  United  States  fell 
nek  and  was  obliged  to  visit  Europe  again,  this 
time  travelling  also  through  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land.  He  came  back  in  October,  1875,  and  oh 
29  Dec.  was  re-elected  superior  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  St  Paul  for  the  full  term  of  nine  years. 
Father  Hecker  is  the  founder,  and  was  till  lately 
the  director,  of  the  Catholic  publication  society  of 
New  York.  He  also  founded  in  1865  the  “ Catholic 
World,”  the  chief  Roman  Catholic  magazine  on 
the  American  continent.,  and  still  (1887)  continues 
to  edit  it  His  works  include  “(Questions  of  the 
Soul”  (New  York,  1855);  “Aspirations  of  Na- 
ture " (1857) ; 44 Catholicity  in  the  United  States” 
(1870) ; and  “Catholics  and  Protestants  Agreeing 
nn  the  School  Question  ” (1881).  His  last  writings 
are  a senes  of  papers  on  Orestes  A.  Brownson,  in 
the  “ Catholic  World.” 

HKCKEWELDER,  John  Gottlieb  Ernestos, 

missionary,  b.  in  Bedford,  England,  12  March, 
1743;  d.  in  Bethlehem,  Pa,  21  Jan.,  1823.  ne 
came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1754,  and,  after  finishing 
his  education.  Was  apprenticed  to  a cooper.  After 
a visit  to  Ohio  with  Christian  F.  Post,  a colo- 
nial agent,  in  1762,  and  temporary  employment 
in  the  Moravian  missions  at  Friedcnshuetten  ami 
Sheshequin,  Pa.  in  1705-’71,  he  entered,  in  the 
latter  year,  upon  his  actual  career  as  an  evangelist 
to  the  Indians,  being  appointed  assistant  to  David 
Zeisberger,  in  Ohio,  where  he  remained  fifteen 
yean*.  In  1792,  at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of 
war.  ho  accompanied  Ocn.  Rufus  Putnam  to  Post 
Vincennes  to  treat  with  the  Indians.  In  1793  he 
was  a second  time  commissioned  to  assist  at  a 
treaty  with  the  Indians  of  the  lakes.  Between 
1797  and  1800  he  remained  mainly  in  Ohio,  and 
was  for  a time  in  the  civil  service,  being  a post- 
master, a justice  of  the  peace,  and  an  associate 
justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  ne  settled 
at  Gnadenhfitten,  Ohio,  in  1801,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  duties  of  his  agency,  but  resigned  in 
1810  and  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  in  Bethle- 
hem, Pa,  till  his  death.  He  studied  carefully  the 
languages,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  Indians, 
particularly  the  Delawares,  and  after  he  had  lie- 
come  a member  of  the  American  philosophical 
society,  at  Philadelphia,  several  of  his  contributions 
of  Indian  archftHilogy  were  published  in  their 
transactions.  He  also  published  44  Account  of  the 
History.  Manners,  ami  Customs  of  the  Indian  Na- 
tions who  once  inhabited  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Neighboring  States  ” (Philadelphia,  1818;  German 
translation,  Gfittingen,  1821 ; French  translation, 
.<•  ->f  the  Mi"iun  "f  t 1m- 
Frit*' A Brethren  among  the  Delawares  and  Mo- 


hegan  Indians”  (Philadelphia,  1820);  and  a collec- 
tion of  “Names  which  the  Lcnni  Lenape  or  Dela- 
ware Indians  gave  to  Rivers,  Streams,  and  Ixicali- 
ties  within  the  States  of  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  with  their  Signification  ” 
(182$).  Many  of  his  manuscripts  are  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Pennsylvania  historical  society.  Seo 
44  Life  of  Heckewelder.”  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Rond- 
thaler  (Philadelphia,  1847). 

HECKMAN,  Charles  Adam,  soldier,  b.  in 
Easton.  Pa.,  3 Dec..  1888*  Ha  was  graduated  at 
Minerva  seminary,  in  his  native  town,  in  1837.  In 
the  war  with  Mexico  ho  served  as  sergeant  in  the 
1st  U.  S.  voltigeurs.  He  was  commissioned  cap- 
tain in  the  1st  Pennsylvania  regiment.  20  April, 
18*11,  became  major  of  the  9th  New  Jersey  on  8 
Oct.,  lieutenant-colonel  on  3 Dec.,  and  colonel  on 
10  Feb.,  1862.  On  29  Nov.,  18*12,  ho  was  made 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  served  in 
Burnside’s  expedition  to  North  Carolina,  and  after- 
ward in  the  Armv  of  the  James,  being  wounded  at 
Newbern  ami  Young’s  Cross-  Roads,  N.  C„  and 
Port  Walthall,  Va.  Ho  commanded  the  defences 
of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va,  in  the  winter  of 
1863-4,  and  at  Drewry’s  Bluff,  Va,  on  1*1  May.  18*14, 
he  was  raptured,  after  his  brigade  had  five  times 
repelled  a superior  force  of  Confederates.  He  was 
taken  to  Libby  prison,  and  afterward  to  Macon, 
Qa,  and  Charleston,  S.  C.,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
fifty-one  officers  that  were  placed  under  fire  of  the 
National  pins.  He  was  exchanged  on  25  Aug., 
commanded  the  18th  corps  at  the  capture  of  Fort 
Harrison,  Chapin’s  Bluff,  and  the  25th  corps  in 
January  and  February,  1865.  He  resigned  when 
the  war  was  over,  25  May,  1865,  and  now  (1887) 
resides  in  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  where  he  has  served 
as  a member  of  the  Ixuird  of  education. 

HEDDING,  Elijah,  M.  E.  bishop,  b.  in  Pine 
Plains,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  7 June,  1780;  d.  in 
Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y„  9* April,  1852.  In  1789  Kiev. 
Benjamin  Abbott,  a 
pioneer  of  Method- 
ism. preached  in  his 
neighiK>rhood,and  the 
mother  and  grand- 
mother of  young  Bed- 
ding united  with  the 
Methodist  church. 

With  these  the  1ml 
also  soon  liecame  asso- 
ciated. A few  years 
later  the  family  re- 
moved and  settled  on 
a farm  at  Starksbor- 
ough,  Vt.,  a region 
where  schools  were  as 
yet  almost  wholly  un- 
known. Young  Clod- 
ding became  skeptical 
somewhat  and  irreligious,  but  was  sometimes  called 
on  to  read  one  of  Wesley’s  sermons  in  the  absence  of 
a regular  preacher,  itfe  was  impressed  with  them, 
studied  various  doctrinal  works,  adopted  Meth- 
odist views,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1799.  though 
not  even  licensed  to  preach,  was  drafted  as  a sup- 
ply. He  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  confer- 
ence in  1801,  ami  in  1807  was  appointed  presid- 
ing elder  of  New  Hampshire  district.  In  1811 
he  was  sent  to  Boston,  and  in  1817  to  Maine,  as 
presiding  elder  of  Portland  district.  Later  on  he 
was  pastor  at  Lynn  common,  and  afterward  pre- 
siding elder  of  Boston  district.  At  tho  general 
conference  held  in  Baltimore  in  May,  1824,  after 
about  twenty-five  years  of  itinerant  labors,  he  was 
elected  and  ordained  bishop,  and  for  nearly  twen- 
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tv-oight  years  longer  served  the  chureh  in  that 
■office.  Bishop  Heading's  episcopal  life  covered  a 
large  gpnre  in  the  formative  period  of  American 
MnhoaUin,  and  probably  no  other  man  contribut- 
ed more  largely  than  he  to  the  form  into  which  it 
grow,  or  more  effectively  sustained  its  original 
•evangelistic  spirit  and  methods.  During  most  of 
the  years  of  his  episcopate  he  lived  at  Lynn.  Mass., 
but  in  1851  he  removed  to  Poughkeepsie.  lie  had 
•been  released  by  the  general  conference  of  1848 
from  all  obligation  to  labor  any  longer,  and  from 
that  time  onward  bis  strength  rapidly  declined* 
His  annual  salary  during  his  later  years  was  if  TOO, 
and  when  it  was  proposed  to  make  it  larger  he 
•earnestly  objected,  saying  ho  should  not  know 
what  to  do  with  more.  Bishop  Holding  was  an 
able  theologian  in  respect  to  the  great  and  funda- 
mental elements  of  Christian  truth  and  doctrine, 
a preacher  of  great,  force  and  convincing  eloquence, 
dignified  yet  pleasant  in  his  manners,  and  in  private 
life  happilv  blending  seriousness  and  cheerfulness. 

II  KIM.  K.  Levi,  educator,  b.  in  Hardwick,  Mass.. 
19  April,  1760;  d.  in  Cambridge,  Mass..  3 Jan., 
18-44.  He  was  graduated  at,  Harvard  in  1792.  ap- 
pointed a tutor  in  1795,  and  in  1810  Insane-  pro- 
fessor of  logic  and  metaphysics.  In  1827  he  ex- 
changed that  post  for  the  Alford  professorship 
natural  religion,  moral  philosophy,  and  civil  polity, 
but  whs  compelled  by  an  attack  of  paralysis  to  re- 
sign in  1830.  He  published  a “System  of  Logic  ” 
•(Boston,  1818),  which  went  through  many  editions, 
and  was  translated  into  German,  lb-  also  pre- 
pared an  abridgment  of  Brown's  ••  Mental  Philoso- 
phy” (18*27).— His  son,  Frederic  Henry,  edu- 
cator. b.  in  Cambridge.  Mass.,  12  Dee.,  1805,  was 
sent,  in  charge  of  George  Bancroft,  to  school  in 
Germany  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  remained  five 
years.  On  his  return  he  entered  the  junior  class 
at  Harvard,  and  was  graduated  in  1825.  He  then 
studit-d  theology  at  t he  Cambridge  diviri  it  y-sehool, 
was  ordained  in  1829.  and  settled  over  the  L’nita- 
rian  church  in  West  Cambridge.  In  1835  In-  t/M/k 
charge  of  a chureh  in  Bangor,  Me.,  in  1 8.50,  after 
spending  a year  in  Europe,  became  pastor  of  the 
Westminster  church  in  Providence.  It.  L.  and  in 
1850  of  the  church  in  Brookline,  Mass.  In  1857 
he  was  made  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in 
the  divinitv-school  at  Harvard,  still  retaining  his 
pastoral  charge,  but  resigned  the  pastorship  in 
1872  in  order  to  assume  the  profc»orship  of  the 
German  language  in  tin-  college.  He  is  noted  us  u 
public  lecturer,  as  well  as  a pulpit  orator.  In 
l853-’4  he  lectured  on  medm-val  history  before  the 
Lowell  institute.  1b- became  editor  of  the  "Chris- 
tian Examiner”  in  1858.  Besides  essays  on  the  dif- 
ferent schools  of  philosophy,  notably  magazine  arti- 
cles on  St.  Augustine,  Leibnitz,  Schopenhauer,  and 
Coleridge,  and  other  contributions  to  jM-riodirnls 
in  prose  and  poetry,  he  has  published  "The  Prose 
Writers  of  Germany,”  containing  extracts  and  bi*>- 
grepliieal  sketches  (Philadelphia.  1848);  "A 
Christian  Liturgy  for  the  Use  of  the  Chureh” 
(Boston,  1850);  "Reason  in  Religion”  (Boston, 
1865);  and  "The  Primeval  World  of  Hebrew  Tra- 
dition ” (1870).  He  has  also  written  hymns  for  the 
Unitarian  church,  and  assisted  in  the  compilation 
of  a hymn-book  (1853),  and  has  published  transla- 
tions from  the  German  poets. 

HEFLIN,  Robert  Stoll,  lawyer,  b.  in  Morgan 
county.  Cm.,  15  April,  1815.  He  was  educated  at 
Fayetteville.  Ga,  where  his  parents  settled  in  1882. 
was  clerk  of  the  county  court  in  1836-’9.  ad*  d 
to  the  bar  in  1840,  and  practised  in  Fay. 
and  Wedowee.  He  was  a member  of  thaA 


in  1846  and  1849,  and  of  the  senate  in  1857  and 
1800.  As  an  uncompromising  Union  man  he  was 
compelled  to  pass  through  the  lines  to  Sherman's 
army  in  August.  1864.  He  was  ap|x>inted  judge 
of  probate  in  1865,  and  elected  to  that  office  m 
1800,  was  a presidential  elector  in  1808,  and  was 
then  elected  to  congress  as  a Republican,  serving 
I from  7 Dee.,  1809,  to  3 March,  18/1. 

II EG,  Hans  (’.,  soldier,  b.  in  Norway  in  1829; 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  Ga,  19  Sept, 

, 1803.  He  was  brought  by  his  father  to  the  United 
States  when  eleven  years  of  age,  and  settled  in 
Wisconsin.  He  went  to  California  /luring  the  gold 
excitement  in  1849,  returned  in  1851,  established 
himself  ns  u farmer  and  merchant  near  Milwaukee, 
and  was  elected  commissioner  of  state-prisons  in 
1859.  In  1801  he  entered  the  volunteer  army  as  a 
major,  and  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  15th 
Wisconsin  infantrv,  a Scandinavian  regiment,  on 
3o  Sept..  1861.  His  regiment  took  part  in  the 
reduction  of  Island  No.  10,  and  afterward  in  the 
surprise  and  capture  of  Union  City.  Tenn. ; also 
in  the  buttle  of  Chaplin  Hills,  in  the  pursuit 
• ■f  Gen.  Bragg’s  forces,  and  the  contests  at  Stone 
River  and  Murfreesboro.  On  29  April  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  a brigade,  and  took  part  in 
the  movements  of  the  20  corps,  resulting  in  the 
evacuation  «>f  Shelbyville,  Tullahoma,  ana  Chatta- 
nooga. and  at  Chickamauga.  where  he  fell  at  the 
head  of  his  forces  on  the  second  day  of  the  fight. 

II  EH  L,  Mai  then.  Moravian  bishop,  b.  in  Ebere- 
hueh.  Wllrtcmberg.  30  April,  1705;  <1.  in  LitiU, 
Pa..  1 Dee..  1787.  11c  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tubingen,  and  after  l»cing  consecrated 
to  the  episcopacy.  24  Sept.,  1751.  in  London,  came 
to  ibis  country  jis  assistant  of  Bishop  Spangen- 
berg  (</.  ».).  His  first  seat  was  at  Bethlehem,  IV, 
where  he  superintended  the  neighboring  country 
churches  and  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
Moravians.  In  1750  ho  transferred  his  residence 
to  Lititz,  Lancaster  eo..  Pa.,  and  for  twenty-eight 
years  ha/1  the  oversight  of  the  churches  of  that 
vicinity,  as  also  of  those  in  Maryland,  retaining 
lii-  sent  in  the  governing  bzmr/1  at  Bethlehem. 
ll/-hl  was  » learned  divine,  an  eloquent  preacher, 
ami  wrote  numerous  hymns. 

HK1LPRIN,  Pliineus  Mendel,  scholar,  b.  in 
Lublin.  Russian  Poland,  in  November,  1801;  d.  in 
Washington,  D.  C..  30  Jan..  1803.  He  early  settled 
iti  Piotrkow  and  subsequently  in  Tomasxow,  where 
he  I h -on me  a manufacturer  and  merchant,  but,  in 
consequence  of  oppression  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. he  removed  in  1842  to  Hungary.  His  sym- 
pathy was  with  the  |»ooplo  in  1848,  and  after  the 
failure  of  the  revolutionary  movement  he  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  country.  In  1859  he  came  to  the 
Unite/1  States,  where  lie  remained  until  his  death, 
lb-  was  a /-lose  student  of  the  Talmud,  and  also  of 
the  Greek  and  later  German  philosophers,  aoquir* 
ing  a high  reputat  ion  among  Jewish  scholars  ass 
/•/mservative  reformer.  Ilis  works,  written  in  He- 
brew, include  several  controversial  writings,  deal- 
ing with  the  reform  movement  among  the  Jews.— 
His  son,  Michael,  b.  in  Piotrkow,  Poland,  in  1823, 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Hungarian  re- 
bollion  in  1848,  and  was  attached  in  1849  to  the 
literary  bureau  of  the  department  of  the  interior 
during  Kossuth’s  brief  sway.  In  1850  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  soon  acquired  a reputation 
for  scholarship,  both  in  the  oriental  and  modern 
languag/*.  no  has  been  a frequent  contributor  to 
literary  journals,  an/1  his  work  in  connection  with 
the  “ American  Cyclopaxlia  ” shows  his  industry, 
breadth  of  view,  and  exact  scholarly  attainments, 
fr.  iieilprin  has  taken  *nl  interest  in  the  Hus- 
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gian-Jewish  emigrants  to  the  United  States  since 
1882.  and  his  intelligent  direction  and  ardent  per- 
sonal sympathy  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  sev- 
eral successful  agricultural  colonies  in  this  country. 
He  has  published  “The  Historical  Poetry  of  the  An- 
cient Hebrews  ” (vols.  i.  and  ii..  New  York.  1879-'80). 
—Michael's  son.  Louis,  writer,  b.  in  Miskolcz. 
Hungary,  2 July,  1851,  came  with  his  father  to  the 
United  States  in  1856.  His  education  was  received 
from  private  sources,  and  he  has  been  associated 
with  nis  father  in  literary  work.  He  has  published 
“The  Historical  Reference-Book ” (New  York. 
IflMfc  dnidlw  im  of  Michael,  Amrclo.  natuiml- 
1st.  h.  in  Satoralja-Ujhely,  Hungary,  31  March. 
1853,  catne  to  this  country  in  1856.  but  afterward 
returned  to  Europe  for  his  education,  and  studied 
natural  history  in  London,  Geneva,  Florence,  and 
Vienna.  In  1**0  ho  was  npixiinted  professor  of 
invertebrate  paleontology  at  the  Academy  of  natu- 
ral sciences  in  Philadelphia,  in  1883  was  made  cu- 
rator in  chnrge  of  the  museum,  and  in  1885  became 
professor  of  geology  at  the  Wagner  free  institute 
of  science  in  Philadelphia.  Prof.  Heilprin  is  also 
an  artist  of  ability,  and  has  exhibited  “ Autumn’s 
First  Whisper’*  (1880)  at  the  Pennsylvania  acade- 
my of  fine  arts,  and  “ Forest  Exiles”  (1883)  at  the 
Boston  museum  of  fine  arts.  His  scientific  pub- 
lications include  “Contributions  to  the  Tertiary 
Geologv  and  Paleontology  of  the  United  States’’ 
(Philadelphia.  1884);  “Town  Geology:  The  Lea- 
aon  of  the  Philadelphia  Rocks”  (1885);  “The 
Geographical  and  Geological  Distribution  of  Ani- 
mals" (New  York.  1887);  and  “Explorations  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Florida  and  in  the  Okeechobee 
Wilderness”  (Philadelphia,  1887). 

HEIN.  Piet,  Dutch  naval  officer,  b.  in  Delfts- 
ha renin  1570;  d. at  sea, 20  Aug.,  1529.  His  father 
was  a sailor  on  a man-of-war,  and  when  scarcely 
fifteen  years  old  the  son  became  an  apprentice 
under  him.  Both  were  captured  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  re  maim'd  four  years  in  the  galleys,  suffering 
» much  that  young  Piet  swore  to  revenge  him- 
self. He  rose,  by  gallantry,  to  be  vice-admiral  of 
the  East  India  company  in  1616,  and  directed  the 
armament  of  the  fleet  that  was  sent  in  1624  against 
the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America.  Jacob 
WilleKens  was  appointed  admiral,  and  Hein  his 
ehief-of-staff.  Tne  fleet  arrived  at  Morro  de  Sflo 
Paulo,  thirty-six  miles  from  Bahia,  on  9 May.  1625, 
and  the  admirals  immediately  began  operations. 
Diego  de  Mendoza,  governor-general  of  Brazil,  to- 
gether with  Marcos  Texeira,  bishop  of  Bahin,  de- 
fended  the  place  valiantly,  but.  on  10  June,  Hein, 
after  a hot  engagement,  crossed  the  bar  of  the  har- 
bor of  San  Salvador,  and.  by  threatening  the  city 
with  bombardment,  obliged  tho  governor  to  capitu- 
late. Willckens  returned  to  Ilollund  on  2 Aug., 
1625,  leaving  Ilcin  with  the  marines  and  twelve 
men-of-war.  During  his  absence  on  an  expedition 
against  Espirit.11  Santo,  a strong  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  fleet  recaptured  Bahia,  and  Hein  sailed 
for  Amsterdam,  where  he  arrived  in  October,  1625, 
bringing  enormous  spoils.  In  the  following  year 
the  East  India  company  appointed  him  admiral, 
and  gave  him  the  command  of  a fleet  of  thirteen 
vessels,  with  order*  to  attack  the  coast  of  Brazil 
again.  On  3 May,  1626,  he  attacked  Todos  os 
Santos.  Buhut.  ana  captured  twenty-one  merchant 
vessel*  that  were  anchored  in  the  horlx>r,  losing 
only  three  of  his  own  ships.  After  a successful  ex- 
pedition against  Rio  Janeiro,  where  he  also  cap- 
tured many  prizes,  he  returned  to  tho  Texcl,  $6 
Oct,  1626.*  Two  years  later  tho  company  sent 
1'iire- fleet  that  ever 
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colonies.  With  a fleet  of  twenty-four  vessels  he 
sailed  from  the  Tcxel,  20  May,  1628,  and,  lying  in 
wait  at  Havana,  ho  met.  on  9 Sept,  near  the  coast 
of  Cuba,  the  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty  well-armed 
vessels,  and  captured  it  after  a desperate  battle. 
The  value  of  the  booty  was  estimated  at  18,000,000 
piastres,  and  Hein  was  rewarded  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  grand  admiral  of  Holland.  In  the  spring 
of  1629  he  set  out  with  a powerful  fleet  against  the 
corsairs  of  Dunkerque,  and,  meeting  a Spanish 
squadron  on  his  way,  defeated  it,  but  received  in 
tho  action  a mortal  wound.  His  country  erected 
for  him  a mausoleum  at  Delft. 

HEINTZKLMAN,  Samuel  Peter,  soldier,  b.in 
Manheim,  Ijancaster  eo.,  Po.,  30  Sept.,  1805 ; d.  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1 May,  1880.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  U.  S. 
military  academy 
in  182ft,  and  en- 
tered the  army  as 
2d  lieutenant  of 
infantry.  Hes|>ent 
several  years  in 
bonier  scrvioe,and 
had  his  first  expe- 
rience of  war  in 
Florida,  against 
the  Indians,  lie 
served  during  the 
Mexican  war  with 
the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. Atlluaman- 
tla  he  won  distinc- 
tion for  bravery, 
and  on  9 Oct., 

1847,  he  was  brev- 
etted  major,  ne 

organized  a 1 Mittal  ion  of  recruits  and  convalescent 
soldiers  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  marched  them  to  the 


citv  of  Mexico.  From  1849  till  1855  he  served  in 
California,  where  he  had  some  rough  experience 
with  the  Coyote  and  Yuma  Indians,  and  established 
Fort  Yuma  on  the  Colorado  river.  In  1859-*60  ho 
was  in  command  of  the  troops  on  tho  Rio  Grande 
against  Mexican  marauders.  In  May,  1861,  he 
was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  for  meritorious 
services  against  the  Indians  in  California,  and  or- 
dered to  Washington  to  take  tho  office  of  inspect- 
or-general of  the  forces.  In  Mav  of  the  same  year 
he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  17th  regular 
infantry.  On  17  May  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  ordered  to  the  command 
of  a brigade  at  Alexandria.  He  commanded  a di- 
vision of  McDowell’s  army  at  Bull  Run,  and  was 
wounded.  During  the  organization  of  the  army 
under  Gen.  McClellan,  in  the  winter  of  1861— *2,  he 
retained  command  of  his  division.  When  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  began  to  move,  in  March,  1862, 
Ileintzelinan  was  in  command  of  tho  3d  army 
corps,  was  in  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  on  5 
May,  was  made  major-general  of  volunteer*  on  the 
same  dav,  took  an  active  iwirt  in  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  where  he  commanded  the  3d  and  4th  corps, 
and  for  his  gallantry  in  both  the  first  and  second 
day’s  fighting  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  in 
the  regular  army.  At  the  head  of  his  command 
he  took  part  in  the  seven  days’  fighting  around 
Richmond,  afterward  joined  Pope  in  his  Virginia 
campaign,  and  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run 
his  corps  formed  the  right  wing  of  Pope’s  army. 
During  the  Maryland  campaign  lie  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  defences  at  Washington,  and  later  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Department 
of  Washington,  and  of  the  22d  army  corps,  which 
appointment  he  held  during  the  battles  of  Chan- 
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cellorsville  and  Gettysburg.  He  was  relieved  in 
October,  1868,  and  in  January  of  the  following 
year  was  put  in  command  of  the  Northern  Depart- 
ment. emoracing  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Il- 
linois. For  some  time  before  August,  1865,  he  was 
on  court-martial  duty.  In  March  of  that  year  he 
was  b re  vetted  major-general  in  the  regular  array, 
and  in  September  resumed  command  of  the  17th 
infantry,  in  New  York  harbor  and  in  Texas.  On 
22  Feb.,  1861),  he  was  retired  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  on  29  April,  by  special  act  of  con- 
gress. was  placed  on  the  retired  list,  with  the  rank 
of  major-general,  to  date  from  22  Feb.  His  public 
career  ended  with  his  retirement  from  the  armv. 

II KISS.  Michael,  archbishop,  b.  in  Pfahlaorf, 
Havana,  12  April,  1818.  He  was  a student  in  the 
University  of  Munich  from  1835  till  1839,  at  first 
in  the  faculty  of  law  and  afterward  in  that  of  the- 
ology. He  then  entered  the  theological  seminary 
in  Eichst&dt  and  was  ordained  priest  by  Cardinal 
Reisach.  18  Oct.,  1840,  although  he  had  hot  vet  at- 
tained the  canonical  age.  A visit  of  Archbishop 
Purcell,  of  Cincinnati,  first  suggested  to  him  the 
idea  of  laboring  in  the  United  States.  lie  arrived 
in  New  York,  17  Dec.,  1842,  and  in  1843  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Mother  of  God,  in 
Covington,  Ky.  In  1844  his  friend.  Dr.  Henni,  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Milwaukee,  and  on  the  invita- 
tion of  this  prelate  ho  went  to  Wisconsin,  where, 
besides  acting  as  secretary  to  the  bishop,  he  en- 
gaged in  missionary  work.  In  1846  he  founded 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  in  Milwaukee,  the  first  Ro- 
man Catholic  parochial  church  and  the  first,  church 
built  of  brick  in  that  city.  He  was  in  Europe  for 
his  health  in  1850-’2,  ana  on  his  return  opened  an 
ecclesiastical  school  in  his  own  house.  Afterward 
the  Seminary  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  was  founded 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  Father  neiss 
was  ap|N)inted  its  first  rector.  About  this  time  he 
became  noted  as  a theological  writer.  When  the 
diocese  of  La  Crosse,  on  the  Mississippi,  was  found- 
ed, he  was  named  for  the  new  see,  and  was  conse- 
crated bishop,  6 Sept.,  1868.  The  diocese  of  Bishop 
Heiss  extended  over  that  part  of  Wisconsin  north 
and  west  of  Wisconsin  river  as  far  as  the  Missis- 
sippi. Under  his  administration  several  Roman 
Catholic  churches  were  erected,  the  new  cathedral 
was  built,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  were  established 
in  Ija  Crosse,  and  an  episcopal  residence  was  built 
at  his  owti  expense.  Twenty-five  parochial  schools 
and  two  asylums  were  opened.  St.  John’s  college 
was  founded  at  Prairie  du  Chien.and  other  schools 
were  built.  During  the  twelve  years  when  he  had 
charge  of  the  diocese,  the  number  of  churches  had 
increased  from  forty  to  eighty-six.  In  1880  he  was 
nominated  coadjutor  to  Archbishop  Henni, of  Mil- 
waukee, with  right  of  succession,  ami  he  was  created 
Archbishop  of  Adrianople  in  partibus  infldelium, 
14  March  of  that  year.  He  became  metropolitan 
of  Milwaukee  in  Septemlier,  1881.  Archbishop 
Heiss  took  an  active  part  as  theologian  in  the  Bal- 
timore council  of  1849,  in  that  of  St.  Louis  in  1855, 
and  in  the  plenary  council  of  Baltimore  of  1806. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Vatican 
council  of  1869-’70,  and  also  a member  of  one  of 
the  four  great  commissions,  each  of  which  consist- 
ed of  twelve  bishops,  who  represented  all  parts  of 
the  world.  His  theological  works,  which  include 
“ Uebcr  die  vier  Evangclien,”  and  “ Ueber  die 
Ehe,”  were  published  in  Milwaukee. 


the  American  colonies.  He  landed  on  Long  Island 
near  New  Utrecht  with  two  full  Hessian  brigadw 
on  25  Aug.,  1776,  three  days  after  the  arrival  oi 
Gen.  William  nowe  with  the  British  troops.  Th* 
tedious  passage  of  thirteen  weeks  from  Spitheac 
had  tried  him  sorely;  “his  patience  and  tobacer 
had  become  exhausted.  He  called  for  hock,  anc 
swallowed  large  potations  to  the  health  of  hit 
friends.”  Soon  after  debarking,  the  invading 
army  prepared  for  marching,  the  Hessians  undei 
De  Heister  forming  the  centre,  or  main  body 
They  cannonaded  the  works  at  Flatbush  pass,  anc 
De  tleistcr  ordered  Count  Donop  to  storm  the  r* 
doubt,  while  he  pressed  forworn  with  his  troops 
"Our  Hessians  and  our  brave  Highlanders  gave  nc 
quarter,”  wrote  a British  officer,  "and  it  was  a fitu 
sight  to  see  with  what  alacrity  they  despatched  th< 
reoels  with  their  bayonets,  after  we  surrounded 
them  so  they  could  not  resist.”  Heister  also  com- 
manded the  Hessians  at  White  Plains,  28  Oct.,  1776 

II  KIT/M  AN,  Charles,  physician,  b.  in  Vin- 
koveze.  Hungary,  2 Oct.,  1836.  His  father,  Mortir 
Ileitzinan,  was  a surgeon  in  the  Austrian  army 
The  son  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Pest! 
and  in  that  of  Vienna,  where  be  was  graduated  ir 
1859.  He  then  lectured  on  morbid  anatomy  in  th« 
Vienna  university,  and  in  1874  came  to  New 
York,  where  he  established  a laboratory  for  micro- 
scopical  research,  nis  specialty  is  dermatology 
and  he  was  vice-president  of  the  American  derma- 
tological society,  besides  being  a member  of  oth- 
er medical  associations.  His  publications  includi 
" Chirurgische,  Pathologic  und  Thempie  ” (2  vols. 
1864-*8):  " Descriptive  and  Topographical  Anato- 
my of  Man  in  600  Illustrations ,r (2  vols.,  3d  ed. 
1886);  and  papers  on  " Kenntniss  der  Dfinndarm- 
zotten”  and  " Untcrsuchungen  fiber  das  Proto 
plasma,”  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences”  (Vienna,  1867-’73).  His 
chief  work  is  "Microscopic  Morphology  of  thg 
Animal  Bodv”(1873). 

HELFENSTEIN,  John  Conrad  Albert,  der 

gyman.  b.  in  Moszbach,  Germany,  16  Feb.,  1748 
d.  in  Germantown.  Pa.,  17  May,  1790.  Ho  studied 
theology  at  Heidelberg,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
synod  of  Holland  missionary  to  America,  with 
Rev.  John  II.  Hdffrich  and  Rev.  John  G.  Geb« 
hard.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  New  York.  14  Jan.. 
1772,  he  took  charge  of  a congregation  in  German- 
town, and  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  German 
Reformed  church  in  this  country.  In  1775  he 
accepted  a call  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  he  fre- 
quently preached  to  the  Hessian  prisoners.  He 
returned  to  Germantown  in  1779.  and  remained 
there  till  his  death.  Several  small  volumes  of  his 
sermons  have  l>cen  published. 

II  ELI  AS  D’HUMONDE,  Ferdinand  Mary, 
clergyman,  b.  in  Ghent.  Belgium.  3 Aug..  1796;  d, 
in  Tons,  (’ole  co.,  Mo.,  11  Aug.,  1874.  lie  lx*longvd 
to  n noble  Belgian  family,  and  his  brother  was 
prime-minister  of  that  kingdom  for  several  years, 
Ferdinand  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1817, 
und  at  the  close  of  his  novitiate  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor and  prefect  of  studies  in  the  high-school  of 
Brieg,  Switzerland.  After  several  years  he  waa 
summoned  to  Rome  to  act  as  assistant  secretary 
to  the  father-general  of  the  order,  and  subsequently 
was  assigned  to  the  American  mission.  He  arrived 
in  the  United  States,  19  May,  1833,  and  was  im- 
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mediately  appointed  master  of  novices  in  the  Jes- 
II  FIST  Kit.  Leopold  Philip  de,  soldier,  b.  in  uit  college,  Frederick,  Md.  Shortly  afterword  ho 
1707;  d.  in  Hesse-Cassel,  19  Nov.,  1777.  He  was.  Evuhtnizod  at  St.  Louis  a German  congregation, 
crippled  veteran  of  many  campaigns  when  bfiblished  in  n . through  his  labors,  became  one  of  tba 
selected  to  command  the  Hessian  troops  thaR.  Leopold  blfn  the  country.  He  also  built  St,  Joseph's 
hired  by  the  British  government  for  service  i Hesse-Cassel, , I - 'or  the  use  of  the  German  Catholics.  In 
f * ?ran  of  inanvnjini  I 
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1838  ho  organized  the  first  German  congregation 
outside  of  St.  I* mis  at  Washington,  Franklin  eo., 
Mo.,  and  founded  a church.  From  Washington 
he  made  his  way  through  the  wilderness,  with  com- 
pass in  hand,  to  Westphalia,  Osage  eo.,  where  he 
organized  a church  and  founded  a mission.  In 
course  of  time  he  omuind  congregations  and 
built  churches  in  Rich  Fountain  in  the  same 
county,  in  Saint  Thomas  and  Jefferson  City,  in 
Toas.  Cole  co.,  in  Booneville,  Cooper  eo..  and  in 
several  other  places.  His  missionary  labors  ex- 
tended to  West  port  and  Independence,  the  extreme 
western  settlements  of  the  state.  For  the  last 
twenty-four  Years  of  his  life  he  was  principally 
stationed  at  'Toas,  near  Jefferson  City.  Not  with- 
standing his  advanced  age,  he  continued  to  per- 
form his  functions  until  the  day  before  his  death. 

HELLML'TH,  Isaac,  Canadian  Anglican 
bishon,  b.  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  14  Dee.,  1811#.  He 
is  of  Jewish  descent,  was  educated  at  Breslau,  and, 
haring  been  converted  to  Christianity  and  ordained 
in  the  Anglican  church,  settled  in  Canada  about 
1858.  He  was  appointed  successively  archdeacon 
and  dean  of  the  diocese  of  Huron,  and  on  24  Aug., 
1870.  was  consecrated  coadjutor-bishop,  with  the 
title  of  bishop  of  Norfolk.  In  1871,  on  t he  death  of 
Bishop  Cronyn,  Dr.  Hellmuth  succeeded  him  as 
bishop  of  Huron,  but  resigned  this  office  in  1883  on 
being  appointed  assistant  bishop  in  the  diocese  of 
Ripon.  Since  1885  he  has  been  rector  of  Bridling- 
ton. Yorkshire.  While  in  Canada  he  established 
Huron  college  for  the  education  of  the  future 
clergy  of  the  diocese,  and  was  principal  and  divin- 
ity professor  in  it  in  1863.  A few  months  afterward 
the  London  collegiate  school,  since  named  Hell- 
muth college,  was  erected,  and  he  also  established  a 
ladies’  college,  which  was  opened  in  I860. 

HELM,  Israel,  colonist,  b.  in  Sweden ; d.  after 
1683.  He  was  one  of  the  early  emigrants  from 
Sweden  to  the  Delaware.  In  1659  he  resided  at. 
Paasyunk,  now  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  employed 
there  as  collector  of  customs.  In  1668  he,  with 
others,  obtained  from  Gov.  Nicolls  a grant  of  land 
embracing  nearly  the  whole  of  Calken  Hook,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  appointed  a member  of  Capt. 
Carr’s  council.  In  10(4  he  was  commissioned  as 
one  of  the  justices  “ for  the  river,”  and  doubtless 
assisted  in  holding  a court  at  Upland  some  years 
before  the  '*  Upland  court,”  of  which  the  records 
have  been  preserved,  and  of  which  he  was  also  one 
of  tha  justices.  Having  learned  the  language  of 
fbe  Indians,  he  was  frequently  employed  as  an  in- 
terpreter. and  acted  as  such  in  16(5  at  the  confer- 
ence between  Gov.  Andros,  the  magistrates  of  New 
Castle,  Del.,  and  the  Indian  sachem  of  New  Jersey, 
when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  renewed.  He  had 
acquired  the  title  of  captain,  and,  as  the  Swedish 
government  sent  a considerable  number  of  Swedish 
soldiers  to  the  colony,  it  may  reasonably  lie  sup- 
posed that  he  first  came  in  a military  capacity. 
During  his  residence  on  the  Delaware  he  made  a 
visit  to  his  native  country. 

HELM,  John  Larue,  governor  of  Kentucky,  b. 
in  Hardin  county.  Ky.,4  Julv,  1802;  d.  in  Elizabeth- 
town. Ky.,  8 Sept.,  1867.  Tie  was  descended  from 
Maj.  Benjamin  and  Capt.  Leonard  Helm,  of  Fau- 
quier county,  Va.,  early  pioneers  of  Kentucky,  who 
were  distinguished  in  Indiun  warfare.  At  an 
early  »ge  he  was  employed  in  the  office  of  the  cir- 
cuit clerk,  afterward  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  and  appointed  county  attorney.  He  was 
in  the  state  house  of  representatives  in  1826-’87, 
and  state  senator  from  1844  till  1848  and  again 
from  1865  till  1867,  when  ho  resigned.  He  pre- 
sided in  the  legislature  seven  years,  was  elected 
vol.  til. — 11 


lieutenant-governor  in  1848,  and  in  1850  became 
governor,  which  office  he  hold  till  1832.  In  1854 
he  was  matle  president  of  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville railroad.  He  was  again  chosen  governor  of 
Kentucky  after  the  civil  war,  and  was  inaugurated 
at  his  residence  in  Elizabethtown  on  8 Sept..  1867, 
five  days  before  his  death. — His  son.  Hen  lfardln, 
soldier!  b.  in  Elizabethtown.  Ky.,  in  1830;  d.  in 
Georgia,  21  Sept.,  1863,  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S. 
military  academy  in  1851,  assigned  to  the  2d  dra- 
goons, and  served  in  the  cavalry -school  for  practice 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  on  frontier  duty  at  Fort  Lin- 
coln, Texas,  lie  resigned  his  commission  on  9 
Oct..  1852.  From  1854  till  1858  he  practized  law 
in  Elizabethtown, and  from  1858  till  1861  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  He  was  a member  of  the  Kentucky 
legislature  in  1855-’0,  and  commonwealth  attorney 
for  the  3d  district  of  Kentucky  from  1856  till 
1858.  In  1861  he  joined  the  Confederate  army  as 
colonel  of  the  1st  Kentucky  cavalry,  served  at 
Shiloh,  and  was  made  brigadier-general  in  March, 
1862.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Perry ville 
and  Stone  River,  where  he  commanded  a division, 
led  a Kentucky  brigade  at  Vicksburg  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1862, and  commanded  a division  at  C'hicka- 
rnauga,  where  he  was  fatally  wounded. 

HEIiMUTH,  Justus  Christian  Henrj,  dor- 
gviuan,  b.  in  Hclmstadt,  Brunswick,  Germany,  16 
May,  1745;  d.  in  Philadelphia  Pa.,  5 Feb.,  1885. 
llis  father  died  when  the  son  was  a mere  boy,  but 
a nobleman  sent  him  to  the  orphan  house  in  Ilnlle, 
and  afterward  to  the  university  there,  where  he 
received  a thorough  education  in  the  classics  and 
theology.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at  Wer- 
nigerodo  in  1769,  and  in  the  same  year  came  to  this 
country  in  response  to  an  urgent  call  from  Luther- 
an congregations  in  Pennsylvania.  On  his  arrival, 
he  was  at  once  elected  pastor  of  the  congregation 
at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  for  ten  years,  and  in  1779  lie  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia  in  answer  to  a unanimous 
call  from  St.  Michael's,  the  first  Lutheran  congre- 
gation in  the  city.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
nis  life,  serving  as  pastor  until  1820.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  conferred  ujn»n  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1780,  and  that  of  D.  D. 
in  1785.  In  the  same  institution  he  held  for  eigh- 
teen years  the  chair  of  German  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages, and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  lin- 
guistic scholars  of  his  time.  In  1785,  with  his  col- 
league and  intimate  friend,  Dr.  Schmidt,  he  estab- 
lished a private  seminary  at  Philadelphia,  for  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  which 
continued  for  twenty  years,  until  age  and  pressure 
of  other  labors  prevented  them  from  attending 
properly  to  the  work.  In  this  private  institution 
many  of  the  early  Lutheran  imstors  received  their 
theological  training.  Dr.  Heunuth  was  frequently 
elected  to  ecclesiastical  offices  of  honor  ana  trust, 
and  was  identified  with  many  of  the  public  institu- 
tions of  Philadelphia.  Though  he  was  partial  to 
the  German  language,  it  did  not  prevent  him  from 
taking  an  interest  in  the  various  activities,  educa- 
tional and  religious,  of  his  adopted  country.  His 
published  works  include  “'laufe  und  heilige 
Schrift”  11798);  M Unterhaltungen  mit  Gott”; 
books  for  children,  and  a volume  of  German  hymns. 
For  several  years  he  edited  the  “ Evangelical  Maga- 
zine,” a German  periodical  of  Philadelphia. 

HELPER,  Hinton  Honan,  author,  b.  near 
Mocskville,  l)avie  co..  N.  C.,  27  Dec.,  1829.  He 
was  graduated  at  Mocksville  academy  in  1848.  In 
1851  he  went  to  California  by  way  of  Cape  Horn, 
and  spent  nearly  three  years  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
He  was  appointed  U.  S.  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
Argentine  Republic,  in  1861,  and  held  this  office 
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until  1867.  In  1867  he  returned  to  Asheville,  N.  C., 
where  he  resided  until  he  settled  in  New  York. 
He  has  travelled  extensively  through  North,  South, 
and  Central  America,  in  Europe,  and  also  in 
Africa.  He  is  the  projector  of  the  “ Three  Amer- 
icas Railway,”  which  he  proposes  shall  eventually 
form  one  connected  line  from  Bering  strait  to  the 
Strait  of  Magellan.  He  was  the  originator  and 
efficient  promoter  of  the  commercial  commission 
from  the  United  States  to  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Helper  was  brought  into  notice  just  be- 
fore the  civil  war  by  his  “ Impending  Crisis  of  the 
South”  (New  York’  1857).  In  this  book  he  ear- 
nestly opposed  slavery  on  economical  grounds,  al- 
though tie  was  not  friendly  to  the  colored  race. 
The  work  was  used  by  the  kepublican  party  as  u 
campaign  document  in  1860,  and  140,000  copies 
were  sold  between  1857  and  1861.  His  other  works 
an*  “The  Land  of  Gold ” (Baltimore,  1855);  “No- 
ioque,  a Question  for  a Continent  ” (New  York  and 
London,  1807);  “The  Negroes  in  Negroland.  the 
Negroes  in  America,  and  the  Negroes  Generally  ” 
(New  Y’ork,  1868);  and  “The  Three  Americas  Rail- 
way” (St.  Louis,  1881). 

HELPS,  Sir  Arthur,  English  author,  b.  in 
England  in  1817;  d.  in  London,  7 March,  1875. 
lie  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
became  private  secretary  to  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  was  appointed  commissioner  of 
French,  Spanish,  and  Danish  claims.  He  was  after- 
warti  secretary  to  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland, 
in  1856  becuine  clerk  of  the  privy  council,  and  was 
knighted  in  1872.  Those  of  his  books  that  refer 
specially  to  America  are  “Conquerors  of  the  New 
World  and  their  Bondsmen  ” (London,  1848) ; “ The 
Spanish  Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Relation  to 
the  History  of  Slavery  ” (1855);  “The  Life  of  Co- 
lumbus "(i860):  “The  Life  of  Pizarro" (1860) ; and 
“Life  of  Cortez”  (1871).  Most  of  his  works  have 
been  re-published  in  Boston,  Mass. 

HEM  BEL.  William,  physician,  b.  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  24  Sept.,  1764;  d.  there,  12  June,  1851. 
lie  studied  medicine,  and  was  qualified  to  receive 
a diploma,  but  refused  to  apply  for  it  on  account 
of  deafness,  which  he  thought  would  incapacitate 
him  for  practice.  He  served  as  a volunteer  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  Revolutionary  army  in 
Virginia,  practised  gratuitously  for  many  years 
among  the  poor  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  noted 
for  benevolence.  He  was  president  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  natural  sciences  from  1840  till  1849,  when 
he  resigned,  owing  to  his  infirmity. 

H EXMEN  WAY,  Moses,  clergyman,  b.  in  Fram- 
ingham, Mass.,  in  1745;  d.  in  Wells,  Mass.,  5 Aug., 
1811.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvurd  in  1755,  and 
was  a classmate  of  John  Adams,  with  whom  he 
corresponded  for  many  years.  After  studying 
theology,  he  was  ordained  |*astor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Wells  on  8 Aug.,  1759,  which 
charge  he  held  until  his  death.  lie  received  the 
degree  of  I).  D.  from  Hurvard  in  1785,  and  from 
Dartmouth  in  1792.  His  publications  are  “Seven 
Sermons  on  the  Obligation  and  Encouragement 
of  the  Unregenerate  to  lalxir  for  the  Meat  which 
endureth  to  Everlasting  Life”  (1767);  “ Vindication 
of  the  Power,  Obligation,  etc.,  of  the  Unregenerate 
to  attend  the  Means  of  Grace,  against  the  Excep- 
tions of  Samuel  Hopkins  in  his  Reply  to  Mills" 
(1772);  “Remarks  on  Rev.  Mr.  Hopkins’s  Answer 
to  a Tract  entitled  ‘A  Vindication,’  etc.”  (1774); 
and  numerous  other  sermons. 

HEM  PEL,  Charles  Julius,  physician,  I*,  iu 
Soling-  n.  Pni'Ma,  5 Sept,,  1811  ; d.  in  Grand  Raj>- 
ids,  Mich.,  25  Sept..  1879.  After  completing  his  col- 
legiate course  at  Solingen,  he  attec*~t  lectures  at 


the  “ Univcrsite  de  France,"  in  Paris,  and  assorted 
Michelet,  who  succeeded  Guizot  in  the  chair  of  his- 
tory, in  the  publication  of  his  “ History  of  France.” 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1835,  and  for  ten 
years  resided  in  the  family  of  Signor  Maroneelli, 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  revolutionist  Silvio  Pel- 
lieo,  where  he  imbibed  an  ardent  love  for  music 
and  Italian  literature.  While  attending  medical 
lectures  at  the  University  of  New  York,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1845,  he  became  associated 
with  several  eminent  homeopathic  practition- 
ers, and  soon  after  his  graduation  he  began  to 
translate  some  of  the  more  important  works  re- 
lating to  hormeopathy.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  in  the 
Hahnemann  medical  college  of  Philadelphia  in 
1857,  and  afterward  removed  to  Grand  Ytapids, 
Mich.,  where  he  engaged  in  a large  practice.  His 
health  failing,  he  went  abroad  ; but  the  change  was 
not  beneficial,  and  he  returned  to  Grand  Rapids, 
where  he  died.  Dr.  Hempel  was  one  of  the  earliest 
honorary  members  of  the  British  homoeopathic  so- 
ciety, and  was  the  recipient  of  diplomas  and  certi- 
ficates of  membership  from  many  medical  colleges 
and  associations.  He  wrote  a work  on  the  “ Life 
of  Christ”  in  the  German  language,  another  on 
“The  True  Organization  of  the  New  Church.”  also 
a “ New  Grammar  of  the  German  language."  lie 
published  numerous  translations,  including  Hahne- 
mann’s “Chronic  Diseases”  (5  vols.,  Philadelphia, 
1846) ; Hartmann’s  “ Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases  ” 
(4  vols.,  1849);  Jalir's  “Mental  Diseases  and  their 
Homoeopathic  Treatment”  (1853);  and  “Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children”  (1853);  and  was  the  au- 
thor of  “Christendom  and  Civilization”  (1840); 
n “ System  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,” 
his  chief  work  (1859);  “ Homoeopathic  Theory  and 
Practice  in  Surgical  Disease.”  with  Mr.  J.  Beakly 
(1805) ; and  “ The  Science  of  Homa?oj»athv  ” (1874). 

HEMPHILL.  John,  senator,  b.  in  Chester  dis- 
trict, S.  C.,  in  1803  ; d.  in  Richmond,  Va.,  4 Jan., 
1862.  He  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  college  in 
1825,  settled  at  Sumter,  and  edited  a nullification 
paper  in  1832-’3.  He  then  removed  to  Texas,  and 
for  many  years  was  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  that  state.  In  1858  he  was  elected  U.  S. 
senator,  serving  from  1859  till  his  resignation  and 
subsequent  expulsion  on  0 July,  1861.  Judge 
Hempnill  was  one  of  the  fourteen  senators  who  on 
6 Jan.,  1861,  met  in  caucus  and  adopted  the  reso- 
lutions recommending  to  their  states  immediate 
secession,  “ a general  convention  to  be  holden  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.”  In  February.  1861,  he  was 
deputy  to  the  Confederate  provisional  congress. 

HEMPHILL,  Joseph,  jurist,  b.  in  Delaware 
county,  Pil,  in  1770;  died  in  Philadelphia.  I*n..  99 
May,  1842.  He  received  an  academic  education, 
studied  law,  and  began  to  practise  in  Chester  coun- 
ty. He  was  an  active  Feueralist,  and  in  1800  was 
elected  to  congress,  serving  one  term,  and  distin- 
guishing himself  by  a speech  on  the  judiciary  bill 
in  1801.  In  1803  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  was 
up|K>inted  the  first  president  judge  of  that  city*  and 
county,  and  served  again  in  congress  from  6Dee., 
1819.  iill  1826,  when  he  resigned.  In  1899  he  was 
again  elected  as  a Jackson  Democrat,  and  served 
| one  term.  He  was  a member  of  the  state  house  of 
representatives  in  1831 -*2. 

HENCK,  John  Benjiunln.  civil  engineer,  h.  in 
Philadelphia,  Pla* in  Omober,  1818,  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  iu  1840.  and  became  professor  of 
in  Baltimore  college.  In  1842  he 
I was  called  to  a similar  chair  in  the  Germantown 
academy,  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  until 
ls-17.  lie  then  turned  his  attention  to  civil  en- 
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rinemng,  studying  in  the  office  of  Felton  and 
Parker,  Charlestown,  Maas.,  and  in  1848-9  had 
charge  of  the  building  of  a railroad  from  Charles- 
town, N.  H.,  to  Windsor,  Vt,  In  1849  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Harvard  branch 
railroad  near  Boston,  after  which  he  established 
an  office  in  Boston,  and  was  frequently  called 
upon  as  an  expert  to  decide  on  the  work  of 
others.  Later  nc  had  charge  of  the  laying  out 
and  filling  up  of  new  lands  of  the  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Boston  water-power  company,  now 
known  as  the  Back-bay  district  in  Boston.  In 
1885  he  became  professor  of  civil  engineering 
in  the  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology,  where 
he  remained  until  1881.  But  meanwhile  he  con- 
tinued his  oversight  of  the  laying  out  of  streets 
and  lots  in  the  back  bay.  He  wrote  numerous  po- 
ems, mathematical  papers,  and  a “ Field-Book  for 
Railway  Engineers  * (New  York,  I860). 

HEN  DEE,  Mrs.,  heroine,  b.  in  1754.  When  the 
Indians  burned  Royal  ton,  Vt.,  in  1770,  her  husband, 
J<«hua  Hendee,  was  absent  in  a Vermont  regiment, 
and  she  was  at  work  in  an  adjacent  field.  The 
Indians  entered  her  house,  seized  her  children, 
and  carried  them  across  White  river,  where  it 
was  a hundred  yards  wide  and  too  deep  for  ford- 
ing. Mrs.  Hendee  dashed  into  the  river,  swam 
and  waded  through,  and,  entering  the  camp,  regard- 
less of  the  tomahawks  that  were  flourished  about 
her  head,  demanded  her  children’s  release,  and  per- 
severed until  her  request  was  granted.  She  carried 
them  across  the  stream,  landed  them  in  safety  on 
the  other  bank,  and,  returning  three  times  in  suc- 
cession, procured  the  release  of  fifteen  children  be- 
longing to  her  neighbors.  On  her  final  return  to 
the  camp  the  Indians  were  so  struck  with  her 
courage  that  one  of  them  declared  that  so  brave  a 
squaw  deserved  to  be  carried  across  the  stream, 
and  taking  her  on  his  back  swam  with  her  to  the 
place  where  the  rescued  children  were  awaiting  her 
return.  She  was  twenty-two  years  old  when  she 
performed  this  feat,  and  in  1818  she  was  living  in 
Sharon,  Vt.,  with  her  third  husband,  whose  name 
was  M'*her.  It  is  thought  that  she  removed  to 
one  of  the  western  states  about  1820. 

HEN  DEL,  William,  clergyman,  b.  in  the  Pa- 
latinate, Germany,  about  1730;  d.  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  29  Sept.,  1798.  After  completing  his  theologi- 
cal studies,  he  removed  to  the  United  States  in 
1764  and  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  church  in  this  country.  Between 
1769  and  1782  he  was  pastor  of  nine  congregations 
at  one  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
besides  making  several  missionary  tours.  In  1794 
he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  (luring  the  vellow- 
fever  epidemic  of  1798  died  of  that  disease.  Prince- 
ton gave  him  the  degree  of  I).  D.  in  1788. 

HENDERSON,  Archibald,  soldier,  b.  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1785 ; d.  in  Washington,  I).  0.,  6 Jan., 
1859.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  marines,  4 
June,  1806:  captain  in  April,  1811 ; brevet  major 
in  1814;  lieutenant-colonel,  17  Oct.,  1820;  and 
colonel,  1 July,  1834.  During  the  Florida  war  ho 
commanded  a*  battery  of  marines,  was  engaged  in 
the  skirmish  on  the  natcheluskee,  27  Jan.,  1N37, 
and  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  service  while  in  command  of  the 
marines  in  Florida,  Alabama,  and  in  Tennessee, 
against  the  hostile  Indians,  27  Jan.,  1887. 

HENDERSON,  Jacob,  clergyman,  b.  in  Ireland 
•bout  1681 ; d.  in  Queen  Anne  parish,  Md..  27 
Aug.,  1751.  Having  been  admitted  to  holy  orders 
by  the  Bishop  of  I/ondon  in  1710,  he  was  appointed 
to  a mission  at  Dover,  Kent  eo„  Delaware,  came  to 
the  lotted  States,  and  was  involved  in  an  ecclesi- 


astical dispute  with  Gov.  Robert  nunter,  of  Dela- 
ware. He  returned  to  England  in  1711,  and  in 
1712  was  appointed  to  the  first  Episcopul  mission 
on  the  western  shore  of  Maryland,  in  Queen  Anne 
parish,  Prince  George  co.,  and  marrying  the 
widow  of  a wealthy  jurist  and  planter,  Gabriel 
Duval,  built  a chapci  near  their  residence1.  In  1716 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  London  com- 
missary of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  western 
shore  of  Maryland.  In  1717  he  became  rector  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Anne,  and  in  1729  was  commissary 
of  the  entire  colony.  lie  visited  England  in  1737, 
was  elected  the  first  colonial  member  of  the  Society 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  obtained 
liberal  donations  in  its  interests.  He  bequeathed 
all  his  property  to  this  society. 

HENDERSON,  James  Alexander,  lawyer,  b. 
in  Stoke,  Devonshire.  England,  in  February,  1821. 
He  caine  to  Canada  in  1835,  and  completed  his 
educational  course  at  Upper  Canada  college.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Ontario  in  1843,  and 
has  practised  at  Kingston  ever  since.  He  first 
entered  into  a partnership  with  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Smith,  which  continued  until  the  death  of  the  lat- 
ter in  1868,  and  has  been  a master  in  chancery 
since  1851.  He  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
diocese  of  Ontario  in  1862,  and  is  a member  of  the 
council  of  Trinity  college,  Toronto,  which,  in  1863, 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  I).  C.  L. 

HENDERSON,  John,  U.  S.  senator,  b.  in  a 
northern  state  in  1795;  d.  in  Pass  Christian,  Miss., 
in  1857.  He  removed  to  Mississippi  in  early  man- 
hood, and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Woodville, 
Wilkinson  co.,  about  1820.  In  1835  he  served  in 
the  state  legislature,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
resolutions  impeaching  the  validity  of  the  laws  that 
admitted  members  to  the  legislature  from  the 
counties  that  had  been  newly  formed  out  of  Indian 
cessions.  In  1849  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
senate  as  a Whig.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
he  allied  himself  with  the  politicians  of  the  extreme 
southern  school,  favored  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
the  conquest  of  Cuba  and  Mexico,  and  was  con- 
nected with  Gen.  John  A.  Quitman  in  his  schemes 
regarding  those  enterprises.  In  1851  he  was  ar- 
rested with  Gen.  Quitman,  and  tried  before  the 
U.  S.  district  court  at  New  Orleans  for  violating 
the  neutrality  laws  of  1818  by  his  complicity  with 
the  Lopes  expedition  against.  Culm.  He  was  ac- 
quitted, but  afterward  retired  from  public  life. 

HENDERSON,  John  Brooks,  senator,  b.  near 
Danville,  Va.,  16  Nov.,  1820.  He  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Missouri  in  1886,  spent  his  early  years 
On  a farm,  and  taught  while  receiving  his  educa- 
tion. He  then  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1848,  and  in  that  year  and  1856  was  elected 
to  the  legislature,  originating  the  state  railroad  and 
hanking  laws  in  1857.  Ho  was  a presidential  elector 
in  1856  and  1860,  and  opposed  Pierce's  administra- 
tion after  the  presidents  message  on  the  Kansas 
question.  Mr.  Henderson  was  a delegate  to  the 
Charleston  Democratic  convention  of  1860,  and  to 
the  State  convention  of  1861  to  determine  whether 
Missouri  should  secede.  In  June,  1861,  he  equipped 
a regiment  of  state  militia,  which  he  commanded  for 
a time.  On  the  expulsion  of  Trusten  Polk  from  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  in  1802,  he  was  apixunted  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  ami  in  1863  was  elected  for  the  full  term 
ending  in  1869,  serving  as  chairman  on  the  commit- 
tee on  Indian  affairs.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  Re- 
publican senators  whose  votes  defeated  the  impeach- 
ment of  Andrew  Johnson.  He  was  a commissioner 
to  treat  with  hostile  tribes  of  Indians  in  1807,  and 
in  1875  was  appointed  assistant  U.  S.  district  at- 
torney to  prosecute  men  that  were  accused  of  evad- 
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ing  the  revenue  lows  but  reflected  on  President 
Grunt  in  one  of  his  argument*  un*l  was  removed 
from  this  office.—  HU  wife,  Mary  Foote,  author, 
l».  in  New  York  ubout  1835,  is  a daughter  of  .Fudge 
Elisha  Foote  (7.  t\).  She  wus  married  to  Mr.  Hen- 
derson in  Washington.  D.  t\,  removed  with  him 
to  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  and  has  taken  a wide  interest  in 
woman’s  suffrage,  serving  as  president  of  the  State 
suffrage  association  in  1876.  In  that  year  she  or- 

S nixed  in  St.  I^ouis  the  School  of  design,  or  In- 
atrial  art-school,  and  in  1871*  the  Woman’s  ex- 
change. From  1881  till  1885  she  studied  art  in 
tin*  Washington  university,  St.  Louis.  She  has 
published  “ Practical  Cooking  and  Dinner-Giving” 
(New  York.  1870,  and  **  Diet  for  the  Sick  ” (1885). 

II KN II K It  SON,  Matt  he  w,  m issionary,  b.  in  Fife- 
shire,  Scotland,  in  1736;  d.  in  Washington  county. 
Pa.,  2 Oct.,  171)5.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow' 
university,  studied  theology  under  Rev.  Alexander 
Moncrioff,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1750.  and  or- 
dained in  1758.  Immediately  afterward  he  came 
to  Pennsylvania  as  missionary  to  the  British  colo- 
nies, and  settled  in  Oxford,  Lancaster  co.,  where  he 
labored  for  twenty  years.  In  1782  he  removed  to 
Washington  county,  and  became  pastor  of  the  As- 
sociate Reformed  church  of  Chart  icr-  and  Buffalo, 
being  the  oulv  clergyman  of  his  denomination  in 
that  |x>rtion  of  Pennsylvania  IK*  lived  in  a rude 
cabin,  and  preached  in  a tent  in  winter  and  in  the 
o|w«n  fields  in  summer,  but  his  minis! ry  was  attended 
with  success  and  he  hud  a great  influence  over  his 
parishioners.  Henderson  was  large  and  powerful. 
On  one  occasion  while  t ravelling  to  a distant  con- 
gregatlon  he  lodged  at  a tavern  where  he  was 
treated  with  much  rudeness  by  two  men.  He  en- 
dured their  insults  with  so  much  patience  that  they 
wen*  encouraged  finally  to  ussault  him,  mistaking 
his  mildness  for  timidity,  when  he  threw  off  his 
black  coat,  and  with  the  exclamation,  “Lie  then*. 
Rev.  Mr.  Henderson!  and  now,  Matthew,  defend 
youreelf,”  he  seised  one  of  the  men,  dashed  him 
through  the  o|M*n  window,  and  was  preparing  to 
send  the  other  after  him,  when  the  second  ruffian 
e*cu|»cd.  Mr.  Henderson  was  killed  by  the  fall  of 
a tree,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  ministry. 

II  KN  DICKSON,  I'etcr,  gardener,  b.  in  Pathhead, 
near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  25  June.  1823.  He  was 
educated  at  the  parish-school  of  Pathhead,  studied 
botany  while  serving  an  apprentu  • >hip  as  a gar- 
dener, nnd  in  1840  obtained  the  medal  given  by  the 
experimental  gardeners  of  Edinburgh  for  the  lnwt 
collection  of  dried  specimens  of  plants.  He  after- 
wan!  came  to  the  United  States,  engaged  in  green- 
house horticulture  in  Jersey  City,  also  as  seedsman 
in  New  York,  and  his  business  in  Iwth  departments 
is  now  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  He  is  the 
author  of  “Gardening  for  Profit."  which  has  at- 
tained a sale  of  over  100,000  - (New  York, 

1800);  “ Practical  Floriculture”  (1808);  “Garden- 
ing for  Pleasure  ” (1875);  “ Hender-.  -n’s  llnndltook 
of  Plants”  (1881);  “Garden  and  Farm  Topics" 
(1884):  and  “ How  the  Farm  Pars  ” (1884). 

HENDERSON,  Richard.  pioneer,  b.  in  Han- 
over county,  Ya..  in  1734;  u.  in  Hillsborough, 
Granville  * <».,  N.  C„  30  Jan.,  1785.  Ilia  parents 
w.’t*»*  |**»r,  and  he  had  grown  to  manhood  before 
he  learned  to  read  or  write.  While  yet  a young 
man  he  was  appointed  to  bp  constable,  and  was  sul>- 
nsjiientlv  mod*  under-sheriff.  He  removed  to 
i h Carolina  in  1762,  ami,  havi ug  devoted  his 
leisure  time  to  the  perusal  of  such  law-books  as 
fell  m lus  wav,  was  admitted  to  th  l»ar.  In  1760 
nteii  associate  judge  of  the  superior 
ptember,  1770,  the  |>-pularc.  which 
‘ by  the  unjust  system  of  taxation. 


enforced  by  the  loyal  governor,  Trvon.  arose,  and. 
armed  with  cudgel's  and  cow -skin  whi|M,  broke  into 
the  court  over  w hich  Judge  Henderson  was  presid- 
ing, attempted  to  strike  him,  and  forced  him  to 
leave  the  bench.  When  independence  was  declared, 
in  1775,  and  the  state  government  organized  in 
North  Carolina,  he  was  re-elected  judge,  but  de- 
clined to  accept, as  he  had  become  interested  in  an 
extensive  scheme  for  the  acquirement  of  land.  He 
had  previously  been  involved  in  unsuccessful  specu- 
lations. and,  iu  the  hope  of  retrieving  his  fortunes, 
formed  the  “ Transylvania  land  company,”  nnd  suc- 
ceeded in  1775  in  negotiating  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  Cherokee  nation  a treaty  known  as  the  “ Treaty 
of  Watoga,"  by  which  all  that  tract  of  land  lving 
between  the  Cuiulierland  river,  the  Cumberland 
mountains  and  the  Kentucky  river,  and  situated 
south  of  the  Ohio,  was  transferred  for  a reasonable 
consideration  to  the  companv.  By  this  treaty 
Henderson  and  his  associates  became* the  proprie- 
tors of  an  extent  of  territory  comprising  more  than 
half  the  present  state  of  Kentucky.  A government 
was  at  once  organized,  of  which  Henderson  was 
made  president,  with  its  capital  at  Boooesbo rough. 
The  new  country  was  named  Transylvania.  Thr 
first  legislature  held  its  session  under  a large  elm- 
trep,  near  the  walls  of  a fort.  Among  the  eighteen 
members  were  Daniel  Boone,  Richard  CalTowav. 
Thomas  Slaughter,  John  Floyd, and  Janies  Ilarrod. 
By  a compact  between  the  proprietors  and  the 
colonists,  a lilieral  administration  was  established, 
features  of  which  were  an  annual  elec  tion  of  dele- 
gab's,  and  entire  freedom  of  opinion  in  matters  of 
religion.  The  apiMiintinent  of  the  judges  was  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors,  but  the  former 
were  to  be  answerable  to  the  people  for  malfeasance 
in  office.  The  sole  |>ower  to  raise  and  appropriate 
moneys  was  given  to  a |>opular  convention.  Hen- 
derson’s purchase  from  the  Indians  was  subse- 
quently annulled  by  the  state  of  Virginia,  as  an 
infringement  of  its  chartered  rights.  But  to  com- 
pensate the  proprietors  for  settling  the  wilderness, 
the  legislature  granted  them  a tract  of  land  twelve 
miles  square  on  the  Ohio,  below  the  mouth  of 
Greene  river.  In  1779  Judge  Henderson  was  ap- 
pointed with  five  other  commissioners  to  run  the 
line  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  into 
Powell’s  valley.  The  same  year  he  removed  to 
Tennessee,  practised  law  at  Nashville,  and  return- 
ing  to  North  Carolina,  in  1780.  settled  on  his  large 
plantation  and  engaged  in  farming.  A town,  a 
village,  and  a county  are  named  in  his  honor.— Hu 
brother,  Pleasant,  soldier,  U in  Hanover  county. 
Va.,  9 Jan.,  1756;  d.  in  Huntington,  Teem,  10 
Dec..  1842.  studied  law  with  his  brother  Richard, 
entered  the  Revolutionary  army  in  1775,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  war  was  major  of  CoL  Malmcdy's 
mounted  corns.  In  1789  he  succeeded  John  Hay- 
wood as  clerk  of  the  house  of  commons  of  North 
Carolina,  holding  office  continuously  for  fortv  years 
In  1831  he  removed  to  Tennessee. — Richard’s  «on. 
Archibald,  lawyer,  b.  in  Granville  countv.  X.  C-, 
in  1768;  d.  in  Salisbury,  N.  C„  1 Oct.  1822,  was 
educated  at  Granville  countv  academv.  and  settled 
in  the  practice  of  law  at  Sahdmrv/  From  1799 
till  1803  he  was  a member  of  congress,  having  been 
chosen  as  a Federalist,  but  supported  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson for  the  presidency  in  1800.  In  1807-'20be 
served  in  the  North  Carolina  house  of  commons. 
He  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  tar  in 
northwestern  North  Carolina,  and  distinguished 
throughout  the  state  as  an  ad  vacate.  — Another 
son.  Leonard,  jurist,  b.  in  Granville  countr,  N\C- 
0 Oct.,  1 « 72 ; if.  near  illiam>l»oroagh.  N.  C»  H 
Aug.,  1833,  was  educated  in  the  county  sebooK 
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studied  law  in  Hillsborough,  and  after  his  admis- 
non  to  the  bar  was  for  several  yearn  clerk  of  the 
district  coart  of  Hillsborough.  He  became  judge 
of  the  appellate  court  in  18U8,  was  elevated  to  the 
supreme  couch  in  1818,  and  appointed  chief  justice 
tn  1829.  His  law-school,  which  he  conducted 
throughout  his  judicial  career,  was  the  most  i*>pu- 
Ur  in  the  state.— Leonard's  nephew,  James  Pinek- 
Btj.  statesman,  b.  in  Lincoln  county,  N.  C’.,  31 
March.  1808;  d.  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  4 June, 
1858,  was  educated  in  Lincolnton,  N.  C.,  studied 
Uw.  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829.  He  re- 
moved to  Mississippi  in  1835.  remained  there  till 
i he  Texas  difficulties  l>egan,  and,  volunteering  in 
the  TexAn  army,  was  appointed  brigadier-general 
in  1838.  On  the  disbanding  of  the  troops  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Samuel  Houston  attomev- 
generai,  was  subsequently  secretary  of  state  In 
1837-U.  and  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year  visited 
England  and  France  to  procure  the  recognition  of 
Texan  independence.  Resuming  his  practice  in 
1840,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Gen.  Thomas 
J.  Rusk,  at  San  Antonio.  He  was  sj>eeial  minister 
to  the  United  States  in  1844,  to  negotiate  the  an- 
nexation of  the  republic,  and  was  a member  of  the 
State  constitutional  convention  in  1845.  He  was 
elected  governor  of  Texas  in  1840,  and,  in  response 
to  the  call  for  volunteers,  tt«>k  command  of  the 
Texas  corps,  was  distinguished  at  Monterey,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  congress  and  a sword  for 
bravery  in  action.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  IT.  S. 
senator  as  a state-rights  Democrat,  to  dll  the  un- 
expired terra  of  his  partner,  Thomas  J.  Rusk,  who 
had  just  died.  Henderson  took  his  scat  ill  March. 
1858.  hut  died  before  the  conclusion  of  the  session. 

HENDERSON,  Robert  Miller,  lawyer,  b.  near 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  11  March,  1827.  He  was  graduated  at 
Dickinson  college.  Pa.,  in  1845.  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Carlisle  in  1847,  and  served  in  the  legis- 
lature In  1851— Mh  At  the  beginning  of  tho  civil 
war  he  entered  the  Union  army  as  captain  in  the 
38lh  Pennsylvania  reserves,  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-colonel  of  volunteers  in  1862,  was  provost- 
marshal  of  Cumberland  county.  Pa.,  in  1863,  and 
in  1865  was  bre vet  ted  colonel  and  brigadier-general 
of  volunteer*  for  services  during  the  war.  in  1872 
he  became  law  judge  of  the  Pith  judicial  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  served  ten  years,  and  was  elected 
president  judge  of  the  same  district  in  1882.  He 
has  since  resigned,  and  returned  to  practice. 

HENDERSON,  Thomas,  physician,  b.  in  Free- 
hold, N.  J.,  in  1743  ; d.  there,  15  Dec.,  1824.  He 
was  grad uated  at  Princeton  in  1701,  studied  medi- 
cine under  Dr.  Nathaniel  Scudder,  and  in  1700  lx>- 
came  a member  of  the  New  Jersey  medical  society. 
He  was  appointed  2d  major  in  (*oL  Stewart’s  bat- 
talion of  minute-men,  15  Feb.,  1770;  on  14  June. 
1776,  major  of  CoL  Heard’s  battalion  ; and  subse- 
quently liecamc  lieutenant-colonel  of  Col.  Forman’s 
battalion  in  Heard’s  brigade.  At  the  battle  of 
Monmouth  he  was  a brigade-major,  and  was  a 
Very  valuable  man  on  the  field.  He  was  the  “soli- 
tary horseman  " that  rode  up  to  Gen.  Washington, 
while  the  latter  was  standing  la-side  his  horse  at 
Freehold  Court-House,  and  informed  him  of  the 
retreat  of  Gen,  Charles  Lee.  In  1777  Dr.  Hender- 
son was  appointed  a member  of  the  provincial 
council.  In  17144  he  was  vice-president  of  the 
council  of  New  Jersey.  and  acting  governor  of  that 
state  at  the  time  of  Shays’ a insurrection,  while  Gov. 
Howell  was  nlisent  in  Pennsylvania  with  some  New 
Jersey  troops.  After  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
constitution  he  was  elected  to  congress,  and  served 
under  Washington’s  administration.  Although  Dr. 
Henderson  never  relinquished  the  duties  of  his  pro- 


fession, he  was  kept  continually  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  after  his  retirement  from  congress  was  by 
turns  surrogate,  member  of  the  legislature,  judge 
of  common  pleas,  and  commissioner  to  settle  bound- 
aries between  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

HENDERSON,  Thomas  Jefferson,  congress- 
man, b.  in  Brownsville,  Teiin.,  29  Nov.,  1824.  !Io 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
town,  removed  to  Illinois,  and  spent  one  term  at 
the  University  of  Iowa.  He  was  clerk  of  the  Starr 
county,  111.,  commissioner’s  court  in  1847-’9,  and 
from  *1849  till  1853  clerk  of  the  Starr  county  court. 
In  1835-’00  he  was  in  the  legislature,  and.  joining 
the  National  army  in  1862,  as  colonel  of  the  112th 
regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers,  served  till  the  close 
of  the  war.  In  1865  ho  was  brevettod  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  for  services  during  the  rebel- 
lion. In  1871  he  became  collector  of  internal  reve- 
nue for  the  5th  district  of  Illinois.  He  was  elected 
to  congress  as  a Republican  in  1874,  and  has  since 
served  by  successive  re-elections. 

HEN  DIM  UK,  Mohawk  chief,  b.  about  1680;  d. 
near  Fort  George,  N.  Y.,  8 Sept.,  1755.  His  home 
was  at  the  Upper  Castle,  on  the  Mohawk  river.  At 
an  early  age  lie  cast 
his  lot,  with  most  of 
the  Six  Nations,  on 
the  side  of  the  Brit- 
ish, whom  he  ever 
served  with  courage 
and  fidelity.  In  17ol 
he  was  consulted  by 
the  commissioners  of 
Massachusetts  on  the 
project  of  removing 
the  Mohawksto  Stock- 
bridge,  to  be  instruct- 
ed and  domesticated, 
and  in  J un«s  1 754,  at- 
tended the  congress, 
at  Altiany,  that  was 
culled  for  the  purpose  of  making  a treaty  with 
the  Six  Nations.  At  this  meeting  Lieut. -Gov. 
James  I)e  Lancey  made  an  address  to  the  sachems 
on  pending  military  affairs,  to  which  Hendrick  re- 
plied with  earnestness  and  eloquence.  He  accused 
the  British  generals  altogether  of  over-cautious 
tardiness  and  a lack  of  military  spirit.  In  1755  he 
joined  the  army  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  with  a 
body  of  several  hundred  Indian  warrior*,  and 
marched  against  the  French  forces  under  Baron 
Dieskau.  At  Rocky  Point  a detachment  of  1,200 
British  and  Indians,  led  by  Uol.  Williams  and  him- 
self, fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  in  the  action  both 
leaders  were  slain.  Several  years  before  his  death 
Hendrick  induced  the  tribes  to  transfer  to  Sir 
William  Johnson  about  100,000  acres  «»f  choice 
land  for  a nominal  consideration.  When  he  was 
in  battle  this  chief  usually  wore  the  uniform  of  a 
British  officer,  and  sometime*  a veil  also,  os  seen 
in  the  accompanying  portrait. 

HENDRICKEN.  Thomas  Francin,  R.C. bishop, 
b.  in  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  5 Mav,  1827;  d.  in  Provi- 
dence. It.  I.,  11  June,  1886.  He  was  educated  at 
St.  Kyran’s  college,  Kilkenny,  and  in  the  Royal 
college  of  Mavnooth,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1853,  and  ordained  by  Bishop  O'Reilly,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  who  was  then  visiting  Ireland,  and  who  sub- 
sequent lv  invited  the  young  priest  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  lie  sailed  for  America  in  1853,  and 
I on  t he  voyage  some  of  the  steerage  passengers  were 
attacked  with  a fatal  sickness.  To  prevent  con- 
tagion, all  were  forbidden  to  approach  the  {iesti- 
lential  |j«rt  of  the  ship;  but  Father  Hendrtcksn 
! disregarded  the  order,  and  offered  his  services  to 
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the  dying.  The  captain.  in  a fury,  directed  him  to 
to  pbinpwj  and  thrown  overboard ; but.  through 
the  interfere****  < f the  passengers,  his  life  was 
spared.  In  1894  ha  was  settled  as  pastor  at  Win- 
sted.  Cocul,  and  in  1855  be  was  removed  to  Water- 
bary where  he  ministered  seventeen  years,  build- 
ing the  costly  Gothic  « hurch  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  aacbooW  j*  and  pastoral  residence, 
pare-hasing  and  laying  out  a beautiful  cemetery, 
and  founding  a convent.  On  his  arrival  in  Water- 
bary he  opened  a free  - bool  for  children  of  every 
denomination,  and  afterward  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  edu-  at  ion,  and  took  an  interest 
in  all  its  movements.  In  1868  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  from  Pius  IX.  In  1872  the  diocese 
of  Hartford  was  divided,  and  part  of  it  was  erected 
into  the  see  of  Providence.  Dr.  Hendricken  was 
appointed  first  bishop  of  the  new  diocese,  and  con- 
secrated on  28  April  hy  Cardinal  McCloskey.  Al- 
though he  was  a constant  sufferer  from  asthma  and 
catarrh,  he  devoted  himself  with  energy  to  his  new 
duties,  and  in  a few  months  had  removed  the  heavy 
debt  resting  on  the  cathedral  church,  and  built  an 
episcopal  residence.  In  1878  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a new  cathedral,  which  he  completed  be- 
fore his  death,  and  which  is  considered  by  many 
the  finest  ecclesiastical  structure  on  the  western 
continent.  During  the  twenty-four  years  of  his 
ministry  he  p orchard  and  paid  for  estates  valued 
at  over  a million  dollar*,  and  since  his  consecration 
as  bishop  the  number'd  priests  and  parishes  of  the 
diocese  nas  been  doubled. 

HENDRICKS,  William,  statesman,  h.  in  West- 
moreland countv.  Pa.,  in  1783 ; <L  in  Madison,  hid.. 
10  May,  1850.  Ilia  father  was  a pioneer  settler  of 
Westmoreland  county.  Pa.,  and  a member  of  the 
legislature  of  that  state.  The  son  received  a com- 
mon-school education,  and  removed  to  Indiana  in 
1814.  being  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  town  of 
Madison.  He  was  ch'«-en  secretary  of  the  find 
State  constitutional  convention,  was  "elected  tocou- 
gress  as  a Democrat  on  the  admission  of  the  state, 
and  was  three  tiroes  re-elected,  sitting  as  the  sole 
representative  from  Wisconsin  from  12  Dec.,  1816, 
till  1822,  when  he  re-;_Tied,  having  been  elected 
governor  of  Indiana.  He  was  elected  a senator  in 
congress  for  the  trrm  f ginning  5 Dec.,  1825,  and 
was  re-elected  for  the  su.-oeeding  term,  serving  till 
3 March.  1837.  In  the  senate  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  mud*  and  canals. — His 
nephew.  Thomas  Andrews,  vice-president  of  the 
L* nited  States,  h.  m ar  Zanesville.  Ohio,  TSept.,  1819 ; 

d.  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind..  25  Nov.,  1885, 
was  the  son  of  John 
Hendricks,  who,  six 
months  after  the 
birth  of  his  son,  re- 
moved to  Madison, 
Ind.,  then  the  resi- 
dence of  his  broth- 
er William.  John 
Hendricks  was  a|>- 
pointed  by  Presi- 
dent Jackson  a dep- 
uty surveyor  of  puo- 
lic  lands,  and  long 
served  in  that  capa- 
city. In  1832  he  lo- 
cated a homestead 
on  the  site  of  the 
town  of  Shelbwille.  Here  Thomas  A. 

passed  his  boyhood  till  he  entered  South 
r college,  Ind.,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
le  then  went  to  Chambereburg,  Pa,  stud- 


ied  law  in  the  office  of  his  uncle.  Judge  Thom- 
son. was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843,  and  re- 
turned to  Shelbyville  to  practise.  He  attained 
an  immediate  success  in  his  profession.  In  1845 
he  married  Eliza  C.  Morgan.  In  the  same  year 
he  vv  sent  to  the  legislature,  where  he  served 
one  term,  but  would  not  accept  a re-election.  In 
1851  he  was  elected,  without  opposition,  a memlier 
of  the  convention  to  revise  and  amend  the  consti- 
tution of  Indiana  In  1850.  and  again  in  1852.  he 
was  elected  a member  of  congress  as  a Democrat. 
At  the  close  of  his  second  term  he  intended  to  re- 
turn tn  his  law  practice,  hut  President  Pierce  ap- 
pointed him  commissioner  of  the  general  land- 
office,  and  he  served  in  that  capacitv  for  four 
years.  In  i860  he  was  nominated  as  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  governorship  of  Indiana,  but  was 
defeated  by  Henry  S.  1-ane.  In  the  same  year  Mr. 
Hendricks' removed  from  Shelbyville  to  Indian- 
apolis. From  1863  till  1869  Mr.  Hendricks  was  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  senate  from  Indiana,  and  was 
one  of  the  leaders  on  the  Democratic  side,  serving 
on  the  committees  on  claims,  the  judiciary,  public 
lands  and  naval  affairs  He  strongly  combated 
the  Republican  plan  of  reconstruction,  and  opposed 
the  amendments  to  the  constitution  as  being  hasty. 
In  1864  he  advocated  and  voted  for  large  appropri- 
ations to  bring  the  war  to  a close,  and  spoke  elo- 
quently in  favor  of  increasing  the  pay  of  the  sol- 
diers fifty  per  cent.,  because  of  the  depreciation  of 
the  currency.  In  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion of  1868,  in  New  York,  on  the  twenty-first  bal- 
lot, he  received  132  votes  as  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, standing  next  to  Gen.  Hancock,  who  re- 
ceived 1354:  hut  on  the  final  ballot  Horatio  Sey- 
mour was  nominated.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year 
he  was  again  a candidate  for  the  governorship  of 
Indiana,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Republican  can- 
didate, ('onrad  Baker,  who  afterward  became  his 
law  partner.  At  the  close  of  his  senatorial  term  he 
returned  to  Indianapolis,  and  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  In  1*72  he  was  elected  governor 
of  Indiana,  defeating  Thomas  M.  Brown.  In  July, 
1874,  he  was  permanent  chairman  of  the  State 
Democratic  convention  at  Indianapolis.  In  the 
National  Democratic  convention  at  St.  Louis  in 
June,  1876,  he  received  1334  votes  for  the  presiden- 
tial nomination,  and.  when  Samuel  J.  Tilden  was 
nominated,  he  received  730  out  of  738  votes  as  can- 
didate for  the  vice-presidency.  He  was  a member 
of  the  National  Democratic  convention  at  Chicago 
in  July.  1884,  and  in  l>ehalf  of  the  Indiana  delega- 
tion nominated  Joseph  E.  McDonald,  of  that  state, 
for  the  presidency.  After  the  nomination  of  Grover 
Cleveland,  William  A.  Wallace,  of  Pennsylvania, 
nominated  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency, and  his  nomination  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved bv  the  convention. 

HENlS'G,  William  Waller,  legal  writer,  d.  in 
Virginia  ill  1828.  He  was  clerk  of  the  court  of 
chancery  for  the  Richmond  district.  He  compiled 
a valuable  legislative  history  entitled  “The  Stat- 
utes of  Virginia,  1619-1792”  (Richmond.  1809- *28), 
and  published  also  “The  American  Pleader  and 
Lawyer’s  Guide”  (New  York,  1811);  a collection 
of  the  legal  maxims  of  Nov,  Branch,  and  Francis 
(1824;  new  etL,  Philadelphia,  1844);  “The  New 
Virginia  Justice”  (4th  e<L,  1825);  and.  in  conjunc- 
tion with  William  Munford,  “Reports  of  Cases  in 
the  Courts  of  Appeals  and  Chancery”  (Flat bush 
and  New  York,  1809-’ Ilk 

HENKEL,  Paul,  clergyman,  b.  in  Rowan 
county,  N.  C„  15  Dec.,  1754;  d.  in  New  Market, 
Va.,  17  Nov.,  1825.  His  ancestor,  Gerhardt,  a 
court-preacher  in  Germany,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
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Lutheran  minister?  who  came  to  America,  settled 
in  Germantown,  Pa.,  about  1740.  Nearly  all  the 
male  descendants  have  been  Lutheran  clergymen. 
Paul'#  father  settled  in  North  Carolina,  but  in  1700 
the  family  wen*  driven  bv  the  Catawba  Indians  to 
take  refuge  in  western  Virginia.  The  son  grew 
op  an  expert  hunter,  and  familiar  with  Indian 
warfare.  About  1770  he  listened  to  the  preaching 
of  Whitefleld,  and  determined  to  enter  the  minis* 
try.  After  receiving  a brief  classical  and  theo- 
logical training  from  the  Lutheran  clergyman  in 
nedericktown.  Md.,  ho  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  synod,  settled  at  New  Market,  Va.,  and  was 
ordained  in  Philadelphia  on  0 June,  1702.  lie  es- 
tablished several  churches  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Market  and  in  Augusta  county,  Va.,  and  Rowan 
county,  N.  C\.  where  he  lal>ored  subsequently. 
While  in  North  Carolina  he  helped  to  form  the 
synod  there.  In  1805  he  returned  to  New  Market, 
and  made  missionary  tours  through  western  Vir- 

K'nia,  Tennessee.  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 

t was  a fervent  speaker  and  writer,  both  in  Eng- 
lish and  German,  and  a man  of  earnest  convictions, 
who  roused  much  opposition  by  his  insistence  on 
the  conservation  of  the  original  confessions  and 
rites  of  the  church.  He  published  a work  in  Ger- 
man on  •*  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper*’  (1809; 
afterward  translated  into  English):  a German 
hymn-book  (1810),  and  one  in  the  English  lan- 
guage (1816),  in  each  of  which  were  included  many 
hymns  composed  by  himself.  Ho  also  issued  a 
German  catechism  (1814),  followed  by  one  in  Eng- 
lish, and  was  the  author  of  a German  satirical 

Sx*m  entitled  14  Zeitvortreib.” — II is  nephew,  Moses 
ontgmnerr,  clergyman,  b.  in  Pendleton  county, 
7a,  25  March,  1798;  d.  in  Richmond.  Va..  in  1864, 
became  an  itinerant  minister  of  the  M.  E.  church 
in  Ohio  in  1819,  was  for  some  time  a missionary  to 
the  Wyandotte  Indians,  and  preached  in  that  state 
and  in  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
Alabama.  He'  established  a religious  magazine, 
and  mneiifted  himself  in  1845  with  l>r.  MeTVrrin 
in  the  editorship  of  the  “Christian  Advocate  "at 
Nashville.  In  1847  he  established  the  44  Southern 
Ladies’  Companion,”  which  he  conducted  for  eight 
years.  He  taught  in  Philadelphia  and  other  places, 
and  was  thus  engaged  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  during 
the  civil  war,  but  was  sent  within  the  Confederate 
lines.  He  published,  among  other  books,  a volume 
of  44 Masonic  Addresses”  (1848);  “The  Primary 
Plalfnrm  of  Methodism”  (1851);  “Analysis  of 
(Smith  Government  ” (1852) ; 44  Life  of  Bishop  Ras-  I 
com ” (1858);  and  44  Primitive  Episcopacy  ” (1856).  I 
HENKLE,  EH  Jones,  physician,  b.‘ in  Balti- 
more county,  Md.,  24  Nov.,  1828.  He  received  an 
academic  education,  taught  three  years,  studied 
medicine,  and  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  in  1850.  He  practised  medicine  and 
pursued  horticulture,  and  in  1863  was  elected  to 
the  house  of  delegates.  The  following  year  he  was 
a member  of  the  State  constitutional  convention. 
He  sat  in  the  state  senate  in  1867,  1808,  and  1870, 
*nd  in  the  house  of  delegates  in  1871  and  1873. 
In  1872  he  was  a member  of  the  National  Demo-  i 
critic  convention.  In  1873— ’4  he  was  professor  of  , 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  natural  history  in  the 
Maryland  agricultural  college.  In  1874  he  was  ' 
elected  to  the  National  house  of  representatives, 
“»d  was  returned  in  the  two  succeeding  elections, 
serving  from  1 Dec.,  1875,  to  3 March,  1881. 

HENLEY,  David,  Revolutionary  soldier,  b.  in 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  12  Feb.,  1748;  <1.  in  Washing- 
ton, D.r..  l Jan.,  1823.  He  was  appointed  brigade- 
roajor  to  Gen.  Heath  on  15  Aug..  1775,  and  oil  8 
1776,  crossed  from  Cobble  nill  and  set  Are  to  , 


houses  in  Charlestown  that  were  occupied  by  Brit- 
ish soldiers.  He  was  made  deputy  ad iu tan t -gen- 
eral on  6 Sept.,  1776,  and  commissioned  colonel  of 
a Massachusetts  regiment  on  1 Jan..  1777.  He  was 
in  command  at  Cambridge  when  the  troops  that 
had  been  captured  at  Saratoga  were  brought 
thither.  Gen.  Burgoyne  brought  chargee  of  cru- 
elty against  him  for  his  treatment  of  the  British 
prisoners,  but  he  was  exonerated  by  a court-mar- 
tial. After  the  war  he  held  various  posts  under 
the  government,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
a clerk  in  the  war  department. — His  brother, 
Thomas,  b.  in  Charlestown,  Mass. ; d.  on  Ran- 
dall's island,  N.  Y.,  24  Sept.,  1776,  also  held  the 
rank  of  major,  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen. 
Heath,  and  was  accounted  one  of  the  beet  officers 
in  the  army.  He  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
capture from  the  British  Randall’s,  then  called 
Montreeeor'a.  island,  on  which,  with  Col.  Jackson, 
he  made  a descent  in  flat-boats.  He  led  the  as- 
sault, fell  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  was  buried 
in  Trinity  chureh-yard. 

HENLEY,  John  Hand  ridge,  naval  officer,  b. 
in  Williamsburg,  Va,  25  Feb.,  1781 : d.  in  Havana, 
Chiba,  23  May,  1835.  He  was  appointed  a mid- 
shipman by  President  Washington,  who  was  his 
maternal  uncle  by  marriage,  on  14  Oct,,  1799,  and 
was  made  a lieutenant  on  3 Jan.,  1807,  and  a com- 
mander on  24  July,  1813.  At  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans  he  commanded  the  schooner  “Carolina,” 
and  Von  the  approbation  of  Gen.  Jackson  for  the 
part  that  he  contributed  toward  the  victory  of  8 
Jan.,  1815.  He  was  promoted  to  a captaincy  on  5 
March,  1817.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
commanding  the  West  India  squadron. — His  broth- 
er, Robert,  naval  officer,  b.  in  Williamsburg,  Va., 
5 Jan.,  1788:  d.  on  Sullivan’s  island,  S.  C.,  7 Oct., 
1828,  entered  the  service  as  midshipman  on  8 April, 
1799,  served  under  Truxton  in  the  engagement 
with  the  French  vessel  “ La  Vengeance  ” on  1 
Feb.,  1800,  became  a lieutenant  on  29  June,  1807, 
and  a commander  on  12  Aug.,  1814,  took  part  in 
Macdotiough’s  victory  on  Lake  Champlain  in  Sep- 
tember, 1814,  when  he  commanded  the  bng 
44  Eagle,"  and  was  promoted  captain  in  1825. 

HENNEN,  Alfred,  lawyer,  b.  at  Elk  Ridge, 
Md.,  17  Oct.,  1780;  d.  in  New  Orleans,  Lsl,  19 
Jan.,  1870.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1806.  set- 
tled in  New  Orleans  in  1808,  and  attained  not©  ut 
the  I-iouisiana  liar.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  Prot- 
estants in  New  Orleans,  and  a founder  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  in  that  community.  He  accumu- 
lated the  largest  private  library  in  the  southwest, 
in  the  departments  of  both  in  law  and  literature. 
Several  times  he  was  offered  a seat  on  the  bench, 
but  declined.  For  many  years  previous  to  his 
death  he  was  professor  of  common  and  constitu- 
tional law  in  the  University  of  liouisiana. 

HENNEPIN,  Louis,  explorer,  b.  in  Ath,  Bel- 
gium, about  1040;  d.  in  Holland  after  1701.  He 
entered  the  order  of  RecoUets  of  St.  Francis,  and 
his  fondness  for  travelling  led  him  to  Italy,  where 
he  remained  several  years.  He  was  then  sent  to 
preach  at  Halles,  in  Hainnult,  ami  afterward  passed 
into  a convent  in  Artois.  He  was  employed  by 
his  brethren  to  solicit  alms  at  different  places, 
among  others  in  Dunkirk  and  Calais,  where  the 
stories  related  by  old  sailors  stimulated  his  desire 
to  visit  distant  countries.  At  the  tattle  of  Senef, 
between  the  Prince  of  Condo  and  William  of  Or- 
ange,  he  was  present  as  regimental  chaplain,  and 
in  1673  he  was  ordered  to  Canada.  After  preach- 
ing at  Quebec  for  a time,  he  went  in  1670  to  Fort 
Frontenae,  where  he  founded  a convent.  When 
La  Salle  undertook  his  expedition  to  the  west,  ho 
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HENRY,  Alexander,  merchant,  b.  in  the  north 
of  Iroland  in  June,  1766;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
13  Aug.,  1847.  Hi*  father  died  when  Alexander 
was  two  year*  old,  and  in  1783  the  boy  came  to 
Philadelphia,  where  ho  was  a clerk  in  a dry-goods 
house,  and  subsequently  began  business  for  him- 
self, accumulating  a fortune.  He  was  the  first  to 
introduce  religious  tracts  into  the  United  States, 
and  actively  contributed  to  the  promotion  of  re- 
ligion and  education,  the  relief  of  poverty,  and  the 
reformation  of  criminals.  He  was  president  of  the 
Presbyterian  l*>ard  of  education,  a founder  and  first 
president  of  the  American  Sunday-school  union, 
and  was  associated  in  the  management  of  many 
other  religious  or  benevolent  institutions. — His  son, 
Thomas  Charlton,  clergyman,  b.  in  Philadelphia, 
22  Sopt.,  1780;  d.  in  Charleston.  S.  C.,  4 Oct.,  1827, 
was  graduated  at  Middlebury  in  1814,  studied  two 
years  in  Princeton  theological  seminary,  and  after 
two  more  years  of  mission  work  was  ordained  as  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  on  7 Nov.,  1818.  He  was 
pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Columbia,  S.  C.,  from 
that  time  till  1824,  and  of  the  second  church  in 
Charleston  from  then  till  his  death.  He  spent  six 
months  in  Europe  for  his  health  in  1826.  Vale 
gave  him  the  degree  of  I).  D,  in  1824.  Ho  pub- 
lished “Inquiry  into  the  Consistency  of  Popular 
Amusements  with  a Profession  of  Christianity” 
<Charleston,  1825);  “ Moral  Etchings  from  the  Re- 
ligious World"  (1828);  “Letters  to  an  Anxious 
Inquirer”  (1828;  London,  1829,  with  a memoir  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Lewis);  and  occasional  sermons. — 
Alexander’s  grandson,  Alexander,  mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia, b.  in  Philadelphia,  14  April,  1823 ; d. 
there,  6 Dec..  1883,  was  the  son  or  John  Henry. 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1840,  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844.  In 
1858-*7  he  served  in  the  councils,  and  in  1858  was 
elected  to  the  mayoralty  on  the  ticket  of  the  Peo- 
ple's party,  composed  of  Whigs  and  Republicans. 
By  successive  elections  he  served  in  the  office  until 
1866,  when  he  declined  a renomination.  He  man- 
aged the  affairs  of  Philadelphia  during  the  civil 
war  with  great  ability.  On  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  Philadelphia,  21  Feb.,  1861,  on  his  way 
to  Washington  to  be  inaugurated.  Mayor  Henry 
gave  him  welcome,  and  tendered  him  the  ho*pi- 
taliiy  of  the  city.  On  16  April  he  issued  a procla- 
mation declaring  that  treason  against  the  state  or 
against  the  United  States  would  not  lie  suffered 
within  the  city.  First  as  a member,  and  afterward 
as  president,  of  the  state  board  of  centennial  super- 
visors, Mr.  Henry  labored  with  great  efficiency  for 
the  success  of  the  International  exhibition  of  i876. 
In  addition  to  many  other  important  offices,  he 
was  for  many  years  a trustee  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  a member  of  the  park  commission, 
and  an  inspector  of  the  Eastern  penitentiary,  which 
post  he  had  held  at  the  time  of  nis  decease  twenty- 
eight  consecutive  years. 

HENRY,  Alexander,  traveller,  b.  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J„  in  1739:  d.  in  Montreal,  Canada. 

4 April,  1824.  He  accompanied  the  expedition  of 
Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  in  1760,  and  was  present  at 
the  capture  of  Fort  de  Levi. on  the  St.  Lawrence 
river,  and  the  surrender  of  Montreal.  A new  mar- 
ket having  been  thus  thrown  open  to  English  mer- 
chants, Henry  embarked  in  the  fur-trade,  and  in 
1761  went  to  Fort  Mackinaw.  On  4 June,  1768, 
the  majority  of  the  garrison  were  massacred  by  j 
the  Indians,  and  Henry,  with  others,  was  carried 
into  captivity,  but  finally  escaped  death  by  the 
intervention  of  Wawatam,  a Chippewa,  who  had 
previously  adopted  him  as  a brother.  Henry  now 
assumed  the  Indian  garb,  and  lived  among  the  sav- 


ages till  June,  1764,  when  he  went  to  Fort  Niagara, 
and  was  given  the  command  of  an  Indian  battalion 
of  ninety-six  men,  with  which  he  accompanied  the 
army  of  Gen.  John  Bradstroet  to  Detroit.  After 
the  relief  of  that  city  and  the  flight  of  Pontiac, 
Henry  resumed  the  fur-trade,  and  until  1776 
travelled  in  that  employment  in  the  northwest,  be- 
tween Mont  null  and  the  Rocky  mountains.  In 
1770.  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  others  in 
England,  and  Sir  William  Johnson.  Henry  Boft- 
wick,  and  a Mr.  Baxter,  in  the  colonies,  he  formed 
a company  for  working  the  mines  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior,  but  after  various  unsuccessful  attempt*  the 
company  was  dissolved  in  1774.  Masses  of  copper 
weighing  os  much  a*  three  pounds  were  found,  but 
Henry  concluded  that  the  “ copper  ore*  of  Lake 
Superior  can  never  be  profitably  sought  for  but  for 
local  consumption.  The  country  must  be  culti- 
vated and  peopled  before  they  can  deserve  notice.” 
Henry  published  “ Travels  and  Adventures  in 
Canada  and  the  Indian  Territories  between  the 
Years  1760  and  1776"  (New  York,  1809). 

HENRY,  Caleb  Sprague,  author,  b.  in  Rutland, 
Mush.,  2 Aug.,  1804 : a.  in  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  9 March, 
1884.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1825, 
studied  theology  at  Andover  and  New  Haven,  and 
was  ordained  as  a Congregational  minister  on  21 
Jan..  1829.  After  holding  pastorates  at  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  in  1829-*31,  and  in  West  Hartford,  Conn., 
in  1833-5,  be  took  deacon's  orders  in  the  Protest- 
ant Episcojtal  church  in  the  latter  year,  was  or- 
daineu  priest  in  1836,  and  in  1835-'8  was  professor 
of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy  in  Bristol 
college.  Pa.  Previously,  in  1834,  he  had  publishes! 
a pamphlet  on  “ Principles  and  Prospects  of  the 
Friends  of  Peace,”  and  had  established  the  “ Amer- 
ican Advocate  of  Peace,”  which,  after  the  first  year, 
became  the  organ  of  the  American  peace  society. 
In  18117,  with  Dr.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  he  founded  the 
“ New  York  Review'*  and  conducted  it  till  1840, 
when  I>r.  Josiah  G.  Cogswell,  who  had  been  co- 
editor  for  a year,  liecame  its  editor-in-chief.  Dr. 
Henry  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  history  in 
the  New  York  university  in  1839-*’52,  and  for  some 
time  performed  the  duties  of  chancellor.  He  was 
also  rector  of  St.  Clement's  church,  New  York,  in 
1847-50.  During  that  period  he  edited  the 
“ Churchman,”  and  was  also  for  a year  or  two 
political  editor  of  the  New  York  '*  Times.”  He 
engaged  in  literary  work  in  Poughkeepsie  and 


Newburg,  N.  Y..  in  1850-’68,  and  in  Hartford, 
1 Conn.,  in  1808-’T0,  was  rector  of  St.  Michael's 
rhureh.  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1870-’3,  and  then 
resided  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  till  1880,  when  he 
returned  to  Newburg.  Hobart  gave  him  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  in  1838,  and  the  College  of  the  city 
of  New  York  that  of  LL.  D.  in  1879.  Beside*  nu- 
merous lectures  and  addresses.  Dr.  Henry  published 
"Cousin’*  Psychology,"  translated  from  the  French, 
with  an  introduction  and  notes  (Hartford.  1834; 
4th  ed„  revised.  New  York,  1856);  “Compendium 
of  Christian  Antiquities”  (1837);  “Moral  and 
Philosophical  Essays”  (1839);  Guizot’s  “History 
of  Civilization,”  with  notes;  “Household  Litur- 
gy”; Taylor’*  “Ancient  and  Modem  History." 
revised,  with  a chapter  on  the  history  of  the  United 
States  (1845) ; Bantam's  “Epitome  of  the  History 
of  Philosophy,”  with  a continuation  to  the  date  of 
publication  (*J  vols..  1845);  “Dr.  Oldham  at  Orey- 
j stones,  and  his  Talk  There,”  published  anony- 
mously (1860;  3d  ed.,  1872);  “Social  Welfare 
and  Human  Progress ” (1860);  “About  Men  and 
Things”  (1873);  and  “ Satan  as  a Moral  Philoso- 
pher*’ (1877).  The  lost  four  are  collection!*  of 
essays  on  various  subjects. 
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HENRY,  Edward  Lamson,  artist,  b.  in  Charles- 
ton. &C..  12  dan.,  1841.  He  studied  art  in  New 
York,  at  the  Philadelphia  academy,  and  in  Paris 
under  various  master*.  He  sketched  on  the  James 
rim  in  1804.  during  the  civil  war,  and  revisited 
Korops  in  1871,  1875,  and  1882.  Mr.  Henrv  was 
elected  a national  academician  in  I860,  anrl  has 
spent  most  of  his  professional  life  in  New  York 
city,  lie  has  painted  chiefly  genre  picture*,  inte- 
riors, representing  American  colonial  life,  and  his- 
torical pieces.  The  first  picture  by  his  hand  that 
attracted  attention  was  44  Railway  Station  of  a New 
England  Road,"  and  his  other  works  include  “ Old 
Comer  Cupboard,** 44  Grant’s  Headquarters  at  City 
Point,”  in  the  Union  League  dub’s  collection.  New 
York:  “Battle  of  Germantown,  1777”;  "Meeting 
of  Washington  and  Roehambeau  ” : " The  Little 
Chicks”:  44  A Paris  Diligence";  44  Waiting  for  the 
Bathers”  (1879):  44  In  Sight  of  Home”  (1882);  "In 
the  Roaring  Forties”  (1884):  “The  Home  of  the 
Squire”  (1885):  "The  Latest  Village  Scandal” 
<188fl|;  and  “Who  dat  For”  (1888).  His  "Old 
Clock  on  the  Stairs”  and  " Morning  Call  in  1800” 
were  shown  at  the  Centennial  exhibition  in  1876. 

HENRY,  Henry  A.,  clergyman,  b.  in  Ixmdon 
in  1801 ; cL  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  28  Aug.,  1879. 
He  became  principal  of  the  Jew  free  school  in 
London,  serving  until  1842,  when  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  a synagogue.  In  1849  he  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  and  was  elected  minister  of  a 
synagogue  at  Cincinnati,  and  subsequently  at  Syra- 
cuse, New  York,  and  San  Francisco.  Ho  published 
a text-book  for  Sabbath-schools. 

HENRY,  James,  historian,  b.  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  13  Oct.,  1809.  He  is  president  of  the  Mora- 
vian historical  society,  has  contributed  to  musical 
journals  in  the  United  States  ami  Europe,  and  is 
author  of  " Sketches  of  Moravian  Life  and  Char- 
acter” (Philadelphia,  1859),  and  historical  writings. 

HENRY,  John,  actor,  b.  in  Ireland  about 
1738;  d.  at  sea  in  1795.  He  was  educated  at  Trin- 
ity college,  Dublin,  appeared  at  Drury  Lone  thea- 
tre in  London  in  1762,  ami  later  went  to  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  W.  I.,  where  he  joined  the 
‘'American  company”  of  actors.  lie  then  mar- 
ried Miss  Storer,  one  of  the  members  of  that  com- 
pany. who  was  burned  to  death  on  the  voyage  from 
Kingston  to  New  York  city,  Henry  first  aft- 
neared  on  the  opening  night  of  the  newly  built 
John  street  theatre  in  New  Y'ork,  on  7 Dee.,  1767, 
as  Aimwell  in  the"  Reaux’s  Stratagem.” and  short- 
ly afterward,  in  connection  with  Lewis  Hnllam, 
the  second,  became  joint,  manager  of  the  theatre. 
It  was  a large  wooden  structure,  painted  red,  situ- 
ated on  the  site  of  Noe.  15  and  17  John  street, 
shout  sixty  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  present  line 
of  buildings,  and  approached  by  a wide  passage- 
way. In  1773  Henry  married  his  wife’s  sister,  and 
after  her  death  married  the  third  Miss  Slorer  in 
1XL  During  his  management  in  17731.  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Myles  Cooper,  president  of  King’s  college, 
wmte  the  prologue  for  the  opening  of  the  thea- 
tre. At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  the  com- 
pany of  actors  went  to  the  British  West  Indies, 
where  they  remained  several  years.  Their  enter- 
tainments for  u long  time  were  replaced  by  the 
amateur  performances  of  British  officers,  among 
whom  were  Mnj.  James  Moncrieff,  Maj.  John  An- 
dre, Lord  Cathcart,  and  Gen.  Burgoyne.  On  the 
return  of  peace,  Hallam  and  Henry  resumed  their 
management  of  the  John  street  theatre.  In  1793) 
the  latter  sold  his  interest  to  John  Ilodgkinsoii. 
His  last  appearance  was  in  New  York  city  in  1794. 
Henry  was  a good  general  actor,  and  an  indus- 
trious manager.  He  played  in  a wide  range  of 


characters,  from  old  men’s  parts  to  Shakespeare’s 
heroes  of  tragedy.  One  of  his  favorite  purls  was 
Othello,  in  which  he  was  blacked  like  a negro,  and 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a British  officer.  On 
44  off  nights  ” it  was  his  habit  to  appear  as  one  of 
the  players  in  the  orchestra. — The  third  Mrs.  Henry 
had  some  talent,  both  for  speaking  and  singing. 
Dunlap  says:  44  She  usually  came  full  dressed  to 
the  theatre,  in  the  old  family  coach  ; And  the  fash- 
ion of  monstrous  hoops  worn  at  that  day  made  it 
necessary  for  Mr.  Henry  to  slide  her  out  sideways, 
take  her  in  his  arms,  and  carry  her.”  Her  last 
performance  was  in  New  Y’ork  In  1794.  On  the 
announcement  of  tho  death  of  her  husband  she 
was  so  overcome  as  to  lose  her  reason,  and  died  a 
maniac  on  25  April,  1795. 

HENRY',  John,  British  naval  officer,  b.  28  Sept,, 
1731 ; d.  in  Rolvenden.  Kent,  6 Aug.,  1829.  He 
entered  the  navy  about  1744,  was  a 1st  lieutenant 
at  the  capture  of  Havana,  and  in  November,  1777, 
was  promoted  to  captain  for  gallantry  at  Mud 
island,  in  the  Delaware  river.  In  May.  1778,  he 
aides!  in  destroying  American  vessels  in  the  Chesa- 
peake. among  them  the  frigates  “Washington** 
and  44  Effingham,”  nine  large  merchantmen,  and 
twenty-three  brigs.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
the  44  iTowey  ” in  1779,  as  commander  of  the  naval 
force  at  Savannah,  when  it  was  attacked  by  D’Es- 
taing,  and  in  1HB4  became  an  admiral. 

HENRY,  John,  ad  venturer,  b.  iri  Ireland.  He 
came  to  Philadelphia  aliout  1793).  edited  " Brown’s 
Philadelphia  Gazette,”  and  afterward  entered  the 
army  at  the  time  of  the  troubles  with  France,  com- 
manded an  artillery  corps  under  Gen.  Ebenezer 
Stevens,  ami  was  for  over  a year  superior  officer  at 
Fort  Jay,  on  Governor’s  island,  lie  quitted  the 
armv  while  he  was  in  command  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
settled  on  a farm  in  northern  Vermont,  and  also 
studied  law.  Here  he  remained  five  years,  occa- 
sionally writing  articles  for  the  press  ngninst  tho 
republican  form  of  government.  These  attracted 
the  attention  of  Sir  James  Craig,  then  governor- 
general  of  Canada,  who  employed  him  in  1809  to 
find  out  the  extent  of  the  reported  disaffection  to 
the  National  government  in  New  England.  Henry 
spent  three  months  in  Boston  in  this  employment, 
reporting  constantly  to  Craig  by  letter,  and  at  one 
time  thought  that  in  tho  event  of  war  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  Massachusetts 
would  take  the  load  in  establishing  a northern 
confederacy,  which  might,  in  the  end,  ally  itself 
with  Great  Britain.  Craig  promised  Henry  office 
in  Canada,  but  died  soon  afterward,  and  the  spy’s 
efforts  to  obtain  his  reward  in  Ixmdon  meeting 
with  no  success,  he  returned  to  this  country  and 
divulged  the  whole  matter,  on  2 Feb.,  1812,  to  Presi- 
dent Madison,  who  paid  him  $50,000  for  his  in- 
formation. His  disclosures  were  made  the  subject 
of  a special  message  to  congress,  ami  created  much 
excitement  throughout  the  country,  especially 
among  the  opponents  of  the  administration,  some 
of  whom  alleged  that  it  was  all  a political  trick  that 
had  been*  devised  bv  the  president  to  cause  war. 
Henry  used  all  of  his  reward  but  $1,000  to  pur- 
chase an  estate  in  Languedoc  from  Count  dc  Crillon, 
and  sailed  from  New  York  for  France  on  9 March. 
1812.  Du  Crillon  proved  to  bt  An  impostor,  and 
it  is  probable  that  Henry  lost  his  money. 

HENRY,  John,  senator,  b.  in  Easton,  Md..  about 
1780;  d.  there,  16  Dec.,  1798.  He  was  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1769,  studied  law,  and  practised  at 
Easton.  He  was  a delegate  from  Maryland  to  the 
Continental  congress  in  1778~’81  and  again  in 
1784-’7,  and  was  then  elected  to  tho  United  States 
senate,  nerving  from  1789  till  10  Dec.,  17417,  when  he 
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resigned,  having  been  elected  governor  of  his  state. 
He  Yield  this  office  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

HENRY,  Joseph,  physicist,  b.  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
17  Dec.,  1797  or  1?99;  d.  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  18 
May,  1878.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  given  in  du- 
plicate on  account  of  its  illegibility  in  the  fam- 
ily Bible.  Ucwasde- 
scended  from  Scot- 
tish ancest  ry.and  his 
grandparent*  emi- 
grated to  this  coun- 
try about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  II  is  fa- 
ther died  when  the 
boy  was  very  young, 
but  his  mother  was 
a woman  of  great 
refinement,  intelli- 
gence, and  strength 
of  character.  She  was 
a staunch  Presby- 
terian. and  exacted 
from  her  children 
the  strictest  per- 
formance of  religious  duties.  Joseph's  educa- 
tion begun  in  Galway,  near  Albany,  where  for  sev- 
eral years  he  attended  the  district-school,  while 
residing  with  his  grandmother.  At  about  the  age 
of  ten  he  was  placed  in  a store,  and  for  the  five 
ensuing  years  his  time  was  divided  between  his 
duties  as  a clerk  and  his  studies.  He  then  returned 
to  Albany,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a watch-maker 
ami  silversmith,  and  also  joined  a private  dramatic 
company  called  “The  Rostrum."  of  which  he  soon 
became  the  lending  spirit.  There  seemed  every 
prospect  of  his  studying  for  the  stage,  when,  dur- 
ing a brief  illness,  he  read  Dr.  Gregory's  44  Lec- 
tures on  Experimental  Philosophy,  Astronomy, 
and  Chemistry.”  Thenceforth  he  determined  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  the  study  of  science,  and  secured 
private  lessons  during  the  evening  from  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Albany  academy.  Liter  he  taught, 
and  so  acquired  sufficient  money  to  enable  iiim 
to  follow  a regular  course  of  instruction  at  the 
academy.  On  the  completion  of  his  studies  he 
obtained,  through  the  influence  of  I>r.  Thcodoric 
U.  Beck,  the  appointment  of  private  tutor  to  the 
family  of  Gen.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  jm»- 
troon,  and  devoted  three  hours  daily  to  teaching. 
Meanwhile  he  assisted  Dr.  Beck  in  his  chemical 
experiments,  and  pursued  studies  in  anatomy  and 
physiology  with  a view  to  becoming  a physician. 
In  1825  he  received  the  appointment  of  engineer 
on  the  survey  of  a road  to  run  through  the  state 
of  New  York,  from  the  Hudson  river  to  Lake 
Erie,  and  a year  later  he  was  made  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  Albany  academy,  and  almost 
at  once  began  the  series  of  brilliant  experiments  in 
electricity  which  have  linked  his  name  with  that, 
of  Franklin  as  one  of  the  two  most  original  inves- 
tigators in  that  branch  of  science  that  this  country 
has  ever  produced.  His  first  work  was  the  im- 
proving of  existing  forms  of  apparatus,  and  in 
1827  he  read  a paper  before  the  Albany  institute, 
in  which  he  described  how  elect ro-dynainic  actions 
can  be  shown  by  simpler  means  than  those  em- 
ployed at  that  time.  Soon  afterward  he  made  his 
first  important  discovery — that  of  producing  the 
electro-magnet,  proj>erly  so  called,  by  showing  that, 
in  a piece  of  soft  iron  the  magnetism  produced 
may  l»e  greatly  increased  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  coils  around  the  jiolar  limbs.  He  continued 
his  investigations,  and  in  1829  he  exhibited  electro- 
magnets possessing  greater  power  than  any  before 


known,  and  later  he  built  several  larger  magnets, 
among  which  was  the  one  now  in  the  physical  cabi- 
net of  Princeton,  capable  of  sustaining  3,600 
pounds  with  a Littery,  occupying  u single  cubic 
foot  of  s|mce.  His  experiments  further  showed 
that  in  the  transmission  of  electricity  over  great 
distances  the  electro- motive  force  of  the  battery 
must  be  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  conduc- 
tor. This  lcsl  in  1830  to  the  development  of  the 
•* intensity"  magnet,  which  made  the  electric  tele- 
graph a possibility,  and  in  1831,  in  a paper  pub- 
lished in  Siiliman’s  44  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence,” he  suggested  its  use  for  that  purpose.  In- 
deed, during  the  same  year  he  constructed  the  first 
electro-magnetic  telegraph,  transmitting  signals 
through  a wire  more  than  a mile  in  lengt  h,  causing 
u bell  to  ring  at  the  farther  end  of  the  wire. 
**  This,"  said  President  Garfield,  " was  the  last  step 
in  the  series  of  great  discoveries  which  preceded  the 
invention  of  the  telegraph."  And  another  author- 
ity says:  “The  thing  was  perfect  as  it  came  from 
its  author,  and  has  never  been  improved  from  that 
day  to  this  as  a sounding  telegraph.”  Prof.  Hen- 
ry s own  words,  brought  forth  bv  Morse's  attempt 
to  expose  “the  utter  non-reliability  of  Henry's  tes- 
timony,” were:  “The  principles  1 hail  developed 
were  applied  by  Dr.  Gale  to  render  Morse’s  instru- 
ment effective  at  a distance.”  This  statement, 
sustained  by  Dr.  Leonard  D.  Gale  himself,  has 
never  been  confuted.  In  1881  he  devised  the  first 
elect  ro-inagnet  ic  engine  for  maintaining  continuous 
motion  by  means  of  an  automatic  pole-changer. 
During  the  same  year  he  discovered  tlie  secondary 
currents  produced!  in  a long  conductor  by  the  self- 
induction  of  the  primary  current,  and  also  obtained 
an  electric  spark  bv  a purely  magnetic  induction. 
In  November,  1832,  he  removed  to  Princeton, 
where  he  had  been  called  to  fill  the  chair  of  natu- 
ral philosophy.  For  some  years  afterward  his  ex- 
clusive attention  was  occupied  with  the  duties  per- 
taining to  his  professorship,  especially  as  he  deliv- 
ered the  lectures  on  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
geology  during  the  absence  of  Dr.  John  Torrey  in 
Europe  in  1883,  and  nfterward  also  lectured  on 
astronomy  and  architect  lire.  In  resuming  his  elec- 
trical researches,  he  first  devoted  special  attention 
to  the  subject  of  electrical  self-induction.  In  1835 
he  renewed  his  investigation  of  combined  circuits, 
and  extended  a series  of  wires  across  the  college- 
yard,  through  which  signals  were  sent,  and  the  local 
circuit  with  strong"  receiving  magnet  ” used  at  that 
time  has  since  become  a most  important  adjunct  in 
the  man  initiation  of  the  electric  telegraph.  Papers 
giving  tne  results  of  his  researches  in  electricity 
appear  in  the  “ Proceedings  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.”  under  the  title  of  “Contribu- 
tions to  Electricity  and  Magnetism,”  during  the 
years  1835-’42.  Tlie  study  of  meteorology  was  one 
to  which  he  devoted  considerable  thought,  having 
previously,  from  1827  till  1832,  been  associated  with 
l)r.  Beck  in  the  development  of  his  system  of 
meteorological  observations  established  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  in  1839  he  was  active  in  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  the  U.  S.  government  to 
designate  stations  for  magnet  ic  and  meteorological 
observations.  The  results  of  special  phenomena 
that  were  examined  by  him  at  this  time  were  pub- 
lished, but  a large  coftection  of  original  notes  of 
determinations  of  magnetic  variations  in  auroras, 
with  attempts  at  ascertaining  their  extreme  height, 
on  violent  whirlwinds,  on  hail-storms,  on  thunder- 
storms, and  the  deportment  of  lightning-rods,  were 
destroyed  by  fire.  Many  other  investigations  that 
were  conducted  by  him  during  his  residence  in 
Princeton,  in  various  branches  of  physics,  havo 
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Iren  of  permanent  value  to  science,  In  1846  he  I 
tra#  elected  first  secretary  and  director  of  the  i 
Smith-ienian  institution,  and  in  December  of  that  ' 
year  removed  with  his  family  to  Washington.  TIk*  1 
onrani/ati'in.  equipment,  and  development  of  this 
great  scientific  establishment,  thenceforth  until  his 
death,  occupied  his  principal  attention.  He  was 
nominated  to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a salary  twice  as 
E»rgr  as  that  which  he  was  receiving  in  Washing- 
tan.  and  efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  return 
to  Princeton  as  its  president  in  18.13.  and  also  in 
1*67,  hut  these  offers  were  steadily  refused.  Like 
Agassi*,  he  may  have  answered  when  tempted  by 
larger  salaries.  “ I can  not  afford  to  waste  inv  time 
in  making  money.”  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb  says 
of  him:  * He  never  engaged  in  an  investigation  or 
an  enterprise  which  was  to  put  a dollar  into  his 
own  pocket,  but  aimed  only  at  the  general  good  of 
the  world.”  On  the  organization  of  the  light- 
house  board  in  1852  he  was  made  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  from  1871  till  his  death  was  its  chair- 
man. The  establishment  of  the  National  light- 
house system  is  very  largely  due  to  him,  although 
his  services,  during  his  later  years  especially,  were 
principally  advisory,  though  he  continued  his  in- 
vestigations in  its  behalf  until  his  death,  being  oc- 
cupied in  ils  work  when  the  final  illness  came. 
During  the  civil  war  he  was  constantly  called  on  to 
consider  plans  and  devices  for  facilitating  military 
and  naval  operations.  Throughout  his  career  in 
Washington  he  acted  as  confidential  adviser  on 
scientific  matters  to  the  government,  and  the  com- 
position of  commissions  for  technical  purposes 
was  generally  referred  to  him.  He  received  the 
degree  of  L'L.  1).  from  Union  in  1829,  and  from 
Harvard  in  1851.  In  1849  ho  was  elected  president 
of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement 
of  science,  and  he  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  National  academy  of  science,  succeeding 
Alexander  D.  Bache  in  1868  as  president.  Prof. 
Henry  was  also  a member  of  other  societies,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  His  published 
papers  include  over  150  titles,  and  were  contribut- 
ed principally  to  American  scientific  journals. 
He  also  wrote  valuable  articles  for  tho  “Ameri- 
cann and  other  cyclopaedias  and  was  the  author  of 
a aeries  of  |>a|K*rs  on  “ Meteorology  in  its  Connec- 
tion with  Agriculture,”  contributed  to  the  “Agri- 
cultural Reports  ” (1855-’9).  n»s  single  book  was 
“STllabua  of  Lectures  on  Physics”  (Princeton, 
18f4).  although  he  edited  the  annual  volumes  of  the 
“Smithsonian  Reports ’’from  1846  till  1877.  In 
1886  two  volumes  of  the  “Scientific  Writings  of 
Joseph  Henry”  were  published  by  the  Sinithsoniun 
institution.  See  “ A Memorial  of  Joseph  Henry,” 
published  by  order  of  congress  (Washington,  188(1). 

HENRY,  Morris  Henry,  plivsician,  b.  in  Lon- 
don, England,  26  July.  1835.  lie  was  educated  in 
London  and  in  Belgium,  earne  to  the  United  States, 
and  was  graduated  in  medicine  At  the  University 
of  Vermont  in  I860.  Ho  was  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  navy  during  the  civil  war,  and  then  settled  in 
New  York  city,  and  was  surgeon-in-chief  of  the 
Emigrant  hospital,  Ward’s  island,  in  1872-*80.  He 
is  a member  of  many  medical  societies,  and  has  in- 
vented various  surgical  method*  and  appliances, 
including  the  application  of  plano-convex  lenses 
in  examining  the  throat  and  upper  air-passages 
(1864);  cutting-forceps  for  the  removal  or  plaster  j 
dressing*  (1868);  depilating- forceps  (1874);  and  , 
coililage-M-iseior*  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  dense 
tissue*  (1881).  Ho  is  the  originator  and  editor  of 
the  “ American  Journal  of  Dermatology,”  and  has 
published  numerous  monographs,  including  “ T nsut- 


i ment  of  Venereal  Diseases  in  Vienna  Hospital” 
i (1872),  and  “Anomalous  Localities  of  Chancres" 
I (1874).  He  delivered  an  address  on  “Specialists 
1 and  Specialties  in  Medicine”  before  the  alumni  of 
the  University  of  Vermont  in  1876. 

HENRY,  Patrick,  statesman,  b.  at  Studlev, 
Hanover  eo.,  Va.,  251  May,  1736;  d.  in  Rod  Hill, 
Charlotte  eo.,  Va.,  6 June,  1799.  His  father,  John 
Henry,  was  a Scotchman,  son  of  Alexander  nenry 
and  Jean  Robertson,  a cousin  of  the  historian 
William  Robertson 
And  of  the  mother  of 
Lord  Brougham,  nis 
mother  was  Sarah 
Winston,  of  the  Eng- 
lish family  of  that 
name.  The  fat  her  of 
Patrick  Henrv  gave 
his  son  a classical 
education,  but  he  en- 
tered upon  business 
at  an  early  age.  At 
eighteen  he  married, 
and,  having  tried 
farming  and  mer- 
chandise without  suc- 
cess, became  a lawver 
in  1700.  His  fc c- 
IxMtks  show  a large 
practice  from  the  tie- 
ginning  of  hi*  pro- 
fessional life;  but  his  surpassing  powers  as  an  orator 
were  not  discovered  till,  in  December,  1763,  he  ar- 
gued what  is  known  as  the  “ Parson’s  cause.”  This 
was  a suit  brought  by  a minister  of  the  established 
church  in  Virginia  to  recover  his  salary,  which  had 
been  fixed  at  16,000  pounds  of  tobacco.  A short 
crop  had  caused  a great  advance  in  its  market  price, 
ana  induced  the  colonial  legislature  to  pass  an  act 
commuting  the  salaries  of  tne  ministers  into  money 
at  the  rate  of  two  pence  for  a pound  of  tobacco, 
which  was  its  former  price.  This  act  bad  not  been 
approved  by  the  king,  but  the  house  of  burgesses 
determined  to  enforce  it  In  hi*  speech  for  the  de- 
fence Mr.  Henry  displayed  powers  of  oratory  of  the 
first  order,  ana  boldly  struck  the  key-note  of  the 
American  Revolution  by  arguing  that  “a  king,  by 
disallowing  acts  of  a salutary  nature,  from  Wing 
the  father  of  hi*  people,  degenerates  into  a tyrant, 
and  forfeits  all  right  to  hi*  subjects’  obedience.” 
The  passage  of  the  stamj>-act  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment in  1765  was  made  known  in  the  colonies  in 
May,  1765.  They  had  remonstrated  against  its  pro- 
l*>sed  passage ; but  no  one  was  bold  enough  to  coun- 
sel resistance  to  it*  enforcement  until,  upon  the  res- 
ignation of  a member  of  the  Virginia  house  of  bur- 
gesses from  Louisa  county,  Mr.  Henry  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  On  29  May,  1765,  nine  davs 
after  taking  hi*  seat,  and  on  hi*  twenty-nint  h birth- 
day, he  moved  a series  of  resolution*  defining  the 
right*  of  the  colon v,  and  pronouncing  the  stamp- 
act  unconstitutional*  and  subversive  of  British  and 
American  liberty.  These  were  resisted  by  all  the 
men  that  had  been  previously  leader*  in  that  body. 
After  a speech  of  great  eloquence,  which  was  de- 
scried by  Thomas  Jefferson  as  surpassing  any- 
thing he  ever  heard,  Mr.  Henry  carried  five  of  his 
resolution*,  the  last  by  a majority  of  only  one.  Tlio 
whole  series  were  published,  and  the  public  mind 
lieeame  so  inflamed  that  everywhere  resistance  to 
the  tax  was  ojH’nly  mud<>,  utid  it*  enforcement  N?- 
catno  impracticable.  Mr.  Henry  at  oneo  became 
the  leader  in  hi*  colony.  In  llav,  1773,  he,  w ith 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  Dabney 
Carr,  carried  through  the  Virginia  house  of  bur- 
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gesses  a resolution  establishing  committees  of 
correspondence  between  the  colonies,  which  gave 
unity  to  the  Revolutionary  agitation,  and  in  May, 
1774,  he  was  foremost  in  the  movement  to  call  a 
Continental  congress.  At  this  time  the  celebrated 
George  Mason  first  met  Henry,  and  recorded  his 
estimate  of  him  in  these  words:  “lie  is  by  far  the 
most  powerful  speaker  I ever  heard.  Every  word 
he  says  not  only  engages  but  commands  the  atten- 
tion, and  your  passions  are  no  longer  your  own 
when  he  addresses  them.  But  his  eloquence  is  the 
smallest  jmrt  of  his  merit.  He  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  first  man  upon  this  continent,  as  well  in  abili- 
ties as  public  virtues,  and  hail  he  lived  in  Rome 
about  trie  time  of  the  first  Punic  war,  when  the 
Roman  people  hud  arrived  at  their  meridian  glory, 
and  their  virtues  not  tarnished,  Mr.  Henry’s  talents 
must  have  put  him  at  the  head  of  that  glorious 
commonwealth." 

Ho  was  a delegate  to  the  1st  Continental  con- 
gress, and  opened  its  deliberations  by  a speech 
that  won  him  the  reputation  of  bein^  the  fore- 
most omtor  on  the  continent.  In  this  speech  he 
declared,  “ I am  not  a Virginian,  but  an  American." 
In  congress,  Ilenrv  served  on  several  important 
committees,  among  which  was  that  to  prepare  the 
address  to  the  king.  The  first  draft  or  this  paper 
is  said  to  have  been  from  his  pen  : but  as  it  was  too 
advanced  for  the  party  represented  by  John  Dick- 
inson, the  latter  was  addin]  to  the  committee  and 
modified  the  address,  if  he  did  not  recast  it.  At  a 
most  critical  period  in  the  deliberations  of  that 
congress,  Joseph  Galloway,  a Tory,  introduced  a 
plan  of  reconciliation  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies,  which  would  have  left  them  in 
somewhat  the  same  relations  to  each  other  as  were 
subsequent  I v established  between  England  and 
Canada.  The  plan  was  advocated  by  some  of  the 
foremost  members,  and  it  was  believed  that  it  had 
the  approval  of  the  government.  Mr.  Henry  led 
the  opposition  to  it,  and  was  the  only  one  noted  by 
John  Adams  in  his  diary  as  opposing  it  in  debate. 
It  was  defeated  by  the  vote  of  one  colony  only,  and 
thus  the  destiny  of  the  continent  was  changed. 
On  25  March,  1775,  Mr.  Henry  moved  in  the  Vir- 
ginia convention  that  the  colony  lie  put  into  a state 
of  defence  at  once,  preparatory  to  the  war,  which 
was  imminent,  and  carried  bis  motion  by  a speech 
that  for  true  eloquence  has  never  been  surjiaased. 
In  May  following  he  led  a volunteer  force  against 
Lord  Dunmore.  the  royal  governor  of  Virginia,  in 
order  to  compel  him  to  restore  the  colony’s  gun- 
powder, which  had  been  removed  by  him  from  the 
public  magazine  and  put  on  board  a British  ship. 
This  was  the  first  resistance  by  anus  to  the  British 
authority  in  that  colony.  After  obtaining  from 
the  governor  remuneration  for  the  gunpowder,  he 
repaired  to  the  Continental  congress,  then  holding 
its  second  session,  and  at  its  close  accepted  the 
commission  of  colonel  of  the  1st  Virginia  regiment, 
and  commander  of  all  the  Virginia  forces,  which 
had  been  given  him  by  the  convention  of  his  state 
in  his  alienee.  His  want  of  military  axperienoa 
gave  occasion  to  some  jealousy  on  the  part  of  other 
officers,  and  when  the  Virginia  troops  were  soon 
afterward  taken  into  the  Continental  army,  con- 
gress, in  commissioning  the  officers,  made  a sub- 
ordinate a brigadier-general,  and  offered  Col.  llenry 
the  command  of  a single  regiment,  which  slight 
was  followed  by  his  refusal  to  accept  the  commis- 
sion. He  was  at  once  elected  to  the  Virginia  con- 
vention. which  met  in  May,  1776.  Here  he  ar- 
ranged the  introduction  of  the  resolutions  direct- 
ing the  delegates  in  congress  to  move  for  independ- 
ence, and  determining  that  the  colony  should  at 


once  frame  a bill  of  rights  and  a constitution  as 
an  independent  state.  By  his  powers  of  oratory  he 
overcame  all  opposition,  and  obtained  a unanimous 
vote  for  the  resolutions.  He  was  active  in  the 
formation  of  the  constitution  of  his  state,  which 
served  as  a model  for  the  other  states,  and  he  pro- 
! posed  the  section  of  the  Virginia  bill  of  rights  that 
I guarantees  religious  liberty.  Through  nis  exer- 
| tions,  Virginia  afterward  asked  and  obtained  an 
1 amendment  to  the  Federal  constitution,  embodying 
in  it  a similar  guarantee.  On  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  in  1776,  he  was  elected  the  first  gover- 
nor of  the  state,  and  was  re-elected  in  1777  and  in 
1778.  Not  being  eligible  under  the  constitution 
for  four  years  afterward,  he.  returned  to  the  legis- 
lature, but  was  again  elected  governor  in  1784  and 
1785,  and  in  1786  declined  a re-election.  Hi  WM 
again  elected  in  1796,  but  again  declined.  During 
his  first  sendee  os  governor  he  had  to  inaugurate 
a new  government  in  the  midst  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  and  his  executive  talents  were  put  to  a 
severe  test,  which  they  stood  in  such  a manner  as 
greatly  added  to  his  renown.  In  1777  he  planned 
and  sent  out  the  expedition,  under  Gen.  George 
Rogers  Clarke,  which  conquered  the  vast  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio,  and  forced  England  to  yieliJ 
it  at  the  treaty  of  peace.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  advocated  the  return  of  the  banished  Tories, 
and  opening  our  ports  at  once  to  immigration  and 
to  commerce.  He  resisted  the  performance  on  our 
part  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  until  that 
power  hail  performed  her  treaty  obligation  to  sur- 
render the  northwestern  posts.  He  won  n firm  and 
jiersistent  advocate  of  our  right  to  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  whose  mouth  was  held  hv 
Spain,  a matter  of  such  importance  that  at  one 
I time  it  threatened  the  disruption  of  the  Union. 

I He  early  saw  the  defects  in  the  articles  of  confed- 
eration, and  advocated  a stronger  Federal  govern- 
: ment.  He  declined  the  appointment  as  delegate 
to  the  convention  that  framed  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  because  of  private  reasons:  but 
served  in  the  state  convention  of  1788,  which  rati- 
fied it.  He  advocated  the  adoption  of  amendments 
to  the  constitution  before  its  ratification  by  Vir- 
ginia, and  offered  the  amendments  that  were  recom- 
mended by  the  convention,  the  most  important  of 
which  have  been  adopted.  Many  of  his  predictions 
as  to  the  future  of  the  Federal  government  read 
like  prophecy  in  the  light  of  subsequent  history 
Among  other  things,  he  distinctly  foretold  the 
abolition  of  slavery  by  congress,  in  a speech  in 
the  convention,  delivered  24  June,  1788  (see  Ell»- 
' ott’s  “ Debater*  roL  iii.,  p.  589k  >n  which  he  wJ: 
“ Among  ten  thousand  implied  powers  which  they 
may  assume,  they  may,  if  engaged  in  war,  liberate 
every  one  of  vour  slaves  if  they  please.  And  this 
must  and  will  be  done  by  men,  a majority  of  whom 
have  not  a common  interest  with  you. . . . Another 
thing  will  contribute  t«  bring  this  event  about. 
Slavery  is  detested.  We  feel  its  fatal  effects;  we 
deplore  it  with  all  the  pity  of  humanity.  Let  all 
these  considerations,  at  some  future  period,  press 
with  full  force  on  the  minds  of  congress.  Let  that 
urbanity,  which  1 trust  will  distinguish  America, 
and  the  necemityof  national  defence — let  all  these 
, things  operate  on  their  minds;  they  will  search 
that,  paper  and  see  if  they  have  power  of  manu- 
mission. And  have  they  not,  sir!  Have  they  not 
I power  to  provide  for  the  general  defence  and  wei- 
! faref  May  they  not  think  that  these  call  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  t May  they  not  pronounce  all 
slaves  free  f and  will  they  not  be  warranted  by 
t hat  power  f This  is  no  ambiguous  implication  or 
j logical  deduction.  The  paper  speaks  to  the  point. 
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They  have  the  power  in  clear,  unequivocal  terms, 
and  will  clearly  and  certainly  exercise  it,"  The 
adoption  of  the  first  eleven  amendment#  having 
quieted  in  a great  measure  his  apprehensions  os 
to  the  constitution,  he  sustained  the  administra- 
tion of  Washington,  though  not  fully  approving 
of  all  its  measures.  The  earliest  manifestations  of 
the  French  revolution  caused  him  to  predict  the 
result,  and  the  influence  of  French  infidelity  and 
Jacobinism  upon  America  excited  his  alarm,  lest 
thev  should  produce  disunion  and  anarchy.  He 
retired  from  public  life  in  1791,  after  a continu- 
ous service  of  twenty-six  years,  but  continued  the 
practice  of  law.  which  he  had  resumed  at  the  dose 
of  the  Revolution  with  great  success.  He  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Henry  Lee  U.  8.  senator  in 
17J4.  Washington  offered  to  make  him  secretary 
of  ?tate  in  1795,  and  afterward  chief  justice  of  the 
United  Stales,  and  President  John  Adams  nomi- 
nated him  as  a special  minister  to  France.  But 
the  slate  of  hi#  health,  and  the  care  of  a large  fam- 
ily, caused  him  to  decline  these  offices.  In  1799, 
on  the  passage  of  the  Virginia  resolutions  claiming 
the  right  of  a state  to  resist  the  execution  of  an 
obnoxious  act.  of  congress,  he  was  induced  by  an 
a|>}>cal  of  Washington  to  offer  himself  for  a seat 
iu  the  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  what 
they  both  considered  a doctrine  fraught  with  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  Union.  He  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  which  occa- 
sioned the  resolutions,  and  iu  h»s  speech  as  a can- 
didate he  urged  the  use  of  every  constitutional 
neons  to  effect  their  repeal.  He  was  elected,  but 
died  before  taking  his  seat. 

The  transcendent  powers  of  Mr.  Henry  as  an 
orator  an*  testified  to  by  SO  many  men  of  the  great- 
est culture  and  ability  that  lie  justly  ranks  among 
the  gnait  orators  of  the  world.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished men  that  heard  him.  and  hnvc  left  on 
record  their  impressions,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned : Ur.  Archibald  Alexander  said  of  him  : 
“From  my  earliest  childhood  1 hail  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  of  the  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry. 
On  this  subject  there  existed  but  one  opinion  m 
the  country.  The  power  of  his  eloquence  was  felt 
equally  by  the  learned  and  the  unlearned.  No 
man  who  ever  hoard  him  speak  on  any  important 
occasion  could  fuil  to  admit  his  uncommon  power 
over  the  minds  of  hi#  hearers.  . . . The  power  of 
Henry’s  eloquence  was  due,  first,  to  the  greatness 
of  his  emotion  and  passion,  accompanied  with  a 
versatility  which  enabled  him  to  assume  at  once  any 
emotion  or  passion  which  suited  his  ends.  Not 
less  indispensable,  secondly,  was  a matchless  per- 
fection of  the  organs  of  expression,  including  the 
apparatus  of  voice,  intonation,  pause,  gesture,  atti- 
tude, and  indescribable  play  or  countenance.  In 
no  instance  did  he  ever  indulge  in  an  expression 
that  was  not  instantly  recognized  as  nature  itself; 
yet  some  of  his  penetrating  and  subduing  tones 
wen?  atisolutely  peculiar,  and  as  inimitable  a#  they 
wen.-  indescrilmble.  These  were  felt  by  every  hearer 
in  all  their  force.  His  mightiest  feelings  were 
sometimes  indicated  and  communicated  by  n long 
pause,  aided  by  an  eloquent  aspect,  and  some  sig- 
nificant use  of  his  fingers.”  Thomas  Jefferson  at- 
tended the  debate  on  the  resolutions  against  the 
stamp  act,  and  wn»tc  concerning  it ; **  I heard  the 
splendid  display  of  Mr.  Henry's  talents  as  a popu- 
lar orator.  They  were  gn*at  indeed,  such  as  I have 
never  heard  from  any  other  man.  He  appeared  to 
me  to  speak  as  Homer  wrote."  And  in  describing 
Edmund  Pendleton,  Mr.  Jefferson  said  of  him: 
“ lie  had  not,  indeed,  the  poetical  fancy  of  Mr. 
Henry,  hi#  sublime  imagination,  hi#  lofty  and  over- 


whelming diction.”  Mr.  Wirt,  iu  his  “Life  of 
Henry,”  says  that  Mr.  Jefferson  considered  him 
“the  greatest  orator  that  ever  lived.”  John  Ran- 
dolph, of  Roanoke,  pronounced  him  the  greatest 
of  orators,  and  declared  that  he  was  “Shakespeare 
and  Garrick  combined.” 

Mr.  llenry  was  twice  married — first  to  Sarah 
I Shelton,  daughter  of  a neighbor,  and  afterward  to 
Dorothea  Spotswood  Dandridge,  a granddaughter 
of  Gov.  Alexander  Spotswood.  He  was  a devoted 
Christian,  and  left  a spotless  character.  His  life 
i has  been  written  by  William  Wirt  (1817),  by  Alox- 
: under  H.  Everett  in  8|iark#’s  “American  Biog- 
! raphy,”  and  by  Moses  Coit  Tyler  in  the  series  of 
, “American  Statesmen  "(Boston,  1887). — 11  is  grand- 
son, William  W irt,  b.  at  Red  Hill,  Charlotte  co., 

| Va.,  14  Feb.,  1881,  was  educated  at  the  University 
i of  Virginia,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of 
, art#  in  1850.  He  wu#  admitted  to  the  liar  in  1858, 
and  served  as  state’s  attorney  for  his  county  during 
several  years.  He  afterward  removed  to  Rich- 
mond, and  served  four  sessions  in  the  legislature, 
declining  a re-election.  He  is  vice-president  of 
the  Virginia  historical  society,  has  contributed  to 
current  literature,  and  has  delivered  several  his- 
torical addresses,  including  a “Defence  of  Cant. 
John  Smith’s  Narrative”  before  the  Virginia  his- 
I torical  society  on  24  Feb.,  1882,  and  one  in  Phila- 
I delphia  on  the  centennial  of  the  motion  for  inde- 
pendence. He  has  in  prtqiunition  (1887)  a “Life 
of  Patrick  Henry.” 

HENRY.  Pierre  Francois.  French  author,  b. 

| in  Nancy,  28  May,  1759;  d.  in  Paris,  12  Aug..  1833. 
He  became  a lawyer,  and  afterward  an  actor,  but 
did  not  succeed,  and  after  the  revolution  held  sev- 
| oral  municipal  offices.  He  wrote  a “History  of 
. the  Directory  ” (2  vote.,  Paris  1801),  and  translated 
! from  the  English  many  volume*  of  history,  travels, 
; and  biography,  including  Marshall’s  “ Life  of 
j Washington  ” (5  vols.,  Paris,  1807).  lie  also  wrote 
a “Description  of  South  America"  for  Mentelli’s 
“ Geogrnpliie  univeraelle.” 

HENRY,  Robert,  educator,  b.  in  Charleston, 
S.  I'.,  6 Dec.,  1792;  d.  in  Columbia,  8,  6 Feb., 

1856.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1814,  and,  after  travelling  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  returned  to  Charleston,  and  was 
minister  to  toe  French  Huguenot  congregation 
there  for  two  years,  preaching  alternately  in 
French  and  English.  He  became  professor  of  logic 
and  moral  philosophy  in  South  Carolina  college  in 
1818,  and  afterward  of  metaphysics  and  political 
philosophy.  He  was  president  in  1834-^5,  accepted 
the  chair  of  metaphysics  and  belles-lettres  in  1839, 
and  wa#  again  president  in  t842~’5,  also  perform- 
ing for  a time  the  duties  of  professor  of  Greek. 
Ho  wrote  articles  for  the  southern  reviews,  and 

Jtiblishcd,  besides  occasional  sermons,  eulogies  on 
onathan  Maggy,  and  John  C.  Calhoun. 

1IENRY,  William.  inventor,  b.  in  Chester 
county.  Pa.,  19  May,  1729;  d.  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  15 
Dee.,  *1786.  He  was  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  und 
his  grand parents  settled  in  Pennsylvania  in  1722. 
While  yet  a young  man,  he  began  the  manufacture 
of  fire-arms  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  was  afterward 
appointed  armorer  to  the  troops  that  wore  col- 
lected for  Braddock’s  expedition,  and  ordered  to 
Virginia.  In  1758  he  was  commissioned  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  in  1760  visited  England.  In  1771 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
examine  whether  the  opening  of  communication 
between  the  Delaware  and  Ohio  river#  for  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation  or  land-carriage  were  practica- 
ble. He  was  chosen  to  the  assembly  in  1776,  and 
the  following  year  wa#  elected  treasurer  of  Lon- 
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caster  county,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 
During  the  Revolution  he  held  the  rank  of  com- 
missary. He  was  a member  of  the  Continental 
congress  in  1784-’5,  and  during  the  former  year 
was  commissioned  president  judge  of  the  courts  of 
common  pleas  and  quarter  sessions  of  Lancaster 
county,  lie  was  a member  of  the  American  philo- 
sophical society,  ami  was  favorably  known  as  an 
inventor.  In  1768  he  invented  the  “self-moving 
or  sentinel  register,”  which  was  followed  in  1771  by 
the  “ screw-auger.”  He  was  among  those  antecedent 
to  Fitch  and  Fulton  in  the  application  of  steam  as 
a motive  power  to  propel  boats.  His  original  draw- 
ings, made  in  177D,  were  found  among  his  papers 
after  his  death.  In  1785  he  exhibited  the  “model 
of  a wheel-carriage,  which  rolls  close  in  against 
the  wind  by  wind-force.” — His  son,  Wllllura. 
manufacturer,  b.  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  12  March.  1757 : 
d.  in  Philadelphia,  21  April,  1827.  removed  in  1778 
to  Northampton  county,  where  ho  enraged  in  the 
manufacture  of  fire-arms,  and  in  1808  erected  a 
forge  on  the  Bushkili,  where  the  first  iron  that  was 
manufactured  in  the  country  was  drawn,  9 March, 
1809.  He  was  commissioned,  14  .Jan.,  1788,  justice 
of  the  peace  and  associate  judge  of  the  courts  for 
Northampton  county,  but  resigned  in  1814.  In 
1792  he  was  elected  one  of  the  presidential  electors 
of  the  state,  and  voted  for  Washington. — Another 
son,  John  Joseph,  jurist,  b.  in  Lancaster,  Pa,.  4 
Nov.,  1758:  d.  there,  15  April,  1811,  enlisted  in 
Capt.  Matthew  Smith’s  company  of  riflemen  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution,  and  took  part  in 
Arnold’s  expedition  to  Canada,  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  confined  for  nine  months.  He  sub- 
sequently studied  law,  and  wus  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1785.  In  1798  lie  was  commissioned  by 
Gov.  Mifflin  president  judge  of  the  2d  judicial  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  consisting  of  the  counties  of 
Chester,  Lancaster.  York,  and  Dauphin,  but  he  re- 
signed in  1810.  He  was  the  author  of  “Accurate 
and  Interesting  Account  of  Arnold’s  Campaign 
against  Quebec,  and  of  the  Hardships  and  Sufferings 
of  that  Band  of  Heroes  who  traversed  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Maine  from  Cambridge  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
in  the  Autumn  of  1773”  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  1812). 

HENRY,  William,  soldier,  b.  in  Charlotte 
county,  Va.,  in  1761 ; d.  in  Christian  county,  Ky., 
28  Nov.,  1824.  He  entered  the  array  when  a lad, 
and  fought  at  Guilford,  the  Cowpens,  and  York- 
town.  After  the  Revolution  he  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  took  part  there  in  many  conflicts  with 
the  fndians.  He  was  appointed  major-general  of 
Kentucky  volunteers,  81  Aug.,  1818,  commanded 
a division  of  three  brigades  in  the  battle  of  the 
Thames,  on  5 Oct..,  and  also  served  in  Scott’s  and 
Wilkinson’s  camjMiigns.  Gen.  Henry  was  a member 
of  the  Constitutional  convention  of  his  state,  and  of 
both  branches  of  the  legislature. — nis  son.  Robert 
Pryor,  h.  in  Henry's  Mills.  Scott  oo.,  Ky.,  24  Nov., 
1788;  d.  in  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  25  Aug.,  1826,  was 
graduated  at  Transylvania  college,  studied  law 
with  Henry  Clay,  and  was  admitted  to  the  liar  in 
1809,  serving  in  that  year  as  prosecuting  attorney 
for  his  district.  He  was  aide  to  his  father  in 
the  war  of  1812,  and  afterward  settled  in  Chris- 
tian county,  Ky..  where  he  liecarne  prosecuting 
attorney  for  that  circuit.  He  was  then  elected  to 
congress  as  a Clay  Democrat,  and  served  from  1 , 
Dec.,  1828,  till  his  death.  As  a member  of  the 
committee  on  roads  and  canals  he  obtained  t In- 
first  appropriation  that,  was  ever  granted  for  im-  i 
proving  the  Mississippi. — Another  son,  John 
Flournoy,  physician,  b.  in  Henry’s  Mills,  Ky.,  17  | 
Jan.,  1798;  u.  in  Burlington,  Iowa.  12  Nov.,  1878, 
was  educated  at  Georgetown  academy,  Ky.,  at- 


tended lectures  at  Jefferson  medical  college.  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  graduated  at  the  College  of 
physicians  and  surgeons,  New  York,  in  1817.  He 
had  previously  served  at  Fort  Meigs  in  1813,  as 
surgeon’s  mate  of  Kentucky  troops.  In  1825, 
while  a resident  of  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  he  organ- 
ized the  first  temperance  society  there.  He  was 
elected  to  congress  for  the  unexpired  terra  of  his 
brother  Robert,  served  in  1826-’f,  and  in  1881  be- 
came professor  in  the  Medical  college  of  Ohio, 
Cincinnati.  During  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1832 
he  was  active  in  relieving  the  suffering  in  that 
city.  He  removed  to  Bloomington,  111.,  in  1834, 
and  in  1845  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  where  he  prac- 
tised his  profession.  Dr.  Henry  contributed  ar- 
ticles to  medical  journals,  and  published  a treatise 
on  the  “ Causes  and  Treatment  of  Cholera  ” (1833). 
— Another  son,  Gustavus  Adolph  ns,  orator,  b.  in 
Cherry  Spring,  Scott  co.,  Ky.,  8 Oct.,  1804 ; d.  in 
Clarksville,  Tenn.,  10  Sept.,  1880,  was  graduated 
at  Transylvania  university  in  1825,  and  became  a 
lawyer.  He  was  a member  of  the  Kentucky  legis- 
lature in  1831 -'3,  and  shortly  afterward  removed 
to  Tennessee,  where  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Whig  minority.  He  achieved  great  reputation 
as  a public  speaker,  and  was  known  throughout 
the  south  as  tne  “eagle  orator  of  Tennessee.”  He 
was  in  the  Tennessee  legislature  in  1851,  was  four 
times  on  the  Whig  electoral  ticket,  and  in  1860 
was  a delegate  to  tne  convention  at  Baltimore  that 
nominated  Bell  and  Everett,  afterward  speaking  in 
their  behalf  in  the  northern  stales.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Confederate  senate  from  1861  till 
the  close  of  the  civil  war,  and  after  the  fall  of 
Vicksburg,  at  the  request  of  Jefferson  Davis,  made 
public  speeches  to  encourage  the  people.  He  was 
twice  a candidate  for  governor  of  Tennessee,  but 
was  each  time  defeated  by  Andrew  Johnson. 

HENRY,  William  Alexander,  Canadian  jurist, 
b.  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  80  Dec.,  1816.  He  was 
educated  at  the  high-school,  Halifax,  studied  law, 
and  was  udmitted  to  the  liar  in  November,  1840. 
In  1841  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  assembly,  in  which  he  sat  for  many  years. 
He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Canadian 
|Mirliument  in  1867  and  1869.  He  lias  been  mayor 
of  Halifax,  became  a member  of  the  provincial  ’ex- 
ecutive council  in  1849,  and  subsequently  held 
office  three  times  as  solicitor-general,  and  was  also 
provincial  secretary  and  attorney-general.  He  took 
a prominent  j>art  in  the  question  of  the  union  of 
the  British  American  provinces,  was  a delegate 
t<i  Great  Britain  on  public  business  in  1858  and 
1865,  and  in  the  winter  of  I860  took  part  in  an  un- 
successful negotiation  for  the  continuance  of  the 
reciprocity  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  Chariot  te- 
town  union  conference  and  to  that  of  Quebec,  and 
in  July,  1866,  with  the  delegates  from  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  met  in  Loudon 
and  adopted  a scheme  of  union  for  submission  to 
the  home  government,  which  was  adopted.  He 
was  a judge  in  the  trial  of  election  cases  in  Nova 
Scotia  in  1874,  and  was  appointed  a judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Canadu  in  October,  1875.  He 
was  instrumental  in  securing  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Canadian  fisheries,  in  establishing  a 
complete  system  of  telegraphs  for  Nova  Scotia,  and 
in  publishing  the  revised  statutes  of  that  province. 

HENRY,  William  Seaton,  soldier,  b.  in  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  in  1816;  d.  in  New  York  city,  5 March, 
185i.  Ilis  father  was  a lawyer  in  Albany.  The 
son  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy 
in  1835,  assigned  to  the  3d  infantry,  and  served  on 
the  frontier  in  the  Florida  war  of  1841 -’2,  and  in 
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the  war  with  Mexico.  He  became  1st  lieutenant, 

7 July.  1838,  captain.  18  May,  1846.  and  was  bre- 
vetted  major,  23  Sept.,  1846,  for  gallantry  at  Mon- 
terey. IJe  was  afterwanl  on  garrison  and  recruit- 
ing service  till  his  death.  Mai.  Henry  published 
“ Campaign  Sketches  of  the  War  with  Mexico  ” 
(New  York,  1848). — His  son.  Guy  Ternor,  soldier, 
h.  in  Fort  Smith.  Indian  territory,  9 March,  1889, 
was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in 
1861,  and  assigned  to  the  1st  artillery.  He  was 
promoted  to  1st  lieutenant  on  14  May,  was  on  Gen. 
McDowell's  stuff  at  the  hattle  of  Bull  Run,  and  j 
was  bre vetted  captain.  22  Oct.,  1862.  for  gallant!*)'  j 
in  an  action  near  Pocotaligo  river,  S.  C.  He  com-  I 
manded  a battalion  in  Hunter’s  advance  on  Charles-  ' 
ton  in  1863,  was  acting  chief  of  artillery  of  the  Do-  j 
partment  of  the  Sonth  in  June  of  that  year,  and  ' 
was  made  colonel  of  the  40th  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment on  9 Nov.  He  commanded  a brigade  in  the 
Army  of  the  James  in  1864-’5,  and  received  the 
brevets  of  lieu  tenant-colonel,  29  Sept.,  1864.  and 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  30  June,  1864,  for 
his  services  before  Petersburg.  After  the  war  he 
became  captain  in  the  1st  artillery,  1 Dec.,  1865, 
and  has  since  served  chiefly  on  the  frontier  against 
hostile  Indians.  He  suffered  severely  from  frost- 
bites in  the  Black  Hills  expedition,  and  wus 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Rose  Bud  Creek,  Mon- 
tana, with  Sitting  Bull.  17  June,  1876,  losing  the 
use  of  one  eye.  On  26  June,  1881.  he  was  promoted 
to  maior  in  the  9th  cavalry,  and  is  now  (1887)  sta- 
tioned at  Omaha,  Neb.  He  has  published  **  Mili- 
tary Record  of  Civilian  Appointments  in  the  U.  8. 
Army  " (2  vok,  New  York,  1865-71) ; “ Army 
Catechism  for  Non-com  missioned  Officers  and  Sol- 
diers” (Salt  Ijake  City,  1881);  and  "Manual  on 
Target  Practice*  (Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  1884). 

HENSHAW,  John  Prentiss  Kewley,  P.  K. 
bishop,  b.  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  13  June,  1792  ; d. 
near  r rederick,  Md.,  19  July,  1852.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Middlebury  in  1808,  and  spent  a year  at 
Harvard  an  a resident  graduate.  During  a visit  to 
his  native  place  during  this  period,  he  was  first 
deeply  impressed  by  the  truths  of  religion,  and  he 
subsequently  became  a member  of  the  Protestant 
Kpisco|ttl  church,  although  he  had  been  educated 
a«  a Congregational isf.  Shortly  afterwanl  Bishop 
Griswold  appointed  him  a lay-reader,  and  by  his 
jealous  Ul>ors  several  congregations  wen*  estab- 
lished in  different  parts  of  Vermont.  After  study- 
ing theology  and  taking  charge  of  a church  at 
lurblebead.  Mass.,  for  a time,  he  was  ordered  dea- 
con on  his  twenty-first  birthday.  Soon  afterward 
he  was  called  to  St.  Ann’s  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  ordained  priest  on  his  twenty-fourth 
birthday.  Twenty-six  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
as  rector  of  St  Peter’s,  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he 
went  in  1817.  On  his  accession  to  the  rectorship 
there  were  only  45  communicants,  but  at  the  close 
of  his  ministry  the  number  hail  increased  to  474, 
the  whole  number  added  during  his  incumbency 
being  900.  He  also  baptized  1,018  persons,  and 
presented  506  for  confirmation.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Maryland,  Dr.  Henshaw  (he  received  the 
degree  of  S.T,  I),  from  his  alma  mater  in  1830)  ex- 
crtid  an  important  influence  beyond  the  confines 
of  hi*  own  parish  and  city,  taking  an  active  j»art  in 
the  erection  of  many  churches,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  several  congregations.  He  was  a devoted 
friend  to  the  cause  of  missions,  and  performed 
valuable  services  in  the  conventions,  botri  diocesan  j 
and  general.  He  was  repeatedly  nominated  as 
bishop  of  Maryland,  but  fulled  to  receive  a suffi- 
ciently Urge  vote  to  secure  his  election.  On  the  I 
erection  of  Rhode  Island  into  a separate  diocese  he 
voa.  hi. — 12 


was  chosen  its  head  in  1843.  and  made  rector  of 
Grace  church.  Providence.  In  1848  his  health  be- 
gan to  fail,  and  in  1850  he  had  a stroke  of  apo- 
plexy. In  the  summer  of  1852  he  was  called  to 
perform  episcopal  functions  in  the  diocese  of 
Maryland  during  Bishop  Wittingham’s  nlnsence  in 
Europe,  but  was  again  stricken  with  apoplexy,  this 
time  fatally,  after  he  had  been  engaged  about  two 
weeks  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties.  Bishop 
Henshaw  poiNMd  a mind  naturally  clear,  sound, 
and  vigorous,  trained  to  patient  labor.  He  ranked 
high  as  a preacher,  never  reading  his  sermons,  but 
composing  them  with  care.  He  was  ulso  noted* 
inglv  happy  as  an  extemporaneous  speaker.  He 
published  many  sermons,  charges,  and  books, 
among  which  were  " An  Oration  delivered  before 
the  Associated  Alumni  of  Middlebury  College” 
(1827);  “Hymns"  (5th  ed.,  1882);  “The  Useful- 
! ness  of  Sunday  Schools  ” ( 1833) ; " Henshaw’s  Sheri- 
dan," being  “Lessons  on  Elocution,"  etc.  (1834); 
“Theology  for  the  People"  (1840);  “Memoir  of 
Right  Rev.  ('banning  Moore,  I).  D.” (1842) ; "An 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Second  Advent”  (1842); 
“ Lectures  on  the  Terms  Priest.  Altar,  etc*”  and 
“ The  Work  of  Christ’s  Living  Body  ” (1843). 

HENSHAW,  Joshua  Sidney,'  author,  b.  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  16  Oct.,  1811 ; d.  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  29 
April,  1859.  lie  was  a descendant  of  Jonathan 
Belcher,  and  his  name,  which  was  originally  Joshua 
Henshaw  Belcher,  was  changed  by  an  act  of  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  in  1845.  He  became  a 
teacher  in  Chauncey  Ilall  institute,  Boston,  in  1833, 
and  from  September,  1837,  till  1841  was  instructor 
of  mathematics  in  the  U.  S.  navy.  During  this 
period  he  made  a voyage  in  the  frigate  “ Columbia," 
an  account  of  which  was  published  under  the  title 
“Around  the  World,  by  an  Officer  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy”  (New  York,  1840).  After  resigning  his 
professorship  In  the  navy  lie  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Philadelphia,  but  in  1843  he 
was  reinstated  in  his  former  post  From  1848  till 
his  death  he  practised  law  in  Utica.  He  published 
“ Philosophy  of  Human  Progress”  (1885);  “Incite- 
ments to  Moral  and  Intellectual  Well-Doing” 
(1836);  “Life  of  Father  Mathew”  (1847);  and 
“United  States  Manual  for  Consuls”  (1849),  A 
work  on  “ Bible  Ethics  ” was  left  unfinished. 

HENSHAW',  William,  soldier,  b.  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  20  Sept.,  1735;  d.  in  Leicester,  Mass.,  21 
Feb.,  1820.  lie  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  of 
! Leicester,  whither  ho  removed  in  1748.  He  was  a 
lieutenant  of  provincial  troop*  under  Amherst  in 
1759,  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  Little's  regiment 
at  the  siege  of  Boston,  and  took  part  subsequently 
in  the  battles  of  Long  Island,  White  Plains.  Tren- 
ton, and  Princeton.  He  left  the  scrv loe early  in  1777. 
— His  nephew,  David,  secretary  of  the  navy,  b.  in 
Leicester,  Moss.,  2 April,  1791;  d.  there,  11  Nov., 
1852,  was  apprenticed  to  a druggist  in  Boston  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  and  carried  on  business  on  his 
own  toootmt  from  1814  till  1829.  He devoted  his 
leisure  to  study. acquired  note  as  a political  writer, 
published  pamphlets  and  review  articles  in  advo- 
cacy of  free-trade,  and  zealously  supported  the 
principles  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  elected 
to  the  state  senate  in  1826  and  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  1839,  after  holding  the  post  of  collector 
of  custom*  at  Boston  since  1830.  He  was  active  in 
promoting  the  earlier  railroad  enterprise*  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  was  interested  in  the  construction  of 
the  Boston  and  Worcester,  the  Boston  and  Albany, 
and  the  Boston  and  Providence  railroads.  On  24 
July,  1843,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Tyler 
secretary  of  the  navy,  but.  after  holding  the  office 
several  months,  was  rejected  by  the  senate,  and 
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succeeded  bv  Thomas  W.  Oilmor,  of  Virginia,  on 
15  Feb.,  1&44.  Among  bis  publications  were 
“ Letters  on  the  Internal  Improvement  and  Com- 
merce of  the  West”  (Boston,  1839).  — William’s 
grandson.  Daniel,  lawyer  and  journalist,  b.  in 
Leicester.  Mass.,  9 May,  1782;  d.  in  Boston,  Mass., 
9 July,  1883,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1808. 
studied  law.  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1809, 
and  practised  in  Winchendon,  Mass.,  till  1880,  then 
for  a number  of  years  at  Worcester,  Mid  afterward 
at  Lynn.  He  gave  up  hia  professional  business 
in  order  to  undertake  the  editorship  of  the  Lvnn 
“ Record,”  which  hp  conducted  till  its  discontinu- 
ance, a period  of  fourteen  years,  after  which  he 
resided  in  Boston.  He  read  many  papers  before 
the  New  England  Historic-genealogical  society. 

HENSLER,  Eliza,  singer,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass., 
about  1835.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a German 
shoemaker,  possessed  a fine  voice  and  a grace- 
ful person,  and  was  educated  for  the  operatic 
stage.  Her  first  appearance  was  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  New  York,  at  the  ago  of  fifteen.  She 
afterward  wont  to  Paris  to  complete  her  training, 
and  appeared  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  that  city,  but 
had  little  success.  She  then  went  to  Lisbon,  and 
became  a favorite.  On  10  June,  1889,  she  married 
the  ex-king  of  Portugal.  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  who  first  caused  her  to  lie  raised 
to  the  nobility  with  the  title  of  Countess  of  Ed  la. 

HENSON,  Josiah,  clergyman,  b.  in  Port  To- 
bacco, Charles  eo.,  Md.,  15  June,  1787;  d.  in  Dres- 
den. Ontario,  in  1881.  He  was  a pure-blooded 
negro,  and  was 
bom  and  bred  as  a 


t slave.  The  story  of 
his  life  served  as 
the  foundation  for 
Mrs.  Harriet  B. 
Stowe’s  novel  of 
“ U ncle  Turn’s  Cub- 
in.”  When  a young 
man  and  a preach- 
er, he  took  all  his 
master’s  slaves  to 
a relative  in  Ken- 
tucky, to  prevent 
their  passing  into 
the  hands  of  cred- 
itors, There  they 
J-  were  hind  out  to 

» neighboring  plant- 

He  worked  most  of  the  time  for  a good- 


natured  master  named  St.  Clair,  whoso  young 
daughter  read  to  him.  His  arms  were  crippled, 
like  those  of  l’ ncle  Tom  in  the  novel,  the  re- 


sult of  a blow  from  the  Marvland  overseer.  He 


paid  $500  towanl  purchasing  his  freedom,  but  was 
taken  to  New  Orleans  by  his  master's  son  to  l»e 


sold,  when  the  latter  was  attacked  with  yellow 
fever,  and  the  slave  accom|ianiod  him  back  to 
Kentucky  and  nursed  him  through  his  sickness. 
He  finally  escaped  with  his  wife,  carrying  his  two 
children  on  his  back  through  the  swamps  to  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  had  friends  among  t he  colored 


people,  and  then  across  the  wildprness  to  San- 
uuskv,  whence  they  were  conveyed  to  Canada  by 
the  benevolent  captain  of  a schooner.  “Uncle 
Si,”  as  he  wa«  called,  settled  with  his  family  at 
Colchester.  <>ntario.  He  was  the  captain  of  a 
comjiany  of  colored  men  during  the  Canadian  re- 
bellion. Subsequently  he  took  up  a tract  of  land 
on  Sydenham  river,  where  the  town  of  Dresden 
was  afterward  situated.  There  he  pros|**rvd  as  a 
farmer,  and  was  the  pastor  of  a church.  At  the 
age  of  fifty-five  he  began  to  learn  to  read  and 


write.  He  met  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  described  to  her 
the  events  of  his  life.  He  also  wrote  an  “ Autobi- 
ography,” which  was  afterward  published,  with  an 
introduction  by  Mrs.  Stowe  (Boston.  1858).  In 
1850  he  went  to  England,  and  lectured  in  London. 
He  visited  England  again  in  1852.  and  a third 
time  in  1878.  on  which  occasion  he  lectured  and 
preached  in  various  cities,  and  was  entertained  at 
Windsor  Castle  bv  Oueen  Victoria 

HENSON,  Poindexter  Smith,  clergyman,  h. 
in  Fluvanna  county,  Va,  7 Dec.,  1831.  * He  was 
graduated  at  Richmond  college  in  1848,  and  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  1851.  He  taught  in 
Milton,  N.  C.,  for  two  years,  at  the  same  time 
studying  law  and  editing  a weekly  naper,  and  was 
professor  of  natural  science  in  the  Chowan  female 
college  at  Murfreesl»omugh,  N.  C.,  for  two  years. 
Aftor  beginning  the  practice  of  the  law  in  his  na- 
tive county,  he  was  ordained  as  minister  of  the 
Baptist  church  in  Fluvanna  in  February,  1858. 
He  also  conducted  a female  seminary  while  he  was 
there.  On  27  Dec.,  1867.  he  l*ecame  pastor  of  the 
Broad  street  ehureh  in  Philadelphia,  which  be  left 
in  1887,  to  organize  the  Memorial  church,  where 
he  gathered  the  largest  Protestant  congregation  in 
that  city.  Dr.  Henson  is  also  editor  of  the  **  Bap- 
tist Teacher.”  In  1878  he  declined  the  presidency 
of  Lcwisburg  universil  v. 

HENTZ,  Nicholas  .Mamdlns,  educator,  h.  in 
Versailles,  France.  25  July,  1797;  d.  in  Marianna. 
Fla.,  4 Nov.,  1856.  He  studied  medicine  and 
learned  the  art  of  miniature-painting  in  Paris, 
emigrated  to  the  doited  states  in  1816.  taught 
French  and  miniature-painting  in  Boston.  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  places,  and  in  1824-7*  was  as- 
sociated with  George  Bancroft  in  the  Round  Hill 
school  at  Northampton,  Mass.  In  1826-*30  he  was 
professor  of  modem  languages  and  helles-lettm 
in  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  He  removed 
with  his  wife  to  Covington.  Kv..  in  1881,  and  in 
the  following  year  they  took  charge  of  a female 
seminary  near  Cincinnati.  They  afterward  con- 
ducted various  schools  in  Alabama  and  Georgia, 
and  in  1851  removed  to  Marianna.  Fla.,  on  account 
of  the  illness  of  Prof.  Hentz.  He  was  an  ento- 
mologist of  repute,  and  the  aut  hor  of  a monograph 
on  the  “ Amelin  ides,  or  Spiders  of  the  United 
States,"  published  bv  the  Boston  society  of  natural 
history  (Boston,  18*5). — His  wife.  Caroline  Lee, 
author,  b.  in  Iiancaster.  Mass..  1 June,  1800:  d.  in 
Marianna,  Fla..  11  Feb.,  1856.  was  a daughter  of 
Gen.  John  Whiting,  and  married  Mr.  Hentz  in 
1824.  While  at  Covington,  Ky„  Mrs.  Hentz,  who 
had  written  a poem,  a novel,  and  a tragedy  before 
she  was  twelve  years  old,  competed  for  a prize  of 
$500  that  had  been  offered  for  a play  by  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Arch  street  theatre  in  Philiulelnhia 
The  prize  was  awarded  to  her  for  the  tragedy  of 
“ De  1 Jira,  or  the  Moorish  Bride,”  which  wa<  pro- 
duced on  the  stage,  and  afterward  published  in 
book- form.  “ I >a month,  or  the  Western  Wild," 
another  tragedy,  was  acted  at  Cincinnati  and  pub- 
lished in  a newspaper  at  Columbus,  Ga  “ Con- 
stance of  WenlenL-rg,*’  a third,  remained  unpub- 
lished. She  was  the  author  of  numerous  snort 
poems,  ami  a voluminous  writer  of  tales  and  nov- 
elettes that  were  published  in  periodicals  md 
newspapers,  and  many  of  them  afterward  collected 
into  volumes.  She  was  successful  in  depicting  the 
phases  of  southern  social  life.  Her  fir*t  two  looks* 
which  were  the  most  extensively  read  of  her  pro- 
ductions, were  “Aunt  Pattv’s  Scrap- Bag"  (Phila- 
delphia. 1846)  and  “ The  Mob  Cap”  <1H48)l  Her 
other  tales  include  “ Linda,  or  the  Young  Pilot  of 
the  Belle  Creole”  (1850);  “Rena,  or  the  Snow 
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Bird"  (1851> : •*  Man  ns  Wariand,  nr  thp  Ix>ng  Moss 
Spring  ” (1852);  M Wild  Jack,  or  the  Stolen  Child  ” 
(1853) ; “ Helen  and  Arthur,  or  Miss  Thusa’s  Spin- 
ning-Wheel  ” (1H53) ; “The  Planter's  Northern 
Bride " (1854);  “Love  after  Marriage,  and  other 
Stories  " (1854) ; “ The  Ixwt  Daughter  ” ; “ Robert 
Graham,  a Sequel  to  * Linda  * " (1858) ; an<l  “ Ernest 
Linwood  ” (1856).  Mrs.  Hentz  was  the  author  of  a 
nerd  called  **  Lovell's  Folly,”  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  show  the  incorrectness  of  the  prejudices 
entertained  against  each  other  by  northern  and 
amtbern  }>eoplc.  A sketch  of  her  life,  by  the  Rev. 
William  C.  uogdoit,  was  prefixed  to  “ Linda.*’ 
—Their  daughter,  Julia  L.,  b.  at  Chapel  Hill, 
N\  C„  in  1820;  d.  in  1870,  was  educated  by  her  par- 
ents. and  in  1840  married,  at  Tuskegee,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Keyes,  with  whom  she  re moved  to  his  home  in 
Florid*.  Before  and  after  her  marriage  she  wrote 
short  fjoeins,  most  of  which  wen*  never  published. 
In  1857  she  removed  with  her  husband  to  Mont- 
gomery. Ala.  Dr.  Keyes  became  an  officer  in  the 
Confederate  army,  and  after  the  war  took  his 
family  to  Brazil,  but  returned  in  1870  to  Mont- 
gomery. In  1859  Mrs.  Keyes  wrote  a prize  poem 
entitled  “A  Dream  of  Locust  Dell.”  A selection 
of  her  poems  was  published  by  her  husband. 
— Another  daughter,  Caroline  Therein*.  b.  in 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  22  Nov.,  1883,  was  educated  by 
her  parents,  ami  married  Rev.  James  O.  Branch. 
She  sent  a scries  of  letters  from  California  to  the 
“Southern  Christian  Advocate”  in  1875,  and  has 
published  manv  tales  and  sketches  in  magazines. 

HEPBURN',  James  Partis,  missionary,  b.  in 
Milton.  Northumberland  oo,  Pa.,  in  1815.  He 
**»  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1838,  and  at  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1836.  After  practising  in  Norristown, 
Pa.,  he  married  and  went  as  a medical  missionary 
to  China.  The  ports  not  being  opened,  he  spent  a 
year  at  Singapore,  prior  to  live  years  of  labor  at 
Amoy.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1845, 
and  settled  in  New  York  city,  but  in  1850  aban- 
doned a large  practice  to  go  as  missionary  to  Japan. 
Settling  at  Kanagawa,  be  has  been  engaged,  wit  h 
few  interruptions,  in  daily  dispensary  work,  as  well 
as  in  translation  of  the  llolv  Scriptures,  in  philan- 
thropic and  literary  labors,  and  especially  in  lexi- 
cography In  the  autumn  of  1872  the  mikado 
accepted  from  his  hands  a copy  of  the  Bible — an 
event  of  profound  significance,  and  so  felt  by  the 
Japanese,  He  has  published  a “Japanese- English 
and  English  - Japanese  Dictionary”  in  Roman. 
k*ta-karui  Japanese,  and  Chinese  characters  (1867; 
2d  ed.,  with  grammar,  1872  ; 3d  ed.,  1886).  The 
finished  work  includes  the  archaic  won  Is  of  the 
most  ancient  texts,  besides  the  expanded  vocabulary 
which  the  amazing  progress  of  new  Japan  has 
necessitated.  All  other  dictionaries  of  Japanese 
vocables,  in  other  language,  are  based  on  this 
American  scholar's  monument  of  industry,  which 
he  created  from  materials  that  were  gathered  by 
himself,  or  bv  natives  trained  under  his  own  eye. 

HEPWOKTH,  George  Hughes,  clergyman,  h. 
in  Boston.  Mass..  4 Feb.,  1833.  He  studied  theology 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1855,  His  first  pastorate  was  in  the  Unitarian 
congregation  at  Nantucket.  Mass.,  from  1855  till 
1857.  ^ In  1858  he  liecarnc  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Unity,  Boston,  with  which  he  remained  con- 
nected until  1870.  In  1862  he  took  temporary 
leave  of  his  church,  serving  at  first,  as  chaplain 
with  the  47th  Massachusetts  regiment  in  Louisiana. 
In  1863  he  was  transferred  to  the  staff  of  Hen. 
Banks,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  returned  to  his 
congregation  in  Boston.  In  1870  Mr.  Hepworth 


left  the  Church  of  the  Unity  and  spent  part  of 
the  year  in  Cambridge  as  a resident  graduate,  at 
the  same  time  preaching  on  Sunday  evenings  in 
the  Boston  theatres.  In  1870  he  was  invited  to 
fill  the  pulpit  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New 
York  city.  Here  he  remained  nearly  two  years, 

1 but  in  the  autumn  of  1872  delivered  a farewell 
; sermon,  in  which  he  declared  himself  a believer  in 
the  divinity  of  Christ.  He  then  formed  a new 
Presbyterian  congregation,  the  Church  of  the  Dis- 
| c inlet,  and  continued  for  several  years  with  his 
followers.  Subsequently  Mr.  Hepworth  minis- 
tered to  different  congregations  in  New  Jersey. 
He  has  recently  left  the  pulpit,  and  is  now  (188’7) 
a journalist  connected  with  the  “New  York  Her- 
ald.” His  published  works  include  “ Whip,  Sword, 
and  Hoe ” (Boston,  1864);  “The  Little  Gentleman 
in  Green ” (1865);  “Rocks  ami  Shoals”  (1870); 
“ Lectures  to  Young  Men  ” (1870);  “Christ  and  his 
Church ’’(New  York,  1872);  “Starboard and  Port” 
(1878):  and  a story  that  has  for  its  title  three  ex- 
clamation-marks, “I ! ! ” (New  York,  1885). 

ffERAULD,  Andr6,  French  scientist,  b.  in 
Dijon  in  1662:  d.  in  Versailles  in  1724.  The  Paris 
academy  of  sciences  having  invited  Louis  XIV.  to 
send  a mission  to  Mexico  in  1706,  Huet  proposed 
Herauld.  who  sailed  from  Brest  on  the  frigate 
“ I*a  Yaillante”  in  May.  1706,  landing  in  Mexico  in 
July.  He  immediately  began  his  explorations,  and 
in  two  years  collected  IKK)  botanical  and  over  1,200 
minerafogical  specimens.  Returning  to  France  in 
1709,  his  vessel  was  captured  by  the  English,  who 
confiscated  his  collections  and  took  him  to  Plym- 
outh as  a prisoner.  The  Academy  of  Paris  com- 
, plained  to  the  Royal  institute  of  Ijondnn,  and 
llereuld  obtained  the  restitution  of  his  collections 
in  1719.  He  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
arranging  them,  and  left  them  by  his  will  to  the 
Academy  of  sciences,  which  afterward  gave  them 
in  part  to  the  Judlll  des  pinnies  and  the  Museum 
of  natural  history,  llerauld  published  “ Flore  de 
la  Nouvello  Kspagne”  (6  vols.,  with  illustrations 
and  charts.  Paris,  1722);  “ Les  plantes  mcdicinales 
de  la  Nouvelle  Espagne”  (with  illustrations,  1721); 
and  “Plan  de  mineralogie  du  royautne  de  la 
Nouvelle  Espagne"  (1728). 

HERBERMANN.  Charles  George,  educator, 
b.  near  M Ouster,  Westphalia,  8 Dec.,  1840.  Ho 
came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents  at  the 
age  of  ten,  and  was  graduated  at  St.  Francis  Xa- 
vier’s college.  New  York  city,  in  1858.  After  teach- 
ing there  for  several  yearn,  he  was  appointed  in 
1869  professor  of  Latin  in  the  College  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  was  made  librarian  there  in 
1873.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  St. 
Francis  Xavier  in  1884.  lie  has  published  “ Busi- 
ness Life  in  Ancient  Rome”  (New  York,  1880). 
and  an  edition  of  Sallust's  “ Jugurtha"  (1886).  and 
is  a frequent  contributor  to  the  “Catholic  (Quar- 
terly Review  ” ami  other  periodicals. 

HER  DEBT,  Henry  William,  author,  b.  in 
London,  Enghmd,  7 April,  1807;  d.  in  New  York 
city,  17  May,  1858.  His  father.  Rev.  William 
Herbert,  was  a cousin  of  the  Karl  of  Carnarvon. 
The  son  was  graduated  at  Oxford  In  1829,  with 
honors.  In  the  winter  of  the  following  year, 
having  lost  his  property  through  the  dishonesty 
of  a trustee,  he  came  to  the  United  States  and 
after  teaching  the  classics  in  Newark,  N.  J„ 
in  1881  became  Greek  and  I^ntin  preceptor  in  a 
classical  institute  in  New  York  city,  where  he 
taught  for  about  eight  years,  devoting  his  leisure 
hours  to  writing.  His  first  literary  efforts  were 
essays,  which  were  sent  anonymously  to  the  lead- 
ing weeklies,  but  rejected  when  payment  was  de- 
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manded  for  them.  Irritated  by  this,  and  especial- 
ly by  the  return  of  a care  fully  prepared  article 
offered  to  the  “ Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  he  soon 
afterward  established  the  “ American  Monthly 
Magazine,"  the  editorship  of  which  he  finally  trans- 
ferred to  Charles  Fenuo  Hoffman.  His  first  novel, 
entitled  “ The  Broth- 
ers, a Tale  of  the 
Fronde"  (1834),  was 
issued  anonymously 
at  the  urgent  request  ' 
of  the  publishers.  It 
was  well  received  by 
the  critics  of  the  dav, 
and  attributed  to  Ci. 
P.  R.  James.  Gilmore 
Simms.  Theodore  8. 
Fay,  and  to  other  na- 
tive as  well  as  for- 
eign novelists.  But  , 
the  financial  reward  ; 
for  so  much  labor 
disheartened  the  au- 
thor, and  ho  resol  ved 
to  begin  the  study  of 
law,  and  to  practise  it  as  a profession.  In  order 
to  do  this,  as  he  soon  discovered,  he  must  become 
an  American  citizen,  and  he  would  not  do  this, 
notwithstanding  his  strong  desire  to  be  regarded 
as  an  American  in  sentiment  and  sympathy.  Be- 
tween 1837  and  1855  he  published  various  novels, 
but  afterward  devoted  himself  to  historical  com- 
position. He  was  ail  enthusiastic  sportsman,  and 
was  the  first  in  this  country  to  give  prominence  to 
that  department  of  literature.  Under  the  pen- 
name  of  “ Frank  Forester  " he  wrote  largely  for 
Rporting  papers,  issuing  also  several  works  on  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  He  was  also  industrious  as  a 
translator.  During  the  last  twelve  years  of  his 
life,  Mr.  Herbert’s  home  was  midway  between 
Newark  and  Belleville,  N.  J.,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Passaic,  where  he  owned  three  quarters  of  an  acre 
of  land,  with  a cottage.  This  spot  he  (ailed  “The 
Cedars."  and  hero  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife 
in  1846  he  lived  most  of  the  time  alone,  surrounded 
by  his  dogs,  of  which  ho  was  very  fond.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1858,  he  married  again,  and  about  throe 
months  afterward  his  wife,  influenced  bv  reports 
concerning  his  former  dissipation,  left  him.  and 
notified  him  through  the  newspapers  that  she  had 
applied  for  a divorce.  Thereupon  he  ordered  a 
grand  dinner  to  bo  served  in  his  rooms  in  New 
York  city,  and  invited  to  it  his  friends  of  olden 
times,  only  one  of  whom,  however,  accepted.  After 
dinner  Herbert  rose  from  the  table,  placed  himself 
before  a full-length  mirror,  and,  tuking  aim  from  [ 
the  reflection  in  the  glass,  shot  himself  through 
the  heart.  His  body  was  carried  back  to  “The 
Cedars,"  and  thence  through  his  private  gate, 
which  opened  into  Mount  Pleasant  cemetery,  he 
was  borne  to  his  grave  only  a few  hundred  yards  i 
from  his  cottage.  A plain  stone  marks  the  spot, 
and  on  it  is  carved,  according  to  his  wishes,  the  j 
word  Infelicixuimux.  A movement  has  been  set  j 
on  foot  to  erect  a monument  to  his  memory. 
His  novels  include  “ Cromwell " (2  vols.,  New 
York.  1837):  “Marmoduke  VVyvil"  (I843|;  “The 
Roman  Traitor  " (2  vols.,  Baltimore,  1846):  “The 
Puritans  of  New  England:  A Historical  Ro- 
mance of  the  Days  of  Witchcraft " (1853),  which 
was  subsequently  issued  under  the  title  of  “The 
Puritan's  Daughter”  (Philadelphia).  His  last  ro- 
mance was  the  “Saxon  Serf,"  which  first  apjKyired 
as  a serial,  and  when  completed  was  reprinted  in 
book-form  under  the  title  of  “ Sherwood  Forest " I 


(1855).  His  historical  works  are  “ The  Captains  of 
the  Old  World  ” (New  York,  1851):  “The  Cava- 
liers of  England,”  and  “ The  Knights  of  England  ” 
(1852) ; “ The  Chevaliers  of  France  ” (1853) ; “ Per- 
sons and  Pictures  from  French  and  English  His- 
tory," and  “The  Captains  of  the  Great  Roman  Re- 
public " (1854);  and  “ Memoirs  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
nis  Six  Wives"  (1855).  A companion  volume,  en- 
titled “The  Royal  Marys  of  Mediaeval  History." 
was  fully  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but 
unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  a money-lender 
to  whom  he  had  hypothecated  it,  chapter  by  chap- 
ter. as  the  work  progressed.  It  probably  went  to 
the  junk-dealer,  for  it  has  not  yet  oeen  found.  His 
l>ooks  on  outdoor  sports  include  “ The  Field  Sports 
of  the  United  Slates  and  British  Provinces  of 
North  America,"  with  illustrations  by  himself  (2 
vols.,  1848);  “Fish  and  Fishing  of  the  United 
States  and  British  Provinces  "(1849);  “ Frank  For- 
ester and  his  Friends  ” (London,  1849) ; “ Warwick 
Woodlands,"  a series  of  sketches  that  he  had  con- 
tributed in  1839  to  the  “ American  Turf  Register” 
(New  York);  three  collections  of  articles  that  had 
appeared  in  “Graham's  Magazine,"  entitled  “My 
Snooting-Box"  (1846);  “American  Game  in  its 
Season "(1858) ; and  “The  Deerstalkers";  “Com- 
plete Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen"  (1852);  and  * 
“ Home  and  Horsemanship  in  North  America  " (2 
vols.,  1857),  a large  and  costly  work,  the  practical 
portions  of  which  he  condensed  into  a small  vol- 
ume, entitled  “Hints  to  Horsekeepers"(1859).  As 
a translator,  Mr.  Herbert  was  very  industrious. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  “ Prometheus 
and  Agamemnon  "of  ^Ischylus,  done  mostly  for 
amusement  (1849),  his  translations  were  chiefly  from 
the  French,  and  consisted  of  five  of  the  romances 
of  Eugene  Sue,  with  two  or  three  of  those  of 
Alexander  Dumas,  and  Weiss’s  “ Protestant  Refu- 
gees" G854);  “Fugitive  Sporting  Sketches,  edited 
by  Will  Wildwood,"  appeared  in  1879,  and  his 
“ Poems,”  edited  bv  Morgan  Herbert,  are  in  press 
(1887).  David  W.  Judd  is  also  editing  the  “Life 
and  Writings  of  Frank  Forester,”  to  comprise  ten 
volumes,  two  of  which  have  been  issued  in  New 
York.  See  “Frank  Forester's  Life  and  Writ- 
ings.” by  Col.  Thomas  Picton  (1881). 

HER  BETTE,  Andr6  Paul,  French  iconog- 
rapher,  b.  in  Santo  Domingo  in  1769;  d.  in  Paris 
in  1817.  He  served  in  garrison  at  Santo  Domingo, 
1787-’91,  and  afterward  establishing  himself  in  the 
island  of  Tortuga*,  made  a rich  collection  of  plants. 

He  left  Tortngas  in  1798  for  the  United  States,  was 
employed  a*  a master  of  design  in  Harvard  college, 
ana  accompanied  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  to  Paris 
in  1802.  There,  with  Poitcau  and  Turpin.  Herbette 
was  given  the  task  of  illustrating  Humboldt's  pub- 
lications concerning  America,  and  had  exclusive 
charge  of  the  iconography,  1803-’ 11.  He  also  con- 
tributed designs  to  botanical  periodicals  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England,  and  published 
“ Apenju  sur  la  situation  politique  do  Saint  Do- 
mingue"  (Paris,  1809  ; 2d  ed„  with  charts,  revised, 
1817);  “Tniite  d’ioonographie  vegctale  des  Antil- 
les" (2  vols.,  1807);  and  “ Die  lion  naire  raisonne 
d’ieonographio  vtfgetale"  (1815).  Humboldt  ac- 
knowledges his  obligations  to  Herbette. 

HERBST,  John,  Moravian  bishop,  b.  in  Kemp- 
ten,  Germany,  23  July,  1735;  d.  in  Salem,  N.  C., 

15  Jan.,  1812.  He  came  in  1780  to  the  United 
Stabs,  where,  after  serving  for  twenty-five  years 
the  churches  Ht  Lancaster  and  Lititz,  "Pa.,  he  was, 
although  nearly  seventy-six  years  of  age,  conse- 
crated, 12  May,  1811,  to  the  episcopacy,  and  ap- 
pointed the  presiding  bishop  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  the  Moravian  church. 
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HERDOSAJiA,  Antonin  Modesto,  Mexican 
clergyman,  b.  in  Tepoapulco,  Mexico,  12  Feb., 
1709;  <1.  in  Puebla  de  Los  Angeles,  31  May,  1758. 
lie  became  a member  of  the  Jesuit  order  on  1 
June,  1730,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Indians  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he 
lift*!  twenty-four  roars.  He  founded  the  College 
of  St  Francis  Xavier  in  Puebla  de  Los  Angeles  for 
the  training  of  Jesuit  missionaries  to  the  Indians, 
and  built  in  Mexico  the  Colleen  of  St  Mary  of  Gua- 
deloupe for  Indian  girls.  He  wrote  “Constitu- 
cioncs  para  el  Colegio  de  Imlias  doncellas  de  Ntrfl 
Sra  de  Guadelupe  de  M^jico,”  "Conaultas  al  Rra6 
P.  Ignacio  Visconti,  GenerAl  de  la  Comnaftia  de 
Jesus."  “ Carta  al  Rmo  P.  GenerAl  de  la  Corap.  de 
Jesus  Luis  Centnrione.”  and  44  Represcn  taciones  al 
Arzobisf*  y A la  Real  Audiencia  do  Meiico,  sobre 
Ltt  fundaeion  del  Colegio  para  las  Indues. 

HEREDIA,  Jos6  Marla  de  (ay-ray -dee-ah), 
Cuban  anthor.  b.  in  Santiago  de  Cuba,  31  Dec., 
1800;  d.  in  Mexico  in  May,  1839.  His  early  years 
wen*  spent  in  travelling  with  his  parent*  in  Cuba, 
Florida,  Santo  Domingo,  Venezuela,  and  Mex- 
ico. In  1817  he  went  to  Havana,  where  his  studies 
were  completed.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1828,  and  in  the  same  year,  on  account  of  his  po- 
litical and  liberal  ideas,  he  was  banished  to  the 
United  States.  There  he  published  a volume  of 
poems  (New  York,  1825;  new  cd.,  enlarged,  2 vola., 
1832),  which  made  his  name  nt  once  famous  os  a 
lyrical  poet  in  every  Spanish-speaking  country, 
in  the  same  year  he  was  called  by  President  Victo- 
ria to  Mexico,  and  practised  law  there  till  the  end 
of  his  life,  filling  several  high  oftlces.  His  trag- 
edy **Sila”was  performed  in  1826,  44Til»erio  ” in 
1827,  and  “ Los  ultimo*  roinanos  ” in  1829.  Tho 
poems  of  Heredia  have  passed  through  numerous 
editions  in  Spain  as  well  as  in  the  Spanish -American 
countries,  and  have  been  translated,  totally  or  par- 
tially, into  English,  French.  Italian,  German,  and 
Portuguese.  The  best  Spanish  critics,  like  Lista, 
uintana,  Bello,  Caflete,  CAnovas  del  Castillo,  and 
enendez  Pelayo,  have  paid  high  tributes  to  his 
lyrical  talent;  while  French  and  English  writers, 
like  Villemain,  Ampere,  De  Mazade,  Kennedy,  and 
Longfellow,  have  also  bestowed  their  praises  on 
the  Cuban  poet.  There  has  been  recently  a move- 
ment in  Cuba  for  the  erection  of  a monument  to 
his  memory.  Heredia  also  published  44  Lecciones 
de  Historia  Universal"  (4  vols.,  1830-’l),  and  trans- 
lations in  verse  of  Alfieri’s  “Saul,  Chenier’s 
**Cayo  Graeo,"  Ducis's  44  Abuf&r,”  Voltaire's  44  Ma- 
homet.” and  Crebillon’s  44  Atreo  y Thiestes.” 
HEREDIA,  Pedro  de,  Spanish  soldier,  b.  in 
Madrid  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  15th  century ; d. 
at  sea  in  1555.  In  nis  youth  he  killed  three  noble- 
men in  a brawl,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  Madrid, 
taking  refuge  in  Santo  Domingo,  where  he  in- 
herited some  property.  In  1588  Tie  was  appointed 
to  supersede  the  governor  of  Santa  Marta,  and 
went  to  the  American  continent,  where  he  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  numerous  batt  les  against 
the  Indians.  Heredia  went  to  Spain  and  obtained, 
in  1532,  from  Charles  V.,  permission  to  explore 
ami  fiossess  the  territory  from  the  river  Magdalen 
to  the  Atrato,  as  far  inland  as  the  equator.  With 
three  vessels  and  about  100  men,  he  sailed  from 
Spain,  touched  at  Hispaniola,  where,  from  his  es- 
tates, he  obtained  more  men  and  a supply  of  horses, 
and  on  15  Jan.,  1533,  reached  the  coast  of  what 
was  then  called  the  province  of  Calamuri,  entering, 
in  11°  N.,  a port  which  he  called  Cartagena  de  lus 
Indian,  and  on  a small  island,  Codego,  he  laid,  on 
21  Jan.,  the  foundations  for  the  city  of  that  name. 
After  defeating  the  Indians  in  the  battles  of  Ca- 


nopote  and  TurvAco.  he  conquered  a large  terri- 
tory, and  founded . the  cities  of  San  Sebastian  de 
Buena  Vista,  Santiago  do  Told,  and  Villa  Maria. 
In  1535  he  had  a disagreement  with  the  newly 
elected  bishop,  Tom  As  de  Toro,  and  was  accused 
of  appropriating  the  treasure  found  in  the  Indian 
villages  without  accounting  to  the  crown  for  its 
share.  Ho  was  tried  and  sent  as  u prisoner  to 
Spain.  But  tho  council  of  India  exonerated  him, 
and  he  soon  returned  to  his  government.  Hearing 
that  Ant ioquia,  which  he  claimed  as  belonging  to 
his  dominions,  was  occupied  by  Benalcazar’s  troops, 
he  marched  against  them;  but  on  4 March,  1542, 
was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Panama  for  trial. 
The  judges  acknowledged  his  right,  and  he  was 
liberated.  On  27  July,  1543,  the  French  fleet  took 
Cartagena  by  surprise.  Heredia  fled  to  the  woods, 
and  the  city  was  plundered.  A special  commis- 
sioner was  sent  to  investigate  tho  government  of 
New  Granada.  Heredia  was  accused  of  malfea- 
sance, was  again  deposed,  and  in  1556  was  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Spain  on  the  fleet  commanded  by  Ad- 
miral Cosine  R<*driguez  Farfan,  which  was  lost  on 
the  coast  of  A frica. 

HEREFORD,  Frank,  senator,  b.  in  Fauquier 
county,  Va.,  4 July,  1825.  lie  received  a liberal 
education,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
har.  After  beginning  practice  in  Virginia  he  re- 
moved to  California,  where  from  1855  till  1857  he 
was  district  attorney  of  Sacramento  county.  He 
afterward  settled  in  West  Virginia,  was  elected  to 
congress,  and  twice  re-elected,  serving  from  4 
March,  1871,  to  4 Dec.,  1876,  when  he  took  his  scat 
in  the  U.  S.  senate,  having  been  appointed  in  the 
place  of  Allen  T.  Capeiion,  deceased.  He  was 
elected  by  the  legislature  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term,  which  expired  in  1881. 

H EKING,  Constantin,  physi  cian,  b.  in  Oschatx, 
Saxony,  1 Jan.,  1800;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 23  July, 
1880.  lie  studied  medicine  at  Leipsie,  at  Wflrz* 
burg,  where  he  was  graduated  as  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, ol*»te  tries,  and  surgery  in  1628,  and  at  the 
surgical  academy  in  Dresden.  Having  been  en- 
gaged to  write  a book  confuting  homoeopathy, 
he  read  Hahnemann’s  works,  became  a convert, 
sought  out  the  author,  and  became  his  personal 
friend.  He  was  for  a time  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics and  natural  science  in  Bcrckmann’s  insti- 
tute. Dresden,  and  was  sent  by  the  king  of  Saxony 
to  Surinam  to  make  botanical  und  zoological  col- 
lections. After  practising  medicine  for  a time  in 
Paramaribo  he  sailed  fnr  Philadelphia,  where  he 
arrived  in  January,  1833.  There  he  founded  a 
hoimoopathie,  school,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  any 
country.  From  1845  till  1668  he  filled  the  chairs 
of  institutes  of  medicine  and  materia  medica  in 
the  Philadelphia  college  of  homceopathy.  He  de- 
voted much  study  to  cures  for  the  bites  of  venom- 
ous serpents  and  for  hydrophobia,  ami  developed 
many  of  Hahnemann’s  theories.  He  was  joint 
editor  of  the  “Medical  Correspondent ” (Allen- 
town, 1835-’6),  of  the  44  Miscellanies  of  Homoeopa- 
thy " (Philadelphia,  1839),  of  the  M North  American 
Homoeopathic  Quarterly”  (New  York,  1851 -’2), 
and  of  the  44 Homoeopathic  News”  (1854),  and 
founded  and  edited  toe  44  American  Journal  of 
Houucopathie  Materia  Medico.”  He  published 
many  l>ooka  in  both  German  and  English,  includ- 
ing 44  Rise  and  Progress  of  Homceopathy  ” (Phila- 
delphia. 1834k  which  was  translated  into  several 
languages ; “Condensed  Materia  Medica”;*4  Effects 
of  Snake  Poison ” (1837);  “Guiding  Symptoms  and 
Analytical  Therapeutics”;  44  Hering’s  Domestic 
Physician”  (6th  cd.,  1856);  and  “American  Drug 
Provings  ” (vol.  i.,  Leipsie,  1853). 
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HERIOT,  George,  Canadian  statesman,  b.  in 
the  island  of  Jersey,  2 Jan.,  1766;  d.  in  Drum- 
mond villa,  Canada,  30  Deo.,  1844.  He  emigrated 
to  Canada,  and  was  a clerk  in  the  ordnance  de- 
partment at  Quebec  in  1700.  He  was  deputy 
postmaster-general  of  British  North  America  in 
1800-’tJ,  and  was  appointed  first  postmaster-gen- 
eral of  British  Nortn  America  in  1774.  He  par- 
ticipated in  several  battles  during  the  war  of 
18l2-’15,  was  second  in  command  under  I>e  Sala- 
berry  at  Chateauguay,  and  was  made  a C.  B.  as  a 
recognition  of  his  services.  He  was  deputy  for  the 
county  of  Drummond  from  1830  till  1834,  a pro- 
vincial aide-de-camp,  and  was  promoted  major- 
general  in  1841.  He  was  the  author  of  a “l)e- 
scriptive  Poem,”  written  in  the  West  Indies  (Lon- 
don, 1781):  “ History  of  Canada*1  (2  vote,  London, 
1804):  and  “Travels’ through  the  Canadas ”(1807). 
His  historv  is  taken  largely  from  Charlevoix's. 

HERKIMER.  Nicholas,  soldier,  b.  about  1715; 
d.  in  Danuta*,  N.  Y.,  10  Aug.,  1777.  His  name,  as 
commonly  written,  is  an  anglicized  form  of  the 
German  llrrrhheim«r.  His  father,  a native  of 
the  Rhine  Palatinate,  was  one  of  the  patentees  of 
the  tract  called  Burnet’s  field,  in  what  is  now 
Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.  Nicholas  liecame  at  the 
age  of  thirty  a*  lieutenant  of  militia,  and  was  in 
command  at  Fort  Herkimer  when  the  French  and 
Indians  at  tacked  German  Flats  in  1758.  He  after- 
wan!  lived  in  the  Canajoharie  district,  was  com- 
missioned colonel  in  1775,  became  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  safety  of  Trvon  county,  and  a vear 
later  was  made  a brigadier-general’  in  the  New 
York  militia.  He  was  a man  of  energetic  charac- 
ter, and  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  widely 
respected  of  the  Germau  citizens  of  the  province, 
amt  bv  identifying  himself  with  the  popular  cause 
contributed  an  element  of  strength  to  the  move- 
ment throughout  central  New  York.  He  had  be- 
come schooled  in  the  methods  of  Indian  fighting 
in  the  French  war.  In  1776  he  led  an  ex|icdition 
against  Sir  John  Johnson's  force  of  Tories  and 
Indian  allies.  II is  alert  and  vigorous  nature  is 
exemplified  in  the  following  curious  order,  the 
spelling  of  which  proves  that  his  acquaintance 
with  the  English  language  was  wry  slkht : “ Ser 
yu  will  orter  your  bodollven  do  mere  ns  Immie- 
dietlih  do  ford  edwanl  weiii  for  das  brofiesen  and 
amonicschen  tied  for  on  betelL  Dis  yu  will  disben 
yur  terrell  from  friml  Nicolas  heivhheimer.  To 
Camell  pioder  tel  linger,  ail  de  plats,  ochdoter  18. 
1776”  [Sir:  You  will  order  vour  tettalion  to 
march  immediately  to  Fort  Edward,  with  four 
days’ p revision- and  ammunition  fit  for  one  bat- 
tle* This  you  will  disotey  at  your  peril!  Frem 
vour  friend,  Nicolas  Hen*hbeimer.  To  Colonel 
Peter  Bellinger,  at  the  Flats,  October  18.  1776], 
After  the  fall  of  Tienmlerega  and  tho  retreat  of 
Gen.  Schuyler  to  the  Hudson,  Burgoyne  threat- 
ened to ’capture  Alltanr  and  join  hts  forces  with 
Howe’s  in  the  • i-t.  Wlien  the  co-operating  force, 
led  bv  Col.  Baity  St.  Leger,  and  consisting  of 
British  regulars.  New  York  loyalists,  and  Brant’s 
Indians,  had  invested  Fort  Schuyler. or  Fort  Stan- 
wix.  as  it  was  originally  called,  which  stood  near 
the  present  site  <>f  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Herkimer  marched 
to  the  relief  <>f  the  latter  place  at  the  head  of  the 
militia  of  Try  on  county.  St.  IiOger’s  force,  which 
had  marched  up  the  St,  lawrence,  cressed  e 
Oswego.  ami  pu-sed  through  the  Moha*  * 

It  consisted  «*f  about  800  white  troop 
Indians,  while  CoL  Gnnsovoort  had  oi 
in  Fort  Schuyler.  Gen.  Hcrkimer(  * 
out  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison. 

CoL  Gansevoort,  in  order  tbs*  ■**  mig 


sortie  at  the  moment  when  the  relieving  force 
came  up.  The  plan  failed,  because  the  militia 
were  delayed  in  the  inarch.  Herkimer  decided 
then  to  move  cautiously,  but  allowed  his  judg- 
ment to  be  swayed  by  the  reproaches  of  tbe 
younger  officers.  Col.  St.  Ix»ger  had  knowledge 
of  Herkimer’s  approach,  and  sent  a detachment 
to  intercept  the  militia,  who  were 
1,000  strong.  As  thev  advanced 
in  hasty  march  through  a wooded 
ravine  near  Oriskany,  the  British 
regulars  in  ambush  at  the  oilier 
end  and  the  Indians  on  both  sides 
opened  fire.  Tho  rear-guard  of 
the  Americans,  cut  off  from  tho 
main  body,  was  dispersed,  many 
of  them  were  taken  prisoners,  an5 
the  supply -train  was  captured. 

Herkimer's  homo  was  killed,  and 
he  was  severely  wounded.  His 
sutordinates  urged  him  to  retire, 
but  he,  declaring  that  he  would 
face  the  enemy,  seated  himself  be- 
neath a tree,  and  issued  his  orders 
while  smoking  a nine.  His  men, 
experienced  in  Indian  warfare, 
separated  into  groups  of  two  or 
three,  and  sought  the  shelter  of 
trees  and  rocks.  After  a long  and 
obstinate  fight,  and  an  impetuous 
sally  from  the  fort,  led  bv  CoL  Willett,  the  In- 
dians retreated,  and  after  them  the  British  troops. 
The  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  another  re- 
lief party  caused  St.  Ijeger  to  raise  the  siege  and 
hasten  back  tn  Canada  soon  after  the  lattle. 
About  one  third  of  the  militia  fell  on  the  battle- 
field, and  a.-  many  more  were  mortally  wounded 
or  carried  into  captivity.  Herkimer  was  carried 
on  a litter  to  his  house,  thirty-five  miles  away. 
The  wound  that  he  had  received  in  the  lpg  ren- 
dered amputation  necessary,  but  the  operation 
was  unskilfully  performed,  and  ho  died  ton  days 
afterward.  Congress,  in  October,  1777,  ordered 
a monument  to  his  memory,  but  it  was  not 
erected.  In  1827  Gov.  Do  Witt  Clinton  urged  on 
tin*  New  York  legislature  the  duty  Of  building  a 
monument  to  the  hero  of  Oriskany,  but  the  bill 
failed.  He  related  tho  suggestion  in  his  last 
annual  message  in  1828,  with  the  same  result. 
In  1844  Judge  William  Campbell,  author  of  tbe 
, “Annals  of  Trvon  County,”  sought  without  suc- 
cess an  appropriation  from  congress  to  redeem 
the  pledge  of  the  old  congress.  He  renewed  the 
proposition  in  the  succeeding  congress,  supported 
by  a petition  from  tbe  Now  York  historical  soci- 
ety. After  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Oriskany.  the  Oneida  historical  society,  pre- 
sided over  by  Horatio  Seymour,  brought  the  sub- 
ject again  to  the  attention  of  congress,  and  #4.100 
was  voted,  being  the  original  appropriation  of 
$500.  with  simple  interest.  The  sum  was  in- 
creased to  $10,000  by  private  subscriptions  and  an 
additional  appropriation  made  by  the  New  York 
legislature  in  1882.  Tho  foundation  is  of  lime- 
stone, and  the  pedestal  and  obelisk  of  granite. 

, Tho  total  height  of  the  monument  is  85  feet.  On 
I each  side  of  the  pedestal  is  a bronze  tablet  6 hr  4| 

I feet.  One  represents  the  wounded  general  direct- 
ing the  b-Ml©;  another  the  conflict  between  In- 
” -»i»  -•  men;  another  contains  the  dedi- 

rt h the  names  of  250  out  of  the 
t*.  These  tablets  were  the  work 
irt  foundry  of  New  York  city, 
‘li-  nephew,  John,  j »r- 
N.  Y..  In  1773;  iL  in 
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Danube,  N.  V.,  8 June,  1848,  was  a member  of  the 
state  house  of  representatives  from  1800  till  1808, 
and  as  major  in  the  war  of  1812  commanded  a l Mit- 
tal ion  of  New  York  volunteers  in  the  defence  of 
Sarkett's  H&rtxir  on  20  May,  1813.  For  several 
years  he  was  a judge  of  the  circuit  court,  resid- 
ing at  Danulie.  He  whs  elected  to  congress  as  a 
Democrat  in  1816.  After  removing  to  Meriden. 
X.  Y„  he  was  again  sent  to  congress  in  1822,  and 
re-elected  for  the  following  term. 

I1FKMAN,  John  Gottlieb,  Moravian  bishop, 
b.  in  Xieakr,  Prussia,  18  Nov.,  1789;  d.  in  Missouri, 
20  July.  1854.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  and 
the  theological  seminary  of  the  Moravian  church 
in  Germany.  He  cairn*  to  the  United  States  in 
1817,  and  labored  for  twenty-seven  years  in  vari- 
ous capacities,  among  others  as  prineifMtl  of  the 
Brown  board ing-sch (xi  1 for  boys  at  Nazareth.  Pa. 
Having  twen  elected  to  the  supreme  executive 
board  of  the  Moravian  church  in  1844,  he  relumed 
to  Europe,  where  he  was  consecrated  to  the  epis- 
copacy, 27  Sept.,  18441.  In  that  same  year  he  went 
out  on  a protracted  official  visit  to  the  missions  in 
the  West  Indies.  Two  years  later,  in  1848,  the 
general  synod  of  the  entire  Moravian  church,  a 
body  composed  of  bishops,  other  clergy,  and  lay 
delegates  irom  many  parts  of  the  world,  met  at 
Herrnhut,  in  Saxony.  Of  this  mod  Bishop  Her- 
man was  chosen  president,  llut  the  longer  ho 
remained  in  Germany  the  more  ho  was  dissatis- 
fied. He  longed  for  his  adopted  country,  and  in  the 
following  year  returned  to  the  United  States  as 
the  presiding  bishop  of  the  southern  district.  In 
1854  be  undertook  an  official  visit  to  the  mission 
in  the  Cherokee  country.  There  being  com|M»m- 
tively  few  railroads  in  "the  south  at  that  time,  he 
travelled  all  the  way  in  a private  carriage.  The 
hardships  of  this  journey  were  too  great  for  his 
waning  strength.  On  the  way  beck  ne  died  in  a 
fog-cabin  in  the  wilderness  of  southwestern  Mis- 
souri. Bishop  Herman  was  noted  for  his  earnest 
eloquence  and  for  his  genial  social  qualities. 

HERMSTAKDT,  Nicholas  Piet,  Dutch  mis- 
sioiurv.  b.  in  Haarlem,  Holland,  in  1521 ; d.  in 
Para,  Brazil,  in  1589.  He  was  a Jesuit,  went  to 
Brazil  in  1545,  and  prepared  himself  for  missionary 
work  among  the  Indians,  mean  while  teaching  in 
the  college  in  Bahia.  He  was  attached  in  1551  to 
the  mission  of  Pirahguinga,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  energy  and  his  success  with  tlie  In- 
dians, who  surname*!  him  A hare  belie  (**  the  flying 
father'*).  He  organized  the  Mainahuo  lmlf-hrceil> 
Ui  a colony,  which  he  named  San  Antonio,  six 
miles  from  Pirahguinga,  built  a college,  and  trained 
wmie  Mnmnlucoa  a • assistants  to  the  missionaries 
Hu  popularity  with  Indians  increased  as  he  learned 
the  Tapi,  a dudeot  of  the  Guarani  language.  which 
he  spoke  afterward  more  fluently  than  either  Soon- 
iah  or  [hitch.  At  the  invitation  of  Meen  do  Saji', 
governor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he  formed  a battalion 
"f  Mamalucos,  and  marched,  in  1558,  against  Ville- 
gaignon  and  his  French  forces,  who  occupied  an 
uland  at  the  entrance  of  the  Imy  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Rut  the  Tupinnmbos  and  Tomayoo,  allies  of  the 
French,  invaded  the  Mamalum  territory, and  llcnn- 
M/irdt.  n*t  liming  for  their  protection,  waged  against 
the  hostile  Indians  a bloody  war.  which  lasted  four 
J'ar*,  l.YVi-’ii;!.  and  was  terminated  by  the  treaty 
of  Upabrha,  in  which  the  invaders  agreed  to  lcav« 
the cotmtry.  In  1574  Hcnustaedt  was  apjioinied 
'bina*  (/,  the  missions  between  the  rivers  Plate 
■-‘-•ii.  He  built  several  colleges  in  Per- 
il Rio  de  Janeiro,  civilized  and  organ- 
iimn»m  forming  the  villages  of  the  Pa- 
*he  province  of  Kspirilu-Sanlo,  and 
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founded  the  city  of  Rerigtibo  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Uabapuana.  Hermstaedt  is  the  author  of 
“ Arte  da  Grammatica  tnais  usadn  na  Costa  do  Bra- 
sil ” (Lisbon.  1611).  His  “Drama  ad  extirpandn 
Brasilia*  vitia,"  “ Annales  (nvlesiasti  Brasil  i®/’ 
and  other  works,  were  published  in  the  “ Biblio- 
theca Scriptorum  Societal  is  Jesu  " (Rome,  1677). 

HERNANDEZ,  Francisco.  Spanish  naturalist, 
b.  in  Toledo,  Spain,  in  1530;  d.  in  Madrid,  28  Jan., 
1587.  He  was  physician  to  Philip  II.,  and  was 
sent  by  him  in  1578  to  Mexico  to  study  thu  plants 
and  animals  of  that  country.  Hernandez  wrote  a 
large  number  of  works  on  the  natural  history  of 
Spanish  America,  some  of  which  are  still  in  manu- 
script in  the  library  of  the  EscuriaL  Among  his 
published  works  is  “ Frandsci  Hernandez  renun 
medicarum  Nov®  Hispania*  Thesaurus,  seu  Plan- 
tarum.  Animaliuiu,  Mineraliutn  Mexicanonim  His- 
toria  cum  uotis  Joanuis  Terentii  Linc®i " (Rome, 
1648).  This  appears  to  be  the  same  as  a similar 
work  in  Spanish,  entitled  44  Plantas  y Animales  de 
la  Nueva  Kspafia,  y sus  virt  tides  jxir  Francisco 
Hernandez,  y de  Iaitin  en  Romance  por  Fr.  Fran- 
cisco Xiracnez ” (Mexico,  1615).  The  title  of  the 
latter  hook  indicates  that  it  was  at  first  written  in 
Ijatin  by  Hernandez,  and  the  Rome  edition  is  an 
extract  of  the  original  work. 

HERNANDEZ,  Joseph  Marlon,  soldier,  b.  in 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.;  d.  near  Matanzas,  Cuba,  8 
June,  1857.  When  Florida  was  annexed  to  the 
United  States  he  became  an  American  citizen,  and 
was  elected  the  first  delegate  to  congress  from  the 
territory  of  Florida,  serving  from  3 Jan.,  1823,  to 
8 March,  1825.  He  was  a member  of  the  territorial 
house  of  representatives,  and  was  chosen  its  pre- 
siding officer.  He  was  a brigadier-general  in  the 
Florida  militia,  and  during  the  war  with  the  In- 
dians entered  the  U.  S.  service,  and  served  from 
1835  till  1888.  The  expedition  that  captured  the 
Indian  chief  Osceola  in  1837  w’as  under  hi*  com- 
mand. Ho  was  upjM>inted  brigadier  - general  of 
mounted  volunteers  in  July,  1837,  and  on  10  Sept,, 
1837.  took  part  in  an  engagement  with  the  Indians 
near  Mosquito  inlet. 

HERNANDEZ,  Vicente,  Spanish  missionary, 
b.  in  Leon,  Spain,  about  1480;  d.  in  Tlalteloleo, 
Mexico,  in  1543.  He  was  a Franciscan,  and  went 
to  His]>aniola.  in  1520  with  Bishop  Geraldini. 
Witnessing  there  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards 
toward  the  C’aribs,  which  in  a few  years  caused  an 
nltnost  total  depopulation  of  the  island,  he  took  the 
jjart  of  the  Indians,  and  strenuously  opposed  that 
policy.  Hernandez  lived  several  years  among  the 
Card*,  learned  their  language,  and  had  gathered 
several  thousand  around  his  mission,  when,  in 
1524,  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  country  at  once. 
He  went  to  New  Sfiain.  and  founded  a convent  of 
his  order  in  Santiago  de  Tlalteloleo,  for  the  sup- 
port of  which  he  was  given  fourteen  Indian  villages. 
He  also  established  a model  garden  for  (lie  lieiieflt 
of  the  Indians,  and  that  institution,  called  Tepe- 
tlaxtoc,  soon  became  celebrated.  Hernandez  found 
that,  the  condition  of  the  Aztecs  in  New  Spain  was 
no  better  than  that  of  the  Card*  in  Hispaniola, 
since  the  Spaniards  treated  them  as  slaves.  He 
sought  the  help  of  the  pope,  and  in  company  with 
Betanzos,  provincial  of  Guatemala,  sailed  for 
Rome,  where  he  laid  his  complaints  before  the 
holy  father  in  1535.  Paulus  III.  promulgated 
the  celebrated  bull  “Veritas  Ipsa*'  (1537),  In 
which  he  reminded  the  conquerors  that  Indians 
are  men.  The  fiersecutioiis  ceased  for  a time,  but 
the  conquerors  revenged  themselves  by  jicrseeut- 
ing  Hernandez  on  his  return  in  1538.  lie  was 
accused  of  heresy,  which  brought  about  his  death. 
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HERNDON,  Mary  EH**.  author,  b.  in  Fa- 
yette county,  Ky.,  1 March,  1820.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Beverly  A.  Hicks,  an  educator,  taught 
in  Bowling  Green,  and  married  Reuben  Herndon, 
and  for  her  second  husband  Lundsford  Chile*. 
She  published  “ Louisa  Elton/’  a reply  to  “ Uncle 
Tom*  Cabin”  (Philadelphia,  1858),  and  subse- 
quently **  Bandits  of  Italy”  And  other  novels;  also 
a volume  of  “ Select  Poems.” 

IIEKNDON,  William  Lewis,  naval  officer,  b. 
in  Fredericksburg  Va.,  85  Oct.,  1813;  lost  at.  sea, 
12  Sept.,  1857.  fie  entered  the  navy  as  midship- 
man in  1828,  and  was  promoted  passed  midship- 
man  in  1834  and  lieutenant  in  1841.  Hi-  served 
on  various  cruisinff-stations  and  was  actively  em- 
ployed during  the  Mexican  war.  After  three  years 
of  duty  at  the  naval  observatory  he  was  sent  to 
the  south  Pacific  station,  where  hi  1851  he  received 
orders  detaching  him  from  his  ship,  and  directing 
him  to  explore  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  to  ascer- 
tain  its  commercial  resources  and  capabilities.  Ho 
started  from  Lima,  and  crossed  the  Cordilleras  in 
company  with  Lieut.  Lanlner  Giblmii.  who  sepa- 
rated from  him  to  explore  the  Bolivian  tributaries, 
while  Herndon  followed  the  main  trunk  of  the 
Amazon  to  its  mouth,  returning  to  the  United 
Static  in  1852.  The  report  of  this  expedition  was 
publishf.il  by  the  government  in  two  volumes,  of 
which  Hemuon  wrote  vol.  L, 44  Explorations  of  the 
Valley  of  the  River  Amazon  ” (Washington,  1853). 
This  work  was  extensively  circulated,  and  is  still 
cited  in  works  on  ethnology  and  natural  history. 
In  1855  he  was  made  commander.  He  took  service 
in  the  line  of  mail-steamers  plying  lietween  New 
York  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  On  Tuesday,  8 
Sent..  1857,  he  left  Havana  in  command  of  the 
“Central  America”  (an  old  steamer,  formerly 
named  the  **  George  I aw  ”).  carrying  a large  number 
of  passengers  returning  from  t’alifornia  and  gold 
amounting  to  $2,000,000.  The  ship  encountered  a 
cyclone  in  the  edge  of  the  (lulf  stream,  and  her 
hick  of  water-tight  bulkhead-  and  general  unsea- 
worthiness  allowed  water  to  extinguish  the  fires,  so 
that  steam  could  not  lx*  used  to  keep  the  ship  un- 
der control  or  to  pump  her  out  after  Friday  noon. 
The  next  day  a small  brig  was  signalled  to  stand 
by.  and  all  the  women  and  children  were  trans- 
ferred to  her  in  the  three  remaining  boats.  Hern- 
don kept  the  Ixmts  from  being  overloaded,  ami 
preserved  order  on  board  to  the  last,  lie  sent  his 
watch  to  his  wife,  saying  that  he  could  not  leave 
the  ship  while  there  was  a soul  on  board.  lie  took 
his  station  on  the  paddle-box  when  the  ship  was 
seen  to  lx?  sinking,  and  made  signals  for  assistance. 
At  8 r.  m.  the  steamer  went  down.  Some  of 
those  who  remained  on  deck  were  picked  up  by 
passing  vessels,  after  clinging  to  spars,  but  Hern- 
don and  428  others  wen*  lost.  1 1 is  devotion  to 

duty  excited  general  admiration,  and  led  his 
brother  officers  to  erect  a fine  monument  to  his 
memory  at  the  naval  academy  in  Annapolis.  A 
daughter  of  Commander  Hcrmion  liecame  the  wife 
of  Che-ster  A.  Arthur,  who  was  afterward  president 
nf  t he  i lofted  8Uttt> 

HERON,  Matilda,  actress,  b.  near  I London- 
derry, Ireland,  1 Dec..  1830;  d.  in  NVw  York 
city.  7 March,  1877.  She  caine  to  this  country  in 
early  childhood,  with  her  parents,  who  s<  tiled  in 
Philadelphia  In  that  city  Miss  lb-nm  studied 
for  the  stage,  under  the  tuition  of  Peter  Rollings, 
and  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Walnut 
street  theatre  on  17  Feb..  1851,  as  Bianca  in  Dean 
Milman’s  plav  of  " Fazio.”  In  1852  she  went  to 
St.  tauia,  and  in  1858  played  with  Miin  in  San 
Francisco,  although  her  manager  had  died  during 


the  voyage,  and  she  was  without  friends  and  un- 
known* even  by  reputation  when  she  arrived  in 
that  city.  From  California,  in  1854.  Miss  Heron 
came  to  New  York  city,  where  her  success  was 
confirmed.  Thereafter  she  appeared  throughout 
the  country,  and.  returning  to  New  York  in  1857, 
was  much  admired  at  Wallack’s  theatre  as  Camille. 
In  the  same  year  she 
married  Robert  Stoe- 
pel,  a German  musi- 
cian of  note,  from 
whom  she  afterward 
separated.  In  1861 
Miss  Heron  plaved 
in  London  at  the  Ly. 
ecum  theatre  with 
English  audiences, 
making  her  debut 
there  as  Rosalie  tae 
in  “New-Year’s  Eve.” 

She  met  with  only 
qualifi«*d  success,  and 
in  the  year  following 
returned  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Her  last 
engagement  was  at  Booth’s  theatre,  in  the  winter 
of  1874-’5.  where,  among  other  characters,  she  es- 
sayed Lady  Macbeth.  Miss  Heron's  final  appear- 
ance took  place  in  April,  1876,  as  Medea,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  daughter’s  benefit.  The  latter  part 
of  Miss  Heron’s  life  was  spent  obscurely  in  New 
York  city,  as  a teacher  of  stage  elocution.  She 
was  a remarkably  emotional  actress  in  sensational 
dramas,  but  was  not  successful  in  Shakespeare's 
characters.  In  “ Medea,”  an  adaptation  from  the 
Greek  of  Euripides,  she  was  forcible;  but  her  one 
great  success  was  in  the  part  of  Camille,  which  she 
performed  for  many  years  to  crowded  houses,  and 
non  it  alone  reoeivea  about  $200,000. 

HERRAN.  Jeronimo  (er-rahn),  clergyman,  h. 
in  Spain  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He  belonged 
to  the  Jesuit  order,  was  sent  to  labor  among  the 
Indians  of  Paraguay,  and  afterward  appointed 
procurator-general  of  the  Paraguayan  mission.  His 
works  are  “ Relacion  Historial  do  las  MU-ionesde 
los  Indio*,  quo  Human  Chiquitos,  que  estAn  a cargo 
do  lo*  Padre*  de  la  Compaflia  de  Jesus  en  la  Pro- 
vincia  del  Paraguay”  (Madrid,  1726);  “ letter  of 
Father  Herran  to  fiis  Excellency  the  Marquis  de 
('as tel  - Fuerte,  Viceroy  of  Peru,  on  the  Events 
that  happened  among  the  Thirty  Tribes  who  live 
under  the  Laws  of  the  Jesuits”  (Buenos  Ayres 
1733);  ami  two  reports  on  missions  that  are  pub- 
lished in  “ tatties  ediflantes  et  curieuses”  (Paris. 
1843).  The  works  of  Father  Herran  were  trans- 
lated into  German  and  published  in  the  “ None 
Welt  bote,”  edited  by  Father  Stftcklein. 

HERRAN,  Pedro  Alr&ntara.  Colombian  sol- 
dier, b.  in  Bogota,  1W  Nov.,  1800 ; d.  there.  26  April, 
1872.  He  entered  the  military  service  when  a boy. 
ami  participated  in  all  eampaigns  from  1812  till 
1828,  ami  also  in  the  victorious  tattles  of  Junin  and 
Avaeueho.  6 Aug.  and  0 Dec.,  1824.  In  the  latter 
lie  distinguished  himself  in  a cavalry  charge,  ob- 
taining from  Marshal  Sucre  the  name  of  “ the  hus- 
sar of  Avaeueho.”  After  the  war  of  independence 
ho  served  with  success  during  the  struggle  for 
the  preservation  of  order,  ami  in  1840  was  pre- 
sented. hv  order  of  congress,  with  a sword.  He 
was  a leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  was  a roetn- 
ber  of  congress  and  secretary  of  war.  of  the  interior, 
ami  of  foreign  relations.  After  sulxluingthe  ren> 
lution  against  the  government  of  Marquez  in  1841, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  republic,  and  re- 
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piiinwl  in  office  till  the  end  of  1845.  From  1845 
till  1849  be  was  minister  at  Washington,  when  he 
signed  the  treaty  for  the  Panama  railroad.  He  was 
afterward  entrusted  with  a diplomatic  mission  to 
Costa  Rica,  ami  from  1853  till  1861  was  again 
minister  to  the  United  States. 

HERRERA,  liartnloinf*  (er-ray  -mh),  Peruvian 
R.C.  bishop,  b.  in  Lima.  24  Aug.,  1808:  d.  in  Are- 
quip  in  le64.  In  1828  he  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  San  Marcos  where  tor  three  years  he 
occupied  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  mathematics. 
In  1831  he  was  ordained  priest, 'and,  besides  filling 
his  duties  as  vice-rector  of  the  College  of  San  Car- 
los and  professor  of  theology,  he  soon  became 
known  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  pulpit  orators. 
In  1834  he  was  appointed  to  the  parish  of  Cajacay, 
province  of  Oajatainho,  and  so  distinguished  him- 
self that  the  Archbishop  of  Lima  made  him  his 
secretarv-generai  in  the  visit  to  the  archdiocese  in 
1835.  Being  next  year  a member  of  a commission 
to  examine  the  new  civil  code,  which  attacked  the 
clerical  immunity.  Dr.  Herrera  demonstrated,  from 
documents  and  former  conventions  between  the 
government  and  the  church,  the  right  of  asylum  in 
the  temples.  On  returning  to  his  parish  at  the  end 
of  1837,  ho  was  prostrated  by  a long  and  serious 
sickness,  and  obtained  leave  to  go  to  luma,  where 
he  resided  till  1840,  when  he  obtained  the  parish  of 
Larin,  province  of  Lima.  There  he  was  consulted, 
in  1842.  by  the  victorious  Gen.  Vidal,  who  appointed 
him  rector  of  the  College  of  San  Carlos.  In  1846  he 
was  elected  canon  of  the  cathedral,  and  in  1848 
deputy  to  congress,  which  body  chose  him  its 
president.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  councillor  of 
state,  and  next  year  he  undertook  the  formation  of 
a cabinet,  taking  for  himself  the  portfolio  of  justice, 
public  worship,  and  instruction,  and  temporarily 
those  of  the  interior  and  foreign  relations.  He 
took  vigorous  measures  against  the  powerful  party 
leaders  and  revolutionary  chieftains,  and  estab- 
lished peace  in  the  interior.  Afterword,  in  order  to 
settle  the  frequent  disputes  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  church  by  moans  of  a concordat,  he 
accepted  the  mission  to  European  governments. 
On  his  return  in  1853,  os  the  government  refused 
to  ratify  the  concordat  negotiated  by  him,  he  re- 
tired from  politics  to  his  duties  as  rector  of  the 
College  of  San  Carlos.  In  1859  tien.  Castilla  nomi- 
nated him  for  the  bishopric  of  Arequipa,  of  which 
ho  took  possession  the  same  year.  When  in  1 860 
a modification  of  the  constitution  was  proposed,  he 
was  elected  to  congress  to  defend  the  ultramontane 
Catholic  principles  and  the  rights  of  the  church. 
He  was  again  elected  president  of  the  lower  house, 
and  ably  defended  the  church  against  the  encroach- 
ment* of  the  government;  but,  when  he  saw  that 
his  ideas  could  not  prevail,  he  retired  again  to  the 
exercise  of  his  episcopal  duties, 

HERRERA.  Jos/*  Joaquin  de.  Mexican  presi- 
dent. b.  in  Jalapa.  in  1792;  d.  in  Tuculxtyo,  10 
Feh..  1854.  He  entered  the  military  service  at  tho 
age  of  seventeen,  and  took  part  with  the  Spanish 
army  in  the  campaign  against  the  revolutionary 
forces,  notably  in  the  battles  of  Aculco,  Guanaju- 
ato, and  CaldonSn.  In  1814  he  was  promoted  cn|>- 
tain,  held  for  orae  time  political  ami  military  com- 
mands, and  after  the  advantages  obtained  by  tho 
insurgents  on  the  Pacific  coast  retired  to  Perote, 
where  he  established  a pharmacy.  When  inde- 
pendence was  proclaimed  by  Iturbidc,  24  Feb., 
1821,  Herrera  was  called  by  the  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment of  grenadiers  of  Jalapa,  who  hail  pronounced 
for  independence  and  deposed  their  colonel,  to 
take  command,  and  with  them  he  took  part  in  the 
final  struggle  against  the  Spanish  forces,  entered 


the  capital.  27  Sept,  1821,  and  was  promoted  brig- 
adier-general. ne  took  part  iri  the  overthrow  of 
Iturbidc  in  1823,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
appointed  secretary  of  war,  and  was  afterward 
military  commander  of  Jalapa,  when  a Spanish  in- 
vasion was  threatened. 

He  participated  in  the 
revolution  that  over- 
threw  tho  government 

of  Bustamante  in  1832,  ? * 

and  during  the  presi-  *T-v  ■ w* 

deucy  of  Gomez  Farias 

was  twice  called  to  the  JP 

ministry  of  war,  but 

after  Bustamante  hod  V 

again  become  presi- 

dent,  and  during  San-  ■ ' 

ta-A  nun's  first  and  sec-  I 

ond  administrations, 

Herrera  retired  from 
politics.  In  1844  he 
accepted  the  office  of  r 

president  of  the  su-  <7  ^ 

preme  court,  and  took  *** 

charge  of  the  executive  1 ^ Qj 

after  t he  resignation  of 

Sant  a- Anna,  12  Sept., 

until  tho  arrival  of  tho  provisional  president.  Gen. 
Canalizo,  21  Sept.  But  Canalize  was  deposed  and 
imprisoned  by  a military  revolution.  6 Dec.,  ami 
Herrera  again  took  charge  of  the  executive,  and  was 
afterward  elected  president.  During  his  short  ad- 
ministration, Santa- Anna,  who  had  risen  in  rebel- 
lion, was  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  in  the  fortress 
of  Perote, and  tne  difficulties  with  the  United  States 
regarding  the  annexation  of  Texas  began.  Her- 
rera from  the  beginning  hod  favored  the  recog- 
nition of  tho  independence  of  that  state.  This 
rendered  him  unpopular,  and  after  an  abortive 
insurrection  in  June,  1845,  on  14  Doe,,  tho  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  marching  against 
Texas,  Gen.  Paredes,  pronounced  against  the  gov- 
ernment, which  was  seconded  on  the  30th  by  the 
forces  of  tho  capital  under  Gen.  Valencia,  and  on 
that  day  Herrera  resigned  the  executive  and  re- 
tired to  his  homo.  During  the  invasion  of  the 
American  army  in  1847,  Herrera  served  as  second 
in  command  to  Gen.  Santa-Anna,  and  retired  on 
14  Sept,  with  j*art  of  the  army  toward  Toluca. 
After  the  peace  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  2 Feb., 
1848,  the  congress  elected  Herrera  president,  30 
May,  And,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  capital  by 
the  American  forces,  he  took  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment. His  administration  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  economy,  leniency  toward  his  enemies,  and 
thorough  honesty.  On  8 Jan..  1851.  congress 
elected  Gen.  Mariano  Arista  president,  and  on  the 
15th  of  that  month  Herrera  gave  up  the  office  to 
his  successor,  the  change  of  government  taking 
place  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Mexico  in 
a constitutional  man  nor,  and  without  revolution. 
Herrera  retired  to  his  country-seat  at  Thou  bay  a. 

HERRERA,  Miguel  da  Fonseca  e Silva, 
Brazilian  historian,  b.  in  Para  in  1763;  d.  in  Bahia 
de  Todos  os  Santos  in  1822.  He  became  a priest, 
and  at  his  death  was  vicar  of  the  cathedral  of 
Bahia.  He  gathered  an  important  collection  of 
dcxmiucnt-s  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  historical 
institute  of  Rio  do  Janeiro,  which  had  presented 
him  in  1820  with  a gold  medal.  He  published 
“ Memorias  historical  e political  da  provincia  de 
Bahia  ” (3  vols.,  Bahia,  1815),  a collection  of  rare 
documents,  valuable  to  the  historians  of  Brazil, 
and  “ Corographia  Brasil iea,  seu  Itoscrip^fib  flsiru. 
bistoricu  e politica  do  Brasil  ” (Bahia,  1319). 
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HERRERA,  Nicolas,  Uruguayan  statesman,  h. 
in  Montevideo  in  1780;  d.  there.  4 March,  1822. 
He  studied  law.  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  was 
sent  to  Madrid  by  the  municipality  of  Montevideo 
as  their  attorney-general  at  the  court.  He  was 
present  at  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV.  in  Aran- 
jiiex.  1808,  and,  after  the  imprisonment  of  the 
SiMiiish  kings  by  Napoleon,  he  went,  as  a member 
of  the  S|iunish  junta,  to  Bayonne:  but, seeing  the 
uselessness  of  opposition,  he  returned  to  the  river 
Plate,  and  took  an  enthusiastic  |«irt  in  the  move- 
ment for  independence  in  May,  1810.  With  Ber- 
nardino Rivadavia,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state,  and  in  1812  was  sent  on  a mis- 
sion to  the  director  of  the  Paraguayan  government 
junta.  Dr.  Francia,  which  he  accomplished  satis- 
factorily. In  1814  he  followed  Oen.  Carlos  Maria 
Alvear  in  his  campaign  for  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  S|tanish  dominion  in  Uruguay,  happily  finished 
in  the  capitulation  of  Montevideo.  20  June,  and 
afterward  sustained  the  policy  of  that  general 
against  Artigas;  but.  when  the  power  of  the  di- 
rector Alvear  was  overthrown  by  a revolution  iu 
April,  1813,  Herrera  fled  to  Brazil,  where  he  was 
received  with  marked  distinction  at  court.  In  the 
endeavor  to  lilvnite  his  country  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  dictator  Artigas.  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  against  a threatened  re-conquest  of  Uru- 
guay by  Spain.  Herrera  favored  the  occupation  of 
the  province  by  the  Portuguese  forces,  on  condi- 
tion of  preserving  the  autonomy,  in  the  mistaken 
hope  that  it  would  be  easy,  after  finishing  with 
Artigas  ami  the  danger  of  a Swinish  invasion,  to 
liberate  the  Banda  Oriental  again.  With  this 
hope  he  accompanied  the  invading  army  in  181ti 
as  political  secretary  of  the  general-in-chief.  Baron 
de  laguna.  After  the  occupation  of  Montevideo. 
20  Jan.,  1817.  he  was  appointed  chief  judge,  and 
exercised  great  political  influence;  but  after  the 
final  overthrow  of  Artigas  at  Tacuarembo.  22  Jan.. 
1820.  his  hope  of  independence  was  defeated  by 
the  forced  vote  of  annexation  to  Brazil.  July.  1821. 
and  he  employed  his  official  position,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  benefit  of  his  oppressed  country- 
men. The  independence  of  Brazil  in  1822  did  not 
change  the  situation,  and  insurrectionary  move- 
ments were  continued,  until  on  ID  April,  1825. 
UoL  Izivalleja,  with  thirty-two  Uruguayan  refu- 
cvw.  landed  near  Si' nano,  and  eoon  the  whole  prov- 
ince was  in  anus*  On  25  Aug.,  independence  from 
Brazil  was  delated,  and  the  revolution  continued, 
secretly  assisted  bv  the  Argentine  Republic.  In 
conta'quence,  Brazil  declared  war  against  the  Ar- 
gentine. 4 Xov„  1825.  and  Herrera  sympathized 
with  the  movement  for  independence,  especially 
after  his  farmer  chief.  Alvear.  had  been  apjxunted 

fmeral  commander  of  the  Iterating  army.  On  2U 
elv.  1827.  the  Hra/utan  army  was  defeated  at 
ItuiaitigiV  and  the  independence  of  Uruguay  was 
recogniied  bv  the  treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  28 
Aug..  I'OS.  Herrera  wv  tvn  Armed  in  hi-  judu  lal 
fuiistions  ami  afterward  ap(xnnt*d  dtp.omatioal 
Agent  at  the  court  of  Bnuil.  where  he  oUamed  the 
reeogiuiKm  of  the  constitution  of  Uruguay,  ihi 
his  return  he  »»'  elected  to  the  senate,  which 
oflW  he  liehl  until  his  death. 

NIKKI Kt  \ ( ABREK  Drddcrin  ver- 
ray  -rah  l I'ulwn  educator,  Iv  in  Havana.  I'uha,  m 
BtW;  d.  there  m ISMk  lie  studied  m hi>  native 
dtv.  and  afterward  devoted  himself  to  teaching 
and  imaUsiu.  He  pc*  **  '**•4  **  Agnmensura  Cu- 
ba %.  a (hat  K nnuwxl  in  Spain 

\InS4>;  "(Havana.  l84Jy 

whr  tTMwlaUd  and 

(a  to*  de  U id* 


de  Cuba*1  (1847,  English  and  French  translations); 
*•  Topografia  inedica  de  Cuba,"  **  Lecciones  de  Agri- 
mensura,"  44  Vindication  del  sabio  espaflol  Don 
Jorge  Juan."  a treatise  on  44  Meteorology,”  and 
memoirs  and  pamphlets,  chiefly  scientific, 

HKKKKItA  Y OI.AI.I.A.  Alonso  dr.  SpanUh 
soldier,  b.  in  Agudo,  Spain,  about  1500:  d.  in  New 
Granada  til  tout  1580.  In  1524  he  resolved  to  go 
to  Venezuela  with  Jorge  de  Spire,  leaving  his 
wife  and  children  in  Spain.  He  met  Federmann 
(</.  r.)  in  Coro,  and  went  with  him  to  New  Granada, 
where  he  remained.  He  was  not  long  in  Santa  Fe 
before  the  Indians  of  Simijaca  revolted,  and  he  was 
commissioned  with  Uespedes  to  reduce  them  to 
subjection.  The  Indians  held  a strong  fK>Mtion  on 
a ruck,  and  defended  themselves  vigorously.  De- 
termined to  dislodge  them,  Herrera  climbed  the 
steep  amid  a shower  of  stones.  He  had  already 
reached  the  middle  of  it  when  he  was  struck  by  it 
stone  and  hurled  down  a distance  of  more  than 
three  hundred  feel.  Ills  fall  was  broken  by  the 
branches  of  some  trees,  but  he  was  injured,  and  he 
did  not  recover  for  two  years.  The  spot  still  bears 
his  name,  and  is  called  “Olalla’s  Leap.”  After  his 
recovery,  he  headed  an  expedition  against  the  na- 
tives of  Tocairaa,  Pamplona,  and  Mariquilo,  whom 
he  conquered.  He  also  reduced  the  natives  of 
Bituima  to  subjection  at  his  own  expense  ami 
without  bloodshed.  He  next  subdued  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  present  department  of  I*a  Palma,  and, 
having  pacified  the  entire  eountrv  between  Honda 
and  Bogota,  he  made  also,  at  his  own  expense, 
a road  between  these  two  points  thirty  leagues  in 
length.  After  building  a village  on  this  highway 
he  undertook  the  conquest  of  the  Valle  de  la  Plata 
ami  Moqttinque  jrith  150  men.  The  enterprise 
was  successful,  but  he  died  on  the  return  march. 

HERRERA  Y TORDESILLAS.  Antonio  de, 
Spanish  historian,  b.  in  Cuellar,  Spain,  in  1559 ; d. 
in  Madrid.  29  March.  Iti25.  The  name  of  his  father 
was  Tordesillas.  but  he  adopted  that  of  his  mother 
on  reaching  manhood.  In  1579  he  became  private 
secretary  to  Vesposiano  de  Gonzaga,  viceroy  of  Na- 
ples. which  place  he  occupied  till  the  death  of  the 
Utter  in  1591.  Philip  II.  appointed  him  iu  1592 
historiographer  of  the  Indies  and  Uastille,  and 
pant*'*!  him  a considerable  pension.  A short  time 
be f one  hi-  death  be  was  raised  to  the  |>ost  of  secre- 
tary of  state.  llts  most  important  work  is“His- 
tona  ceneral  de  los  hechos  de  las  Castellanos  en 
las  islas  y tierra  firma  del  mar  ocetno"  (4  vola, 
Madrid.  1601-T5;  new  ed..  revised  by  Gonzalei 
Barvia.  5 voU_  with  engravings,  1729-7)0).  There 
is  also  an  Antwerp  edition  (4  vola,  1?28)  but  it  is 
very  imfwrfect.  Herrera's  work  covers  a period  of 
over  sixty  years.  Although  he  never  left  Europe, 
the  excel. ent  material  which  he  had  at  his  disposal 
enabled  him  to  wnte  with  exactness  the  history  of 
the  discovery  of  America,  and  of  all  that  followed 
that  event.  “Of  all  the  Spanish  writers,"  says 
K.dvrtsoa.  in  his  “ Hltonr  of  South  America," 
“ Herrera  furnishes  the  fullest  and  most  accurate 
information  ivoccrmng  the  ci*nquest  of  Mexico, 
a-  wrii  a-  every  other  transaction  of  Ameriia  If, 
by  attempting  to  relate  the  various  occurrences  in 
the  New  World  in  a strictly  chronological  order, 
the  arrangement  of  events  in  his  work  had  not  been 
rendered  -o  jvrtCexed.  dnvonnected.  and  obscure, 
that  it  is  an  unpleasant  task  to  collect  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  hi.-  Uxdi  and  piece  together  the  de- 
tached shrvds  of  a story,  he  miglil  justly  have 
Nreo  ranked  aaa«g  the  m«»st  eminent  historians  of 
hi-  cv'uatry.’’  Herrera  has  been  accused  of  using 
a U>mba-tic  style,  of  concealing  some  odious  ac- 
Uotto  of  lu»  countrymen.  and  of  a love  for  Lhe  mar- 
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vellous.  His  work  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
facts,  and  writers  who  have  treated  the  same  sub- 
ject after  him  have  taken  him  for  their  guide  and 
model.  The  two  first  decades  were  translated  into 
French  by  Nicolas  de  la  Coste  (3  veils..  Paris, 
1660-‘71).  There  is  an  English  translation  by 
John  Stevens  (6  vols.,  London,  1725-*6).  Herrera 
wrote  “ Deecripcion  de  las  Indian  occidentalcs  ” 
(Madrid.  1601 V,  which  is  also  found  at  the  end  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  preceding  work.  It  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Van  Baerl,  and  inserted 
in  the  collection  which  he  printed  under  the  title 
“ Noras  orbis,  sive  Descriptio  Indiae  occidental  is  ” 
(Amsterdam,  1888)*  Herrera  also  wrote  several 
other  works  dealing  with  Kuro|M>an  history. 

HKKUtCR.  Anson,  journalist,  h.  in  Lewiston, 
X&,21  Jan.,  1812;  d.  in  New  York  city,  5 Feb., 
1868.  His  father  was  a representative  in  congress 
from  Maine.  The  son  received  a com  mon-school 
education,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was  appren- 
ticed to  a printer.  In  1833  he  established  The 
Citizen”  at  Wiscassett.  Me.,  and  in  1836  removed 
to  New  York  city  and  worked  as  a journeyman 
printer  till  1838,  when  he  began  the  publication  of 
the  New  York  “ Atlas.”  a Weekly  journal.  In 
185?  he  was  appointed  naval  store-keeper  of  the 
poet  of  New  York,  and  in  1862  was  elected  to  con- 
gress as  a Democrat,  serving  from  3 Dec..  1863,  to 
3 March.  I860.  He  was  a delegate  in  1860  to  the 
National  Union  convention  at  Philadelphia. 

HERRICK.  Edward  Claudius,  scientist,  l>.  in 
New  Haven,  Conn., 24  Feb.,  1811 : d.  there,  11  June, 
1862.  He  received  an  academical  education,  be- 
came a bookseller  in  New  Haven,  and  in  1843  was 
appointed  librarian  of  Yale  college.  In  1852  he 
became  treasurer  of  the  college,  and  in  1858  re- 
signed the  poet  of  librarian.  After  the  death  of 
Prof.  Juines  L Kingsley  in  1852,  lie  took  charge  of 
the  preparation  of  the  triennial  catalogue,  and  the 
annual  obituary  records.  He  also  had  supervision 
of  the  college  property.  Aside  from  his  duties  in 
the  college  he  took  an  active  part  in  municipal 

rtdities,  and  filled  various  offices.  He  devoted 
iniself  with  enthusiasm  to  the  sciences  of  astrono- 
my and  meteorology,  and  math-  important  discov- 
eries, especially  in  relation  to  the  periodical  occur- 
rence of  meteoric  showers.  He  published  in  the 
“American  Journal  of  Science*'  the  results  of  his 
observations  in  these  branches,  notably  papers  on 
the  meteoric  showers  of  August,  and  on  the  exist- 
ence of  a planet  between  Mercury  and  the  sun ; 
also  papers  on  entomological  subjects,  one  of 
which,  treating  of  the  Hessian  fly  and  its  para- 
sites, was  the  fruit  of  nine  years  of  patient  inves- 
tigation. There  is  a stained-glass  window  to  his 
memory  in  the  Ruttell  ehajiel  of  Yale. 

lIEftKICK,  John  Russell,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Milton,  Vt.,  12  May,  1822.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Vermont  in  18-17,  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Andover  seminary  for  two  years,  and  at  the 
thcologiral  win inary  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
•as  graduated  in  1852.  He  was  pastor  of  a Uon- 
gregatioimlist  church  at  Malone,  N.  Y..  from  1854 
till  1867,  when  he  became  professor  of  systematic 
theology  at  Bangor,  Me.  in  1874  he  returned  to 
the  pastorate,  taking  charge  of  a church  in  South 
Haffley,  Mass.  In  1880  Dr.  Herrick  liocame  presi- 
dent of  Pacific  university  at  Forest  Grove,  Oregon, 
and  in  1883  of  the  recently  founded  Dakota  uni- 
versity in  Vermillion,  Dakota.  He  has  contributed 
articles  on  theological  and  philosophical  subjects 
to  reviews,  and  published  a volume  of  Boston  lec- 
ture* on  **  Positivism  ” (Boston,  1870). 

HKRRIUK,  Joshua,  politician,  b.  in  Beverly, 
Mass.,  18  March,  1703 ; d.  in  Alfred,  Me.,  30  Aug., 


1874.  He  received  a common-school  education, 
removed  to  the  district  of  Maine  in  1811,  settled 
in  Brunswick,  engaged  in  lumbering  on  the  An- 
droscoggin, and  was  interested  in  the  first  cotton- 
mill  in  Maine.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Jackson  deputy  collector  and  insjieetor  of 
customs  at  Kennenunkport,  which  post  he  retained 
until  1841.  He  was  a Dennx-ratic  representative 
in  congress  in  1843-’5,  deputy  collector  at  Kenne- 
bunkport  again  in  1847-'9,  and  register  of  prnlmte 
in  York  county  from  1849  till  1855.  Ho  was  a 
friend  of  Prof.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  and  one  of 
the  promoters  of  the  first  line  of  telegraph  built 
between  Washington  and  Baltimore  in  1844. 

ilEKKIUK,  Samuel  Edward,  clergyman,  b. 
in  Southampton.  N.  Y„  6 April,  1841.  He  was 
graduated  at  Amherst  in  1859,  was  a teacher  two 
years,  studied  theology  at  Princeton  seminary, 
where  ho  was  graduated  in  1861.  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Wappinger’s 
Falls,  N.  Y., on  13  dot,  1868.  From  1864  till  1871 
ho  was  pastor  of  a Congregational  church  at  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  and  afterward  of  the  Mount  Vernon  church 
in  Boston.  He  is  the  author  of  “ Some  Heretics 
of  Yesterday.”  historical  ess* vs  (Boston,  1884). 

HKKKIt'K.  Sophlr  Scllralne  Bledsoe,  edi- 
tor,  b.  in  Gauthier,  Ohio,  26  March,  1837.  Slie  is 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  A!l)ert  T.  Bledsoe,  and  in  1860 
married  James  Burton  Herrick.  Her  education  was 
received  first  at  home  under  the  direction  of  her 
father,  and  then  at  the  Cooper  female  institute  in 
Dayton,  Ohio.  From  1868  till  1872  she  was  prin- 
cipal of  a school  in  Baltimore.  In  1874  she  liecame 
associated  with  her  father  in  the  editorial  manage- 
ment of  the  **  Southern  Review,”  becoming  editor- 
in-chief  in  1877.  A year  later  she  joinea  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  “ Scribner’s  Monthly”  (now  the 
“Century”).  Mrs.  Herrick  is  known  as  a skilful 
micreseopist.  Mini  has  descrilied  her  investigations 
in  numerous  articles,  illustrated  by  herself.  She 
has  published  “'Hie  Wonders  of  Plant  Life”  (New 
York.  1883)  and  "Chapters  in  Plant  Life”  (1885). 

HERRICK,  Stephen  Solon,  physician  and 
surgeon,  b.  in  West  Randolph,  Vt,  11  Dec.,  1833. 
He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1854,  and 
taught  in  Kentucky  and  Mississippi  till  1859,  lie 
then  studied  medicine,  and  w ns  graduated  M.  I). 
at  the  University  of  Louisiana  in  1861.  He  served 
as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Confederate  army  in 
1862-’3,  and  afterward  in  the  navy  of  the  Confed- 
eracy till  the  end  of  the  wur,  ami  then  returned  to 
New  Orleans  to  practise,  lie  was  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  New  Orleans  “ Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  ” in  1806-’7.  visiting  surgeon  in  the  New  * 
Orleans  charity  hospital  in  1865-*9.  a member  of 
the  Louisiana  Ixiurd  of  health,  and  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  New  Orleans  school  of  mediciue 
in  1869-*70.  For  several  years  between  1870  and 
1877  he  was  a sanitary  inspector,  and  in  1877-*9 
inspector  of  coal-oil.  In  1876  he  liecamc  professor 
of  chemistry  and  phvsics  in  the  Agricultural  and 
mechanical  college  of  Louisiana,  ami  retained  that 
post  for  two  years.  In  1878  he  resumed  his  edi- 
torial connection  with  the  New  Orleans  “ Medical 
Journal.”  In  1879  he  became  secretary  of  the  state 
Intard  of  health.  He  has  contributed  to  the  medi- 
cal journals  of  New  Orleans,  Louisville,  Philadel- 
phia, and  New  York,  and  in  1869  received  a prize 
from  the  American  medical  association  for  an 
essay  on  “Quinine.”  The  ‘•Transactions"  of  the 
American  public  health  association  ami  of  the 
American  medical  association  contain  papers  by 
him;  also  the  “ Transactions ” of  the  Louisiana 
medical  society,  of  which  he  became  eorresjionding 
secretary  in  i8?8.  lie  has  contributed  also  to 
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Wood’s*4  Handbook  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health” 
and  “ Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences.” — His 
brother,  Lucius  Carroll,  physician,  b.  in  West 
Randolph,  Vt.,  2 Sept.,  1840,  was  graduated  M.  D. 
at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1864,  served  as  a 
private  and  as  assistant  surgeon  during  the  civil 
war,  attended  medical  lectures,  and  served  as  at- 
tending physician  at  the  Lying-in  asylum  and  in 
dispensaries  in  New  York  city  for  two  years.  In 
1861)  he  settled  in  Woodstock,  Ohio,  whence  ho  re- 
moved to  Columbus  in  1882.  He  prepared  a “Ge- 
nealogical Register  of  the  Family  of  Herrick” 
printed  privately,  Columbus,  1885). 

HERRING,  Elbert,  jurist,  b.  in  Stratford, 
Conn.,  8 July,  1777;  d.  in  New  York  city.  20  Feb., 
1876.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1795,  stud- 
ied law,  and  practised  in  New  York  city.  Charles 
O’Conor  was  one  of  his  law-students,  ne  was 
judge  of  the  marine  court  there  from  its  establish- 
ment in  1805  till  1808,  and  a few  years  later  was 
re-appointed.  He  was  a friend  of  Ik*  Witt  Clinton, 
who  made  him  the  first  register  of  the  state  of  New 
York  in  1812,  an  office  which  he  held  for  five  vears. 
In  July,  1832,  President  Jackson  appointed  him 
the  first  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs.  He  filled 
this  post  till  July,  1836.  A few  years  later  he  re- 
tired from  active  life,  but  remained  hale  till  the 
end  of  his  career  of  almost  a century. 

HERRING,  James,  artist,  b.  in  London,  Eng- 
land, 12  Jan.,  1794;  d.  in  Paris.  France,  in  Octol>or. 
1867.  His  father  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  1864.  and  Ixvame  a brewer  and  distiller  in  the 
Bowery,  New  York.  The  son  began  by  coloring 
prints  and  maps,  and  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  entered  into  the  business  of  coloring 
maps,  but  returned  to  New  York,  and  settled  in 
Chatham  square  as  a portrait-painter.  He  illus- 
trated, with  Longacre,  American  biography  in  the 
“ National  Portrait-Gallery ’’ (3  voK.  Philadelphia, 
1834-’9). — His  son,  Frederick  William,  artist,  b. 
in  New  York  citv,  24  Nov.,  1821,  studied  art  with 
his  father  and  Henry  Inman,  and  devotes  his  at- 
tention to  portrait-painting. 

HERRMAN,  A ngnst  I ne,  colonist,  first  Lord  of 
Bohemia  Manor,  b.  in  Prague,  Bohemia,  about 
1605;  d.  on  Bohemia  Manor,  Md„  in  1686.  He 
was  the  son  of  Au- 
gustine Ephraim 
Herman.  council- 
man of  Prugue.aiul 
Beatrice,  daughter 
of  Caspar  Redel. 
He  received  a 
go«*d  education. 
s|>eaking  German, 
Dutch.  French. 
Spanish.  English, 
and  Latin,  was  a 
surveyor  by  pro- 
fession, skillet!  in 
sketching  and 
yp  drawing,  and  be- 

{ came  an  enterpris- 

I / ing  merchant.  He 

entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Dutch 
^ Wert  India  com- 
pany, ami  ma  ' ■ - in  their  employ  to  the 

Antilles,  Cura  Surinam.  He  claimed  to 

ha%e  been  “the  ilrst  under  id  the  Y 
co«  rndo.’’ and  - » must  h“4 
least  as  early  as  1629 
experiments  in  plan 
dam.  where  he  Ttl 
the  mercantile  hous 


made  several  commereial  voyages  to  Holland.  He 
likewise  became  interested  in  privateering,  and  was 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  frigate  “ La  Garre,”  en- 
gaged in  depredations  on  Spanish  commerce.  He 
opposed  Gov.  Stuyvesant  in  some  of  his  measures 
of  self-aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  the  set- 
tlers in  New  Netherland,  and  rendered  important 
service  to  the  colon v.  He  was  one  of  the  l>oerd  of 
nine  men  organized  in  1647.  and  held  that  office 
in  1649  arid  1650;  one  of  the  ambassadors  to 
Rhode  Island  in  1652;  and  in  t he  «ame  capacity, 
in  company  with  Resolved  Waldron,  was  sent  to 
Maryland  in  September.  1659.  He  kept  a journal 
of  their  travels  and  proceedings  in  this  service, 
and,  with  his  associate,  urged  with  great  ability 
before  the  Maryland  governor  and  his  council  the 
rights  of  the  New  Netherland  government  in  oppo- 
sition to  Lord  Baltimore’s  claim  to  the  South  river. 
To  the  arguments  then  used,  employed  eighty 
years  later  in  the  interest  of  Penn,  the  existence  of 
the  present  state  of  Delaware,  as  independent  of 
Maryland,  is  mainly  to  bo  attributed.  In  1660 
Herman  visited  Virginia,  and  in  the  same  year 
transported  his  people  from  New  Amsterdam  to 
Maryland,  obtaining  in  1661  a charter  from  Lord 
Baltimore  for  the  founding  of  Cecil  town  and 
countv,  and  in  1662  (in  consideration  of  his  services 
in  making  a valuable  map  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia) patents  for  a tract  of  land  called  Bohemia 
Manor,  and  one  known  as  Little  Bohemia,  to  which 
was  added,  in  1671.  St.  Augustine’s  Manor,  includ- 
ing the  territory  east  of  the  former,  between  SL 
George’s  and  Ap|toauininiink  creeks,  to  the  shores 
of  the  Delaware.  These  liberal  concessions  from 
the  proprietor  embraced  about  30,000  acres,  and 
wen*  accompanied  with  manorial  privileges,  and 
the  title  of  “ I»rd  ’*  applied  to  the  grantee.  In  1684 
he  convoyed  a tract  of  3,750  acres  to  a company  of 
Hollanders  and  others,  who  established  a commu- 
nity of  Labadists  upon  it.  Herman  was  a member 
of  the  governor’s  council  and  a justice  of  Baltimore 
county,  and  in  1678  was  appointed  a commissioner 
to  treat  with  the  Indians.  He  married  Jannetje, 
daughter  of  (’as)Nir  and  Judith  Varleth.  of  Hol- 
land (afterward  of  New  Netherland).  and  left  issue. 
— Ephraim  George,  second  Lord  of  Bohemia 
Manor,  b.  in  New  Amsterdam  in  1652 ; d.  on  Bo- 
hemia Manor  in  1689.  was  the  eldest  son  of  Au- 
gust ine  Herman.  In  1673  he  was  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  state  at  New  York,  and  in  1678 
was  appointed  clerk  of  the  courts  of  Upland  and 
New  Castle,  in  1677  clerk  of  the  customs  and  re- 
ceiver of  quit-rents  within  the  jurisdiction  of  those 
courts,  an»l  in  1680  surveyor  for  the  counties  of 
New  Uastle  and  St.  Jones.  With  John  Moll,  he 
was  appointed  attorney  for  the  Duke  of  York  to 
present  the  territory  of  New  Castle  county  to 
William  Penn,  a duty  he  performed  in  1682.  He 
became  a I jdvidist.  but,  almost  in  exact  fulfilment 
of  his  father’s  malediction  that  he  might  not  live 
two  years  after  joining  the  community,  was  taken 
sick,  lost  his  mind,  and  died,  lie  married  Kliza- 
1*8  h.  daughter  of  Lucas  Rodenburg.  vice-director 
of  the  island  of  Uura^oa  from  about  1646  until  his 
death  in  1657.  who  survived  him.  subsequently 
marrying  Maj.  John  Donaldson,  a member  of  the 
provincial  council  of  Pennsylvania.— Uasparus, 
third  Lord  of  Bohemia  Manor,  h.  in  New  Arastcr- 
1 dam  in  1656;  d.  on  Bohemia  Manor  in  1?«M.  Hr 
was  a son  of  Augustine  Herman,  and  succeeded 
*«  brother  Ephraim  in  the  title  and  estate  in  1689. 
represented  the  county  of  New  Castle  in  the 
Xml  wnibly  of  Pcnnsvlvania  from  1683  to 
ami  was  a member  of  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
i It  •.*4.—  Ephraim  Augustine,  fourth  Lon! 
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of  Bohemia  Manor,  b.  on  St.  Augustine’s  Manor, 
in  New  Castle  county,  near  the  Delaware  river ; cl. 
on  Bohemia  Manor  in  1785.  He  wan  the  eon  of 
Gasporus  Ilerrmnn,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  title 
and  estate  in  1704.  He  was  a member  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Maryland  from  Cecil  eountv  in  1715, 1710. 
1728,  ami  1781. 

HKRRON,  Francis,  clergyman,  b.  near  Ship- 
pensbarg.  Cumberland  co„  rk,  28  June,  1774;  d. 
6 Dec„  1800.  lie  was  of  Sootch-Irish  descent,  was 
gmduated  at  Dickinson  in  1794,  studied  theology 
under  Rol>ert  Cooper,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Car- 
lisle presbytery  in  1797.  He  began  his  work  as  a 
missionary,  travelling  through  the*  backwoods  of 
Ohio  with  a guide,  preaching  in  taverns,  and  en- 
camping with  the  Indians.  He  wa>  pastor  of  the 
Rocky  Spring  church  from  1800  till  1811.  and  of 
the  1st  Presbyterian  church  from  1811  till  1850. 
In  1827  he  was  moderator  of  the  general  assembly. 
Re  was  influential  in  securing  the  location  of  the 
Western  theological  seminary  at  Allegheny  Citv. 
Po,  and  was  its  president  from  1837  till  1800.  He 
va<  a trustee  of  Jefferson  college  in  1817-’49. 

HKRRON,  Francis  Jay,  soldier,  b.  in  Pitts- 
burg. Pa.,  17  Feb.,  1837.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
Western  university  of  Pennsylvania  in  1853,  and 
about  1856  removed  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  where  he 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1801  he  organ- 
ism and  commanded  the  Governor’s  Grays,  with 
which  he  served  in  the  1st  Iowa  regiment,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  Dug  Springs,  Ozark,  and 
Wilson’s  Creek.  He  was  promoted  lieutenant-colo- 
nel of  the  9th  Iowa  regiment  in  September,  1801, 
commanding  it  through  the  campaigns  in  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  and  the  Indian  territory.  He 
was  wounded  and  captured  in  the  battle  of  Pea 
Ridge  during  the  second  day’s  engagement,  but 
was  soon  exchanged.  He  was  appointed  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers.  29  July,  18412,  ami  had 
command  of  the  Array  of  the  Frontier  during 
the  battle  of  Prairie  Drove,  Ark.,  for  which  he 
was  made  major-general  of  volunteers.  29  Nov., 
1882.  Subsequently  he  captured  Van  Buren,  Ark. 
After  commanding  the  left  wing  of  the  investing 
forces  at  Vicksburg,  and  of  the  army  and  navy 
expedition  that  captured  Yazoo  City,  he  wa«  in 
charge  of  the  13th  army  corps  on  the  Texas  coast 
till  he  was  assigned  to  command  the  northern  di- 
vision of  Louisiana  during  Gen.  Banks's  opera- 
tions. In  May.  1865.  he  negotiated,  and  in  June 
received,  the  formal  surrender  of  the  trans- Mis- 
sissippi army  and  all  Confederate  forces  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  in  July,  1865,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  treaties 
with  the  Indian  tribes.  He  resigned  his  commis- 
sion as  major-general  and  also  that  of  Indian 
commissioner  in  August,  1865.  He  then  prac- 
ticed law  in  New  Orleans,  was  U.  S.  marshal  of 
the  district  of  Louisiana  from  1867  till  1869,  sec- 
retary of  state  of  Louisiana  in  1872-’3,  and  has 
rinre  practised  his  profession  in  New  York  citv. 

Ill  KM  \ I /.  kid.  physician,  b.  in  Hingnam, 
Mars  21  Sept,  1799;  d.  there,  9 Dec..  1770.  He 
wm  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1728.  After  study- 
ing medicine  under  Dr.  Dalhoude,  of  Boston,  he 
established  himself  in  his  native  towti.  ne  be- 
queathed £1.000,  and  a similar  sum  at  the  death  of 
nis  widow,  for  the  support,  of  a professor  of  anat- 
omy and  surgery  at  Harvard*  and  also  left  funds 
for  the  establishment  of  on  academy  at  llingham. 
— Ilia  brother,  Abner,  physician,  b.  in  Barnstable. 
Maoa,in  1722;  d.  there  in’  1787,  acquired  some  dis- 
tinction in  his  profession.  His  will  is  one  of  the 
strangest  documents  on  record,  and  the  legislature 
•w  forced  to  put  an  end  to  his  scheme  for  per- 
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petuating  his  estate.  He  added  £500  to  the  fund 
left  by  his  brother  to  Harvard.  He  railed  at  peo- 
ple and  at  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  wore  a coat 
made  of  seven  tanned  calf-skins. 

1IEKSEY,  Samuel  Freeman,  philanthropist, 
b.  in  Sumner.  Me.  (then  Massachusetts),  12  April. 
1812 ; d.  in  Bangor,  Me.,  3 Feb.,  1875.  After  his 
graduation  at  Hebron  academy  in  1831,  he  became 
a hank-clerk,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in 
Bangor  in  1844.  Subsequently  he  was  interested 
in  the  lumber  business  and  banking  in  Maine, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Maine  legislature  in  1842, 1857, 1865, 1867,  and 
1869,  and  of  the  executive  council  of  Maine  in 
1851-’2.  Mr.  Flersey  was  a delegate  to  the  national 
Republican  convention  at  Chicago  in  I860,  and  to 
that  held  in  Baltimore  in  1864.  From  1804  till 
1868  he  was  a member  of  the  national  Republican 
committee,  and  served  as  a representative  in  con- 
gress from  1873  till  1875.  He  left  n large  fortune, 
giving  $100,000  to  Bangor,  which  supports  a public 
library,  a bequest  to  Westbrook  seminary,  Decring, 
Me.,  and  a sum  for  a summer  retreat  on  the  Penob- 
scot for  the  Univerealist  Sunday-school  of  Bangor. 

HKRTFL  DE  ROUYILLE,  Francis,  soldier, 
b.  in  Three  Rivera,  Canada,  in  1643 ; d.  in  Boueher- 
ville,  Canada,  29  May,  1722.  He  adopted  the  mili- 
tary profession,  and  warn  distinguished  himself 
l *>th  for  valor  and  piety.  In  1681  he  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Iroquois,  and  was  led  to  Agniera, 
where  he  endured  frightful  tortures.  A finger  of 
his  right  hand  was  burned  in  the  bowl  of  a calu- 
met, and  the  thumb  of  the  left  was  hacked  off. 
His  fiatience  under  these  afflictions  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  savages.  After  a long  captivity, 
the  Indians  prepared  to  burn  him,  but  he  was  res- 
cued by  an  aged  Iroquois  woman,  who  consented 
to  adopt  him  after  the  manner  of  the  trilie.  Some 
time  afterward  he  escaped  and  rejoined  his  regi- 
ment. In  1690  he  was  pieced  in  command  of  a 
body  of  tn Kiiis  raised  in  Three  Rivers,  and  on  the 
invasion  of  tne  English  colonies  by  Frontenac,  he 
set  out  from  Three  Rivers  at  the  heed  of  fifty 
Canadians  end  twentv-flve  Indians,  on  28  Jan., 
and  by  a long  march  through  snow  and  ice  reached 
the  English  village  of  Salmon  Falls,  where  they 
massacred  thirty  or  forty  of  the  inhabitants  in  cold 
blood.  Having  learned  what  was  taking  place  at 
Salmon  Falls,  the  inhabitants  of  Dover  armed 
themselves  and  advanced,  over  two  hundred  strong, 
to  succor  their  countrymen.  Hertel,  having  heard 
of  their  march,  and  fearing  that  he  might  be  sur- 
rounded, took  possession  of  the  bridge  that  crossed 
the  river  in  front  of  the  enemy.  W ithout  firing  a 
shot,  he  allowed  them  to  advance  on  the  bridge, 
and  then  charged  them, sword  in  hand,  compelling 
them  to  retreat.  He  then  united  with  the  troops 
levied  in  the  district  of  Quebec.  He  afterward 
commanded  a part  of  the  forces  that  besieged  Casco 
Bav.  The  capture  of  this  place  was  largely  due 
to  his  skilful  manoeuvres,  and  he  contributed  much 
to  the  success  of  Krontenac’s  campaign  against  the 
Iroquois.  In  return  for  these  services,  he  was 
promised  letters  of  nobility  from  Louis  XIV.  in 
1690,  entitling  him  and  his  descendants  to  the 
irivileges  enjoyed  by  the  French  nobles;  but  the 
etters  were  not  delivered  to  Hertel  until  1716. 

HESS,  George,  sculptor,  b.  in  Germany  in  1832. 
He  was  brought  to  the  United  States,  and  left  an 
orphan  without  money,  but  studied  in  Munich, 
where  he  went  at  the  age  of  twentv-flve.  and  prac- 
tised his  art  in  New  York  citjr.  Ilis  bust  of  Mine. 
Janauschek  is  well  known.  Mis  other  works  include 

“ Echo, Water-Lily.”  and  two  humorous 

piecra  called  “Gold  Up”  and  “Gold  Down.” 
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HETH,  William  (heath),  soldier,  b.  in  Virginia 
in  1735;  a.  in  Richmond,  Va..  15  April.  1808.  He 
wm  an  officer  in  Gen.  Richard  Montgomery’s  regi- 
ment during  the  French  war,  and  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Quebec.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  lie  joined  the  Continental  army;  in 
1777  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
3d  Virginia  regiment,  and  was  in  command  till 
the  end  of  the  war,  serving  with  Gen.  Benjamin 
Lincoln  at  the  siege  of  Charleston.  After  the  war 
he  received  a lucrative  government,  office  under 
Gen.  Washington. — His  grandson,  Henry,  soldier, 
b.  in  Virginia  in  1825,  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S. 
military  academy  in  1847,  and,  entering  the  6th 
infantry,  became  1st  lieutenant  in  1853,  adjutant 
in  1854,  and  captain  in  1855.  In  1861  he  resigned, 
and  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  brigadier- 
general.  In  May,  1868,  he  was  commissioned  ma- 
jor-general. He  commanded  a division  of  Gen. 
Ambrose  1*.  Hill’s  corps  in  Virginia,  and  was  en- 
gaged at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  and  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1864-’5.  Since  the  war  he  has  been 
engaged  in  business  in  South  Carolina. 

HEUSTIS,  Jabez  Wiggins,  physician, b.  prob- 
ably in  St.  John,  N.  B.,  in  17H4 : d.  in  Talladega 
Springs.  Ala.,  in  1841.  He  received  his  medical 
education  in  the  New  York  college  of  physicians 
and  surgeons,  and  in  180G-’7  was  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  u.  S.  navy.  He  then  became  surgeon  in  the  U. 
S.  army  under  Gen.  Jackson,  and  served  throughout 
the  southern  campaigns.  Afterward  he  resided  in 
Cahawl mi,  Ala.,  until  he  removed  to  Mobile  in  1835. 
II  is  deat  h was  caused  by  blood-poisoning,  eont  rue  ted 
while  performing  an  operation.  His  publications 
are  “Physical  Observations  and  Medical  Tracts 
and  Researches  on  the  Topography  and  Discuses 
of  Louisiana  ” (New  York.  1817);  “Medical  Facts 
and  Inquiries  respecting  the  Causes.  Nature,  Pre- 
vention, and  Cure-  of  Fever  ” (Cahawba,  1821):  and 
the  “Bilious  Remittent  Fever  of  Alabama"  (1825). 
He  also  contributed  largely  to  the  “ American 
Journal  of  Medical  Science.” — His  son,  James 
Fonntain,  physician, b.  in  Cahawba.  Ala.,  15  Nov., 
1823,  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Mo- 
bile and  at  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana,  when*  he  was  graduated  in 
18-18.  lie  was  assistant -surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  navy 
in  1850-’7,  and  afterward  practised  his  profession 
in  Mobile.  lie  was  elected  professor  of  anatomy 
in  the  Alabama  medical  college  in  1850,  served  as 
surgeon  in  the  Confederate  army  throughout  the 
civil  war,  and  since  1875  has  l»een  professor  of 
surgery  in  Alaliama  medical  (college,  lie  has  been 
successful  as  a surgeon,  having  performed  many 
important,  operations,  and  has  contributed  to  cur- 
rent medical  literature. 

HERVAS  Y PANOtTRO,  Lorenzo  (ayr-vahs'), 
Spanish  philologist,  b.  in  Horcajo  in  1735;  d.  in 
Rome  in  1800.  He  was  a Jesuit,  and  taught  phi- 
losophy in  the  Seminary  of  Madrid  and  the  College 
of  Murcia.  About  1 760  he  was  sent  to  t he  missions  of 
South  America,  and  for  several  years  he  labored  in 
the  district  of  Mainas,  Peru,  where  he  made  a sfieoiaJ 
Study  of  the  Indian  languages.  On  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  from  the  Sjianish  dominions  in  1787, 
he  went  to  Italy,  became  canonical  adviser  to  the 
cardinals  Albani  and  Rolierello,  and  was  appointed 
prefect  of  the  Quirinal  library.  Here  he  prose- 
cuted his  favorite  studies  of  geography  ana  uIm>- 
riginal  languages.  Besides  many  philosophical  and 
historical  works,  he  published  “ Voeabulario  poli- 
glota,"  containing  the  grammatical  elements  of 
eighteen  South  American  languages  (Rome,  1784); 
“Origen,  formacion,  mecanisino,  y armonia  dc  log 
idiomas  ” (Madrid,  1790);  “Historia  dc  las  pri- 


meras  eolonias  de  America  " (Madrid,  1794) ; “Arifc- 
metica  de  las  naciones  v division  del  tiempo  entre 
loa  Orientales  **  (Madrid,  1796);  and  the  most  im- 
portant work.  “ Catiilogo  de  las  lenguas  ile  las  na- 
ciones  conocida* ; v numeracion.  division,  y closes 
do  est&s  segun  la  diversidad  de  sus  idiomas  v dia- 
lectos ” (2  vols.,  Madrid,  1800).  This  work,  in  the 
i 4th  and  5th  chapters,  treats  of  the  languages  of 
Peru,  and  especially  of  Mainas.  The  author  says  that 
he  cannot  even  pretend  to  count  the  South  Ameri- 
can Indian  dialects,  but  they  must  number  at  least 
500.  He  has  also  investigated  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  American  races,  anil  concludes  tliat 
the  tribes  peopling  the  Pacific  coast  must  have 
come  from  Asia  by  way  of  the  Aleutian  islands, 
while  those  on  the  Atlantic  side  came  from  Africa 
by  way  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  which  formerly 
connected  with  the  fabulous  submerged  Atlantia 

HEW  AT,  Alexander,  historian.  Kin  Scotland 
about  1745;  d.  in  London,  England,  in  18*29.  He 
was  educated  at  Kelso  grammar  school,  Scotland, 
and  it  is  supposed  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1762,  since  the  records  of  St.  Andrew's  society  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  show  him  to  lie  moderator  of  the 
session  of  the  Presbyterian  church  there  alxmt  that 
time.  11c*  continued  pastor  of  the  “ Scotch  church  ” 
of  Charleston  until  the  near  prospect  of  war  with 
Great  Britain  induced  his  return  to  England  in 
1774.  He  was  t he  first  historian  of  South  Carolina, 
being  the  author  of  “ History  of  South  Carolina 
and  Charleston  ” (London,  1779);  and  he  also  pub- 
lished “ Sermons  ” (1808). 

HEWES,  George  Robert  Twelves,  one  of  the 
“ Boston  tea-party,”  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  5 Nov.t 
1731 ; d.  in  Richfield,  Oswego  oo.,  N.  Y.,  5 Nov., 
1840.  His  only  instruction  was  from  the  wife  of 
the  town-crier,  who  taught  him  to  read  and  write. 
He  supported  himself  by  fishing,  hunting,  and  rude 
shoemalting,  until  1758,  when  he  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  enlist  in  the  Colonial  army 
against  the  French.  Ho  was  unable  to  pass  muster, 
made  an  equally  unsuccessful  attempt  to  enter  the 
navv,  and  through  necessity  returned  to  his  trade. 
In  the  various  dlstu rbances  in  Boston  at  the  time 
of  the  stamp  act,  II ewes  who  was  excitable  but 
patriotic,  was  one  of  the  foremost.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Decem- 
ber, 1773,  and  is  probably  the  only  man  who  ever 
confessed  to  a share  in  this  transaction.  His  own 
account  is  given  in  “ The  Boston  Tea-Party,”  a 
memoir  of  his  life  (New  York.  1834).  Hewes  was 
imprisoned  with  other  patriots,  but  escaped,  and 
entered  the  navy,  lie  afterward  joined  tne  army, 
and  was  stationed  at  West  Point  under  Gen.  Alex- 
ander McDougal.  After  the  Revolution  he  re- 
turned to  Boston,  and  again  led  n seafaring  life. 
He  removed  to  Richfield  many  years  previous  to 
his  death,  and  in  his  extreme  age  was  supported 
by  the  residents  of  the  town.  In  his  107tl»  year, 
Hewes  is  described  as  “a  hale  old  man,  with  blue 
eyes  undi mined  by  age,  and  with  alert  faculties.” 

| At  the  dedication  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument 
i he  was  a guest,  of  t he  city  of  Boston. 

HEWES,  Joseph,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  b.  in  Kingston,  N.J.,in  1730;  d.  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  10  Kov.,  1779.  His  parents 
were  Connecticut  farmers  who  escaped  from  the 
Indians  in  1728,  and  settled  near  Kingston.  Jo- 
seph,  after  receiving  a common-school  education, 
i went  to  Philadelphia  anil  engaged  in  business, 
removing  to  Edenton.  N.  C.,  in  1763.  He  was  in 
’ the  state  senate  in  that  year ; in  1774  was  a delegate 
J to  the  continental  congress,  anil  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  report  on  “The  statement  of 
* the  rights  of  the  colonists  in  general,  the  several 
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instances  in  which  them?  righto  are  violated  and  in- 
fringed. and  the  means  most  proper  to  he  Dimmed 
for  obtaining  their  restoration.”  Although  a mer- 
chant. he  insisted  on  the  plan  of  importation,  and 
served  with  distinction  on  this  and  many  of  the 
most  important  com- 
mittees during  1775- 
’6.  In  the  beginning 
of  1775  the  Society 
of  Friends,  to  which 
he  and  his  family  he- 
longed,  held  a gen- 
eral convention  de- 
nouncing the  pro- 
ceedings of  congress, 
and  such  was  Howes's 
patriotism  that  heat 
once  severed  his  con- 
ned ion  with  the  So- 
ciety and  became  not 
only  u promoter  of 
war  but  of  gay  and 
s y jj  worldly  habits.  In 

1770  he  was  a mem- 
' * her  of  the  secret  com- 

mittee, of  the  committee  on  claims,  and  was  vir- 
tually first  secretary  of  the  navy.  With  Gen. 
Washington,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  operations 
for  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  voted  in  favor  of 
the  immediate  adoption  of  the  declaration  of  4 
July  in  accordance  with  the  revolutions  passed  by 
the  North  Carolina  convention  of  the  preceding 
April,  that  state  being  the  first  of  the  colonics 
to  declare  in  favor  of  throwing  off  all  connec- 
tion with  Great  Britain,  lie  was  again  chosen  a 
delegate  to  congress  in  1776.  but  was  prevented  by 
illness  from  serving,  and  was  again  returned  in 
177#.  but  diet!  in  the  second  month  of  his  term. 
His  funeral  was  conducted  with  public  ceremonies, 
and  attended  by  Gen.  Washington  and  a distin- 
guished civil  and  military  escort.  He  left  no 
children  to  inherit  his  large  estates.  1 1 is  miniat  ure 
shows  him  to  have  possessed  great  personal  beauty. 

HEWETT.  Edward  Osborne.  Canadian  en- 
gineer. h.  in  Glamorgan,  England.  25  Sept.,  1*35. 
He  was  educated  at  Cheltenham  college  and  the 
Royal  military  academy  at  Woolwich,  commis- 
sioned lieutenant  in  the  Royal  engineers  in  1854, 
captain  in  I860,  major  in  1872,  lieu  tenant -colonel 
in  1879.  colonel  in  1881,  and  was  created  a com- 
panion of  the  order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George 
in  1883,  In  1861.  in  anticipation  of  a war  with  the 
United  States,  he  took  command  of  the  field  com* 

ry  of  royal  engineers  for  active  service  in  Canada. 

subsequently  commanded  the  Koval  engineers 
of  Ontario,  west  of  Toronto,  was  engaged  in  report- 
ing on  the  defences  and  resources  of  Canada,  and 
was  afterward  in  charge  of  the  designing  and  con- 
struction of  the  military  and  naval  fortifications 
in  Halifax.  X.  S.  Hp  visited  Ixuth  National  and 
Confederate  camps  during  the  civil  war.  In  1875 
he  was  appointed  commandant  of  the  proposed 
military  college  of  Canada,  and  he  has  had  the  sole 
organization  and  working  of  this  institution  from 
its  coney pt ion  till  the  present  date  (1887). 

HEWETT,  Waterman  Thomas,  educator,  b.  in 
Miami,  Saline  co..  Mo.,  10  Jan.,  1846.  He  removed 
in  early  youth  to  South  Paris,  Me.,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  Amherst  in  I860.  He  then  went  abroad, 
vaa  a student  at  the  University  of  Athens  and  in 
the  school  of  modern  languages  at  Heidelberg  in 
1870,  on  his  return  to  the  United  States  berame 
assistant  professor  of  German  at  Cornell,  and  since 
1888  has  i>H*n  professor  there  of  the  German  lan- 
guage and  literature.  Prof.  Ilewett  is  a constant 


contributor  to  the  magazines  on  scientific  and  liter- 
ary subjects,  especially  on  the  life,  character,  and 
literature  of  Goethe,  and  has  published  "The  Fris- 
ian Language  and  Literature”  (Ithaca.  N.  Y., 
1879);  “Monograph  on  the  Aims  and  Efforts  of 
Collegiate  Study  of  the  Modero  languages  ” (Balti- 
more. 1886);  and  the  “Mutual  Relations  of  High 
Schools  and  Colleges  ” (Syracuse,  1887). 

HEWIT,  Nathaniel, clergyman. b.  in  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  28  Aug.,  1788:  d.  in  Bridgeport.  Conn., 
3 Feb.,  1867.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1808. 
and  studied  law.  hut  afterward  entered  the  divinity- 
school  at  Andover,  and  in  1815  was  licensed  to 
preach.  He  officiated  successfully  in  the  Presby- 
terian churches  in  Plattoburg,  N.  V..  and  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  until  1828.  when  he  resigned  to  become  the 
agent  of  the  American  temperance  society.  He 
was  signally  successful  in  this  work,  and  earned 
the  title  of  the  “Luther  of  the  early  (em|>ernncc 
reform.”  He  liecaiue  pastor  of  the  2d  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  1830,  made 
a visit,  in  aid  of  the  tempcranco  reform,  to  England 
in  1881,  and,  returning  in  18514.  continued  pastor 
of  the  2d  church  of  Bridgeport,  and  then  of  a Pres- 
byterian church  that  was  formed  of  member*  of  his 
ofd  (mrish,  until  increasing  age  and  infirmities  com- 
pel led  him  to  withdraw  from  active  labors  in  1862. 
He  was  a founder  and  liberal  benefactor  of  the 
Hartford  theological  seminary.  His  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Senator  James  ilillhouse  of  Connecti- 
cut.— His  son,  Nathaniel  Augustus,  clergyman, 
b.  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  27  Nov.,  1820,  was  graduated 
at  Amherst  in  1889.  He  studied  law,  but  at  the 
end  of  a year  abandoned  it,  and  entered  the  Theo- 
logical institute  of  Connecticut,  which  was  then  at 
Windsor,  in  1842  he  was  licensed  to  preach  as  a 
Congregational ist,  but  in  the  following  year  he 
was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church.  He  was  selected  to  accompany  Bishop 
Southgate  os  a missionary  to  Constantinople,  but 
the  missionary  committee  refused  to  ratify  the  ap- 
iMiintineiit  on  the  ground  that,  Mr.  Hcwit  held  lie- 
liefs  that  were  distinctively  Roman  Catholic.  He 
was  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in 
1816,  and  was  ordained  in  1847  by  Bishop  Reynolds. 
He  was  t hen  appointed  vice-principal  of  the  < harles- 
ton  collegiate  institute.  He  joined  the  Hodemp- 
torist  order  in  1850,  and  in  1858,  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  congregation  of  St  Paul  by  Father 
Hecker,  became  one  of  its  chief  membere,  taking 
the  religious  name  of  Augustine  Francis,  Since 
1865  he  has  been  employed  in  literary  work,  and  as 
professor  of  philosophy,  theology,  ami  Holy  Scrip- 
ture in  the  Pauliat  seminary.  New  York  eitv. 
From  1869  till  1874  he  edited  the  “Catholic 
World.”  Amherst  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
in  1877.  Father  Hewit's  works  are  “Reasons  for 
submitting  to  the  Catholic  Church”  (Charleston, 
1846);  “Life  of  Princess  Borgheae”  (New  York, 
1856);  “Life  of  Dumoulin-Borie,”  an  Annamite 
missionary  (1857) ; “The  Little  Angel  of  the  Conte”; 
**  Life  of  Rev.  Francis  A.  Baker”  (1865);  “Prob- 
lems of  the  Age,  with  Studies  ill  St.  Augustine  on 
Kindred  Subjects  ” (1868);  “ Light  in  Darkness,  a 
Treatise  on  the  Obscure  Night  of  the  Soul  ” (1870); 
“The  King’s  Highway,  or  the  Catholic  Church  the 
Way  of  Salvation,  as  revealed  in  Holy  Scriptures” 
(1874),  Father  Ifewit  has  been  a frequent  con- 
tributor to  religious  iieriodicals,  ami  has  edited  the 
“Complete  Works  of  Bishop  England  ” (Baltimore, 
1850). — Another  son,  Henry  Stewart,  surgeon, 
b.  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  26  Dee.,  1825;  d.  in  New 
York  city,  19  Aug.,  1873,  was  educated  at  Yale, 
and  graduated  in  medicine  from  the  University  of 
New  York  in  1848,  entering  the  army  os  acting 
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distant-surgeon  in  the  autumn  of  this  year.  He 
was  stationed  at  Vera  Cruz  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  Mexican  war,  in  1849  was  commissioned  as- 
sistant surgeon,  was  stationed  at  Fort  Yuma,  Cal., 
and  accoin|>anied  Capt.  William  II.  Warner  on  the 
surveying  expedition  in  which  that  officer  was 
killed’  bv  the  Sierra  Nevada  Indians.  In  the  spring 
of  1852  lie  resigned  from  the  armv,  and.  removing 
to  San  Francisco,  practised  medicine  there  three 
vears.  He  then  returned  to  New  York,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  his  profession.  In  August,  1801, 
he  re-entered  the  army  as  brigade-surgeon  of  vol- 
unteers, served  under  Gen.  Charles  F.  Smith,  and 
afterward  as  medical  director  on  Gen.  Grant’s  staff 
at  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  and  Vicksburg.  He 
afterward  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  John  M. 
Scofield,  and  was  brevetted  colonel  in  March,  1865, 
for  gallant  conduct  during  the  war.  I)r.  Hewit 
became  a Homan  Catholic  in  1855,  and  was  devoted 
to  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  his  church.  Set- 
tling in  New  York  after  the  war,  he  had  charge 
of  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  was  a director 
of  St.  Stephen’s  Orphan  Asylum,  and  president  of 
the  medical  board  of  tho  Charity  hospital. 

HEWITT,  Abram  Stevens',  statesman,  b. 
Haverstmw.  N.  Y.,  31  July.  1822.  He  was  educated 
first  at  a public  school  in  New  York  city,  where  by 
a special  examination  he  gained  a scholarship  at 
Columbia,  and  was 
graduated  in  1842 
at  the  head  of  his 
class.  During  his  col- 
lege  course  he  sup- 
ported himself  by 
teaching,  and  after 
his  graduation  he  re- 
mained as  an  assist- 
ant, being  in  1848 
f ^ acting  professor  of 

mW  mathematics.  In 

^ 1&44  v**lf*d  Ku- 

K T rope  with  his  class- 

mate.  Edward  Coop- 
1 er,  whose  partner  ho 

fj*  ' afterward  became, 

\>y  VJ7  Hntl  whose  sister  he 

married  in  1855. 

^ Meanwhile  ho  stud- 
ied law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Iwir  in  1845, 

after  an  examination  in  which  twenty-four  out 
of  fifty-seven  applicants  were  rejected.  He  soon 
gave  up  the  practice  of  his  profession  on  account 
of  impaired  eyesight,  and  became  associated  with 
Peter  Cooper  in  the  iron  business.  The  firm  of 
Cooper  ana  Hewitt  now  own  and  control  the  Tren- 
ton. Ringwood,  Pequest.  and  the  Durham  iron- 
works. The  development  and  management  of  these 
vast  enterprises  have  been  principally  the  result  of 
Mr.  Hewitt’s  efforts.  In  1862  he  went  to  England 
to  learn  t he  process  of  making  gun-barrel  iron,  and 
at  a heavy  loss  to  his  firm  furnished  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment with  material  during  the  civil  war.  The 
introduction  of  the  Murtins-Sicmcns  or  open-hearth 
process  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  in  this  country 
is  due  to  his  judgment.  No  serious  labor  trou- 
bles have  ever  affected  their  works,  and  in  times 
of  commercial  depression  the  furnaces  have  been 
carried  on  at  a loss,  rather  than  add  by  suspen- 
sion to  the  distress  of  the  community.  The  plan 
of  the  Cooper  Union  was  devised  by  its  own 
trustees,  with  Mr.  Hewitt  as  their  active  head, 
and  as  secretary  of  this  board  he  has  directed  its 
financial  and  educational  details,  bestowing  upon 
it  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  an  amount 
of  labor  exceeding  the  duties  of  pome  college 


presidents.  He  left  the  Tammany,  joined  the 
Irving  Hall  society,  and  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  County  Democracy  in  1879.  He  was 
elected  to  congress  in  1874,  and  served  continu- 
ously. with  the  exception  of  one  term,  until  1888. 
Mr.  Hewitt  was  an  advocate  of  honest  finan- 
cial legislation,  of  a moderate  and  discriminating 
tariff  reform,  and  has  been  a frequent  speaker  on 
subjects  connected  with  finance,  labor,  and  the 
development  of  national  resources.  The  U.  8* 
geological  survey  owes  its  existence  principally  to 
an  address  delivered  in  its  favor  by  Mr.  Hewitt, 
and  his  speeches  generally  have  commanded  the 
attention  of  both  parties.  In  October.  1888,  he 
was  nominated  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
mayor  of  New  York  city,  and  at  the  subsequent 
election  received  90.552  votes  against  08,110  for 
Henry  George  and  60,485  for  Theodore  Roosevelt 
His  management  of  Hie  municipal  government 
has  been  marked  by  a rigid  enforcement  of  the 
taws,  and  holding  the  heads  of  the  various  de- 
partments to  a strict  accountability.  Mr.  Hewitt 
was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  national  com- 
mittee in  1876.  He  has  taken  an  interest  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  development  of  New 
York  city,  and  in  1883  was  chosen  to  bo  the  orator 
at  the  opening  of  the  East  River  bridge.  Colum- 
bia gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1887,  and 
he  was  the  president  of  its  alumni  association  in 
18831.  In  1876  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  institute  of  mining  engineers,  and  his 
retiring  address  on  “A  Century  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy  in  the  United  States’’  attracted  favor- 
able criticism  at  home  and  abroad.  Ills  report  on 
**  Iron  and  Steel  ’’  at  the  World’s  fair  held  in  Paris 
in  1867  was  received  with  approval,  and  was  re- 
published at  home  and  abroad. 

HEWITT,  Charles  Nathaniel,  physician, b. in 
Vergennes,  Vt„  8 June,  1886.  He  was  educated 
at  Hobart  college,  and  was  graduated  at  the  Al- 
lwmy  medical  college  in  1857.  He  practiced  his 
profession  in  Geneva,  N.  Y„  until  1861,  when  he 
entered  the  U.  S.  armv  as  assistant  surgeon  of  the 
50th  New  York  regiment,  and  roso  to  the  rank  of 
brigade  surgeon.  After  the  war  he  removed  to 
Ilea  Wing,  Minn.,  where  he  is  professor  of  public 
health  in  the  University  of  Minnesota  Dr.  Hew- 
itt devotes  himself  especially  to  surgery,  and  has 
invented  a mollification  of  the  starch  1 windage. 

HEWITT,  Edward  Crawford,  educator,  b.  in 
Sutton,  Mass..  7 Nov.,  1828.  He  was  educated  at 
t he  County  academy  and  the  State  normal  school 
in  Bridgeport*  Conn.,  working  at  the  shoemaker’s 
trade  during  his  vacations  to  obtain  a sup|>ort 
He  taught  successively  in  Pittsfield,  Pa^  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  until  1858,  when 
ne  removed  to  Bloomington,  III.,  was  professor  of 
history  and  geography  in  the  State  normal  uni- 
versity, and  since  1876  has  been  its  president.  Mr. 
Hewitt  is  a licensed  clergyman  of  the  Baptist 
church,  has  served  one  term  as  president  of  the 
Illinois  teachers’  association,  and  ior  several  years 
edited  “ The  Schoolmaster,”  an  educational  maga- 
zine. He  has  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from 
Shurtleff  college,  and  has  published  ‘’Pedagogy 
for  Young  Teachers”  (Cincinnati,  1883). 

HEWITT,  Mary  Elizabeth,  authoress,  b.  in 
Malden,  Mass.,  in  1818.  Her  father,  a farmer 
named  Moore,  died  when  she  was  three  years  old. 
Her  mother  then  removed  to  Boston,  where  Mary 
resided  until  her  marriage  to  James  L.  Hewitt,  of 
New  York  city.  Several  years  after  his  death  she 
married,  in  1854,  K.  Stebbins  of  the  same  city.  She 
is  chiefly  known  by  her  poetical  contributions  to 
periodicals.  She  edited  a gift-book  entitled  “ The 
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Gem  of  the  Western  World**  (New  York.  1850): 
-A  Memorial  of  Frances  S.  Osgood” (1851);  and 
i<  the  author  of  ••  Songs  of  our  Land  *'  {New  York, 
1915) : Heroine® of  History  ” (1856) : and  “ Poems, 
Sacred.  Passionate,  and  Legendary  ” (18414k 
HEWLETT,  Richard,  soldier,  b.  in  Hempstead, 
Y..  about  1712 : d.  near  Gagetown,  New  Bruns- 
wick. in  1789.  He  was  a captain  in  the  French 
war  of  1 757-*9,  and  participated  in  the  capture  of 
B.rt  Fronterme.  During  the  Revolution  he  was 
an  active  loyalist,  and  received  from  the  “ Asia,”  a 
British  man-of-war,  a greet  quantity  of  firearms 
aud  cannon,  secreting  them  on  his  premise®.  So 
obnoxious  was  his  course  to  the  colonists  that 
Gen.  Henry  Lee  issued  an  order  that  u Uichanl 
Hewlett  should  have  no  conditions  offered  him, 
but  must  be  secured  without  ceremony.”  When 
De  Lancey’s  corps  was  raised,  he  was  unpointed 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  3d  battalion,  ana  in  1777 
remiasuded  the  garrison  of  260  men  at  Setauket, 
L.  I.,  when  it  was  attacked  by  Gen.  Parsons,  who 
demanded  its  surrender.  Hewlett  asked  his  sol- 
dier* whether  he  must  submit,  and,  receiving  the 
response  “ No."  exclaimed : “ I will  stick  to  you 
then  as  long  as  there's  a man  left.*’  After  a can- 
nonade of  three  hours,  the  patriots  retreated. 
Hewlett  received  mention  in  the  general  orders 
that  were  issued  after  the  affair.  He  also  com- 
manded the  130  Tories  who  (line  from  the  west 
end  of  Long  Island,  and  pillaged  the  citizens  of 
South  hold.  Oyster  Pond,  in  1778.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  was  retired  on  half  pay,  removed  to 
St.  Johns.  N.  B.,  and  became  a grantee  of  the  town, 
and  it<  mavor.— His  son,  Thomas,  was  a captain 
in  the  N.  V.  loyal  volunteers,  and  was  killed  in 
1780  at  Hanging  Rock,  N.  C.,  while  looking  out  of 
a hlock-housr  *•  to  sec  what  the  rebels  were  about.” 
11EWS0N,  Thomas  Tlckell,  physician,  h.  In 
London,  England,  9 April,  1773;  d.  in  Philadel- 
phia. 17  Fen..  1848.  His  father,  the  celebrated 
anatomist,  William  Hewsoti,  died  in  1774,  and 
Thomas  removed  with  his  mother  to  the  United 
Stales  in  1780.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Phila- 
delphia medical  college  in  1789,  returned  to  Lon- 
don. and  was  house-surgeon  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
hospital,  afterward  taking  a course  of  medical  lec- 
tures in  Edinburgh.  Returning  to  Philadelphia 
in  1798,  he  established  himself  in  practice,  was 
phvsirian  to  the  Walnut  street  prison  in  1800-' 18, 
aud  rendered  valuable  service  during  the  epidemic 
of  1817-*18.  He  was  censor  and  secretary  of  the 
College  of  physicians,  Philadelphia,  from  1802  till 
183V,  professor  of  comparative  anatomy  in  1818, 
and  president  from  1830  till  his  death.  For  many 
rears  he  was  surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia  alms- 
boa^.  thirteen  years  physician  to  the  Pennsylvania 
hospital,  physician  to  the  orphan  asylum,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  National 
pharmacopoeia.  Itt  1822  he  established  a school  of 
medicine  in  which  he  taught  anatomy  and  prac- 
tice. He  was  a member  and  officer  of  various 
medical  societies,  and  translated  Swediaur's  **  Trea- 
tise on  Svphilis"  (Philadelphia,  1815). — His  min, 
Add! nr 1 1,  physician,  b.  in  Philadelphia.  22  Nov., 
1SJ8,  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  medical  college 
in  1830,  studied  in  Paris,  and  in  Dublin  under  Sir 
William  Wilde,  and,  on  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  was  ap|K>inted  resident  physician  to  the 
Pennsylvania  hospital.  11c  was  visiting  surgeon 
to  the  Episcopal  hospital  in  1852-’3,  from  1853 
till  1876  physician  to  Wills  hospital,  and  since 
m\  has  filled  that  office  in  the  Pennsylvania  hos- 
pital. lie  edited  Sir  William  Wilde's  “ Aural  Sur- 


the  Eye”:  and,  besides  many  professional  papers, 
| has  published  in  book-form  “The  Use  of  Earth  in 
; Surgerv”  (Philadelphia,  1887). 

H E V,  William,  English  jurist,  b.  in  England; 
1 d.  there  in  1797.  He  was  appointed  chief  justice 
of  Canada,  25  Sept,  174145.  In  17731  he  proceeded 
to  England  in  connection  with  the  bill  providing 
for  the  more  effectual  governing  of  the  province 
of  Quebec,  and  on  its  jmssage  through  the  house 
of  commons  in  1774  gave  important  evident*  rela- 
tive to  it  before  a special  committee.  By  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  secretary  of 
state  for  war  and  the  colonies,  ho  prepared  a 
draught  of  a provincial  ordinance  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  governor  and  legislative  council  in  Can- 
ada. It  provided  for  the  re-establish  merit  of  the 
English  laws  relating  to  habeas  corpus,  trial  by 
jury  in  civil  cuses,  and  the  laws  relative  to  com- 
mercial matters.  Chief-Justice  Hey  arrived  with 
it  in  Quebec  in  June,  1775,  and  in  the  ensuing 
Septemtier  laid  it.  before  the  council.  Soon  after- 
ward he  ret unii-d  to  England.  In  1774  he  was 
c looted  to  parliament,  but  vacated  his  scat  in  1776 
on  being  apj»oitit©d  a commissioner  of  customs, 
which  office  he  filled  till  his  death. 

HEYER,  Christian  Frederick,  missionary,  b. 
in  Helinatedt,  Brunswick,  Germany,  in  1793;  a,  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  7 Nov,,  1878.  He  emigrated  in 
1810  to  the  United  States,  studied  theedngy,  was 
licensed  in  1817,  and  preached  a short  time  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  ordained  as  a missionary  in 
1820, ana  lal>ored  in  organizing  Lutheran  churches 
in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  and  western 
Pennsylvania.  In  1840  he  was  elected  to  go  as  a 
missionary  to  India,  and  during  the  following 
winter  attended  medical  lectures  in  Baltimore. 
He  arrived  »t  Guntur,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras, 
on  31  July.  18*12,  and  remained  there  till  1847, 
when  he  visited  the  United  States.  He  went  back 
in  1848.  and  settled  at  Rajahinundry,  on  the  Goda- 
vury.  He  established  missions  among  the  Telugus, 
who  inhabit  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  peninsula. 
In  1857  he  left  India,  and  was  engaged  in  minis- 
terial work  in  Germany  for  eleven  years.  Return- 
ing to  Rajah m undry  in  December,  184)9,  he  re- 
mained there  a year,  and  then  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  was  c haplain  of  the  Lutheran  theologi- 
cal seminary  in  Philadelphia  until  his  death. 

HEY WARII,  Thomas,  Jr„  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  h.  in  St.  Luke's  parish, 
S.  <?.,  in  1746;  d.  there,  6 March,  1809.  His  father. 
Col.  Daniel,  was 
a wealthy  planter. 

Thomas  was  edu- 
cated under  pri- 
vate tutors,  and 
studied  law  in  the 
Temple  in  lam- 
don.  After  sev- 
eral years  of  Eu- 
ropean travel  he 
returned  to  South 
Carolina.  He  ear- 
ly opfioM'd  Brit- 
ish supremacy,  be- 
came a leader  of 
the  Revolution- 
ary party  in  his 
state,  and  was  a 
member  of  th© 
first  assembly  af- 
ter the  a bdicatiori 
of  the  colonial 

II*-  was  also  one  of  the  first  committee 
of  safety,  mid  a delegate  to  congress  in  1775-*8.  In 


fwy.”  at  the  author's  request  (Philadelphia.  1853) : , governor, 
•be  American  edition  of  I«auren(*'s  **  Diseases  of 
vou  hi. — 13 
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1780  ho  became  judge  of  the  criminal  and  circuit 
court  of  South  Carolina,  and  not  long  afterward, 
while  the  British  lay  encamped  before  Charleston, 
he  presided  at  the  trial  of  some  colonists  who  were 
convicted  of  holding  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  enemy,  and  were  executed  within  sight  of 
the  British  lines.  He  held  at  the  same  time  a mili- 
tary commission,  and  in  the  Beauford  skirmish  of 
1780  he  received  a wound  of  which  he  bore  the  scar 
till  his  death.  At  the  siege  of  Charleston.  12  May, 
1780,  he  commanded  a battalion  of  volunteers,  and, 
on  the  surrender  of  the  city  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
and  Admiral  Arbuthnot.  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
sent  with  Edward  Rutledge,  Richard  Hutson,  and 
other  patriots  to  St.-  Augustine,  Fla.,  where  he  was 
confined  one  year.  Here  he  amused  himself  by 
composing  patriotic  words  to  such  British  national 
songs  as  “God  save  the  King,"  that  the  prisoners 
might  indulge  their  republican  sentiments  under 
oover  of  loyal  tunes.  During  his  imprisonment  a 
party  of  the  British  visited  Ins  plantation  and  car- 
ried away  all  his  slaves,  which  were  afterward  sold 
by  their  captors  to  the  sugar-planters  in  Jamaica. 
On  his  release  ho  took  passage  for  Philadelphia, 
fell  overboard,  and  escaped  drowning  by  holding 
to  the  ship's  rudder.  On  his  return  to  South  Car- 
olina ho  resumed  his  judicial  dut  ies,  was  a member 
of  the  Constitutional  convention  of  1790,  and  the 
next  year  retired  to  his  estate. 

HEY  WOO 0,  Charles.  officer  of  marines,  b.  in 
Watorville,  Me.,  3 Oct.,  1839.  He  was  Appointed  a 
2d  lieutenant  in  the  marine  corps  from  New  York 
on  5 April,  18/18,  commissioned  1st  lieutenant  in 
May.  1801.  and  captain  on  23  Nov.,  1861.  He  was 
in  active  service  during  the  civil  war,  and  was 
attached  to  the  North  Atlantic,  and  subsequently  to 
the  Gulf,  squadron  as  fleet  murine-officer.  He  was 
engaged  at  the  battle  of  llatteras  Inlet  on  28  Aug., 

1801,  and  continued  to  serve  on  the  sloop  **  Cum- 
berland ” till  that,  vessel  was  sunk  on  8 March, 

1802,  by  the  Confederate  ram  “ Merriraae.”  For  his 
conduct  during  this  engagement  he  was  b revetted 
major.  He  was  attached  to  the  frigate  “ Sabine  ” 
on  special  service  in  1863,  and  to  the  steam  sloop 
“ Hartford,”  the  flagship  of  Farragut's  squadron, 
in  1864-'5.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  ot  Mobile 
Bay,  and  was  brevettea  for  gallant  ry  in  that  action. 
He  was  promoted  major  on  1 Nov.,  1876.  In  1886 
he  was  on  dutvat  the  navv-vard  in  Brooklvn,  N.  Y. 

HEY W001),  John  Meal).  clergyman,  b.  in 
Worcester,  Mass..  80  March,  1818;  d.  in  Louisville. 
Ky.,  in  1880.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1832,  and  at  the  divinity-school  there  in  1840,  en- 
tered the  ministry  and  was  called  to  the  1st  Uni- 
tarian church  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  succeeding  Rev. 
James  Freeman  Clarke.  He  strove  to  obtain  a pul>- 
lic-school  system  of  high  order  for  Louisville,  and 
was  for  fourteen  years  president  of  the  city  school 
Inwrd,  and  for  many  years  more  a memljer.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  gave  unremitting  attention  to  the 
IT.  S.  sanitary  commission  and  to  the  relief  of 
the  needy  in  many  other  ways.  The  Old  Ladies* 
Home  in  Louisville  was  partially  an  outgrowth 
of  his  activity.  He  was  two  years  editor  of  the 
“ Louisville  Examiner,”  and  a writer  for  the 
“ Christian  Register,”  “ Unitarian  Review,”  and 
other  periodicals.  He  continued  his  imstorate  in 
Louisville  for  over  forty  years,  the  oldest  ministe- 
rial charge  in  the  citv. 

HEY  WOOD.  Levi,  inventor,  b.  in  Gardner. 
Mass.,  10  Dee.,  1800  ; d.  there,  21  July.  1882.  After 
attending  school,  he  taught  during  the  winters  in 
1820-’2,  kept  a country  store  with  his  brother  in 
1823-‘9,  and  in  1826  began  to  make  w«K»d-sented 
chairs.  In  1853  the  Hey  wood  chair-manufacturing 


company  was  organized.  Mr.  Heywood  was  among 
the  first  to  exfH?riinent  in  shaving  and  splitting 
cane,  and  made  many  useful  inventions,  including 
a tilting-ehair,  machines  for  splitting,  shaving,  and 
otherwise  manipulating  rattan,  and  machinery  for 
bending  wood.  He  also  invented  a process  for  in- 
jecting rattan  with  India-rubber  a*  a substitute  for 
whalebone.  He  was  active  in  public  affairs,  was  a 
member  of  the  State  constitutional  convention  in 
1858,  and  of  the  legislature  in  1871.  The  town  of 
Gardner  owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to  him.  and 
he  gave  liberally  for  the  siip|*>rt  of  schools  there. 
— His  brother,  Walter,  b.  in  Gardner,  Mass.,  13 
Feb.,  1804,  was  for  some  time  associated  with  Levi 
in  his  business,  and  in  1869  organized  the  Walter 
Heywood  chair  company  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and 
became  its  president. 

H I ACOOMES,  Indian  preacher,  b.  About  1810; 
d.  at  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Mass.,  about  1690.  He 
was  the  first  Indian  converted  to  Christianity  in 
New  England,  being  persuaded  to  embrace  the 
Christian  religion  by  Thomas  Mayhew,  after  Mar- 
tha's Vinevard,  where  he  lived,  was  settled  by 
white  people  in  1642.  He  learned  to  read,  and  in 
1053  began  to  preach  to  his  fellow- Indians.  He 
made  many  converts,  and  boldly  rebuked  the  pa- 
gan Indians  for  adhering  to  their  su|>erstitions, 
while  he  himself  wus  often  threatened  by  the  In- 
dian priests,  whose  sorceries  he  defied.  A church 
was  built  at.  Martha’s  Vineyard  for  his  congrega- 
tion of  Indian  Christians,  and  he  was  ordained  its 
pastor  by  Eliot  and  Cotton  on  22  Aug..  1670. 

HIBlUKD,  Ellery  Albce.  jurist,  b.  in  St. 
Johnsbury.  Vt.,  31  July,  18*26.  He  obtained  an 
academic  education  by  his  own  efforts,  studied 
law  in  Haverhill  and  Exeter,  N.  II.,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  lair  in  July.  1849.  and  practised  in 
Plymouth,  X.  H.,  till  18551,  and  subsequently  in 
Laconia,  N.  n.  He  was  a member  of  the  Kew 
Hampshire  house  of  representatives  in  1805-’6.  and 
was  elected  a representative  in  congress  from  New 
HanijYshire  by  tfie  Democrats  and  I«abor  Reformers 
in  1870.  After  the  conclusion  of  his  term  he  be- 
came judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. but  in  1874  declined  re-appointment  under 
the  revised  laws,  and  returned  to  his  practice. 

HIBBARD,  Freeborn  Garretson.  clergy- 
man, b.  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  22  Feb.,  1811. 
His  father.  Rev.  Billy  Hibbard,  was  a well-known 
clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
The  son  entered  the  ministry  of  the  same  church 
in  the  New  York  conference  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
before  he  had  completed  his  college  course,  and 
continued  in  this  work,  chiefly  in  western  New 
York,  from  1880  till  1856,  when  he  was  elected 
editor  of  the  “Northern  Christian  Advocate,” 
printed  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.  In  1800  he  resumed 
the  pastorate,  and  became  presiding  elder  of  the 
Geneva  district.  Dr.  Hibbard's  principal  works 
arc  “Christian  Baptism,  its  Subjects,  and  its  Im- 
port. Mode,  Efficacy,  and  Relative  Order  '*  (New 
York,  1845);  “Geography  and  History  of  Pales- 
tine” (1851);  “The  Psalms,  Chronologically  Ar- 
ranged. with  Historical  Introductions,  and  a Gen- 
eral Introduction  to  the  Whole  Book  ’*  (1856);  und 
“ The  Religion  of  Childhood,  or  Children  in  their 
Relation  to  Native  Depravity,  to  the  Atonement, 
to  the  Family,  and  to  the  Ohurch”  (1864).  He 
has  also  edited  the  “ Sermons  ” (1869)  and  “ Works  ” 
(1872),  and  published  a “Biography”  of  Bishop 
Leonidas  L.  Mainline  (1880).  The  “Commentary 
on  the  Psalm”  (1882)  in  the  Whedon  series  of 
“ Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament  ” was  written 
bv  him.  He  also  published  a “ History  of  the  late 
East  Genesee  Conference”  (1887). 
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HH'KCOX,  John  Howard.  librarian,  b.  in 
iftatj.  N.  Y..  10  H*  waa  adwaaiad 

•t  the  Albany  iwiwli'my,  and  in  1848  liecntnc  assist- 
ant librarian  of  the  state  library  in  that  city, 
where  he  remained  till  1863.  From  1874  till  1882 
he  ns  employed  in  the  Congressional  library  at 
Washington,  1).  C.  He  has  contributed  to  peri- 
odicals  and  published  “An  Historical  Account  of 
American  Coinage.”  with  plates,  of  which  only  two 
hundred  copies  were  printed (Albany,  1858):  “Ili*- 
torr  of  the  Bill*  of  Credit,  or  Paper  Money,  issued 
by  New  York  from  1709  to  1789  ”(1866);  “Bibliog- 
raphy of  the  Writings  of  I)r.  Franklin  B.  Hough" 
1 188^):  and  “Catalogue  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment Publications"  (3  vols..  Washington,  1885-’7). 

HICKKNLOOPER.  Andrew,  engineer,  b.  in 
Hudson.  Ohio,  31  Aug..  1837.  He  was  educated 
at  Woodward  college,  Cincinnati,  but  waa  not 
graduated,  and  in  1855  became  city  surveyor  of 
that  city,  nf terwanl  conducting  the  government 
survey  of  Indian  lands  at  Little  Travers  Buy. 
He  was  made  captain  of  the  5th  Ohio  indopeiul- 
ent  battery  on  31  Aug.,  1801.  and  was  afterward 
chief  of  artillery  anil  chief  engineer  of  the  17th 
corps,  Armv  of  the  Tennessee,  till  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Vicksburg.  Ho  was  then  judge-mi vocato- 
gen oral  and  aftcrwanl  chief  of  artillery  of  that 
armv, and  was  tlnallv  given  command  of  a brigade 
in  tlfie  17th  corps,  lie  was  engaged  in  the  princi- 
pal battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  from 
shiloh  to  Sherman’s  campaign  through  the  Caro- 
linaa,  and  on  13  March,  1885,  was  b re  vetted  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers.  After  the  war  he  was 
U.  S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio  in 
I elected  city  civil  engineer  of  Cincinnati 

in  1871,  and  in  1877  became  president  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati gas-light  and  coke  coinpanv,  of  which  ho 
had  been  vice-president  since  1872.  In  1880  he 
was  chosen  lieutenant-governor  of  Ohio.  He  ha- 

Gblished  “Competition  in  the  Manufacture  and 
iivery  of  Gas  * (1881).  and  “ Incandescent  Klee- 
trie  Lights  for  Street  Illumination  ” (1888). 

HICKEY,  Thomas,  conspirator,  d.  in  New 
York  city.  27  June,  1778.  When  Gen.  Howe  set 
oat  from  Halifax  to  attack  New  York  city  in  June, 
1778,  Gov.  Trvon,  with  the  aid  of  bribes,  ar- 
ranged a conspiracy  to  blow  up  the  magazine  ami 
murder  the  American  generals,  or  at  least  to 
abduct  Washington  and  deliver  him  to  the  Brit- 
ish. Among  500  persons  that  were  seduced  wen- 
two  of  Washington’s  guard.  One  of  these  was 
Hickey,  who  was  immediately  arrested,  with  a 
dozen’  others.  He  was  convicted  by  the  unani- 
mous decision  of  a court-martial,  and  hanged  in 
the  presence  of  twenty  thousand  spectators  near 
the  Bowery  lane.  This  was  the  Amt  military  exe- 
cution in  New  York. 

HICKMAN,  John,  lawyer,  b.  In  Chester  county, 
Pa^  11  Sept.,  1810;  d.  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  88 
Mareh.  1875.  He  was  educated  by  private  tutors, 
read  law  in  West  Chester,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  there  in  1832.  He  acquired  reputation  at  the 
tar  and  as  a political  speaker.  and  in  1854  he  was 
••ierted  to  congress  as  a Democrat  in  a strong 
Whig  district.  He  was  re-elected  in  1856.  changed 
;ows  on  the  slavery  question,  was  again  elected 
'8  n.i  a I touglas  l>emoc-rnt  by  a large  major- 
r both  th>-  n-gular  nominees,  and  uccnim-  a 
the  side  of  the  north,  acquiring  a na- 
ation  through  his  brilliuiit  speeches, 
u candid**-*  foil  the  lb-publican 
« He  was  again 
epuhlican,  and 
tlio  freeing  of 
9 Soldiers.  At 


the  close  of  his  fourth  congressional  term  he  de- 
clined a re-election,  and  with  the  exception  of  n 
single  term  in  the  legislature  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  at  his  home  in  West  Chester. 

IIICKMAN,  Robert  S.,  b.  in  1813:  d.  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C\,  2 Sept,  1873.  He  was  a native  of 
Virginia  or  Maryland,  went  to  Washington  about 
the  time  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  there  soon  be- 
came noted  for  the  elegance  of  his  dress  and  man- 
ners, acquiring  the  name  of  “Beau”  Hickman. 
He  was  on  familiar  terms  with  many  public  men, 
and  in  later  life  entertained  many  visitors  in 
Washington  with  his  reminiscences  and  anec- 
dotes, and  sultsisted  by  means  of  trifling  sums 
that  he  pretended  to  borrow  from  his  hearers, 
IIICKMAN,  William,  clergyman,  h.  in  King 
and  Queen  eountv,  Va.,  4 Feb.,  1747;  d.  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1830.  He  was  educated  as  an  Kpiscopa- 
lian,  but  united  with  the  Baptist  church  in  1773, 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1776,  after  visiting  Ken- 
tucky earlier  in  the  year,  where  he  preached  the 
first  sermon  delivered  in  the  new  settlement.  In 
1784  In-  settled  in  Fayette  county,  Ky.,  and 
founded  many  churches  in  Kentucky. — His  son, 
Paschal,  soldier,  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  River 
Raisin.  22  Jan.,  1813,  lpd  a party  of  spies  under 
Gen.  Wayne  in  1794-’5.  was  captain  of  Kentucky 
volunteers  under  CoL  William  Lewis  in  1812,  ana 
was  wounded  in  the  action  with  the  British  and 
Indians  at  Frenchtown.  and  killed  in  the  massacre 
that  took  place  three  days  af terwanl.  Hickman 
county,  Kv..  was  named  in  his  honor. 

Hli’KOK.  Laurens  Perseus,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Danbury,  Conn.,  29  Dec?.,  1708.  He  wus  graduated 
at  Union  college  in  1820.  studied  theology,  was 
licensed  as  a preacher  in  1822,  ami  was  pastor  suc- 
cessively at  Newtown,  Kent,  and  Litchfield.  Conn., 
where  he  succeeded  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher.  In  1836 
ha  was  elected  profaaaor  o{  theology  in  the  Western 
reserve  college,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  eight 
years.  In  1844  he  became  professor  of  the  samp 
branch  in  the  Auburn  theological  seminary,  and 
in  1852  removed  to  Schenectady,  N.  Y\,  to  la-omne 
professor  of  mental  and  moral  science  and  vice- 
president  of  Union  college.  He  assisted  Dr.  Nott 
in  the  government  of  the  college  for  eight  years, 
had  sole  charge  for  the  succeeding  eight  year*,  and 
became  president  of  the  college  on  1 March,  1866. 
which  [tost  he  resigned  20  Julv.  1868,  wln-n  he 
removed  to  Amherst.  Mass.  lie  has  published 
“ Rational  Psychology,  or  the  Subjective  Idea  and 
Objective  Laws  of  all  Intelligence"  (Auburn,  1848); 
“System  of  Moral  Science"  (Srhenectady.  1853); 
“ Ffmpirical  Psychology,  or  the  Human  Mind  as 
given  in  Conaciousness ’’  (1854);  “Rational  Cos- 
mology, or  the  Ktenial  Principles  and  the  Neces- 
sary I jaws  of  the  Universe”  (New  York.  1858); 
“Creator  and  Creation,  or  the  Knowledge  in  the 
Reason  of  God  and  His  Works”  (Boston,  1872); 
“ Humanity  Immortal,  or  Man  Tried,  Fallen,  and 
Redeemed  *’ (1872);  and  “ Rational  Logie,  or  True 
Logic  must  strike  Root  in  Reason  ” (1875).  His 
collected  works  have  been  published  (Boston,  1875). 

IIICKS,  Elias,  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  b.  in  Hempstead,  N.  Y..  19  March.  1748; 
d.  in  Jericho,  N.  Y\,  27  Feb.,  1830.  His  youth  was 
passed  in  carelessness  and  indifference  to  religious 
subjects,  but  not  without  frequent  checks  of  con- 
science for  his  neglect  of  duty.  At  the  age  of 
about  twenty  years  the  subject  of  religion  deeply 
affected  his  mind,  and  wrought  a thorough  change 
in  his  conduct,  lie  tx-cainc  interested  in  the  prin- 
ciples ami  testimonies  of  the  society  of  which  he 
was  a nu-mlsr.  and  when  nl>out  twenty-seven  years 
of  age  he  began  his  ministry,  soon  became  an 
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acknowledged  minister  of  the  society,  and  for 
more  than  fifty  years  labored  with  unwearied  dili- 
gence.  lie  travelled  through  almost  every  state  in 
the  Union,  and  also 
through  Canada  sev- 
eral times,  and.  not- 
withstanding the  fact 
that  his  cin-u  in- 

stances were  not  af- 
fluent, he  never  re- 
ceived the  least  com- 
pensation for  his  ser- 
vices. When  not  en- 
gaged in  religious 
service,  he  was  dili- 
gently occupied  with 
.^r-— jk  nis  own  hands  upon 

f iu  his  farm.  He  was  in 

early  life  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  in- 

Iustiee  and  cruelty  of 
:eeping  slaves,  and 
was  among  the  first 
that  brought  the  sul>- 
jeet  frequently  ami  forcibly  liefore  his  religious 
society.  Not  only  in  his  public  discourses,  but 
also  by  his  pen,  his  views  on  this  subject  wide- 
ly diffused  themselves  throughout  the  commu- 
nity, and  through  his  exertions,  conjoined  with 
those  of  other  philanthropists,  the  state  of  New 
York  was  induced  to  pass  the  act  that  on  4 July, 
1827,  gave  freedom  to  every  slave  within  its  lim- 
its. As  a preacher  he  was  lucid  and  powerful, 
and  wieldecf  an  influence  that  has  been  scarcely 
attained  by  any  other  member  of  his  society.  The 
promiucnl  theme  of  his  ministry  was  ••  oliedicnee 
to  the  light  within,”  which  he  considered  as  the 
foundation  of  true  (Quakerism.  In  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  he  gave  ground  for  uneasiness  to  some 
of  the  society  by  his  Wows  concerning* the  dogmatic 
opinions  of  theologians  concerning  the  pre-exist- 
ence.  deity,  incarnation,  and  vicarious  atonement 
of  Christ.  Hi*  considered  that  Ihe  personality  of 
the  meek,  wise,  majestic  prophet  of  Galilee  was 
overlaid  with  theological  verbiage  and  technicality, 
which  greatly  impaired  its  practical  value  and  au- 
thority as  an  example  to  mankind.  Hicks’s  min- 
istry was  mark's!  by  much  dignity  and  power. 
Notwithstanding  his  pure,  blameless,  and  upright 
walk  among  men,  his  doctrinal  views  became  the 
cause  of  dissatisfaction,  which  led  to  a serration 
in  all.  or  nearly  all,  the  yearly  meetings  on  the  con- 
tinent, his  friends  and  supporters  in  most  of  the 
yearly  meeting*  lieing  largely  in  the  majority.  The 
contest  was  conducted  with  much  acrimony,  which, 
to  the  credit  of  all  concerned,  is  rapidly  passing 
away.  Those  members  of  the  society  that  adhere 
to  the  teachings  of  Elias  Hicks  an*  commonly 
known  us  “ Hick  sites,”  a name  that  was  originally 
given  in  derision,  but  they  recognize  no  other 
name  than  that  of  **  Frienils.”  Mr.  Hicks  pub- 
lishcd  **  Observations  on  Slavery”  (New  \ ork. 
1811);  “Sermons”  (1828);  “ Elias  Hicks’s  Journal 
of  his  Life  and  Imltors"  i Philadelphia.  1828);  and 
“The  I setters  of  Elias  I licks”  (1834).  See  also 
Samuel  M.  Janney’s  “History  of  the  Religious 
Societv  of  the  Friends”  (1859). 

HICKS,  John,  journalist,  b.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  about  1750;  d.  in  Newton,  Mass.  His  father 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Islington,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  s«*n  was  with  him.  Ill  1772,  with 
Nathaniel  Mills,  he  Itought  of  Green  and  Russell 
the  “ Massachusetts  Gazette  and  Post-Boy,"  which 
he  conducted  with  spirit  and  ability  in  the  interest 
of  the  British.  As  many  of  the  articles  gave  evi- 


dence of  great  political  knowledge  and  judgment, 
it  was  supposed  that  officers  of  the  British  nnnv 
were  among  its  contributors.  He  went  to  Hali- 
fax in  1770.  nnd  continued  with  the  royal  tmnp» 
throughout  the  war.  He  was  proscribed  and  lun- 
ished  by  the  Massachusetts  government  in  1778. 
After  the  evacuation  of  New  York,  he  went  again 
to  Halifax,  but  after  remaining  there  a few  years 
returned  and  purchased  an  estate  at  Newton. 
where  he  resided  until  his  death. 

HICKS.  Thomas,  artist,  b.  in  Newtown,  Bucks 
co„  Pa.,  18  Get.,  1828.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Newtown  academy,  and  at  tempted  portrnit-iwinting 
at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  began  his  studies  in  the 
Pennsylvania  academv  of  fine  arts  in  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1838  entered  the  National  academy  in  New 
York,  and  contributed  “The  Death  of  Abel"  to 
the  exhibition  of  1841.  In  1845  he  went  to  Eu- 
rope and  studied  in  London,  Paris.  Florence,  and 
Rome.  After  a visit  to  Venice  in  1847  he  returned 
to  Rome  and  {tainted  among  other  work*  a half- 
length  figure  entitled  “Italia.”  In  1841*  he  re- 
turned to  New  York  and  began  a successful  career 
ns  a portrait-painter. 

He  was  elected  a na- 
tional academician  in 
1851,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Artists’ 
fund  society  of  New 
York  from  1878  till 
1885.  He  has  j tain  ted 
portraits  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Will- 
iam Cullen  Brvant, 

Edwin  Booth  aslago, 

Hamilton  Fish.  Fit*- 
Greono  Hal  leek,  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes, 

Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Kane 
in  the  cabin  of  the 
“Advance,"  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Henry  W. 

Longfellow.  William  H.  Seward,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  Bayard  Taylor,  and  Gulinn  C.  Verplanck.  a 
notable  picture  containing  the  authors  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  another  representing  the  governors 
of  New  York  (1851-5).  Mr.  Hicks  read  before  the 
Century  club  of  New  York  city,  on  2(5  Jan.,  1858,  a 
eulogy  of  Thomas  Crawford,  which  was  printed  by 
the  club  and  also  in  an  edition  de  luxe  for  private 
circulation  (New  York.  1858). 

HICKS.  Thomas  Holliday,  statesman,  k in 
Dorchester  county,  Md„  2 Sept.,  1798;  d.  in  Wash- 
ington, I).  0.,  18*  Feb.,  1865.  Ho  worked  on  his 
father’s  farm  in  boyhood,  received  a plain  educa- 
tion, and  was  constable  and  sheriff  or  his  county 
until  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  1881. 
In  1886  he  was  elected  to  the  state  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. He  l>ecam«  register  of  wills  in  1838, 
in  1849  was  a mcinlier  of  the  Constitutional  con- 
vention, and  from  1858  till  1862  was  governor  of 
Mary lund.  st rongly  opposing  secession.  His  firm- 
ness and  adroit  management  were  amonp  the 
efficient  means  of  saving  Maryland  to  the  l nion. 
He  refused,  in  a published  address,  to  call  a s|Kvial 
meeting  of  the  legislature  to  consider  an  ordinance 
of  sec«*ssion,  although  he  was  formally  requested  to 
do  so  by  u majority  of  the  state  senate,  who  wen* 
sympathizers  with  the  seceding  states,  and.  when 
the  attack  on  the  Massachusetts  Oth  regiment  was 
made  in  Baltimore,  he  issued  a proclamation  de- 
claring that  all  his  authority  would  Ik*  exercised 
in  favor  of  the  government.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  U.  S.  senate  as  a Republican  on  the  death  of 
James  A.  Pearce,  was  subsequently  elected  by  the 
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legislature.  serving  from  1803  till  his  death.  His  1 
term  would  have  ended  in  184)7.  In  the  senate  he 
was  a member  of  the  committees*  on  naval  affairs. 

HICKS.  Whitehead.  lawyer,  b.  in  Flushing, 
L.  I-.  Aug.,  1728:  d.  there  m October,  1780.  lie 
studied  law.  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1750,  and 
attained  note  in  his  profession.  He  was  clerk  of 
Queens  county  from  1752  till  1757.  mayor  of  New 
\<»rk  citv  from  17*50  till  1770.  and  judge  of  the 
New  York  supreme  court  from  1770  till  his  death. 

HIDALGO,  Ignacio  Xavier,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Valladolid  de  Micboacan,  Mexico,  28  Nov..  1068; 
«Lin  Puebla  de  Lo«  Angeles  in  1739.  lie  entered 
the  Jesuit  order.  15  June,  1717,  and  was  appointed 
director  of  the  congregation  of  San  Salvador  in 
Mexico.  He  wrote  '•  La  Nueva  Ruth  : elogio  de  la 
iaclita  Matron*  Dofia  Maria  Rosa  de  la  Pefia ” 

1 Mexico,  1754),  and  **Ochenta  v cinco  Sertnones 
Morales.*’ the  manuscript  of  which  is  in  the  library  : 
of  the  University  of  Mexico. 

HIDALGO  Y COSTILLA,  Miguel  <e-dal-go),  i 
Mexican  patriot,  b.  on  the  farm  of  Corralejos. 
Guanajuato,  8 May,  1753 ; d.  in  Chihuahua,  80 
July  (according  to  others,  1 Aug.),  1811.  Ills 
parent*  were  Cristobal  Hidalgo  y Costilla  and  Aim 
Maria  < »al lagn,  and  therefore,  ueeonling  to  Mexican 
custom.  hi*  name  is  Hidalgo  y Gallaga.  Init  in  his 
earlier  rear*  he  used  to  sign  it  Hidalgo  v Costilla. 
He  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at  Valladolid, 
and  in  1771)  went  to  the  city  of  Mexico  and  was 
ordained  priest.  He  served  in  several  parishes,  and 
after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  I)r.  Jouquin, 
rector  of  Dolores,  he  whs  appointed  as  first  assistant 
and  afterward  rector  of  that  parish,  which  gave 
him  enough  income  to  sustain  a curate.  He  estate-  | 
lished  a tannery,  a potterv,  ami  a brick-yard,  mid  i 
the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry-tree  and  breeding 
of  bilk-worniB.  The  i 
first  conspiracy,  un- 
der the  pretext  of  op- 
posing the  French 
rule  in  Spain,  was 
formed,  21  Dec.,  1809,  j 
in  Valladolid,  but  i 
was  discovered  and  1 
thwarted.  Hut  the  : 
enterprise  was  taken  1 
up  oy  Dominguez,  1 
mayor  of  Queretaro, 
in  whose  house  the  \ 
conspirators  met.  Hi- 
dalgo being  one.  The  i 
conspiracy  was  de- 

. . _ . nounced  to  the  mavor  1 

;{Upl  /UtLxlaja  of()u«ii»ju.U>, Riaflo, 

^ 7 f (V  who  sent  a force  to 

^ capture  the  princi- 
pal*. Dominguez  was  arrested,  but  his  wife  man- 
aged to  send  notice  to  Allende  at  San  Miguel, 
who  had  gone  to  Dolores  for  consultation  with 
Hidalgn.  and  when  Aldama  arrived  there  with  the 
new*  in  the  night  of  15  Sept.,  1810,  Hidalgo  re- 
solved to  anticipate  the  blow,  ami  convinced  his 
friends  that  it  was  the  only  way  of  salvation.  With  I 
hi*  brother  Mariano,  Jose  Santos  Villa.  Allende, 
AManm.  and  ten  armed  men.  he  went  to  the  jail, 
compelled  the  keeper  to  set  at  liberty  the  prisoners, 
whom  he  armed  with  sword*,  ami  with  the  forces 
lha*  gathered  he  arrested  the  police  delegate  and 
all  the  Swinish  residents.  When  the  country 
people  began  to  arrive  for  mass,  it  being  Sunday. 
Ire  issued  the  celebrated  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. commonly  called  the  “flrito  do  Dolores," 
With  about  300  badly  armed  men,  the  same  day  he 
marched  on  Sim  Miguel,  where  a regiment  of  dm-  I 


goons  joined  him,  and.  with  his  forces  continually 
augmented  by  the  country  people,  he  continued 
his  march,  taking  at  the  shrine  of  Atotonilco  a 
picture  of  the  virgin  of  Guadalupe  as  his  banner, 
and  on  21  Sept,  occupied  Delay  a.  where  he  was 
elected  general-in-chief.  With  al>out  50.000  men, 
poorly  armed,  he  invaded  the  rich  city  of  Guana- 
juato, where  the  mayor  had  intrenched  himself  in 
the  granary  of  Granaditog,  which  after  an  obsti- 
nate defence  was  stormed,  and  all  it*  defender* 
massacred.  28  Sept.  Here  Hidalgo  established  a 
cannon-foundry  and  a mint,  and  marched,  on  tO 
Oct.,  although  excommunicated  by  the  church, 
against  Valladolid,  which  city  he  occupied  on  the 
1 7th  without  serious  resistance,  and  was  joined  by 
the  dragoons  of  Patxcuaroand  the  militia  battalion 
of  M iehoacan.  With  a mot  lev  army  of  about 
80,000  men  he  marched  on  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
after  defeating.  20  Oct.,  in  the  wood  of  Las  Unices, 
a force  of  about  3,000  men,  sent  against  him  by  the 
viceroy  Venegas,  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  attack 
the  capital.  Many  of  his  men  deprived  of  the  hope  of 
plunder  deserted,  and  on  2 Dec.  he  began  his  retreat 
on  Oueretaro.  On  the  7th  he  was  surprised  near 
Aculco  by  the  army  of  Gen.  Uallein.  and  the  greater 
j>art  of  his  army  dis|>ersed.  Allende  retired  with  few 
follower*  to  Guanajuato,  and  Hidalgo  to  Valladolid, 
and,  hearing  there  that  his  followers  hud  taken 
possession  of  Guadalajom,  he  marched  for  that 
city  with  about  7,000  men,  arriving  on  20  Nov., 
anti  was  joined  on  12  Dec.  by  Allende.  Here  he  or- 
ganized a government  ami  pre|Mtred  for  resistance. 
But  the  forces  organize*!  by  the  viceroy,  after 
occupying  Guanajuato,  advanced  under  Uallejas 
against  Guadalajora,  and  the  bridge  of  Calderon 
over  the  Santiago  river  was  chosen  as  the  point  of 
resistance.  There  the  forces  met  on  17  Jan.,  1811, 
the  independents  with  100,000  badly  organised 
men  and  95  cannons,  and  the  S{«nianls  with  0,000 
disciplined  veterans,  and  the  latter  gained  a com- 
plete victory.  Hidalgo  fied  to  AgunsUnlicute*  and 
Zacatecas,  and  was  joined  bv  Allende  and  the 
other  chiefs,  who  on  25  Jan.  divested  hitu  of  the 
supreme  command,  nominating  Allende  in  his 
stead.  It  was  resolved  that  the  principal  chiefs, 
with  the  best  troops,  should  march  to  the  United 
States,  to  reorganize  and  procure  anus  ami  ammu- 
nitions; but,  after  their  <le|Mtrt ure  from  Momlnra, 
a counter-revolution  broke  out,  1 March,  and  Capt. 
Elizondo,  who  at  first  had  taken  their  port,  resolved 
to  gain  the  reward  offered  for  their  capture.  With 
342  men  he  awaited  them  at  the  Nonas  de  Hajan, 
ami,  feigning  to  receive  them  with  military  honors, 
made  them  all  prisoners.  They  were  sent  to 
Chihuahua,  and  after  a long  trial  were  condemned 
to  be  shot.  Hidalgo  was  degraded  on  29  July 
from  his  sacerdotal  character,  and  at  dawn  of  the 
following  day  was  executed.  This  date  is  fixed  by 
congress  for  displaying  the  national  flag  at  half- 
mast;  but  most  writers  fix  the  date  a*  1 Aug., 
probably  counting  the  three  days  that  according 
to  the  historian  elapsed  between  the  sentence  and 
its  execution.  Hidalgo’s  body  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Francis  of  Chihuahua;  but  by  order 
of  congress  it  was  carried  to  Mexico  and  buried  in 
a vault  of  the  cathedral,  with  great  ceremony,  on 
17  Sept.  1823.  The  acoomjianying  sketch  repre- 
sents a colossal  statue  of  the  revolutionary  chief, 
modelled  by  the  brothers  Isla,  and  to  be  cast  in 
bronze  by  order  of  congress. 

HI  ESTER.  Daniel.  congressman,  1».  in  Rem 
township,  Berks  co„  Pa.,  *25  June,  1747 ; d.  in 
Washington,  I).  U.,  7 March,  1804.  His  father, 
Daniel,  emigrated  from  Silesia  in  1737,  and  settled 
in  Gosenhoppen,  Pa,  afterward  purchasing  from 
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the  proprietary  government  a tract  of  several 
thousand  acres  in  Berks  county.  The  younger 
Daniel  received  a good  education  ami  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  in  Montgomery  county,  where 
he  served  during  the  Revolution  as  colonel  and 
brigadier-generalof  militia.  In  1784  he  was  elected 
to  the  supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  1787  he  was  appointed  a commissioner  of 
the  Connecticut  land  claims.  He  was  a member  of 
congress  from  1788  till  1786,  when  he  resigned  and 
removed  to  Hagerstown,  Md.  In  1801  he  was 
again  elected  to  congress,  and  died  during  his  term 
of  sendee.  He  was  among  the  number  that  voted 
for  the  location  of  the  seat  of  the  government 
on  the  Potomac. — His  brother,  John,  b.  in  Bern, 
Pa.,  8 April,  1748 ; d.  lli  Oct.,  1821,  served  in  con- 
gress from  1807  till  1809. — His  cousin,  Joseph, 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  b.  in  Bern  township, 
18  Nov.,  1752;  d.  in  Reading,  Pa.,  10  June,  1882, 
received  a common-school  education  in  the  inter- 
vals of  farm  labor,  and  became  clerk  in  a store  in 
Reading.  Pa.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
he  raised  and  equipped  in  that  town  a company 
with  which  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Long 
Island  and  Germantown.  He  was  promoted  colonel, 
was  captured  and  confined  in  the  "JetVBJT  ” nrison- 
ship,  w'here  he  did  much  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  his  fellow-prisoners.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Constitutional  convention  of  1770.  and  of  the  State 
constitutional  convention  of  1790,  and  served  five 
years  in  the  house  and  four  in  the  senate  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1807  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  two 
major-generals  to  command  the  quota  of  Penn- 
sylvania militia  that  was  called  for  by  the  president. 
He  served  in  congress  from  1707  till  1805,  and 
again  from  1815  till  1820,  when  he  resigned,  lie 
was  governor  of  Pennsylvania  from  1821  till  1828, 
when  he  retired  from  public  life. — John’s  son, 
Daniel,  l».  in  Berk*  county.  Pa.,  was  a representa- 
tive m congress  from  1809  till  1811. — John’s 
nephew,  William,  b.  iu  Bern,  Pa.:  d.  in  Lancaster 
county,  14  Oct.,  185:1.  received  a public-school  edu- 
cation, mid  settled  on  a farm  in  Lancaster  county, 
lie  was  elected  to  congress  as  a Whig  in  1831,  serv- 
ing until  1837.  in  which  year  he  was  a delegate  to 
the  State  constitutional  convention.  — William’s 
son,  Isaac  Ell maker,  lawyer,  b.  in  Lancaster 
county.  Pa.,  about  1820;  d.  tfiere.fi  Feb..  1871,  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1842.  He  studied  law.  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844,  and  began  to  practise 
in  Lancaster.  In  1848  be  was  deputy  attorney- 
general  for  Lancaster  county,  lie  was  then  elected 
to  congress  as  a Whig,  serving  from  1853  till  1855, 
but,  as  he  had  expressed  opinions  on  slavery  that 
were  not  in  harmony  with  those  of  his  constituents, 
he  was  defeated  in  the  next  election.  He  then 
practised  law  with  success  till  his  death. 

IIM.HKK.  Klimt  ban  Klisha,  educator,  b.  in 
Saint  George,  Vt.,  27  March.  1830.  lie  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1848.  com- 

fdeted  his  theological  course  in  the  seminary  of  the 
ierinan  Reformed  church  at  Mercersburg.  (’a.  and 
in  1834  was  called  to  take  the  chair  of  church  history 
and  exegesis  there  during  the  temporary  absence 
of  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  in  Europe.  He  was  elected  to 
succeed  Dr.  Schaff  in  1833,  in  1871  was  made  presi- 


dent of  Mercersburg  college,  and  in  1881  appointed 

r Pennsyl- 


superintendent  of  public  instruction  for 

vama.  Dr.  lligbec  lias  been  a frequent  contributor 
to  the  " Mercersburg  Re\i«*W,"  a literary  and  theo- 
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of  Leicester.  Here  he  acquired  great  influence  a* 
a preacher,  but,  becoming  a Puritan,  left  his  parish, 
although  he  continued  to  preach  occasionally  in 
the  pulpits  of  the  established  church.  He  refused 
offers  of  many  excellent  livings  on  account  of  hi» 
opinions,  and  was  supporting  himself  by  preparing 
young  men  for  the  university,  when,  in  1628,  he 
was  invited  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  company  to 
accompany  its  expedition  to  New  England  in  the 
following  year.  lie  arrived  in  Salem  on  29  June, 
1829,  and  on  20  July  was  chosen  teacher  of  the 
congregation.  He  drew  up  a confession  of  faith, 
which  was  assented  to,  on  8 Aug.,  by  thirty  per- 
sons. In  the  following  winter,  in  the  general  sick- 
ness that  ravaged  the  colony,  he  was  attacked  bv  a 
fever,  which  disabled  him.  and  finally  caused  his 
death.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  voyage,  which 
is  preserved  in  Hutchinson’s  collection  of  pap*  r-. 
ana  “ New  England’s  Plantation  ; or  a Short  and 
True  Description  of  the  Commodities  of  that 
Countrv  ’’  (London,  3d  ed„  1630 ; reprinted  in  the 
Massachusetts  historical  society's  collections,  vol. 
L). — His  son,  John,  clergyman,  b.  in  Claybrnoke. 
England,  6 Aug.,  1616 ; d.  in  Salem,  Mass.*.  9 DeCn 
1708,  came  to  this  country  with  his  father,  after 
whose  death  he  assisted  in  the  support  of  his 
mother  and  brothers  by  teaching  in  Hartford. 
With  Giles  Firmin  he  was  employed  by  the  magis- 
trates and  ministers  of  the  Massachusetts  colony 
to  take  down  in  short-hand  the  proceedings  of  the 
synod  of  1637.  He  was  chaplain  of  the  fort  at 
Saybrook  for  about  four  years,  and  in  1641  went 
to  Guilford  as  assistant  to  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield, 
whose  daughter  he  married.  In  1643  he  was  one 
of  the  "seven  piUiin**of  the  drank  tharo.  Eb 
sailed  for  England  with  his  family  in  1659,  but  the 
vessel  put  into  Salem  harbor  on  account  of  the 
weather,  and  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach 
there  for  a ve«r,  finally  settling  as  regular  pastor 
of  the  church  that  his  father  had  planted,  lie  was 
ordained  in  August,  1600,  and  continued  there  till 
his  death.  He  was  an  active  opponent  of  tho 
(Junkers,  but  subsequently  regretted  his  zeal,  and 
took  no  part  in  the  witchcraft  prosecutions  of  1692. 
lie  was  one  of  tho  most  popular  dhrinoo  Kb  Hob 
England,  and  at  his  death  hod  been  seventy-two 
years  in  the  ministry.  He  published  various  ser- 
mons, and  was  the  author  of  the  “ Attestation  **  to 
Cotton  Mather’s  “ Magnalia,"  which  was  prefixed 
to  the  first  1 took  of  that  work. 

IIIGGINSON,  Stephen,  merchant,  b.  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  28  Nov.,  1743;  d.  in  Boston.  Mass.,  22  Nov., 
1828.  He  was  descended  from  Rev.  Francis  Hig- 
ginson,  noticed  above.  Stephen  was  bred  a mer- 
chant, and  from  1765  till  1775  was  an  active  and 
successful  shipmaster.  While  on  a visit  to  Eng- 
land in  1774-*5,  lie  was  called  to  the  liar  of  too 
house  of  commons,  and  questioned  as  to  the  state 
I of  feeling  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  a delegate  to 
the  continental  congress  in  1782-’3,  navr  agent  at 
Boston  in  1797-1801,  and  was  one  of  (jov.  Bow- 
doin’s  most  active  advisers  in  the  suppression  of 
Shays’*  rebellion,  serving  as  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  regiment  that  was  sent  from  Boston  at  that 
time.  He  was  a firm  Federalist, and  strongly  imp- 
orted the  administrations  of  Washington  and 
Adams.  He  lost  a large  part  of  his  fortune  in  tin* 

I war  of  1812.  He  published  **  Examination  of  Jay’s 
Treaty  by  Cato,”  a pamphlet  (Boston,  1795),  and 
tho  essays  signed  “ Loco,”  attacking  John  Han- 
I cock,  wore  generally  attributed  to  him. — His  son, 
Stephen,  b.  in  Salim,  Mass.,  20  Nov.,  1770;  d.  in 
Cambridge,  Moss.,  20  Feb.,  1834.  became  a mer- 
aml  was  known 
on  account  of 


chant  and  philanthropist  in  Boston,  ki 
a*  the  **  Man  of  Ross  " of  his  day,  c 
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his  charities.  He  was  steward  of  Harvard  univer- 
sity from  1818  till  1834.— The  second  Stephen’s  son, 
Thomas  Wentworth,  author,  b.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  22  l>ec.,  1823,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1841  and  at  the  divinity-school  in  1847,  and  in  the 
-wrae  year  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  1st  Congre- 
gational church  in  Newburyport,  Maas.  He  left 
this  church  on  account  of  anti-slavery  preaching 
in  1850,  ami  in  the  same  year  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful Free-eoil  eatidi- 
date  for  congress. 
He  was  then  pastor 
of  a free  church  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  j 
from  1852  till  1858.  | 
when  he  left  the  i 
ministry,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  lit- 
erature. lie  had 
been  active  in  the 
anti  - slavery  agita- 
tion of  this  period, 
and  for  his  part  in 
the  attempted  res- 
cue of  a fugitive 
slave  (see  Bunns, 
Antiionv)  was  in- 
dieted  for  murder 
with  Theodore  Par- 
ker. Wendell  Phil- 
lips, and  others,  but  was  discharged  through  a flaw 
in  the  indictment  He  also  aided  in  the  qrganiza-  . 
lion  of  |>artittt  of  free-state  emigrants  to  Kansas  in  . 
1858,  was  personally  acquainted  with  John  Brown,  ! 
and  served  as  brigadipr-general  on  James  H.  Lane's  j 
staff  in  the  free-state  forces.  He  became  captain 
in  the  51st  Massachusetts  regiment,  25  Sept..  1802,  1 
and  on  10  Nov.  was  made  colonel  of  the  1st  South 
Carolina  volunteers  (afterward  called  the  83d  U.  S.  | 
colored  troops),  the  first  regiment  of  freed  slaves 
mustered  into  the  national  service.  He  took  and  i 
held  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  but  was  wounded  at  Wil- 
town  Bluff,  S.  C.,  in  August.  1888,  and  in  October, 
1851,  resigned  on  account  of  disability.  He  then 
engaged  in  literature  at  Newport,  tt.  I.,  till  1878, 
and  afterward  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  He  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  woman 
suffrage,  and  of  the  higher  education  for  both  sexes. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
in  1880  and  1881,  serving  as  chief  of  staff  to  the 
governor  during  the  same  time,  and  in  l881-*3  was 
& member  of  the  state  board  of  education.  He  has 
contributed  largely  to  current  literature,  and  several 
of  his  books  consist  of  essays  that  first  appeared  in 
“The  Atlantic  Monthly.”  Ilia  first  publication 
was  a compilation  with  Samuel  Longfellow  of 
poetry  for  the  sea-side,  entitled  **  Thalatta  ” (Bos- 
ton, 1853).  Ho  is  the  author  of  “Out -door  Pa- 
pers" (Boston,  1888);  “ Mai  bone,  an  Oldport  Ro- 
manoe”(1869);  “Army  Life  in  a Black  Regiment” 
(1870:  French  translation  by  Madame  do  Gaspa- 
rin,  1884i;  “Atlantic  Essays”  (1871) : “The  Sym- 
pathy of  Religions”  (1871);  “Oldport  Days” 
(1873);  “Young  Folks’  History  of  the  United 
Slates  ” (1875  : French  translation.  1875;  German 
translation,  Stuttgart.  1873);  “History  of  Educa- 
tion in  Rhode  Island  ” (1873);  **  Young  Folks*  Book 
of  American  Explorers”  (1877);  “Short  Studies  of 
American  Authors”  (1879):  “Common-Sense  about 
Women"  (1881);  **  Life  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli” 
(“  American  Men  of  Letters  ” series,  1884);  “ Larger 
History  of  the  United  States”  to  the  dose  of  Jack- 
w’s  administration  (New  York,  1885);  “The 
Monarch  of  Dreams  ” (1883) ; and  “ Hints  on  Writ- 
ing aud  Speech-making”  (1887).  He  has  also 


translated  the  “Complete  Works  of  Epictetus ” 
(Boston,  1835).  and  edited  “Harvard  Memorial 
Biographies”  (2  vols..  1866),  and  “Brief  Biogra- 
phies of  European  Statesmen  ” (4  vols.,  New  York, 
1875-' 7).  Several  of  his  works  have  been  reprinted 
in  England. — Thomas  Wentworth's  nephew,  Fran- 
cis John,  naval  officer,  b.  in  Boston,  Muss.,  19  July, 
1843,  was  graduated  at  the  naval  academy  in  1861, 
and  ordered  into  active  sendee.  He  participated 
in  the  boat  exptnlitinn  from  the  “ Colorado  ” that 
destroyed  the  Confederate  privateer  “Judith”  in 
Pensacola  navy-vard.  and  was  present  at  the  pas- 
sage of  Fort  Jackson  and  Fort  St.  Philip,  acting  as 
signal  midshipman  to  Capt.  Theodoras  Bailey.  Ho 
took  part  in  tne  blockade  of  Charleston.  S.  C.,  and 
the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  and  Fort  Moul- 
trie, was  on  board  the  “ Housatonic”  when  she  was 
blown  up  by  a torpedo  off  Charleston,  and  com- 
manded a detachment  of  launches  operating  by 
night  on  tb&  communications  between  Morris  isl- 
and and  Charleston.  He  became  lieutenant  in  1862, 
lieutenant-commander  in  1833,  and  commander  in 
1876,  and  is  now  (1887)  in  charge  of  the  torpedo 
station  at  Newport,  It  I. — The  first  Stephen’s  great- 
grandson.  Henry  Lee,  linker,  b.  in  New  York 
city,  18  Nov.,  1834,  entered  Harvard  in  1851,  but 
left  before  the  end  of  his  second  year.  He  served 
in  the  civil  war.  attaining  the  rank  of  major  and 
brevet  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  1st  Massachusetts 
cavalry,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Aldie,  Va., 
in  1863.  Since  the  war  he  has  engaged  in  banking 
in  Boston.  He  has  devoted  much  of  his  income  to 
the  promotion  of  music  there,  and  especially  to  the 
organization  of  the  symphony  orchestra. 

HIGCA1HCK  (ce-gw’y-way”),  Araucanian  ca- 
cique. b.  in  the  valley  of  Moluches  about  1576:  d. 
in  Chilian  in  September,  1613.  He  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Bio-bio,  liegun  in  early  life  to  fight  the  Span- 
ish  forces  at  the  head  of  his  p-opte,  and  on  account 
of  his  valor  and  sagacity  was  elected  toqui  or  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  confederated  tribes  in  1303. 
In  August.  1314.  he  raptured  the  city  of  Chilian, 
almost  entirely  destroying  it,  and  in  September  of 
the  same  year  defeat ed  the  forces  of  Alonso  de 
Rivera  near  Santa  Cruz,  which  city  he  occupied 
and  demolished.  In  October  and  November  he 
defeated  the  rest  of  Rivera’s  forces  near  Angol  and 
Villa  Rica,  which  cit  ies  he  also  stormed  and  totally 
destroyed.  He  continued  the  war  without  inter- 
ruption. ami  in  a few’  month*  hud  raptured  and 
razed  all  the  forts  and  colonies  that  the  Spaniards 
had  established  south  of  the  Bio-bio,  but  without 
committing  any  cruelties  against  the  colonists  or 
the  captured  soldiers.  In  February,  1315,  he  at- 
tacks! the  city  of  Imp-rial,  which  was  defended 
by  a strong  Spanish  force  under  the  command  of 
tfie  ludv  Ines  de  Aguilera,  and  after  u desperate 
defence  captured,  pillaged,  and  burned  the  city. 
But  the  Spaniards  invaded  Arauca  again,  and  in 
May,  Gen.  Ramon  had  nearly  defeated  another  In- 
dian chieftain,  Iiuenecura,  in  the  valley  of  Santa 
Cruz,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  Higuai- 
hue  and  beaten  with  great  loss.  In  July  of  the 
same  year  he  was  defeated  near  Angol  by  the 
Spanish  forces  and  carried  from  t lie  field  covered 
with  wounds,  but  soon  recovered,  and,  gathering 
the  different  tribes,  began  » war  of  vengeance.  He 
dispersed  the  Sftanish  forces  under  Gen.  Ramon 
in  a bloody  1 Kittle  on  the  banka  of  the  Bio-bio  in 
August.  1313.  and  retired  incautiously  toward  the 
south,  when  suddenly  he  was  attacked ’near  Chilian 
by  the  Spaniards.  After  a long  and  sanguinary 
I mttle  Higuaihue  was  defeated  arid  taken  prisoner, 
and  soon  executed  by  the  Spaniards.  The  cacique 
was  of  tatl  ami  command  tug  appearance,  and  gift- 
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ed  with  great  strength.  Like  all  the  Araucanians, 
he  had  become  ail  adept  in  the  management  of  the 
horses  that  hud  been  imported  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  as  he  liked  to  fight  in  urmor  that  he  lmd  caj>- 
tured  from  them,  they  were  accustomed  to  call 
him  the  “ Indian  knight.” 

HILIIEKNAZ.  Francisco  de  Faria  (eel-U*r- 
nath  ),  Brazilian  philanthropist,  b.  in  Silo  Paulo  in 
1666 : d.  there  in  1781.  He  was  a mining  engineer, 
and  discovered  in  1720  the  rich  gold-minus  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock  called  " Itabira7’  (shining  stone). 
After  the  mine  hud  proved  successful  he  built  a 
town  near  it  on  the  Iwinks  of  the  river,  with  a 
church,  city-hall,  and  court-house,  and  the  place 
soon  became  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  province 
of  Minas  Genes.  Afterward  Hilbernnz  sold  his 
claims  to  the  land  and  the  mine,  and  returned  to 
his  native  place,  where  he  devoted  his  riches  to 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  He  founded  a botani- 
cal garden,  a museum  of  natural  his'tory  in  Sflo 
Paulo,  and  otherwise  contributed  his  greut  wealth 
to  the  improvement  of  his  birthplace.  Auguste 
do  Saint  Hilaire,  in  his  **  Voyage  dans  les  provinces 
dc  Rio  de  Janeiro  et  do  Minas  Genes.”  asserts  that 
Hilliernu/.  intended  to  establish  a university  in 
Silo  Paulo,  and  bequeathed  in  his  will  a large  sum 
for  that  purpose : but  for  some  reason,  although 
the  city  received  the  money,  it  never  fulfilled  the 
intention  of  the  testator. 

HILDEBl  KN.  Charles  Swift  Rich#,  bibli- 
ographer. b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  14  Aug.,  1855. 
Ho  received  his  education  in  private  schools.  Since 
187(1  he  has  been  librarian  of  the  Atheiucum  of 
Philadelphia.  He  edited  with  notes  44  The  Inscrip- 
tions in  St.  Peters  Church  - Yard,  Philadelphia, 
copied  by  Rev.  William  White  Bronson”  (1876);  is 
the  compiler  of  **  A Ontury  of  Printing:  the 
Issues  of  the  Press  in  Pennsylvania,  1685-1784" 
(2  vols.,  IHHV’fl);  and  has  contributed  numerous 
historical  and  biographical  articles  to  various  maga- 
zines. He  is  one  of  the  commissioners  to  pre|»nn? 
and  publish  the  statutes  at  large  of  Pennsylvania 
prior  to  1800.  which  will  require  about  ten  vol- 
umes. the  first  to  appear  in  1888. 

HILDEBIKN,  Mary  Jane,  author,  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  2 Dec.,  1821 ; d.  there,  18  Sept.,  1882. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Reed,  ami  she  was  educated 
in  Philadelphia.  She  wrote  a great  number  of 
Sunday-sch<x>l  books,  the  principal  of  which  arc 
44  Day  Dreams”  (Philadelphia,  1854):  u Money, or 
the  Ainsworths,”  a prize-book  (I860)  ; “ Bessie 
Lanu’s  Mistake”  (1805);  44  Flora  Morris’s  Choice** 
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(1807) : “ The  Cmythoms  of  Stony  Hollow  (1800) ; 
and  “Gaffeney’s  Tavern”  (1872).  She  also  pub- 
lished poems  in  several  magazines  under  the  pen- 
name  of  44  Marie  Roseau." 

HILDRETH,  Eugeni us  Augustus,  physi- 
cian, b.  in  Wheeling.  W.  Yu.,  HI  Sept.,  1821 : d. 
there  81  Aug.,  1885.  He  was  graduated  at  Kenyon 
college  in  1840.  ami  at  the  Medical  college  of  Ohio 
in  Cincinnati  in  1844.  After  serving  as  resident 
physician  of  the  commercial  hospital  and  lunatic 
asylum  of  Ohio  for  one  year,  he  settled  in  Wheel- 
ing. He  was  president  of  the  Wheeling  hoard  of 
education,  also  Medical  society  of  West  Virginia 
in  1876-’7,  and  served  on  important  committees  of 
the  American  medical  association.  Dr.  Hildreth 
was  a member  of  the  State  Ixtard  of  examiners  for 
surgeons  in  the  Hnny,  and  from  1878  till  1885 
ineuil*T  of  tho  U.  S.  Umnl  of  surgeons  for  pensions. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  -nrgicjil  aj*pl lances,  and 
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HILDRETH,  Ezekiel,  educator,  b.  in  West  ford. 
Mass..  18  July,  1784;  d.  in  Wheeling,  Va..  15 
March,  1856.  lie  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1814.  and  taught  for  forty-two  years  in  Ohio. 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia.  He  published 
a grammatical  work,  entitled  “Lneopolls  nr  City 
of  Words,** a 44  Key  to  Knowledge,’  an  essay  on  the 
44  Mortality  of  the  Soul.”  and  an  address  on  ••  Edu- 
cation,” delivered  before  an  educational  convention 
in  Clarksburg,  Va..  in  1836. 

HILDRETH.  Horn.  d<  ■rgyinan,  h.  in  Chelms- 
ford, Mass.,  2 Jan.,  1782;  d.  in  Sterling.  Yt„  10 
July,  1835.  He  was  a descendant  of  Richard 
Hildreth,  who  emigrated  from  England  in  1648. 
His  father  removed  to  Sterling.  Vt.,  where  he  pur- 
e based  a farm.  Hosea  was  grail iih Its  1 at  Harvard 
in  1805,  and  studied  theology.  He  engaged  in 
teaching  until  1811,  when  he  became  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Phillips  Exeter  academy,  where  he 
remained  till  1825.  In  that  year  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  a Congregational  church  in  Gloucester, 
Moss.,  which  was  afterward  divided  by  the  Uni- 
tarian controversy.  An  orthodox  church  was  then 
established  in  his  parish,  of  which  he  held  c harge 
until  he  resigned  in  1888.  In  1834  he  became  pas- 
torof  a small  church  in  Westbo rough.  He  was  an 
advocate  of  tho  temperance  reform,  and  was  agent 
of  the  Massachusetts  temperance  society.  He  de- 
livered a Dudleian  lecture  at  Harvanl  in  1826.  and 
published  various  sermons. — nis  son,  Richard, 
author,  b.  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  22  June,  1807 : d.  in 
Florence,  Italy,  11  July,  1865,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1826.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Iwir  in 
1830.  and  practised  law  in  Newbury  port  and  Boston 
until  1882,  when  he  became  co-editor  of  the  “ Bos- 
ton Atlas,”  a daily  newspaper.  This  wrns  the  ex- 
ponent or  organ  of  Rufus  Choate.  Caleb  Cushing, 
and  other  rising  politicians,  who  were  then  associ- 
ated together,  ana  for  several  years  Mr.  Hildreth’* 
connection  with  the  new  pajicr  gave  it  a decided 
pre-eminence  among  the  political  journals  of  New 
England.  His  articles  were  remarkable  for  the 
vehemence  of  their  tone,  the  closeness  of  their  rea- 
soning, and  their  elaborate  historical  illustrations. 
In  1837  ho  wrote  a series  of  articles  for  the  “Atlas” 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  spent  the 
winter  of  1837-’8  in  Washington  as  correspondent 
of  that  journal,  lie  then  resumed  his  editorial 
post,  advocated  Gen.  Harrison’s  election  to  the 
presidency,  and  wrote  a biography  of  his  candidate. 
In  1840  he  went  to  Demcrara.  British  Guiana, 
where  he  edited  successively  “The Guiana  Chroni- 
cle," and  “The  Royal  Gazette."  which  supported 
the  policy  of  the  British  government  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  He  also  edited  u compilation  of 
the  colonial  laws  of  British  Guiana,  with  an  history 
cal  introduction.  For  several  veers  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  New  York  “Tribune."  and  also 
contributed  articles  to  the  "American  Cyclopaedia." 
In  1861  he  was  appointed  L\  S.  consul  at  Trieste, 
where  he  remained  until  ill  health  compelled  hitn 
to  relinquish  his  post.  His  publications  are  44  The 
Slave,  or  Memoir  of  Archy  Moore.”  an  anti-slaverv 
novel  (1836;  new  ed., entitled  “The  White  Slave,1* 
1852);  “History  of  Bank*”  (Boston,  1857);  a 
translation  of  Bcntham’s  “Theorv  of  legislation." 
from  the  French  of  Dumont  (2  vols..  Boston.  1840): 
“Theory  of  Morals”  (Boston,  1844);  “Theory  of 
Polities  ” (New  York,  1853) ; “ Desjiotism  in  Amer- 
ica '*  (Boston.  1854);  “Japan  as  it  Was  and  la” 
(Boston,  1855);  “History  of  the  United  States" 
<6  vols..  New  York.  lH46-’56);  and  a compilation 
from  Lord  Campbell’s44  Lives  of  Atrocious  Judges" 
(Philadelphia,  1857).  Among  his  pamphlets  was  a 
letter  to  Prof.  Andrews  Norton  on  “Miracles." 
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HILDRETH.  Sam nel  Prescott,  physician,  h. 
m Methuen.  Mm*.,  -SO  Sent.,  1788 : d.  in  Marietta, 
Ohio,  24  .lulv.  1888.  fie  was  descended  from 
Kuhanl  Hildreth,  of  Cambridge.  England.  Hn 
labored  on  a farm,  ami  after  receiving  an  academic 
education  studies!  medicine  with  Dr.  Kittridge  of 
Andover,  and  received  his  medical  degree  in  1805. 
He  began  to  practise  in  New  Hampshire,  but  re- 
moved to  Ohio  in  1800.  and  settled  at  Belpre.  In 
19*8  he  went  to  Marietta,  where  he  practised  with 
success.  also  serving  in  the  legislature  in  181Q-’ll. 
In  1887  he  was  a member  of  the  geological  survey. 
He  presented  his  valuable  scientific  library  and 
collections  in  nutural  history  and  conchology  to 
Marietta  collegia.  For  nearly  fort  y yearn  he  con- 
tributed to  “ Silliman’s  Journal  ” on  meteorology, 
geology,  and  paleontology.  His  publications  are 
** History  of  the  Diseases  and  Climate  of  South- 
eastern Ohio.”  printed  in  1887  by  the  Cleveland 
medical  societv,  of  which  he  wa*»  president ; **  Pio- 
neer History’1  (Cincinnati,  1848);  “Lives  of  the 
Early  Settlers  of  Ohio  " (1852) ; “ ( 'out ribut ions  to 
the  Early  History  of  the  North-Weal*  (1864);  and 
M Results  of  Meteorological  Observations  made  nl 
Marietta  in  1826- ’59.”  reduced  and  discussed  by 
Charles  A.  Schott  (in  “Smithsonian  Institution 
Contributions  to  Knowledge.”  1870). 

HILLARD.  Theodore  Erasmus,  lawyer,  b.  in 
Mannheim,  Germany,  7 Julv,  171*0;d.  in  Heidelberg, 
Germany,  14  Feb.,  i878.  lie  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Heidelberg  and  Paris,  and  took  a legal 
coarse  in  Coblent*.  I hiring  the  t irne  of  the  French 
rule  he  followed  his  profession  in  Treves,  and,  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  to  Ger- 
many. settled  in  Zweibrflcken,  where  he  held  the 
appointment  of  associate  justice  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals from  1821  till  1885.  He  was  also  a member 
of  the  provincial  assembly  from  1821  till  1826. 
In  1885  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  settled 
m St.  (’lair  county.  III.  He  purchased  a farm  near 
Belleville,  and  besides  its general  management  gave 
much  attention  to  viticulture,  lieing  the  first  to 
mtttNlmv  it  in  Illinois.  At  first  he  tried  to  dis- 
cover which  of  the  Rhenish  or  French  vines  were 
best  adapted  to  the  climate,  but  soon  found  the 
indigenous  Catawba  gra|»c  most  suitable,  and  he 
produced  a wine  that  acquired  a high  local  reputa- 
tion. The  town  of  West  Belleville,  which  has  gradu- 
ally surrounded  the  original  homestead,  was  laid 
out  on  his  property  and  under  his  direction.  Mean- 
while he  gave  special  attention  to  the  education  of 
bis  children,  whom  he  instructed  personally  in  lan- 
guages and  philosophy.  In  1851  he  returned  to 
Germany,  having  lieen  invited  by  the  Bavarian 
government  to  take  part  in  recasting  the  law  of 
mortgages  of  that  country  into  a more  modem 
form.  Subsequently  he  came  back  to  the  United 
States,  but,  finding  his  family  dispersed,  he  again 
returned  to  Germany,  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
hb  life  quietly  in  Heidelberg.  While  on  his  farm 
in  the  United  States  he  revived  an  early  taste  for 
poetry,  and  devoted  a portion  of  his  leisure  to 
making  translations  of  ancient  and  modem  poems 
into  Gorman,  some  of  which  were  published  and 
received  with  higli  commendation,  notably  Ovid's 
“ Metamorphoses,”  and  •*  The  Fire- Worshipers  ” 
from  Moore’s  “ Lalla  Rookh."  Besides  numerous 
legal  and  historical  articles  and  minor  poems  con- 
tributed to  American  and  European  jieriodicals, 
la-  puhhdied  “Twelve  Paragraphs  on  Pauperism” 
(Heidelberg,  18*47);  “Ten  Paragraphs  on  Consti- 
tutional Monarchy, and  Republics'’  (1849);  “My 
Recollections,” an  autobiography  ( 1858) ; and  “The 
Hundred  Days,  an  Epic  roem*  (1859), — His  son, 
4 alias  Erasmus,  scientist,  b.  in  Zweibrfkken,  Ba- 


varia, 7 Jan..  1825,  came  with  his  father  to  the 
United  States  in  1885,  and  settled  in  Belleville,  111., 
where  he  obtained  his  education  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  elder  Hilgurd.  In  1848  he  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  befptn  the  study  of  civil  engineering, 
and  in  1845  was  invited  by  Alexander  D.  liache  to 
become  one  of  his  assistants  on  the  coast  survey. 
He  soon  became  recognised  among  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  work,  and  rose  to  the  office  of  assist- 
ant in  charge  of  the  bureau  in  Washington.  This 
plate  he  held  until  the  death  of  t he  superintendent 
in  1881.  when  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
Mr.  Hilgard  also  haul  charge  of  the  construction 
and  verification  of  the  standards  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  pre- 
paring metric  standards  of  great,  precision  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  several  states.  In  this  connection 
he  was  ap|iointed  a delegate  to  the  International 
metric  commission  which  met  in  Paris  in  1872,  and 
a mcmlwr  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  inter- 
national bureau  of  weights  and  measures.  At  the 
time  of  its  organization.  Mr.  Hilgard  was  invited 
to  become  director  of  this  bureau,  but  declined.  In 
1885,  on  the  advent  of  a new  ndministmtion,  Mr. 
Hilgard.  after  spending  two  thirds  of  his  life  in 
the  service  of  the  government,  was  sus|MMidcd,  and 
then  permitted  to  resign.  Prof.  Alexander  Agassi*, 
who  declined  to  succeed  him,  in  commenting  on 
the  behavior  of  the  committee  of  investigation, 
says:  “ Their  diet  tun  upon  the  late  superintendent 
(Mr.  Hilgard),  at  least  as  far  ns  his  professional 
carter  is  concerned,  is  answered  by  his  position  as 
an  investigator  in  the  scientific  world.”  Prof.  Hil- 
gard’s  scientific  work  has  been  chiefly  in  connec- 
tion with  his  practical  labors,  consisting  of  re- 
searches anti  tne  discussion  of  results  in  geodesy 
ami  terrestrial  physics,  and  in  perfecting  methods 
and  instrumental  means  connected  with  the  same. 
In  1872  he  executed  a telegraphic  determination 
of  the  longitude  Ijctw'cen  Paris  and  Greenwich, 
which  supersedes  the  value  previously  admitted, 
correcting  it  by  nearly  half  a second  of  time.  The 
magnetic  survey  of  tfie  United  States,  prosecuted 
at  the  expense  of  the  liache  fund,  arising  from  a 
bequest  of  Supt.  liache  to  the  National  academy 
of  sciences,  was  placed  by  the  academy  under  the 
direction  of  Supt.  Hilgard.  ami  he  also  has  ren- 
dered great  service  to  scientists  throughout  the 
United  States  b\*  lending  to  them  valuable  instru- 
ments for  original  research.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  rnemliers  of  the  National  academy  of  sci- 
ences, and  for  some  years  its  home  secretary.  In 
1874  he  was  elected  president  of  the  American 
association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  and 
he  is  also  an  honorary  member  of  other  scientific 
bodies.  His  publications  include  papers,  lectures, 
ami  addresses,  which  have  appeared  principally  in 
the  annual  reports  of  the  coast  survey.  His  lec- 
ture on  “Tides  and  Tidal  Action  in  Harbors,” 
delivered  before  the  American  institute,  New  York, 
is  remarkable  for  its  lucid  and  terse  exposition  of 
principles  without  the  aid  of  mathematical  svro- 
l>ols. — Another  son.  Theodore  Charles,  physician, 
b.  in  Zweibrficken,  Germany,  28  Feb.,  1828;  d.  in 
New  York  eitv,  5 March,  1875,  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  father,  when  he  was  seven  years  old, 
and  received  his  education  from  the  members  of 
his  family,  lb*  earlv  developed  a fondness  for  the 
study  of  nature,  ami  made  collections  of  western 
flora  for  the  distinguished  botanist.  Dr.  George 
Engelmann.  Subsequently  he  studied  medicine  at 
the  Universities  of  Heidelberg,  Zurich,  Vienna,  and 
Berlin,  and,  on  his  return  to  the  United  States,  be- 
gun the  practice  of  his  profession  in  St.  l<otu*.  In 
1854  he  published  “ Experimental  Observations  on 
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Taste  and  Smell,"  l>eing  the  result  of  physiological  I 
researches  in  which  he  was  the  first  to  distinguish  | 
in  the  sense  of  taste  those  j>erc*eptions  which  prop-  i 
erly  lielong  to  the  tongue — the  savors  of  sweet,  1 
bitter,  salt,  sour,  and  alkaline — from  the  flavor* 
which  arc  perceived  in  the  same  manner  as  odors, 
through  the  nose.  letter  he  published  an  **  Exposi- 
tion of  Natural  Series  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  ” 
(1858),  which  he  followed  with  ” Phvllotaxis : its 
Numeric  and  Divergential  Law,  Explicable  under 
a Simple  Organological  Idea"  (1859),  explaining 
the  cause  of  the  observed  order  of  development  of 
leaves.  His  health  failing,  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dent, he  occupied  himself  with  the  microscopic  1 
study  of  the  beginnings  of  organic  life,  llis  pub-  , 
lished  papers  on  the  subject  were  the  fruits  of 
many  years’  patient  experiment  and  observation. 
Finally  compelled  to  abandon  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, he  gave  part  of  his  time  to  observations  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  under  the  direction  of  his 
brother  Julius.  He  then  settled  in  New  York,  and 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  occupied  in 
this  work.  Ilis  papers  are  published  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  and  in  those  of  the  St.  Isiuis 
academy  of  science. — Another  son,  Eugene  Wol- 
demur,  chemist,  b.  in  Zweibrtlcken.  Bavaria,  5 
Jan.,  1833,  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  |>ar- 
enls  and  settled  in  Belleville,  111.,  when*  his  early 
life  was  spent.  Ho  wont  to  Germany  for  his  edu- 
cation, and  studied  at  the  Koval  mining-school. 
Freilarg,  and  at  the  Universities  of  Zurich  and 
lleidellsTg,  receiving  the  degree  of  Ph.  I),  at  the 
latter  institution  in  1853.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States  in  1855,  he  became  assistant  state 
geologist  of  Mississippi,  which  place  he  held  until 
March,  1857,  when  lie  was  appoint<*d  chemist  in 
charge  of  the  lal>orotory  of  the  Smithsonian  insti- 
tution, also  filling  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the 
National  medical  college  in  Washington.  Ho  re- 
turned to  Mississippi  in  1858  as  state  geologist, 
which  office  he  held  until  1880,  and  was  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Mississippi  till  j 
1871,  where  for  the  following  two  years  he  held  the 
combined  appointment  of  state  geologist  and  pro- 
fessor of  agricultural  chemistry.  He  was  called  in 
1873  to  the  chair  of  geology  ami  natural  history  in 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  in  1875  accepted  1 
the  professorship  of  agricultural  chemistry  and  i 
botany  in  the  university  of  California,  where  he  i 
has  since  remained.  Luring  lKHl-'3  he  had  charge  ; 
of  the  agricultural  division  of  the  northern  trails-  | 
continental  survey.  He  is  a member  of  scientific* 
societies,  and  in  1872  was  elected  to  the  National 
academy  of  sciences.  In  1887  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL.  I),  from  Columbia.  Prof.  Ililgard  has 
made  a specialty  of  the  study  of  soils  in  their  re- 
lation to  geology,  to  their  chemical  and  physical 
composition,  to  their  native  flora,  and  to  their  agri- 
cultural  qualities.  In  this  connection  he  has  ex- 
amined trie  soils  of  the  southwestern  states  and  of 
the  Pacific  slope.  I le  has  contributed  many  pa|H*rs 
on  these  and  geological  subjects  to  the  scientific 
journals,  and  has  published  **  Report  on  the  Agricul- 
ture and  G«*ology  of  Mississippi  n (Jackson,  1800) : 

*•  On  the  Geology  of  Louisiana  and  the  Rock-Salt 
DejK»sit  of  Petit  Anse  Island”  (Washington.  1889); 

**  Reports  on  the  Experimental  Work  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  University  of  California"  (Sacra-  ' 
men  to.  1877-'80):  “ Report  on  the  Arid  Regions  of  1 
the  Pacific  Coast”  (1887)  for  the  U.  S.  department  k 
of  agriculture,  and  has  edited  vols.  v.  and  vi.  on 
“Cotton  Production.”  of  the  *‘U.  S.  Census  Re- 
ports for  1880.”  to  which  he  contributed  the  mono- 
graphs on  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  California. 


HILL,  Ambrose  Powell,  soldier,  b.  in  Cul- 
pe|K*r  county,  Va.,  9 Nov..  1825  ; d.  near  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  2 April,  1805.  His  father,  Maj.  Thomas 
Hill,  was  a politician  and  merchant  for  many  years. 
The  son  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  military  acade- 
my in  1847,  and,  entering  the  1st  artillery,  was 
made  a 2d  lieutenant,  22  Aug..  1847.  He  served 
in  Mexico  during  the  war,  and  was  engaged  in 
Florida  against  the  Seminoles  in  1849- ’50.  On  4 
Sept,,  1851,  he  was 
promoted  to  1st  lieu- 
tenant of  the  1st  ar- 
tillery. and  afterward 
to  a captaincy.  In 
November,  1855,  he 
was  made  an  assistant 
on  the  coast  survey, 
and  was  stationed  in 
Washington  until  1 
March,  1881,  when  he 
resigned.  When  Vir- 
ginia ser»*ded  he  was 
appointed  colonel  of 
the  13th  regiment  of 
Virginia  volunteers, 
and  was  ordered  to 
Harper's  Ferry.  At 
I he  first  hat  tie  of  Bull 
Run  he  arrived  with 
his  regiment  among  those  of  Gen.  Johnston's  com- 
mand, in  time  to  share  in  the  last  of  the  fight.  He 
was  promoted  to  brigadier-general,  and  fought  at 
the  batfleof  Williamsburg  in  May,  1802,  with  such 
spirit  and  determination  that  he  was  made  a major- 
general.  ( »n  25  June.  1802.  he  was  one  of  the  coun- 
eil  of  war  held  in  Richmond,  at  which  wen*  pres- 
ent Gens.  Lee,  Jackson,  Longstreet,  I).  H.  Hill,  and 
others.  In  the  seven  days'  battles  around  Rich- 
mond he  opened  the  series  of  engagements  by  driv- 
ing McClellan’s  forces  from  Meadow  bridge,  thus 
clearing  away  for  I^ongstreet  and  I).  H.  Hill  to 
advance,  lb;  occupied  the  centre  of  1ah*'s  army  in 
the  attacks  against  McClellan,  and  gained  a repu- 
tation for  bravery  and  skill  in  the  handling  of  his 
troojw.  He  was  active  in  the  succeeding  canqmign 
against  Gen.  Pope,  and  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  29  and  30  July,  1802.  He  received  the  sur- 
render of  the  National  troops  at  Harper’s  Ferry  on 
17  Sept.,  1802.  and,  making  a forced  march,  arrived 
at  Antietam  in  time  to  enable  Gen.  Lee  to  main- 
tain his  ground.  At  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg. 
13  Dec..  1802,  his  division  formed  the  right  of 
Jackson’s  corps;  at  Chancel  lore  ville,  5 and  0 May. 
1803,  it  formed  the  centre,  and  jwirticipated  in  the 
flank  movement  that  crashed  Hooker*  right.  In 
the  assault  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  had  to 
retire  from  the  field.  For  his  gallantry  in  this 
battle  ho<was  promoted,  20  May,  1863,  to  lieuten- 
ant-general. and  given  command  of  one  of  the 
three  grand  corps  into  which  the  army  was  di- 
vided. He  led  his  corps  at  Gettysburg,  and  in  the 
affair  at  Bristow  Station.  October,  1863,  while  in 
command  of  two  brigades,  was  repelled  with  se- 
vere loss.  On  22  June,  1864,  his  corps,  with  Long- 
stn-et’s,  repelled  the  attack  on  the  Weldon  rail- 
road. A few  weeks  before  the  final  attack  on  the 
Southsidc  railroad  and  the  defences  of  Petersburg, 
Gen.  Hill  was  taken  ill  and  granted  leave  of  al>- 
sence,  but  ha  returned  before  bis  leave  expired, 
31  March.  On  Sunday  morning.  2 April,  1805.  in 
the  straggle  for  the  possession  of  the  works  in 
front  of  Petersburg,  he  attempted,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  Gen.  Lee,  to  reach  Heth’s  division,  and 
was  shot,  from  his  horse  bv  stragglers  from  the 
National  army.  By  Gen.  Lee’s  oniere  a charge 
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Hi*  made,  anti  his  body  recovered  and  buried  in 
Chesterfield  county.  Afterward  it  was  removed  to 
Hollywood  cemetery,  Richmond,  Vo.  Gen.  Hill 
married  a lister  of  den.  John  Morgan,  the  Confed- 
erate cavalry  leader,  and  left  two  daughters. 

HILL.  Benjamin  Dionysius.  clergyman,  lx  at 
Watton  CtiderwtKxl,  Rucks.  Kngland.4  Nov.,  1842. 
Hit  father  was  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
hamshire. and  Vicar  of  Watton.  Tho  son  received 
his  education  at  the  grammar-schools  of  Tunbridge 
and  Shrewsbury,  at  Lincoln  college,  Oxford,  and 
afterward  at  SL  John's  college.  Cambridge,  where 
he  united  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  1866. 
He  then  studied  medicine  for  a year  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  and,  coming  thence 
Co  New  York,  entered  the  Paulist  order  in  January', 
1868.  Here  he  studied  for  the  priesthood,  and  was 
ordained.  25  March,  1871.  He  continued  with  the 
Paulists  until  1879,  when  he  entered  the  Passion- 
ate novitiate  and  received  the  habit  of  St.  Paul  of 
the  Cross  on  31  May  of  that  year,  making  his  pro- 
fession in  June,  1880.  He  is  at  present  (1887)  sta- 
tioned at  Notre  Dame  university,  Ind.  While 
with  the  Paulist  fathers  he  acted  as  assistant  editor 
of  the  **  Catholic  World."  Father  Hill  published  a 
volume  of  poems  (New  York,  1877),  ana  is  prepar- 
ing a second  volume  for  the  press.  He  is  a fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  44  Ave  Maria,"  a Roman 
Catholic  magazine,  published  at  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

HILL,  Benjamin  Harvey,  statesman,  b.  in  Jas- 
per county,  Ga.,  14  Sept.,  1823 ; d.  in  Atlanta,  Ga.. 
IS  Aug.,  1882.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
stv  of  Georgia  in  1844  with  the  first  honors,  stud- 
ini  law,  and  within  a twelvemonth  was  admitted 
to  the  liar,  beginning  to  practise  at  lia  Grange. 
Gjl  lie  advanced  rapidly  in  his  profession,  and 
early  took  an  active 
part'  in  politic*.  In 
1891  he  was  elected  to 
the  legislature,  and 
from  that  time  was  a 
recognized  leader  of 
the  Whig  party.  In 
1856  he  was  nomi- 
nated an  elector  for 
the  slate  at  large 
on  the  American  or 
Know-Nothing  tick- 
et, and  in  his  support 
of  Millard  Fillmore 
his  reputation  as  an 
- //.  orator  was  greatly  en- 

/r.  hancod.  In  1859  Mr. 

/ Hill  was  elected  to 

the  state  senate  as  a 
Unionist.  In  I860  his  name  was  on  the  Bell  and 
Everett  electoral  ticket.  He  was  a Unionist  mem- 
ber of  the  State  secession  convention,  which  met  at 
MilledfevOle,  10  Jan.,  1861,  and  made  a speech  of 
kTvmt  power  against  tho  secession  ordinance,  but 
afterward,  with  many  other  friends  of  the  Union, 
thinking  it  best  to  avoid  a division  at  home,  voted 
fer  it.  He  was  a member  of  the  Confederate  pro- 
visional congress  of  18411.  and  shortly  afterward 
wa*  elected  to  the  Confederate  senate.  Ill  which  he 
continued  to  serve  until  the  close  of  the  civil  war. 
He  was  arrested  in  May,  1865,  and  confined  in 
Port  Lafayette,  New  > ork  harbor,  but  was  re- 
leased on  parole  in  July,  and  returned  to  his 
home.  For  some  years  afterward  he  held  no 
office,  but  took  an  active  jiart  in  |K>litica,  denounc- 
ing the  reconstruction  acts  of  congress,  especially 
in  a speech  that  he  delivered  at  a mass  meeting  in 
Atlanta,  and  that  became  famous  in  the  state. 
His  •*  Note*  on  the  Situation,"  opposing  the  recon- 


struction measure*,  attracted  wide  attention.  Mr. 
Hill  KUp}H>rted  Horace  Greeley  for  the  presidency 
in  1872,  and  was  a member  of  the  convention  that 
was  held  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  hotel.  New  York,  by 
the  friends  of  that  gentleman.  In  1875  he  was 
elected  to  fill  a vacancy  in  congress  as  a Demo- 
crat, and  by  his  speech  in  the  debate  on  the  am- 
nesty bill  made  a great  impression.  Mr.  Ilill  was 
re-efected  in  1876,  and  made  a speech  on  17  Jan., 
1877,  in  support  of  the  electoral  commission  bill, 

, insisting  that  it  was  wholly  constitutional,  wise  in 
j its  provisions,  and  patriotic  in  its  tiurfiose.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  his  term  in  the  house  he  was 
I elected  by  the  legislature  of  Georgia  to  a seat  in 
1 the  U.  S.  senate,  where  he  served  till  his  death. 
In  the  senate  he  made  some  of  his  finest  speeches, 
among  them  that  in  denunciation  of  Mr.  Mahone's 
coalition  with  the  Republican  |>arty.  In  the  midst 
of  his  career  Mr.  Hill's  health  gave  way.  In 
1878-’9  a slight  pimple  on  tho  left  side  of  his 
tongue  developed  into  a cancer,  and  he  was  oper- 
ated upon  three  times  from  21  July,  1881,  till  20 
March,  1882.  For  a month  before  his  death  his 
power  of  articulation  was  almost  gone,  and  he  used 
a writing-pad  to  make  known  his  wishes.  His 
funeral  in  Atlanta  was  attended  by  an  immense 
concourse  of  people,  by  the  state  officials,  a dele- 
gation from  both  houses  of  congress,  and  by  the 
( chancellor  and  faculty  of  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia. Since  Mr.  Hill's  death,  a monument  has  been 
erected  to  him  in  Atlanta;  it  is  a life-size  statue 
of  white  marble,  representing  him  as  looking  down 
from  the  pedestal  on  which  he  stands,  and  is 
placed  at  the  junction  of  two  of  the  finest  streets 
of  the  city,  in  full  view  of  his  former  residence. 

HILL,  Daniel  Harvey,  soldier,  b.  at  Hill’s 
Iron- Works,  York  district,  S.  C.,  12  July,  1821. 
His  great -grandfather  came  from  Ireland  and 
settled  In  York,  1’a..  whence  his  grandfather, 
William  Hill,  removed  to  South  Carolina,  and  es- 
tablished “Hill's  Iron-Works"  in  connection  with 
liis  friend,  Col.  Isaac  Hayne.  Solomon  Hill,  Gen. 
Hill’s  father,  joined  with  Edmund  Hayne.  son  of 
Col.  Isaac  Hayne,  in  reviving  the  iron-works  (de- 
I stroved  during  the  Revolutionary  war),  which  they 
conducted  for  some  years,  until  Mr.  Hill's  death, 
i The  son  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  military  acade- 
| my  in  1842,  ami  went  immediately  to  Maine  to 
I sene  on  the  frontier  during  the  troubles  with 
1 England  in  reference  to  the  boundary-line.  He 
I was  in  nearly  every  important  battle  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  and  was  a member  of  the  storming  party 
at  Chapultepec,  where  he  and  Lieut.  James  Stewart 
had  a foot-race  for  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to 
enter  a strongly  occupied  Mexican  fort.  For  ser- 
vice in  this  battle,  (’apt.  Hill  was  brevetted  major, 
as  he  hail  been  previously  brevetted  captain  for 
“ gallant  and  meritorious  conduct " at  Contreras 
! ami  Churubusco.  Just  after  the  Mexican  war  he 
resigned  his  commission,  and  was  elected  professor 
J of  mathematic*  in  Washington  college,  Lexing- 
i ton,  Vo.  He  held  this  place  for  six  years,  and  for 
live  years  filled  the  same  chair  in  Davidson  college, 

, N.  and  went  thence  to  be  superintendent  of  the 
| North  Carolina  military  institute  at  Charlotte. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was  made 
colonel  of  the  1st  North  Carolina  regiment,  in 
command  of  which  he  fought  and  won  the  battle 
of  Big  Bethel,  10  June,  1861,  soon  after  which  he 
i was  made  brigadier-general  and  sent  to  command 
| the  extreme  left  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston's 
army  at  Leesburg,  Va.  He  was  promoted  to  mnjor- 
' general.  26  March.  1862,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  seven  days’  battles  on  the  peninsula.  Dur- 
ing the  first  Maryland  campaign  Gen.  Hill  made 
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a stubborn  fight  nt.  Boonesboro.  He  also  partici- 
pated in  the  Imtt l«  of  Fredericksburg.  Haring 
tike  Chancel lorsvi lie  camiwiigii  he  whs  in  command 
in  North  Carolina,  and  during  the  Gettysburg 
campaign  he  commanded  the  defences  of  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg.  On  11  July.  1888,  he  was 
commissioned  lieutenant-general  ami  placed  at  the 
head  of  a corps  in  Bragg’s  army.  He  was  at 
Chickamauga,  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  Army 
of  Tennessee,  until  he  surrendered  with  Gen. 
Joseph  K.  Johnston  in  North  Carolina  in  April, 
1885.  For  some  years  after  the  war  he  edited 
"The  Land  We  Lore/* a monthly  magazine,  which 
he  founded  at.  Charlotte,  N.  C.  In  1877  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
and  he  is  now  (1887)  president  of  the  Military  and 
agricultural  college  of  Georgia  at  Milledgeville. 
Gen.  Hill  is  a contributor  to  current  literature,  and 
has  published  an  algebra,  " A Consideration  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount”  (Philadelphia,  1858).  and 
" The  Crucifixion  of  Christ  ” (18450). 

HILL,  David  Bennett, governor  of  New  York, 
h.  in  Havana,  Chemung  (now  Schuyler)  eo.,  N.  Y., 
20  Aug.,  1848.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  at  the  academy  of  his  native  place, 
ami  became  a clerk  in  a lawyer’s  office  in  Havana, 
but  in  1803  went  to  Elmira.  when'  he  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Liar  in  1804.  He  was  ap- 
points! in  that  year  city  nttomev.  and  became  ac- 
tively interested  in  politics,  ife  has  lieen  many 
times  a delegate  to  Democratic  state  conventions 
since  18458,  was  president  of  those  that  were  held 
in  1877  and  1881,  and  was  also  a delegate  to  the 
National  conventions  of  1870  and  1884.  In  1870 
and  1871  he  was  chosen  to  the  legislature.  In 
1882  he  was  elected  raavorof  Elmira.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  lieutenant- 
governor  of  New  York.  On  the  resignation  of 
Gov.  Cleveland  in  1884,  Mr.  Hill  became  governor 
of  the  state.  In  1885  he  was  elected  governor  for 
the  full  term  of  three  years. 

HILL,  David  Jayne, educator,  b.  in  Plainfield, 
N.  J„  10  June,  1850.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Ix»wisburg,  Pa.,  in  1874.  was  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  then*  in  1877-’0.  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  chosen  president  of  the  institution. 
Madison  university  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.  I). 
in  1884.  lie  has  published  “Science  of  Rhetoric” 
(New  York,  1877) : " Elements  of  Rhetoric  and 
Composition”  (1870):  "Life  of  Washington  Ir- 
ving” (1870):  “Life  of  William  Cullen  Bryant” 
(1880);  and  "Principles  and  Fallacies  of  jWial- 
istn  ” (1885).  He  has  also  edited  Jevons’s  - Ele- 
ments of  Logic”  (1884).  and  has  in  preparation 
GK87)  “The  Relation  of  Christianity  to  the  Social 
Problems  of  our  Time.” 

HILL.  Frances  Mulligan,  missionary,  b.  in 
New  York  city  about  184)7;  d.  in  Athens,  Greece, 
5 Aug.,  1884.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  W. 
Mulligan,  and  married  Hr.  John  II.  Hill,  with 
whom  she  went  to  Athens  in  1831  to  superintend 
schools  for  the  Greeks.  She  established  a mission- 
school  for  girls,  in  win-  h she  nl>->  educated  teach- 
ers from  1834  till  1842.  The  school  was  supenn- 
t ended  by  :»  sixdety  of  ladies  under  the  dins' t ion  of 
Mr<  Kmma  WillanLof  Trov,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Hill  re- 
ceived in  it  pupils  from  famibc*  r-unevtod  with  the 
government  at  Athens  and  also  from  the  wnalth| 
Greeks  in  Smyrna.  Constant  in- -pl^^d  the  I«ni 
islands.  Many  <«f  the  pupils 
by  the  po.  rnment  to  1*' 
school  afterward  opened 
districts  a-  po eminent  tu^H 
another  ~ h-*-d.  which  isflH^1 
house  in  which  Mi\  IliUl  <&_  ^r  her 


by  Mr.  Bracebridge  of  England,  and  after  her 
death  it  was  purchased  for  the  Hill  memorial  school. 

HILL,  George,  poet,  b.  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  in 
17045  ; d.  in  New  York.  15  Dec.,  1871.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1816,  and.  after  being  em- 
ployed  in  a public  office  in  Washington,  D.  en- 
tered the  U.  S.  navy  in  1827  as  a teacher  of  mathe- 
matics, in  which  capacity  he  made  a cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean.  In  1831  he  resigned  and  became 
librarian  in  the  state  department  in  Washington, 
which  office  he  held  until  1830.  when  he  was  ap- 

S tinted  L\  S.  consul  for  the  southern  part  of  Asia 
inor.  He  resigned  this  post. owing  to  his  health, 
and  again  accepted  an  office  in  the  state  depart- 
ment, but  in  1835  returned  to  Guilford,  Conn.  He 
was  the  author  of  “ Ruins  of  Athens  and  Other 
Poems,”  published  anonymously  (1834;  2d  ed., 
with  additions,  Boston,  1830  ; 3d  ed.,  entitled 
**  Titania’s  Banuuet,  Pictures  of  Women,  and  Other 
Poems,”  New  York,  1870).  His  latest  poem  was 
written  for  the  dedication  of  the  monument  to  his 
friend,  Fitz-Gmme  Hal  leek,  at  Guilford,  and  his 
last  composition  was  a scholarly  essay  on  Sappho. 

Him  George  WM  Canadian  clergyman,  b.  in 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  9 Nov.,  1824.  lie  was  or- 
dained priest  in  the  Episcopal  church  in  1848.  and 
became  professor  of  pastoral  theology  in  King's 
college.  Nova  Scotia,  in  1854.  He  was  rector  of 
St.  Paul’s  church,  Halifax,  from  18455  till  1885. 
chaplain  to  the  legislative  council  during  the  same 
period,  and  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Halifax 
in  1876- *85.  He  is  the  author  of  “ Memoir  of  Sir 
B.  Haliburtoii  ” (1864k  und  other  works. 

HILL,  George  William,  astronomer,  b.  in  New 
York  city,  8 March,  1838.  He  was  graduated  at 
Rutgers  college  in  1850,  and  has  since  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  that  institution.  In  1861  he 
tiecame  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  “ American 
Kphetncris  and  Nautical  Almanac.”  which  office 
he  continues  to  fill.  He  made  a canoe  voyage  in 
1880  from  Lake  Superior  to  Moose  Factory,  Hud- 
son bay,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a nmp  of  the 
route  and  photographs  of  the  scenery.  His  re- 
searches on  the  lunar  theory  have  attracted  atten- 
tion. and  in  1887  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Roval  astronomical  society  of  I/uidon  for 
his  investigations.  He  is  a member  of  scientific 
societies,  and  in  1874  received  an  election  to  the 
National  academy  of  sciences.  Dr.  Ilill  is  the  au- 
thor of  upward  of  forty  articles  and  memoirs  in 
mathematical  and  astronomical  journals  or  in 
transactions  of  scientific  societies,  having  reference 
chieflv  to  mathematical  astronomy. 

HlLU  Isaac.  senator,  b.  in  Charlestown  (now 
Somerville).  Mass.,  6 April,  1788;  d.  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C„  22  March,  1851.  He  was  seventh  in  de- 
scent from  Abraham  Ilill.  who  came  from  England 
in  16345.  His  parents  removed  to  Ashbumham. 
Mass.,  and  at  tne  age  of  fourteen  he  was  placed 
in  the  print ing-office of  the  Amherst.  N.  II..  “Cabi- 
net.” In  1800  he  went  to  Concord,  N.  II,  pur* 
chascxl  the  “American  Patriot,”  whose  name  hr 
changed  to  “ New  Hampshire  Patriot,”  and  made 
it  an  organ  of  the  Republican  (afterward  Demo- 
cratic) partv.  The  ablest  men  of  the  party  con- 
tributed to  Its  columns,  and  it  had  great  influence 
iwenty  yean.  He  labored  in  behalf  of  the 
™ factures  of  New  England,  and  later  favored 
tiding  of  railroads,  taking  issue  with  one 
<vf  bis  party  on  questions  arising  from  their 
i After  serving  in  both  branches  of  the 
Sodiirr  legislature  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
Cor  the  U.  S.  u 1828.  and  ww 
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signed  this  office  in  1830  to  become  governor  of  his 
state,  and  served  till  1830.  lie  was  U.  S.  sub- 
tmnrer  at  Boston  in  1840-’!,  and  in  the  former 
rear,  with  his  two  oldest  sons,  established  ••  Hill’s 
\'<?w  Hampshire  Patriot.*’  which  they  published 
ami  edited  till  1K47.  He  also  InQ«)  the  •*  Farmer’s 
Monthly  Visitor"  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life. 
His  biography,  with  a collection  of  his  speeches 
and  miscellaneous  writings,  was  published  (Con- 
cord.  X.  H..  1836). — His  son,  John  McClarr,  jour- 
nalist. U in  Concord,  N.  H.,  6 Nov.,  1821,  aided  his 
father  in  the  publication  of**  Hill’s  New  Hamp- 
shire Patriot  ” till  1847,  when  it  was  merged  in  the 
“New  Hampshire  Patriot,”  with  which  journal  he 
vss  also  connected  till  1853,  and  again  in  1868-’?3. 
In  18*<4  he  was  the  unsuccessful  I >emocratic  candi- 
date for  governor  of  New  Hampshire. 

HILL.  John,  congressman,  n.  in  (’atskiU,  X.  Y., 
10  June,  1H21 ; d.  in  Boonton,  N.  J..  24  July,  1884. 
He  was  educated  at  private  schools,  and  at  an 
early  age  was  clerk  in  the  bank  of  which  his  father 
was  cashier.  In  1845  he  became  paymaster  of  the 
New  Jersey  iron  company  at  Boonton,  X.  J.,  and 
afterward  engaged  in  business  there.  He  was  fKist- 
ina*ter  of  the  town  in  1849-’58,  justice  of  the  peace 
in  1856-'61,  and  was  elected  to  the  New  Jersey  as- 
sembly in  1851,  1852,  and  1806,  serving  as  speaker 
during  his  last  term.  He  was  active  in  raising 
troo)>s  during  the  civil  war,  ami  at  its  close  was 
elwted  to  congress  as  a Republican,  serving  from 
1H«7  till  1873,  and  again  from  1881  till  1883.  Mr. 
Hill  was  an  active  member  of  the  house  nun mit tee 
im  post-offices  and  post-roads,  and  was  earnest  in 
promoting  postal  reform.  When  he  first  entered 
congress  he  introduced  a bill  to  altolish  the  frank- 
ing privilege,  and  he  was  also  the  author  of  the 
bill  providing  for  the  issue  of  |H)stul-cards.  In 
December,  1881,  he  introduced  a bill  reducing 
letter  postage  to  two  cents  a half  an  ounce,  which 
was  finally  passed  on  2 March.  1883.  owing  largely 
to  his  persistent  efforts.  Mr.  HiU  received  many 
resolutions  of  thanks  from  various  public  bodies 
for  his  interest  in  the  matter.  He  was  an  elder  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  Boonton,  and  was  ac- 
tive in  religious  affairs. 

HILL,  Joshua,  statesman,  b.  in  Abbeville  dis- 
trict, 8.  C.,  10  Jan.,  1812.  He  removed  to  Georgia 
early  in  life,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that 
date,  beginning  to  practise  at  Madison.  He  was 
afterward  chosen  to  congress  as  an  American,  and 
"erred  from  1857  till  23  Jan.,  1801,  when  he  re- 
signed his  seat,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Georgia  convention,  though  he  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  secession.  He  had  a few  days  previously 
made  a conciliatory  speech,  which  had  been  well 
received.  During  the  civil  war  he  remained  quietly 
on  his  plantation,  and  took  no  part  in  public  affairs, 
save  that  he  was  a candidate  for  governor  of  his 
state  in  1863,  anti  was  defeated  by  J<weph  E.  Hrown. 
He  took  part  in  the  prooeediogtof  the  Constitu- 
tional convention  called  in  pursuance  of  President 
Johnson's  proclamation  in  1860,  and  was  an  un- 
successful candidate  for  the  U.  S.  senate  in  the 
*une  year.  He  then  removed  to  Washington,  but 
in  1808,  after  the  organization  of  a state  govern- 
ment in  Georgia,  under  the  reconstruction  »t*ts  of 
congress,  ho  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  from  that 
date,  and  served  til)  1873.  In  1872  he  took  an 
■etive  part  in  the  discussion  with  Charles  Sumner 
on  the  civil  rights  bill. 

HILL,  Hark  Langdon,  congressman,  b.  in 
Bidfiefrwd.  Me.,  30  June  1772;  d.  in  Phippsburg. 
JUk.*  1842.  He  received  a common-school 
*■  early  entered  public  life.  After 
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chusetts legislature  ho  became  judge  of  the  court 
of  common  ideas  in  1810,  was  a member  of  con- 
gress from  Massachusetts  in  1819-'21,  and  from 
Maine  in  1821-’3.  He  was  afterward  postmaster 
at  Phippsburg,  and  collector  of  the  port  of  Bath. 
Judge  Ilill  was  an  overseer  of  Bowuoin  from  its 
foundation  in  1705  till  1821,  and  a trustee  from 
that  time  till  his  death. 

HILL, Nathaniel  Parker,  senator,  b.  in  Mont- 
gomery, N.  Y.,  18  Feb.,  1832.  He  entered  Brown 
in  1853  as  a student,  became  tutor  in  chemistry  in 
1858,  and  was  professor  of  chemistry  applied  to 
the  arts  from  1850  till  1864.  In  the  liittcr  year  he 
visited  Colorado  to  examine  an  extensive  tract  of 
mining  and  agricultural  lands  in  the  interest  of 
Providence  and  Boston  capitalists.  The  imperfect 
methods  of  treating  ores  at  that  time  led  him  into 
a thorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  he 
spent  a jairt  of  1865-’6  in  Swansea,  Wales,  and 
Freiberg,  Germany.  Having  become  satisfied  that 
the  refractory  ores  of  Colorado  could  be  treated 
auocesof ully  and  economically,  in  1867  he  organized 
the  Boston  and  Colorado  smelling  eomjuiny.  and 
has  been  it#  manager  to  the  present  time  (1887). 
Through  the  success  of  that  enterprise  he  has 
aemiired  a fortune,  und,  by  showing  that  the  gold 
ana  silver  could  be  profitably  extracted  from  the 
ores,  he  gave  a great  impetus  to  the  development 
of  the  mining  industry  of  Colorado,  which  ut  the 
time  of  the  erection  of  his  works  had  l»een  nearly 
abandoned.  He  was  a member  of  the  territorial 
counsel  in  l872-’3,  and  in  1879  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate  as  a Republican,  serving  until  1885. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  that  body,  and  in  the 
first  years  of  his  term  secured  the  |#tssage  of  many 
hills  of  a local  character  affect  ing  the  interests  of 
his  state.  Later  he  devoted  himself  earnestly  to 
the  task  of  obtaining  legislation  for  a postal  tele- 
graph service.  During  his  terra  he  was  the  chief 
advocate  of  silver  coinage,  and  his  speeches  and 
magazine  articles  on  bi-metalism  attracted  atten- 
tion both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Hi#  influ- 
ence has  ts?en  felt  in  a marked  degree  on  the 
interests  of  Colorado,  and  much  of  it#  present 
prosperity  is  due  to  his  exertions. 

HILL,  Nicholas,  lawyer,  b.  in  Montgomery 
county,  N.  Y„  16  Oct...  1806;  d.  1 May,  1859.  Hi# 
father  was  a Revolutionary  soldier  who,  on  leaving 
the  army,  had  become  a clergyman.  The  son 
received  a good  education,  studied  law,  and  licgan 
practice  at,  Amsterdam.  N.  Y.  He  was  appointed 
state  law  reporter  in  1841.  and  lieeame  one  of  the 
best  special  pleaders  in  the  state,  taking  part  in 
over  three  fourths  of  the  eases  on  the  docket  of  the 
court  of  appeals  during  his  active  practice.  He 
prepared  with  .Sidney  Cowen  44  Notes  to  Phillips 
on  Evidence,”  and  published  **  New'  York  Reports, 
1841-’4"  (7  vdi,  Albany  and  New  York.  1842-’5>. 

HILL.  Richard,  merchant,  l»,  in  Maryland  : d. 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  4 Sept.,  17251.  In  early  life 
he  followed  the  sea,  und  up  to  1 704  was  known  as 
“Cant.  Hill.”  He  was  in  Philadelphia  during 
William  Penn’s  second  visit  to  this  country,  where 
he  formed  the  proprietor’s  acquaintance  and  came 
to  enjoy  his  i>er*onal  friendship.  He  finally  set- 
tled as  a merchant  in  Philadelphia.  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  governor’s  council  in  February, 
1704.  retaining  the  place  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  1707  he  was  unanimously  elected  alder- 
man of  the  city,  and  in  I70!l  was  chosen  mayor,  to 
which  office  lie  was  many  times  re-elected.  He 
was  elected  to  the  assembly  in  1710,  and  served  in 
this  body  continuously  until  1721,  being  three 
times  speaker.  In  17*20.  as  one  of  the  six  oldest 
councillors,  he  wo#  appointed  a master  in  the  court 
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of  chancery,  just  organized,  and  was  also  for  scv-  j 
oral  yean  a judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
province.  In  the  quarrels  that  arose  between  I 
the  assembly  and  William  Penn  he  sided  with  the 
latter,  and  is  recognized  as  the  leader  that  did 
most  to  preserve  Quaker  and  proprietary  ascend-  i 
enev.  Penn  made  him  a trustee  under  his  will. 

HILL  Theophilus  Hunter,  poet.  b.  near  Ra- 
leigh,  N.  C.,31  Oct.,  1886.  After  receiving  an  aca-  t 
domic  education  ho  became  a lawyer  in  Raleigh,  . 
where  he  at  one  time  edited  the  “ Spirit  of  the  Age.”  1 
In  1871-2  he  was  librarian  of  North  Carolina  He 
has  published  “ Ilesper  and  other  Poems”  (Ra- 
leigh. 18(11);  “ Poems ’’(New  York.  18611);  and  “ Pas- 
sion Flower  and  other  Poems”  (Raleigh.  1883). 

II  ILL  Thomas,  president  of  Harvard  college,  b. 
in  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  7 Jan.,  1818.  His  father, 
an  Kngli-shmnn.  was  a tanner,  and  also  served  as 
judge  of  the  superior  court  of  common  pleas.  The 
son  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age.  and  was  ar>- 
prenticed  to  a printer  in  1830  for  three  years,  lie 
then  went  to  the  Lower  Dublin  academy  near 
Philadelphia  for  one  year,  and  was  apprenticed  to 
an  apothecary  in  New  Brunswick,  hut  afterward 
entered  Harvard,  where  he  was  graduated  in  18441, 
and  at  the  divinity-school  in  1845.  He  settled  in 
Walt  hum.  Mass.,  in  1845,  in  charge  of  a Unitarian 
congregation,  and  preached  there  for  fourteen 
years.  In  1850  he  succeeded  Horace  Mann  in  the  j 
presidency  of  Antioch  college,  Ohio,  and  during  his  . 
service  there  was  also  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer  in  Cincinnati.  He  became  president  of 
Harvard  in  1862,  ami  held  this  office  until  1868,  I 
when  he  resigned  on  account  of  impaired  health.  : 
He  retired  to  Waltham,  ami  in  1871  he  served  in  j 
the  legislature,  after  which  he  accompanied  Louis 
Agassiz  on  the  coast-survey  expedition  to  South  | 
America.  On  his  return  he  accepted  a call  to  the  ' 
Unitarian  church  in  Portland.  Me.,  where  ho  now  ! 
(1887)  resides.  His  mathematical  genius  showed  j 
itself  early  in  life,  and  he  hits  displayed  gnat  | 
originality  ami  fertility  in  the  investigation  of 
curves,  adding  to  their  Known  number  ami  simpli- 
fying their  expression.  He  has  invented  several 
mathematical  machines,  the  principal  one  being 
an  <K*cultator,  by  which  occuitations  visible  west 
of  the  Mississippi  in  the  years  1865-’0  were  calcu- 
lated for  publication  in  the  "American  Nautical 
Almanac.’  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Harvard  in  I860,  and  that  of  LL.  D. 
by  Yale  in  1863.  He  has  delivered  addresses  be- 
fore the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  of  Harvard  on 
“ Liberal  Education  ” (1858),  and  on  the  “ Opportu- 
nities of  Life"  at  Antioch  (I860).  lie  has  edited 
Ebertv’s  “ The  Stars  ami  the  Earth  ” (1841* ; new 
eds..  Boston,  1874  and  1882);  and  has  published 
“ Christmas,  and  Poems  on  Slavery  ” (Boston,  1843); 
“Geometry  and  Faith  "(New  York,  1849;  revised 
eds..  New  York,  1874,  and  Boston,  1882);  "First 
Lessons  in  Geometry”  (Boston,  1854);  “ Second 
Book  in  Geometry”  (Boston,  1862);  "Jesus,  the 
Interpreter  of  Nature,  and  Other  Sermons  ” (1859) ; 
“Practical  Arithmetic”  (1881);  and  contributions 
to  numerous  periodicals,  mathematical  and  astro- 
nomical journals,  and  religious  newspapers, — II is 
son,  Henry  Hitrker,  chemist,  b.  in  Waltham. 
Mass.,  27  April,  1849,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1869.  after  which  he  studied  chemistry  at  the 
University  of  Berlin.  Prussia.  In  1870  he?  was  I 
appointed  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  Harvard, 
ami  was  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  from  1874 
till  1884,  when  he  liecamc  full  professor.  He?  is  a 
member  of  scientific  societies,  lx>th  in  the  United  1 
States  and  Europe,  and  in  1883  was  elected  to  the 
National  academy  of  sciences.  Prof.  Hill  has 


published  the  results  of  his  chemical  researches  in 
the  " Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,”  and  is  the  author  of  “Notes 
on  (Qualitative  Analysis"  (New  York,  1874). 

HILL  Thomas,  artist,  b.  in  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land. 11  Sept.,  1829.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1840,  ana  settled  in  Taunton,  Mass.  His  earliest 
paintings  were  made  in  Boston,  where  he  followed 
the  profession  of  ornamental  |*ainting  until  1853. 
when  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  stud- 
ied in  the  life-class  at  the  academy.  In  1861  he 
went  to  California  in  impaired  health,  and  painted 
portraits,  also  cx^asinna]  figure-pieces.  One  of  the 
latter,  the  trial  scene  in  the  “ Merchant  of  Venice,” 
gained  for  him  the  first  prize  in  the  Art  union  of 
San  Francisco  in  1865.  During  1866  he  studied 
art  in  Paris  for  six  months  under  Paul  Meyerheim, 
and  thenceforth  determined  to  follow  landscape 
instead  of  figure  painting.  He  opened  a studio  in 
Boston  in  1867,  out  returned  soon  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  he  now  resides  (1887),  although  spend- 
ing a portion  of  each  year  in  the  Yosemite  valley 
and  at  his  studio  in  Mariposa  county.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  “The  Yoeemite  Valley”  (1867); 
“The  White  Mountain  Notch,”  “ Donner  Lake.” 
“The Great  Caflon  of  the  Sierras,"  "The  Heart  of 
the  Sierras,”  “The  Driving  of  the  Last  Spike,” 
and  **  The  Yellowstone  Caflon.” 

HILL  Uriah  C.,  musician,  b.  in  New  York 
city  about  1802 ; d.  in  Paterson,  N.  J„  in  Sep- 
tember. 1875.  In  early  life  he  played  the  violin  in 
different  bands  in  New  York.  Having  been  en- 
gaged as  leader  of  the  Sacred  music  society,  he 
Brought  out  Handel’s  “ Messiah  ” in  St.  Paul's 
chapel,  18  Nov.,  1831.  This  was  the  first  per- 
formance of  an  entire  oratorio  in  New  York.  The 
“ Messiah  ” was  repeated  on  81  Jan.  and  2 Feb., 
1832.  With  the  sumo  society  he  brought  out  Neu- 
koinm’s  " David ” and  Mendelssohn’s  "St.  Paul.” 
Meanwhile,  in  1836,  ho  hail  been  Abroad  studying 
the  violin  under  Spohr  at  C'assel.  In  1842  he  lx*gan 
energetically  to  form  an  orchestral  society  in  New 
York.  He  enlisted  several  musicians  in  the  pro- 
ject, and  with  others  called  a meeting  for  2 April. 
1842,  when  the  New  York  philharmonic  society 
was  formed.  Hill  was  one  of  its  alternate  con- 
ductors during  its  first  seven  seasons.  He  in- 
vented a piano  in  which  he  substituted  tuning- 
forks  for  wire  strings,  and  which  he  claimed  would 
never  get  out  of  tune.  He  exhibited  it,  but  with- 
out success,  in  New  York  and  London.  Later  he 
passed  several  years  in  Cincinnati,  and  afterward 
removed  to  Paterson,  N.  J.  Through  unfortunate 
domestic  relations  and  bad  s)>eculntions  he  became 
financially  embarrassed  and  despondent,  and  com- 
mitted suicide. — His  brother,  George  Handel,  b. 
in  Boston,  Mass., 9 Oct.,  1809 ; d.  in  Saratoga,  X.  Y., 
27  Sept.,  1849,  was  educated  in  Taunton,  Mass., 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  found  employment  with 
a watchmaker  and  jeweller  in  New  York  city,  lie 
occasionally  volunteered  as  a supernumerary  in  the 
Chatham  street  theatre,  joined  a travelling  com- 
pany  of  comedians,  gave  entertainments  as  a flute- 
player.  comic  singer,  and  story-teller,  ami  subse- 
quently as  a lecturer.  His  earliest  engagement  as 
a stock  actor  was  at  the  Arch  street  theatre,  Phila- 
delphia. In  1828  Hill  married,  and  for  a year  or 
two  kept  a country  store  in  I^eroy,  N.  5*.  But  being 
unsuccessful  he  joined  the  company  in  the  Al- 
bany theatre,  and  then  lectured  in  the  middle  and 
southern  states.  The  small  Yankee  jmrt  in  Samuel 
Woodworth’s  drama  of  "The  Forest  Rose”  ar- 
rested his  attention,  and  determined  him  to  make 
that  specialty  his  particular  study.  He  appeared 
in  this  play  for  the  first  time  at  the  Aren  street 
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theatre.  The  character  of  Jonathan  was  by  him  | entered  the  Revolutionary  struggle  with  much  zeal, 
amplified  and  enlivened  with  comic  stones  to  He  was  a delegate  to  the  Provincial  congresses  that 
make  it  prominent.  Hill’s  debut  at  the  Park  met  at  Hillsboro.  20  Aug..  1775,  and  at  Halifax, 
theatre.  New  York,  raised  him  at  ones’  to  the  dig-  4 April,  1770.  and  was  elected  to  the  house  of 
nitjr  of  a star  performer,  and  secured  him  engage-  commons  from  Martin  county  in  1777.  He  was 
meats  throughout  the  Union.  Among  his  dramas  a member  of  the  state  senate  from  1778  till  1780, 
wen*  “ Caspar  Hauser,”  * The  Green  Mountain  and  its  speaker  in  1778.  In  that  year  he  was 
Rot*.”  “A  Wife  for  a Day,”  “The  Yankee  Pedler,”  | elected  a delegate  to  the  Continental  congress, 
and  “The  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,”  all  serving  till  1781.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  advo- 
iphemeral,  but  skilfully  measured  to  the  artist’s  cates  of  the  national  constitution  in  the  ronven- 
capability.  In  1830  “Yankee"  Hill,  as  he  was  tion  for  its  ratification  that  met  at  Hillsboro  in 
called,  performed  at  Drury  Lane  and  the  Olympic  July.  1788.  He  was  also  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
theatres,  London,  and  in  other  large  cities  of  Eng-  North  Carolina  militia  He  possessed  fine  literary 
land,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  returning  home  m attainments,  and  wrote  spirited  letters  in  1780  to 
the  year  following.  His  second  visit  to  Europe  Gov.  Burke,  which  were  published  in  the  North 
was  in  1838,  when  he  appeared  at  the  Adelpni  Carolina  “ University  Magazine”  in  March,  1861. 
theatre,  I/>ndon,nnd  gave  entertainments  in  Paris.  HILL,  William,  clergyman,  b.  in  Cumberland 
In  1889 he  returned  to  the  United  States, and  soon  county,  Va.,  8 March,  1769;  d.  in  Winchester,  Va., 
found  that  his  attraction  was  on  the  wane,  the  16  Nov..  185*2.  He  was  graduated  at  Hampden 
old  plavs  worn  out,  and  he  had  nothing  new  to  | Sidney  in  1788,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
offer,  tn  this  manner  Hill  was  retired  to  second-  presbytery  of  Hanover,  10  July,  1790.  After  spend- 
class  play-houses  and  less  profitable  engagements,  ing  two  years  as  a missionary  in  Virginia  he  settled 
He  began  the  study  of  dentistry,  but  lacked  the  in  Berkeley  (now  Jefferson)  county,  and  in  1800 
nerve  and  endurance,  and  almndoned  the  effort,  to  accented  the  |»astorate  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
make  that  his  profession.  In  1847  Hill  retired  to  ! in  Winchester.  In  1884  he  removed  to  Prince 
Batavia.  N.  Y.,  playing  onlv  occasionally  in  mono-  ! Edward  county,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
logoe  entertainments.  Hill's  down-east  stories  and  then  became  pastor  of  the  2d  Presbyterian 
were  exceedingly  droll,  and  were  recited  in  a man-  j church  in  Alexandria.  In  1838  he  returned  to 

ner  highly  original.  In  the  delineation  of  the  . Winchester.  Mr.  Hill  delivered  an  oration  at 

typical,  artificial  stage- Yankee,  who  talks  through  Harper’s  Ferry  in  commemoration  of  Gen.  Wasb- 
bis  nose,  drives  sharp  latrgain.s  and  slyly  outwits  ington,  and  published  several  sermons.  He  was 
his  fellow-man,  this  actor  was  unequalled.  His  also  engaged  on  a “ History  of  the  Presbyterian 
range  was  narrow,  but  the  ease,  quaintness,  and  j Church  in  the  United  States,”  which  he  intended  - 

finish  of  his  manner  disarmed  criticism.  i to  issue  in  numbers,  but  onlv  the  first  appeared. 

HILL,  Walter  Henry,  clergyman,  b.  near  1 HILLARD,  George  Stillman,  lawyer,  b.  in 

Letanon,  Marion  eo.,  Ky„  21  Jan..  18*22.  He  was  Machins.  Me.,  22  Sept.,  1808;  d.  in  Boston,  Mass., 
graduated  at  St.  Mary’s  college,  Ky.,  in  1843.  After  21  Jan..  1879.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
studying  medicine  in  the  St.  Louis  university  he  1828,  and,  after  studying  in  the  law-school  and  in 
entered  the  Jesuit  order  in  1847,  and  in  1848  the  office  of  Charles  P.  Curtis,  was  admitted  to 
became  professor  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  1 the  bar  and  acquired  an  extensive  practice.  He 
rhetoric  in  St.  Joseph’s  college,  Barastown.  Kv.,  taught  for  a time  in  the  Round  Hill  school  in 
where  he  remained  seven  years.  He  taught  in  tne  , Northampton,  Maas.  Mr.  Hillard  served  in  the 
St.  Loui*  university  in  1853,  but  afterward  com-  state  senate  in  1850,  and  in  1853  was  n delegate  to 
pitted  his  higher  studies  at  Boston,  was  ordained  , the  State  constitutional  convention.  He  held  tht* 
priest,  and  removed  to  the  Jesuit  novitiate  in  office  of  city  solicitor  from  1854  till  1856,  and  that 
Frederick,  M«L  In  1864  he  returned  to  St.  Louis,  of  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  Massachusetts  from 
and  became  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  1866  till  1870.  As  a legislator  he  won  the  warm 
the  university.  In  1865  he  was  mode  president  of  wmmendation  of  Daniel  Webster.  In  1838  he 
St.  Xavier’s  college,  Cincinnati,  whicn  office  he  edited  with  George  Ripley  a weekly  Unitarian  pa- 
held  till  1809.  Although  opposed  by  the  state  {H?r,  entitled  “The  Christian  Register.”  Subse- 
kfhlitan,  he  obtained  a new  charter  during  his  quently  he  became  associated  with  Charles  Sumner 
service,  and  rebuilt  the  college,  making  it  one  of  ; in  the  publication  of  “The  Jurist.”  In  1856  he 
the  most  prosperous  Roman  Catholic  institutions  bought  an  interest  in  the  “Boston  Courier,”  of 
in  this  country.  He  went  to  Topeka.  Kan.,  in  which  he  was  associate  editor  until  he  retired  at 
1869.  and  he  obtained  a charter  under  a law  of  the  the  loginning  of  the  civil  war.  In  1847  Mr. 
state  to  incorporate  St.  Mary's  college  in  St.  Mary’s  Hillaru  delivered  a course  of  twelve  lectures  Indore 
mission.  From  1871  till  1884  he  again  taught  in  the  Lowell  institute.  Trinity  gave  him  the  de- 
St.  Louis  university,  and  is  now  (1887)  attached  to  gree  of  LL.  D.  in  1857.  His  addresses  include  a 
the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Chicago.  He  is  Fourth  of  July  oration  (Boston,  1835);  “ Dangers 
the  author  of  “Elements  of  Philosophy,  compris-  and  Duties  of  the  Mercantile  Profession,”  delivered 
iog  I/jgic  and  General  and  Special  Metaphysics ” l adore  the  Mercantile  library  association  (1850) ; 

(Baltimore,  1873 ; 8th  ed.,  1887).  This  was  violently  an  oration  before  the  New'  York  Pilgrim  society 
attacked  by  Dr.  Orestes  A.  Brown  son,  and  gave  (1851);  and  a eulogy  on  Daniel  Webster  (1852). 
rise  to  numerous  controversies.  It  is  now  largely  He  was  the  author  of  privately  printed  memoirs 
used  as  a text-book  in  Roman  Catholic  institu-  of  James  Brown  and  Jeremiah  Mason,  and  a life 
tfalML  His  other  publications  are”  Ethic*,  or  Moral  of  C»»pt.  John  Smith  lor  Spark*’*  “American 
Philosophy  ” (Baltimore,  1878;  4th  ed.,  1885);  Biography,”  and  published  “The  Poetical  Works 
“Historical  Sketch  of  St.  Louis  University”  (St.  of  Edmund  Spenser,”  with  a critical  introduction 
boois,  1879) ; and  various  articles  in  the  “Ameri-  (5  vols.,  Boston.  1839);  a translation  of  Guizot’s 
(an  Catholic  Quarterly,”  including  one  on  “ Mental  “ Essay  on  the  Character  and  Influence  of  George 
Insanity”  (1880).  which  attracted  much  attention.  Washington”  (1840);  a “Memorial  of  Daniel 
HILL,  Whitmlll.  statesman,  i>.  in  Bertie  Webster**  and  “Six  Months  in  Italy" (1858);  a 
«*inty,  N.  C„  12  Feb.,  1743;  d.  in  Hill’s  Ferry,  series  of  “Readers”  and  “Selections  from  the 
Martin  co„  N.  C.,  12  Sept.,  1797.  He  was  gradu-  i Works  of  Walter  Savage  Landor”  (1856);  “Life 
*t*d*l  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1760,  and  I and  Canqmigns  of  George  B.  McClellan  " (Philadel- 
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phift,  1804):  “Political  Duties  of  the  Educated 
Classes.”  a pamphlet  (Boston,  1866);  and  **  Life  of 
George  Tieknor,”  with  Mrs.  Ticknor (Boston,  1873). 

HILLEGAS.  Michael,  merchant,  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  in  1728;  d.  there.  29  Sept..  1804.  His 
fatner,  Michael  Hillegas,  was  an  earlv  German  , 
emigrant.  The  son  engaged  in  sugar-refining,  pos- 
sessed means  aud  was  active  in  municipal  and 
national  affairs.  In  June,  1774.  he  became  treas-  i 
urer  of  the  committee  of  safety,  of  which  Dr. 
Franklin  was  president.  In  1775  he  was  appointed 
bv  the  Continental  congress  treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  with  George  Clvmer  as  his  assistant, 
and  held  this  office  until  1789.  On  2 April.  1781, 
the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  jwiss**d  the 
following  resolution  : •*  Resolved,  That  Michael 
Uillepas  lx?  requested  ami  empowered  to  revise, 
compare,  correct,  and  publish  in  one  volume  the 
resolves  of  the  committee  of  the  late  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  their  instructions  to  their  ( 
representatives  in  assembly  held  at  Philadelphia.  ; 
July  15.  1774;  the  proceedings  of  the  provincial 
conference  of  coin  m it  tees  held  at  Carpenter’s  Hall, 
June  18,  177ft;  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
made  July  4,  177ft;  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  July 
15, 177ft.  with  the  constitution;  the  minutes  of  the 
assemblies  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
to  the  end  of  1781,  and  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion.” The  volume  was  published  in  1782. 

HILLER,  Alfred.  clerpvnmn,  b.  near  Sharon 
Springs,  Schoharie  co.,  N.  Y„  22  April,  1881.  He 
received  his  preparatory  training  in  academies  at 
Ames  and  Canajoharie,  N.  V.,  and  was  graduated 
at  Hnrtwiek  theological  seminary,  in  Otsego  county,  i 
N.  Y.t  in  1857.  In  the  same  year  he  entered  the  | 
ministry  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  was  pastor  j 
of  congregations  at  Fayette.  N.  Y„  in  1857-*8.  and 
German  Valley,  N.  Y.,  in  1858-'81.  During  a two-  I 
months’  service  in  the  civil  war.  in  the  spring  of  | 
1865,  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  U.  S.  Christian 
commission,  and  organized  an  army  church  of 
seventy-seven  menders  at  Edyfleld,  near  Nashville, 
Tenn.  In  1881  he  was  elected  president  of  Hart-  ■ 
wick  theological  seminary  and  professor  of  syste- 
matio  theology.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
from  Wittenberg  college  in  1882. 

HILL  HOUSE.  James,  elt  •rgyman,  h.  in  Ireland 
about  1687;  d.  in  Montville,  Conn.,  in  1740.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  studied 
theology  there,  and  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery 
of  Londonderry,  Ireland.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
joined  the  Presbyterian  emigrants  who  established 
themselves  in  Sew  Hampshire  in  1719.  In  1720  , 
he  published  a sermon  in  Boston,  and  was  spoken 
of  by  Cotton  Mather  as  a “worthy  hopeful  young 
minister  lately  arrived  in  America.”  In  1722  he 
was  installed  pastor  in  the  newly  instituted  parish 
of  New  London,  Conn. — His  son.  William,  jurist, 
b.  in  Montville,  Conn.,  25  Aug.,  1728;  d.  there,  12 
Jan.,  1816,  received  a good  education,  studied  law. 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  lie  represented  New 
London  in  the  legislature  from  1755  till  1785.  and 
was  also  made  “assistant.”  or  member  of  the  coun- 
cil. serving  altogether  in  106  semi-annual  legisla- 
tures. Hi-  was  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
for  atsmt  forty  years,  a major  in  the  2d  regiment  ; 
of  Connecticut  cavalry  in  the  Revolution,  and  from 
1788  till  178ft  a member  of  the  Continental  congress. 
At  the  age  of  eighty  he  declined  a re-election  to 
the  council,  and  retired  from  public  life. — Another 
son,  James  A lira  hum,  lawyer,  b.  in  Montville, 
Conn.,  in  1730;  d.  in  New  Haven.  Conn.,  in  1775, 
was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1749,  and  in  1750  was 
appointed  tutor  there,  which  post  he  held  till  175ft.  I 


He  then  practised  law  successfully  in  New  Haven, 
and  in  1772  was  elected  one  of  the  twelve  ••assist- 
ant-."— William's  son.  James,  lawyer.  1>.  in  Mont- 
ville. Conn..  21  Oct.,  1754;  d.  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
29  Dee.,  1882,  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in 
1773.  He  served  in 
the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  in  1779  was 
captain  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's foot  - guards 
when  New  Haven  was 
invaded  bv  the  Brit- 
ish under  Tryon.  He 
was  a representative 
in  the  legislature 
from  1780  till  17*9, 
when  he  was  called 
to  a scat  in  the  coun- 
cil. He  was  then 
elected  as  a Federal- 
ist to  congress,  whpre 
he  took  an  active  part 
in  deliati'sand  served 
in  1791-5.  In  1790 
he  entered  the  U.  S.  senate,  having  been  chosen 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  Oliver  Ellsworth,  who 
had  resigned  his  seat  to  become  chief  justice  in 
the  r.  s.  supremo  court.  He  was  elected  for  a 
full  term  in  171*7,  and  again  in  1803  and  1809. 
When  Thomas  Jefferson  withdrew  from  the  sen- 
ate after  his  election  to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Hill- 
house  was  ap|*ointed  president  pro  tempore  of 
that  body.  Although  he  was  a strong  Federalist, 
ho  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution,  in 
1808,  to  correct  what,  he  considered  dangerous 
tendencies  in  the  svstem  of  Federal  government. 
In  1810  he  resigned  his  seat  to  become  commis- 
sioner of  the  school  fund  of  Connecticut,  which 
office  he  held  till  1825,  rescuing  the  fund  from 
gradual  destruction  and  adding  by  judicious  invest- 
ments the  sum  of  $500,000.  From  1782  till  his 
death  he  was  treasurer  of  Yale,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1823.  He  published 
numerous  speeches.  See  *•  Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Hon.  James  Hillhouse”  (New  Haven, 
18410). — Janies  A hniliunt.  son  of  the  second  James, 
poet,  b.  in  New  Haven.  Conn.,  2ft  Sent.,  1789;  d. 
there,  5 Jan.,  1841,  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1808, 
after  which  he  spent  three  years  in  Boston,  prepar- 
ing for  a mercantile  career.  He  engaged  in  busi- 
ness in  New  Y ork,  and  in  1819  went  to  Europe, 
where  he  met  many  distinguished  men.  Zachary 
Macaulay,  father  of  the  historian,  spoke  of  him 
••as  the  most  accomplished  young  man  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted.”  In  1822  he  married  Cornelia, 
daughter  of  Isaac  Lawrence,  of  New  York,  and 
retired  to  his  countrv-seat,  *•  Sachem's  Wood,”  near 
New  Haven,  where  be  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  devoting  his  attention  to  literature.  He  pub- 
lished “ The  J udginent.  a Vision,”  a poetn  delivered 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  of  Yale  (New 
York.  1812);  “ Percy's  Masque,”  a drama  (Ix>ndon, 
1819;  reprinted,  with  additions.  New  York.  1820); 

*•  Hadad,”  a sacred  drama  (New  York.  1825);  and 
a collected  edition  of  his  writings,  containing  the 
additionsof  “Demet Ha,”  a domest ie  Italian  tragedy, 
written  in  1813;  “Sachem’s  Wood,”  a poem  ; and 
several  discourses,  under  the  title  of  *•  Dramas, 
Discourses,  and  other  Pieces ” (2  vols.,  Boston,  1839). 
— August  us  Limi s,  another  son  of  the  second 
James,  b.  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  9 Dee.,  1791;  d. 
in  Paris,  France.  14  March.  1859,  was  graduated  at 
Yule  in  1810.  He  was  the  author  of  the  hymn 
“Trembling  before  thine  Awful  Throne.” 
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HILLIARD.  Francis,  jurist,  b.  in  Cambridge, 
Mu.".,  aimut  1808 ; d.  in  Woreesaer,  Mass.,  9 Oct.. 
1H79.  lit'  was  the  son  of  William  Hilliard,  a nub- 
Usher  of  Boston.  The  son  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1898,  and  was  admitted  to  the  har.  He 
became  judge  of  Roxbury  police-court,  commis- 
sioner of  insolvency  for  Norfolk  countv,  and  served 
in  the  state  legislature,  but  abandoned  his  practice, 
ami  devoted  his  attention  to  preparing  legal  works. 
He  published  44  Digest  of  Pickering's  Re|torts " 
(vol.s  viii.  to  xiv.,  inclusive,  Boston,  1837 ; supple- 
ment. 1843);  “ I^awof  Sales  of  Personal  Property” 
(New  York.  1841);  “American  I.*aw  of  Real  Prop- 
ertv,**  containing  part  of  Cruise's  digest  (2  vols., 
2d " ed..  Philadelphia,  1840  ; 3d  ed..  New  York, 
1841;  4th  ed..  Albany,  1809);  44  American  Juris- 

n'enoe  ” (2d  ed.,  1&48);  44 1 jaw  of  Mortgages  of 
and  Personal  Property”  (Boston,  1853;  3d 
«L.  1804);  “Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Vendors  and 
PuHih^ts  <»f  Real  Property"  (2  vols..  1858  ; 2d 
ed..  1809);  **  Treatise  on  Torts  ” (2  vols.,  1859;  2d 
ed.  revised,  1807);  “The  Law  of  Injunctions” 
(Philadelphia,  18*14 * 2d  ed.,  revised,  1809);  and 
•*  Law  of  N’ew  Trials  and  other  Kehearings  ” ( 1800). 

HILLIARD,  Henry  Washington,  lawyer,  b. 
in  Favetteville,  N.  C.,  4 Aug.,  1808.  He  removed 
with  hi**  parents  to  Columbia,  S.  C.,  at  an  early 
age,  and  was  graduated  at  South  Carolina  college 
in  1820.  He  studied  law  ami  removed  to  Athens, 
Ua.,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829, 
and  practised  two 
years.  In  183)1  he 
was  elected  to  a 
professorship  in 
Alatauna  univer- 
sity, Tuscaloosa, 
but  resigned  in 
183)4  and  prac- 
tised law  success- 
fully in  Mont- 
gomery. Mean- 
while ne  was  also 


elected  to  the  Ala- 
bama legislature, 
and  in  1840  he 
was  a meml>er 
of  the  Harrisburg 
Whig  convention.  In  answer  to  a series  of  articles 
upon  the  question  of  the  sub-treasury,  by  Dixon 
li.  I^ewis,  under  the  signature  of  44  A Nulliner,”  Mr. 
Hilliard  wrote  six  jmiiuts  signed  “Junius  Brutus,” 
which  were  published  in  a Whig  journal  of  Mont- 
gomery county.  From  1842  till  1844  he  was  charge 
d'affaires  in  Belgium.  On  his  return  he  was  elected 
to  congress  from  Alalwuna,  and  served  from  1845 
till  1851.  In  1846  he  was  a regent  of  the  Smit  h- 
wmian  institution.  In  congress  he  opposed  the 
Wilmot  proviso,  and  advocated  the  compromise 
inea.-'Uro  of  1850.  He  was  a candidate  for  elector 
on  the  Fillmore  ticket  in  185*).  and  in  I860  on  the 
IMl-and-Everett  ticket,  visiting  Mr.  Everett  in 
Boston.  where  he  delivered  an  address  in  Faneuil 
halL  lie  opposed  secession  in  1861.  but  after  the 
omvenlion  of  Alalutma  had  passed  the  ordinance 
he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  lie  was 
appointed  by  Jefferson  Davis  commissioner  to  Ten- 
nessee. and  also  accepted  the  commission  of  briga- 
dier-general in  the  provisional  Confederate  army, 
fur  which  he  raised  8,000  men.  After  the  civil  war 
he  resumed  his  law  practice  in  Augusta,  and  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Atlanta,  where  he  now  (1887) 
▼ol.  in. — 14 


a lay  nreacher 
in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church. 
In  183)8  he  was 


resides.  In  1876  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  congress,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
presidential  canvass  of  1872,  advocating  the  elec- 
tion of  Horace  Greeley.  In  1877  he  was  appointed 
LT.  8.  minister  to  Brazil,  where  he  remained  till 
1881.  He  has  given  much  of  his  attention  to  litera- 
ture, and  has  published  “Roman  Nights,”  trans- 
lated from  tnc  Italian  (Philadelphia.  1848); 
“ Speeches  and  Addresses  " (New  York,  1855);  and 
44  iXe  Vane,  a Story  of  Plebeians  and  Patricians” 
(New  York,  1865  ; 2d  ed.,  Nashville,  1886). 

HILLIARD,  William  Henry,  artist,  b.  in  Au- 
burn, N.  Y.,  in  183)6.  He  studied  art  in  New  York 
city,  and,  after  attaining  considerable  proficiency, 
painted  landscapes  ill  the  west  until  he  was  able  to 
go  to  Kurojie.  lie  sketched  in  England  and  Scot- 
land for  a time,  and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
studied  with  Ijambinet.  After  opening  a studio 
in  New  York  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  es- 
tablished himself  permanently.  Landscapes  and 
marine  views  are  his  specialty.  He  has  exhibited 
in  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States, 
and  Ims  received  several  medals.  Among  his  best- 
known  works  are  views  of  Maine,  of  the  White  and 
Franconia  mountains,  and  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
including  " Campton  Meadows,”  “Castle  Rock,” 
and  “Wind  against  Tide”  (1878);  “Battle-Field 
of  Lookout  Mountain  ” and  “ Allatoona  Pass,  Ga.” 
The  two  last  named  were  especially  popular. 

HILLIARD  D’A U BERTEL  I L,  Michel  Ren*. 
French  author,  b.  in  Rennes,  France,  31  Jan., 
1751;  d.  in  Santo  Domingo,  W.  I.,  in  1785.  Ho 
practised  law  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  visited  the 
United  States  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  On 
his  return  to  France  he  published  “Considerations 
sur  1'etat  present  do  la  oolonie  fram/aise  de  Saint 
Dominguo,”  which  exposed  official  abuses  and  was 
suppressed  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1776).  He  is  said  to 
have  been  assassinated  or  executed.  His  principal 
works  are:  “ Nouvelles  considerations  sur  Saint 
Domingue”  (Paris,  1780);  “ Essais  historiques  et 
politiques  sur  les  Anglo-Americains " (Brussels, 
1782);  and  44  Ilistoire  de  radminist ration  du  lord 
North,  depuis  1770  jusou'en  1782,  de  la  guerre  do 
l'Arm-rique  septcntrionalc ” (Paris,  1784). 

HILLIS,  Davlil,  lieutenant-governor  of  Indiana, 
b.  in  Washington  county,  Pa.,  in  1789;  d.  in  Jeffer- 
son county,  Ind.,  8 July,  1845.  He  went  with  his 
parents  to  Bourbon  county,  Kv„  in  1791,  was  self- 
educated,  and  in  1808  removed  to  the  new  settle- 
ments in  Jefferson  county.  Ind.,  where  he  engaged 
in  fanning  and  surveying,  and  served  for  several 
years  as  government  surveyor.  Early  in  1812  he 
was  active  in  raising  a company  of  100  men,  and 
was  commissioned  1st  lieutenant.  He  was  made 
captain  in  1814,  and  in  1815  became  colonel  of 
militia.  Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  state 
government  in  1816.  he  was  elected  un  associate 
judge  of  the  circuit  court,  and  in  1818  was  chosen 
to  the  legislature,  serving  by  successive  annual  re- 
elections.  with  one  exception,  till  183)0.  In  183)1 
and  1835  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  and  in 
1836-'40  whs  lieutenant-governor.  In  1840  he  was 
a commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  and  from 
1841  till  bis  death  served  again  in  the  legislature. 
Gov.  Ilillis  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  in- 
fluential men  in  Indianu,  and  did  much  to  develop 
internal  improvements  iu  that  state. — His  son, 
David  I).,  was  colonel  of  the  17th  Iowa  regiment 
in  the  civil  war,  and  received  the  brevet  of  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers. 

HILLS,  George,  Canadian  Anglican  bishop,  b. 
in  Egthome.  England,  in  1816.  His  father  was  a 
rear-admiral  in  the  British  navy.  He  was  edu- 
cated ut  Durham  university,  ordained  a priest  in 
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1840,  and  was  successively  curate  of  North  Shields, 
lecturer  and  curate  at  Leeds  parish  church,  anti 
incumbent  of  Great  Yarmouth.  He  became  canon 
of  Norwich  cathedral  in  1850,  and  in  1859  was 
made  bishop  of  British  Columbia. 

HILLS,  George  Morgan,  clergyman.  b.  in 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  10  Oct.,  1825.  In  1839  he  removed 
with  his  parents  to  New  York,  and  was  graduated 
at  Trinity  in  1847.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Bishop  De  Lancey,  became  rector  of  Grace  church. 
Lyons.  N.  Y„  in  1850,  and  next  year  was  ordained 
priest.  After  holding  pastorates  in  Watertown 
and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  he  Decaine  m 1870  rector  of 
St.  Mary's  church,  Burlington,  N.  J..  where  he  has 
since  remained.  In  1807  he  established  a mission 
among  the  Onondaga  Indians.  In  November,  1870, 
he  lan-amc  lecturer  on  homiletics  anti  pastoral 
theology  in  Burlington  college.  The  degree  of 
I).  1).  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Trinity  in  1871. 
In  1880  he  founded  the  church  of  St.  Mary-by-the- 
Sea,  Point  Pleasant.  N.  J.  He  published  “ litters 
from  Europe ”(1881):  “The  Wise  Master-Builder,” 
commemorative  of  Bishop  De  Lancer  (1885);  “A 
Step  Between  Us  and  Death”;  “A  Mother  In 
Israel ” ; “The  Record  of  the  Past  an  Incentive 
for  the  Future”  (1888);  “ An  Historical  Sketch  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Syracuse”  (1870);  “History 
of  the  Church  in  Burlington.  N.  J.”  (1st  ed„  1876; 
2d  ed.,  1885);  “The  Transfer  of  the  Church  from 
Colonial  Dejiendence  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Re- 
public” (1876);  “John  Talbot,  the  First  Bishop  in 
North  America”  (1878);  “ A Form  for  the  Admis- 
sion of  Choristers”  (1880);  “The  Missions  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  New  Jersey  ” (1882);  “ Office 
for  Owning  the  Lych-Gate ” (1883);  and  “Memo- 
rial of  Rev.  N.  Pettit  ” (1885). 

HILLSBOROUGH,  Wills  Hill.  Karl  of.  Brit- 
ish statesman,  b.  in  Fairford,  Gloucestershire. 
England,  30  May,  1718;  d.  7 Oct.,  1793.  He  took 
his  seat  in  the  Irish  house  of  peers  in  1743,  in  the 
privy  council  in  1754.  was  constituted  first  com- 
missioner of  trade  and  plantations  in  1763,  in 
1700  joint  postmaster-general,  and  in  1768  nomi- 
nated secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  which 
post  he  resigned  in  1772.  He  was  principal  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  American  department  during 
the’  Revolution,  and  l*>re  his  share  of  the  unpopu- 
larity that  was  visited  upon  the  administration 
on  account  of  the  war.  He  was  made  n viscount, 
and  Karl  of  Harwjck  in  1772,  and  was  also  regis- 
ter of  the  high  court  of  chancery  in  Ireland. 

HILLYKK.  Asa,  clergyman,  b.  in  Sheffield, 
Muss.,  6 April,  1763;  d.  in  New  York,  28  Aug.. 
1840.  He  accompanied  his  father,  who  was  a sur- 
*>n  in  the  Continental  army  during  most  of  the 
evolutionary  war.  and  was  afterward  graduated 
at  Yale  in  K86.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  old  presbytery  of  Suffolk.  L.  I.,  in  1786.  or- 
dained pastor  at  Madison,  N.  J..  in  1789,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1801  was  installed  its  pastor  in 
Orange,  N.  J..  where  he  labored  successfully  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers and  a director  of  the  United  foreign  mission- 
ary society.  In  the  disruption  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  1837  he  adhered  to  the  new  school. 
He  was  a trustee  of  Princeton  from  1811  till  his 
death,  and  from  1812  until  the  division  of  the 
general  assembly  one  of  the  directors  of  its  theo- 
logical seminary.  In  1818  Alleghany  college  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  D.  D. 

HILLYKK.  Junius,  jurist, b.  in  Wilkes  county, 
Ga..  23  April.  1807;  d.  in  Decatur,  Ga.,  21  June, 
1880.  He  was  graduated  at  the  stale  university 
at  Athens  in  1828,  studied  law  while  in  college, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  liar  a few  days  after 


his  graduation.  He  l>egan  practice  at  Athens, 
and  in  1834  was  elected  by  the  legislature  solicitor- 

feneral  of  the  western  judicial  circuit  of  his  state, 
n 1841  he  was  elected  judge  of  that  circuit,  which 
office  he  retained  for  four  years.  He  was  then 
elected  to  congress,  and  served  from  1 Dec.,  1851, 
till  3 March,  1855.  He  was  solicitor  of  the  U.  S. 
treasury  from  1 Dec.,  1857,  till  13  Feb.,  1861,  when 
he  resigned  on  the  passage  bv  Georgia  of  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession.  After  this  he  took  no  active 
part  in  public  affairs. — His  brother.  John  F„  b.  25 
Mav.  1805,  organised  Gonzales  (Texas)  college,  of 
which  he  was  the  first,  president. — Another  brother. 
Shalkr  Granby,  clergyman,  b.  20  June,  1800,  was 
president  and  professor  of  Monroe  (Georgia)  female 
college  from  1867  till  1881. 

HILLYER,  William  Sill i mini,  soldier,  b.  in 
Henderson,  Ky„  2 April,  1831 ; d.  in  Washington, 
D.  C.t  12  July,  1874.  He  was  graduated  at  Ander- 
son college.  Ind..  in  1847,  studied  law,  and  began 
practice  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  afterward  attaining 
note  at  the  Iwr.  In  1855  he  removed  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Ulysses  S. 
Grunt,  and  recoin  mended  him  for  the  office  of 
county  engineer  of  St.  Louis  county.  In  1861  he 
served  for  some  time  in  l he  Nutional  army  as  a 
private,  and  then  removed  to  New  York,  where  he 
practised  law.  Soon  after  Gen.  Grant  was  <•« un- 
missioned as  brigadier-general  he  offered  Mr.  If  ill- 
ver  a place  on  his  staff,  and  he  served  during  the 
’Tennessee  and  Vicksburg  campaigns.  On  15  May, 
1863,  he  resigned,  owing  to  failing  health,  ami  re- 
turned to  New  York.  He  was  brevet  ted  briga- 
dier-general in  1865,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war 
was  appointed  a revenue-agent  by  President  Grant. 
In  1874  he  was  nominated  as  general  appraiser  in 
the  custom-house,  hut  after  much  opposition  his 
name  was  withdrawn.  Gen.  Hillver  was  the  last 
surviving  member  of  Grant's  original  staff. 

HILPKECHT,  Hermann  Toll  rat,  Assyri- 
ologist,  b.  in  Hohenerxleben,  Anhalt,  Germany, 
28  July,  1859.  He  studied  theology,  oriental  lan- 
guages, and  law  in  the  University  of  Leipsic.  and 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  there  in  1883.  After 
spending  two  years  in  Switzerland  for  his  health 
ho  was  appointed  bv  the  Bavarian  government  ad- 
junct professor  of  Old  Testament  theology  in  the 
University  of  Erlangen  in  1885,  and  in  1886  came 
to  Philadelphia  its  linguistic  editor  of  the  “Sun- 
day-School Times.”  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he 
was  also  elected  professor  of  Assyrian  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  In  1882  he  spent  two 
months  in  the  British  museum  studying  cuneiform 
literature.  He  is  known  among  Assynologists  by 
his  " Freibrief  Nebukadnezars  I.”  (Leipsic,  1883). 
In  the  siiring  of  1887  he  delivered,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a course  of  lec- 
tures on  “The  Family  and  Civil  Life  of  the  Egyp- 
tians," “The  Most  Flourishing  Period  of  Egyptian 
Literature,”  awl  **  Egypt  in  the  Time  of  Israel's 
Sojourn.”  His  other  literary  works  consist  of  con- 
tributions to  Luthardt’s  “ Tfioologisches  Literatur- 
blatt  ” (Leipsic),  and  to  other  periodicals. 

HILSON.  Thomas,  actor,  b.  in  England  in 
1784  ; d.  in  Louisville,  Ky„  23  July.  1834.  All  we 
know  of  bis  early  life  is  that  he  had  been  a stu- 
dent of  painting  in  water-colore,  and  that  his  true 
name  was  Hill.  Hilsmi  first  appeared  in  this 
country  at.  the  Park  theatre  in  New  York  city,  in 
1809,  as  Walter  in  “The  Children  of  the  Wood.” 
He  continued  a member  of  the  company,  with 
brief  interruptions,  until  August,  1833,  perform- 
ing a wide  range  of  characters  in  comedy,  tragedy, 
and  opera-bouffe.  Paul  Pry,  Touchstone,  aud 
Tony  Lumpkin  were  among  his  most  successful 
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renderings.  Dunlap  says  “ his  forte  was  low  com- 
edT,’'  but  he  sometimes  lowered  it  to  vulgarity. — 
Hi*  wife,  Ellen  Augusta,  actress,  b.  in  England 
in  1901 ; d.  in  New  York  city, 2 April.  ItCIT.  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Johnson,  who  for 
man?  years  performed ' in  the  New  York  theatres. 
At  five  years  of  age  she  first  nppeared  on  the 
•tAirc.  m-iting  in  coat  MPa  the  ballad  of  “ Little  1 
Red  Hiding* Hood,”  and  in  1817  she  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  company  of  the  Park  theatre.  In  Au- 
gust, 1825,  she  was  married.  Mrs.  Hilson  remuined 
ut  the  Park  theatre  until  the  death  of  her  mother 
in  IljCJO.  when  she  suffered  from  melancholy,  and 
for  a time  entirely  withdrew  from  public  notice,  j 
During  the  four  years  succeeding  she  made  oooa-  | 
Aonal  appearances  in  company  with  her  husband.  i 
A year  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  Mrs,  ilil- 
son  renewal  her  connection  with  the  Park  thea- 
tre: but  she  was  so  greatly  shattered  in  health 
nnd  broken  in  spirits  as  to  have  lost  all  attraction. 
In  her  best  davs  she  was  an  accomplished  singer 
and  harpist.  Her  dramatic  ability  was  moderate. 

MIXES,  Charles  Francis,  educator,  b.  in  Lan- 
caster county,  Pa.,  2 June,  1888.  lie  was  gradu- 
ated at  Dickinson  college  in  1855,  and  sul«equently 
studied  chemistry  under  Liebig  in  the  University  of 
Giwasen. Germany.  Later  he  taught  in  the  Wyoming 
conference  academy,  and  then  in  the  Baltimore  fe- 
male college.  In  1885  ho  was  appointed  professor  : 
of  chemistry  and  physics  in  Dickinson,  winch  chair 
he  held  for  twenty  years,  when  he  ceased  to  teach 
chemistry,  but  continued  to  give  instniction  in 
physics.  ’ He  has  also  been  secretary  of  the  Ixwrd 
of  trustees  and  of  the  college  faculty  since  1808. 

Himes  ls«  member  of  scientific  societies,  and 
ha*  published  “Tables  for  (Qualitative  Analysis,” 
trandated  and  edited  (Philadelphia,  I860);  "Leaf- 
Prints,  or  Glimpse*  at  Photography”  (1808): 
“Flame  Reactions,”  translated  (1808);  “Total 
Eclipse  of  the  Sun.  7 August.  1869  ” (Gettysburg, 
1869) ; “The  Stereoscope”  (Philadelphia,  1872); 

“ Stereograph- Book  ” (1870);  “ Historical  Sketch 
of  Dielunson  College”  (Harrisburg,  1879):  and 
“Lecture  on  Actinism,”  which  was  read  at  the 
International  electrical  exhibition  held  in  Phila- 
delphia during  1884  (1884),  and  he  has  also  con- 
tributed papers  to  scientific  publications. 

HINCKLEY,  Isabella,  singer,  h.  in  Albany, 
N.  Yn  4 Sept.,  1840:  d.  in  New  York  city.  5 July, 
1862.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  she  sang  in  the  choir 
of  the  church  of  “The  Holy  Innocent*.”  She 
itudied  vocal  music  under  George  William  War- 
ren, and  in  Florence,  Italy,  in  1857-*60,  under 
Romani,  She  made  her  first  appearance  in  “ Nor- 
ma’' on  24  Dec.,  1859,  at  the  Grand  opera-house  in 
Amsterdam,  where  she  became  a favorite.  She 
then  went  to  Brussels  and  Frankfort,  and  in  No- 
remlwr.  1860,  returned  to  the  United  State*,  where 
she  appeared  on  26  Jan.,  1861.  in  “ Lucia  di  Lara- 
mermoor,”  supported  by  Brignoli  and  Susini.  She 
appeared  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  until  the 
civil  war  checked  all  interest  in  opera,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1861  made  a concert  tour  in  the  west, 
abs  appearing  in  **  Iji  Join  " in  New  York  in  the 
following  spring.  In  1861  she  married  August ino 
Susini  Her  repertory  consisted  of  thirty-two 
operas,  including  " Le  Prophete,”  “ Don  Giovanni," 

“ Liicrctia  Borgia.”  etc.,  and  several  oratorios. 

HINCKLEY.  Thomas,  governor  of  Plymouth, 
b.  in  England  alxrat  1618;  d.  in  Barnstable,  Mass., 
25  April,  1706.  He  came  to  Scituato  with  his  par- 
ents in  1685,  and  in  1689  removed  to  Barnstable, 
where  he  non  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Plymouth  colony.  He  was  a deputy  in  1645,  a 
representative  in  1647,  and  a magistrate  ami  as- 


sistant from  1658  till  1680,  He  was  deputy  gov- 
ernor in  1680.  and  governor  from  1681,  except 
during  the  ad  minis!  rat  ion  of  Edmund  Andros,  un- 
til the  union  with  the  Massachusetts  colony  in 
1692.  He  was  also  a commissioner  on  the  central 
faonid  of  the  two  colonies  from  16711  till  1692.  when 
he  became  a councillor.  Among  the  manuscripts 
of  the  old  South  church  library,  which  in  1866  were 
deposited  in  the  Boston  public  library,  are  three 
volumes  of  papers  collected  by  Gov.  Hinckley. 

HINCKLEY,  Thomas  Hewes,  artist,  b.  in  Mil- 
ton.  Mass.,  in  1813.  He  was  apprenticed  while  a 
lad  to  a trade  in  Philadelphia,  but  obtained  some 
little  instruction  in  art  at  an  evening-school,  dur- 
ing one  winter,  which  was  the  only  training  he 
ever  received.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  went 
to  Boston,  and  two  years  later  associated  himself 
with  a sign  and  fancy  painter,  in  order  to  learn  the 
use  of  color*.  He  then  attempted  portrait*  ami 
landscapes,  and,  having  in  184;!  made  a successful 
painting  of  dogs,  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
animal  painting.  and  returned  in  1849  to  Milton, 
Mass.,  where  he  opened  a studio.  In  1851  he  went 
to  Europe,  studied  the  works  of  Sir  Edward  Land- 
seer ana  other  English  and  Flemish  masters  of 
animal  painting,  and  in  1858  painted  two  pictures 
of  dogs  and  game,  which  were  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Bcademv  of  that  year,  and  excited  favorable 
comment.  Hinckley  rarely  exhibits  his  works  in 
public,  but  his  pictures  are  txipular  and  numerous. 

HINCKS,  Edward  Winslow,  soldier,  b.  in 
Bucksport,  Hancock  co..  Me.,  80  May,  I860.  He 
is  descended  from  Chief-Justice  John  llincks.  of 
New  Hanijwhire.  who  was  the  first  of  the  name  to 
arrive  in  this  country.  Edward  was  educated  in 
the  common  schools  of  his  native  town,  removed 
to  Bangor  in  1845,  and  from  then  till  1849  was  a 
printer  in  the  Bangor  “ Whig  and  Courier”  office. 
In  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature  in  1855.  On  18 
Dec.,  1860.  he  wrote  to  Maj.  Robert  Anderson, 
tendering  a volunteer  force  to  aid  in  the  defence 
of  Fort  Moultrie.  He  became  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  8th  Massachusetts  regiment  on  17  April, 
1861,  and  while  on  the  march  to  Washington  com- 
manded a party,  on  21  April,  I860,  that  saved  the 
frigate  “Constitution”  at  Annapolis, and  repaired 
the  bridge  and  railway  at  Anna|>olis  junction.  He 
was  commissioned  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  regular 
cavalry  on  26  April,  promoted  colonel  of  volunteers, 
16  May.  1861,  and  commanded  the  19th  Massa- 
chusetts regiment  and  a brigade  in  Sedgwick's 
division  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  Septem- 
ber, 1861,  till  September,  1862.  when  he  was  disabled 
for  six  months  l»y  wounds.  He  became  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  on  29  Nov.,  1862,  was  on 
court-martial  and  recruiting  duty  in  1868-*4,  com- 
manded the  camp  of  prisoners-of-war  at  Point 
Lookout,  McL,  in  March  and  April.  1864.  and  a 
division  of  the  Army  of  the  James  during  the  field 
operations  of  that  year,  lie  commanded  the  draft 
rendezvous  on  Hart's  island.  N.  Y.,  from  October, 
1864, till  January,  1865,  and  from  that  time  till  the 
close  of  the  war  was  chief  mustering-officer  for  the 
United  Stares  in  New  York  city.  He  was  brevetted 
major-general  of  volunteers  on  18  March,  1885, 
made  lieu  tenant -colonel  of  the  40th  U.  S.  infantry 
on  28  July.  1866,  and  in  1866-’7  was  governor  of 
the  National  soldiers*  home.  He  was  retired  with 
the  rank  of  colonel  on  15  Dec.,  1870,  on  account  of 
wounds.  From  1873  till  1880  he  was  deputy  gov- 
ernor and  treasurer  of  the  National  soldiers’  homos 
at  Hampton,  v»..  and  Milwaukee,  Wls, 

HINCKS,  William,  Canadian  educator,  b.  in 
! Cork,  Ireland,  in  1801;  d.  in  Toronto  in  July, 
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1871.  Hu  father.  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Hincks,  was  pro- 
fessor of  oriental  languages  in  the  Royal  Belfast 
institution,  William  was  the  first  professor  of 
natural  history  in  Queen's  college,  Cork,  and  from 
1853  till  his  death  held  the  same  professorship 
in  the  University  of  Toronto. — FI  is  brother.  Sir 
Francis,  Canadian  statesman,  b.  in  Cork,  Ireland, 
14  Dec.,  1807;  d.  in  Montreal,  Canada,  18  Aug., 
1885,  was  educated  at  Fermoy  and  ut  the  Royal 
Belfast  institution,  and  after  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship of  seven  years 
to  a Belfast  firm  of 
shippers,  became  jun- 
ior partner  in  a Liv- 
erpool firm,  and  in 
1830  sailed  as  super- 
cargo to  the  West  In- 
dies. He  returned  to 
Belfast  in  1831,  and  in 
the  year  following  set- 
tled* in  Canada  and 
oiiened  a warehouse  in 
York  (now  Toronto). 
He  soon  afterward  be- 
came secretary  of  a 
mutual  insurance  com- 
plin v,  and  cashier  in  a 
Link,  and  was  also  an 
accountant  of  the  com- 
mission that  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate 
the  charges  of  fraud 
preferred  by  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  in  connection 
with  the  Welland  canal.  He  founded  the  Toronto 
4‘  Examiner,"  a reform  journal,  in  1839.  edited  it  for 
several  years,  and  in  1844  established  the  Montreal 
**  Pilot.’*  also  a Lilteral  newspaper,  and  was  its  prin- 
cipal political  writer  for  many  years.  In  March, 
1841.  In-  Wii'  elected  for  Oxford  to  tin*  Canada  assem- 
bly, and  represented  it  until  the  general  election  of 
1844,  when  he  was  defeated.  He  was  returned  for 
the  same  constituency  in  1851,  and  on  his  election 
for  South  Oxford  ami  Renfrew,  in  1854,  decided  to 
represent  the  latter  county,  and  served  until  1855. 
In  October,  1809,  he  was  elected  forXorth  Renfrew 
in  the  commons,  and  at  the  close  of  parliament 
was  returned  for  Vancouver,  which  he  represented 
until  his  retirement  from  political  life  in  1874.  He 
was  a member  of  the  executive  council  and  in- 
spector-general of  Canada  from  June,  1842,  to 
November.  1843,  when  he  retired  from  the  govern- 
ment, with  Messrs.  Lafontainc  and  Baldwin,  his 
political  chiefs.  He  again  held  the  same  office 
m the  Lafontaino  - Baldwin  cabinet  from  March, 
1848.  till  October,  1851,  and  from  the  latter  date 
till  September,  1854,  in  the  Ilincks-Morin  admin- 
istration. of  which  he  was  premier.  He  visited 
Washington  on  several  occasions  to  confer  with 
the  British  minister  on  the  subject  of  commercial 
intercourse  lietween  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
The  Karl  of  Elgin,  governor-general  of  Canada, 
selected  Mr.  Hincks  to  occotnpuny  him  as  u repre- 
sentative of  Canada  when  he  negotiated  the  reci- 
procity treaty  in  1854.  He  wn«  a delegate  to  the 
maritime  provinces  in  1852.  in  relation  to  the 
intercolonial  railway,  and  the  same  year  was  a 
delegate  to  Great  Britain  to  urge  the  repeal  <•!  the 
clergy  reserve  ml  and  to  •M-cure  from  the  imperial 
government  a guarantee  for  the  construction  of 
the  intercolonial  railway.  During  his  visit  he  made 
arrangements  that  resulted  in  the  const  ruction  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  railway  of  Caw-’  in  1855  ‘ 
was  appointed  governor  of  r nnd 

Windward  islands,  which 
being  the  first  colonial  ata  \ 


nial  governorship.  Gov.  Hincks  provoked  angry 
controversy  by  his  maintaining  that  free  labor  was 
cheaper  than  slave  lalior,  and  that  the  value  of 
Bari »ndian  property  had  been  increased  by  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  In  1862  he  became  governor 
of  British  Guiana,  and  so  continued  till  1809.  He 
was  created  a companion  of  the  order  of  the  Bath 
in  1868  and  a knight-commander  of  the  order  of 
St.  Michael  ami  St.  George  in  1869.  Sir  Francis 
was  pensioned  by  the  imperial  government,  and, 
upon  returning  to  Canaan  in  1869,  entered  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald's  cabinet  as  minister  of  finance, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  18711.  In  1874  hp  be- 
came president  of  the  City  bank  of  Montreal,  which, 
under  it*  changed  name  of  the  Consolidated  lank, 
failed  and  involved  him  in  serious  pecuniary  loss 
and  a legal  prosecution,  which,  however,  resulted 
in  his  complete  vindication.  In  1878  he  repre- 
sented the  Dominion  on  the  joint  commission, 
composed  of  Chief-Justice  Harrison.  Sir  Edward 
Thornton,  and  himself,  which  determined  the 
northwestern  boundary  of  Ontario.  For  some 
years  before  his  death  he  was  editor-in-chief  of 
the  44  Journal  of  Commerce"  in  Montreal.  In  ad- 
dition to  various  pamphlet*.  Sir  Francis  wrote 
**  Reminiscences  of  My  Public  Life  " (1884). 

KIND,  Henry  Youle,  Canadian  geologist,  b. 
in  Xottingham,  England,  in  June,  1823.  He  wa> 
educated  at  Leipsic  and  at  Cambridge,  came  to 
this  country  in  1846.  and  after  travelling  through 
Mexico  and  the  southern  states  went  to  Canada  in 
1847.  He  was  appointed  mathematical  master  and 
lecturer  on  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  at 
the  provincial  normal  school  for  Upper  Canada, 
and  in  1851  became  professor  of  chemistry  and 
geology  in  Trinity  college,  Toronto.  In  1857  he 
received  the  appointment  of  geologist  to  the  Red 
River  exploring  expedition,  and  in  1858  the  charge 
of  the  exploration  of  the  country  between  the  Rid 
river  and  the  Saskatchewan  was  entrusted  to  him 
bv  the  Canadian  government.  The  publication  of 
his  report*  on  these  expeditions  was  ordered  by  the 
Canadian  legislature  and  also  by  the  British  par- 
liament. In  1861  he  had  charge  of  an  expedition 
for  the  exploration  of  Labrador,  in  1864  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  geological  survey  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  he  afterward  Became  professor  of 
chemistry  ami  natural  history  in  King’s  college. 
Nova  Scotia.  He  edited  the  •* Canadian  Journal" 
in  1852-'5,  and  in  1862  the  “Journal  of  the  Baird 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures  for  Upper  Camilla" 
In  I860  he  was  elected  a fellow  of  tne  Royal  geo- 
graphical society.  In  addition  to  numerous  essays 
and  articles  he  is  the  author  of  “ Northwest  Terri- 
tory ; Reports  of  Progress,  with  a Report  on  the 
Aasiniboine  and  Saskatchewan  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition"  (Toronto,  1859);  “Explorations  in  the 
Interior  of  the  I Labrador  Peninsula"  (London. 
1803);  and  “ Preliminary  Report  on  the  Geology 
of  New  Brunswick  " (Fredericton,  1865). 

HINDMAN,  Thomas  Carmichael,  soldier, 
b.  in  Tennessee  in  November,  1818;  d.  in  Helena. 
Ark..  28  Sept,  1868.  After  receiving  a common* 
school  education,  he  studied  law.  and  removed  U> 
Mississippi,  where  he  practised  hi*  profewloQ.  He 
served  throughout  the  Mexican  war  as  lieutenant 
in  a Mississippi  regiment,  and  in  1858  was  elected 
to  congress  as  a Democrat  serving  till  1801.  He 
I hail  Iteen  re-elected  as  a Secessionist  but  entered 
! the  Confederate  army  with  the  appointment  of 
lier  - general.  He  first  served  under  (Jett, 
■'uckncr  in  Kentucky,  was  in  command  at 
l«»t  the  battle  of  Newtonia.  atul  having 
iis  force*  at  Van  Burvn.  Ark.,  enwed 
‘ver  with  2,500  men  ami  was  defeated 
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at  Prairie  Grove  by  Gen.  James  G.  Blunt  and  Gen. 
Pnaeis  J.  Herron.  After  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
where  he  was  promoted  major-general,  ho  was 
transferred  to  Arkansas,  and  commanded  a brigade 
under  Gen.  Leonidas  Polk.  After  the  war  he  re- 
moved to  the  citv  of  Mexico,  but  returned  to  the 
I'nited  .States  in  f86 7,  ami  settled  in  Helena,  Ark. 
Inn.  Hindman's  military  career  had  bean  eHtioM 
for  its  severity  in  enforcing  conscription  and 
maintaining  discipline,  and  he  was  assassinated  by 
one  of  his  former  soldiers  in  revenge  for  some  act 
of  discipline  during  the  war. 

HINDMAN,  William,  statesman,  1».  in  Dor- 
chester county,  Md.,  1 April,  1743:  d.  in  Balti- 
more. Md.,  19  Jan.,  1822.  His  father,  Jacob,  a 
wealthy  landholder  of  English  descent,  was  high 
sheriff  of  Talbot  county,  Md.,  and  a vestryman  of 
the  parish.  W illiam  was  designed  for  the  liar,  en- 
tered at  the  Inns  of  Court,  Ixtndon,  when*  hecom- 
leted  his  legal  studies,  and,  returning  to  the 
'nited  States,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1765. 
The  next  year,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  inher- 
ited a Urge  landed  property,  and  from  the  login- 
ning of  the  Re volut ionary  struggle  threw  his 
means  and  influence  on  the  |»Atriot  side.  In  1775 
he  was  secretary  of  the  Talbot  county  “ commit  tee 
of  observation,”  and  was  selected  to  carry  out  the 
resolves  of  the  council  of  safety,  which  was  then 
the  supreme  power  in  Maryland.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  State  convention  of  that  year,  and 
treasurer  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  in 
1775-’7.  He  was  elected  to  the  first  senate  of 
Maryland  in  1777.  re-elected  in  1781,  and  served 
until  1784,  when  he  became  a member  of  the  Con- 
tinental congress  till  17M8.  In  1789-’92  li*‘  was 
one  of  t he  cxecut  ive  council.  On  the  resignation 
of  Joshua  Seney,  Mr.  Hindman  was  elected  to 
complete  his  unexpired  term  in  the  second  con- 
gress. He  served  from  1793  till  1799.  was  defeat- 
ed as  a Federalist  in  the  canvass  for  the  next  ses- 
sion. and  returned  to  the  state  legislature.  In  De- 
cember, 1800,  he  was  elected  by  that  body  to  the 
C.  S.  senate,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  James 
Lloyd,  who  hail  resigned.  He  served  until  Novem- 
ber. 1801,  and  then,  retiring  from  public  life,  en- 
nged  in  agriealttiial  pursuits.  A memoir  of  his 
lift*  iiml  services  was  published  by  Samutd  A.  Harri- 
son. M.  D.  (Baltimore,  1880). 

HINDS,  James,  congressman,  b.  in  Hebron, 
N.  Y.,  5 Dec.,  1833:  d.  in  Monroe.  Ark.,  22  Oct., 
1868.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Cincinnati  law- 
college  in  1856,  and  then  removed  to  Minnesota, 
where  he  practised  his  profession.  He  was  district 
attorney  and  a preaiding  judge  till  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war,  when  he  enlisted  on  the  U.  Ja 
government  expedition  against  the  Indian  trilies 
•mthe  western  frontier.  After  the  war  he  settled 
in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  was  a delegate  to  the  State 
constitutional  convention,  and  a commissioner  to 
codify  the  laws  of  the  state.  He  was  elected  to 
congress  and  served  from  June,  1868,  till  he  was 
•Musi noted  by  a political  opponent  while  can- 
vassing the  state  for  re-election. 

IUNKLEY,  Holmes,  inventor,  b.  in  Hallowed, 
Me..  24  June,  1793;  d.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  7 Feb., 
18M.  Ills  parents  wore  poor,  and  at  fourteen 
jrars  of  ago  he  was  apprenticed  to  a carpenter. 
He  wont  to  Boston  in  1815,  became  a maker  «>f 
patterns  for  machinery  in  1838,  and  in  1826  estalw 
Ibhfcd  a machi no-shop  on  Boston  Neck,  where, 
without  instruction,  he  began  to  build  steam-en- 
gine*. He  built  the  third  stationary  engine  that 
was  produced  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  1840  began 
to  construct  locomotives  on  a new  and  ingenious 
plan,  that  soon  made  his  name  favorably  known. 


He  established  in  1848  the  Boston  locomotive- 
works,  which  failed  after  his  retirement  from  active 
control  of  them  in  1857,  but  during  the  civil  war  he 
retrieved  his  fortune  bv  making  snot  and  shell  for 
the  government,  and  in  1864  was  made  president 
of  a new  company,  the  44  Hinldey  and  Williams 
works."  Among  Mr.  Ilinkley's  inventions  is  a 
locomotive  boiler,  which  is  favorably  mentioned 
for  its  economy  of  fuel.  He  was  probably  the  first 
man  in  New  England  to  build  a locomotive. 

HINMAN.  Benjamin,  soldier,  b.  in  Woodbury, 
Conn.,  in  1720;  d.  in  Southbury,  Conn.,  22  March, 
1810.  He  served  in  the  French  war  in  1751  as 
quartermaster  of  a troop  of  horse  in  Gen.  Roger 
Wolcott's  command,  wits  commissioned  captain  in 
1755  in  Col.  Klizur  Goodrich’s  regiment,  defended 
Crown  Point  and  its  vicinity,  was  promoted  lieu- 
tenant-colonel  in  1767,  and  in  1771  colonel  of  the 
18th  regiment  of  horse.  He  was  commissioned 
captain  of  the  4th  continental  regiment  in  May, 
1775,  and  served  at  Ticonderoga  and  various  other 
engagements  until  failing  health  compelled  his 
retirement  in  1777.  He  represented  Woodbury, 
Conn.,  in  the  legislature  during  twenty  sessions, 
and  after  the  incorporation  of  Southbury  was  its 
delegate  for  eight  sessions.  He  was  also  a member 
of  tne  State  convention  that  ratified  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.— His  nephew,  Royal 
Ralph.  scholar,  b.  in  Southbury,  Conn.,  5 June, 
178.T ; d.  in  New  York  city.  15  Oct.,  1868,  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1820,  settled  in  Southbury  in 
the  practice  of  law,  served  four  sessions  in  * the 
legislature,  and  was  secretary  of  state  from  1885 
tin  1842.  During  this  period  he  was  twice  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  revise  the  laws  of  Con- 
necticut, and  in  1844  he  was  apfM>inted  collector  of 
customs  at  New  Haven.  Ilis  latter  years  were 
spent  in  New  York  city,  in  the  study  of  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  Connecticut,  especially  in  tracing 
the  genealogies  of  the  original  and  early  settlers 
in  Ilartford,  New  Haven,  and  Say  brook  colonies. 
He  published  “Official  letters  between  the  Kings 
and  (jucciis  of  England  and  the  Earlv  Governors 
of  Connecticut  in  1035-’79"  (Hartford,  1836); 
44  Historical  Recollections  of  Connecticut  in  the 
American  Revolution  " (New  York.  1842);  “Cata- 
logue of  the  First  Puritan  Settlers  of  the  Colony 
of  Connecticut " (Hartford.  1852-*8);  “A  Family 
Record  of  the  Descendants  of  Sergeant  Edward 
Ilinman  '’  (1856);  and  several  volumes  of  statutes 
and  public  and  private  acts. — Benjamin's  grandson, 
Joel,  jurist,  b.  in  Southbury.  Conn.,  in  1802 ; d.  in 
Cheshire,  Conn.,  21  Feb.,  i870,  received  an  aca- 
demic education,  was  admitted  to  the  l>ar  of  New 
Haven  in  1821,  and  for  several  years  practised  law,* 
attaining  to  no  special  eminence  until  his  election 
in  1842  to  the  bench  of  the  superior  court.  From 
this  event  he  steadily  rose  in  public  esteem,  and 
his  opinions  were  regarded  as  models  of  clearness 
and  common  sense.  From  1851  till  1861  he  was 
an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state,  becoming  chief  justice  at  the  latter  date. 
Ilis  judicial  opinions  extend  through  twenty  vol- 
umes of  Connecticut  reports. 

IIINMAN,  Clarke  Titus,  educator,  b.  in  Kort- 
right,  Delaware  cm.,  N.  Y.,  3 Aug.,  1817:  d.  in  Troy, 
N.  Y„  21  Oct,  1854.  Ho  was  graduated  at  Wesleyan 
university  in  1849,  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  from 
1839  till  1846  was  principal  of  Newbury  seminary, 
Vt.  He  then  removed  to  Albion.  Mich.,  became 
princifml  of  the  Wesleyan  seminary,  procured  an 
endowment  for  this  institution,  and  left  it  in  1853 
in  a prosperous  condition.  From  this  time  until 
his  death  ho  was  president  of  the  Northwestern 
Wesleyan  university  at  Evansville,  I1L 
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HINMAN,  Elisha,  naval  officer,  b.  in  Stoning- 
ton,  Conn.,  9 March,  1734;  d there,  29  Aug.,  1807. 
He  went  to  sea  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  a cap- 
tain at  nineteen,  and  for  many  years  voyaged  to 
Europe  and  the  West  Indies.  In  the  naval  engage- 
ment. of  6 April,  1776,  with  the  British  ship  “Glas- 
gow,” 20  guns,  he  commanded  the  “Cabot,”  under 
Com.  Em  Hopkins,  and  was  severely  wounded. 
In  August,  1776,  he  abandoned  the  merchant  ser- 
vice and  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  captains  in 
the  U.  S.  navy,  successively  commanding  the 
41  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,”  20  guns;  the  “Dean,” 
30  guns;  the  sloop  “Providence”;  and  the  “Al- 
fred,” 32  guns.  In  March,  1778,  the  latter  was 
captured,  and  Hinman  taken  to  England  and  im- 
prisoned. He  escaped  to  France,  returned  to 
America,  and  was  honorably  acquitted  for  the  loss 
of  his  ship.  In  1794  President  Adams  tendered 
him  the  command  of  the  “Constitution,”  but  his 
advanced  age  compelled  him  to  decline.  From 
1798  till  1802  he  was  engaged  in  the  revenue  ser- 
vice. In  the  destruction  of  New  London,  Conn., 
in  September,  1781,  by  the  Brit  ish,  under  Benedict 
Arnold,  he  lost  all  his  property. 

HINOJOSA,  Pedro  de  (e-no-oho'-sah).  Spanish 
soldier,  b.  in  Trujillo  late  in  the  15th  century;  d. 
in  Chuquisaca,  Bolivia,  6 May,  1558.  He  came  to 
Peru  with  Hernando  Pizarro  on  the  latter’s  return 
from  Spain  in  1534,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
sent  to  Cuzco  as  lieutenant-governor.  When  Alina- 
gro,  on  his  return  from  Chili,  took  Cuzco,  Hino- 
josa was  made  prisoner,  together  with  Gonzalo  Pi- 
zarro,  but  managed  to  escape  and  fought  under 
Pizarro’s  banner  in  the  I wit  tie  of  Salinas,  where 
Alniagm  was  vanquished,  20  April,  1538.  In  recom- 
pense lie  was  appointed  governor  of  the  new  city 
of  lift  Plata  or  Cnuquiaaca,  and  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Francisco  Pizarro  he  sided  with  the  royal 
president,  Vaca  de  Castro,  against  Almagro’s  son, 
and  took  part  in  the  liattle  of  Chui»a-s,  16  Sept.. 
1542,  where  voung  Almagro’s  power  was  finally 
destroyed.  When  Gonzalo  Pizarro  prepared  to  re- 
sist the  authority  of  the  viceroy,  Nullez  Vela,  Hino- 
josa was  appointed  captain  of  his  guard,  and  in 
1545  admiral  of  his  fleet.  With  eleven  vessels  he 
appeared  before  PanamH  and  by  skilful  negotia- 
tions obtained  possession  of  the  city,  occupying 
also  in  1546  Norabre  de  Dios,  on  the  ot  her  sale  of 
the  isthmus,  thus  making  Gonzalo  master  of  the 
road  to  the  South  sea.  When  the  royal  commis- 
sioner, Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  arrived  in  Panama  in 
August,  1546.  ho  won  over  Hinojosa  by  the  prom- 
ise of  rich  rewards  and  by  exciting  Iils  fears,  and 
when  Gonzalo  olwtinately  refused  any  pacific  ar- 
rangement, the  former  went  over  to  the  nival 
cause  with  the  whole  fleet  on  19  Nov..  1546.  lie 
accompanied  Gasca  to  Peru  in  his  campaign  against 
Pizarro,  and  took  j>art  in  the  battle  of  Sacsahuana, 
9 April,  1548,  where  the  latter  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner.  In  recompense,  Hinojosa  received 
the  Indian  eommandery  that  had  formerly  belonged 
to  Gonzalo  Pizarro.  anil  the  grunt  of  a silver-mine, 
thus  having  a revenue  of  nearly  $200,000.  After 
the  departure  of  Gasca,  Hinojosa  was  appointed  in 
1551  by  the  new  viceroy,  Antonio  de  Mendoza, 
governor  and  chief  justice  of  the  province  of  Chor- 
eas, and  when  a revolution  began  in  upper  Peru 
he  did  his  best  to  quell  it,  although  the  insurgents 
had  secretly  counted  upon  him,  on  account  of  his 
expressions  of  discontent  with  some  measures  that 
had  been  enacted  by  the  viceroy.  Exas|>emted  by 
what  t hey  considered  his  treachery,  Sebastian  del 
Castillo,  with  seven  other  conspirators,  entered  his 
house  early  on  6 May  and  murdered  him.  Not- 
withstanding his  greed  for  riches,  Hinojosa  was  of 


a kind  and  just  temperament,  but  weak  in  charac- 
ter. and  allowed  himself  to  l>e  guided  by  traitors. 

HINOYOSSA.  Alexander  d'  (e-no-yo'-sah). 
director  of  a Dutch  colony,  lived  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury; d.  in  Holland.  On  16  Aug..  1656,  the  sale 
of  a tract  of  land  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Dela- 
ware was  ratified  by  the  states-general,  and  desig- 
nated Nieuer  Amstel.  The  government,  was  in- 
trusted to  forty  commissioners,  who  were  to  reside 
in  New  Amsterdam,  and  Jacob  Aldrichs  was  ap- 
pointed director.  In  that  year  three  small  vessels 
were  sent  from  Holland,  with  40  soldiers  and  150 
emigrants,  under  command  of  (’apt.  Martin  Kry- 
gier  and  Lieut.  Alexander  d’Hinovossa,  to  establish 
a settlement.  The  governors  of  tne  c ity  and  com- 
pany were  under  the  general  supervision  of  Direct- 
or Stuyvesant.  In  1658  great  distress  prevailed, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs. 
Aldrichs  says:  “Continued  sickness  curbed  us  so 
far  down  that  all  labor  in  the  fields  and  agriculture 
were  aliamloned.”  Emigrants  also  arrived  without 
supplies,  which  increased  the  trouble.  Not  satisfied 
witn  the  profits  of  its  investment,  the  Amsterdam 
coni|>any  made  exacting  demands  upon  the  settlers, 
who,  being  oppressed  by  sickness  and  various  afflic- 
tions. became  discontented,  and  many  fled  to  the 
English  colonies  of  Maryland.  Toward  the  end  of 
1659  Aldrichs  died,  having  had  the  administ  ration  of 
the  government  for  more  than  two  years.  It  appears 
from  the  complaints  made  against  him  that  tie  was 
much  to  blame  for  the  many  evils  that  the  colonists 
suffered.  Before  his  death  he  recommended  the 
ap|M>intinent  of  Alexander  D’llinoyossa  as  his  suc- 
cessor, which  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  the 
commissioners.  Ilinoyossa’s  administration  was 
less  turbulent  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  but 
conflicts  on  the  question  of  authority  arose  between 
himself,  who  represented  the  city  colony,  and  Beck- 
man, who  had  charge  of  the  revenues  of  the  West 
India  company  from  the  settlements  in  Delaware. 
They  made  many  complaints  to  Holland,  for 
Hinovossa  refused  to  recognize  the  authority  of 
Stuyvesant,  asserting  that  he  was  onlv  accountable 
to  the  commissioners  of  the  city  o(  Amsterdam. 
The  West  India  company  insisted  upon  a collection 
of  the  revenues,  while  the  city  colony  endeavored 
to  evade  all  taxation.  After  negotiating  to  transfer 
the  Nieuer  Amstel  colony  to  the  West  India  com- 
pany, without  success,  the  commissioners  of  the 
city  obtained  a loan  which  gave  a new  aspect  to 
affairs.  Hinovossa  was  successful  in  maintain- 
ing pea<*e  in  his  little  state,  ami  made  such  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  settlement  and  trade  that 
many  of  the  emigrants  who  had  gone  to  Maryland 
returned.  Negro  slaves  had  been  introduced  iu 
the  Dutch  colonies  at  the  time  of  their  establish- 
ment, and  Hinovossa  addressed  to  the  commis- 
sioners a request  that  a large  number  of  slaves 
should  be  sent  to  till  the  valley  of  the  Delaware. 
Wearied  with  the  constant  disputes  regarding  au- 
thority, and  in  the  interest  of  the  colonial  pros- 
perity, Hinovossa  visited  Holland  in  1663  and 
petitioned  for  the  entire  government  of  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Delaware,  lie  was  successful  in  thus 
and  on  his  return  Stuyvesant  presented  him  with  a 
formal  transfer  of  his  authority.  The  Swedish  W est 
India  company  was  not  satisfied  to  surrender  its  pos- 
sessions on  the  Delaware,  and  demanded  restoration ; 
but  the  Dutch  company  would  not  yield,  and  in 
1664  the  Swedes  took  measures  to  recover  their 
lands.  An  expedition  was  fith*d  out  and  set  sail, 
but  it  was  obliged  to  return,  and  the  project  was 
atmndoned.  Hinovossa  held  undivided  authority 
from  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  Delaware 
colony  until  the  conquest  of  the  New  Netherlands 
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by  the  English,  when  he  returned  to  Hnllnnd  and 
entered  the  army  of  the  States.  He  served  in  the 
war  between  the  republic  and  Louis  XIV. 

HINRICHS,  Gustavns  Itotlef,  chemist,  b.  in 
Lunden.  Holstein,  Germany,  2 Dec.,  1886.  He 
was  educated  at  the  polytechnic  school  and  at  the 
university  in  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1880.  Soon  after  the  completion  of  his  stud- 
ies he  came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.  In  1863  he  was  made  professor 
of  physical  sciences  in  the  Iowa  state  university, 
ami  professor  of  chemistry  and  toxioolbgy  in  the 
medical  department,  and  In  1868  he  became  chem- 
ist to  the  geological  survey  of  the  state.  The 
Iowa  weather  service  was  organized  by  Prof.  Hin- 
richs  in  1875,  and  was  the  first  state  weather  ser- 
vice in  the  United  States.  These  college  appoint- 
ments he  held  until  1885,  when  by  a combination 
of  religious  and  political  influences  he  was  driven 
from  his  chairs.  He  received  the  degree  of  M.  I). 
from  the  Missouri  medical  college  in  1872,  and  is 
a member  of  scientific  societies  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Prof.  Hinriohs  has  contrib- 
uted a large  number  of  papers  in  various  branches 
of  physics  which  have  appeared  in  the  scientific 
journals.  During  1870  he  edited  “ The  American 
Scientific  Monthly,”  and  he  has  published  in  book- 
form  “The  Elements  of  Physics  ”■  (Davenport. 
1870) : “ The  Principles  of  Pure  Crystallography  ” 
(1871):  “The  Elements  of  Chemistry  and  Miner- 
alogy demonstrated  by  the  Student’s  own  Experi- 
ments ” (1871) ; “The* Principles  of  Chemistry  and 
Molecular  Mechanics”  (1874);  and  “First  Course 
in  Qualitative  Analysis  " (1874). 

HINSDALE,  Bnrke  Aaron,  educator,  b.  in 
Wadsworth,  Ohio,  31  March.  1887,  He  was  educated 
at  Hiram  college,  where  he  was  a pupil  of  James 
A.  Garfield,  and  entering  the  ministry  of  the 
Christian  church,  was  pastor  successively  in  Solon 
and  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  1869-’?0  he  was  profes- 
sor of  history  and  English  literature  in  Hiram  col- 
lie. succeeding  to  its  presidency  in  1870,  and 
holding  olllee  until  1882.  He  was  then  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  in  Cleveland  until  1880. 
He  lias  published  “Genuineness  ami  Authenticity 
of  the  Gospels” (Cincinnati,  1870);  “Jewish  Chris- 
tian Church”  (1878):  “ Ecclesiastical  Traditions” 
(1879) ; “ Republican  Text  - Book  ” (New  York, 
18HO);  “Garfield  and  Education ” (Boston,  1881) ; 
“Schools  and  Studies”  (1884);  and  edited  “The 
Life  and  Works  of  James  A.  Garfield  ” (1882-'5). 

HINTON,  John  Howard,  author,  b.  in  Oxford, 
England.  23  March,  1791 ; d.  in  Bristol,  England, 
11  Dee..  1873.  He  first  preached  in  Reading,  after- 
ward became  pastor  of  a Baptist  church  m Lon- 
don, and  was  distinguished  as  an  independent,  and 
original  preacher,  and  a zealous  advocate  for  lib- 
erty in  religion  and  politics.  Besides  several  theo- 
logical works  he  published  with  his  brother.  Isaac 
Taylor.  “ History  and  Topography  of  the  United 
States”  (Boston,  1834:  2d  ed., edited  bv  Rev.  John 
O.  Choules,  2 vola, New  York.  1858). — llis  brother, 
Isaur  Taylor,  clergyman,  b.  in  Oxford,  England, 
4 July.  1799;  d.  in  New  Orleans,  I^n.,  28  Aug., 
1847.  was  educated  bv  his  father,  who  was  a teacher 
in  a boys1  school,  fn  1814  he  was  apprenticed  to 
the  •*  Clarendon  Press  ” as  a printer,  and  in  1820 
established  himself  in  business  in  London  on  his 
own  account,  editing  and  publishing  the  “Sun- 
day-School Magazine.”  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1821,  removed  to  London,  and,  while  continuing 
his  business,  became  pastor  of  a Baptist  church. 
While  engaged  with  his  brother  in  preparing 
“The  History  and  Topography  of  the  United 
States,”  he  decided  to  emigrate  to  the  United 


States,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  1822.  He 
accepted  a call  to  the  1st  Baptist  church  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  where  his  views  on  slaver)'  made  him 
unpopular,  and  he  therefore  resigned  and  removed 
to  Chicago  in  1835,  where  he  supplemented  his 
small  salary  by  teaching.  While  officiating  there 
as  pastor  of  the  1st  Baptist  church,  he  delivered 
a course  of  lectures  on  the  prophecies,  which  ex- 
cited favorable  comment.  The  slavery  question 
again  divided  his  congregation,  and  fie  went  to 
St.  Louis  in  1841,  spent  three  years  there,  and  in 
1844  accepted  a call  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  died 
in  the  yellow-fever  epidemic  of  1847.  He  pub- 
lished “History  of  Baptism  ” (1841),  and  “Lec- 
tures on  the  Prophecies”  (Philadelphia,  1843). 

HI  RSUH,  Samuel,  clergyman,  b.  in  Tlmlfln- 
gen,  Rhenish  Prussia,  8 June.  1815.  He  received 
nis  rabbinical  training  at  Metz,  and  attended  the 
universities  of  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  I^eipsic.  He  was 
appointed  chief  rabbi  of  Luxemburg  in  1843,  and 
I in  1866  was  called  to  Philadelphia  as  rabbi  of  the 
Congregation  Kenesseth  Israel.  He  has  been  an 
active  promoter  of  radical  reform  among  American 
Jews,  and  took  a chief  part  in  rabbinical  confer- 
ences. He  was  an  industrious  contributor  to  the 
early  volumes  of  the  “Jewish  Times”  (1869-’78), 
but  has  published  nothing  in  book-form  since  he 
came  to  the  United  States.  His  princij>al  works 
were  issued  in  Germany,  among  them  his  “ What 
is  Judaism  f”  (1838);  a collect  ion  of  sermons  (1841); 
and  “ Religious  Philosophy  of  the  Jews”  (1843). 

HIRST,  Henry  Bock,  poet,  b.  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  23  Aug.,  1813;  d.  there,  30  March,  1874.  He 
studied  law,  but  was  not  admitted  to  the  liar  till 
1843.  his  studies  haring  been  interrupted  by  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  His  first  poems  were  published 
in  “ Graham’s  Magazine.”  He  afterward  wrote  “ A 
Poetical  Dictionary,  or  Popular  Terms  illustrated 
in  Rhyme ” (Lenox,  Mass.);  “The  Coming  of  the 
Mammoth,  and  other  Poems  ” (Boston.  1845) ; “ En- 
dymion,  a Tale  of  Greece  ” (1848) ; and  “The  Pen- 
ance of  Roland  ” (1849). 

HISCOCK,  Frank,  senator, b.  in  Pompey,  N.  V., 
6 Sept.,  1834.  He  received  an  academic  education, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855. 
He  begun  practice  in  Onondaga  county.  N.  Y.,  was 
district  attorney  in  1860-*8.  a member  of  the 
State  constitutional  convention  in  1867,  and  was 
elected  to  congress  as  a Republican  in  1878.  serv- 
ing from  1879  till  1886,  when  he  was  elected  U.  S. 
senator  from  New  York.  While  a member  of 
congress  he  served  on  many  ini]>ortant  commit- 
tees, was  the  last  Republican  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  appropriations,  ami  a minority  member 
of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 

HITCHCOCK,  Alfred,  surgeon,  b.  in  West- 
minster. Vt.,  17  Oct..  1813;  d.  in  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
30  Man'll,  1874.  He  was  educated  at  Phillips  Ando- 
ver academy,  was  graduated  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment at  Dartmouth  in  1838,  and  at  that  of  Jefferson 
college.  Pa.,  in  1845,  settling  first,  in  Ashley  and 
afterward  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  He  was  frequently  a member  of  the  leg- 
islature between  1847  and  18o5,  was  one  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council  of  Massachusetts  in  1802-’4,  special 
1 agent  of  the  state  to  superintend  the  care  of  the 
wounded  during  the  civil  war,  and  in  1862  super- 
intendent of  the  transportation  of  the  wounued. 
Dr.  Hitchcock  was  the  second  surgeon  on  record 
to  perform  the  operation  of  oesonhagotoray,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  operate  for  strangulated 
hernia.  He  designed  a stretcher,  a surgical  chair, 
and  a splint,  made  two  important  changes  in  sur- 
gical instruments,  and  discovered  two  medical 
preparations.  Dartmouth  gave  him  the  degree  of 
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A.  M.  in  1844.  Besides  several  monographs  and  j 
addresses,  he  published  “Christianity  and  Medical 
Science”  (Boston,  1807).— His  wm.  .lames  Ripley 
Wellman,  author,  b.  in  Fitchburg.  Maas..  8 July. 
1857,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1877,  was  after- 
ward a special  student  there  in  fine  arts  and  phi- 
losophy. and  for  one  year  attended  lectures  at  the 
New  York  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons. 
Having  adopted  literature  as  a profession,  he 
settled  in  New  York,  and  is  a constant  contributor 
to  magazines  ami  newspapers,  especially  as  an  art 
critic.  His  writings  include  “The  Western  Art 
Movement  ” (New  York.  1885) : “A  Study  of  George 
Jenness,”  with  n catalogue  of  the  Jen  ness  exhibi- 
tion (1885);  “Etching  in  America"  (1887):  and 
the  text  accompanying  “Some  Modern  Etchings  ” 
(1884);  “ Recent  ’ American  Etchings”  (1885); 

“ Notable  American  Etchings” (1886);  and  “Rep- 
resentative American  Etchings”  (1887). 

HITCHCOCK,  Daniel,  soldier,  b.  in  Rhode 
Island  in  1741;  d.  in  Morristown.  N.  J.,  in  Janu-  1 
arv,  1777.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1761,  j 
practised  law  in  Providence,  R*  L,  and  was  lieu  ten-  ; 
ant-colonel  of  militia  In  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  he  enlisted  in  the  Continental  army, 
and  commanded  a Rhode  Island  regiment  at  the 
siege  of  Boston,  and  a brigade  at  Princeton,  al- 
though he  was  far  advanced  in  the  disease  from 
which  he  afterward  died.  On  the  battle-field  of 
the  latter  engagement  Gen.  Washington  took  him 
hy  the  hand,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  army 
thanked  him  for  his  gallant  service. 

HITCHCOCK.  David,  poet,  b.  in  Bethlehem. 
Litchfield  co.,  Conn.,  in  1778;  d.  after  1888.  His 
father  was  a shoemaker,  and  his  education  was 
limited.  After  his  father’s  death,  David  worked 
at  farming  with  one  of  the  select-men  of  his  town,  i 
and  was  then  apprenticed  to  a shoemaker.  At 
twenty-six  years  of  age  he  married, settled  at  West 
Stockbridge.  Mass.,  and  reported  himself  as  “ poor 
and  laborious,  but  enjoying  peace  and  content- 
ment.” The  last  accounts  of  him  are  that  he  was  j 
living  in  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  in  18112.  Ilis 
principal  poem,  “The  Shade  of  Plato”  (Boston.  I 
1806).  is  written  with  ease  and  smoothness,  and 
closes  with  expostulations  on  the  revolutionary 
principles  in  vogue  at  the  beginning  of  the  ocn-  I 
tury.  His  other  writings  are  “The  Social  Moni- 
tor” (Stockbridge,  1812), and  “Christ  not  the  Min-  1 
is  ter  of  Sin.”  a controversy  (Hartford,  1832). 

HITCHCOCK,  Edward,  geologist,  b.  in  Deer- 
field, Mm,  24  May,  1703;  d.  in  Amherst,  27  Feb.,  1 
1864.  He  spent  his  boyhood  in  working  on  a farm, 
with  an  occasional  turn  at  carpentry  and  survev- 
ing,  acquiring  such  education  as  he  could  by  study 
at  night.  It  was  his  intention  to  enter  Harvard, 
but  impaired  eyesight  and  illness  prevented,  in 
1815  he  became  principal  of  the  Deerfield  academy, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years,  and  during  this 
period  published  a poem  of  five  hundred  lilies  en-  j 
titled  “The  Downfall  of  Buonaparte”  (1815).  He 
also  acouired  some  reputation  by  a controversy 
with  Edmund  M.  Blunt,  the  publisher  of  the 
“American  Nautical  Almanac.”  A reward  of  ten 
dollars  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  an  error  in  1 
the  work,  and  Mr.  Hitchcock  responded  with  a list 
of  fift  y-seven.  As  the  publisher  ignored  this  com- 
munication, the  list  was  published  in  the  “Ameri- 
can Monthly  Magazine.”  A year  later  the  “Alma- 
nac” appeared  somewhat  revised,  but,  as  no  allu- 
sion was  made  to  Mr.  Hitchcock’s  corrections,  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  editor  to  about  thirty-  1 
five  errors  in  the  improved  edition.  From  1814 
till  1818  he  calculated  and  published  the  u Coun- 
try Almanac.”  Meanwhile  he  hail  chosen  his  wife  j 


from  among  his  assistant  teachers,  and  it  was 
largely  through  her  influence  that  his  thoughts 
were  turned  to  religion.  In  1818  he  determined 
to  become  a minister,  and  entered  Yale  theologi- 
cal seminary,  where 
he  was  graduated  in 
1820.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1821  as 
pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church 
in  Conway.  Mm, 
when*  he  continued 
till  October,  1825. 

While  holding  this 
pastorate  he  made  a 
scientific  survey  of 
the  western  counties 
of  Massachusetts,  and 
later  studied  chemis- 
try ami  kindred  top- 
ics under  the  elder 
Silliman,  in  his  la-  — 
boratory  at  Yale.  In  l 
1825  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  natural  history  at  Amherst, 
continuing  as  such  for  twenty  years,  giving  lec- 
tures and  instruction  in  chemistry,  botany,  miner- 
alogy, geology,  zoology,  anatomy,  physiology,  natu- 
ral! hcologv,  and  sometimes  natural  philosophy 
and  astronomy.  In  1845  he  was  elevated  to  the 
presidency  of  the  college  with  theprofessorship  of 
natural  theology  and  geology.  These  offices  he 
filled  till  1854,  when  he  resigned  the  former,  but 
retained  his  chair  until  his  death.  The  college  at 
the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  presidency  was 
struggling  for  existence,  but  Dr.  Hitchcock  pro- 
cured new  buildings,  apparatus,  and  funds,  to  the 
amount  of  $100,000,  doubled  the  number  of  stu- 
dents. ami  established  the  institution  on  a solid 

nvuniory  as  well  as  literary  ami  scientific  basis. 

e also  conducted  the  worship  in  the  Amherst  col- 
lege church  during  his  presidency.  In  1880  he  was 
appointed  state  geologist  of  Massachusetts,  and  he 
held  this  place  until  1844,  when  he  eompleted  the 
first  survey  of  an  entire  state  that  was  ever  con- 
ducted under  the  authority  of  a government.  In 
this  connection  he  published  a report  on  the  “ Eco- 
nomic Geology  ’’(Amherst,  1832),  and  later,  in  four 
parts,  a “ Kcjjortom  the  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Bot- 
any. and  ZoOlogy  of  Massachusetts " (Amherst, 
18&3).  He  was  commissioned  to  re-examine  the 
geology  of  the  state  in  1837,  and  subsequently 
issued  his  “ Re-Examination  of  the  Economical 
Geology  of  Massachusetts ’’{Boston,  18318).  followed 
by  a final  report  on  the“Gcologv  of  Massachu- 
setts,” in  four  parts  (Amherst,  1841).  President 
Hitchcock  was  among  the  first  to  study  the  fossil 
footprints  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  to  pub- 
lish  a scientific  explanation  of  them.  Specimens 
of  nearly  all  of  the  known  varieties  were  collected 
by  hirn.  ami  subsequently  presented  to  Amherst  col- 
lege. He  prepared  the  “ Iehnologv  of  New  Eng- 
land ” (Boston,  1858).  and  “ Supplement  to  the  “ Ieh- 
nologv of  New  England”  (1865).  which  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  In  1836 
he  was  npftointcd  geologist  of  New  York,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  work  of  the  first  district,  but  he 
soon  resigned.  From  1857  till  1861  ho  was  state 
geologist  of  Vermont,  publishing  annual  reports  in 
1857-*9,  and  “ Report  on  the  Geology  of  Vermont, 
Descriptive,  Theoretical,  Economical,  and  Sceno- 
graphical  ” (2  vols.,  Claremont,  1861),  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  which  he  was  assisted  bvhis  two  sons  »ml 
Albert  D.  Hager.  For  several  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  agricul- 
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tare,  in  1850  was  commissioned  by  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  to  examine  the  agricultural  schools 
of  Europe,  and  in  1851  published  his  report  on 
that  subject.  Ho  received  the  degree  of  A.  M. 
from  Vale  in  1818,  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Harvard  in 
1K40.  and  that  of  D.  D.  from  Middlobury  in  1846. 
President  nitchcock  was  active  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  association  of  geologists  and 
naturalists,  was  its  first  president  in  1840,  and  in 
1863  was  named  by  congress  as  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  National  academy  of  sciences.  His 
literary  work  was  very  great.  Of  his  larger  works 
besides  those  previously  mentioned,  the  most  im- 
portant are  “ Dyspepsia  Forestalled  and  Resisted  ” 
(Amherst,  1830):  “Elementary  Geology**  (New 
York.  1840;  London.  1854);  “ History  of  a Zoo- 
logical Temperance  Convention,  held  in  Central 
Africa  in  1847*’  (Northampton,  1850);  44  Religious 
Lectures  on  Peculiar  Phenomena  of  the  Four  Sea- 
sons" (Amherst,  1850):  **  Religion  of  Geology  and 
its  Connected  Sciences”  (Boston.  1851);  “ The 
Power  of  Christian  Benevolence  illustrated  in  the 
Life  and  Labors  of  Mary  Lyon"  (Northampton, 
1852) ; 44  Religious  Truth  illustrated  from  Science” 
(Boston.  185i) : and  “Reminiscences  of  Amherst 
College”  (Northampton.  1868),  which  is  largely 
autobiographical,  and  gives  a complete  bibliog- 
raphy of  his  works,  including  the  titles  of  some 
2fi  volumes,  35  pamphlets  of  sermons  and  addresses. 
94  papers  in  scientific  and  literary  journals,  and  80 
newspaper  articles,  making  in  alf  over  8,500  pages. 
—HU  son.  Edward,  educator,  b.  in  Amnerat, 
Mass..  23  May.  1828,  was  graduated  at  Amherst  in 
1*49.  »nd  at  the  Harvard  medical  school  in  1858. 
Afterward,  until  1861,  he  taught  chemistry  and 
natural  history  in  Willistoo  seminary,  where  he 
had  been  fitted  for  college.  lie  then  l>ecaine  pro- 
fessor of  hygiene  and  physical  education  in  Am- 
herst. which  chair  he  still  (1887)  retains.  I)r.  * 
nitchcock  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
geological  work  connected  with  the  state  survey  of 
Vermont,  and  aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  “ Re- 
port on  the  Geology  of  Vermont"  (Claremont, 
1861).  For  some  time  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  Massachusetts  state  board  of  health,  lunacy, 
and  charity.  He  is  a member  of  scientific  societies, 
and  has  contributed  papers  to  their  proceedings. 
Besides  various  pamphlets.  he  is  the  principal  au- 
thor of  “Anatomy  aitd  Physiology  ” (New  York. 
1852).— Another  son.  Charles  Henry,  geologist,  b. 
in  Amherst,  Mass.,  23  Aug.,  1886,  was  graduated 
at  Amherst  in  1856,  after  which  he  spent  a year  in 
the  Yale  theological  seminary,  and  then  from  1859 
till  1861  in  the  Andover  theological  seminary, 
being  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Norfolk  associ- 
ation in  1861.  In  1857  he  wan  appointed  assistant 
geologist  on  the  survey  of  Vermont,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  members  of  the  survey,  prepared  a 
“ Report,  on  the  Geology  of  Vermont1’  (2  vols., 
Claremont.  1861).  Ho  then  became  director  of  the 
Maine  geological  survey,  and  published  two  re- 
ports on  the  “ Natural  History  and  Geology  of  the 
State  of  Maine"  (Augusta,  1861  ami  1862).  Mean- 
while he  deli  vend  the  lectures  on  zfiologv  in  Arn- 
hem from  1888  nil  1804,  after  which  he  estab- 
iiabed  himself  as  a mining  geologist  in  New  York. 


and  then  spent  a year  in  study  in  the  Royal  school 
of  mines  m London.  In  1866  he  became  a non- 
reeident professor  of  mineralogy  and  geolog}' in  I,a- 
hjette,  holding  tlrnt  office  until  1870,  and  in  18(H) 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  geology  and  mineralogy 


reporta  of  progress  from  1869  till  1872.  and  also 
four  magnificent  royal  octavo  volumes  of  44  The 
Geology  of  New  Hampshire”  (Concord,  1874, 1877, 
and  1878).  with  an  “ Atlas  ’’  of  seventeen  sheets 
(1878).  During  the  winter  of  1870-T  he  estab- 
lished a meteorological  station  on  Mount  Washing- 
ton, which  has  since  been  used  by  the  U.  S.  signal- 
service  officials.  He  has  fuaid  special  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  fossil  tracks  in  the  Connecticut 
valley,  and  has  published  several  valuable  memoirs 
on  the  subject.  In  1869  be  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  from  Lafayette  college,  and  he  is  a member 
of  several  scientific  societies,  both  in  the  United 
Statin  and  Europe.  In  1883  he  was  vice-president 
of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement 
of  science,  and  delivered  his  address  before  the  sec- 
tion on  geology  and  geography.  Prof.  Hitchcock 
has  prepared  important  geological  mans  of  the 
United  States,  which  are  accepted  as  authoritative 
and  have  apf>earcri  in  the  government  publica- 
tions. not«blv  in  the“  Report  of  the  Ninth  Census” 
and  in  Dr.  Eossiter  W.  Raymond’s  “Mineral  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States”  (1873).  and  in  1881 
lie  published  an  improved  map  based  on  the  1879 
edition  of  the  centennial  limp  of  the  U.  S.  lanrl- 
offlce.  Prof.  Hitchcock  has  been  a large  contribu- 
tor to  scientific  literature,  and  the  titles  of  his 
papers  nuinlier  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Be- 
sides the  reports  mentioned,  he  has  published,  with 
Edward  Hitchcock.  “Elementary  Geology  "(New 
York,  1860);  “Mount  Washington  in  Winter”  (in 
part.  Boston,  1871);  and  articles  in  cyclopad ias. 

HITCHCOCK,  Enos,  clergyman,  b.  in  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  7 March.  1744;  d.  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  27  Feb..  1803.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1767,  and  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Congregational  church,  1 May,  1771,  os  colleague 
pastor  of  the  2d  church  of  Beverly,  Mass.  He 
became  a chaplain  in  the  Revolutionary  army  in 
1780.  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1788  took 
a charge  in  Providence,  R.  I.  He  tieoueathed 
$2,500  to  the  support  of  the  ministry  of  his  soci- 
ety, and  was  distinguished  as  a preacher  and  a 
promoter  of  education.  He  published  “A  Trea- 
tise on  Education"  (Boston,  1790);  “Catechetical 
Instructions  and  Forms  of  Devotion  for  Children 
and  Youth”  (1798);  and  “Sermons,  with  an  Es- 
say on  the  Lord’s  Supper  ”<1793- 1800). 

HITCHCOCK,  Ethan  Allen,  soldier,  b.  in 
Vergennes,  Vt.,  18  Mav,  1798;  d.  in  Hancock, 
Oa..  5 Aug.,  1870.  His  father  was  a circuit  judge 
Washington's  ndmini-t  ration.  and  his 


igton’s 
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during  Washin, 
mother  was  a < 

The  son  was  graduated  at  the  IT.  S.  military  acad- 
emy in  1817,  commissioned  1st  lieutenant  in  1818. 
adjutant  in  1819,  and  captain  in  1824.  In  1824-’7 
he  was  assistant  instructor  of  military  tactics,  and 
in  1829- *33  commandant  of  cadets  at  West  Point. 
For  the  next  ten  years  he  was  on  frontier  duty, 
served  in  the  Seminole  war,  was  acting  inspector- 
general  in  Gen.  Edmund  P.  Gaines's  campaign  of 
1836,  was  transferred  to  recruiting  service,  and 
afterward  to  Indian  duty,  where  his  administra- 
tion as  disbursing  agent  was  of  great  value  in 
protecting  the  Indians  against  swindlers.  He  was 
promoted  major  of  the  8th  infantry  in  1838,  be- 
came lieutenant -colonel  in  1842.  and  during  the 
Mexican  war  was  engaged  in  all  the  im|M>rtant 
battles,  serving  u part  of  the  time  as  insjwctor- 
in  18(H)  general  on  Gen.  Winfield  Scott’s  staff,  and  re- 


in Dartmouth.  He  became  state  geologist  of  New 
Hampshire  in  1868,  and  ten  years  later  brought 
i,l  .peal  survey  to  a successful  termination. 
• Sis  administration  he  published  annual 


ceiving  the  brevet  of  colonel  for  gallantry  at 
Contreras  and  Churubusoo,  and  that  of  brigadier- 
general  for  Molino  del  Rev.  In  1851  he  was 
promoted  colonel  of  the  id  infant rv,  and  in 
1851 -’4  commanded  the  Pacific  military  divis- 
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ion.  In  October,  1855,  he  resigned  his  commission 
in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
MQNttfT  of  war,  to  confirm  a leave  of  absence 
that  hail  l*een  granted  him  by  Gen.  Scott,  and  re- 
sided in  St.  Ixuiis  until  1861,  devoting  himself  to 
literary  pursuits.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war  he  re-entered  the  army,  was  made  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  and  stationed  in  Washington, 
serving  on  the  commission  for  exchange  of  pris- 
oners and  that  for  revising  the  military  code.  He 
was  the  warm  personal  friend  and  the  military 
adviser  of  President  Lincoln.  Gen.  Hitchcock 
was  a disciple  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  and  at- 
tempted to  prove  in  his  works  that  a subtle  and 
elevated  theology  is  taught  in  the  herrnetical  sys- 
tem of  philosophy.  He  published  “ Remarks  on 
Alchemy  and  the  Alchemists”  (Boston.  1857); 
“Swedenborg  a Hermetic  Philosopher”  (New 
York.  1858);  “Christ  the  Spirit.”  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  show  that  the  gospels  were  symbolic 
books,  written  by  members  of  a Jewish  secret 
society  (1800);  “The  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare” 
(180o)  ; **  Spenaer's  * Colin  Clout  * Explained  ” ( 1805) ; 
and  “ Notes  on  the  Vita  Nuova  of  Dante  ” (1860). 

HITCHCOCK,  Peter,  jurist,  b.  in  Cheshire, 
Conn.,  19  Oct.,  1781;  d.  in  Painesville,  Ohio,  11 
May,  1853.  He  was  graduat'd  at  Yale  in  1801, 
admitted  to  the  Iwr  at  Cheshire,  Conn.,  in  1804, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1800  removed  to  Geauga 
county.  Ohio,  settled  on  a farm,  and  for  several 
years  divided  his  time  between  clearing  the  wil- 
derness, teaching,  and  practising  his  profession. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  legislature  in  1810, 
served  in  the  state  senate  in  1812-’16,  and  was  its 
president  for  one  term.  In  1810  he  was  elected 
to  congress,  and  before  the  expiration  of  his  term 
was  appointed  by  the  legislature  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Ohio,  was  re-elected  for  three  suc- 
cessive terms,  and  retired  in  1852,  after  a judicial 
service  of  twcnty-oijfht  years,  during  |wirt  of 
which  he  had  been  chief  justice.  In  1850  he  was 
a delegate  to  the  State  constitutional  convention. 
Throughout  his  career  he  was  a generous  bene- 
factor of  IsMievolent  enterprises. 

HITCHCOCK,  Phlneas  Warrener,  senator, 
b.  in  New  Indianon.  N.  Y.,  30  Nov.,  1831 ; <1.  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  10  July,  1881.  He  was  graduated  at 
Williams  in  1855,  studied  law.  was  admitted  to 
the  lmr.  and  settled  in  Omaha.  Neb.,  in  1857.  He 
was  a member  of  the  National  Republican  conven- 
tion that  nominated  Lincoln  f«>r  president  in  1880. 
In  1801  he  was  appointed  marshal  of  the  terri- 
tory, holding  office  until  his  election  as  delegate 
to  congress,  as  a Republican,  in  1864.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  national  committee  apiK»inted  to 
Acoomi»any  the  remains  of  President  Lincoln  to 
Illinois.  On  the  organization  of  Nebraska  as  a 
stato  in  March,  1807,  he  was  appointed  surveyor- 
general.  held  office  two  years,  and  in  1870  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  senate,  serving  till 
1877,  and.  failing  of  re-election,  retired  to  private 
life.  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  the  author  of  the  timber- 
cnlturc  laws,  which  have  done  so  much  to  put 
forest  -trees  on  western  prairies. 

HITCHCOCK,  Robert  naval  officer,  b.  in 
Connecticut.  25  Sept..  1803.  He  was  appointed 
midshipman  in  the  U.  S.  navy  in  1H25,  promoted 
lieutenant  in  1835,  commander  in  1855,  captain  in 
1801,  commodore  in  1802,  and  retired  in  1805.  He 
comniAmV'd  the  steam  sloop  ••  Susquehanna,”  of  •’ 
Western  Gulf  squadron,  in  1 802- ’3,  and  was  * 
officer  of  the  blockading  fleet  off  Mob 
whs  on  ordnance  duty  in  l8tl4-’5,  was  « 
ant  of  the  Boston  navy-yard 
then  retired  from  the  sefvt 


HITCHCOCK,  Roswell  Dwight,  educator,  b. 
in  East  Mat-bias,  Me.,  15  Aug.,  1817;  d.  in  Som- 
erset, Mass.,  10  June,  1887.  He  was  graduated 
at  Amherst  in  1836,  and.  after  a year  or  mon?  spent 
in  teaching,  entered  Andover  theological  seminary 
in  1838.  lie  was  a 
tutor  at  Amherst 
from  1830  till  1842, 
preached  for  a vear 
at  Waterville,  Me., 
and  on  19  Nov., 

1845,  was  ordained 
pastorof  the  1st  Con- 
gregational church 
of  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Soon  after  this  he 
spent  a year  in  Ger- 
many, studying  at 
the  universities  of 
Halle  and  Berlin. 

In  1852  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock resigned  his 
pastorate  to  accept 
the  Collins  profes- 
sorship of  natural 
and  revealed  relig- 
ion in  Bowdoin,  and  three  years  later  he  was 
called  to  the  professorship  of  church  history  in 
Union  theological  seminary.  New  York  city.  He 
visited  Italy  and  Greece  in  1860.  and  Egypt,  Sinai, 
and  Palestine  in  1860.  In  1871  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  Palestine  exploration 
society,  and  in  1880  president  of  Union  theological 
seminary,  still  continuing  his  lectures.  Those  on 
the  “Life  of  Christ”  and  on  “Apostolic  Church 
History  ” were  made  extremely  interesting  from  his 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Land.  lie  also 
proved  himself,  while  president,  to  be  an  efficient 
man  of  business,  and  assured  the  success  of  the 
seminary  from  a financial  point  of  view.  Under 
his  administration  land  was  purchased  in  the  upper 
part  of  New  York  city,  and  through  his  efforts 
new  buildings  were  erected  which  were  dedicated 
on  0 Dw.,  1884.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
from  Bowdoin.  and  from  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1885,  and  that  of  LL.  I),  from  Williams 
in  1873.  and  from  Harvard  in  1886.  In  1880  Dr. 
Hitchcock  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can geographical  society.  He  was  also  a trustee 
of  Amherst  college  from  I860  until  his  death.  He 
published  numerous  orations,  addresses,  and  ser- 
mons, and  contributed  many  articles  to  the  relig- 
ious press.  From  1863  till  i870  he  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  “American  Theological  Review." 
He  Is  the  author  of  a “ Life  of  Edward  Robinson  M 
(New  York,  18021);  “Complete  Analvsis  of  the  Bi- 
ble ”(1809);  “Hymns  and  Songs  of  Praise,”  with 
Dr.  Philip  Schaff  and  Dr.  Zaoharv  Eddy  (1874); 
“ Hymns  and  Songs  for  Social  and  Sablath  Wor- 
ship” (1875);  “Socialism”  (1870);  and  “Carmina 
Sanctorum,”  with  Dr.  Zachary  Eddy  and  Rev. 
Lewis  W.  Madge  (1885).  He  translated  and  edited, 
with  Dr.  Francis  Brown,  “The  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles”  (1884;  revised  eel.,  1885);  and 
s<M»n  after  the  publication  of  the  revised  New  Tes- 
tament, in  1881,  he  prepared  a volume  giving  the 
American  revisers’  preferences  in  the  text  and 
those  of  the  English  committee  in  an  appendix. 
HITCHCOCK.  Samuel  Austin,  benefactor, 
in  Brimfield,  Mass.,  in  1784 ; d.  there.  24  Nov„ 
* He  was  a pour  boy.  and  from  small  begin- 
mins.'«d  a fortune  of  $3,000,000.  Through- 
career  he  was  a generous  contributor  to 
orpri->-  nml  chr  Ms  Ix-nefaction* 
amount  His  gifts  to 
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benevolent  enterprises  include  an  endowment  of 
$80,000  io  the  Hitchcock  free  high-school  of  Brim- 
firid.  Misl,  $175,000  to  Amherst  college,  $120,000 
to  Andover.  Mass.,  theological  seminary,  $50,000 
to  Illinois  college,  Jacksonville.  I1L,  $M.000  to  Ta- 
bor college,  Iowa,  $40,000  to  the  Congregational 
H ' * m • ■ in  Boston.  and  $■*>,« KK » ns  n fund  lo 

the  Congregational  church  in  Brimfleld. 

H IT/,  John,  diplomatist,  b.  in  Switzerland  about 
1820;  d.  in  Washington,  I).  C.,  27  Jan.,  1804.  He 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1881.  and  repre- 
sented Switzerland  as  consul-general  from  1858  till 
his  death.  At  one  time  he  held  an  important  place 
in  the  IT.  S.  arsenal,  where  he  made  the  composi- 
tion for  the  national  standard  of  weights  and 
measures.  He  was  also  employed  by  different 
mining  companies  as  a mineralogist.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  German  relief  association,  and 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  hospitals. 

HJORN,  Oscar  (vom),  Swedish  naturalist,  b.  in 
Bagmld«toq>,  Sweden,  in  1741 : d.  in  Paris  in 
1792.  He  was  a preceptor  in  the  family  of  the 
Duke  of  Mircpois,  and,  owing  to  the  protection  of 
that  nobleman,  obtained  from  Louis  XVI.  in  1770 
amission  to  South  America  to  study  the  flora  of 
that  country.  He  explonsl  for  ten  years  the  vast 
regions  included  between  the  river  Amazon  and 
the  river  Plate  amid  dangers  of  all  kinds,  suffer- 
ing great  hardships  and  sometimes  persecution 
from  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  authorities.  Al- 
though he  was  kept  a prisoner  during  1780-’2  by 
the  Guarani  Indians,  he  formed  an  herbarium  of 
1,100  specimens,  and,  returning  to  Paris  in  1770, 
published  “ Les  legum  incuse*  arborescentes  de 
rAmeriqne  du  Sud.  ’ a work  which  caused  a sensa- 
tion in  scientific  circles  as  the  first  of  that  kind 
ever  published  in  Europe  (Paris  1787);  a " Die- 
tionnaire  raison  lie  de  Phtstoire  naturcllc  tie  l’Ame- 
rique  du  Sud*’  (1789);  “Choix  de  memoires  pn5- 
sentes  a 1*  Academic  ties  sciences  sur  divers  objets 
de  rhistoire  imturelle  M (Paris,  1791) ; and  “ I>ix  ans 
thins  l'Awerique  tlu  Sud  ” (8  vols.,  1790).  The  her- 
barium of  lljorn  forms  a (tart  of  the  collection  of 
the  Museum  of  natural  history  of  Paris. 

HOADLEY,  Charles  Jeremiah,  librarian, 
b.  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  1 Aug.,  UR  He  was 
graduated  at  Trinity  college  in  1851,  studied  law. 
and  *as  admitted  to  the  liar,  but  never  practised. 
In  April.  1855.  lie  assumed  charge  of  the  Con- 
necticut state  library.  Ho  has  edited  the  **  New 
Haven  Colonial  Records,  1688  to  1665”  (2  vols.), 
and  "Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut,  Vols.  4 to 
15, 1689  to  1775”  (completed  in  1887). 

HOADLEY,  George,  jurist,  b.  in  Xew  Haven, 
Conn.,  81  July.  1826.  His  father  was  at  one  time 
mayor  of  Xew  Haven,  and  at  another  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio ; and  his  grandfather,  who  was  a cap- 
tain in  the  Revolutionary  war.  was  afterward 
elected  twenty-six  times  to  the  Connecticut  legis- 
lature. He  was  educated  in  Cleveland,  whither  the 
family  had  removed  in  1830,  and  at  Western  Re- 
serve college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1844. 
He  studiea  ut  Harvard  law-school,  and  in  Au- 
gust. 1847,  was  admitted  to  the  liar.  In  1840  he 
became  a partner  in  the  law-firm  of  Chase  and 
IW1.  and  in  1851  was  elected  a judge  of  the  supe- 
rior court  "f  Cincinnati,  and  was  city  solicitor  in 
1855.  In  1858  he  succeeded  Judge  Gholson  on 
the  bench  of  the  new  superior  court.  His  friend 
sad  part  Mr,  Gov . Salmon  P.  Chase,  offered  him  a 
court  I » f>'  h . W liH'li  he  de- 
clined. a*  hr  di<l  also  in  1862  a similar  offer  made 


end.  He  was  an  active  member 


of  the  Constitutional  convention  of  1878-’4,  and  in 
October.  18831,  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio,  de- 
feating Joseph  B.  Foraker,  by  whom  he  was  in  turn 
defeated  in  1885.  During  the  civil  war  he  became 
a Republican,  but  in  1876  his  opposition  to  a pro- 
tective tariff  led  him  to  affiliate  again  with  the 
Democratic  j»arty.  He  was  one  of  the  counsel 
that  successfully  opposed  the  project  of  a com- 
pulsory reading  of  tne  Bible  in  the  public  schools, 
and  was  leading  counsel  for  the  assignee  and 
creditors  in  the  case  of  Archbishop  Purcell.  He 
was  a professor  in  the  Cincinnati  law-school  in 
1864-*H7,  and  was  for  many  years  a trustee  in  the 
university.  In  March,  1887,*  he  removed  to  Xew 
York  eitv  and  became  the  head  of  u law-firm. 

HOADLEY,  John  Chipnian,  civil  engineer, 
h.  in  Turin.  X.  Y„  10  Dec.,  1818;  d.  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  21  Oct.,  1886.  He  began  his  engineering 
career  in  1886  on  the  preliminnrv  survey  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  his  ability  soon 
won  him  promotion.  After  eight  years  of  service 
in  this  line  he  became  associated  with  Horatio  X. 
and  Erastus  B.  Bigelow  in  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  mills  in  Clinton,  Mass.,  devoting 
himself  to  the  wide  range  of  work  necessary  to 
build  up  a variety  of  industries.  In  1848  he 
established  works  with  Donald  McKay  for  the 
manufacture  of  locomotives  and  textile  machinery 
in  Pittsfield.  Four  years  later  he  accepted  the 
superintendency  of  the  Lawrence  machine-shop, 
after  which  he  returned  to  the  manufacture  of 
engines.  He  invented  the  Iloadley  portable  en- 
gine, which  was  nrobaUy  the  first  application  of 
scientific  principles  to  the  design  of  high-speed 
engines,  and  which  proved  highly  successful.  For 
many  years  these  engines  hud  an  extensive  sale 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  he  continued 
their  construction  until  1873,  when  the  business 
depression  of  that  year  determined  the  comfMiny 
to  close  up  its  affairs.  Later  he  liecaine  inter- 
ested in  the  organization  of  the  Clinton  wire-cloth 
company,  agent  of  the  New  Bedford  copper  com- 
pany, and  of  the  MeKav  sewing-machine  associa- 
tion. Subsequently  to  1876  he  was  occupied  chiefly 
as  an  expert  m meehanicnl  and  engineering  ques- 
tions, serving  in  important  cases  in  the  courts  ami 
in  responsible  positions  in  the  mechanical  exhibi- 
tions. The  professional  work  of  Mr.  Iloadley  is 
shown  by  its  influence  over  a wide  range  of  engi- 
neering practice  in  mill-work,  applications  of  steam, 
sanitary  engineering,  and  method*  of  exj*crt  evi- 
dence, rather  than  in  any  massive  structures.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  he  was  sent  to  England  by  Mas- 
sachusetts to  inspect  ordnance  and  examine  for- 
tification* for  the  purpose  of  devising  a system 
for  American  sea-coast  defence*.  lie  held  various 
minor  political  offices,  and  was  one  of  the  original 
trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  institute  of  technol- 
ogy. For  many  years  he  was  a member  of  the 
state  lx>ard  of  health,  and  did  much  toward  pro- 
moting its  efficiency.  He  was  a raetnlier  of  sev- 
eral scientific  societies,  and  contributed  technical 
papers  to  their  transact  ions,  among  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  his  “American  Steam-En- 
gine Practice  in  1884."  read  at  the  Montreal  meet- 
ing of  the  British  association  for  the  advancement 
of  science,  which  was  the  first  step  in  the  recent 
polemical  engineering  papers  respecting  English 
and  American  railway  practice. 

HOADLEY.  Loaniuii  Ives,  clergyman,  b.  in 
North  ford.  Conn.,  25  Oct.,  1790;  d.  in  Shelton, 
Conn..  21  March,  18H3.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1817,  and  at  the  Andover  theological  seminary 
in  1820.  He  wa*  ordained.  15  Oct..  1823.  was  pas- 
tor of  an  orthodox  Congregational  church  at  \Yor- 
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ccster,  Mass.,  in  1823-’30,  and  subsequently  had 
charge  of  several  churches  in  New  England. 
After  1806  he  was  pastor  at  New  Haven.  He  was 
assistant  editor  of  the  “ Comprehensive  Com- 
mentary of  the  Bible,”  edited  the  sixth  volume  of 
“ Spirit*  of  the  Pilgrims  ” and  many  publications 
of  the  Massachusetts  Sabi  wth -school  society,  and 
contributed  to  various  religious  periodicals. 

HOAR,  Jonathan,  soldier,  b.  in  Concord,  Mass., 
about  1720;  d.  at  sea  in  1771.  He  was  the  son  of 
Lieut.  Daniel  Hoar,  of  Concord.  Mass.,  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1740,  ami  served  as  a lieuten- 
ant in  Waldo’s  regiment,  at  the  capture  of  Louis- 
btirg  in  1746.  He  was  present  at  the  second  caj»- 
ture  of  IxMiiaburg  in  1 <58,  was  promoted  lieuten- 
ant-colonel for  his  services  on  tnat  occasion,  and 
was  afterward  a memlier  of  the  provisional  assem- 
bly of  Nova  Scotia  He  commanded  a regiment 
under  Prideaux  in  the  expedition  against  Niagara 
in  1759,  and  in  1769  was  appointed  governor  of 
Newfoundland  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  lie 
died  while  on  his  way  from  London  to  New  York. 

HOAR,  Leonard,  educator,  b.  about  1629:  d.  in  ! 
Braintree,  Mass..  28  Nov.,  1675.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1650,  married  a daughter  of  John 
Lisle,  the  regicide,  was  a minister  of  Wanstead, 
Essex,  until  he  was  ejected  for  non-conformity  in 
1662.  On  returning  to  Massachusetts  in  1672.  he 
was  for  some  time  assistant  to  Thomas  Thatcher 
at  the  South  church.  Boston.  He  wa*  president  of 
Harvard  college  from  10  Sept.,  1672,  till  15  March. 
1675,  and  was  the  first  person  to  propose  the  mod- 
em system  of  technical  education,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a garden  and  orchard,  a workshop,  and  a 
chemical  laboratory  to  Harvard.  Mr.  Hoar  was 
rcgnrded  as  being  deficient  in  governing  power, 
and  the  college  students  rendered  his  situation  so 
uncomfortable  that  he  resigned. 

HOAR.  Samnel, statesman,  b.  in  Lincoln,  Mass., 
1H  May,  1788:  d.  in  Concord,  Mass.,  2 Nov.,  1856. 
His  father,  Capt.  Samuel  Hoar,  was  a Revolu- 
tionary officer,  and  served  for  many  years  in  the 
legislature.  The  son  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1802.  and  was  for  two  years  a private  tutor  in 
Virginia.  He  then  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  lair  in  1805,  tiegan  practice  at  Concord,  and 
was  for  forty  years  one  of  the  most  successful  law- 
yers in  the  state.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  State 
constitutional  convention  in  1820,  a member  of 
the  state  senate  in  1825  and  1833,  and  was  then 
elected  a representative  in  congress  as  a Whig, 
serving  from  7 Dec.,  1885,  till  8 March.  18117.  In 
1844  he  was  sent  by  the  legislature  to  South  Caro- 
lina to  test  the  constitutionality  of  acts  of  that 
state  authorizing  the  imprisonment  of  free  colored 

{icrsons  who  should  enter  it.  His  appearance  in 
'harleston  caused  great  excitement,  and  on  5 Dec., 
1844,  he  was  expelled  from  that  city.  On  that  day 
the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed  resolu- 
tions authorizing  his  expulsion.  Mr.  Hoar  received 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Harvard  in  1838,  and 
wa**  a member  of  the  American  academy  of  arts 
and  sciences,  the  American  Bible  society,  and  the 
Massachusetts  historical  society.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Roger  Sherman. — Hie  son,  Ebenezer 
Rorkwood,  jurist,  b.  in  Concord.  Mass.,  21  Feb.. 
1816,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1835,  studied 
law.  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  and  practised 
in  Concord  and  Boston.  He  was  a judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  in  1849-’55,  and  ox  the  state 
supreme  court  in  1859-’C9.  and  was  attorney-gen- 
eral of  the  Cnited  States  from  March,  1869,  till 
July,  1870.  He  wan  a member  of  the  joint  high 
rommission,  which  framed  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton with  Great  Britain  in  1871.  and  served  as  a 


representative  in  congress  from  Massachusetts 
from  1 Dec.,  1873,  till  3 March,  1875,  having  been 
chosen  as  a Republican.  — Another  son.  George 
Friable,  senator,  b.  in  Concord.  Mass..  29  Aug, 
1826,  was  educated  at  Concord  academy  and  at  Har- 
vard, where  he  was 
graduated  in  1846. 

He  studied  law.  was 
graduated  at  t he  Har- 
vard law-school,  and 
began  to  practise  in 
Worcester,  Mass,  ne 
was  a member  of  the 
Massachusetts  house 
of  representatives  in 
1852,  and  of  the  state 
senate  in  1857,  and 
was  then  elected  as  a 
Republican  to  four 
successive  congresses, 
serving  fron»4  March, 

1809,  till  3 March, 

1877.  He  declined  a 
renomination  to  con- 
gress, was  elected  U.  S.  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, taking  his  seat  5 March.  1877.  and  was  re- 
elected in  1883.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican national  conventions  of  1876,  1880.  and 
1884,  one  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  Belknap  inqieachment 
trial  in  1876,  ami  a member  of  the  electoral  com- 
mission in  that  year.  He  was  an  overseer  of  Har- 
vard in  1874-'80,  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  insti- 
tution in  1880,  and  is  now  (1887)  president  of  the 
American  antiquarian  society,  is  trustee  of  the 
Peabody  museum  of  archeology,  and  a member 
, of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society.  He  has 
received  tho  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  William  and 
Man*.  Amherst,  Yale,  and  Harvard. 

HOBART.  Aaron,  congressman,  h.  in  Abing- 
ton.  Mass..  26  June.  1787;  a.  in  East  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  19  Sept.,  1858.  lie  was  graduated  at  Brown 
in  1805,  studied  law,  and  began  practice  at  Abing- 
ton.  After  a visit  to  England  in  1810.  he  resumed 
ractice  in  1811  at  Hanover  Four  Corners,  where 
e remained  until  he  removed  to  East  Bridge- 
water  in  1824.  He  was  a member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts house  of  representatives  in  1814,  of  the 
state  senate  in  1819,  and  was  then  elected  toco®- 
i gross  as  a Democrat  to  fill  a vacancy.  He  was 
j re-elected  three  times  in  succession,  and  served 
from  18  Dec..  1820.  till  3 March,  1827.  He  was* 
member  of  the  state  executive  council  in  1827-*31, 
and  judge  of  probate  from  1843  till  1858. 

HOBART,  Augustus  Charles  (Hobart  Pasha), 
Turkish  naval  officer,  b.  in  Waltham -on -the- Wolds, 
Leicestershire,  England,  1 April,  1822:  d.  in  Milan, 
19  June,  1886.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Buckinghamshire.  He  entered  the  British  navy 
in  1836,  during  the  Criincun  war  commanded  the 
“Driver”  in  the  Baltic,  and  was  commended  for 
his  gallantry  at  the  capture  of  Boxnareund  and  the 
attack  on  Abo.  After  the  war  he  retired  on  half- 
jiay,  and  during  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States 
was  in  coimtiHiid  of  a blockade-runner,  the  **  Don," 
which  cruised  along  the  coast  of  North  Carolina, 
and  endeavored  to  Keep  up  maritime  communica- 
tion with  the  southern  states.  He  was,  perhaps 
the  most  daring  and  successful  of  the  English 
blockade-runners.  In  1867  he  offered  his  services 
to  the  sultan,  who  gave  him  command  of  the  fleet 
operating  against  Crete.  For  this  hU  name  was 
stricken  from  the  British  naval  list,  but,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Lord  Derby,  he  was,  in  1874,  restored  to 
I his  former  rank  of  captain  on  the  retired  list 
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When  the  war  l*?tween  Russia  and  Turkey  began, 
in  1877.  Admiral  Hobart  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  Black  sea,  and  formallv 
withdrew  from  the  British  service.  On  8 Jan.,  1881. 
the  saltan  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  " Mushir,” 
and  Marshal  of  the  Empire,  an  honor  never  Iwfore 
conferred  on  a Christian.  He  wrote  “Sketches 
from  My  Life”  (New  York,  1887). 

HOBART,  John  Henry,  P.  E.  bishop,  b.  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  14  Sept..  1775:  d.  in  Auburn. 
X.  Y..  Is  Sept.,  18»i0.  In  direct  descent,  he  stood  j 
fifth  in  the  One  from  the  founder  of  the  family  at  ! 
Hingham.  Maas.  'Hie  intervening  generations  pre- 
sent a succession  of  names  of  repute  in  the  colonial 
history  of  New  England,  including  many  Puritan 
ministers.  His  grandfather  was  the  first  of  the 
family  to  leave  New  England  and  unite  with  the 
Kp»scoi«al  church.  By  the  death  of  his  father  he 
was  left,  when  but  a year  old,  to  the  sola  charge  I 
of  a mother,  to  whose  training  the  rich  fruit  of  his 
after-life  must  in  no  small  degree  lie  referred.  His 
school-days  were  spent  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  was 
ready  in  his  sixteenth  year  for  the  junior  class  at 
Princeton,  where  he  was  entered  in  1791.  The 
two  years  that  followed  made  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion that,  after  an  interval  spent,  in  the  unconge- 
nial airof  a counting-house,  he  accented  a tutorship 
in  the  college  in  1795.  which  lie  held  until  admitted 
to  holy  orders  in  June,  1798.  The  jteruiancnt- 
traits  of  his  mind  and  character  developed  dur-  J 
ing  these  early  years*  with  marked  distinctness.  1 
From  1798  till  lSll  was  the  period  of  bis  minis- 
terial activity  in  the  diaconnte  and  priesthood. 
In  the  humbler  office  he  served  in  several  parishes : 
but,  when  ordained  priest  in  1800,  he  hud  just  been 
appointed  one  of  van  assistant  clergy  of  Trinity 
church.  New  York,  to  the  rectorship  of  which  he 
was  afterward  deeded.  About  this  time  he  mar- 
ried a (laughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bradbury 
Chandler  (</.  »\).  The  duties  of  a large  city  parish 
were  discharged  by  Dr.  Hobart  with  marked  suc- 
cess and  great  increase  of  popularity.  In  preach-  i 
ing  he  had  a dear  and  ] pointed  style,  an  earnest  and 
animated  manner,  and  a strong,  melodious  voice. 
In  1804  he  published  a “ Companion  for  the  Altar,’* 
large lv  original,  and  also  a volume  on  “Festivals 
and  Pasts,'*  on  the  basis  of  an  English  work  so 
styled : in  1805,  a “ Compunion  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,’*  and  a “ Clergyman's  Coinjian- 
ion”;  in  180tt.  a collection  of  controversial  es- 
says: and  in  1807  his  “ Apology  for  Apostolic  Or- 
der." These  works  were  designed  to  instruct 
churchmen  in  the  elements  of  their  own  ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions  and  usages.  Although  a name  for 
aggressive  churchmanship  became  attached  to  Dr.  ! 
Hobart,  he  never  addressed  his  instructions  or  ap- 
peals to  any  except  those  to  whom  he  had  an  offi- 
cial right  to  speak.  Among  them  primarily,  these 
productions  were  widely  and  rapidly  circulated, 
the  “ Festivals  and  Fasts  ” reaching  its  27th  edi- 
tion. They  are  regarded  as  having  contributed  in  j 
a marked  degree  to  the  vigorous  and  rapid  growth 
of  the  EpiscojMil  church  during  the  first  half  of 
this  century,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  that  type  of 
churchmanship  which  they  attractively  presented* 
The  “Apology  ” was  a somewhat  larger  and  more 
critical  work,  and  on  its  re-publication  in  England 
first  attracted  attention  to  its  author  then*.  The  ; 
natural  result  of  ability  displayed  in  so  many  and  ■ 
various  forms  was  that,  when,  in  1811.  the  failing 
health  of  Bishop  Moore  called  for  the  election  of  • 
an  assistant  bishop,  the  foremost  name  among  the  1 
clergy  was  that  of  Dr.  Hobart,  and  the  choice  fell 
upon  him  with  substantial  unanimity.  He  had 
previously  filled  many  important  posts  in  connec-  , 


tion  with  the  diocesan  and  general  conventions. 
The  episcopate  thus  begun  lasted  for  nineteen 
years.  At  this  period  of  her  history,  the  condition 
of  the  church  that  committed  to  him  this  great 
trust  seemed  to  call  for  precisely  the  man  he  was. 
From  her  connection  witn  the  Church  of  England, 
she  was  politically  an  object  of  suspicion,  which 
was  but  slowly  dying  away.  She  was  regarded 
with  strong  prejudice  and  dislike  by  many  whose 
sympathies  were  Puritanic.  To  the  American 
people  at  large  she  was  personally  a stranger  in 
guru  and  manners.  What  were  her  principles, 
why  she  existed  in  this  country  at  all,  why  she 
was  so  ready  to  enter  places  that  others  had  occu- 
pied before  her.  were  questions  to  be  answered 
promptly  and  effectively.  To  say  that  Bishop  Ho- 
bart lived  and  labored  to  give  the  answer  fairly 
indicates  the  sum  of  his  history  in  the  luttcr  half 
of  his  lift*.  Ho  was  the  most  outspoken  of  men ; 
he  had  no  concealments  or  reserves.  Whatever 
was  distinctive,  theological,  or  ecclesiastical  in  the 
system  he  upheld,  he  set  forth  with  the  utmost 
plainness  ami  in  every  feature,  never  hesitating  or 
showing  ativ  nervousness  as  to  the  possible  result. 
The  opportunity,  if  not  the  provocation,  to  con- 
troversy thus  afforded  was  ample,  and  full  use 
was  made  of  it  by  his  opponents. so  that  |Mimphk*ts 
on  both  sides  flew  over  the  field  of  dispute  like 
leaves  in  autumn— except  his  were  never  dry  but 
only  somewhat  crisp.  11  is  readiness  in  such  pro- 
ductions was  remarkable,  and  greatly  enhanced  his 
reputation.  But  the  cause  he  had  at  heart  did  not 
suffer  by  this  vehement  frankness;  and  |>erson- 
ally  he  gained  friends  even  among  those  who  op- 
posed him.  No 
stronger  com- 
mendation could 
he  have  desired 
than  the  words 
of  his  most  emi- 
nent and  formi- 
dable adversary, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Mason  : “ Were  I 
compelled  to  en- 
trust the  safety 
of  my  country  to 
anyone  man.that 
man  should  be 
John  Henry  Ho- 
bart.* By  the 
side  of  this  gen- 
erous en  login  m 
maybe  placed  the 
opinion  of  the 
distinguished  jurist,  Brockholst  Livingston:  “Na- 
ture fitted  him  for  a leader.  . . , Had  he  stud- 
ied hfw  he  would  have  been  upon  the  bench; 
in  the  army,  a major-general  at  least:  in  the 
state,  nothing  under  prime-minister."  During 
these  years  of  varied  and  engrossing  labor,  his  pen 
continued  active.  He  produced  “The  Christian’s 
Manual  " (New  York.  1814),  and  an  “Essay  on  the 
State  of  the  Departed  ” (New  York.  1814);  and  in 
1818  undertook  the  re-publication  of  D’Oyley  and 
Mant’s  family  Bible,  which  largely  occupied  him 
for  five  years  (2  vols.,  1818-’20).  lie  was  also  ac- 
tive in  founding  th©  General  theological  seminary 
in  New  York  citv,  and  in  1821  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  pastoral  theology.  His  heulth.  which 
had  been  some  what  shaken  in  his  boyhood  by  his 
persistent  application  to  study,  broke  down  under 
ail  this  labor,  and  a long  period  of  cessation  from 
it  and  absence  from  its  scene  were  deemed  neces- 
sary. Th©  years  1824-*5  were  spent  in  Europe. 
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While  in  England,  he  published  two  volumes  of 
sermons  on  “Redemption,”  to  meet  the  charge 
industriously  urged  that  in  his  ministrations  ne 
“neglected  the  essentials  for  the  externals  of  re- 
ligion/’ As  they  were  simply  specimens  of  his  or- 
dinary parochial  instructions,  the  accusation  was 
amply  refuted.  On  his  return  in  October,  1825, 
his  first  sermon  was  a comparison  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  two  countries.  Thu  key  to  its  spirit 
was  in  the  words  “ I love  and  revere  England  and 
it**  church ; but  I love  my  own  church  and  coun- 
try better."  For  n time,  the  feelings  toward  him 
of  some  of  his  English  friends  were  chilled,  but 
his  hold  upon  his  own  countrymen  was  greatly 
strengthened.  He  took  up  the  work  of  his  office 
with  renewed  vigor  and  zeal.  The  diocese  and 
state  were  then  conterminous,  and,  though  the  par- 
ishes were  much  fewer  than  at  the  present  day,  the 
facilities  for  travel  were  so  much  less  that  the 
8,000  miles  of  his  visitation  in  1820  represent  an 
amount  of  exposure  and  fatigue  not  equalled  by 
four  times  that  distance  by  rail  and  steamer.  So 
it  continued  for  four  years  more.  Educational  in- 
stitutions, benevolent  and  religious  societies  that 
had  risen  under  his  own  eye,  required  constant  at- 
tention. The  care  of  a rapidly  enlarging  diocese 
made  ever  increasing  demands,  till  the  apparently 
vigorous  frame  suddenly  gave  way;  the  active 
brain  could  order  the  pressing  throng  of  public 
and  official  t houghts  and  cares  no  more ; and  the 
warm,  loving  heart,  which  had  never  failed  to- 
ward family  and  friends  and  the  people  of  his 
charge,  ceased  from  earthly  emotion.  His  disorder, 
which  was  almost  of  life-long  experience,  had  been 
kept  in  check  by  the  use  of  stimulants.  On  this 
last  visitation  of  his  diocese  he  ceased  to  bike  the 
usual  precaution,  and  virtually  yielded  up  his  life 
that  he  might,  “give  no  offence  to  the  brethren,” 
anil  to  those  who,  to  use  his  own  words,  on  setting 
out  on  his  journey,  “flung  the  habit  of  the  bishop 
in  the  teeth  of  the  church.”  His  remains,  with 
those  of  his  wife,  rest  beneath  the  chancel  of 
Trinity  church.  New  York,  in  a plain  massive 
vault,  constructed  for  the  purpose.  his  “ Early 
Life  and  Professional  Years,  by  Prof.  McViokar 
of  Columbia  (New  York.  1834;  republished  in  Eng- 
land. with  an  introduction  by  Rev.  W.  Hook. — Ills 
voungest  sou,  John  Henry,  clergyman,  b.  in  New 
York  city,  1 Oct.,  1817,  was  graduated  at  Colum- 
bia in  1880,  and  in  June,  1841,  was  ordained  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  He  was  engaged 
in  mission  work,  anu  held  various  pastorates  in 
1841-'8,  and  was  then  assistant-minister  of  Trinity 
church.  New  York  citv,  till  1808.  In  1872  he  ac- 
companied Bishop  Whitt  ingham  of  Maryland,  as 
his  chaplain,  to  the  Old  Catholic  congress  in  Co- 
logne. Germany.  For  many  years  he  jias  been  rec- 
tor of  Trinity  church,  Pisnfcill,  N.  Y Colfnuhia 
gave  him  the  degree  of  I).  D.  in  1850.  Or.  Hobart  : 
is  now  (1887)  the  sole  survivor  of  his  father’s  seven  | 
children.  He  has  published  “ Instruction  and  En- 
couragement for  Lent  ’’(New  York,  1859);  “ Medie- 
valism” (1877);  and  “Church  Reform  in  Mexico” 
(1877);  and  has  also  edited  his  father's  “ Festivals 
and  Fasts”  (27th  ed.,  1802),  and  “The  Clergy- 
man's Companion  ” (1808). 

HOBART,  Peter,  clergyman,  b.  in  Ilingham, 
Norfolk,  England,  in  1004;  d.  in  Ilingham,  Mass., 
20  Jan.,  1678.  His  father,  Edmund  Hobart,  emi- 
grated to  New  England  in  1638  and  settled  in 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  Cut  in  1685  removed  to  lling- 
ham,  which  town  he  represented  in  the  general 
court  from  1609  till  1642.  He  died  in  1016.  The 
son  was  graduated  at  Cambridge,  England,  in 
1029,  and  after  teaching  a grammar-school,  belli  a 


pastorate  in  Haverhill,  Suffolk,  until  1685,  when 
ne  joined  his  family  in  Charlestown,  Mass.  He 
settled  a new  town,  which  he  called  Hinghaiu,  and 
established  a Congregational  church,  of  which  he 
was  pastor  until  his  death.  Four  of  his  sons, 
graduates  of  Harvard,  were  Congregational  clergy- 
men, one  of  whom  was  the  successor  of  John 
Eliot,  at  Newton,  in  1704. — His  grandson,  Noah, 
clergyman,  b.  in  Ilingham,  Mass.,  2 Jan.,  1705  ; d. 
in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  6 Dec..  1778,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1724,  and  was  pastor  of  a Congrega- 
tional church  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  from  7 Feb.,  1788, 
until  his  death.  He  took  lart  in  the  controversy 
regarding  the  Episcopal  church, and  wrote,  in  l»e- 
half  of  Presbyterian  ordination,  a pamphlet  en- 
titled “ Serious  Address  to  the  Episcopal  Separa- 
tion ” (■  1748).  He  also  published  several  sermons 
and  “Principles  of  the  Congregational  Church” 
(1754). — His  son.  John  Sloan,  jurist,  b.  in  Fair- 
field.  Conn.,  in  1788;  d.  4 Feb.,  1805,  was  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1757,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
liar,  and  practised  in  New  York  state.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  provincial  convention  in  1775.  a 
member  of  the  New  York  congress,  and  one  of  the 
committee  to  draft  the  state  constitution,  1 Ang., 
1770.  In  July,  1777,  he  became  judge  of  the  New 
York  district  court.  He  held  important  offices  in 
the  state  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  after  which 
he  was  appoint**!  one  of  the  three  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court.  He  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  in  Janu- 
ary, 1798,  but  resigned  in  May.  and  became  judge 
of  the  U.  S.  district  court  of  New  York. 

IIOBHIE,  Selah  R.,  lawyer,  b.  in  Newborg. 
I N.  Y.,  10  March,  1797;  d.  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
28  March.  1854.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  l»ar,  and  began  to  practise  at  Delhi,  Delaware 
co.,  where  he  became  district  attorney  in  1823, 
holding  this  office  till  1827.  He  was  also  brigade- 
major  ami  inspector  of  militia.  He  was  a repre- 
sentative in  congress  from  New  York  as  a Demo- 
crat from  1827  till  1829.  On  the  accession  of 
Gen.  Jackson  to  the  presidency,  he  was  appointed 
second  assistant  postmaster-general,  which  office 
he  held  till  1886,  when  ho  was  made  first  assistant 
| post  master-general,  and  acted  in  this  capacity  till 
1851,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  first  assistant 
postmaster-general  from  1858  till  his  death. 

HOBBY,  Sir  Charles,  soldier,  b.  about  1650; 
d.  in  London.  England,  in  1714.  He  was  the  son 
of  William  Hobby,  a merchant  of  Boston.  He  held 
the  rank  of  colonel,  commanded  a Massachusetts 
regiment,  and  was  senior  officer  at  the  capture  of 
Port  Rovnl.  He  was  knighted  for  his  fortitude  at 
the  time  of  the  earthquake  in  Jamaica  in  1092. — 
His  nephew,  William,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass..  17 
Aug.,  1707;  d.  in  Reading,  Mass.,  18  June,  1765, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1725.  He  was  minis- 
ter of  Reading  from  1782  till  his  death.  Ho  pub- 
lished “ Vindication  of  Whitefield  ” (1745) ; “oelf- 
E xaini  nation  ” (1740);  and  a [namphlct  against 
“Jonathan  Edwards’s  Dismission”  (1751). 

HOBSON.  Edward  Henry,  soldier,  b.  in 
Greensburg,  Kv.,  11  July,  1825.  He  was  educated 
in  common  schools  in  Greensburg  and  Danville, 
Ky.  In  1840  he  enlisted  in  the  2d  regiment  of 
Kentucky  volunteers,  and  was  soon  promoted  to 
1st  lieutenant,  serving  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
22  and  23  Feb.,  1847.  He  was  mustered  out  of 
service  in  June,  1847,  returned  to  Greensburg,  and 
resumed  mercantile  business.  He  was  a director 
of  the  Branch  bank  of  Kentucky  in  1853.  and 
served  as  president  from  1857  till  1801.  He  then 
organized  and  became  colonel  of  the  18th  Kentucky 
volunteers,  serving  at  Camp  Hobson  till  he  moved 
southward  with  Gen.  Buell’s  army  in  February, 
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1862.  He  commanded  his  regiment  at  the  battle  f 
of  Shiloh  with  such  success  that  he  was  nominated 
by  President  Lincoln  for  brigadier-general.  Be- 
fore receiving  this  commission,  he  took  part  in  the 
siege  of  Corinth,  Miss.  He  commanded  a brigade 
at  Perrysville.  Owing  to  the  condition  of  his  regi- 
ment, ne  was  relieved  from  active  service  and 
ordered  to  Mumfordsville,  Kv..  to  protect  the  lines 
of  communication  and  to  discipline  about  10,000 
new  troops.  Receiving  his  commission  as  brigadier- 
general,  ne  was  pliu'ed  in  charge  of  the  southern 
division  of  Kentucky  troops,  was  ordered  to 
Marrowbone,  Ky.,  with  cavalry  and  infantry,  to 
watch  the  movements  of  Gen.  John  Morgan,  and 
after  a slight  engagement  pursued  him  through 
Kentucky.  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  At  Lebanon,  Ky., 
he  was  given  two  brigades  in  connection  with  his 
own  in  the  pursuit  of  Gen.  Morgan,  whom  he  at- 
tacked near  too  Ohio.  He  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Burnside’s  cavalry  corps,  but  owing 
to  impaired  health  was  unable  to  serve,  and  again 
commanded  troops  in  repelling  raids  at  Lexington, 
Ky.  He  was  mustered  out  of  service  in  Septem- 
ber. 1865,  since  which  time  he  lias  been  engaged  in 
business.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  National  Re- 
publican convention  of  1880,  serving  as  a vice-presi- 
dent, and  was  a supporter  of  Gen.  Grant.  He  is 
now  (1887)  president  of  the  southern  division  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  company. 
HODGE.  Charles,  theologian,  b.  in  Philadel- 
hiu,  Pa..  28  Dec.,  1707;  d.  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  19 
une,  1878.  He  was  prepared  for  college  in  the 
academy  of  Somerville,  N.  J..  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1815. 
and  at  thetheologi-  ' 
cal  seminary  there 
in  1819.  lie  was 
made  instructor  in 
the  theological  sem- 
inary in  1820,  and 
professor  of  orien- 
tal and  biblical  lit- 
erature in  1822.  Af- 
ter 1820  he  spent 
two  years  in  Eu- 
rope studying  in 
the  universities  of 
Paris,  Halle,  and 
Berlin.  On  his  re- 
//  /ft  //  . / r»  turn  in  1828  he  re-  , 
■&  /(  *2«  tcJ  c 0 *4  sumod  his  profess- 

orship, and  in  1840  j 
was  given  the  chair  of  didactic  and  exeget ical  I 
theology,  to  which  polemical  theology  whs  added 
in  1852*.  He  founded  the  “Biblical  Repertory”  | 
in  1825,  enlarged  its  plan  in  1829,  changing  its 
name  to  the  **  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  1 
Review.”  and  remained  its  editor  until  it  was 
changed  to  the  ” Presbyterian  Quarterly  and 
Princeton  Review  ” in  1871.  Selections  from  his 
contributions  to  this  periodical  have  been  reprint- 
ed in  “Princeton  Theological  Essays’*  (2  vols., 
1846-’7)  and  in  his  “ Essays  and  Reviews  ”(1857). 
In  18445  he  was  moderator  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the*  Presbyterian  church  (old  school),  and  in  1858 
one  of  a committee  to  revise  the  “ Book  of  Dis- 
cipline.” A volume  has  been  published  containing 
a record  of  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  his 
professorship,  which  was  celebrated  at  Princeton, 
24  April,  1872.  On  this  occasion  the  graduates  en- 
dowed the  “Charles  Hodge  Professorship”  with 
#50,000.  and  presented  Prof.  Hodge  with  #15.000. 
l>r.  Hodge’s  stvle  Is  clear  und  argumentative;  as 
a controversialist  he  is  logical  and  fair,  and  he  I 
is  regarded  as  a leader  of  Presbyterian  thought. 


The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  bv  Rut- 
gers in  1854,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  by  Washington 
college  in  1864.  His  publications  are  “Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  "(Philadelphia,  1835*; 
abridged  ed.,  1836;  rewritten  and  enlarged  ed., 
1866);  “Constitutional  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States”  (2  vols.,  1840-*1); 
“The  Way  of  Life”  (1842);  commentaries  on 
“Ephesians”  (1856),  “1  Corinthians”  (1857).  and 
“2  Corinthians”  (I860);  “What  is  Darwinism f” 
(1874);  and  “Systematic  Theology.”  his  principal 
work  (3  vols..  1871-*2).  See  his  life  bv  his  son, 
Archibald  A.  Hodge  (New  York,  1880). — llis  broth- 
er. Hugh  Lenox,  physician,  b.  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  27  June,  1796;  d.  there,  20  Feb..  1873,  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1814.  and  at  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1818.  In  1820  he  began  to  practise  in  Philadelphia, 
after  spending  two  years  in  India,  and  obtaining 
there  a Knowledge  of  cholera.  During  the  epidemic 
of  1832.  he  was  active  in  the  cholera  hospitals  and 
successful  in  his  plan  of  treatment.  In  1821  ho 
taught  the  anatomical  class  of  Dr.  William  E.  Hor- 
ner. who  was  then  in  Europe.  He  was  apix>inted  in 
1823  to  lecture  on  surgery  in  the  school  that  sub- 
sequently  tun-aine  the  “ Medical  Instit  ute."  and  also 
became  physician  to  the  Philadelphia  almshouse. 
In  18515  he  was  elected  professor  of  obstetrics  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  held  this  chair 
t ill  1863,  when  he  became  emeritus  professor.  Dur- 
ing his  service  he  made  several  important  medical 
invent  ions.  He  was  active  in  the  councils  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  Dr.  Hodge  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL.  I).  from  Princeton  in  1872.  He  wrote 
much  for  medical  journals,  and  was  the  author  of 
“ Diseases  Peculiar  to  Women  "(Philadelphia,  1859); 
“ Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics  ” (1864) : and 
“ Fceticide ” (1869). — Charles’s  son,  Archibald  Al- 
exander, clergyman,  b.  in  Princeton,  X.  J.,  18 
July,  1823;  d.  there.  11  Nov..  1886.  was  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1841.  and  at  the  theological  semi- 
nary in  1847.  For  three  years  he  was  a missionary 
in  India,  returning  in  1850.  He  held  charges  in 
Lower  West  Nottingham,  Md.,  from  1851  till  1855, 
in  Fredericksburg,  Va..  from  1855  till  1861,  and  in 
Wilkeebarre,  Pa.,  ill  1861-’4.  From  1864  till  1877 
he  was  professor  of  didactic  theology  in  Western 
theological  seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  during  which 
time  he  was  also  pastor  of  a Presbyterian  church. 
In  1877  he  was  appointed  associate  professor  of 
didactic  and  polemic  theology  at  Princeton,  suc- 
ceeding his  father  in  1878.  fie  was  a member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Princeton,  and  for  a time 
an  editor  of  the  “ Presbyterian  Review.”  He  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  D.  l>.  from  Princeton  in  18452 
and  LL.  I),  from  Worcester  college,  Ohio,  in  1876. 
He  was  the  author  of  “ Outlines  of  Theology,” 
which  is  used  as  a text-book,  and  has  ltcen  trans- 
lated into  Welsh,  modem  Greek,  anti  Hindustano 
(New  York,  I860);  “The  Atonement”  (1868):  “A 
Commentary  on  Confession  of  Faith  ”(1869) ; “ The 
Life  of  Charles  Hodge"  (1880);  and  the  “Manual 
of  Forms”  (1883).  His  “Popular  Lectures  on 
Theological  Themes”  were  published  after  his 
death  (1887). — Hugh  I^enox’s  son,  Hugh  Lenox, 
physician,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  80  July,  1886; 
d.  there.  10  June,  1881.  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1855  and  in  medi- 
cine there  in  1858.  In  1861  he  was  appointed 
demonstrator  of  surgery  and  chief  of  the  surgical 
dispensary  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  1870  was  made  demonstrator  of  anatomy.  He 
was  attached  to  the  U.  8.  Satterlee  hospital  at. 
Philadelphia  during  the  civil  war,  and  was  also  a 
surgeon  in  the  Pennsylvania  reserve  corps,  serving 
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in  McClellan’s  campaign,  before  Richmond,  in  the 
Gettysburg  campaign,  and  at  Fredericksburg  in 
Grant’s  advance  on  Richmond.  He  was  consulting 
surgeon  to  many  charitable  institutions,  served  as 
president  of  the  Pathological  society,  and  was  a 
member  of  various  medical  associations.  He  con- 
tributed freely  to  medical  literature*  on  his  original 
investigations  on  the  subjects  of  metallic  sutures, 
the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  thigh  by  improved 
apparat  us,  the  drainage  of  wounds  by  a solid  metal 
probe,  deformities  after  hip  disease,  tracheotomy 
in  cases  of  pseudo-membranous  croup,  ovariotomy, 
and  excision  of  the  hip-joint. 

HODGE,  George  B.,  soldier,  b.  in  Fleming 
county,  Ky„  8 April,  1828.  He  was  educated  at 
the  U.  S.  naval  academy,  Annapolis,  McL,  became 
a midshipman.  10  I>ec.,  1845.  and  afterward  acting 
lieutenant,  but  resigned  in  1851.  He  was  an  un- 
successful candidate  for  congress  in  1852,  was  sub- 
sequently admitted  to  the  liar  at  Newport,  Kv., 
and  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1859.  In 
1800  he  was  nn  elector  on  the  Breckinridge  ticket. 
He  entered  the  Confederate  service  as  a private  in 
1801,  an«l  was  soon  afterward  chosen  to  represent 
Kentucky  in  the  Confederate  congress.  While  not 
at  Richmond,  ho  was  in  the  Held,  and  was  made 
•captain  and  assistant  adjutant-general  in  Breck- 
inridge’s division.  He  was  promoted  major  for 
gallantry  at  Shiloh,  and  colonel  in  1864,  serving 
as  inspector-general.  Ho  became  a brigadier-gen- 
eral, and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
subsequently  commanding  the  districts  of  east 
liouisiana  and  Mississippi  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  then  resumed  practice  at  Newport,  Kv., 
and  was  an  elector  on  the  Greeley  ticket  in  18(2. 
He  was  state  senator  in  18 73-’ 7. 

HODGE.  James  Thatcher,  geologist,  b.  in 
Plymouth.  Mass.,  12  March,  1810;  d. in  Lake  Huron, 
120  Oct.,  1871.  He  was  a descendant  of  Dr.  James  j 
Thatcher,  the  medical  historian  of  the  Revolution-  ' 
ary  war,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1836. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  geology  and 
mineralogy,  and  his  scientific  knowledge  and  zeal 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  professional  experts,  i 
He  was  employed  on  the  state  geological  survey  of  j 
Maine  under  l)r.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  ami  on  that 
of  Pennsylvania  under  Prof.  Henry  D.  Rogers, 
also  at  times  serving  on  the  geological  surveys  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Ohio.  Mr.  Hodge  afterward 
took  part  in  several  enterprises  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  promotion  of 
mechanical  inventions.  He  travelled  extensively 
through  this  country  and  England,  and  wrote 
valuable  papers  on  scientific  and  industrial  topics, 
including  numerous  articles  in  the  “ New  Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia.”  For  some  years  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  explorat  ions  of  ihe  mining  regions  of 
the  territories,  and  for  several  months  la-fore  his 
death  was  employed  on  a geological  investigation 
in  the  Lake  oujierior  region.  On  his  return  he 
embarked  on  the  steamer  **  R.  G.  Cobum,”  which 
was  lost  in  Luke  Huron. 

HODGE,  Samuel,  clergyman,  b.  in  Fork,  Sul- 
livan co..  Term.,  7 June,  1829.  He  was  graduated 
at  Washington  college,  Tenn.,  in  1850,  and  at 
Princeton  theological  seminary  in  1853.  He  was 
ordained  in  1854,  supplied  New  Providence  church, 
Hawkins  co„  Tenn.,  in  1855,  and  in  1857  became  a 
professor  in  Washington  college,  where  he  re- 
mained until  it  was  disbanded  during  the  civil 
war.  Leaving  Tennessee  in  1805  he  went  to  Iowa 
to  become  professor  of  languages  in  Lenox  collegi- 
ate institute  in  Hunkintoii.  In  1800  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  Lenox  institute,  but  resigned 
lu  1882.  He  also  had  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 


church  in  this  town  from  1860  till  1876.  He  now 
(1887)  resides  in  Lake  Forest,  111.  In  1872  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Iowa  university. 
He  has  published  “The  Centennial  of  New  Bethel 
Presbyterian  Church,  Tennessee  ” (Bristol,  1882). 

HOIMiKS.  Kdward.  organist,  b.  in  Bristol,  Eng- 
land. 20  July.  1790;  d.  there.  1 Sept.,  1876.  He 
engaged  in  the  stationery  business  with  his  father, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1818,  was  appointed  organist 
of  St.  James's  church,  Bristol,  in  1819,  and  of  St, 
Nicholas’s  church  in  1821.  He  entered  Sydney  Sus- 
sex college,  Cambridge,  in  May,  1825,  and  received 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  in  music,  5 July, 
1825.  He  retired  from  business  in  1830,  and  in 
1835  went  to  Toronto.  Cannda,  and  in  1838  to  New 
York,  where  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  mu- 
sic in  Trinity  parish  in  1839.  In  1846  his  duties 
were  restricted  to  Trinity  church,  then  newly  built. 
For  its  consecration  he  composed  his  “ consecration 
service,”  first  performed  on  ascension-day,  1846. 
He  retained  his  place  in  Trinity  church  until  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  physical 
disability,  and  in  1868  returned  to  his  native  citv. 

IIODGKS,  Silas  Henry,  lawyer,  b.  in  Claren- 
don, Vt,  12  Jan..  1804;  d.  in  Washington,  D. 

21  April,  1875.  His  ancestors  settled  in  Bristol 
county,  Maas.,  in  1680.  His  grandfather.  Dr.  Silas 
Hodges,  was  a soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  his 
father,  Henrv,  was  judge  of  Rutland  county,  Vt., 
from  1821  till  1824.  The  son  was  graduated  at 
Middlebury  in  1821,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1825.  In  1832  he  abandoned  his  pro- 
fession, studied  theology,  and  became  a Congrega- 
tional clergyman,  preaching  till  1841.  when  he  re- 
sumed his  law  practice  in  Rutland,  and  continued 
it  till  1801.  From  1845  till  1850  he  was  auditor  of 
accounts  for  Vermont.  He  was  appointed  com- 
missioner of  patents  on  9 Nov..  1852.  and  held  this 
office  till  25  March,  1853.  On  5 April,  1801,  he  whs 
made  examiner-in-chief  in  the  U.  S.  patent-office, 
which  post  he  held  until  his  death. 

HODG1NS,  John  George,  Canadian  author,  h. 
in  Dublin.  Ireland,  12  Aug.,  1821.  He  came  to 
Canada  with  relatives  in  1833,  and  was  educated  at 
Upper  Canada  college  and  Victoria  college,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1856.  In  1846  he  Inx-aine  sec- 
retary of  the  Ixtard  of  education  for  Upper  Canada, 
and  in  Octolier,  1870,  lie  was  appointed  deputy 
minister  of  education  for  Ontario,  which  office  he 
now  (1887)  holds.  He  was  graduated  in  the  facul- 
ty of  law  in  Toronto  university,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived in  1860  the  degree  of  LL.  B.,  and  in  1870 
the  degree  of  LL.  I).,  and  the  same  year  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Ontario.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  international  congress  of  educators  that  met  at 
! New  Orleans  in  1885,  became  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
geographical  society  in  1861,  received  the  decora  - 
i tion  of  the  palm-leaf  from  France  in  1879.  and 
' was  awarded  a confederation  medal  in  1886.  Since 
his  first  official  connection  with  educational  mat- 
ters, no  other  person  in  Ontario  has  been  so  in- 
strumental in  perfecting  the  school  system  of  that 
province.  Freni  1855  till  1879  he  was  chief  editor 
of  the  Upper  Canada  “Journal  of  Education.” 
He  is  the  author  of  “ Lovell’s  General  Geography  ” 
(Montreal.  1862);  “School  History  of  Canada” 
(1862);  “Canadian  School  Speaker  and  Reciter” 
(1802);  “Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Queen” 
(1870);  “The  School-House  and  its  Architecture ” 
(Toronto,  1872);  “School  Manual”  (1870);  “Lec- 
tures on  School  Law  ” (1870);  and  “ Report  of  the 
Educational  Features  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
at  Philadelphia “ < 1877). 

HUDGINS.  Thomas  < 'anudian  lawyer,  b.  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1886*  lie  was  educated  in  Dub- 
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Jin,  in  Bristol.  England,  and  nt  University  college 
“'Toronto,  where  ho  was  graduated  in  1850.  lie  was 
appointed  a queen's  counsel  in  1873.  a bencher  of 
law  society  in  1874.  und  chairman  of  Us  legal 
^educational  committee  in  1875.  Ho  was  senior  law- 
-xaminer  in  Toronto  university  for  several  years, 
*.^ntil  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  law  society  in 
he -senate  of  that  institution.  He  was  one  of  the 
. -^ripnators  of  the  Toronto  university  association, 
^nd  has  been  president  of  the  literary  and  scientific 
«6^oriety  of  that  institution.  He  was  elected  to  the 
p^ariiament  of  Ontario  in  1871,  and  became  master- 
j^o-oniinary  of  the  supreme  court  in  October,  1883. 
•^^ogvtbcr  with  Robert  A.  Harrison  (afterward  chief 
Sf^istice)he  edited  a volume  of**  Municipal  Law  Re- 
ports” (1863),  and  has  also  published  educational 
law  manuals  and  other  works.  He  was  a con- 
tributor and  equity  reporter  to  the  Upper  Canada 
“Law  Journal  * for  several  years,  and  nas  written 
on  parliamentary  and  legal  questions. 

HoIHiKINSON,  John,  actor,  b.  in  Kngland  in 
1701:  d.  near  Bladensburg.  Md..  12  Sept.,  1805.  In 
1792  he  came  to  this  counter,  and  first  ap|>eared  at 
the  Southwark  theatre  in  Philadelphia  as  Belcour, 
m the  **  West  Indian.”  Soon  afterward  he  ap- 
peared in  New  York  on  his  opening  night  at 
the  John  street  theatre  at  Vapid  in  “The  Drama- 
tist." Ijatcr  he  went  to  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  cities.  In  1703  he  taught  out  the  interest  of 
John  Hen  nr  in  the  theatrical  firm  of  llallam  and 
Henry,  and  in  1708  became  the  active  manager  of 
the  Boston  theatre.  On  the  opening  night  of  that 
rear  he  recited  a prologue  written  bv  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  and  later  in  the  season,  when  President  John 
Adorn*  attended  the  theatre,  introduced  and  wing 
for  the  first  time  the  song  of  •*  Adams  and  Liberty. 
Hia  career  was  checkered  by  successes  and  mis- 
fortunes, until  he  retired  from  management  in 
favor  of  William  Dunlap.  One  of  his  favorite 
chajwters  was  that  of  Osmond  in  “The  Castle 
Spectre."  Dunlap  says  his  real  forte  was  low  com- 
edy. Such  was  his  versatility  that  in  a single  season, 
in  Charleston,  S.  C„  he  acted  eighty  different  char- 
acters; and  such  his  memory  that,  after  a few 
reacting*,  he  could  recite  perfectly  any  new  part. 
He  was  also  an  efficient.  stage-manager.  Hodgkin- 
wkw  wrote  several  short-lived  plays  that  were  never 
yofeiluhed.— His  wife.  Arabella,  actress,  b.  in  Kng- 
vaad  about  1765;  d.  in  New  York  city  in  Septem- 
ber. 1£04,  appeared  as  Miss  Brett  at  the  Haymarket 
A‘  ‘ ...  ’ “ joined 

^ s Miss 

Brett  came  to  this  country  in  company  with  Hodg- 
kinsm,  and  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  New  York 
city  she  was  married  to  him.  Her  first  nptM-ar- 
ance  here  was  at  the  Southwark  theatre  in  Phila- 
delphia, within  the  year  of  her  arrival.  In  the  year 
following  she  became  a member  of  the  company  of 
the  John  street  theatre  in  New  York.  and.  in  course 
of  time,  she  visited  other  large  cities  of  the  Union. 
Mm  llodgkinson's  ability  was  confined  to  singing 
part*,  and  the  personation  of  romps  and  young 
girlish  characters. 

HODGSON,  Francis,  clergyman,  b.  in  Puf- 
«eld,  England,  13  Feb..  1805;  d.  16  April,  1877. 
He  early  came  to  the  United  States,  and  settle! 
with  his  family  in  West  Chester,  Pa.  In  1828  his 
aetire  ministry  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
brgan.  with  im  appointment  at  Dauphin.  Pa., 
which  w&i  followed  by  pastorates  in  Philadelphia, 
Yew  York,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  elsewhere. 
//»•  <Va.i  presiding  elder  of  the  South  Philadelphia 
during  1859-^02.  He  was  the  author  of  an 
n into  the  System  of  New  Divinity" 
)) ; “The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of 
« — 1° 
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theatre,  London,  in  1784,  ami  subsequently  join 
the  company  of  comedians  in  Bath.  In  1792  M 


Methodism  Defended”;  “The  Calvinist  io  Doctrine 
of  Predestination  Examined  and  Refuted”  (Phila- 
delphia, 1855);  and  **  Fidelity  to  Truth.” 

HODGSON,  Sir  Robert,  Canadian  jurist,  b.  in 
Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  1798;  d. 
16  Sept.,  1880.  He  was  educated  at  the  Collegi- 
ate school,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  and  admitted  to 
tho  bar  of  that  province  in  1819.  He  was  ap- 
pointed surrogate  and  judge  of  probate  for  Prince 
Edward  Island  in  1828,  attorney -general  and  advo- 
cate-general the  same  year,  president  of  the  legis- 
lative council  in  1840, "and  acting  chief  justice  in 
1841.  In  1851,  on  the  introduction  of  responsible 
government  into  the  colony,  he  resigned  all  these 
offices  except  those  of  surrogate  and  judge  of  pro- 
bate. He  was  again  appointed  chief  justice  in 

1852,  and  judge  of  the  court  of  vice-admiralty  in 

1853.  He  Administered  the  government  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  in  1865  and  1868.  and  from  July, 
1873,  till  July,  1874,  when  he  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  island,  and  retained  this 
office  till  July,  1879.  He  was  knighted  in  1869. 

HOE,  Robert,  manufacturer,  b.  in  Leicester- 
shire, England,  29  Oct,  1784;  d.  in  Westchester 
county,  N.  Y.,  4 Jan.,  1833.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  a joiner  by  his  father,  who  was  a farmer,  but 
succeeding  in  purchasing  his  articles  of  indenture 
from  his  master,  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1803.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  New  York  he 
found  employment  at  his  trade,  and  after  the  in- 
vention by  his  brother-in-law,  Peter  Smith,  of  a 
hand  printing-press,  was  associated  with  him  and 
his  brother,  Matthew  Smith,  in  their  manufacture. 
In  1823  he  succeeded  to  tho  sole  control  of  the 
business,  which  rapidly  developed  with  the  in- 
creased demand  for  presses  and  other  printing 
material.  The  Hoe  press  was  brought  out  by  him, 
and  built  from  ideas  that  were  obtained  from  the 
English  fiat -lied  cylinder  presses.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  tho  first  Aim-rinin  machinist  to  employ 
steam  as  a motor  for  his  machinery.  Failing 
health  compelled  his  retirement  from  business  in 
1832,  and  he  died  during  the  following  year.— His 
son,  Richard  March,  inventor,  b.  in  New  York 
citv,  12  Sept.,  1812;  d.  in  Florence,  Italy.  7 June, 
1886,  entered  his  fathers  workshop  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  became  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  de- 
tail of  the  business,  and  was  made  senior  member 
of  the  firm  in  1833.  He  showed  considerable  in- 
ventive skill,  and  kept  steady  pace  with  the  de- 
mands on  his  establishment  for  improved  and 
rapid  presses.  In  the  style  of  press  that  was 
prevalent  when  he  entered  business,  tho  typo  was 

filaoed  on  a fiat  lied,  inked  by  a roller  that  travelled 
»ack  anil  forth,  und  then  laid  under  a cylinder 
which  carried  the  He  soon  improved  this 

method  by  placing  the  type  on  a fixed  cylinder, 
and  making  the  impression-cylinders  travel  around 
it.  Later  he  placed  the  type  on  a revolving  cylin- 
der, in  contact  with  which  revolved  four  iron  im- 
pression-cylinders. each  currying  sheets  of  paper. 
This  rotary  press  liecame  known  as  Hoe’s  “light- 
ning press."  At  first  it  consisted  of  but  two  cyl- 
inders, but  their  number  was  increased  to  four,  six, 
eight,  and  finally  to  ten.  Subsequently  he  built  a 
press  cu| table  of  printing  from  a long  sheet,  or 
web.  of  paper,  anil  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet  at  a 
single  operation.  This  press  is  a combination  of 
the  most  delicate  and  intricate  devices.  A roll  of 
paper  five  miles  long  is  put  through  the  inachino 
at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  feet  a minute.  As  the 
sheets  come  out  they  are  passed  over  a knife  which 
cuts  them  apart,  und  they  are  then  run  through 
an  apiuiratUH  which  folds  them  for  the  mail  or  for 
carriers.  These  completely  printed  and  folded 
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newspapers  are  delivered  as  quickly  as  the  eye  can  ] 
follow  them.  lie  early  added  the  production  of  j 
steel  saws  to  his  business,  and  the  manufacture  of 
these  was  gradually  improved.  In  1837  he  visited 
England,  and  obtained  a patent  for  a better  pro- 
cess of  grinding  saws,  lit*  establishes!  in  New 
York,  in  connection  with  his  factory,  an  appren- 
tice’s school,  where  free  instruction  was  given. 
Mr.  Hoe  acquired  a large  fortune,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  travelling  in  Europe  for  his 
health. — Another  son,  Robert,  b.  in  New  York 
city,  19  July,  1815;  d.  in  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  13 
Sept.,  1884.  was  associated  with  his  father  and 
elder  brother  in  business.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  National  academy  of  design,  and  a 
patron  of  young  artists. — Robert,  son  of  the  sec- 
ond Robert,  b.  in  New  York  city,  10  March,  1839, 
is  at  present  (1887)  senior  member  of  the  firm,  and 
is  also  president  of  the  Grolier  club,  an  organiza- 
tion for  promoting  the  arts  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
duction of  books.  He  ha*  edited  “The  Print  Col- 
lector,” bv  J.  Maberley  (New  York,  1880). 

II 0 EC  k EX,  Christian,  missionary,  b.  in  Up- 
per Brabant;  d.  on  the  Missouri  river,  19  June,  ( 
1851.  lie  became  a member  of  the  Jesuit  order 
in  Belgium,  and  was  sent  to  labor  among  the  In- 
dians. In  1836  he  assisted  Father  Van  Quicken- 
banie  in  founding  a mission  among  the  Kickapoos, 
After  the  death  of  the  former  he  remained  a few 
months  with  this  tribe,  and  then  took  charge  of 
the  Pottawatomie  mission  of  St.  Stanislaus  on 
Osage  river.  Here  he  not  only  cared  for  the  spirit- 
ual interests  of  his  flock,  but  gave  them  lessons  in 
agriculture.  He  next  visited  the  Ottawa.*,  con- 
verted their  chief,  and  did  much  to  Iwnish  intoxi- 
cation from  among  the  tribe,  afterward  preaching 
among  the  Sioux,  Gros  Ventres,  Ricarees,  Man- 
dan*.  and  Assiniltoins,  of  whom  he  baptized 
about  400.  In  1843  he  founded  the  mission  of  St.  I 
Ignatius  among  the  Kalispiels.  He  built  a church  | 
thirty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Clark  river,  and  , 
converted  most  of  the  tribe,  at  the  same  time 
teaching  them  to  build  log-houses  and  sow  grain. 
From  inis  station  he  visited  the  Zingomenes  and 
four  other  tri be*,  and  completed  the  conversion  of  : 
the  Shuvelpi  Indians  that  Imd  been  begun  by  Do  j 
Sract.  lie  afterward  went  to  St.  Louis,  and  died 
of  cholera  while  sailing  up  the  Missouri  on  the  I 
wav  back  to  his  mission.  Father  Hocckcn  was 
well  acquainted  with  many  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guages and  with  their  peculiar  customs. 

HOLY,  Josephine,  actress,  b.  in  Liverpool. 
England,  in  June.  1824.  She  is  the  eldest  of  four  i 
sisters,  whose  maiden  names  were  Shaw,  ami  to-  1 
pettier  with  them  and  her  brother  l>egaii  her  pub- 
lic life  as  a tiallad-siuger  in  various  museums. 
After  her  marriage  with  William  H.  Russell  in 
1839,  she  appeared  in  small  parts  at  the  National 
theatre  in  New  York,  and  thereafter  became  a 
stock  actress  in  other  places.  In  1849  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell was  connected  with  Burton's  Chambers  street 
theatre,  and  from  1854  was  a conspicuous  mem- 
ber of  Wallack's  theatre.  New  York.  During  a , 
brief  interval  in  1857  she  was  also  seen  at  the  | 
Walnut  street  theatre  in  Philadelphia.  Her  last  I 
performances  were  at  Wallack’s  theatre.  In  1847 
Mrs.  Russell  wa*  divorced  from  her  husband,  and 
two  years  later  she  married  John  Hoey,  manager 
of  Adams  express  company,  New  York  city.  Al- 
though her  manner  was  somewhat  crold  nnd  arti- 
ficial. she  wa*  popular  in  high-comedv  jMirts, 

HOFF,  llenry  Kuhn,  naval  ofllrcr,  b.  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1809;  d.  in  Washington,  I).  C.,  25 
Dec.,  1878.  He  was  ap|>ointcd  a midshipman 
from  South  Carolina  on  28  Oct.,  1823,  comm  is-  ! 


sioned  lieutenant  on  3 March,  1831,  and  com- 
mander on  6 Feb.,  1854.  In  1861 -’2  he  commanded 
the  steam  sloop  “ Lancaster”  of  the  Pacific  squad- 
ron. He  was  promoted  commodore  on  16  July. 
1862,  was  on  special  duty  in  1863,  and  afterward 
on  ordnance  duty  in  Philadelphia  till  1867.  He 
was  made  a rear-admiral  on  13  April,  1867,  and  in 
l868-’9  commanded  the  North  Atlantic  squadron. 
During  the  Culmn  insurrection,  which  tiegan  in 
October,  1868,  he  promptly  and  energetically  inter- 
fered to  protect  resident  American  citizens,  who 
suffered  injustice  from  Spanish  officials.  He  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list  on  19  Sept.,  1868,  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  August,  1869,  was 
a member  of  the  retiring  board,  and  in  1870  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  visitors  at  Annai>olis. 

HOFFMAN,  Heckman  Yerplanck,  naval  offi- 
cer, b.  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  28  Nov.,  1789 : d. 
in  Jamaica,  I.*.  1.,  10  I>ecM  1834.  He  entered  the 
navy  as  midshipman  on  4 July,  1805,  was  commis- 
sioned lieutenant  on  21  May,  1812,  and  commander 
on  5 March,  1817,  and  reached  the  grade  of  captain 
on  7 March,  1829.  He  served  first  in  the  *•  Argus  ” 
under  Capt.  Trippe.  and  was  attached  later  to  the 
frigate  “Constitution,”  and  participated  in  all  her 
battles.  He  was  present  at  the  victory  over  the 
English  ship  "Gnerricrc”  on  19  Aug.,  1812,  at 
that  over  the  “ Java  ” on  29  Dec.,  1812,  and  at  the 
combat  with  the  “Ovane”  and  **  Levant”  off  Ma- 
deira on  20  Feb.,  1820,  and  carried  the  “C’yane” 
into  New  York. 

HOFFMAN.  David,  lawyer,  b.  in  Baltimore. 
Md..  25  Dec.,  1784;  d.  in  New  York  c ity,  11  Nov., 
1854.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  studvof  the  law, 
became  a member  of  the  Maryland  imr,  and  was 
professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Maryland 
from  1817  till  1836,  when  the  professorship  was 
abolished.  He  then  visited  Europe  for  relaxation, 
and  remained  abroad  two  years.  On  his  return  he 
took  part  in  the  presidential  canvass  as  an  earnest 
supporter  of  Gen.  William  H.  Harrison,  and  was 
an  elector  from  Maryland.  After  the  election  he 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  practised  law  there 
till  1847,  when  he  went  to  Europe  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  preparation  of  a work  on  the  history  of 
the  world.  While  in  Ixmdon  he  contributed  to 
the  “Times”  a scries  of  articles  on  the  political 
and  social  arrangements  and  economical  condition 
of  the  United  States.  He  returned  from  England 
in  Decemlier,  1853,  in  order  to  regulate  his  private 
affairs,  and  while  travelling  on  business  died  from 
an  attack  of  apoplexy.  He  had  received  degrees 
from  the  universities  of  G6tt ingen  and  Oxford. 
When  entering  upon  his  professorship  he  pul>- 
lished  “ A Course  of  Legal  Study  ” (1817;  2d  ecL, 
1836),  which  was  commended  hv  the  most  eminent 
jurists  for  its  plan  and  execution.  He  also  pul>- 
lished  “Legal  Outlines,”  an  epitome  of  the  prac- 
tice and  study  of  the  lawr  (1836);  two  volumes  en- 
titled  4 Miscellaneous  Thoughts  on  Men,  Manners, 
and  Things,”  by  “ Anthony  Grumbler,  of  Grum- 
bleton  Hall,  Esq.”  (1837);  “Viator,  or  a Peep 
into  my  Note-Book  ” (1841),  in  which  he  discussed 
in  a popular  style  questions  of  law',  religion,  art, 
and  literature,  and  opposed  the  radical  tendencies 
of  American  thought ; and  “ I^cgal  Hints,’*  a con- 
densation of  the  ideas  relating  to  professional  de- 
portment contained  in  “ A Course  of  Ijegal  Study,” 
with  the  addition  of  some  counsel  to  law-student* 
(1846).  The  work  on  which  he  wa*  engaged  in 
England  is  entitled  “Chronicle®  selected  from  the 
Originals  of  Cartaphilus,  the  Wandering  Jew.” 
He  employed  the  legend  to  embellish  an  epito- 
mized history  of  government  and  religion  since 
the  time  of  Christ.  Two  volumes,  bringing  the 
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history  down  to  the  year  573,  wore  issued  in  a 
striking  form  (I^mdoti,  1H5C1).  The  third  volume 
was  partly  in  type  when  the  author  returned  to 
the  United  States.  Three  other  volumes  had  been 
in  threat  part  written.  Mr.  HoiTman  also  left 
“Moot  Court  Dedstooa,”  and  an  “ Abridgment  of 
Lord  Coke’s  He  porta,  with  Notes.” 

HOFFMAN.  David  Bancroft,  physician,  b.  in 
Rainbridge.  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y.,  25  July,  1827. 
He  studied  medicine  in  his  father’s  office,  and  at- 
tended lectures  at  Hush  and  Jefferson  medical  col- 
leges. He  crossed  the  plains  in  1849,  and  spent 
two  years  in  California.  In  185l-’8  he  was  a sur- 
geon on  mail  steamers  from  New  York  to  Aapin- 
wall  and  from  Panama  to  San  Francisco.  He  then 
settled  in  San  Diego,  Cal.,  was  coroner  and  after- 
ward postmaster  there,  and  represented  the  county 
in  the  legislature  in  1861-’2.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  from  Toland  medical  college  in  San 
Francisco  in  1884.  During  the  civil  war  he  served 
as  a field-surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  afterward 
as  a contract-surgeon  till  1880.  fn  1888  howa.su 
presidential  elector,  in  1885 *-’73  collector  of  cus- 
toms at  San  Diego,  and  in  1870- *5  lT.  S.  commis- 
sioner in  bankruptcy.  He  engaged  in  railroad 
enterprises,  and  was  chosen  president  of  the  San 
Diego  and  San  Bernardino  railroad  company.  He 
published  a “Medical  History  of  Son  Diego  Coun- 
ty ” (San  Francisco,  1884). 

HOFFMAN,  John  N„  clergyman,  b.  in  Adams 
county.  Pa.,  16  Jan.,  1804 : d.  in  Heading.  Pa..  26 
•Inly.  1857.  He  studied  theology  under  the  Rev. 
Frederick  D.  Shaeffer,  entered  the  ministry  in 
1825,  and  was  pastor  of  Lutheran  churches  at 
Taneytown,  Md„  till  18211,  and  Chambcrsburg,  Pa., 
till  1842.  For  the  next  eleven  years  he  preached  at 
Carlisle,  and  during  that  period  held  the  office  of 
pnsidentof  the  West  Pennsylvania  synod  for  three 
rears.  In  1853  he  assumed  charge  uf  a church  in 
Lebanon.  Pa.,  and  a few  months  later  was  colled 
to  Reading,  where  he  remained  till  hi*  death,  lie 
published  a translation  of  Arndt’s  “True  Chris- 
tian itv”  (Chambcrsburg,  1834);  a volume  of  “ Evan- 
gelical Hymns,  Original  and  Selected  ” (18218);  “ A 
Collection  of  Texts  ” : and  “The  Broken  Platform, 
» Defence  of  the  Symbolical  Books  of  the  Luther- 
an Church  ” (Philadelphia.  1858). 

HOFFMAN,  John  Thompson,  governor  of 
New  York,  b.  in  Sing  Sing.  N.  V’..  10  Jan.,  1828. 
Hr  was  graduated  at  Union  college  in  1846,  studiisl 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  January.  1849. 
He  actpiinsl  an  extensive  practice  in  New  York 
<*ity,  ami  Interested  himself  in  polities,  joining  the 
Tammany  organization  in  1854.  He  was  elected 
recorder  in  1880,  re-elected  in  1883,  and  in  July  "f 
the  latter  year  delivered  severe  sentences  against 
persons  that  had  been  engaged  in  the  draft  riots, 
lie  was  elected  by  the  Democrats  mayor  of  New 
York  city  in  1885,  and  re-elected  in  18«'7.  lie  was 
ftrrt  nominated  a candidate  for  governor  in  1886. 
and  defented  by  Hetiben  E.  Fenton,  but  in  1*08 
was  rwiommated  and  elected,  ami  in  1870  was  re- 
elected. The  “1*1111110  Papers  of  Governor  Hoff- 
man ’ were  published  (Albany.  1872). 

HOFFM  AN.  Michael,  politician,  b.  in  Clifton 
Park.  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y„  in  1788 ; d.  in  Brooklyn, 
X.  Y..  27  SrpL,  1848.  He  studied  medicine,  and 
afterward  law,  was  admitted  to  the  lair,  and  began 
practice  at  Herkimer.  He  was  elected  to  congress 
w a Democrat  In  1824,  and  re-elected  for  the  three 
attending  terms,  nerving  from  5 Dec.,  1825,  to  2 
Marsh,  1*213.  In  1838-ti  ho  was  canal  oommis- 
whut  of  the  state  of  New  York.  He  was  ap- 
pointed register  of  the  land-office  at  Saginaw,  III., 
ffl  18250.  *ul**s|ue-  returned  to  Herkimer,  and 
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was  a member  of  the  New  York  legislature  in 
1841,  1842,  and  1844,  and  of  the  State  constitu- 
tional convention  in  1840.  As  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  anil  means  in  the  assembly,  and 
of  the  committee  on  finance  in  the  convention,  he 
originated  and  carried  through  important  financial 
reforms.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  naval 
officer  of  the  port  of  New  York. 

HOFFMAN,  Murray,  jurist,  b.  in  New  York 
city,  29  Sept,,  171*1 : d.  in  Flushing,  L.  I.,  7 May, 
1H78.  He  was  graduated  at  ('olumbia  in  1809, 
studied  law,  and  practised  in  New  York  city.  In 
March.  1839,  he  nomine  assistant  vico-clmncellor, 
which  office  he  held  for  four  years.  Ho  was  a|»- 
pointed  judge  of  the  superior  court  in  Now  York 
in  November,  1853,  and  held  that  office  till  the  end 
of  1861.  He  published  “Office  and  Duties  of  Mas- 
ters in  ( ’haneery  ”(1824);  “ Vice-Chancery  Reports  ” 
(1830-’40);  “Trenti-eon  the  Pmctice  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery”  (1840-’3);  “Treatise  on  the  Corpo- 
ration of  New  York  as  Owners  of  Property,  and 
Compilation  of  the  Laws  relating  to  the  City  of 
NYw  York”  (1H53>:  and M Digest  of  the  Statutes 
anil  Decisions  relating  to  tho  Board  of  Su|M>rvi*oni 
of  the  County  of  New  York”  (1866).  He  was  an 
active  layman  in  the  Episcopal  church,  and  pub- 
lished a “Treatise  on  the  I^aw  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States**  (1850): 
“Ecclesiastical  Law  in  the  State  of  New  York” 
(1888);  and  “The  Ritual  Law  of  the  Church,  with 
Notes  on  the  Offices,  Articles,  etc.”  (1872). — His 
brother.  Ogden,  lawyer,  b.  in  New  York  city,  3 
May.  1793;  d.  there.  1 May.  1856,  was  intended  for 
the  Iwr,  but  his  father  permitted  him,  after  his 
graduation  at  Columbia  in  1812,  to  join  the  navy. 
Tie  was  appointed  a midshipman  on  31  Dec.,  1814, 
was  taken  prisoner  with  Capt,  Decatur  on  the 
“ President,’'  and  in  1815  served  under  that  officer 
in  the  wur  with  the  Barbary  state*.  In  1816  he 
resigned,  la-gun  the  study  of  law  with  his  father, 
and  completed  it  with  a lawyer  of  Goshen,  N.  Y., 
whose  partner  he  become.  The  young  midship- 
man displayed  courage  and  presence  of  mind  on 
several  trying  occasions,  and  was  a favorite  with 
his  commanding  officer.  Coin.  Decatur,  who,  when 
Hoffman  left  the  navy,  expressed  regret  that  he 
should  have  exehunged  “an  honorable  profession 
for  that  of  a lawyer.”  In  May,  1823.  he  was  ap- 
pointed district  attorney  of  Orange  county,  and 
in  1825  he  was  elected  liy  the  Democrats  to  the 
legislature.  At  the  close  of  his  term  lie  removed 
to  New  York  city,  and  become  a partner  of  Hugh 
Maxwell,  then  district  attorney.  When  President 
Jackson  removed  the  deposits  from  the  l\  S.  bank 
he  joined  the  Whig  party,  and  in  1828  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  state  assembly,  where  he 
suggested  various  improvements  in  practice  and 
procedure,  as  a member  of  the  judieiarv  committee, 
lie  succeeded  Maxwell  as  district  attorney  in  1829, 
and  held  the  office  for  six  years.  During  twenty- 
five  years  he  whn  counsel  in  almost  every  noted 
criminal  trial  iti  New  York,  and  in  many  in»i>or- 
tant  civil  (‘uses.  In  1836  he  was  elected  a member 
of  congress,  served  on  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs,  and  took  a prominent  part  in  the  debates. 
He  was  re-elected  in  18258.  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  second  term  was  ap|K>inted  bv  President  Har- 
rison l*.  S.  district  attorney  at  New  York.  This 
office  ho  resigned  in  1845.  In  18525- ’5  he  was  at- 
torney-general of  the  state. — Their  half-brother, 
Charles  Fcnno,  b.  in  New  York  city  in  1806;  d. 
in  Harrisburg,  I*a.,  7 June,  1884,  was  sent  to  an 
academy  in  Poughkeepsie  at  the  age  of  nine,  but 
ran  nwuv  to  esoa{M*  harsh  treatment,  and  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  a Scotch  clergyman  in  New 
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Jersey.  In  1817  his  leg  was  crushed  between  a 
ferry-l»oat  and  the  wharf,  necessitating  amputa- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  his  leg,  he  be- 
came proficient  in  athletic  exercises.  He  entered 
Columbia,  but  left  before  graduation,  studied  law 
with  Harman  us  Bleecker  in  Albany,  at  the  same 
time’  contributing 
articles  to  the  news- 
papers. and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at 
the  age  of  twenty-  I 
one.  After  three  j 
years  of  practice  he  | 
resolved  to  adopt  * 
literature  as  his  pro-  j 
fession.  and  joined 
Charles  King  in  the 
editorship  of  the 
New  York  “ Ameri- 
can,” to  which  he 
had  previously  been 
a contributor.  In 
1833  he  established 
the  “Knickerbocker 
Magazine,”  which 
he  transferred  to  Timothy  Flint  after  issuing  a 
few  numbers.  He  then  became  proprietor  of  the 
'*  American  Monthly  Magazine,”  and  was  its  chief 
editor  for  many  years.  For  twelve  months  he  edited 
also  the  “ New  York  Mirror."  In  1846  he  became 
editor  of  the  “ Literary  World,"  and  conducted  it 
for  a year  and  a half.  After  relinquishing  the  edi- 
torship he  contributed  to  that  journal  a series  of 
“Sketches  of  Society.”  which  was  closed  in  Decem- 
ber. 1848.  Of  these  papers  the  most  fwipular  were 
fanciful  sketches  entitled  “The  Man  in  the  Reser- 
voir” and  “The  Man  in  the  Boiler.”  He  received 
an  appointment  in  the  civil  service  at  Washington, 
but  in  1841)  was  attacked  with  a mental  disorder, 
from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered,  spending 
the  last  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  in  the  Harris- 
burg insane  asylum.  His  first  published  book  was 
»•  A Winter  in  the  West”  (New  York  and  I^ondon. 
1835).  containing  spirited  descriptions  of  nature  anti 
sketches  of  frontier  life,  originally  printed  in  the 
“ American,”  composed  after  a long  journey  in  the 
saddle,  undertaken  for  his  health,  in  the  western 
country  in  1833.  It  was  followed  bv  “ Wild  Scenes 
in  Forest  and  Prairie”  (London,  1837),  which  was 
republished  with  additions  (New-  York,  1843).  A 
novel  entitled  “ Vanderlyu”  was  published  in  the 
“American  Monthly”  in  1837.  Next  appeared 
“ Greyslaer,  a Romance  of  the  Mohawk  ” (New  York, 
1840),  founded  on  the  trial  of  Beauchamp  for  the 
murder  of  Col.  Sharpe.  He  wrote  anot  her  romance 
called  “The  Red  Spur  of  Ramapo,”  but  the  manu- 
script was  destroyed  by  a careless  servant-  Hoff- 
man was  also  the  author  of  manv  poems  and  of 
songs  that  were  set  to  music  and  attained  great 
K>pularitv.  Among  the  latter  art*  “Sparkling  and 
Jright,”  “ Rosalie  Clare,"  and  “ Monterey.”  a great 
favorite  with  Gen.  Grant.  The  first  collection 
of  his  poetry  was  “The  Vigil  of  Faith,  a I*e- 
geml  of  tlie  Adirondack  Mountains,  and  other 
Poems”  {New  York,  1842),  of  which  several  edi- 
tions were  published  in  the  United  States  and 
England.  A larger  collection  is  “The  Echo,  or 
Borrowed  Notes  for  Home  Circulation”  (Phila- 
delphia, 184-1),  the  title  of  which  was  suggested  bv 
a criticism  in  the  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review, 
charging  Hoffman  with  plagiarizing  from  Thomas 
Moore.  “ I>ays  of  the  Hudson,  and  other  Poems” 
(Now  York,  1846)  contained  additional  lyrics. 

•*  Love’s  Calendar,  and  other  Poema  "(1848)  is  a 
fuller  collection  than  “The  Echo.”  lie  was  the 


author  of  “ The  Administration  of  Jacob  Leisler  " 
(1848)  in  Sparks’s  “American  Biography.”  In 
1847  he  delivered  before  the  St.  Nicholas  society  a 
discourse  on  “The  Pioneers  of  New  York,”  which 
was  published  (New  York,  1848).  A new  edition 
of  his  poems  was  prepared  by  his  nephew,  Edward 
F.  Hoffman  (New  York,  1874).  It  contains  a criti- 
cal sketch  of  the  author  by  his  friend,  William 
Cullen  Bryant.— Their  grandmother,  Sarah,  phi- 
lanthropist, b.  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  H Sept,  1742,  was 
a daughter  of  David  Ogden,  and  married  Nicholas 
Hoffman  in  1762.  She  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Society  for  the  relief  of  poor  widows  with 
small  children,  which  was  established  in  New  York 
city  in  1797,  and  was  accustomed  to  visit  the  poor 
ouarters  of  the  city  to  administer  to  the  wants  of 
tne  sick  and  destitute.  Washington  Irving  was 
engaged  to  her  grand-daughter,  Matilda  Hoffman, 
who  died  before  the  time  appointed  for  their  mar- 
riage.— Murray’s  son,  Wickham,  diplomatist,  b. 
in  New  York  city,  2 April,  1821,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1841.  He  served  during  the  civil  war 
in  the  adjutant-general’s  department,  being  ap- 
pointed a captain  on  6 March,  1862.  and  promoted 
major  on  26  Aug.,  1863.  He  was  commissioned 
secretary  of  legation  at  I»ndon  on  15  I)ecM  1874, 
and  on  27  Feb..  1883,  minister  to  Denmark,  which 

r*st  he  held  until  his  successor  was  appointed  on 
April,  1885. 

HOFFMAN,  Richard  H..  musician,  b.  in  Man- 
chester, England,  24  May,  1831.  He  received  his 
early  musical  instruction  from  his  father.  I^ater 
he  studied  successively  under  distinguished  Kuro- 
jiean  masters,  among  them  Moscheles,  Thalberg. 
and  Liszt.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1847,  and  in 
1848  made  with  the  violinist  Burkean  extended  con- 
cert tour  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  was 
t he  solo  piano-player  of  the  first  series  of  the  Jenny 
Lind  concerts.  In  1854  he  was  elected  an  hono- 
rary member  of  the  Philharmonic  society,  lie 
then  settled  in  New  York  as  a teacher  and  concert- 
player.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  now  appears  but 
rarely,  except  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philnarmonic 
society.  He  has  composed  several  gracefully  con- 
ceives! pieces  for  the  piano-forte. 

HOFFMAN.  William,  soldier,  b.  in  New  York 
city,  2 Dec.,  1807;  d.  in  Rock  Island,  111.,  12  Aug., 
18&4.  His  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  IT.  S.  army.  The  son  was 
gradual ed  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1829, 
entered  the  army  as  a lieutenant  of  infantry,  served 
in  Kansas  and  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  in  1832,  and 
was  promoted  1st  lieutenant  on  16  Nov„  1836, 
and  captain  on  I Feb.,  1838.  In  the  war  with 
Mexico  he  was  engaged  in  the  march  through 
( ’hihuahua,  the  siege  of  Vera  Crux,  and  the  battle  of 
CerTo  Gordo,  was  brevotted  for  services  at  Contre- 
ras and  Chumbuseo.  and  again  for  bravery  in  the 
battle  of  Molino  del  Rev,  and  was  present  at  the 
storming  of  Chapultepec  and  at  the  capture  of  the 
city  of  Mexico.  He  was  promoted  major  on  15 
April,  1851,  served  in  the  Sioux  expedition  of  1855, 
and  in  1858  in  the  Utah  expedition  and  the  march 
to  California  He  became  a lieutenant-colonel  on 
17  Oct.,  1800,  and  was  engaged  in  frontier  duty  at 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  when  he  was  made  a prisoner 
of  war  by  the  Confederates,  and  not  exchanged  till 
27  Aug.,  1862.  He  was  made  a colonel  on  25  April, 
1862,  served  during  the  war  as  commissary-general 
of  prisoners  at  Washington,  and  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general  and  major-general.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  took  command  of  his  regiment  in 
Kansas,  and  in  1870  was  retired  at  his  own  request 
HOFFORD,  Marlin  Lowrle,  clergyman  and 
tnlucator,  b.  near  Doyiestown,  Bucks  co.,  Pa,  27 
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Jfcri.,  1825.  He  was  educated  at  I>nfayette  and  at 
itaeeton,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1849,  studied 
L-keo\oKy  at  the  Princeton  seminary  for  one  year, 
,«:<!  became  prindtuU  of  the  Camden  collegiate  in- 
— -atitute.  While  there  he  organized  a church  at 
^Beverly,  N.  J.,  being  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  in 
■Philadelphia  in  1852.  In  1855  he  was  ordained  as 
Mas  evangelist  in  Burlington,  N.  J.  In  1800  he  Ik>- 
a teacher  in  the  Trenton  city  institute,  and 
an  184S)  took  charge  of  a military  institute  at 
^Allentown,  Pa,  which  flourished  under  his  admin- 
■*st ration,  and  was  incorporated  as  Muhlenberg  col- 
in  which  he  was  a professor  and  afterward 
president.  He  taught  anu  held  pastorates  at  Cam- 
3*n  and  Bcrcrlv,  N.  J.,  and  Doylestown,  Pa,  in 
7868- *78,  and  then  became  pastor  at  Morrisville, 
Pa  He  is  the  author  of  devotional  songs  and 
^wpel  hymns  that  are  extensively  used. 

HOGAN,  John,  politician,  b.  in  Mallow,  Ireland, 
2 Jan.,  1805.  He  emigrated  with  his  father  to  the 
United  States  in  1817,  learned  the  shoemaking 
trade  in  Baltimore,  removed  to  the  west  in  1826, 
and  opened  a store  in  Madison  county.  111.,  in  1831. 
From  1834  till  1887  he  was  president  of  the  Illinois 
board  of  public  works,  and  in  1836  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislature.  He  was  also  elected  a member 
of  congress,  but  did  not  qualify  as  such.  He  held 
the  office  of  register  of  the  land-office  at  Dixon, 
I1U  from  1841  till  1845,  when  he  settled  ns  a mer- 
chant and  banker  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  1857- ’61 
he  vas  (tost master  at  St.  Louis.  He  was  elected  to 
congress  as  a Democrat  from  Missouri  in  1864.  He 
is  the  author  of  “Thoughts  about  St.  Louis  "(St. 
Louis,  1857);  "The  Resource*  of  Missouri  " (1858); 
“Sketches of  Early  Western  Pioneers” (1859);  and 
"History  of  Western  Methodism  ” (1860). 

HOGAN,  John  Joseph,  R.  C.  bishop,  b.  in 
Bruff  county,  Limerick,  Ireland,  10  May,  1829. 
He  studied  at  the  village  school  of  Ilolyoross  and 
under  private  tutors,  came  to  the  United  Stales 
•bout  1847.  settled  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  entered 
the  Theological  seminary,  and  in  April,  1852,  was 
ordained  priest.  After  holding  past  orates  at  Old 
Mines  anu  Potosi,  Mo.,  he  was  in  185-1  transferred 
to  St.  Louis,  where  he  organized  the  new  fwrish  of 
hael’s  and  built  its  church.  Ha  alterwunl 
look  charge  of  the  northwest  of  Missouri,  where 
there  was  neither  Roman  Catholic  church  nor 
priest,  founded  numerous  missions,  and  also  tried 
to  found  a Roman  Catholic  settlement  in  southern 
Missouri,  but  the  civil  war  prevented  its  success. 
The  new  diocese  of  St.  Joseph’s  was  created  on  3 
March.  1868,  comprising  part  of  Missouri,  and  1 
Father  Hogan  was  consecrated  as  its  bishop  in  St. 
Louis,  18  Sept.,  1868.  There  were  at  this  time  but 
nine  priests  and  eleven  churches  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Bishop  Hogan.  In  1880  the  number  of 
priests  had  increased  to  twenty-six  and  the  churches 
to  thirty.  A Benedictine  monastery  was  founded 
by  Bishop  Hogan  at  Conception.  Mo.,  and  he  also  in- 
troduced various  sisterhoods,  by  whose  aid  lie  car- 
ried on  the  work  of  the  parochial  schools.  The 
new  diocese  of  Kansas  City  was  emoted  on  10  Sept., 
1880.  and  Bishop  Hogan  was  appointed  its  bishop, 
retaining  charge  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Joseph’s  as 
•dminiat  rater,  but  raiding  in  Kansas  City.  Schools 
were  at  once  begun  in  nine  parishes,  the  Rodemp- 
toret  fathers  founded  a novitiate  and  college  in 
Kansas  City,  and  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  New 
ugelbrrg  and  several  charitable  institutions  were 
Ji-VfjA*  In,  May,  1882,  Bishop  Hogan  began 
tobmld  the  cathedral  of  the  immaculate  conce|»- 
tion  in  Kansas  City,  and  in  1884  the  two  dioceses 
hW  &Lr***J*on  contained  40,000  Roman 
< with  ?S  churt-he,  »ml  80  prirat*. 


HOGAN,  John  Sheridan,  Canadian  journalist, 
b.  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  about  1815;  d.  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  in  December.  1859.  He  was  sent  to  un 
undo  in  Toronto  at  the  age  of  eleven,  but  ran 
away,  found  employment  as  a newsboy  for  the 
“ Canadian  Wesleyan,”  rose  to  Ik*  foreman,  and  was 
subsequently  placed  on  the  staff  of  writers.  He 
then  studied  law,  but  was  never  admitted  to  the 
l»ar.  AU»ut  1840  he  contributed  articles  on  Cana- 
dian politics  to  “ Blackwood’s  Edinburgh  Maga- 
zine.” A short  time  afterward  he  was  arretted  in 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  for  complicity  in  the  burin 
the  steamer  “ Caroline,”  and  after  his  discharge 
brought  a claim  for  indemnity,  which  was  not  en- 
tertained. In  1856  he  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
by  the  Paris  exhibition  committee^  for  an  essay  on 
“Canada  and  Her  Resources ” (New  York,  1855). 
He  was  for  a short  time  editor  of  the  Toronto 
“ Colonist.”  In  1857  he  was  elected  to  represent 
the  county  of  Grey  in  the  provincial  parliament, 
and  acted  with  the  Reform  party.  Wnile  still  a 
member  of  the  house  he  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
eighteen  months  later  it  was  ascertained  that  he 
had  been  murdered, 

HOGAN,  William,  lawyer,  b.  iu  New  York  city 
in  1792;  d.  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  about  1875.  He 
accompanied  his  father  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  there  learned  the  Dutch  language.  After  his 
return  he  wo*  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1811.  and 
studied  law’.  Purchasing  land  in  Black 
county,  he  became  a pioneer  in  that  region,  and 
did  much  to  develop  the  country.  The  town  of 
Ilogansport.  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river  was  named 
for  him.  He  was  for  many  year*  a county  judge, 
and  in  1830  was  elected  as  a Jacksonian  Democrat 
to  the  national  house  of  representatives.  Ho  be- 
came an  examiner  of  claims  in  the  department  of 
state  at  Washington  in  1850,  and  afterward  trans- 
lator. This  post,  for  which  lie  was  fitted  by  travel 
and  study  in  Kurnpe,  he  retained  till  1869. 

HOGE,  John  (hoag),  me  miter  of  congress.  It. 
near  Carlisle,  Pa,  10  Sept.,  1760;  d.  near  Wash- 
ington, Pa,  4 Aug.,  1824.  Ho  was  educated  pri- 
vately, and,  entering  the  Revolutionary  army  in 
1776.  was  made  an  ensign  of  the  9th  Pennsylvania 
regiment.  In  1782  he  removed  to  t he  western  part 
of  the  state,  and  with  his  brother  William  founded 
the  town  of  Washington.  He  was  in  1789  a dele- 
gate to  the  convention  that  formed  the  state  con- 
stitution, and  from  1790  till  1795  was  in  the  state 
senate.  In  1799  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
“ American  philosophical  society,"  and  was  a repre- 
sentative in  congress  from  Pennsylvania  in  1804 
and  1805,  for  the  unexpired  term' of  his  brother 
William. — His  brother,  William,  b.  in  Cumber- 
land county.  Pa,  in  1762;  d.  in  Washington,  Pa, 
25  Sent.,  1814,  was  a representative  in  congress 
from  Pennsylvania  from  1801  till  1804,  whi  n he 
resigned,  anil  again  from  1807  till  1809. 

HOGE,  Mohos,  clergyman,  b.  in  Frederick 
county,  Va,  15  Feb.,  1752;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
5 July,  1820.  His  ancestor*.  Scotch  Presbyterians, 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  during  the  religious 
persecutions  of  Charles  1 1.  Moses  served  for  a short 
time  in  the  Continental  army  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  1778  ho  entered  Timber  Ridge  academy, 
Virginia,  and  in  1780  became  a candidate  for  the 
ministry,  having  received  his  theological  instruc- 
tion from  Rev.  James  Waddell,  the  44  Blind 
Preacher."  In  1781  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  a 
Presbyterian  church  in  Hardy  county,  V a During 
hi*  eight  years’  |Nistorate,  he  also  taught  a s*  hooj, 
which  enjoyed  a wide  |M>pularity.  From  1800  till 
his  death  lie  was  president  of  Hampden  Sidney 
college,  and,  after  the  establishment  of  the  tbeolog- 
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ical  seminary  in  1812,  was  also  professor  of  divinity 
in  that  institution.  In  1820  ne  was  a delegate  to 
the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
which  met  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  dic'd  during  its 
session.  John  Randolph  said  that  Dr.  Hoge  was 
the  most  eloquent  preacher  he  had  ever  health  The 
degree  of  D.  I).  was  conferred  on  him  by  Prince- 
ton in  1810.  He  published  “Christian  Panoply, 
an  Answer  to  Payne’s  ‘Age  of  Reason ’ ” (Phila- 
delphia, 1799);  and  “Sermons”  (18201. — His  son, 
James,  clergyman,  b.  in  Moorfleld,  Va.,  in  1784; 
d.  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  22  Sept.,  1803,  was  educated 
by  his  father,  licensed  to  preach  in  1805,  and  or- 
dained and  appointed  missionary  to  Ohio  in  1809. 
Within  the  next  year  he  organized  a church  in 
Franklinton,  Ohio,  and  was  then  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Columbus,  continu- 
ing in  this  charge  till  1858,  when  age  and  infirmity 
compelled  his  resignation.  Dr.  Hoge  was  the  pio- 
neer of  the  temperance  movement  in  Ohio,  and  an 
anient  abolitionist,  although  born  in  a slave-state. 
He  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  state  deaf, 
dumb,  blind,  and  insane  asylums,  was  a trustee  of 
two  educational  institutions,  and  a founder  of  the 
Ohio  Bible  society. — Another  son,  Samuel  Davies, 
clergyman,  b.  in  Shepherdstown,  Va.,  in  1791 ; d. 
in  Athens,  Ohio,  10  t>ec.,  1826.  was  graduated  at 
Hampden  Sidney  college,  Virginia,  in  1810,  studied 
theology  there,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1831. 
Before  his  licensure  he  was  for  a short  period  vice- 
president  of  Hampden  Sidney.  In  1816  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  Presbyterian  churches  in  Madi- 
son and  Culpeper  counties.  Va..  and,  removing  to 
Ohio  in  1821,  officiated  at  Hillsborough  and  Rock 
Spring.  In  1824  he  Ix^-ame  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  in  the  Ohio  uni- 
versity, Athens,  was  acting  president  for  several 
sessions,  and  pastor  of  the  town  ami  college 
churches. — His  son,  Moses  Drury,  clergyman,  b. 
near  Hampden  Sidney  college,  Va.,  17  Sept.,  1819, 
was  graduated  at  Hampden  Sidney  in  1839,  and, 
after  taking  the  course  at  Union  theological  semi- 
nary, was  licensed  to  preach  in  1844,  and  immedi- 
ately called  to  Richmond  as  assistant  pastor  of  the 
1st  Presbyterian  church.  Under  I)r.  How’s  charge, 
a colony  soon  went  out  from  that  church,  which,  in 
January,  1845,  was  organized  as  the  2d  Presbyte- 
rian church.  This  has  been  his  only  charge  during 
n ministry  of  forty  years.  During  the  civil  war 
he  ran  the  blockade  to  England,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure Dibit's  and  other  religious  books  for  the  Con- 
federate army.  Among  those  who  cordially  fa- 
vored his  application  to  the  British  and  foreign 
Bible  society  was  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  was 
largely  instrumental  in  obtaining  for  him  a grant 
of  £4,000  worth  of  Bibles  and  testaments.  Dr. 
Hoge  has  travelled  extensively  throughout  Europe 
and  the  east,  was  a delegate  to  the  Evangelical  al- 
liance that  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1873,  and  to  the 
Pan-Presbyterian  council  in  Edinburgh  in  1877.  In 
1875  he  delivered  the  oration  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
statue  of  “Stonewall  ” Jackson,  that  was  presented 
by  English  gentlemen  to  the  state  of  Virginia  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Union  theolog- 
ical seminary,  Va.  and  declined  the  presidency 
of  Hampden  Sidney  college.  In  1862-7  he  was 
associated  with  Rev.  Thomas  Moore.  D.  D„  in 
the  editorship  of  the  “ Central  Presbyterian.” 
Throughout  liis  ministry  he  has  male  numerous 
addresses  before  literary  and  scientific  societies, 
and  is  regarded  as  the  most  eloquent  pulpit  orator 
in  the  southern  Presbyterian  church.— Another 
son,  William  Janies,  clergyman,  b.  near  Hamp- 
den Sidney  college,  Va.,  in  1821 ; d.  in  Petersburg, 
Va.,  5 July  1864,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1850, 


and  in  1852  became  pastor  of  the  Westminster 
Presbyterian  church  in  Baltimore,  Md.  In  1856 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  New  Tes- 
tament literature  in  Union  theological  seminary. 
New  York  city,  and  after  three  years  of  successful 
work  became  collegiate  pastor  of  the  Brick  church  in 
that  city.  At  the  loginning  of  the  civil  war  he  wont 
to  the  south,  and  after  a short  service  in  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  was  called  to  Petersburg,  Va.,  where  his 
labors  during  the  siege  of  the  city  brought  on  a 
fever  to  which  he  succumbed.  He  published,  be- 
sides tracts  and  sermons,  “ Blind  Bartiineua,  or  the 
Sightless  Sinner”  (New  York,  1859).  which  hud  a 
large  circulation  in  this  country,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  most  of  the  continental  languages. 

HOGE,  Solomon  La  Fayette,  member  of  con- 
gress, h.  in  iiogan  county.  Ohio,  about  1837.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Cincinnati  law  college  in  1H59, 
and  practised  at  Bellefontaine.  He  entered  the 
army  in  1861  as  1st  lieutenant  of  Ohio  volunteers, 
was  promoted  captain,  and  was  severely  wounded 
at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  was  twice 
hrevetted  for  gallantry  in  battle,  and  on  23  Fob.. 
1866,  received  the  commission  of  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  6th  regular  infantry.  He  was  promoted  1st 
lieutenant  on  28  July.  1866,  but  resigned  in  1868 
and  removed  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  reconstruction  movement.  He 
was  elected  an  associate  judge  of  the  state  supreme 
court,  and  afterward  to  congress,  serving  from  De- 
cember, 1869,  till  March,  1871.  and  again  from  6 
Dec.,  1875,  till  3 March,  1877.  He  was  comptroller- 
general  of  South  Carolina  in  1874-’5. 

HOCK  BOOM,  Henry,  jurist,  b.  in  Columbia 
county,  N.  Y.,  in  1808;  d.  in  Hudson.  N.  Y.,  12 
Sept.,  1872.  He  was  gnu  1 uated  at  Yale  in  1827, 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  tho  bar  in  1830,  be- 
gan practice  in  Hudson,  and  soon  attained  emi- 
nence in  his  profession.  In  1831  he  became  a mas- 
ter in  chancery  and  county  judge  of  Columbia 
county,  and  in  1839  was  elected  to  the  legislature. 
In  1847  and  1849  he  was  a candidate  for  justice  of 
the  supreme  court,  but  was  defeated.  In  1857  he 
was  elected  to  that  office  and  again  in  1865.  Ills 
written  judicial  opinions  are  regarded  as  elegant 
in  stvle  and  accurate  in  expression. 

HOC  VET.  Henry  Louis,  merchant,  b.  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  6 Nov.,  1816.  lie  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1834.  and  was  clerk  in  a commercial 
house  until  1848,  when  he  became  a member  of  the 
house  of  Wi  I molding.  Hoguet  and  Co.,  from  active 
participation  in  which  he  retired  in  1875.  It  was 
principally  through  him  that  the  New  York  Catho- 
lic protectory  was  founded.  lie  has  been  its  presi- 
dent for  over  thirteen  years,  and  has  done  much 
to  make  it  successful.  He  has  been  connected 
with  the  emigrant  industrial  savings-bank  for 
twenty-eight  years,  and  its  president  for  twenty- 
one.  Pope  Pius  IX.  conferred  on  him  in  1877  the 
title  of  Knight  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  He  has 
l»een  a commissioner  of  emigration,  a member  of 
the  state  board  of  public  charities,  and  is  active  in 
works  of  charity  and  public  enterprise. 

IIOIT,  Albert  Gallatin,  artist,  b.  in  Sand- 
wich, N.  n.,  13  Dec..  1809;  d.  in  West  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  18  Dec.,  1856.  lie  was  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1829.  and  became  a portrait-painter,  but 
he  was  also  successful  as  a landscape  artist.  He 
pointed  in  Portland,  then  in  Bangor  and  Belfast, 
and  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  but  settled  in 
Boston  in  1889.  From  October,  1842,  till  July, 
1844,  he  was  in  Europe. 

KOLA  HI  R D,  Samuel  Beck  ley,  soldier,  b.  in  Ca- 
naan. Litchfield  co„  Conn. .16  June,  1826.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1849, 
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assigned  to  th«  1st  infantry,  promoted  1st  lieuten- 
ant in  Mnv,  1855,  and  was  in  service  at  the  acade- 
my as  adjutant  from  3 Sept.,  1859,  till  18  May, 
1861.  He  served  during  the  civil  war  in  the 
Northern  Virginia  campaign  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 1863,  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in 
the  Maryland  campaign,  ami  was  chief  quarter- 
master of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  from  16 
Dec,  1862,  till  July,  1865.  lie  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Port  Hudson  in  1868,  and  on  18  March,  1865, 
was  brevet  ted  major,  lieu  tenant -colonel,  colonel, 
and  brigadier-general.  f<»r  meritorious servio- 'lur- 
ing the  war.  He  was  depot  quartermaster  at  New 
Orleans  from  1 Oct.  till  16  Dec.,  1865,  and  was 
chief  quartermaster  of  the  Department  of  Louisi- 
ana from  1 Oct.,  1865,  till  7 March,  1860.  He  was 
apptintM  li<  ut«  nntit-c<.l..nel  and  deputy  quurter- 
master-general  29  July,  1866;  colonel  anil  quarter- 
master-general, 22  Jan.,  1881,  and  brigadier-gen- 
eral and quartermaster-general.  1 July.  1888.  (Jen. 
Hnlabini  has  translated  Gen.  Jomini’s  “Treatise 
on  Grand  Military  Operations’*  (1865). 

HOLBROOK.  Alfred,  educator,  b.  in  Derby, 
(‘omu  in  1816.  He  is  the  son  of  Josiah  Hol- 
brook, a philanthropic  educator  and  inventor. 
The  son  received  part  of  his  education  at  the 
academy  in  Groton,  Mass.  He  possessed  great  in- 
ventive talents  ami  a taste  for  civil  engineering, 
but  devoted  himself  to  teaching.  He  founded  u 
Urge  institution  at  Lebanon.  Ohio,  princi{«dly  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  which  proved  succosh- 
fuL  He  published  a volume  of  “ Lectures  **  on 
the  subject  of  education. 

HOI. BROOK.  A m os,  physician,  b.  in  Belling- 
ham. Maas.,  23  Jan.,  1754;  a.  in  Milton,  Mass.,  in 
July,  1812.  Early  in  life  be  began  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  in  1775  entered  the  army  as  a sur- 
geon's mate  in  Col.  John  Great  on’s  regiment.  In 
March.  1776,  he  was  appointed  a surgeon  in  this 
corps,  and  soon  afterward  accompanied  it  to  New 
Vi  irk  and  then  to  Allmny,  with  the  troojw  that 
were  intended  to  re-enforce  the  expedition  against 
(^iifbec.  In  March,  1777,  failing  health  obliged 
him  to  apply  for  a discharge,  and  he  Soon  after- 
wranl  began  practice  in  Milton.  Mass.  In  the 
summer  of  that  year  he  procured  the  place  of  sur- 
geon in  a privateer  under  the  command  of  ( ‘apt. 
Truxton.  visited  France,  and  returned  to  Milton 
in  about  a vear.  About  this  time  he  established 
tenqioniry  hospitals  for  the  admission  of  patients 
wLiohad  been  inoculated  for  the  small-fxix,  and 
waas  active  in  introducing  and  promoting  public 
vm^<cination  in  Milton,  which  was  the  first  town  in 
th  country  that  in  a corporate  ca|MM'ity  gave  its  in- 
habitants the  benefits  of  this  protective  agent. 
Via.  181 1 he  was  elected  a foreign  member  of  t he 
VW’dieal  society  of  London,  In  1813  the  degree  of 
VV.I).  we  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard. 

HOLBROOK.  James,  journalist,  b.  in  1812;  d. 
in  Iirooklrn.  Conn.,  28  April,  1804.  He  was  to  a 
gwat  extent  self-cducate<l,  and  was  a printer  by 
tradi*.  He  was  for  several  years  editor  of  the 
“Norwich  Aurora,”  and  in  1839  established  the 
“ Patriot  ami  Eagle  " at  Hartford,  Conn.  In  18-15 
Mr.  Holbrook  was  appointed  special  agent  of  the 
Po8 -office  department,  which  office  he  held  till 
his  death.  He  was  remarkably  skilful  as  a detect- 
ive. and  brought  many  mail  robbers  to  justice. 
lu  lUtii  he  established  “The  United  States  Mail,** 
* journal  devoted  to  postal  matters,  which  he 
till  his  dentil,  tie  is  the  author  of  “Ten 
among  the  Mail-Bags,**  in  which  1m*  narrates 
//'xperii’fice  as  a detective  (1855). 
n .WLBROOK.  Jo Ii n Edwards,  naturalist,  b.  in 
Vf.-rr,  S.  O.  HO  Dec.,  1794 ; d.  in  Norfolk,  Mas 


8 Sept.,  1871.  He  spent  his  early  life  in  Wren* 
tham.  Mass.,  which  for  many  years  had  been  the 
home  of  his  father’s  family,  and  was  graduated  at 
Brown  in  1815.  He  took  his  medical  degree  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1818,  and  then 
continued  his  professional  studies  for  two  years  in 
London  and  Edinburgh,  after  which  he  »|>ent  two 
more  years  on  the  continent,  devoting  much  time 
to  natural  history,  especially  in  Paris,  In  1822  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  established 
himself  as  a phvsician  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  lie 
was  chosen  professor  of  anatomv  at  the  Medical 
college  of  South  Carolina  in  1824,  and  continued 
to  occupy  that  chair  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Dr.  Holbrook  attained  a high  reputation  by  his 
lectures,  owing  to  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  eom- 
(Nirative  anatomy,  but  seldom  )>erformed  a surgical 
iqierat  ion  or  attended  an  olistetric  case.  1 luring  tho 
civil  war  he  was  head  of  the  examining  board  of 
surgeon*  of  South  Carolina  Dr.  Holbrook’s  work 
as  a naturalist  inode  his  name  widely  known.  II is 
first  contribution  to  science  was  “American  Her- 
petology, or  a Description  of  Reptiles  inhabiting 
the  United  States"  (5  vola,  4to,  Philadelphia, 
1842).  The  simplicity  ami  precision  of  its  descrip- 
tions, and  the  beauty  and  correctness  of  its  illus- 
trations, attracted  attention  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  also  in  Europe.  Through  it  he  became 
acquainted  with  Louis  Agassiz,  with  whom  he 
afterward  maintained  the  friendliest  of  relations, 
visiting  him  annually  during  his  summer  trips  to 
New  England.  He  then  began  a “Southern  Ich- 
thyology," to  include  descriptions  of  the  fishes  of 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  ami  Florida,  but,  after  the 
publication  of  two  numliers,  be  found  the  field  too 
extensive,  and  therefore  confined  his  studies  to  the 
“Ichthyology  of  South  Carolina”  (Charleston, 
1854  tt  ary.),  of  which  ten  numbers  made  their 
appearance.  In  consequence  of  the  civil  war  this 
publication  was  discontinued.  He  was  a member 
of  the  American  philosophical  society  and  an  early 
member  of  the  ptational  academy  of  sciences.— 
His  brother,  Silas  Pinckney,  author,  b.  in  Beau- 
fort, S.  C..  1 June,  1796;  d.  in  Pineville,  S.  Cn 
26  Slav.  1835,  was  graduated  at  Brown  in  1815, 
studied  law  in  Boston,  and  practised  at  Mini- 
field,  Mass.  He  was  one  of  the  most  {nipular  con- 
tributors to  the  “ New  England  Galaxy  ” and  the 
“ Boston  Courier,"  to  which  be  furnished  sketches 
entitled  “ Letters  from  a Mariner  and  Travels  of 
a Tin  Peddler,’’  under  the  name  of  “Jonnthatt 
Farbriek,"  and  nmusing  “ Letters  from  a Boston 
Merchant,”  and  M Ren  d led  ions  of  Japan  and 
China.”  These,  with  others,  were  published  as 
“ Sketches  by  a Traveller  ” (1834).  lie  also  wrote 
the  European  part  of  Peter  Parley's  “ Pictorial 
Geography,”  and  conducted  the  “Boston  Trib- 
une." and* a comic  paper  called  the  “ Spectacles.” 
HOLCOMBE,  Aniusa.  manufacturer,  h.  in  that 
part  of  Grnnbv,  Conn.,  that  now  Ldongs  to  South- 
wick.  Mass.,  18  June.  1787 ; d.  there,  27  Feb.,  1875. 
I le  was  a farmer’s  son,  and  received  a district-school 
education.  In  1806  he  made  surveyors’  compasses 
for  his  own  use,  and  two  years  afterward  began  the 
compilation  of  almanacs,  which  he  published  for 
several  years.  Subsequently  he  taught  surveying, 
civil  engineering,  and  astronomy,  and  in  1826 
adopted  the  profession  of  civil  engineering.  In 
1828  he  liegan  to  make  telescopes,  and  until  1842 
had  no  competitor  in  the  United  States.  For  his 
skill  he  received  in  1835  the  “Scott  Legacy"  from 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a silver  medal  from  the 
Franklin  institute  in  1838.  a gold  medal  from  the 
American  institute,  New  York,  in  1839,  and  a di- 
ploma in  1840  from  the  same  institute.  Hu  repre- 
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sen  ted  Soutbwick  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
for  three  years,  and  in  1852  was  a member  of  the 
state  senate.  In  1837  he  received  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  from  Williams.  For  over  thirty  years  he 
was  a licensed  preacher  in  the  Methodist  church, 
ami  served  the  church  in  his  town  without  salary. 

HOLCOMBE,  Henry,  clergyman,  b.  in  Prince 
Edward  county,  Va.,  22  SopL.  1782;  d.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  22  May,  18241.  After  serving  as  a can- 
tain  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  he  l»egan  to  preach, 
and  in  178.*)  was  ordained  pastor  of  a Baptist  church 
in  Pike  Creek.  S.  C.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  South 
Carolina  convention  that  ratified  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  In  1791  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  churches  in  Kutah,  May  River,  and 
St.  Helena,  was  afterward  in  Beaufort,  S.  C„  and 
in  1799  accepted  a call  to  Savannah.  Ga»  There  he 
organised  the  Savannah  female  seminary,  and  con- 
ducted the  “ Georgia  Analytical  Repository.”  He 
was  also  instrumental  in  establishing  Mount  Knon 
academy  in  1804,  and  a missionary  society  in  1806. 
From  1&12  till  his  death  he  was  pastor  of  the  1st 
Baptist  church  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ne  received 
the  degree  of  I).  I),  from  Brown  in  1810.  He  nul>- 
lished  a “ Funeral  Discourse  on  the  Death  of  Wash- 
ington,” and  a volume  of  “ Ivectures  on  Primitive 
Theology”  (Philadelphia,  1822). 

HOLCOMBE,  Hoses,  clergyman,  b.  in  Union 
District,  S.  C.,  20  July,  1780;  d.  in  Jefferson 
countv,  Ala.,  in  1841.  He  was  a farmer  until  1800, 
when  ne  Ijcgan  the  study  of  theology,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1801,  and,  after  ten  years’  labor,  re- 
moved to  North  Carolina,  and  finally  settled  in 
Jefferson  county,  Ala.  He  published  “A  Collec- 
tion of  Sacred  Hymns”  (1815);  “Anti-Mission 
Principles  Exposed”  (18316);  and  “The  History 
of  Alanama  Baptists”  (1840). 

HOLCOMBE,  James  Philemon,  author,  b.  in 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  25  Sept.,  1820 ; d.  in  Canon 
Springs,  Va.,  26  Aug.,  1873.  He  was  educated  at 
Yale  and  at.  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  was 
professor  of  law  in  the  latter  institution  from  1852 
till  1860.  He  was  a secession  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia convention  of  1881,  served  in  the  Confeder- 
ate congress  in  1861-*8,  and  was  Confederate  com- 
missioner to  Canada  in  1863-’5.  From  1868  until 
his  death  he  was  principal  of  the  Bellevue  high- 
sohool,  Nelson  county,  Va.  Besides  constant  con- 
tributions to  periodicals  and  to  the  publications  of 
the  Virginia  nistorical  society,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  he  published  “ Leading  Cases  on  Commer- 
cial Law  ” (New  York,  1847);  “ Digests  of  the  De- 
cisions of  the  U. S.  Supreme  Court”  (1848); “ Mer- 
chants* Book  of  Reference  ” (1848) ; and  “ Litera- 
ture and  Letters  ” (1868).— 1 1 is  brother,  William 
Henry,  physician,  bom  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  25  May, 
1825,  was  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1847,  and  has  practised  his 
profession  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  New  Orleans,  La.,  where  he  now  (1887)  resides. 
In  1874-’5  he  was  president  of  the  American  in- 
stitute of  homoeopathy.  He  has  published,  be- 
sides numerous  contributions  to  homoeopathic  and 
Swedenborgian  literature,  “.Scientific  Basis  of 
Homoeopathy  ” (Cincinnati,  1852);  “ Poems”  (New 
York,  I860);  “Our  Children  in  Heaven ” (Phila- 
delphia, 1868);  “The  Sexes  Hen*  and  Hereafter” 
(18459);  “In  Both  Worlds”  (1870);  “The  Other 
Life”  (1871);  “Southern  Voices”  (1872);  “The 
Lost  Truths  of  Christianity  ” (1879);  “The  End  of 
the  World  ” (1881);  “The  New  Life ”(1884);  and 
“ letters  on  Spiritual  Subjects”  (1885). 

HOLCOMBE,  William  Frederick,  physician, 
b.  in  Sterling,  Mass.,  2 April,  1827.  lie  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  Allwiny  medical  college  in  1850,  studied 


several  years  in  Europe,  was  a member  of  the 
American  medical  society  in  Paris,  and,  settling  in 
New  York  city,  was  lecturer  on  diseases  of  the  eve 
in  the  New  York  university  medical  college  in  184>1, 
professor  of  eye  and  ear  diseases  in  the  New  York 
medical  college  in  1862,  in  the  New  York  ophthal- 
mic college  and  hospital  in  1868,  and  in  the  New 
York  medical  college  for  women  in  1867.  Dr. 
Holcombe  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York 
genealogical  and  biographical  societv.  In  1881  he 
delivered  the  address  at  the  centennial  of  Sterling. 
Mass.  Besides  occasional  articles  published  in 
medical  journals,  he  is  the  author  of  “The  History 
of  Mount  Sterling,  Ky.,M  “Genealogy  of  the  Bust 
Family,  of  Watertown,  Conn..”  “ Ifistory  of  the 
Holcombes  in  America,”  and  “ Family  Records, 
their  Importance  and  Value”  (New  York,  1877). 

HOLliEN,  Edward  Singleton,  astronomer,  b. 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  5 Nov.,  1846.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  scientific  school  of  Washington  university 
in  1866,  and  in  that  year  assisted  Dr.  Benjamin  A. 
Gould  in  collecting  materials  for  the  “ Investiga- 
tions in  the  Military  and  Anthropological  Statis- 
tics of  American  Soldiers.”  He  was  graduated  at 
the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1870.  and  appointed 
2d  lieutenant  in  the  4th’ artillery.  He  served  at 
Fort  Johnson,  N.  C.,  until  1871,  when  he  returned 
to  W'est  Point  as  assistant  professor  of  philosophy. 
In  1872  he  was  transferred  to  the  engineer  corps, 
serving  as  instructor  in  engineering.  In  March, 
1878,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army,  be- 
came professor  of  mat  hemat  ics  in  the  U.  S.  naw, 
and  was  ordered  to  the  naval  observatory  at  Wash- 
ington, as  assistant  in  the  work  of  the  transit  circle. 
Subsequently  he  was  assistant  to  Prof.  Simon  New- 
comb in  charge  of  the  26-inch  equatorial  telescope, 
nia  “ Monograph  of  the  Central  Parts  of  the  Neb- 
ula of  Orion”  is  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  all  of 
the  observations  hitherto  made  upon  that  subject, 
including  several  years’  work  of  his  own  (Washing- 
ton, 1882).  In  1876  Prof.  Holden  went  to  London 
to  examine  the  South  Kensington  loan  collection 
of  scientific  instruments.  He  gave  much  attention 
to  the  methods  of  testing  chronometers,  and  in 
1879  the  time-ball  on  the  Western  Union  telegraph 
building  in  New  York  was  erected  according  to  his 
olans.  On  6 May,  1878,  he  observed  the  transit  of 
Mercury,  with  Dr.  Henry  Draper,  at  Hastings,  and 
in  that  year  was  placed  in  charge  of  a |»rty  to  ob- 
serve the  total  eclipse  of  29  July  in  Colorado.  In 
1881  he  became  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  director  of  t he  new  Wash- 
i bum  observatory.  He  remained  there  till  1886. 
and  issued  four  volumes  of  publications.  He  was 
also  head  of  the  division  of  climate  and  rivers  in 
' Prof.  Raphael  Pumpelly’s  northern  trans-conti- 
1 uental  survey.  In  1882  he  terminated  his  official 
I connection  with  the  navy,  but  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  government  expedition  to  the  Caroline  isl- 
ands, to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  6 
May,  1883.  In  1886  he  became  president  of  the 
University  of  California  and  director  of  the  Lick 
! observatory  OH  Mt.  Hamilton.  San  Jostf.  He  is  a 
I member  of  numerous  scientific  associations,  and 
I has  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  (1886),  and  from  Columbia 
(1887).  lie  has  published  “Astronomy  for  Stu- 
dents,” with  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb  (Siew  York. 

1880)  ; and  is  the  author  of  44  Sir  W’illiam  Herschel : 
his  Life  and  Works”  (New  York  and  Ixindon. 

1881) .  His  writings  include  “On  the  Adopted 
Value  of  the  Sun’s  Apparent  Diameter,”  “On  the 
Number  of  Words  used  in  Speaking  and  WTrit- 
ing,”  “On  the  Proper  Motion  of  the  Trifld  Neb- 
ula,” “The  Cipher  Despatches,”  “Studies  in 
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Central  America  Picture-Writing,”  **  Observations 
on  the  Transit  of  Mercury  at  Mt,  Hamilton,” 
“List  of  Twenty-three  New  Double  Stars  discov- 
ered at  the  Carolina  Islands  by  Kdward  S.  Holden 
and  Charlea  5.  Hastings,”  and  “A  System  of 
Local  Warnings  against  Tornadoes." 

HOLDEN,  Oliver,  psalmist,  b,  in  Shirley,  Maas., 
18  Sept,,  1765;  (1.  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1881. 
While  engaged  in  the  carpenter’s  trade  he  pul>- 
lished  his  first  book  of  sacred  music,  arranged  in 
three  and  four  parts,  entitled  **  The  American  Har- 
mony ” (1798).  Most  of  this  was  original.  Soon 
afterward  he  published  the  *'  Union  Ifarmony.ora 
Universal  Collection  of  Snored  Music”;  “The  Mas- 
sachusetts Compiler,”  with  Hans  Gram  and  Samuel 
Hoi  voice  (1795);  and  edited  “ The  Worcester  Col- 
lection of  Sacred  Harmony  ” (1797).  The  last  was 
a sixth  edition,  altered,  revised,  and  corrected,  with 
an  appendix  containing  new  pealm-tune*.  It  was 
printed  upon  movable  type*  that  had  been  pro- 
cured from  England  in  1780,  by  Isaac  Thomas,  of 
Worcester,  and  is  the  oldest  music-book  that  was 
thus  printed.  Holden  was  the  author  of  several 
hymn-tunes,  including  “ Confidence ” and  “Coro- 
nation,” which  are  still  popular. 

HOLDEN,  William  Hoods,  journalist,  b.  in 
Orange  county,  N.  C.,  24  Nov.,  1818.  He  attended 
a common  school  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old, 
was  in  a printing-office  in  Hillsborough,  N.  C.,  for 
the  next  two  years,  and  in  1841  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  In  1843  he  bought  “The 
Raleigh  Standard,”  and  wan  its  editor  twenty-five 
years.  He  served  in  the  legislature  in  1848,  was 
a member  of  the  State  convention  in  1831,  and 
signed  the  ordinance  of  secession.  He  was  nj»- 
pointed  by  President  Johnson  provisional  governor 
of  North  Carolina  in  1885,  declined  the  mission  to 
San  Salvador  in  1866,  and  in  1868  he  was  elected 
govrrnor,  as  a Republican,  by  popular  vote.  Re-  | 
ports  of  “ Ku-klux  " outrages  in  the  latter  part  of  j 
1869,  and  early  in  1870.  caused  the  governor,  by 
virtue  of  authority  that  had  been  conferred  on  him 
bv  the  legislature,  to  issue  a proclamation  00  7 
March,  declaring  the  county  of  Alamance  to  I*?  in 
a state  of  insurrect  ion,  and  a similar  one  on  8 July 
regarding  Caswell  county,  and  several  arrests  were 
made  with  the  aid  of  the  militia.  This  action 
caused  much  excitement,  and  the  Democrats,  in 
addresses  that  were  issued  in  March  and  July,  as- 
serted that  the  accounts  of  outrages  were  exagger- 
ated, that  the  local  authorities  were  fully  able  to 
preserve  order,  and  that  the  governor’s  course  was 
intended  to  influence  the  coming  election.  Gov. 
Holden  applied  to  President  Grant  for  troop*,  and 
at  first  refused  to  deliver  the  prisoners  to  the  civil 
authorities  on  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  but  afterward 
did  ao  by  advice  of  the  U.  S.  attorney-general.  The 
accused  persons  were  held  for  trial  in  their  respect- 
ive counties,  and  on  10  Nov.  the  governor  pro- 
claimed the  restoration  of  civil  authority.  The 
opposition  to  Gov.  Holden  on  account  of  his  course 
in  this  matter  culminated  in  the  presentation  by 
the  state  house  of  representatives  to  the  senate  oh 
29  Dec.,  1870,  of  eight  articles  of  impeachment 
against,  him  “ for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. ” 
Tlx-  vnate  declared  him  guilty  of  six  of  the  eight 
indictments,  and  ordered  that  no  “ be  removed  from 
the  office  of  g"wn..r,  uul  disqualified  to  hold  urn 
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a course  in  the  Harvard  medical  school.  Subse- 
quently he  entered  the  U.  S.  army,  and  from  1860 
till  1867  was  surgeon-in-charge  at  the  U.  S.  mili- 
tary prison  in  Tortuga*.  Fla.,  and  then  assistant 
post-surgeon  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.  In  1870  he  was 
appointed  curator  of  invertebrate  zoOlogy,  icthv- 
ology.  and  herpetology  in  the  American  museum 
of  natural  history.  New  York.  He  is  a member  of 
several  scientific  societies  and  a fellow  of  the  New 
York  academy  of  sciences.  His  publications  in- 
clude “ History  of  the  North  American  Fauna  ” 
(New  York,  1882);  “ History  of  the  Atlantic  Right 
Whales  ” (1883) ; and  “ The  Living  World  ” (1884). 
— His  son,  Charles  Frederick,  naturalist,  b.  in 
Lynn,  Mas*.,  5 Aug.,  1851,  was  educated  at  the 
Friends’  school  in  Providence,  R.  I„  at  Allen’s 
seminary.  West  Newton,  Mass.,  and  at  the  U.  S. 
naval  academy  in  Annapolis.  Md.  From  1870  till 
1877  he  was  assistant  in  the  American  museum  of 
natural  history,  and  subsequently  was  connected 
with  the  New  York  aquarium,  for  which  he  made 
several  trip*  to  various  parts  of  the  United  State* 
for  rare  specimens.  In  1880  he  settled  in  New 
York  city,  and  thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  lec- 
turing on  zoology  in  schools,  and  in  literary  pur- 
suit*. He  is  a tnemherof  scientific  societies,  and  is 
a fellow  of  the  New  York  academy  of  science*.  Mr. 
Holder  has  contributed  to  magazine  literature,  and 
especially  to  periodicals  for  young  people.  He  is 
the  author  of  “ Elements  of  Zottlogy  ” (New  York. 
1885) ; “ Marvels  of  Animal  Life  ” (1885) ; “ The 
Ivory  King”  (1886);  “Living  Lights”  (1887): 
and  " Wonder  Wings  ” (Boston,  1887). 

H0LDICH,  Joseph,  clergyman,  h.  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, England.  20  April,  1804.  He  removed 
to  tne  United  States  in  1812,  entered  the  Meth- 
odist ministry  in  1822,  und  officiated  in  Philadel- 
phia. New  York,  and  several  cities  of  New  Jersey, 
until  1835,  when  he  became  assistant  professor  of 
moral  science  and  belles-lettres  in  Wesleyan  univer- 
sity, Middletown.  Conn.  He  was  full  professor  in 
1886-’49,  and  from  1849  till  1878  secretary  of  the 
American  Bible  society,  but  failure  of  eyesight 
compelled  his  resignation  from  this  office  in  1878. 
He  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Princeton  in 
1822,  and  that  of  1).  D.  from  I>a  Grange  college. 
Alabama,  in  1843.  He  has  published  “ Bible  His- 
tory” (18331);  “ Life  of  A.  ft.  Hurd”  (1839);  and 
" Life  of  Wilbur  Fisk”  (New  York,  1842). 

H0LE-I N-TH E-DAY,  Chippewa  chief,  b.  in 
Minnesota  about  1827;  d.  in  Crow  Wing,  Minn.. 
29  June,  1868.  He  was  chief  of  the  Chip|>ewa  na- 
tion, displayed  unusual  intelligence,  understood 
something  of  the  nature  of  civil  government,  be- 
lieved in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  realized  the  influ- 
ence ami  power  of  t he  white  man.  He  married  an 
Irishwoman,  and  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  Minnesota,  his  possessions  being  valued  at  about 
$2,000,000.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  Indian 
war  in  Minnesota  in  1862,  it  was  his  influence  that 
restrained  the  Chippewa*  from  joining  the  unruly 
Sioux  in  their  assaults  on  the  white  settlers.  He 
was  assassinated  bv  Indians. 

HOL6L’IN,Carloa(ole-i:he«n'),  South  American 
statesman,  b.  in  Novita,  Colombia,  11  Julv.  1832. 
He  studied  in  Cali  and  in  a Jesuit  college  in  Hogota. 
After  the  members  of  that  society  were  expelled 
from  Colombia  on  IN  May,  1851).  Holguin  contin- 
ued his  studies  in  the  University  of  BogotA  and 
wo*  graduated  as  a lawyer  in  1852.  lie  nos  been 
always  a warm  defender  of  the  Conservative  party, 
in  the  tribune  and  the  press,  as  a member  of  con- 
gress and  as  the  editor  of  several  newspapers,  such 
as  “ El  Caucano  " (1857)  and  **  \*  Prensa ’/(1866-*8), 
and  hoa  actively  opposed  the  Liberal  party  of  hi> 
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country  through  the  newspapers  “ ESI  Filotemico,” 
“El  Porvenir,  “El  Traaiciouista,”  mid  others. 
He  has  written  works  on  international  law  and  his- 
tory. and  essays  on  Lord  Macaulay,  Machiavelli, 
Byron,  Warren  Hastings,  and  Lord  Clive,  which 
are  still  in  manuscript.  Since  1881  he  has  been 
Colombian  minister  in  Spain. 

HOLGUIN,  Diego  Gonzalez, Spanish  linguist, 
b.  in  Estremadura,  Spain,  about  1580;  d.  in  Limn, 
Peru,  about  1820.  In  early  life  he  entered  the 
Jesuit  order,  and  was  sent  to  the  missions  of  Peru, 
where  he  resided  till  his  death.  He  acquired  the 
Quichua  dialect,  and  wrote  “Gram&tica  y arte  de 
la  lengua  general  del  Peru”  (Lima,  1807):  “ Voca- 
bulario  de  la  lengua  general  del  Peru”  (1608); 
and  **  Pnvilegios  concedidos  a los  Indios”  (1608). 

HOLLAND,  Edward  Clifford,  poet,  b.  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1794;  d.  there,  11  Sept.,  1824. 
He  was  noted  as  a controversialist  and  satirical 
writer,  for  several  years  edited  the  “ Charleston 
Times,”  and  was  the  author  of  a volume  of  patri- 
otic verses  entitled  “ Odes.  Naval  Songs,  and  other 
Poems”  (Charleston,  1814). 

HOLLAND,  Frederick  West, clergyman,  b.  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  22  June,  1811.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1831.  and  at  the  Cambridge  divinity- 
school  in  1834,  settled  in  Brook  Urn.  N.  V..  in  1838, 
and  was  pastor  in  Rochester,  N.  Y..  in  1 843.  He 
was  ap|>ointcd  secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian 
association  in  1847,  but  resigned  in  1850  and  went 
abroad,  visiting  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor. 
On  his  return  in  1851,  he  lectured  in  New  England 
and  the  middle  states  on  “ Palestine,”  “The  Nile 
Territory',”  and  “The  Turkish  Question.”  He  has 
done  much  gratuitous  work  in  the  ministry,  or-  ! 
ganized  ten  religious  societies,  and  for  several  years  , 
was  chaplain  in  institutions  for  criminals.  He  re- 
sides in  Concord,  Mass.  He  has  contributed  vari- 
ous articles  to  the  puhlic&tion  of  the  New  Englund 
historic-genealogical  society,  of  which  he  is  a mem- 
ber,  and  is  the  author  of  “Scenes  in  Palestine” 
(Boston,  1851). — Ilis  son,  Frederic  May,  author, 
I).  in  Boston,  Mass.,  2 May,  1838,  was  graduat'd  at 
Harvard  in  1859.  and  in  1863  was  ordained  at 
Rockford,  111.,  as  a Unitarian  clergyman;  but  he 
has  since  ceased  to  preach.  He  has  published 
“The  Reign  of  the  Stoics”  (New  York,  1879); 
“Stories  from  Robert  Browning”  (London,  1882); 
and  “The  Rise  of  Intellectual  Liberty,  from  Thales 
to  Copernicus  " (New  York.  1885).  He  is  now  (1887) 
writing  a continuation  of  the  last-named  u’ork. 

HOLLAND.  George, actor,  b.  in  London,  Eng- 
land, 6 Iks*.,  1791 ; d.  in  New  York  city,  20  Dee., 
1871.  He  began  his  career  in  London  as  clerk  in 
a silk  warehouse,  in  succession  entered  the  office 
of  a money-broker  and  a newspaper-publisher,  and 
eventually  became  a commercial  t raveller.  He  l»e- 
gan  as  an  actor  in  1817,  in  small  parts,  at  Drury 
Lane  theatre.  In  1820  he  played  at  the  London  1 
Olympic  theatre,  and  later  tiecame  connected  with 
play-houses  in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  New-  ; 
cast le-on-Tyuc.  His  first  appearance  in  this  coun- 
try was  at  "the  Bowery  theatre,  New  York,  on  12 
Sent.,  1827,  ns  Jerry  in  “The  Day  after  the  Fair,” 
followed  by  Billy  Laekadav  in  “Sweethearts  and 
Wives,”  arid  Paul  Pry.  After  engagements  for 
several  seasons  in  New  York  city.  Holland  made 
prolonged  tours  of  the  southern  and  western  thea- 
tres, and  in  1834  was  settled  as  a performer  in  New 
Orleans,  where  he  became  treasurer  of  the  St. 
Charles  theatre.  Returning  north,  he  formed  a 
connection  with  Mitchell’s  Olympic  theatre,  from 
18451  till  1849,  and  within  the  last  two  years  1k*- 
caine  its  stage-manager.  From  1849  till  1852  he  , 
lost  his  professional  identity,  by  attaching  himself,  | 


under  an  assumed  name,  to  Wood's  and  Christy’s 
negro  minstrels.  In  1852  he  reappeared  as  an 
actor  at  Placide's  Varieties,  New  Orleans,  but 
soon  returned  to  New  York  to  become  a member 
of  the  company  at  Wallack’s  theatre.  This  was 
his  last  permanent  engagement.  He  made  his 
final  appearance  on  15  May.  1870,  at  the  Fifth 
avenue  tneatre.  After  his  death,  a fund  was  raised 
by  subscription  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and 
children,  which  amounted  to  over  $15,000.  Hol- 
land was  an  amusing  performer  in  farce  and  bur- 
lesque, where  he  brought  in  play  numerous  eccen- 
tricities, vent  riloquial  diversions,  and  imitations  of 
men  and  animals.  As  a comedian  he  never  lost 
his  identity  in  the  characters  he  personated,  and 
frequently  resorted  to  grimace  aud  extravagance 
to  provoke  merriment.  .See  memorial  sketch  of 
“Life  of  George  Holland,”  edited  by  Thomas  H. 
Morrell  (printed  privately.  New  York,  1871). 

HOLLAND,  .losiuh  Gilbert,  author,  b.  in  Bel- 
chcrtown.  Hampshire  co..  Mass..  24  July,  1819;  d. 
in  New  York  city,  12  Oct..  1881.  He  was  the  son 
of  a farmer,  who  was  also  an  inventor.  His  early 
educational  advantages  wen*  limited.  After  a long 
struggle,  he  entered  the  Northampton  high-school, 
where  he  studied 
so  earnestly  that 
his  health  gave 
way.  Subsequent- 
ly he  taught  pen- 
manship for  a 
while.and  became 
successively  an 
operator  in  a da- 
guerreotype gui- 
le rv,  a copyist  and 
a district  school- 
master. At  the 
age  of  twenty-one 
he  began  the 
study  of  medi- 
cine," and  in  1844 
was  graduated  At 
Berkshire  medi- 
cal college,  Pitts- 
field, Mass.  Set- 
tling at  Springfield,  he  received  but  little  encour- 
agement, although  his  patients  were  numerous 
enough  to  give  him  a distaste  for  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  In  his  leisure  moments  he  wrote 
and  sent  an  article  or  two  to  the  " Knickerbock- 
er” magazine.  These  being  accepted,  he  was 
encouraged  to  undertake  the  publication  of  a lit- 
erary journal,  “The  Bay  State  Weekly  Courier.” 
but  it  was  not  successful,  and  was  discontinued 
at  the  end  of  six  months.  lie  then  tieeame  a 
teacher  in  Richmond.  Ya.,  and  throe  months  later 
superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Vicksburg, 
Miss.  There,  after  fifteen  months  of  hard  work, 
he  succeeded  in  introdueing  a superior  graded 
educational  system,  which  resulted  in  the  clos- 
ing of  all  the  private  schools  in  the  city  but 
one.  Just  os  he  hail  achieved  this  success.  Dr. 
Holland  was  compelled  to  return  north,  for  family 
reasons.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  again  settled  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  became  the  associate  of 
Samuel  Bowles,  editor  of  the  “ Republican.”  His 
first  year’s  salary  was  $480,  the  second  year  he  re- 
ceived $700,  and  he  began  the  third  as  owner  of  a 
quarter  interest  in  the  paper  (then  worth  $3,500). 
for  which  he  Imd  given  his  notes.  Fifteen  years 
afterward  he  sold  his  share  for  more  than  fourteen 
times  what  it  had  originally  cost  him.  From  the 
first.  Dr.  Holland  exhibited  remarkable  aptitude 
for  journalism;  and,  while  Mr.  Bowles,  through 
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his  political  opinions,  marie  the  “ Republican  ” es- 
teemed and  feared  in  Massachusetts,  his  associate, 
becoming  a popular  preacher  of  social  and  domes- 
tic moralities,  made  it  loved  in  ten  thousand 
home?.  Dr.  Holland’s  first  venture  as  u liook- 
maker  was  the  reprinting  from  the  *‘  ltepuhliean  ’’ 
of  his  “Ilistorv  of  Western  Massachusetts”  (2 
to!sm  Springfield,  1855).  Two  years  later  he  pub- 
lished “The  Bay  Path:  a Colonial  Tale”  (N’cw 
York,  1857),  which  was  not  At  first  popular.  He 
now  began  a series  of  pa|»er*  entithsl  **  Timothy 
Titcomb’s  Letters  to  Young  People,  Married  and 
Singlr.”  which,  when  collected  (New  York.  185H), 
were  remarkably  successful.  Nine  editions  an- 
pcaml  within  a few  months,  and  more  than  75.000 
copies  in  all  have  been  sold.  In  November  of  the 
same  year  ho  published  “ Bitter  Sweet,  a Poem  in 
Dramatic  Form*’  (New  York),  the  sales  of  which 
exceeded  those  of  the  “Titcornb  Letters.”  In  the 
autumn  of  1805  apiN-ared  his  **  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln”  (Springfield),  of  which  more  than  100,000 
conies  were  sold.  In  1*00  he  sold  his  interest  in  the 
“Republican.”  In  1867  he  published  “KMthrina: 
Her  Life  and  Mine  in  a Poom,”  of  which  over 
100.000  copies  were  called  for.  The  following  year 
he  travelled  in  and  while  sojourning  in 

Geneva,  with  Roswell  Smith,  conceived  the  idea  of 
a new  illustrated  magazine.  I»ng  previous  to  this 
Charles  Scribner  had  solicited  I)r.  Holland  to  go  to 
New  York  and  edit  “Hours  at  Home."  In  1870 
Dr.  Holland,  as  editor  and  one  third  owner.  Wgnn 
publishing  44 Scribner’s  Monthly,"  with  Roswell 
Smith  and  Scribner,  Armstrong  ami  Com|M»nv  as 
joint  owners.  He  became  a miciiiImt  of  the  Ixianl 
of  education  of  New  York  city  in  1872,  and  was 
suliMsjuentlv  its  president.  He  also  held  the 
chairmanship  of  the  board  of  tnistees  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  city  of  New  York.  As  a lecturer  Dr. 
Holland  was  extremely  popular.  In  addition  to 
the  hooks  above  named,  he  published  “ Hold  Foil 
Hammered  from  Popular  Proverbs”  (New  York, 
1859);  “Miss  Hilbert’s  Career,”  a novel  (1800) ; 
**  Lessons  in  Life  ” (1801) ; *4  letters  to  the  Joneses ” 
(1863):  “ Plain  Talks  on  Familiar  Subjects  ”(1865) ; 
“The  Marble  Prophecy, and  other  Poems'* (1878); 
“Arthur  Bonnicastle.  u novel,  am!  “Garnered 
Sheaves.”  a complete  collection  of  his  poetical 
works  (1873) ; “ The  Mistreat  of  the  Manse,  a poem 
(1874):  “The  Story  of  Sevemmks”  (1875);  and 
“Every-Day  Topics ” and  “Nicholas  Minium” 
(1*76).  None  of  his  works  subsequent  to  1867  at- 
tained the  popularity  of  his  earlier  books. 

HOLLAND,  Samuel,  surveyor-general,  b.  in 
Canada;  d.  in  eastern  Canaria  in  1801.  He  was 
surveyor-general  of  the  eolonies  north  of  Virginia, 
**rved  in  the  army  as  a major  during  the  war  with 
Prance,  and  engaged  in  the  expedition*  against 
Loiusbttrg  and  Quebec.  Ho  was  near  Wolfe  when 
that  officer  fell,  and  was  mentioned  by  him  in  his 
will.  In  1773  he  hail  completed  surveys  as  far 
wot  as  Boston,  and  in  1775  he  wrote  to  Lord  Dart- 
mouth that  he  was  readv  to  run  a line  between 
M.i-'-rtehusctta  and  New  York.  He  lent  to  Alexan- 
der Shepard,  a surveyor,  a plan  or  survey  of  Maine, 
which  the  latter,  by  advice  of  the  Provincial  ooo- 
(!fvs>  of  Maasachuvtta,  did  not  return,  fearing  that 
it  might  be  us«*d  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Whig*. 
Mr.  Holland  then  went  to  Lower  Canada,  ami 
served  there  for  nearly  fifty  years  us  surveyor- 
p fieml.  At  the  tune  <»f  his  death  he  vru*  a mem- 
**rr  *>f  the  exix'utive  and  legislative  councils. 
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the  colonists  that  hail  been  sent  to  re-enforce  the 
original  settlers.  He  ruled  the  colony  for  about 
a year  and  a half,  and  added  much  to  its  territory. 

HOLLEY.  Alexander  Lyman,  metallurgist, 
1>.  in  Lakeville,  Conn.,  20  July.  1832;  d.  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  29  Jan.,  1882.  lie  was  the  son  of 
Alexander  II.  Holley,  who  was  afterward  governor 
of  Connecticut.  Tne  son  was  graduated  in  the 
scientific  course  at 
Brown  in  1853.  He 
then  entered  the 
shops  of  Corliss 
and  Nightingale, 
when*  for  eighteen 
months  he  served 
as  a draughtsman 
and  machinist,  and 
afterward  secured 
employment  at  the 
loen motive  - works 
in  Jersey  City.  In 
1856  he  took  the 
management  of 
“Tin-  Railroad  Ad- 
vocate.” to  which 
he  had  previously 
contributed  when 
it  was  edited  by 
Zerah  Colburn.  Its 
name  was  soon 
chung'd  to  “ Hol- 
ley’s Railroad  Ad- 
vocate,” and  it  was 
published  until  July,  1857.  when  it  gave  place 
to  ••  The  American  Engineer.”  of  Holley  and  Col- 
burn, which  suspended  with  its  third  ‘issue.  He 
then  went  abroad  with  Colburn  to  study  foreign 
railway  practice,  and  to  report  on  those  features  of 
it  whieh  would  be  of  greatest  importance  at  home. 
On  the  return  of  the  two  engineers  they  published 
“The  Permanent  Way  and  Coal-burning  Locomo- 
tive* of  European  Railways,  with  a Comparison  of 
the  Working  Economy  of  European  and  American 
Line*,  and  the  Principles  utmn  which  Improve- 
ment must  Proceed  "(New  York,  1858),  in  which 
it  was  shown  that  the  unimal  operating  ex|x»nscs 
of  an  American  railroad  was  one  thin!  more  for 
the  same  mileage  than  in  England.  Their  state- 
ments were  taken  up  bv  the  dailv  journals,  and 
many  of  the  leading  editorials  which  appeared  at 
this  time  wen*  by  Mr.  Holley.  He  then  became 
oonnivted  with  the  “New  York  Times.”  and  lx»- 
tween  1858  and  1863  contributed  to  it  upward  of 
200  articles.  In  1859  he  was  sent  to  Europe  by 
the  “Times,’’  and  wrote  letters  on  engineering 
topics,  including  a series  on  the  “Great  Eastern,” 
which  was  then  in  course  of  construction.  A year 
later  he  went  to  Europe  again  for  thp  “Times” 
returning  on  the  first  trans- Atlantic  trip  of  the 
“Great  Eastern.”  and  meanwhile  contributing  to 
the  *•  American  Railway  Review.”  of  which  he  was 
editor  of  the  mechanical  department.  During 
these  yearn  he  had  in  preparation  his  “ American 
and  European  Railway  Practice”  (New  York  and 
London.  1860;  2d  ori.,  1867).  At  the  beginning  of 
the  I'ivil  war.  when  he  had  a professional  standing 
of  th-  highest  rank,  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
L.  S.  government,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  hts 
letter.  In  1862  he  was  sent  abroad  by  Edwin  A. 
Stevens  to  study  the  subject  of  ordnance  and  ar- 
mor. This  led  to  his  sulwequent  publication  of 
“ A Treatise  on  Ordnance  and  Armor”  (New  York 
and  London.  1865).  A year  later  he  again  visited 
England,  at  the  request  of  Corning,  Winslow,  and 
Com|»atiy.  of  Troy,  to  obtain  information  concern- 
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ing  the  Bessemer  process  for  the  manufacture  of 
steel.  He  returned  after  purchasing  the  American 
rights  of  the  Bessemer  patents,  which  were  sub- 
sequently combined  with  the  conflicting  Amer- 
ican patents  of  William  Kelly.  The  first  Bessemer 
plant  was  established  at  Troy  in  1865  under  his 
supervision,  and  enlarged  in  1867.  He  also  built 
the  works  at  Harrisburg  in  1807,  and  later  planned 
those  at  North  Chicago  and  Joliet,  the  Edgar 
Thompson  works  at  Pittsburg,  and  the  Vulcan 
works  at  St  Louis,  besides  acting  as  consulting 
engineer  in  the  designing  of  the  Cambria,  Bethle- 
hem, Scranton,  and  other  works.  The  history  of 
his  career  after  1865  is  substantially  that  of  the 
Bessemer  manufacture  in  the  United  States.  After 
the  formation  of  the  Bessemer  association  he  Issued 
confidential  reports  to  it  on  the  various  branches 
of  steel  manufacture.  Ihiring  his  lifetime  the 
capacity  of  the  American  Bessemer  plant  was 
raised  from  that  of  about  000  tons  a month  to 
more  than  10,000  ton9  for  the  same  period.  In 
1875  he  was  appointed  a member  of  the  u. S.  hoard 
for  testing  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  laborious  of  its  members.  Pour 
years  later  he  became  lecturer  on  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel  at  the  Columbia  school  of  mines, 
and  continued  this  work  until  his  death.  Mr. 
Holley  obtained  about  sixteen  [latent s,  of  which 
several  were  for  improvements  in  the  Bessemer 
process,  and  of  these  his  last,  that  of  the  detached 
converter-shell,  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  In 
1878  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  1).  from  Brown, 
and  he  was  a tnistee  of  the  Rensselaer  polytechnic 
institute  from  1865  till  1867  and  from  1870  till 
1882.  He  was  president  of  the  American  institute 
of  mining  engineers  in  1875,  vice-president  of  the 
American  society  of  mechanical  engineers  in  1880, 
and  vice-president  of  the  American  society  of  civil 
engineers  in  1876.  In  addition  to  the  books  already 
mentioned,  Mr.  Holley  was  the  author  of  numer- 
ous technical  papers.  From  1877  till  1880  he  pre- 
pared, with  Lenox  Smith,  a series  of  forty-one 
articles  on  “ American  Iron  and  Steel,”  which  wen* 
published  in  the  London  “Engineering.”  A 
statue  to  his  memory  is  to  be  erected  in  Central 
Park  by  the  societies  of  mining,  civil,  and  me- 
chanical engineers,  from  a design  furnished  by 
John  A.  Ward.  See  “ Memorial  of  Alexander 
Lyman  Holley” (New  York,  1884). 

HOLLEY,  Myron,  reformer,  b.  in  Salisbury, 
Conn.,  29  April,  1779;  d.  in  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  4 
March.  1841.  lie  was  graduated  at  Williams  in 
1799,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1802.  He  began  practice  in  Salisbury,  but  in 
1803  settled  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Finding  the 
law  uncongenial,  he  purchased  the  stock  of  a 
local  bookseller  and  became  the  literary  purveyor 
of  the  town.  In  1B10— *14  he  was  county-clerk, 
and  in  1816  was  sent  to  Albany  as  an  assembly- 
man; The  project  of  the  Erie  canal  was  at  that 
time  the  great  subject  of  interest,  and  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Holley  a board  of  commissioners  was 
appointed,  of  whom  he  was  one.  His  work  thence- 
forth, until  its  completion,  was  on  the  Erie  canal. 
For  eight  years  his  practical  wisdom,  energy,  and 
self-sacrifice  made  him  the  executive  power,  with- 
out which  this  great  enterprise  would  probably 
have  been  a failure.  On  the  expiration  of  nis  term 
of  office,  in  1824,  as  canal-commissioner  and  treas- 
urer of  the  board,  he  retired  to  Lyons,  where  with 
his  family  he  had  previously  removed.  The  anti- 
Masonie  excitement  of  western  New  York,  arising 
from  the  ubduction  of  William  Morgan,  soon  drove 
Mr.  Holley  into  prominence  again.  This  move- 
ment culminated  in  a national  convention  being 


held  in  Philadelphia  in  1830,  where  Henry  IX 
Ward,  Francis  Granger,  William  H.  Seward,  and 
Myron  Holley  were  the  representatives  from  New 
York.  An  “Address  to  the  People  of  the  United 
States.”  written  by  Holley,  was  adopted  and  signed 
by  112  delegates.  The  anti-Musonic  adherents  pre- 
sented a candidate  in  the  next  gubernatorial  can- 
vass of  New  York,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  sev- 
eral years,  until  the  Whigs,  appreciating  the  ad-# 
vantages  of  their  support,  nominated  candidates 
that  wen*  not  Masons.  This  action  resulted,  in 
1838,  in  the  election  of  William  II.  Seward.  Mean- 
while, in  1831,  Mr.  Ilollev  became  editor  of  the 
Lyons  “ Countryman,”  a journal  devoted  to  the 
opposition  and  suppression  of  Masonry  ; but  af ter 
i three  years,  this  enterprise  not  having  l>een  auc- 
■ ceesful,  he  went  to  Hartford,  and  there  conducted 
| the  “Free  Elector”  for  one  year.  He  then  rc- 
i t urned  to  Lyons,  but  soon  disposed  of  his  property 
| and  settled  near  Rochester,  where  for  a time  he 
, lived  in  quiet,  devoting  his  attention  to  horticul- 
ture. When  the  anti-slavery  feeling  l**gun  to 
manifest  itself  Mr.  Holley  became  one  of  its  adher- 
ents. At  this  time  he  was  offered  a nomination  to 
congress  by  the  Whig  party,  provided  ho  would  not 
agitate  this  question ; hut  this  proposition  he  de- 
clined. He  participated  in  the  meeting  of  the 
anti-slavery  convention  held  in  Cleveland  in  1889, 
and  was  prominent  in  the  call  for  a national  con- 
vention to  meet  in  Albany,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  formation  of  a'  Liberty  party.  At  this 
gathering  the  nomination  of  James  G.  Bimey  was 
made,  and  during  the  subsequent  canvass  Mr. 
Holley  was  active  in  support  of  the  candidate,  both 
hy  continual  shaking  and  bv  his  incessant  labor* 
as  editor  of  the  Rochester  “ Freeman.”  Mr.  Hol- 
ley’s remains  rest  in  Mount  Hope  cemetery,  at 
Rochester,  and  the  grave  is  marked  by  an  obelisk, 
with  a fine  medallion  portrait  in  white  marble,  the 
whole  having  been  Mia  for  in  one-eent  contribu- 
tions by  members  of  the  Liberty  party,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Gcrrit  Smith.  See  “Myron  Holley : 
and  What  he  did  for  Liberty  and  True  Religion." 
bv  Elizur  Wright  (Boston,  1882). — ilis  brother. 
Horace,  educator,  b.  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  13  Feb.. 
1781;  d.  31  July,  1827.  was  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1806,  and  studied  law  for  a short  time  in  New 
York,  but,  abandoning  this  for  theology,  was  or- 
dained at  Greenfield  Hill.  Fairfield  oo.,  Cornu,  in 
September,  1805.  In  1809-’18  he  was  pastor  of 
Hollis  street  church  (Unitarian).  Boston.  He  was 
president  of  Transylvania  university,  I^exingtoii. 
Ky.,  in  1818**37.  A plan  was  formed  for  erect- 
ing a seminary  in  I^ouisiana,  to  lie  placid  under 
his  charge,  but  while  at  New  Orleans  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1827  he  became  ill,  and  died  while  on  the 
passage  to  New  York.  He  had  a great  reputation 
as  a pulpit  orator,  published  several  sermons  and 
addresses,  and  contributed  pajiers  to  the  “ Western 
Review”  and  other  periodicals.  See  a discourse 
on  his  life  and  character  by  Charles  Caldwell,  M.  I). 
(Boston,  1828).— Horace’s  wife,  Mary  Austin,  d.  in 
New  Orleans,  2 Aug.,  1846,  married  Mr.  Holley 
in  1805.  and  in  1831  emigrated  to  Texas  under  the 
1 protection  of  Gen.  Austin.  She  published  a “His- 
tory of  Texas”  (Baltimore,  1883),  and  a memoir  of 
her  husband.— Another  brother,  Orville  Luther, 
editor,  b.  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  19  May.  1791  : d.  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  25  March,  1861,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1818,  studied  law  in  New  York  city, 
and  practised  successively  at  Hudson,  Canandaigua, 
and  the  city  of  New  York.  He  edited  in  succession 
the  “Anti-Masonic  Magazine”  in  New  York,  the 
“Troy  Sentinel,”  the  Ontario  "Repository.”  the 
Albany  “Daily  Advertiser,”  uud  the  "State  Regis- 
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ter.”  In  1888  ho  arranged  and  indexed  twenty- 
three  folio  volumes  containing  the  papers  of  Gov. 
George  Hinton.  Ho  was  surveyor-general  of  the 
rtate  in  1888,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life  was  employed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
jttate  of  New  York.  lie  was  the  author  of  “ De- 
scription of  City  of  New  York  ” (1847),  and  “ Life 
of  Franklin  " (Boston,  1856). 

HOLLIDAY.  Hen,  expressman,  h.  in  Bourbon 
county.  Ky.,  in  1819 ; d.  in  Portland,  Oregon.  8 
July,  1887.  He  became  a pioneer  in  western  Mis- 
souri. and  afterwurd  in  Kansas,  was  an  army  con- 
tractor during  the  Mexican  war,  and  in  1849-W2 
established  mercantile  houses  in  Salt  Lake  City 
and  San  Francisco.  A few  years  later  he  founded 
Holliday’s  mail  and  overland  express,  which  for 
ten  years  was  the  connecting  link  between  the 
western  frontier  states  and  the  Pacific.  He  also 
established  the  fast  pony-ex  press,  and  a line  of 
twenty-three  steamers  from  Alaska  to  Mexico.  He 
afterward  invested  in  mining  property,  and  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  Ophir  mine  in  Nevada  Umght 
a tract  of  land  in  Westchester  count  v,  N.  Y.,  which 
be  called  Ophir  farm.  Here  he  built  a house  that 
cost  $1,000,000,  where  ho  entertained  his  friends 
in  magnificent  fashion,  but  the  property  was  for 
many  years  in  litigation,  and  it  nnaily  passed  en- 
tirely out  of  his  hands. 

HOLLINGSWORTH,  LotI,  merchant,  b.  in 
Elkton.  Md.,29  Nov..  1739 ; d.  in  Phi  lade  1 tibia,  Pa., 
24  March,  1824.  His  great-grandfather,  Valentine 
Hollingsworth,  accompanied  William  Penn  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1082.  Levi  became  a merchant 
in  Philadelphia  in  1700,  and  was  a zealous  and  ac- 
tive supporter  of  the  cause  of  American  independ- 
ence. He  suffered  loss  from  supplies  that  he  fur- 
nished the  arm y,  and  served  in  the  field  as  u mem- 
ber of  the  original  troop  of  city  cavalry.  He  was 
wnt  to  Canada  with  the  specie  for  the  jiavinent  of 
Gen.  Montgomery’s  army  when  it  was  investing 
Quebec,  and  was  employed  in  many  other  ftpeciid 
services.  He  was  afterward  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Federal  party  in  Philadelphia. 

HOLLINS,  George  Nichols  naval  officer,  b.  in 
Baltimore,  Md„  20  SepL,  1799;  d.  there,  18  Jan., 
1878.  He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1814, 
and  served  on  the  aloop-of-war  “ Erie  ” in  her  un- 
sucoenful  attempt  to  break  the  British  blockade 
of  Chesapeake  bav.  He  was  assigned  to  the  frigate 
“President"  under  Stephen  Decatur,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  British,  anu  kept  a prisoner  of  war 
at  Bcrmudu  until  peace  was  established.  Ilo  also 
«erted  under  Decatur  in  the  Algerian  war  in  1815, 
and  received  from  him  a Turkish  sabre  for  his 
bravery  in  the  capture  of  an  Algerian  frigate. 
After  serving  on  the  “Guerriere,”  the  “Columbus." 
the  "Franklin,”  and  the  “ Washington,"  he  took 
command  of  an  East  Indian  merchantman.  In 
1825  ho  was  promoted  lieutenant,  and  in  1844  com- 
mander. In  1855,  while  lying  off  the  Mosquito 
coast  of  Nicarapia,  the  American  residents  of 
Grrvtown  apfiealed  to  him  for  protection  from  the 
local  authorities,  by  whom  they  alleged  they  had 
wen  injures].  Hollins  accordingly  Ixunliardcd  the 
city  as  a punishment  to  the  authorities,  and  the 
property  and  lives  of  the  English  residents  lieing 
iriqs'nlhd  they  declared  he  had  encroached  on 
as  Nicaragua  was  under  the  pro- 
J*1**  "overnment.  In  consequence  of 

luct.  N-rious  difficulties  were  ap- 
Rngland  and  the  United  States, 
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to  the  south,  and  was  commissioned  commodore  in 
the  Confederate  navy.  In  October,  1881,  he  attacked 
the  National  blockading  squadron  at  the  passes  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  was  appointed  flag-captain  of 
the  New  Orleans  station  for  what  was  claimed  as 
an  important  victory.  In  1802  he  was  su|>erscdcd 
by  Com.  William  C.  Whipple.  After  the  war  ho 
t>ecAnie  a crier  in  the  city  court  of  Baltimore. 

HOLLIS,  Thomas,  benefactor,  b.  in  England 
in  1059 ; d.  in  London,  England,  in  February,  1781. 
Ho  was  for  many  years  a successful  merchant  in 
London,  and  a beouest  made  to  Harvard  college  in 
his  uncle's  will,  of  which  he  was  a trustee,  first  at- 
tracted his  attention  to  that  seat  of  learning.  After 
making  two  considerable  donations  to  the  college, 
he  gave  in  1721  the  fund  by  which  the  Hollis  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity  was  constituted.  He  wns  a 
Baptist  and  a Calvinist,  required  his  professor  of 
divinity  to  be  “of  sound  or  orthodox  principles,” 
and  stipulated  that  Baptists,  who  were*  then  in  no 
great  favor  in  New  England,  should  not  bo  ex- 
cluded from  the  chair  t hat  he  had  established.  In 
1727  he  also  established  a professorship  of  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy,  and  his  donations  amounted 
at  that  time  to  £4,1XM)  in  Massachusetts  currency. 
He  also  gave  books  for  the  library,  and  a set  of 
Hebrew  and  Gn*ek  types  for  printing. — ilis  broth- 
ers, John  and  Nathaniel,  were  also  donors  to  the 
college. — Ills  nephew  ami  heir,  Thomas,  son  of 
Nathaniel,  d.  in  1735,  also  gave  money,  liooks, 
and  philosophical  apparatus  to  the  college. — 
Thomas,  son  of  the  second  Thomas,  b.  in  London, 
England,  in  1720;  d.  in  Corsecombe,  Dorset,  Eng- 
land, in  1774,  followed  literary'  pursuits,  and  did 
much  to  propagate  the  principles  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty.  Among  his  gifts  to  Harvard  college 
was  a donation  of  books  that  were*  valued  at  £1,400. 
He  is  said  to  have  given  away  half  his  large  fortune 
for  benevolent  purposes,  lie  was  a zealous  pro- 
moter of  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  America,  and 
aided  in  republishing  the  political  treatises  of  May- 
how,  Otis,  and  John  Adums.  His  memoirs,  com- 
piled by  the  Rev.  Francis  Blackburn,  archdeacon 
of  Cleveland,  were  published  in  1780  in  two  quartos, 
with  engravings,  by  Thomas  Brand  Hollis,  also  a 
benefactor  of  Harvard. — Other  memlters  of  the 
Hollis  family  were  also  lilieral  donors  to  Harvard 
college,  and  ope  of  the  hulls  of  that  instil nt ion 
is  named  in  their  honor. 

HOLLISTER,  Gideon  Hiram,  author,  b.  in 
Washington,  Conn.,  14  Dec.,  1817;  d.  in  Litchfield, 
Conn..  24  March.  1881.  He  was  graduated  in  1840 
at  Yale,  where  he  was  class  poet,  studied  law  in 
Litchfield  with  Origen  S.  Seymour,  and  after  a 
brief  stay  in  Woodbury,  Conn.,  practised  in  the 
former  town.  He  was  clerk  of  courts  there  in 
1848- ’52,  and  in  1850  was  chosen  to  the  state  sen- 
ate, where  he  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
election  of  James  Dixon  to  the  U.  S.  senate.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  appointed  him  consul-general  and 
U.  S.  minister  at  Hayti  in  1808,  and  he  served  till 
1809,  when  he  removed  to  Stratford,  Conn.,  and 
practised  law  in  Bridgeport,  but  in  1870  returned 
to  Litchfield.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in 
1880,  and  made  a :q  >eecli  on  the  New  York  liound- 
ary  question  that  was  published  and  attracted 
much  attention.  Mr.  Hollister  was  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  the  English  classics.  The  acting  copy- 
right of  his  tragedy  “ Thomas  a Becket  ” is  owned 
by  Edwin  Booth,  but  it  was  produced  only  three 
times.  Ilis  poem  “ Anderson ville  " acquired  con- 
siderable popularity  during  the  civil  war.  Ho  pub- 
lished  “ mount  llojie,”  an  historical  romance  of 
King  Philip’s  war  (New  York,  1851);  a "History 
of  Connecticut  ” (2  vols.,  New  Haven,  1855);  anu 
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“Thomas  Becket,  a Tragedy,  am!  Other  Poems" 
(Boston,  1866).  After  his  death  ap|»eared  “ Kinlev 
Hollow."  a novel  (New  York,  1882). 

HOLLOWAY,  David  P„  commissioner  of  pat- 
ents, b.  in  Waynesville,  Warren  co„  Ohio,  0 Dec., 
1800;  d.  in  Washington.  I).  (’.,  10  Sept.,  1883.  He 
removed  with  his  parents  to  ('incmnati  in  1818, 
and  learned  the  printer’s  trade  at  Richmond.  Ind. 
In  1838  he  purchased  “The  Richmond  Palla- 
dium," and  was  its  editor  for  several  years.  He 
was  a member  of  the  state  legislature  in  1843.  of 
the  state  senate  in  1844-’53,  and  was  then  elected  a 
representative  in  congress,  serving  from  3 Dec.. 
185ft,  till  3 March.  1857.  He  was  commissioner  of 
patents  from  28  March,  1801,  till  17  Aug..  1805. 

HOLLOWAY,  Janies  Montgomery,  physician, 
b.  in  Lexington,  Ky..  14  July,  1834.  He  wras  edu- 
cated  at  Oakland  college.  Miss.,  and  Centre  college, 
Danville.  Kv„  and  in  1857  was  graduated  in  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Ixiuisiana.  He  practised 
at  Vernon,  Madison  co..  Miss.,  and  in  1861-5  served 
as  a surgeon  in  the  Confederate  army.  In  1868  he 
was  senior  medical  officer,  and  appointed  president 
of  the  medical  examining  l>oard  of  all  the  hospitals 
in  Richmond.  He  was  professor  of  anatomy  in 
Louisville  college.  Ky.,  in  18tl5-*6,  of  physiology  in 
1800-'?,  in  1867-’70  held  the  chair  of  physiology 
and  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  Kentucky  school 
of  medicine,  from  1870  till  1874  was  professor  of 
physiology  and  clinical  surgery  in  lamisville  medi- 
cal college,  ami  from  1874  till  1877  professor  of 
surgery  in  the  hospital  college  of  the  medical  de- 
partment of  Central  university,  Kentucky.  He 
has  written  much  for  medical  periodicals. 

HOLLOWAY,  Laura  Carter,  author,  b.  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  22  Aug.,  1848.  She  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  Nashville  female  seminary  in  1862, 
since  t hat  time  has  continually  engaged  in  literarv 
work,  has  edited  the  “Home  Library  Magazine’* 
in  Chicago,  III.,  and  for  twelve  years  was  associate 
editor  oi  the  “Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.**  In  1862 
she  married  Junius  B.  Holloway,  of  Richmond, 
Kv.  Her  published  works  include  “ Indies  of  the 
White  House"  (New  York,  1870);  “An  Hour  with 
Charlotte  Bronte”  (1HS3);  “The  Hearthstone,  or 
Life  at  Home  ’*  (Philadelphia,  1883);  “The  Moth- 
er* of  Great  Men  and  Women"  (New  York,  1884); 
“ The  Home  in  Poetry  ” (1884) ; “ Chinese  Gordon  " 
(1885);  “Howard,  the  Christian  Hero”  (1885); 
“ Adelaide  Neilson,  a Biography  ” (1885) ; and  “ The 
Buddhist  Diet  Book  " (1887). 

HULLS.  George  Charles,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Darmstadt,  Germany,  26  Feb.,  1824;  d.  in  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  12  Aug.,  1886.  lie  was  educated  at 
Darmstadt  and  at  Strasburg,  ami  at  an  early  age 
he  became  assistant  to  I)r.  Wichern,  founder  of  the 
“ Rftuhe  Haiis,”  near  Hamburg.  When  he  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age  he  was  plaissl  in  charge  of 
the  government  charities  in  the  province  of  toper 
Silesia,  and  while  holding  this  office  organize*!  the 
work  of  relief  during  the  famine  of  1848-’0  in  that 
province,  having  at  one  time  4.000  destitute  chil- 
dren under  his  charge.  He  resigned  in  1851  and 
came  to  this  country,  where,  after  teaching  for  sev- 
eral years  in  Ohio,  he  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  Lutheran  orphan  fann-sch<x>l  at  Zelieno- 
ple,  Pa.  lie  remained  there  until  I860,  when  he 
took  charge  of  the  newly  founded  Wartlmrg  farm- 
school  near  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  In  August, 
1885.  failing  health  compelled  him  to  resign,  and 
he  afterward  lived  in  retirement  till  his  death. 

HOLLY.  James  Theodore  Augustus,  P.  E. 
bishop  of  Hayti,  b.  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  3 Oct., 
1820.  His  jiarents  were  colored  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics. His  great-great-grandfather  was  an  English- 


man named  Holly,  while  his  mot  her  was  descended 
from  an  Irishwoman  named  Butler.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  public  and  private  schools  and  by  tutors  in 
Washington,  New  York  city,  Buffalo. and  Detroit. 
In  1851  he  withdrew  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  In 
1852- ’3  be  w'&s  associate  editor  of  “ The  Voice  of  the 
Fugitive,”  a weekly  paper,  publish* si  at  Windsor, 
Canada  West,  and  in  1854  was  principal  of  a pub- 
lic school  in  Buffalo.  He  studied  theology,  and 
was  ordered  deacon.  17  June.  1855,  and  ordained 
presbyter.  2 Jan.,  1856.  lie  was  rector  of  St.  Luke’s 
church.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  from  1856  till  1861, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Ilavti  as  a missionary.  He 
served  as  consul  for  Litieriaat  Port-au-Prince  from 
1864  till  1874,  in  which  year  he  was  made  mission- 
ary bishop  of  Hayti  hv  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church.  In  1878  Bishop  Holly  went  to  England 
as  a delegate  to  the  Lambeth  conference.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  I).  D.  fnun  llowanl  university, 
Washington,  I>.  C.,  in  1874,  and  that  of  LL.  D. 
from  Liberia  college,  Monrovia,  in  1882.  He  has 
contributed  to  the  “Church,”  the  “Church  Eclec- 
tic.” and  the  “ Afri<*an  Methodist  Church  " reviews. 

HOLM,  John  ('ainpanlntt,  Swedish  clergyman, 
b.  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  1601 ; d.  there,  17 
Sept.,  1683.  He  sailed  with  Gov.  Printz  from  Got- 
tenburg,  1 Nov.,  1642,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Chris- 
tina, on  the  Delaware,  15  Feb..  1043,  when*  he  en- 
tered on  his  duties  as  ehapluin  to  the  Swedish 
colony,  and  continued  to  officiate  in  this  capacity 
during  six  yean.  Prior  to  his  coming  he  bail  l***n 
preceptor  of  the  orphans’  seminary  in  Stockholm. 
Under  his  ministry  in  the  colony  a chunh  was 
erected  at  Tinicum,  the  seat  of  government,  and 
was  consecrated  by  him,  4 Sept.,  1646.  This  was 
the  first  house  of  worship  that  was  erected  with- 
in the  limits  of  Pennsylvania.  He  manifested  a 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  and 
performed  missionary  work  among  them.  They 
visited  his  house  and  came  to  hear  him  preach. 
To  further  his  work  he  applied  himself  to  learn- 
ing their  language,  into  which  he  here  began 
the  bisk  of  translating  Luther's  catechism.  His 
lalx'rs  in  New  Sweden  ended  in  May,  1648,  when 
lie  sailed  for  home  in  the  ship  “ Swan,”  arriving  at 
Stockholm  on  4 July  following.  On  his  return  to 
Sweden  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  admiralty, 
and  afterward  rector  at  Upland,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  translation  of  the  catechism  into  the 
language  of  the  Delawares,  or  Lenni-Lenape,  which 
is  probably  the  first  translation  of  anv  work  into 
an  Indian  language  of  this  country.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Delaware,  and  Swedish  lanpiages 
(Stockholm,  161*6),  together  with  a vocabulary,  a 
copy  of  which  is  in  the  library  of  the  American 
philosophical  society.  Ill  the  translation  he  ac- 
commodates the  LordV  Prayer  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  Indians  by  substituting  for  “daily  bread" 
“ a plentiful  supply  of  venison  and  com."  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Frost  Units,  where  there 
is  a monument  to  his  memory. — His  grandson, 
Thomas  Cant  pan  ins,  published  a history  of  New 
Sweden,  known  as  “ Campatiius’s,”  which  is  largely 
made  up,  it  is  said,  of  data  that  were  obtained 
from  his  grandfather,  and  partly,  too,  it  is  sure 
posed,  from  information  that  was  given  verbally 
by  him  to  the  author. 

HOLM  AN,  J esse  Lynch,  jurist,  b.  in  Danville, 
Ky..  24  Oct..  1784;  d.  in  Aurora.  Ind.,  28  March, 
1842.  His  father  was  killed  by  the  Indians  while 
defending  a block-house  in  w hich  he  had  sought 
shelter  with  his  family.  With  limited  opportuni- 
ties of  education  the  son  displayed  in  CArly  life  ail 
interest  in  literary  pursuits,  and  before  he  reached 
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hi*  twenty-flint  year  was  the  author  of  a novel  en- 
titled “ Errors  of  Education,"  which  he  published 
in  two  roluines  under  the  auspices  of  Henry  Clay, 
in  whom  office  he  studied  law.  In  1808  he  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  the  territory  of  Indiana, 
and  soon  afterward  was  appointed  judge  of  one  of 
the  two  judicial  circuits  into  which  the  territory 
was  then  divided.  In  1818  he  was  a member  "f 
the  territorial  legislature,  and  in  1H 14  he  was  the 
president  of  the  territorial  council.  On  the  ad- 
mission of  Indiana  into  the  Union  in  1818  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state,  and  held  the  office  fourteen  years.  In 
1885  he  was  appointed  by  President  Jackson  U.  S. 
district  judge  for  Indiana,  which  office  he  held  till 
his  death.  Judge  Holman  whs  identified  with  the 
early  history  of  the  Baptists  of  Indiana,  and  served 
as  pastor  of  a church  in  Aurora  from  1884  till  his 
death.  He  was  president  of  the  Western  Baptist 
publication  and  Sunday-school  society,  and  of  the 
state  conventions  of  the  Baptist  church  from  1887 
till  his  death.  He  took  an  active  jwirt  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  Indiana  college,  now  the  university 
of  the  state,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Frank- 
lin college,  the  chief  Baptist  institution  of  learning 
in  Indiana.  He  left  a large  collection  of  manu- 
script* which  have  not  yet  been  published. — His 
son.  WHIiaiu  Steele, congressman,  b.  in  Ik*arborn 
county,  Ind.,  0 Sept.,  1822.  received  a common- 
school  education,  was  in  Franklin  college.  Ind., 
for  two  years,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  began  practice  in  Aurora,  Ind.  He  was  | 
judge  of  probate  from  1843  till  1846,  prosecuting 
attorney  m 1847-*9,  a member  of  the  State  consti- 
tutional convention  of  1850,  and  of  the  state  legis- 
lature in  U5US,  Be  was  jofas  • the  court  of 
common  pleas  from  1852  till  1850,  wits  then  elect- 
ed to  congress  as  a Democrat,  ami  has  been  nom- 
inated fourteen  times,  suffering  only  three  de- 
feats, in  1854,  1876.  and  1878,  and  serving,  with 
those  exceptions,  from  1859  to  the  present  time 
(1887).  He  has  been  an  uncompromising  enemy  of 
trickery,  and  has  won  the  name  of  the  * Great  < Ob- 
jector,f  from  his  fearlessness  in  opposing  doubtful 
measures  and  the  schemes  of  lobbyists.  Tie  is  thor- 
oughly versed  in  the  statutes,  and  takes  cognizance 
of  every  important  bill  that  is  before  the  house. 

HOLM  A Si,  Joseph  George,  actor,  h.  in  Eng- 
land in  1764;  d.  in  Rockaway,  I*.  I.,  24  May,  1817. 
lie  w&§  educated  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  ami 
intruded  for  the  church.  During  his  college 
courv  ho  joined  a Thespian  society,  and  became  so 
deeply  interested  in  acting  that  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  stage.  After  preparatory  study  and 
practice  iu  country  play-houses,  Holman,  on  26 
Oct,  1784,  made  his  appearance  at  Covent  Garden 
theatre,  I/*ndon.  in  tne  character  of  Romeo,  fol- 
lowed by  other  iM'rsoniflcntions,  with  much  success. 
Il«?  then  spent  several  years  as  a player  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  jiart  of  the  time  as  director  of 
the  Dublin  theatre.  In  1798  he  married  a daugh- 
ter of  Frederick  Hamilton:  but  his  wife  died  in 
1810.  and  he  returned  to  Lindon  in  1812  and  art- 
peared  at  the  Hay  market  theatre  with  his  daugh- 
ter. At  the  dose  of  this  engagement  father  and 
daughter  canto  to  this  country,  making  their  first 
appearance  at  the  New  York  Bark  theatre  iu  "The 
Provoked  Husband/*  From  there  thev  made  the 
usual  too*  f«»n,  Allmtiy.  and  Philadelphia. 

Tolman  leu-ed  the  Philadcl- 
rat  re,  and  toward  the  close 
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employed.  Holman  rose  to  much  distinction  in 
juvenile  tragedy  and  high-comedy  part*,  in  some 
of  which  he  Imd  no  equal  on  the  London  stage. 
Some  of  his  best  renderings  were  Hamlet,  Edgar 
in  “King  Lear,”  Benedict.  Lord  Townlev,  Mr. 
Oakley,  and  Duke  A ran /a.  He  had  more  ease  and 
finish  than  intensity,  was  a studious  performer,  and 
a well-bred,  scholarly  man.  Six  or  seven  plays 
came  from  his  pen  that  were  acted  on  a few  occa- 
sions, but  never  published. — Holman’s  second  w ife, 
b.  in  England  anout  1798;  d.  in  New  York  city.  1 
Sept.,  18o9,  was  a Miss  Lat timer.  Holman  engaged 
her  to  come  from  England  and  join  his  troupe  at 
the  Charleston  theatre.  On  the  return  of  the  com- 
pany to  New  York  city  she  was  married  to  Hol- 
man, 22  May,  1817,  two  days  before  he  died.  Her 
second  marriage  was  with  Isaac  S.  C'lason,  and 
her  third,  in  1824.  to  Charles  W.  Sand  ford,  a law- 
yer and  general  of  militia.  After  this  event  she 
retired  from  the  stage  and  concert-room  for  about 
two  years.  At  her  instigation.  Gen.  Sandford,  in 
1826,  became  lessee  of  the  new  Lafayette  theatre, 
when  she  resumed  her  former  dramatic  efforts. 
After  the  destruction  of  that  plav-house  by  fire, 
Mrs.  Holman,  retaining  her  professional  name, 

Verforincd  occasionally  in  various  cities,  and  in 
une,  1832,  made  her  last  appearance  at  the  Park 
theatre  in  New  York  citv  as  Maria  in  “Of  Age 
To-morrow/’  On  a single  occasion,  in  1838,  she 
came  forward  for  her  husliarid’s  benefit,  at  the  New 
York  National  theatre,  as  Susan  in  the  play  of 
“Perfection/*  Mrs.  Holman  was  an  ut tractive 
singing  actress,  and  frequently  appeared  with  suc- 
cess in  concerts  anil  oratorios.  Her  renderings  of 
“ The  Soldier  Tired  of  War’s  Alarms  ” and  Bishop’s 
“ Echo  Song”  were  greatly  admired. 

HOLME,  John.  poet,  b.  in  England  ; d.  in  Sa- 
lem. N.  J„  in  1701.  He  came  to  this  country  about 
1685.  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1687-1*  was 
one  of  the  justices.  He  left  in  manuscript  a long 
and  interesting  |>oem  entitled  “ A True  Relation 
of  the  Flourishing  State  of  Pennsylvania/’  which 
was  preserved  by  his  descendants  and  published 
for  the  first  time  in  “Bulletin  of  Historical  Col- 
lections” (Philadelphia,  1845-*7,  rol,  v.). 

HOLME,  Thomas,  civil  engineer,  b.  in  Water- 
ford, Ireland,  in  1025;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in 
1695.  He  was  commissioned,  18  April,  1682,  bv 
William  Penn  to  be*Burveyor-general  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Wing  designated  in  the  commission  as  “ ray 
loving  friend,  (apt.  Thomas  Holme."  From  this 
mention  it  is  inferred  that  Holme  had  served  iu 
the  land  or  naval  forces  of  England,  and  possibly 
under  Penn’s  father,  the  admiral.  He  sailed  for 
Pennsylvania  in  the  ship  “ Amity”  four  days  after 
his  appointment,  and  immediately  on  his  arrival 
in  the  province  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office, 
in  the  performance  of  which  he  engaged  until  his 
death.  His  mapof  the  “ Province  of  Pennsylva- 
nia,” together  with  his  ••  Portraiture  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia,”  published  extensively  in  Europe 
in  1683-’4,  has  made  his  name  familiar  to  every 
student  of  American  history.  On  Penn's  arrival  in 
the  province,  28  Oct.,  1682,  he  appointed  Holme  to 
W one  of  his  councillors,  and  Holme  sat  with  the 
lord  proprietor  in  his  first  court,  held  3 Nov.,  1682, 
at  New  Castle;  in  his  first  legislative  assembly, 
held  on  7 I*er-.,  at  Chester ; and  in  the  first  council 
that  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  10  March,  1683. 
He  continued  a member  or  the  council,  and.  by 
virtue  of  this  office,  a inernWr  of  each  legislature 
tliat  met  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  served 
on  muny  iui|H»rtant  committees,  among  which  were 
a committee  “to  prepare  the  charter,”  in  1683;  a 
committee  “to  Ijookc  into  the  Actions  of  ye  Lord 
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Baltimore,  and  to  draw  up  u Declaration  to  hinder 
his  Illegal  proceedings,”  in  1084;  and  a committee 
•*  to  draw  up  a charter  for  Philadelphia  to  be  made 
a Burrough,”  in  1684.  As  president  of  the  council 
he  was  frequently  in  1685  acting  governor  of  the 
province.  In  1683  he  was  one  or  those  who,  in 
Penn's  behalf,  treated  with  the  Indians  “about 
land  and  a Arm  league  of  peace,”  He  read  to  the 
Indians,  through  an  interpreter,  Penn’s  second  let- 
ter to  them  ; and,  according  to  a recent  authority, 
“ the  actual  treaty  for  the  lands  of  the  present 
Philadelphia  and  adjacent  country,  out  to  tne  Sus- 
quehanna, was  made  in  the  year  1685  by  Thomas 
Holme,  as  president  of  the  council  in  the  absence 
of  William  Penn,  who  hail  gone  to  England.” 
HOLMES,  Abiel,  clergyman,  b.  in  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  24  Dec,,  1768 ; d.  in  Cambridge.  Mass.,  4 
June,  1837.  John  Holmes  settled  in  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  in  1686.  n is  grandson,  David,  father  of 
Abiel,  served  as  a captain  of  British  troops  in  the 
French  war,  and  was  afterward  a surgeon  in  the 
Revolutionary  army.  Abiel  was  graduated  at  Vale 
in  1 783,  became  a tutor  there,  and  at  the  same  time 
studied  theology.  In  1785  he  was  settled  as  a pas- 
tor in  Midway,  On.,  but  six  years  later  he  resigned, 
and  in  1702  he  was  settled  over  the  first  parish  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  ho  was  pastor  till  Sep- 
tember, 1832.  In  1817  he  delivered  a course  of 
lectures  on  ecclesiastical  history,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  New  England.  He  had  married  for  his 
first  wife,  in  1700,  a daughter  of  Ezra  Stiles,  presi- 
dent of  Yale  college,  became  his  literary  executor, 
and  published  his  life  (Boston,  1708X  Ills  second 
wifo  was  a daughter  of  Oliver  Wendell.  The  ex- 
amination of  Dr.  Stiles's  manuscripts  drew  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  early  American  history, 
and  he  wrote  “ Annals  of  America”  (2  vols.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1805;  tiewed.,  brought  down  to  1820, 1820), 
which  is  a standard  authority.  He  was  a frequent 
contributor  to  the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts 
historical  society,  the  27th  volume  of  which  con- 
tains a list  of  his  writings.  His  home  iu  Cambridge 
is  seen  in  tho  accompanying  engraving.  It  was  the 


birthplace  of  his  son,  Oliver  Wendell,  author,  b. 
in  Cambridge,  Mass..  20  Aug.,  1800,  who  was  the 
third  of  five  children.  Among  his  schoolmates 
were  Alfred  Lee,  afterward  bishop  of  Delaware, 
Margaret  Fuller,  and  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  Andover 
academy,  where  he  made  his  first  attempt  at  versi- 
fication, a translation  from  the  first  liook  of  the 
JEneid,  in  heroic  couplets.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1820,  among  his  classmates  being  Will- 
iam If.  Chunning,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  and 
Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  He  was  a contributor  to  one 
of  the  college  periodicals,  delivered  the  poem  at 
commencement,  and  was  one  of  the  sixteen  mem- 
bers chosen  into  the  ♦ B K society.  The  next  year, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  break  up  the  old  frigate 


“ Constitution,”  Holmes  published  in  the  Boston 
“Advertiser”  his  lyrical  protest,  beginning, 

“ Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down ! ” 
which  was  widely  copied  in  the  newspapers  and 
circulated  in  handbills,  saving  the  ship  from  de- 
struction and  giving  the  young  poet  a reputation. 
He  studied  law 
for  a year  at  the 
law  - school  in 
Cambridge,  and 
at  that  time  pro- 
duced some  of 
his  best-known 
humorous  pieces, 
including**Even- 
ing  by  a Tailor” 
and  “The  Height 
of  the  Ridicu- 
lous.” In  1833, 
with  Epos  Sar- 
gent and  Park 
Benjamin,  he 
contributed  to  a 
gift  - book,  enti- 
tled “Tho  Har- 
binger,” the  prof- 
its of  whicn  were  given  to  the  Asylum  for  the 
blind.  But  his  hereditary  instincts  appear  to  have 
l>cen  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  ho  studied 
under  Dr.  James  Jackson  and  then  spent  three 
years  chiefly  in  Paris.  He  received  his  degree  in 
1836,  and  in  the  same  year  published  his  first  vol- 
ume of  poems  (Boston),  which  contained  forty-five 
pieces,  including,  besides  those  already  named, 
“ Poetry,  a Metrical  Essay,”  read  liefore  the  ♦ B K 
society;  “The  Last  Leaf";  “My  Aunt”:  “The 
Treadmill  Song  ” ; and  “ The  September  Gale.”  In 
1830  he  was  chosen  professor  of  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology at  Dartmouth.  In  1840  he  married  Amelia 
i Lee,  daughter  of  Judge  Charles  Jackson,  of  the  su- 
premc  court  of  Massachusetts,  and  soon  afterward 
; he  resigned  his  professorship  at  Dartmouth  in  order 
to  devote  himself  to  practice  in  Boston.  In  1849 
ho  established  a summer  home  at  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

1 Hawthorne  at  that  time  whs  living  at  Ijcnox,  a 
few  miles  away,  and  in  his  “Hall  of  Fantasy.’’ 
after  describing  an  ideal  group  of  poets,  be  says: 
“ In  the  most  vivacious  of  these  I recognized 
Holmes.”  In  1847  he  succeeded  Dr.  John  C.  Warren 
as  nrofe**sor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the 
medical  school  of  Harvard.  About  the  same  time 
he  be«une  a lyceum  lecturer.  I)r.  Holmes  had 
gained  three  of  the  Boylston  prizes  for  medical 
dissert  at  ions,  and  his  three  essays  were  published 
together  (Boston,  1888).  His  other  scientific  works 


include  an  edition  of  “ Marshall  Hull's  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,”  with  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow 
(1830);  *•  Lectures  on  Ilomu*>pathy  and  its  Kindred 
Delusions”  (1842);  “Report  on  Medieal  Litera- 
ture,” in  the  “ Transactions**  of  the  National  medi- 
cal association  (1848);  “ Puerperal  Fever  as  a Pri- 
vate Pestilence,”  a pamphlet  (1855);  “ Currents  and 
Counter-Currents  in  Medical  Science"  (1801);  and 
“ Border  Lines  in  some  Provinces  of  Medical  Sci- 
ence ” (1862).  Several  of  these  have  been  reissued  in 
one  volume  with  the  title  **  Medical  Essays”  (1883). 
His  successive  volumes  of  poetry  have  borne  the 
titles  “ Crania”  (1846);  “Astra^a:  the  Balance  of 


Illusions”  (1850);  “Songs  in  Many  Keys”  (1861); 
“Songs  of  Many  Seasons ” (1875);  and  “The  Iron 
Gate " ( 1880).  There  are  several  collected  editions, 
and  some  of  the  pieces  have  been  issued  singly 
with  sumptuous  illustrations.  When  the  “Atlantic 
Monthly”  was  established,  in  the  autumn  of  1857, 
Dr.  Holmes  became  one  of  the  first  contributors. 
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uni  by  many  readers  was  esteemed  the  most  brill- 
iant of  all  that  notable  galaxy.  His  first  contribu- 
tions wen*  in  the  form  of  a series  of  conversational 
papers  entitled  “ The  Autocrat  of  the  Break fast- 
Taole,"  in  which  were  included  some  of  tin  finest 
of  his  poems.  The  44  Autocrat " was  followed  by  a 
«rnilar  series,  “ The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table.”  and.  after  an  interval,  by  44  The  Poet  at  the 
Breakfast-Table,"  each  of  which  on  its  completion 
in  the  magazine  was  issued  in  book-form  (1859, 
I860.  1872).  These  pajiers,  he  tells  us  in  his  pref- 
*cr,  were  the  fulfilment  of  a plan  that  was  con- 
nived twenty-five  years  before,  when  he  published 
in  the  •*  New  England  Magazine  ” two  articles  with 
the  title  of  44  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table.” 
I>r.  Holmes  also  wrote  two  novels,  which  were  first 
published  serially,  “ Elsie  Vernier,  a Romance  of 
Dutmy”  (t  voK,  1881),  and  “The  Guardian 
Angel5’  (2  vols.,  1888),  which  are  remarkable  rather 
as  character-studies  than  for  dramatic  power.  His 
other  |VM  works  are  H Soundings  from  the  Atlan- 
tic,” a collection  of  essays  (1864);  44  Mechanism  in 
Thought  and  Morals”  (1871);  memoirs  of  John 
Lothrop  Motley  (1879)  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
0*84):  “A  Mortal  Antipathy '*  (1885);  and  “Our 
Hundred  Davs  in  Europe  ” (1887).  Dr.  Holmes  has 
bam  successful  in  every  kind  of  literature  that  he 
has  undertaken,  but  his  most  brilliant  and  popular 
work  is  in  “ The  Autocrat  of  the  Break  fast -Table,” 
while  his  longest  lived  is  probably  in  his  poems. 
In  these  the  expression  is  so  admirably  clear  that 
the  render  does  not  always  immediately  appreciate 
the  depth  of  the  thought.  His  own  favorite  among 
his  serious  poems  is  said  to  bo  44  The  Chambered 
Nautilus”;  but  “The  Voiceless,”  “Sun  and  Shad- 
ow/ and  several  of  his  patriotic  lyrics,  easily  take 
rank  with  it.  Some  of  his  satirical  pieces,  like 
“The  Moral  Bully,”  are  as  sharp  as  the  most  mer- 
ciless critic  could  desire,  while  many  of  his  purely 
humorous  ones,  like  “The  Wonderful  One-Hose 
Shay.”  are  already  classic.  As  a poet  of  occasions 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  has  ever  had  an  equal.  The 
publishers  of  the  “Atlantic  Monthly”  gave  a 
breakfast  in  his  honor  on  his  seventieth  birthday, 
29  Aug.,  1879.  at.  which  many  literary  celebrities 
were  present,  and  he  rend  his  poem  of  “The  Iron 
Bate,  written  for  the  occasion.  His  life  lias  been 
written  by  Walter  S.  Kennedy  (Boston,  18831),  and 
also  by  Emma  E.  Brown  (1884),  in  a volume  to 
which  is  appended  a complete  bibliography  of  his 
publications. — Oliver  Wendell's  son.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell, jurist,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass,,  8 March,  1841, 
was  educated  at  Harvard.  He  entered  the  Na- 
tional service  as  lieutenant  in  the  20th  regiment 
nf  Massachusetts  infantry  in  1801,  was  wounded 
severely  at  Ball's  Bluff,  at  Antietam,  and  at  the 
«cond  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  and  was  mustered 
out  with  the  rank  of  captain  in  June,  1804.  He 
had  been  offered  a commission  as  lieutenant-colo- 
nel in  1868,  but  declined  promotion.  Ho  studied 
law.  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1860,  and  practised  ' 
in  Boston.  In  1882  he  was  professor  in  the  law-  I 
iehool  of  Harvard,  and  in  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed a justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state. 
He  has  edited  Kent's  “Commentaries”  (Boston,  | 
1873\  and  is  the  author  of  “The  Common  Law  ” I 
<1881)  and  of  numerous  articles  and  addresses. 

HOLMES,  Andrew  Fernando,  physician,  b. 
ui  Cadiz,  Spain,  in  1797;  d.  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
m September,  1800.  His  father  was  on  his  way  to 
Canada  when  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  cap- 
tured by  the  French,  and  taken  as  a prize  to  Cadiz, 
•here  Andrew  was  born.  The  family  reached  (Can- 
ada in  1801.  The  son  studied  medicine  with  a 
physician  in  Montreal  and  at  the  universities  of 
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Edinburgh  and  Paris,  returned  to  Canada  in  1819, 
and  practised  in  Montreal  In  1824  ho  aided  in 
founding  the  Montreal  school  of  medicine,  which, 
after  the  establishment  of  McGill  university  in 
1828,  became  the  medical  de|iartment  of  that  in- 
stitution. He  filled  the  chairs  of  materia  medica 
and  chemistry  till  18316,  then  that  of  chemistry 
alone  till  1842,  was  subsequently  professor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  from  1854 
until  he  died  was  dean  of  the  faculty.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Natural  history  society  in 
Montreal,  and  gained  a reputation  as  a naturalist. 
His  herbarium  of  Canadian  plants  he  presented  to 
the  museum  of  the  university. 

HOLMES,  David,  governor  of  Mississippi,  h, 
in  Frederick  county,  Va. ; d.  in  Washington,  Miss., 

20  Aug.,  1882.  He  represented  a Virginian  dis- 
trict in  congress  from  1797  till  1809,  when  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  territory  of  Mississippi. 
On  the  organization  of  the  state  government  he 
was  elected  governor,  and  served  from  1817  till 
1819.  In  the  following  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate  from  Mississippi,  in  place  of  Walter 
Leake,  resigned,  ami  served  from  13  Nov.,  1820, 
till  he  resigned  in  1825. 

HOLMES.  David,  clergyman,  b.  in  Newburg, 
N.  Y.,  in  1810 ; d.  in  Battle  Ground,  Mich.,  in  1873. 
He  entered  the  Methodist  ministry  in  1834,  and 
was  connected  with  the  Oneida  and  afterward  with 
the  southern  Illinois  conference.  In  1860  he  be- 
came principal  of  the  Battle  Ground,  Mich.,  colle- 
giate institute,  and  in  1807  of  the  Northwestern 
Indiana  college.  From  1808  till  his  death  ho  was 
again  in  the  ministry  in  the  northwestern  Indiana 
conference.  He  edited  “The  Mirror  of  the  Soul” 
and  44  The  Christian  Preacher,”  and  was  the  author 
of  “ Pure  Gold  in  its  Native  Lowliness  ” (Auburn, 
1851),  and  of  a “ Discussion  upon  the  Atonement, 
Universal  Salvation,  and  Endless  Punishmont.” 

HOLMES,  Gabriel,  governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, b.  in  Sampson  county,  N.  C.,  in  1769 ; d.  near 
Clinton,  N.  C.,  20  Sept.,  1829.  He  was  educated 
under  a clergyman  in  Iredell  county,  N.  C.,  and  at 
Harvard,  studied  law,  was  admitted* to  the  liar,  and 
practised  in  Clinton,  N.  C.  He  sat  in  the  legisla- 
ture from  1793  till  1818.  In  1821  that  body  elected 
him  governor  of  the  state,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
term  he  was  chosen  a member  of  congress,  and  re- 
elected for  the  following  term,  serving  from  3 Dec,, 
1825,  till  3 March,  1829.  Ho  was  re-elected  a sec- 
ond time,  but  died  before  taking  his  seat. — His 
son,  Theophilus  Hunter,  soldier,  b.  in  Sampson 
OOOJlty,  N.  c.,  in  1804  ; d.  near  Fayetteville,  N.  CL, 

21  June,  1880,  was  graduated  at  the  IJ.  S.  military 
academy  in  1829,  served  on  the  western  frontier, 
and  as  lieutenant  and  captain  of  infantry  in  the 
Florida  war,  the  occupation  of  Texas,  and  the  war 
with  Mexico,  receiving  the  brevet  of  major  for  gal- 
lantry in  the  engagements  before  Monterey.  Ho 
was  commissioned  major  on  3 March,  1855,  took 
part  in  the  Navajo  expedition  of  1858-'9,  and  was 
superintendent  or  the  general  recruiting  service 
when  the  civil  war  Ingan.  He  went  on  leave  of 
absence  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  owned  large 
estates,  resigned  his  corn  mission  on  22  April,  1801, 
and  was  at  once  made  a brigadier-general  in  the 
service  of  the  state.  Ho  organized  many  of  the 
North  Carolina  regiments,  and  selected  their  com- 
manding officers.  When  North  Carolina  joined 
the  Confederacy  bo  was  commissioned  a brigadier- 
general  by  the  Confederate  government.  He  com- 
manded at  Acpiia  Creek,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
various  campaigns  of  northern  Virginia,  rising  to 
bo  major-general  in  the  Confederate  army.  In 
September,  1862,  he  was  transferred  to  the  com- 
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m&nd  of  the  trans-Mississippi  depart merit,  with 
headquarters  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  He  was  tend- 
ered a commission  as  lieutenant-general  while 
there,  and  at  first  declined,  but  accepted  when  Jef- 
ferson Davis  pressed  it  upon  him  a second  time. 
In  March,  1868,  he  was  at  nls  own  request  relieved 
in  the  command  of  the  department  by  Qen.  E. 
Kirby  Smith.  He  attacked  Helena,  Ark.,  on  3 
July,  1863,  and  was  driven  back  with  heavy  losses. 

Holmes.  George  Frederick,  educator,  b.  in 
Deijicrara,  British  Guiana,  in  1820.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Durham  university,  England,  came  to  the 
United  Stat<*s  at.  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was  a 
teacher  in  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina. 
In  1842  he  was  admit  led  to  the  bar  of  South  Caro- 
lina by  a special  act  of  the  legislature  Wfore  he 
had  been  naturalized.  He  was  assistant  editor  of 
tlie  “Southern  Review”  for  some  time.  He  be- 
came a professor  in  Richmond  college,  Va.,  in 
1845,  in  1846  president  of  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  in  1847  professor  of  history,  political 
coonomy.  and  international  law  in  William  and 
Mary  college.  In  1857  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
history  and  literature  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia.* He  is  the  author  of  a series  of  text-books 
that  were  used  in  southern  schools,  for  which  they 
were  especially  designed. 

HOLMES,'  I Mac  Edward,  statesman,  b.  in 
Charleston.  8.  C.,  6 April,  1796;  d.  then1,  24  Feb., 
1867.  He  was  prepared  for  college  by  his  cousin, 
Christopher  E.  Gadsden,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1815,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Charleston  in 
1818,  and  became  a successful  lawyer.  lie  entered 
the  legislature  in  1826.  and  during  the  nullification 
crisis  of  18SMI  was  a leader  of  the  extreme  stale- 
rights  party,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  South 
Carolina  aksociation.  The  proposition  that  the 
state  should  nullify  the  tariff  first  emanated  from 
him.  lie  engaged  in  planting  for  a time.  In  1838 
he  was  sent  to  congress,  and  was  an  active  member 
of  the  house  till  1850,  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  commerce,  and  afterward  of  that  on 
naval  affairs.  He  then  removed  to  California,  and 
practised  law  from  1851  till  January,  1861,  when, 
on  learning  of  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  se- 
cession, he  returned  to  South  Carolina.  He  passed 
through  Washington,  ami,  in  several  Interviews 
with  William  11.  Seward  and  Gen.  Winfield  Scott, 
endeavored  to  avert  the  civil  war.  After  the  close 
of  hostilities  he  was  appointed  a commissioner  of 
the  state  to  confer  with  the  Federal  government. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  " Recreations  of  George 
Taletcll,”  consisting  of  stories,  essays,  and  descrip- 
tive sketches  (Charleston,  1822).  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Robert  J.  Turnbull,  published  a volume 
of  political  essays  in  favor  of  state  rights,  under 
the  signature  of  “ Carotin  iensis”  (1820). 

HOLMES,  John,  Canadian  senator,  b.  in  Rosa- 
shirc,  Scotland,  in  March,  1789 ; d.  in  1870.  He 
emigrated  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1803,  and  sat  in  the 
assembly  of  that  province  from  1830  till  1847,  and 
from  1851  till  1858.  From  the  latter  date  he  was 
a legislative  councillor  until  1867,  when  he  became 
a senator  of  the  Dominion. — His  son,  Simon  H., 
journalist,  b.  at  East  River,  Pietou,  N.  S.,  in  1843, 
was  educated  at  the  grammar-school.  New  Glas- 
gow, and  at.  Pietou  academy,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1&65.  He  was  elected  to 
the  provincial  parliament  for  Pietou,  N.  S,,  ami 
represented  it  from  1871  till  1882.  He  has  been 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Pietou  M Colonial 
Standard  ” for  many  years. 

HOLMES.  John;  senator,  b.  in  Kingston,  Mass., 
in  March,  1773;  d.  in  Portland.  Me.,  7 July.  1843. 
He  waa  graduated  at  Brown  in  1796,  studied  law. 


was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1799,  and  settled  in  Al- 
fred, Me.  He  practised  with  success,  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives 
in  1802-’3,  and  took  an  active  part,  in  the  debate. 
He  was  a member  of  the  state  senate  from  1813 
till  1817,  when  he  was  chosen  to  congress  as  a 
Ikrnocrat  from  Massachusetts,  and  served  until 
the  admission  of  Maine  as  a state.  He  was  * 
member  of  the  convention  to  form  a state  consti- 
tution. and  chairman  of  the  committee  that  drafted 
it.  and  was  elected  a senator  in  congress  from 
Maine  in  1820,  nnd  re-elected  for  a full  term  the 
following  year.  He  was  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
ture a commissioner  to  devise  and  report  a system 
of  government  for  the  state  prison  and  to  revise 
the  criminal  code  of  the  state.  On  the  resignation 
of  Albion  K.  Parris  in  1827,  be  was  again  elected 
to  the  LT.  S.  senate,  serving  till  1833.  In  1835->< 
he  was  a member  of  the  state  bouse  of  representa- 
tives. In  1841  he  wag  appointed  United  States 
attorney  for  the  district  oi  Maine.  He  published 
“ The  Statesman,  or  Principle*  of  Legislation  and 
Law”  (Augusta  1840). 

HOLMES,  John,  Canadian  educator.  h.  in 
1 Windsor,  Vt.,  in  1799;  d.  in  Loretta,  near  Quebec, 

1 Canada,  in  1852.  He  wa?  preparing  to  enter  the 
I ministry  of  the  Wesleyan  church,  when  he  became 
a convert  to  Roman  Catholicism.  He  subsequent- 
ly studied  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  seminary 
of  Montreal,  and  was  a professor  for  some  time  in 
Nicolet  college.  While  there  he  was  ordained 
priest,  and  appointed  assistant  to  the  cure  of  Ber- 
liner, after  leaving  which  parish  he  was  a mis- 
sionary to  the  eastern  townships.  In  1828  he  en- 
tered the  seminary  of  Quebec  as  professor,  was 
elected  a director,  and  aoon  became  principal.  He 
I was  the  first  to  introduce  the  study  of  Greek  into 
I the  seminary,  and  created  a sensation  by  the  intro- 
j duction  of  dramatic  performances,  music,  and  dia- 
logues in  public  examinations,  ne  was  connni.*- 
I sioned  in  1836,  by  the  provincial  government,  to 
j inquire  into  the  system  of  normal  schools  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  LTnited  States,  and  to  procure  teach- 
ers and  apparatus  for  the  new  normal  school  at 
Montreal,  which  was  opened  upon  his  return  to 
Canada  in  1887.  The  insurrection  and  the  Mistien- 
sion  of  the  constitution,  however,  soon  forced  its 
projector*  to  dote  the  institution,  and  it  was  not 
reopened  until  twenty  years  afterward.  In  1838 
a domestic  affliction  led  him  to  live  thenceforth  in 
seclusion,  ami  he  appeared  only  to  deliver  a course 
of  Lenten  lectures,  which  was  published  as  “Con- 
ferences do  Notre  Dame  do  Quebec”  (1850).  He 
published  also  a “ Manuel  abr£g6  de  geographic 
znoderne  ” (revised  ed.,  Quebec,  1870). 

HOLMES,  John  McClellan,  clergyman,  h in 
Livingston,  N.  Y.,  22  Jan..  1834.  He  was  the  son 
of  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Reformed  church, 
and  was  graduated  at  Williams  in  1853,  and  at  the 
New  Brunswick  theological  serninarv  in  1857.  He 
became  pastor  of  a church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  in 
1859,  of  the  Reformed  church  in  Hudson,  N.  Y., in 
1865.  and  in  1877  of  the  State  street  Presbyterian 
church  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  was  for  several  years 
a member  of  the  educational  and  missionary  boanb 
of  the  Reformed  church,  president  of  the  general 
synod  in  1876.  a delegate  to  the  Pan- Presbyterian 
council  at  Edinburgh  in  1877,  ami  moderator  of 
the  Presbyterian  synod  of  New  York  in  1884.  He 
was  also  for  some  time  an  associate  editor  of  the 
**  Christian  Intelligencer,”  and  has  contributed 
largelv  to  the  religious  press.  Many  of  his  ser- 
mons have  Ih**ii  published. 

HOLMES,  Mary  Jane,  author,  b.  in  Brook- 
field, Mass.  Her  father  was  a brother  of  the 
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Rev.  Joel  Hawes,  D.  D.  She  taught  in  a district 
school  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  She  married  Dan- 
id  Holme#.  a lawyer,  and,  after  their  marriage, 
they  settled  in  Versailles,  Ky.  Her  first  novel, 
“Tempest  and  Sunshine”  (New  York,  11*54),  pic- 
tured southern  society.  This  was  followed  by 
“The  English  Orphans”  (1855).  These  were  re- 
ceived with  moderate  favor  as  the  first  efforts  of 
a young  writer,  but  grew  in  popularity.  She 
has  published  (1887)  twenty-eight  novels  and  col- 
lections of  stories.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Stowe,  no  female  author  of 
.America  has  received  so  large  profits  from  her 
copyright**.  Some  of  her  Ixxoks  attained  a sale 
of  50,000  conies.  Her  stories  treat  of  domestic 
life.  and.  witnout  having  an  avowedly  moral  pur- 
pose. are  pure  in  tone  and  free  from  sensational 
incidents.  Mrs.  Holmes  ultimately  made  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y„  her  residence.  Many  of  her  stories, 
before  being  issued  in  book-form,  apfieared  as  seri- 
als in  the  New  York  “ Weekly.”  She  has  pub- 
lished, besides  the  volumes  already  mentioned. 
"The Homestead  on  the  Hillside,  and  other  Tales” 
( Auburn,  1885); M I^ena  Ri vers  " (1858) ; “ Meadow 
Brook”  (New  York,  1857);  “Dora  Deane,  or  the 
East  India  Uncle,”  and  “ Maggie  Miller,  or  1 1 agar's 
Secret”  (1858);  “Cousin  Maude"  and  “ Rosa- 
mond” (1800);  “Marian  Grey”  (1808);  “Hugh 
Worthington”  (1863):  “ Darkness  and  Daylight” 
(1804) ; “ The  Cameron  Pride,  or  Purified  by  Suf- 
fering” (1807);  “The  Christina*  Font,”  a story 
for  young  folks  (1808):  "Row  Mather,  a Tale  of 
the  War*’  (1808);  “ Ethelyn's  Mistake”  (1809); 
“Millbonk"  (1871);  “Edna  Browning”  (1872); 
“West  latwn.und  the  Rector  of  St.  Mark's  ”(1874); 
"Mildred”  (1877):  “ Daisy  Thornton”  (1878); 
"Forest  House”  (1879);  “ Chateau  tl’Or " (1880); 
“Red  Bird  ”(1880);  “ Madeline”  (1881);  “ Queen ie 
Uatherton  ” (1888):  “Christmas  Stories”  (1884); 
*' Bessie's  Fortune  ” ( 1885) ; and  “ Gretchen  ” ( 1887). 

HOLMES,  Nathaniel,  author,  b.  in  Peterboro, 
H.  II.,  8 July.  1814.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1887,  studied  ill  the  Harvard  law-school, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston.  Mass.,  in  18119. 
and  began  practice  in  St.  Ix>uis.  He  was  circuit 
attorney  for  that  city  in  1840.  and  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Missouri  in  1805- ‘8.  From 
186H  till  1872  he  filled  the  Royal!  professorship  of 
law  in  Harvard.  From  1857  to  188!)  he  was  cor- 
responding secretary  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
“Transactions”  of  the  Academy  of  science  of  St. 
Louis.  In  1888  he  retired  from  business  and  re- 
turned to  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  is  the  author  of 
a work  on  “The  Authorship  of  Shakespeare,”  in 
which  he  strongly  advocates  the  theory  that  Francis 
Bmoo  was  the  author  of  the  Shakespearian  dramas 
(New  York.  1866:  enlarged  ed..  Boston,  1886). 

HOLMES,  William  Henry,  geologist,  b.  in 
Harrison  county,  Ohio,  1 Dec.,  1846.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  MeNeely  normal  college  in  1870. 
after  which,  for  two  Years,  ho  was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing in  normal  schools.  In  1872  he  was  appointed 
assistant  on  the  U.  S.  geological  survey,  ana  spent 
right  years  in  field-work  and  explorations  in  the 
Rocky  mountain  region  under  Dr.  Ferdinand  V. 
Hayden,  and  later  under  Maj.  John  W.  Powell. 
Subsequently  he  sjient  a year  abroad  in  t ravel  and 
study.  and  in  1882  visited  Mexico  in  pursuit  of 
archeological  knowledge.  In  1881,  when  the  sur- 
vey was  established  on  its  present  I mis  is,  he  was 
made  geologist  in  charge  of  the  division  of  illus- 
trations. In  this  capacity  he  has  acquired  con- 
siderable reputation  a*  a painter  in  water-colors, 
and  has  furnished  numerous  illustrations  and  pano- 
rama* of  the  scenery  of  the  far  west  that  have  been 


used  in  the  reports  of  the  geological  survey.  Mr. 
Holmes  has  edited  Hayden's  “ Atlas  of  Colorado,” 
that  of  the  “ Yellowstone  Country,"  the  11th  and 
Pith  annual  reports  of  the  geological  survey,  and 
other  geological  publications;  and  he  has  con- 
tributed geological  report#  for  Hayden's  annual 
reports  of  1874-'6  and  1878,  and  numerous  papers  on 
aboriginal  American  art  and  arelias>logy  to  the 
Smithsonian  institution,  which  have  been  published 
in  the  annual  reports  of  the  bureau  of  ethnology. 

HOLST,  Hermann  Eduard  von.  historian, b.  in 
Fellin,  Livonia,  19  June.  1841.  He  studied  history 
in  the  universities  of  Dorpat  and  Heidelberg,  and 
was  made  doctor  at  the  latter  in  1865.  In  1866  he 
settled  in  St  Petersburg,  hut  in  consequence  of  a 
pamphlet  on  nn  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  emperor, 
whicn  he  published  at  Lcijwic  while  travelling 
abroad,  his  return  to  Russia  was  forbidden.  He 
decided  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  in  July 
of  the  same  year,  and  settled  in  New  York,  where, 
in  the  autumn  of  1869,  he  became  assistant  editor, 
under  Alexander  J.  Schem,  of  the  “ Deutsch- Ameri- 
kanisches  Con  vernations- Lexicon.”  His  German 
work  on  44  Louis  XIV.”  appeared  in  Leipoic  soon 
after  he  arrived  in  the  United  State#.  He  subse- 
quently became  a contributor  to  several  American 
journals.  He  was  called  to  u professorship  of  his- 
tory in  Strasburg  university  in  1872,  and  in  1874 
was  given  the  chair  of  modern  history  at  Freiburg. 
Afterward  he  revisited  the  United  States,  and  lec- 
tured at  Johns  Hopkins  university.  His  principal 
work  w “ Verf awning  und  Demoltratie  uer  verei- 
nigten  Staatcn  von  Ainerika,”  the  first  volume  of 
which  ap|>eured  in  Berlin  and  DOmeldorf  in  1878. 
and  the  second  in  1878;  trail  dated  by  J.  J.  Lalor 
and  A.  B.  Mason  under  the  title  44  The  Constitu- 
tional and  Political  History  of  the  United  State#, 
1700-1888  " (0  volt*  Chicago,  1876-'85).  He  is  also 
the  author  of  the  life  of  John  C.  Calhoun  in  the 
“American  Statesmen”  series  (Boston,  1882),  and 
“The  Constitutional  Ijaw  of  the  United  States  of 
America”  (Chicago,  1887). 

HOLSTEIN,  or  DUCOUDRAY-HOLKTEIN, 
La  Fayette  Ylllatime,  soldier,  h.  in  Germany  in 
1788;  d.  in  Albany,  N.  Y..  88  April,  1889.  He 
was  a general  in  the  French  army  under  Napo- 
leon,  and,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  lutter,  went 
to  South  America,  where  he  served  under  Gen. 
Simon  Bolivar, but, removing  to  the  United  States 
afterward,  settled  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  be- 
came a teacher  of  languages  in  the  academy,  and 
edited  “ The  Zodiac.”  He  is  the  author  of  44  Recol- 
lections of  an  Officer  of  the  Empire”;  4*  Histoire 
de  Bolivar,”  continued  by  A.  Viollet  (Paris,  18!)1); 
“Memoirs  of  Lafayette”  (New  York,  1*24);  and 
“The  New  French  Reader”  (Albany,  1836). 

HOLT,  John,  printer,  h.  in  Williamsburg,  Va., 
in  1721 ; d.  in  New  York  city,  HOJan.,  1784.  After 
failing  as  a merchant  and  serving  as  mayor  of  Will- 
iamsburg, he  removed  to  New  York  in  1759,  and 
with  James  Parker  established  “The  Gazette  and 
Post  Boy.”  In  1766  he  founded  the  “New  York 
Journal,”  “ containing  the  freshest  advices.  Foreign 
and  Domestick.”  The  heading  of  this  paper  was 
ornamented  with  the  king's  arms,  which  were  af- 
terward discarded  for  the  famous  device  of  a snake 
cut  into  part#,  with  “ Unite  or  Die"  for  » motto, 
and  in  1775  the  snake  appeared  joined  and  coiled, 
with  the  tail  in  his  mouth,  forming  a double  ring; 
within  the  coil  was  a pillar  standing  on  Magna 
Charta  and  surmounted  by  the  liberty-cap.  In 
1770  Holt  established  a printing-press  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  which  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
did  good  service  in  the  patriot  cause.  In  1775 
Lord  Dumnoru  made  Norfolk  the  rendezvous  of 
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the  British  fleet,  writ  soldier*  and  sailor*  into  the 
town,  under  cover  of  the  squadron,  carried  away 
Holt’s  printing-press,  and  took  two  of  hisrnen  pris- 
oners. Holt  induced  the  timid  corporation  of  Nor- 
folk to  send  a letter  of  remonstrance  to  Dunmore, 
who  replied  that  he  had  done  them  good  service  by 
depriving  them  of  the  means  of  |M>isoniug  their 
minds  by  rebellious  doctrines,  and  that  cowardice 
alone  prevented  their  protest  when  the  types  were 
carried  to  the  fleet.  Holt  then  left  the  city  and 
went  to  Williamsburg,  when*  he  avenged  himself 
by  writing  and  printing  a severe  attack  on  Dun- 
more.  Returning  to  New  York,  he  again  became 
an  editor  of  the  “ Journal."  but  was  obliged  to  fly 
when  the  British  army  entered  in  September,  1770. 
Taking  his  little  press  with  him.  he  resided  at  Fish- 
kill,  Esopus,  Hudson,  and  other  retired  jw>ints  along 
the  Hudson,  continuing  to  issue  his  |iai>er  until  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  While  in  Esopus. he  published 
Gen.  Burgoyne's  proclamation  of  29  June,  1777.  and 
in  Poughkeepsie  the  first  authentic  account  of  the  | 
Wyoming  massacre,  which  he  received  from  the  fu- 
gitives themselves.  Returning  to  New  York,  he 
published  his  paper  under  the  new  title  of  “ The 
Independent  Gazette,  or  New  York  Journal.” 
Isaiah  Thomas  says  of  him  : “ Holt  was  a man  of 
ardent  feeling,  and  a high  churchman,  but  a Ann 
Whig,  a good  writer,  and  n warm  advocate  for  the 
cause  of  his  country.”  His  tomb  may  still  be  seen 
in  St.  Paul’s  church-yard.  New  York  city. 

HOLT,  John  Saunders,  author,  h.'in  Mobile. 
Ala..  5 Dec.,  1826;  d.  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  27  Feh., 
ItWfl.  He  removed  with  his  father,  when  an  in- 
fant. to  Woodville,  Miss.,  and  was  educated  in  New 
Orleans  and  Centre  college,  Danville,  Ky.  In  1840 
he  joined  a Mississippi  regiment  of  volunteers 
under  CoL  Jefferson  Davis,  and  served  as  a private 
in  the  Mexican  war,  receiving  honorable  mention 
for  bravery  at  Buena  Vista.  After  studying  law, 
he  was  licensed  to  practise  in  Woodville,  Miss.,  in 
1848,  and  resided  there  until  his  removal  to  New 
Orleans  in  1831.  He  returned  to  Woodville  in  | 
1857,  and  throughout  the  civil  war  served  as  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Confederate  nrmy.  At  its  close  he  | 
resumed  the  practice  of  law.  His  novels,  which  are  I 
intended  to  portray  various  phases  of  southern  | 
character,  are  written  under  the  pen-name  of 
“ Abraham  Page,”  and  are  entitled  “ The  Life  of 
Abraham  Page,  Ksq." (Philadelphia,  1888);  “What 
I know  about  Ben  Kceles.  by  Abraham  Page" 
(184191 : and  “ The  Quines"  (1870). 

HOLT,  Joseph,  jurist,  b.  in  Breckenridgo  coun- 
ty. Ky..  fl  Jan.,  1807.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Jo- 
seph’s college,  Bards- 
town,  and  at  Centre  col- 
lege, Danville,  and  in 
1828  Is'gan  to  practise 
law  at  Elizabethtown, 
Ky.  He  removed  to 
Ixiuisville  in  1882,  was 
attorney  for  the  Jeffer- 
son circuit  in  1833.  and  i 
in  1855  went  to  Port 
Gibson,  Miss.,  where  he 
attained  eminence  in 
his  profession.  He  be- 
came an  adherent  of 
Richard  M.  Johnson, 
and  a speech  that  he 
made  in  Johnson’s  fa- 
vor in  the  National 
Democratic  convention 
of  1836  made  him  widely  known  as  an  orator.*  At 
thus  time  he  was  counsel  for  the  city  of  Vicksburg 
In  a celebrated  suit  involving  the  claim  of  the  heirs 


of  Newit  Vick,  founder  of  the  city,  to  a strip  of  land 
along  the  river-front  that  Vick  had  devoted  to  the 
public  use.  He  was  a frequent  opponent  of  Sergeant 
S.  Prentiss.  Holt  returned  to  Louisville  in  1842.  and 
after  a trip  to  Europe  was  appointed  commissioner 
of  (latent*  by  President  Buchanan  in  1857.  He  be- 
came postmaster-general  in  1859,  and  when  John 
B.  Floyd  withdrew  from  the  cabinet  in  1860  ha  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  war  dc|iartment.  He  actively 
co-operated  with  Gen.  Scott  in  providing  against 
hostile  demonstration*  at  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  in  18151,  and  in  a report,  which  was 
afterward  published,  described  the  plot  that  had 
been  made  to  seize  the  capital.  Although  he  had 
been  a Douglas  Democrat,  Mr.  Holt  now  gave  his 
earnest  support  to  the  administration,  denounced 
the  policy  of  “neutrality"  in  his  native  state,  and 
advocated  the  Union  cause  there  and  elsewhere.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1861  he  wan  one  of  the  commis- 
sion that  whs  appointed  to  investigate  the  military 
claims  against  the  Department  of  the  West  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  made  him  judge- advocate- general  of 
the  army  on  3 Sept.,  1862,  with  the  rank  of  colonel 
and  on  the  establishment  of  the  bureau  of  military 
justice  in  1864  he  was  put  at  its  head  with  UN 
same  title,  but  with  tbe  rank  of  brigadier-genrral. 
He  expressed  his  strong  approval  of  the  emancipa- 
tion proclamation  of  1862,  and  on  26  Aug.,  1883, 
addressed  an  opinion  to  Sec.  Stanton  in  which  he 
approved  the  enlistment  and  sulisequcnt  emanci- 
pation of  those  negroes  who.  living  in  state*  to 
which  tbe  proclamation  did  not  refer,  wore  still  in 
slavery.  Judge  Holt  bore  a conspicuous  («rt  in 
various  courts-martial  and  military  commissions, 
especially  in  that  which  tried  the  assassins  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  He  was  b revetted  major-general.  lT. 
S.  army,  on  13  March,  1865,  for  “ faithful,  meritori- 
ous, and  distinguished  services  in  tho  bureau  of 
military  justice  during  the  war,"  and  on  1 Dec„ 
1875,  was  retired  at  his  own  request,  being  over 
sixty-two  years  of  age.  Since  that  lime  be  has  re- 
sided in  Washington,  D.  C. 

HOLTON,  Luther  Hamilton,  Canadian  states- 
man, b.  in  South  Leeds,  Ont,,  in  October,  1817 ; <L 
14  March,  1880.  He  removed  to  Montreal  in  1826, 
where  he  engaged  in  businesn,  and  was  for  many 
years  a member  of  the  mercantile  firm  of  Hooker 
and  Holton.  Before  entering  polities  he  was  a 
member  of  the  corporation  of  Montreal,  repeated- 
ly president  of  the  Board  of  trade,  harbor  commis- 
sioner, director  of  the  City  bank,  and  held  other 
offices.  Mr.  Holton  represented  Montreal  in  the 
Canadian  assembly  from  1854  till  1857.  when  he 
was  defeated.  He  was  a member  for  Victoria  di- 
vision in  the  legislative  council  of  Canada  from 
September.  1862,  till  May.  1863.  when  he  resigned 
on  being  appointed  minister  of  finance,  and  was 
elected  for  Chateaugay,  which  he  represented  con- 
tinuously until  his  death.  He  was  a member  of  the 
executive  council  of  Canada  from  2 to  6 Aug.,  1858, 
in  the  Brown- Do  non  or  “short  administration." 
and  from  May,  1863,  till  March.  1864,  in  the  Sand- 
field -Macdonald -Dorion  administration,  holding 
the  portfolio  of  commissioner  of  public  works  in 
the  nrst  and  minister  of  finance  in  the  latter  min- 
istry. He  represented  Montreal  Centre  in  the  par- 
liament of  Quebec  (in  which  he  led  the  Englishop- 
pnsition)  from  the  general  election  of  1871  till  16 
Jan.,  1864,  when  he  retired.  He  was  honorary 
president  of  thp  Reform  association  of  the  “ Parti 
National  ” of  Montreal,  a governor  of  McGill  uni- 
versity, and  a member  of  the  Royal  institution  for 
the  a<l vanee men t of  learning,  and  was  a govern- 
ment director  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  from 
November,  1852,  till  July,  1857. 
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HOLTON.  Sam  net,  statesman,  b.  in  Danvers, 
Ml*,*  June,  1738;  <1.  there,  2 Jan.,  1816.  For 
many  years  he  was  an  eminent  physician  of  Dan- 
vers, a member  of  the  legislature  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  and  one  of  tne  most  zealous  patriots 
of  his  day.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  Essex  coun- 
ty convention  in  1 774,  served  in  the  Provincial 
congresses  of  1774-'5,  was  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  safety  of  July,  1776,  and  of  the  superior 
executive  council.  He  was  a delegate  to  frame 
the  confederation  of  1777,  a delegate  to  congress 
in  1778-’88t  and  again  in  179®-*5,  and  a member 
of  the  State  constitutional  convention  of  1 789.  I le 
was  judge  of  probate  from  1796  till  1815,  a mem- 
ber of  the  council  twenty-seven  years,  and  a coun- 
cillor of  the  Massachusetts  medical  society. 

HOLYOKE,  Edward,  clergyman,  b.  in  Boston, 
Maas.,  25  June,  1689;  d.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1 
June.  1769.  His  grandfather,  Kev.  Elizur  Holyoke, 
was  a representative  to 
the  general  court.  Ed- 
ward was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1705,  be- 
came a tutor  there  in 
1 71 2,  and  a fellow  of  the 
corporation  the  next 
year.  Having  prepared 
himself  for  the  minis- 
try, he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  at  Star* 
hi  eh  cad.  Mass.,  officiat- 
ing there  twenty -one 
years.  In  1737  lie  was 
elected  president  of 
Harvard.  At  the  first 
visit  of  George  White- 
field  to  the  college.  Dr.  Holyoke  commended 
him  in  his  convention  sermon  of  1741,  but  on  the 
publication  of  Whitefield’s  journal  in  1742,  in 
which  he  reflected  on  the  morals  of  the  college 
and  the  want  of  religious  feeling  among  the  fac- 
ulty, I)r.  Holyoke  published  a pamphlet  entitled 
“The  Testimony  of  the  President,  Professors,  and 
Students  of  Harvard  against  the  Kev.  George 
WHitefleld  and  his  Conduct,**  in  which  he  declared 
Whitefield  to  be  “an  enthusiast,  an  uncharitable 
person,  and  deluder  of  the  people.”  and  **  an  itiner- 
ant. and  extempore  preacher.-  Dr.  Holyoke  was 
designated  in  the  will  of  Paul  Dudley  to  deliver 
the  first  Dudleian  lecture,  and  spike  on  " Natural 
Religion,”  but  refused  to  publish  the  discourse. 
He  is  the  author  of  three  volumes  of  “ Sermons  " 
(Cambridge,  1736,  1737,  and  1774),  and  the  first 
poem  in  “ Pietas  et  Gmtulatio  ” (Cambridge,  1761). 
— Ilis  son,  Edward  Augustus,  physician,  b.  in 
Boston.  1 Aug.,  1728 ; d.  in  Salem,  Mass.,  21  March, 
1H29.  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1746,  studied 
medicine,  and  settling  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1749, 
was  a praetit  inner  there  for  eighty  years.  Through- 
out his  career  he  kept  up  his  classical  studies,  and 
•as  versed  in  scientific  and  1 iberal  branches.  A f ter 
kw  ooe  hundredth  year  he  Iwgan  a manuscript  in 
which  he  M proposed  to  note  some  of  the  changes 
m the  manners,  dress,  dwellings,  and  employments 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Salem,”  and  at  ninetv-two  he 
performed  a difficult  surgical  operation  successful  - 
7-  On  his  one  hundredth  birthday  fifty  phvsi- 
of  Boston  and  Salem  gave  htrn  a public 
dinner,  at  which  he  appeared  with  a firm  step, 
■tod  his  pipe,  and  gave  an  appropriate  toast. 
Jlis  voluminous  diaries,  which  he  had  kept,  from  1 
to  youth,  were  bequeathed  to  the  Massachusetts  ! 
medical  society,  of  which  he  was  a founder  and 
not  president  A memoir  of  him  was  published  I 


by  the  Rnsex  medical  society  (1889). — His  son, 
Samuel,  musician,  b.  in  Boxford,  Mass.,  16  Oct.. 
1762;  d,  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  7 Feb.,  1820,  went  with 
his  family  to  Salem  soon  after  his  birth.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1789.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  composed  the  hymn-tune  “ Amheim,” 
which  is  still  much  sung.*  His  first  collection 
of  music,  “ Harmonica  Americano,"  was  issued  in 
Boston  in  1791.  “ Fuguing  pieces"  were  omitted 
on  account  of  the  " trifling  effect  produced  by  that 
sort  of  music."  His  other  collections  were  '*  The 
Massachusetts  Compiler"  (see  Holden,  Oliver) 
(1795);  “The  Instrumental  Assistant"  (2  vols„ 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  1806-’7);  and  “The  Columbian  Re- 
pository of  Sacred  Harmony  " (1809). 

liOBtANS,  John,  physician,  b.  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  1793;  d.  there,  17  April,  1868.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1812,  and  at  the  medical 
department  in  1815,  and  practised  in  Worcester 
and  in  Brookfield,  Moss.  In  1829  he  settled  in 
Boston,  for  several  years  was  president  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts historical  society. — His  son,  Charles 
Dudley,  physician,  b,  in  Boston,  5 Dec.,  1826;  d. 
in  Mount  Desert,  Me.,  2 Sept.,  1886.  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1846,  and  at  the  medical  department 
in  1849.  He  settled  in  Boston,  and  was  surgeon 
of  the  Boston  city  hospital  from  its  foundation. 
He  was  president  of  tne  Massachusetts  medical 
society  in  1884-’6,  of  the  Charitable  eye  and  car 
infirmary,  and  of  the  Boston  humane  society. 

HOME,  Daniel  Dougina,  spiritualist,  b.  near 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  20  Maren,  1833;  d.  in  Au- 
teuil,  France,  21  June.  1886.  He  was  adopted  by 
an  aunt,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  United 
States  in  1840.  It  is  clulrned  that  spiritualistic 
manifestations  attended  him  from  his  infancy,  but 
his  own  earliest  recollection  dates  from  a vision  In 
his  fourteenth  year  of  a deceased  schoolmate.  At 
seventeen  he  became  celebrated  us  a “ medium,** 
He  realded  at  Lebanon.  Conn.,  Newburg  and  Trov, 
N.  Y„  and  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  the  most 
remarkable  of  his  spiritualistic  manifestations 
took  place.  Besides  the  table-moving,  writing, 
and  playing  on  musical  instruments,  those  mani- 
festations were  said  to  have  included  the  material- 
ization of  spirits,  the  elongation  and  shortening  of 
his  own  body,  and  his  huudling  fire  without  pain. 
He  claimed  to  have  performed  remarkable  cures, 
and  to  be  impervious  to  disease.  In  1853  he  went 
to  New  Y*ork  and  studied  medicine,  but  did  not 
i practise.  Removing  to  London,  he  remained  there 
several  years,  making  frequent  visits  to  the  con- 
tinent, where  be  was  presented  at  the  courts  of 
Russia,  Germany,  the  Vatican,  and  France.  In 
1856  he  united  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
but  was  expelled  in  1863  for  spiritualistic  prac- 
tices. His  visit  to  Russia  was  made  with  the  elder 
Dumas,  who  devoted  columns  in  the  newspapers, 
and  even  a tiook.  to  his  praise.  In  1858  he  mar- 
ried a Russian  lady  of  rank  and  wealth,  who  died 
in  1862,  leaving  a son,  who  is  said  to  inherit 
his  father’s  peculiar  power.  In  1863  Home  went 
to  Italy  to  studv  art,  visited  Florence,  and  was 
befriended  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Mrs. 
8,  C.  Hall,  Marv  Ilowitt,  and  many  other  liter- 
ary persons,  all  of  whom  testified  to  his  hon- 
esty, and  were  witnesses  of  many  inexplicable 
phenomena.  Three  years  Inter  a wealthy  English- 
woman, Mrs.  Jane  Lyons,  as  a reward  for  his 
services,  placed  i’27,000  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
for  his  benefit,  and  on  his  adding  Lyons  to  his 
name  increased  the  gift  to  £33,000.  A few  years 
afterward  she  demanded  the  return  of  her  money, 
and  when  Home  refused  to  give  it  up  he  was  ar- 
rested, and  after  a trial  lost  his  cose.  He  again 
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married  a Russian  lady  in  1871,  but  t ho  alliance  ( 
proved  unhappy,  and  he  died  harmlessly  insane. 
Prof.  William  Crookes,  of  I/ondnn,  and  Victorien  | 
Sardou,  of  Paris,  devoted  much  time  to  the  inves-  | 
tigation  of  the  phenomena  he  produced,  and  pub-  j 
| idled  papers  asserting  that  his  practices  were  not 
the  effect  of  jugglery.  Robert  Browning’s  poem 
entitled  “Mr.  Sludge,  the  Medium,’*  is  understood 
to  be  a study  of  Horae. 

HOMER,  Jonathan,  clergyman,  b.  in  Boston,  , 
Mass.,  in  October,  1750 ; d.  in  Newton,  Mass..  18  . 
Feb..  1843.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1777,  1 
and  in  1782  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Newton,  when*  he  remained  till 
his  resignation  in  1830.  The  degree  of  1).  1).  was 
conferred  on  him  by  Brown  university  in  1826. 
He  published,  besides  occasional  sermons,  a “ De- 
scription  and  History  of  Newton,”  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts historical  collections,  voL  v.  (17518).  From 
1824  till  the  end  of  his  life  he  devoted  his  attention 
to  investigating  the  sources  of  the  common  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  Bible.  By  the  examination  of 
the  labors  of  the  earlier  English  translators  and  of 
Luther  ami  the  German  reformers,  he  reached  the 
conclusion  t hat  the  work  of  King  James's  trans- 
lators was  to  a large  extent  a compilation.  He  did 
not  publish  the  results  of  his  biblical  studies,  but 
superintended  the  preparation  of  an  edition  of 
Teal's  “Columbian  Bible,”  adding  notes  and  intro- 
ductions to  the  several  books. 

HOMER,  William  Bradford,  clergyman,  h.  in 
Boston.  M ass.,  81  Jan.,  1817:  d.  in  South  Berwick, 
Me.,  22  Mandi.  1841.  His  intellect  was  remarka- 
bly developed  at  an  early  age.  and  at  eleven  he 
was  acquainted  with  Latin,  modem  Greek,  and 
French,  speaking  the  last  two  languages  with  flu- 
ency. He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1836,  ami 
at  Andover  theological  seminary  in  1840,  and  in 
the  latter  year  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  South  Berwick,  Me.,  continuing 
in  this  charge  until  his  death.  His  “ Writings, ' 
wit  h an  introductory  essay  ami  memoir,  were  edited  ■ 
by  Prof.  Edwards  A.  Park  (Boston,  18411). 

HOMER  Winslow,  artist,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  j 
24  Feb.,  1886.  In  1854  he  was  placed  by  his  father  , 
with  a lithographer  to  learn  the  business,  and  re-  i 
inained  two  years,  producing  among  other  works  j 
a design  that  embraced  the  portraits  of  the  entire  ! 
senate  of  Massachusetts.  lie  then  engaged  in 
drawing  on  the  block  for  wood-engravers,  and,  his 
work  attracting  favorable  comment,  he  was  invited 
to  remove  to  New  York  by  a publishing  house,  for 
whom  he  made  many  ({rawing*.  In  I860-*!  he 
studied  in  the  night-school  of  the  Academy  of  de- 
sign, and  had  a month’s  instruction  in  landscape- 
painting.  In  1863  he  exhibited  for  the  first  time, 
at  the  Academy,  two  pictures  on  war  subjects — 
“Home,  Sweet  Home.’  and  “The  Last  Goose  at 
Yuletown.”  These  pictures  made  a strong  impres- 
sion on  the  public.  1 n 1865  he  exhibited  " Prison- 
ers at  the  Front.”  The  characters  in  this  scene  are 
all  portraits,  and  at  the  Paris  salon  of  1867  was 
one  of  the  few  American  pictures  that  received  fa- 
vorable comment.  He  s|ynt  the  year  1867  in  Baris, 
studying  without  a master  from  life  models,  but 
received  a great  impulse  from  the  paintings  of 
John  U Farge.  lie  was  elected  an  aswxmite  of 
the  National  academy  in  1864,  and  an  academician 
the  following  year.  Mr.  Homer's  pictures  have  the 
merit  of  genuine  motive  and  aim.  He  fiaiuts  life 
as  he  sees  it,  and  is  rigidiv  faithful  to  his  own  per- 
ceptions. Since  1867  ho  has  resided  in  New  York. 
He  exhibited  “Snap  the  Whip”  and  “The  Ameri- 
can Type”  at  the  Philadelphia  cx|»osition  of  1876, 
and  “Snap  the  Whip"  ana  the  “Country  School- 


Room  ” at  the  Paris  salon  of  the  next  year.  Among 
his  most  notes)  pictures  are  the  negro  studies  “ Eat- 
ing Watermelon"  and  the  “Cotton-Pickers.”  and 
the  “Song  of  the  Lark,”  “The  Pour-Leaved  Clo- 
ver,” “ Dad’s  Coming,"  “ In  the  Fields,”  “ The  Tryst  - 
ing-Plaee.”  and  “ Flowers  for  the  Teacher."  He 
has  recently  exhibited  at  the  National  academy 
“The  Life-Line"  (1884)  and  “Under-tow"  (1887). 

HOMES,  Henry  A ngustus,  author,  b.  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  10  March.  1812.  He  was  graduated  at 
Amherst  in  1830,  subsequently  studied  at  Andover 
and  Yale  theological  seminaries,  followed  ' riental 
studies  in  Paris.  France,  and  was  ordained  there 
in  1835  as  a missionary  of  the“Eglise  Rcformee" 
to  Turkey.  He  served  as  a missionary  of  the 
American  board  at  Constantinople  in  1836-’50.  and 
was  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
at  Constantinople  in  1851-’3.  In  1854  he  was  np- 
pointed  assistant  librarian  in  the  general  library  of 
the  state  library  at  Albany,  N.  Y..  and  in  1868  lie- 
came  the  senior  librarian  and  chief  of  the  staff  in 
the  same  library.  He  is  the  author  of  “The  Need 
of  the  Yexeedees  of  Meso|>otamia  ” (18-42) ; “ Obser- 
vations on  the  Design  and  Import  of  Medals”  (Al- 
bany, 1864);  “Our  Knowledge  of  California  and 
the  Northweet  ”(!870):  “The  Palatine  Emigration 
to  England  in  17011”  (1872);  “ The  Water-Supply  of 
Constantinople"  (1876);  “The  Future  Develop- 
ment of  the  New  York  State  Library”  (1878); 
“The  Pompey  (New  York)  Stone”  (1881);  “The 
i Correct  Arms  of  the  State  of  New  York”  (1883); 
ami  has  translated  from  the  Turkish  “ The  Al- 
chemy of  Mohammed  Ghazzali”  (1873). 

HOMES,  Mary  Sophie  Shaw,  author,  b.  in 
Frederick,  Md.,  about  1830.  She  removed  with 
her  mother  to  New  Orleans  after  the  death  of  her 
father,  Thomas  Shaw,  when  a mere  child,  and  was 
| educated  there.  Her  first  liuslmnd,  Norman  Rog- 
ers, died  in  the  second  year  after  their  marriage, 
and  in  1864  she  became  tne  wife  of  Luther  Homes. 
She  first  attracted  public  attention  in  1851  as  a 
writer  of  essays,  sketches,  and  poems  under  the 
pen-name  of  “ Millie  Mayfield.”  and  afterward  pub- 
lished a volume  of  verse,  entitled  “ Progression,  or 
the  South  Defended”  (1868).  A collection  of  her 
fugitive  poems  has  also  appeared,  with  the  title 
“A  Wreath  of  Rh  vines"  (Philadelphia,  1870). 

HOMES.  Willfain,  clergyman,  b.  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  in  1668;  d.  in  Chllmark,  Martha’s  Vine- 
yard, Mass.,  20  June.  1746.  He  was  well  educated, 
and,  coming  to  New  England  in  1686.  taught  three 
years  on  Martha’s  Vineyard.  He  then  returned  to 
Ireland,  and  was  ordained  minister  at  Strabano  in 
1662,  but  returned  to  Martha's  Vineyard  in  1714 
and  became  a pastor  there.  His  son,  Capt.  Robert, 
manriod  a sister  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  William 
Homes  published  sermons  on  “The  Sabbath."  on 
“ Public  Remling  of  the  Scripture,"  “Church  Gov- 
ernment ” (1732),  “Secret  Prayer"  and  “Govern- 
ment of  Christian  Families ” (1747). 

NONE.  Philip.  merchant,  b.  in  New  York  city 
in  1781  : d.  there.  4 Mav,  1851.  He  was  a success- 
ful merchant  in  New  York,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Mercantile  library  association  of  that  city,  and 
was  mayor  in  1825-*6,  winning  by  his  conduct  as 
an  upright  magistrate  praise  from  the  highest  as 
well  as  the  lowest  of  Iils  constituents.  President 
Taylor  afterward  appointed  him  naval  officer  of 
New  York.  He  was  a man  of  fine  social  qualities, 
and  of  a noble  and  generous  character.  Hone's 
marble  bust,  furnished  at  the  request  of  the  asso- 
ciation,  stands  in  the  hall  of  the  New  York  mer- 
cantile library. 

HONEY  WOOD.  Saint  John,  poet,  te  in  Leicee- 
| ter,  Mass..  7 Feb.,  1763;  d.  in  Salem,  N.  Y.,  1 Sept., 
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1798.  His  father,  an  English  physician  who  had 
settled  in  Leicester,  was  killed  at  Ticonderoga  in 
1770  while  surgeon  in  the  army,  leaving  his  son 
destitute.  He  was  educated  by  friends,  and  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1782.  In  17H3-’4  he  taught 
in  an  academy  in  Schenectady.  N.  Yn  after  which 
he  studied  law  in  Albany,  and  practised  in  Salem, 
X.  Y.,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was 
one  of  the  presidential  electors  that  chose  John 
Adams  as  the  successor  of  Washington.  His  poems, 
which  treat  of  Washington’s  dec  tension  of  a third 
term.  Shays's  rebellion,  and  other  political  topics, 
were  published  after  his  death  (Sow  York,  1801). 

HOOD,  George,  author,  b.  about  1815;  d.  in 
Philadelphia,  18  May,  1868.  He  was  bnsiness  mana- 
ger of  the  Philadelphia  academy  of  music,  and  au- 
thor of  a “ History  of  Music  in  New  England  ” 
(Boston,  1846).  This  was  the  first  work  published 
in  this  country  that  contained  a connected  history 
of  psalmody  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
The  work  also  contained  sketches  of  reformers  and 
of  the  early  psalmists. 

HOOD,  James  Walker,  A.  M.  E.  bishop,  b.  in 
Kennett  township.  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  80  May,  1831. 
His  family  was  included  in  the  thirteen  that  found- 
ed a separate  colored  Methodist  church  in  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  in  1813.  Subsequently  his  father  lived 
upon  a farm  owned  bv  Ephraim  Jackson,  to  whom 
he  verlially  bound  his  children.  In  1860  James 
was  made  deacon  and  sent  as  a missionary  to 
Nova  Scotia,  serving  then'  again  after  being  or- 
dained elder  in  1802.  In  1863  he  was  stationed  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  in  that  year  sent  to  North 
(‘antlina  as  the  first  colored  missionary  to  the 
freed  men  of  the  south.  He  was  a member  of  the 
icooMtroction  conventions  of  North  Carolina  in 


1867-*8,  and  assistant  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction from  1868  till  1871.  lie  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
in  1872,  and  presided  at  one  session  of  the  Centen- 
nial conference  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1885.  He 
has  devoted  his  at  tent  ion  to  church  work,  building 
five  hundred  churches  in  twenty  years,  and  has 
held  many  offices  in  benevolent  associations.  Lin- 
coln university  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in 
1887.  He  edited  “The  Negro  in  the  Christian  Pul- 
pit.” the  only  liook  of  sermons  published  by  a col- 
ored Methodist  minister  or  bishop  (Raleigh,  1884). 

HOOD,  John  Bell,  soldier,  b.  in  OwenviUe, 


Bath  co.,  Ky.,  1 June,  1881;  d.  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  30  Aug.,  1879.  He  was  graduated  ut  the  IT.  S. 

military  academy  in 


1853,  and,  after  serv- 
ing two  years  in  Cal. 
ifornia.  was  trans- 
ferred in  1855  to  the 
2d  cavalry,  of  which 
Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston was  colonel  anti 
Koliert  K.  I**e  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. In 
the  tight  at  Devil’s 
Hun  with  the  Co- 
manche and  Eipmn 
Indians,  in  July, 
1857,  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  a han«f- 


to-hand  encounter 
with  a savage.  He 


was  promoted  1st 
lieutenant  in  1858,  and  was  cavalry  instructor  at 
the  military  academy  in  1859-’60.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission, and.  entering  the  Confederate  army,  rose 
to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and,  after  a short  service 


in  the  peninsula,  was  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  the  Texas  brigade.  He  was  then  ordered 
hack  to  the  peninsula,  was  engaged  at  West 
Point,  and.  while  leading  his  men  on  foot  nt 
Gaines’s  Mill,  was  shot  in  the  body.  In  this  battle 
his  brigade  lost  more  than  half  its  number,  and 
Hood  whs  brevetted  major-general  on  the  field. 
He  served  in  both  Maryland  campaigns,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  second  battle  of  Hull  Run  and  those 
of  Boonesborough,  Fredericksburg,  and  Antietam. 
and  was  a second  time  severely  wounded  at  Get- 
tysburg, losing  the  use  of  his  arm.  Two  months 
later  he  re-joined  his  command,  and  was  ordered 
to  Tennessee  to  re-enforce  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg. 
During  tho  second  day’s  fight  at  Chickamauga, 
seeing  the  line  of  his  brigade  waver,  he  rode  to 
the  front,  and  demanded  the  colors.  The  Texans 
rallied  and  charged,  and  Hood,  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  was  again  shot  down.  This  wound  neces- 
sitated the  loss  of  his  right  leg,  and  while  in  hos- 
pital he  was  offered  a civil  appointment,  which  he 
refused,  saying:  “No  bomb-proof  place  for  me; 
I propose  to  see  this  fight  out  in  the  field.”  Six 
months  later  he  ret  units!  to  duty,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1864  commanded  a corps  in  Gen.  Joseph  £ 
Johnston’s  army,  fighting  through  the  retreat  from 
Dalton  to  Atlanta.  In  obedience  to  An  order  of 
Jefferson  Davis  he  succeeded  Johnston  in  the  com- 
mand on  8 July,  1864.  and,  after  several  days  of 
stubliorri  fighting,  was  completely  outflanked  by 
Gen.  William  T.  Sherman,  and  compelled  to  evacu- 
ate Atlanta,  leaving  Sherman  in  the  rear,  and  en- 
abling him  to  make  his  march  to  the  sea.  Hood  then 
began  a counter-movement  into  Tennessee.  He 
compelled  the  evacuation  of  Decatur  in  November, 
crossed  the  Tennessee,  and  on  the  30th  of  this 
month  was  defeated  by  Gen.  George  II.  Thomas  at 
Frankliu.  On  16  Dec.  he  was  again  disastrously 
defeated  at  Nashville  by  the  same  general,  and  after 
this  battle,  at  his  own  request,  was  relieved  of  com- 
mand and  succeeded  by  Gen.  Richard  Taylor.  On 
the  termination  of  the  war  he  engaged  in  business 
a commission-merchant  in  New  Orleans,  and  was 
also  president  of  the  Ixmisiana  branch  of  the  Life 
association  of  America,  acquiring  a competency, 
which  was  afterward  lost  in  trade.  During  the 
yellow-fever  epidemic  of  1879  his  wife  and  eldest 
child  died  within  a few  hours  of  each  other,  and 
Hood  also  succumbed  to  the  disease.  He  is  the 
author  of  M Advance  and  Retreat,  Personal  Kx|ieri- 
ences  in  the  United  States  and  Confederate  Ar- 
mies” (New  Orleans,  1880). 

HOOD,  Samuel,  Viscount,  British  naval  officer, 
b.  in  Butleigh,  Somersetshire.  England,  12  Dec., 
1724;  d.  in  Bath,  27  Jan.,  1810.  He  entered  tho 
navy  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  lan-atnc  a post- 
captain  in  1756.  In  1759,  when  in  command  of 
the  ” Vestal,”  attached  to  the  expedition  against 
Quebec,  he  captured  the  French  frigate  “ Bel- 
lona”  after  an  action  of  four  hours.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  was  given  the  command  of  tho 
“Africa,”  • »f  six  tv-four  guns.  From  14  Nov.. 
1768,  t ill  18  July.  1769,  he  was  at  Boston,  then  oc- 
cupied by  British  troops,  as  “ commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  men-of-war  in  these  part*.”  During  this 
time  lie  was  a member  of  the  committee  of  in- 
quiry in  the  affair  of  the  **  Hose”  frigate,  of  which 
occasion  John  Adams  said  that  “he  had  never 
taken  such  pains  before  or  since  in  any  trial  as  he 
did  on  this  to  dear  the  accused.”  In  1778  he  was 
made  a baronet,  in  1780  r cur-admiral  of  the  blue, 
and  the  same  year  joined  Rodney  in  the  West 
Indies,  lie  fought  a draw'll  battle  with  De  Grasse, 
near  Chesapeake  hay,  5 Sept..  1781,  but  could  not 
prevent  its  blockade  nor  the  surrender  of  the  Brit- 
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iah  army.  In  January.  1782,  the  French  having 
invested  the  island  of  St,  Christopher,  Hood  went 
to  its  relief,  and,  having  lured  I>e  Grasse  from  the 
road  of  Basse-Terre  to  join  battle,  he  slipped  into 
the  vacant  anchorage,  from  which  the  French 
were  unable  to  force  him.  The  surrender  of  the 
island  to  the  French  in  February,  however,  ren- 
dered Hooi’s  success  useless,  and  he  in  consequence 
retreated  at  once  to  sea.  In  the  battle  of  12 
April,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  De  Grasse, 
his  co-operation  was  warmly  acknowledged  by 
Rodney  in  his  letter  to  the  admiralty.  When 
Rodney  returned  to  England,  Hood  was  left  in 
chief  command  until  the  peace  of  1783.  He  was 
created  an  Irish  peer  in  1782  under  the  title  of 
Baron  Hood  of  Cutherington,  elected  to  parlia- 
ment in  1784,  lost  his  seat  on  being  made  lord  of 
the  admiralty  in  1788,  but  was  re-elected  in  1990, 
He  was  distinguished  in  the  wAr  with  France  in 
1793,  but  soon  afterward  retired  from  active  ser- 
vice, and  in  1796  was  appointed  governor  of  Green- 
wich hospital  and  raised  to  the  English  peerage, 
with  the  title  of  Viscount  Hood  of  Whitley. 

HOOD,  Samnel,  lawyer,  b.  in  Moyle,' County 
Donegal,  Ireland,  about  1800;  d.  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  about  1875.  He  emigrated  to  Philadelphia 
in  1826,  and  became  a member  of  the  liar  of  that 
city.  lie  published  44  A Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Decedents  in  Pennsylvania”  (Philadel- 
phia, 1847),  and  “ A Brief  Account  of  the  Society 
of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick.”  prepared  for 
the  Hibernian' society  of  Philadelphia  (1844),  and 
contributed  to  periodicals. 

HOOKE,  William,  clergyman,  b.  in  Southamp- 
ton, England,  in  1601  : d.  in  London,  21  March, 
1678.  lie  was  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1620,  was  a 
minister  at  Kxmouth,  Devonshire,  and  came  to  this 
country  about  1636.  He  was  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Taunton,  Mass.,  soon  after  the  settlement  of 
that  town  in  1637.  and  remained  there  about  seven 
years.  He  afterward  was  pastor  at  New  Haven 
from  1644  till  1656,  when  he  returned  to  England. 
Hooke  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Oliver  Crom- 
well, had  married  his  cousin,  and  became  his  do- 
mestic chaplain.  He  also  had  conferred  upon  him 
the  mastership  of  Savoy  hospital,  Westminster. 
He  published  44  Discourse  on  thp  Witnesses  **  and 
“New  England’s  Tears  for  Old  England’s  Fears” 
(1640).  Two  of  his  sermons  are  reprinted  in  44  The 
Ministry  of  Taunton.” 

HOOKER.  Uhnrlea,  physician,  b.  in  Berlin, 
Conn.,  12  March,  1779:  cf.  iu  New  Haven,  19 
March,  18633.  He  was  descended  from  Thomas 
Hooker,  the  founder  and  first  minister  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1820, 
received  his  medical  diploma  in  1823,  and  subse- 
quently practised  at  New  Haven.  In  1838  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in 
Yale,  and  ne  held  this  chair  until  his  death.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  directors  of  the  Con- 
necticut state  hospital,  and  several  times  n dele- 
gate to  the  National  medical  association.  He  was 
a contributor  to  medical  journals. 

HOOKER,  Charles  Edward,  lawyer,  b.  in 
Union  district.  S.  C.,  in  1825.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  law-school  in  1846,  and  afterward  prac- 
tised at  Jackson.  Miss.  He  was  elected  district 
attorney  of  the  River  district  in  1850,  and  in  1859 
a member  of  the  Mississippi  legislature,  but  re- 
signed his  seat  on  entering  the  Confederate  army. 
He  was  wounded  during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg, 
and,  having  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
of  cavalry,  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  military 
court  that  was  attached  to  Gen.  Leonidas  Polka 
command,  lie  was  elected  attorney-general  of 


Mississippi  in  1865,  re-elected  in  1868.  and.  to- 
gether with  the  other  civil  officers  of  the  state,  vv 
removed  by  the  military  authorities?.  lie  wa> 
afterward  elected  to  congress  as  a Democrat,  served 
from  6 Dec.,  1875.  till  3 March,  1883,  and  w* 
again  chosen  in  1886. 

HOOKER,  Edward.  naval  officer,  b.  in  Farm- 
ington, Hartford  co..  Conn.,  25  Dec..  1822.  He  * 
descended  from  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker.  Edward 
was  educated  at  Farmington  academy,  and  at  thr 
age  of  fourteen  entered  the  merchant  marine, 
where  he  remained  until  he  entered  the  navr 
as  acting  master.  19  July,  1861,  on  the  gnn-buai 
“ Louisiana,”  of  the  North  Atlantic  blockading 
uadron,  and  was  severely  wounded.  5 Oct,  1861. 
e was  on  service  on  that  gun-boat  in  the  Burn- 
side expedition,  and  commanded  it,  in  the  absence 
of  the  chief  officer,  at  Washington,  N.  5 Sept. 
1862.  For  his  gallant  conduct  in  this  action  hr 
was  promoted  to  acting- volunteer  lieutenant,  20 
Sept.,  1862.  He  was  in  command  of  the  steamer 
44  V ictoria  ” in  1863.  and  capt ured  the  brig  “ M in  na  " 
and  the  steamer  “Nieholai  I.”  off  Wilmington. 
N.  C.  He  had  command  of  the  boats  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock during  the  advance  of  Gen.  Grant,  and 
cleared  the  river  of  torpedoes,  opening  it  to  trans- 
ports, lie  was  promoted  to  acting  volunteer  lieu- 
tenant-commander in  January,  1865,  was  naval 
store-keeper  in  the  Brooklyn  navy-yard  from  Oc- 
tober, 1865,  till  October.  1867,  commanded  thr 
store-Bhip  “ Idaho  ” in  1867-*9,  and  was  commis- 
sioned lieutenant-commander  in  the  regular  navy. 
18  Dec..  1868.  lie  was  inspector  of  yards  and 
docks  at  the  navy-yard.  New  York,  in  lf§70.  and  in 
1884  was  retired  with  the  rank  of  commander. 

HOOKER.  Edward  William,  clergyman,  U 
in  Goahcn,  Conn.,  24  Nov.,  1794;  d.  in  Fort  At- 
kinson. Wis.,  31  March,  1875.  He  was  the  direei 
descendant  of  Thomas  Hooker  and  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards. lie  was  graduated  at  Middleburv  in  1814, 
and  at  Andover  theological  seminary  in  *1817.  In 
1821  he  became  pastor  of  a Congregational  church 
in  Green’s  Farms,  Conn.,  and  after  holding  thi* 
charge  eight  years  edited  the  “Journal  of  Hu- 
manity,” at  Andover,  Mass.,  one  of  the  first  tem- 
jierance  papers  in  the  country,  ami  was  also  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  American  temperance  society. 
He  was  pastor  of  a Congregational  church  in  Ben- 
nington, Vt,,  from  1832  till  1844,  when  he  became 
professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  ecclesiastical  hi— 
tory  in  East  Windsor  theological  seminary.  From 
1856  till  1862  he  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  Fair  Haven,  Vt.,  after  which  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.  I),  from  Williams  in  1846. 
Having  studied  sacred  music  from  an  early  agt. 
I)r.  Hooker  presented  a report  on  the  subjret  ti- 
the general  convention  of  ministers  in  Vermont  in 
1840.  This  was  attacked  by  a writer  in  Boston 
through  the  “ New  England  Puritan.”  and  ltd  b» 
a series  of  articles  exposing  the  impositions  of 
compilers  of  music,  who  had  made  alterations  in 
the  new  editions  of  their  music-books,  rendering 
the  previous  editions  useless.  This  controversy 
attracted  much  attention  at  the  time.  Dr.  Hooker 
possessed  a musical  library,  and  published  essay* 
and  tracts  on  sacred  music'  He  was  the  author  of 
“A  Plea  for  Sacred  Music”;  a “Memoir  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  L.  Huntington  Smith”  (1845):  and  “Thr 
Life  of  Thomas  Hooker” (Boston,  1849). 

HOOKER.  Herman,  author,  h.  in  Poultnry. 
Vt.,  in  1804;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  25  July,  1805. 
lit*  was  graduated  at  Midulebury  college  in  1825. 
studied  at  Princeton  theological  seminary  ii 
1825-7,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  as  a Presby- 
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icrian,  but  subsequently  took  orders  in  the  I>rot- 
wUnt  Episcopal  church.  Failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  from  the  ministry,  and  he 
(veame  a bookseller  in  Philadelphia,  also  devot- 
ing himself  to  literature.  He  made  Nashotah 
seminary  a residuary  legatee.  and  that,  institution 
thus  received  altout  $10,000  at  his  death,  ills 
principal  works  arc  “The  Portion  of  the  Soul” 
(Philadelphia,  183-5) ; **  Popular  Infidelity”  (1836); 
- Family  Book  of  Devotion  ” (1830) : “ The  Uses  Of 
Adversity  and  the  Provisions  of  Consolation” 
(1840);  “Thoughts and  Maxims  ” (1847):  and  “The 
Christian  Life  a Fight  of  Faith  ” (1848),  and  also 
contributed  to  various  periodicals. 

HOOKER,  Horace,  author,  b.  in  Berlin.  Conn., 
in  1798;  d.  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  17  Dec.,  1864.  He 
vm  graduated  at  Yale  in  181*5,  and  also  studied 
at  Andover  theological  seminary.  Many  years  be- 
fore his  death,  in  connection  with  Rev.  Thomas  H. 
(iallaudet,  he  essayed  the  preparation  of  religious 
hooka  for  the  young,  lie  was  for  more  than 
twenty  years  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  mission- 
ary society,  and  was  for  several  years  chaplain  of 
the  insane  retreat  at  Hartford.  As  a writer  he  was 
distinguished  for  the  elegance  and  purity  of  his 
style.  Among  his  publications  are  the  “ Youth’s 
Book  of  Natural  Theology,"  and  a series  of  twelve 
volumes  on  “ Bible  History.” 

HOOKER,  Isabella  Beecher.  philanthropist, 
b.  in  Litchfield,  OotUU,  22  Feb.,  1822.  She  is  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Lyman  Beecher,  ami  was 
educated  at  her  sister  Catherine’s  schools  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  Hartford.  In  1841  she  married  John 


Hooker,  a successful  lawyer  of  Hartford.  Conn., 
and  ever  since  has  been  a careful  student  of  social, 
political,  and  religious  questions.  In  middle  life 
she  became  a convert  to  spiritualism.  Her  work 
in  later  life  developed  into  a series  of  “conversa- 
tions," which  were  originally  confined  to  Hartford, 
but  which  now  extend  to  S'ew  York,  Boston,  and 
other  cities*.  Her  method  consists  generally  in  the 
reading  of  a short  essay,  after  which  site  illustrates 
the  subject  by  familiar  conversation.  Mrs.  Hooker 
is  well  known  at  the  woman’s  clubs,  the  meetings 
of  the  philanthropic  societ  ies,  and  in  quarters  where 
the  advocates  of  woman’s  rights  and  the  more  re- 
fined and  intelligent  believers  in  spiritualism  are 
accustomed  to  meet.  She  has  published  “ Woman- 
hood : its  Sanctities  and  Fidelities  ” (Boston,  18731). 

HOOKER,  Joseph,  soldier,  b.  in  Hadley,  Mass., 
13  Nov.,  1814 ; d.  in  Garden  City.  N.  Y.,  8!  Oct, 
1879.  After  a good  elementary  education  he  was 
appointed  u cadet  in 
tne  U.  S.  military 
academy,  where  he 
was  graduated  in 
1837  with  Braxton 
Bragg,  Juhal  Early. 
John  Sedgwick,  and 
Kdward  D.  Town- 
send. He  was  ap- 
pointeda  2d  lieuten- 
ant in  the  1st  artil- 
lery, and  after  serv- 
ing in  the  Florida 
war  was  sent  with 
his  regiment  to  the 
Maine  frontier,  on 
account  of  the  dis- 


moled  to  a 1st  lieutenancy. 


puted  boundary  con- 
troversy. On  l*Nov., 
1838,  fie  was  pro- 
After  continued  ser- 


rice  wiih  his  regiment,  he  was  appointed  adjutant  of 
the  military  academy,  1 July,  1842,  but  soon  after- 
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ward,  having  been  offered  the  adjutancy  of  his  own 
regiment,  accepted  it,  and  retained  it  until  11  May. 
1846.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican 
war  from  1846  till  1848,  and  in  the  former  year 
was  appointed  a captain  in  the  adjutant-general’s 
department.  He  was  attached  successively  to  the 
staffs  of  Gena  Persifer  F.  Smith.  Thomas  L. 
Hamer,  William  O.  Butler,  and  Gideon  I.  Pillow. 
He  was  particularly  distinguished  in  the  siege  and 
assault  of  Monterey,  under  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor, 
and  received  the  brevet  of  captain.  He  took  purl 
in  the  movements  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  for  his  gallantry  in  a spirited  affair  at 
the  National  bridge  on  11  Aug.,  1847,  was  brevet - 
ted  major.  He  was  favorably  mentioned  in  the 
despatches  announcing  the  series  of  actions  and 
victories  in  the  valley  of  Mexico — Contreras,  Chu- 
rubusoo,  Molino  del  Rev,  Chapultepec,  and  the 
capture  of  the  city.  For  the  decisive  action  of 
Chapultepec  he  received  the  brevet  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  being  thus  among  the  very  few  to  whom 
were  given  three  brevets  during  the  war.  After  a 
year’s  sojourn  at  the  east  he  was  sent,  on  9 July. 
1849.  as  assistant  adjutant-general  to  the  Division 
of  the  Pacific,  where  he  served  until  24  Nov.,  18.51. 
By  regular  lineal  promotion  he  hod  lieeoine  a ca|»- 
tain  in  his  regiment  on  29  Oct.,  1848;  but  this 
post  he  declined  and  vacated,  since  he  could  not 
hold  lx>th.  in  order  to  retain  his  captaincy  in  the 
adjutant-general's  department.  From  1851  till 
1853  he  was  on  leave  of  alwence.  Being,  like  many 
others,  smitten  with  the  “California  fever,”  he  re- 
signed from  the  army  on  21  Feb.,  1858,  and  from 
that  time  until  1861  lived  a precarious  and  not 
very  successful  life.  At  first  he  was  a farmer  in 
Sonora  county.  Cal.  In  1858  h.e  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  military  roads  in  Oregon,  ami 
hod  other  government  surveying.  From  1859  till 
1861  he  was  colonel  of  California  militia,  expecting 
the  cloud  of  war  soon  to  burst.  Thus  by  his  needs, 
his  training,  and  his  forecast  he  was  ready  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  that  soon  presented  it- 
self to  his  uncommon  military  talents.  Still  young, 
tall,  handsome,  cool,  brave,  and  dashing,  ho  was  hi 
once  a soldier  and  a general,  the  bean-ideal  of  a 
leader  of  men.  The  government  made  haste  to 
accent,  his  services,  which  he  had  promptly  offered, 
and  ne  was  appointed  on  17  May.  1861,  a brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers.  The  actual  time  of  issuing 
his  commission  was  in  August,  but  it  was  dated 
bock  to  give  him  a claim  to  higher  command.  He 
saw  the  Uittleof  Bull  Run.  without  participating 
in  it.  He  was  employed  in  the  defences  of  Wash- 
ington, 12  Aug.,  1861.  and  then  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lower  Potomac,  ami  was  an]*  dated  iti 
April,  166$,  to  the  command  of  the  2d  division  in 
the  3d  corps.  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Ileintz- 
elman,  and  fonght  in  that  capacity  during  the 
peninsular  campaign.  He  was  distinguished  hi 
the  siege  of  Yorlctown,  5 April  to  4 May,  and  wa** 
appointed  a major-general  of  volunteers  on  the  day 
after  the  evacuation,  5 May.  In  the  battle  of  Will- 
iamsburg his  single  division  held  the  whole  Con- 
federate army  in  check,  and  lost  2,228  men,  killed 
or  wounded,  while  310,000  National  troops  looked 
on  and  gave  no  assistance  until,  when  all  his  men 
had  been  engaged,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire, 
Kearny  and  Hancock  came  to  his  relief.  lie  was 
also  distinguished  at  the  liattles  of  Fair  Oaks. 
Frazier’s  Farm.  Glendale,  and  Malvern,  where  so 
much  depended  ujsm  defeating  the  enemy  while 
the  change  of  base  was  being  executed.  At  the 
close  of  the  campaign,  Hooker  was  employed,  still 
as  a division  commander,  in  the  new  movement 
under  Gen.  John  Pope,  against  Gen.  Lee’s  Army  of 
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northern  Virginia,  and  fought  with  skill  and  valor 
at  Bristoe  Station.  27  Aug.,  Manassas.  29  and  30 
Aug.,  and  Chantilly,  where  he  held  the  enemy  in 
check  with  the  gallant  Kearny,  who  was  killed 
there.  From  the  soldiers  who  had  admired  his 
cool  and  dashing  courage  under  fire  he  received 
the  nickname  of  **  Fighting  Joe,”  and  when  he 
appeared  on  the  field  the  men  were  strengthened 
and  inspired.  Especially  had  his  rapid  defeat  of 
Ewell,  27  Aug.,  at  Manassas  compelled  Jackson  to 
evacuate  Manassas,  and  relieved  the  army  from  a 
verv  critical  situation. 

When  Pope  had  failed  and  was  hurled  bark  un- 
der the  defences  of  Washington,  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  restored  to  McClellan,  and  Hooker 
was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  1st  corps, 
lie  took  a prominent  part  in  the  Maryland  cam- 
paign. and  was  engage!  in  the  battle  of  South 
Mountain,  14  Sept..  1802.  where  he  carried  the 
mountain-sides  on  the  right  of  the  gap,  us  Reno 
carried  those  on  the  left,  the  enemy  precipitately 
retreating.  At  the  battle  of  Antietam,  li  Sept., 
he  again  did  more  than  his  share  of  the  fighting. 
His  corps  lav  on  the  right,  resting  on  Antietam 
creek,  with  Mansfield  in  rear  and  Sumner  on  his 
left.  At  dawn  lie  crossed  the  creek  and  attacked 
the  Confederate  left  flank;  but  that  unbalanced 
field  caused  him  to  be  confronted  with  overpower- 
ing numbers,  and  his  losses  were  extremely  neavy. 
He  was  shot  through  the  foot  and  carried  from  the 
field.  Had  the  movements  of  the  left  wing  been 
as  vigorous,  had  others  obeyed  order*  as  promptly 
and  fought  as  bravely  as  he,  the  victory  would  have 
been  much  more  decisive.  For  his  conduct  in  this  i 
action  he  was  appointed  a brigadier-general  in  the  ! 
regular  army,  to  date  from  20  Sept.,  1802.  His 
wound  only  kept  him  out  of  the  field  until  10 
Nov.,  when  he  rejoined  the  army  for  the  campaign 
on  the  Kappuhann<>ck,  with  Fredericksburg  as  the 
objective  point.  The  slow  and  cautious  movement 
of  McClellan  in  pursuit  of  Lee  after  Antietam  had  I 
caused  him  to  be  relieved  of  the  command,  which  | 
was  conferred  upon  Gen.  Ambrose  E.  Burnside.  In 
the  new  organization  for  the  advance  on  Freder- 
icksburg the  army  was  formed  into  three  grand 
divisions,  the  command  of  the  centre,  40,000  men,  ! 
being  given  to  Hooker.  The  principal  attack  was  I 
made  on  13  Dee.  Burnside  had  expected  to  sur-  ! 
prise  Ijee,  hut  failed  in  this,  and  the  assault  re- 
sulted in  the  discomfiture  of  the  National  army.  I 
In  the  criminations  and  controversies  of  generals,  ! 
Hooker's  conduct  in  the  field  had  impressed  Mr.  [ 
Lincoln  with  a favorable  estimate  of  his  abilities, 
and  when,  at  his  own  request,  Burnside  was  re- 
lioved  of  the  command,  il<K>ker  was  apjwiintod.  by  , 
an  order  of  25  Jan.,  to  succeed  him.  The  letter 
that  was  addressed  to  Gen.  Hooker  by  President 
Lincoln,  when  lie  appointed  him  to  the  command, 
is  so  remarkable  for  its  keen  insight  into  character  1 
and  careful  study  of  the  situation  that  it  seems  : 
proper  to  insert  it  here : 

“ I have  placed  you  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  Of  course  I have  done  this  upon 
what  apiiear  to  ine  sufficient  reasons  ami  yet  I 1 
think  it  best  for  you  to  know  that  there  are  some 
things  in  regard  to  which  l am  not  quite  satisfied 
with  you.  1 Mieve  you  to  In?  a brave  ami  skilful 
soldier,  which  of  course  l like.  1 also  believe  you 
do  not  mix  politics  with  your  profession,  in  which 
you  arc  right.  You  have  confidence  in  yourself,  | 
which  is  a valuable  if  not  indispensable  quality.  : 
You  arc  ambitious,  which,  within  reasonable  1 
Is  Minds,  docs  good  rather  than  harm:  but  1 think 
that  during  (ion.  Burnside’s  command  of  the  army  | 
you  have  taken  counsel  of  your  ambition,  and  \ 


thwarted  him  as  much  as  you  could,  in  which  you 
did  a great  wrong  to  the  country  and  to  a most 
meritorious  and  honorable  brother  officer.  I have 
heard,  in  such  a way  a«  to  believe  it.  of  your  re- 
cently saying  that  both  the  army  and  the  govern- 
ment needed  a dictator.  Of  course  it  was  not  for 
this,  but  in  spite  of  it,  that  I have  given  you  the 
command.  Only  those  generals  who  gain  suc- 
cesses can  set  up  dictators.  What  I now  ask  of 
you  is  military  success,  and  l will  risk  the  dictator- 
ship. The  government  will  support  you  to  the 
utmost  of  its  ability,  which  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  it  has  done  and  will  do  for  all  command- 
ers. I much  fear  that  the  spirit  which  you  have 
aided  to  infuse  into  t he  army,  of  criticising  their 
commander  and  withholding  confidence  from  him, 
will  now  turn  upon  you.  I shall  assist  you  as  far 
as  I can  to  put  it  down.  Neither  you  nor  Napo- 
leon, were  he  alive  again,  could  get  any  good  out 
of  an  army  while  such  a spirit  prevails  in  it.  And 
now,  beware  of  rashness!  Beware  of  rashness! 
But  with  energy  and  sleepless  vigilance  go  forward 
and  give  us  victories.” 

The  ho|K‘s  of  the  count  rv  were  high  that  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  now  had  a general  that  would  lead 
it  to  glorious  victory.  H<x>ker  reorganized  it,  aban- 
doned the  cumbrous  machinery  of  grand  divisions, 
returned  to  the  corps  system,  and  formed  a new 
plan,  of  the  success  of  which  he  was  very  sanguine, 
lie  said  he  had  “the  finest  army  on  the  planet,” 
ami  that  no  j>ower.  earthly  or  heavenly,  could  save 
Ix?e  from  destruction.  After  some  unimportant 
movements  he  sent  Stoneman’s  cavalry  to  the  ene- 
my’s rear,  and  then,  crossing  the  Rappahannock  at 
several  fords,  with  the  ultimate  intention  of  turn- 
ing l^eei’s  left,  while  Sedgwick  should  make  a dem- 
onstration on  Fredericksburg,  instead  of  attacking 
lice,  he  took  post  at  t'hancellorsville.  where  he 
awaited  life’s  attack.  This  came  with  unexpecL*d 
force  ami  unexampled  rapidity.  Sedgwick’s  attack 
upon  the  Fredericksburg  heights  hau  been  success- 
ful, but  Jackson,  by  a vigorous  flanking  move- 
mbnt,  turned  the  National  right,  and  threw  it  back 
in  great  confusion  upon  the  centre;  there  was 
want  of  concert  of  action,  and  thus  the  battle, 
although  well  planned,  was  lost.  In  the  very  heat 
of  the  conflict  occurred  an  accident  that  entailed 
serious  results.  Gen.  Hooker  was  leaning  against  a 
pillar  on  the  piazza  of  the  Chancellor  house,  which 
was  struck  bv  a cannon-ball.  lie  was  stunned, 
and  for  some  time  senseless,  and  could  not  recover 
his  judgment  so  as  to  continue  the  command  or 
to  transfer  it  to  a subordinate.  Jackson  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  for  two  days  the  Armv  of  the 
Potomac  held  its  ground.  The  command  devolved 
upon  Gen.  Couch,  of  the  2d  corps,  who  withdrew 
the  forces  to  the  north  side  of  the  rher.  While 
the  Confederate  general,  elated  by  this  unexpected 
victory,  was  moving  northward  with  bold  schemes 
of  invasion,  the  Armv  of  the  Potomac  took  up  a 
line  extending  from  \Vashington  to  Baltimore,  hop- 
ing and  expecting  that  Lee  would  again  give  bat- 
tle in  Maryland.  In  this  thov  were  disappointed. 
It  s«»on  became  evident  that  1**0  was  going  to  in- 
vade Pennsylvania  by  way  of  Chamberaburg.  The 
Army  of  the  Potomac  marched  northward,  parallel 
with  lice’s  route,  and  looking  for  the  best  place  to 
thwurt  him.  Perceiving  the  inferiority  of  his 
army.  Hooker  demanded  that  the  11.000  troops 
under  French  at  Harper's  Ferry  should  be  aided 
to  his  force.  This  was  refused, and  for  this  reason 
ostensibly  Hooker  sent  in  his  resignation  of  the 
(‘ommuml.  In  this  condition  of  aflairs.  without  as- 
signing any  reason,  the  president  issued  an  order, 
under  dale  of  27  June,  1803,  relieving  Hooker  from 
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the  command  and  conferring  it  upon  Gen.  George 
G.  Meade,  the  commander  of  the  fith  corps,  who 
cmductwi  it  to  Gettysburg,  fought  Lee  there,  and 
drove  him  bock  across  the  Potomac.  In  his  fare- 
well order  to  the  troops,  Gen.  Hooker  acquiesced 
cheerfully  in  the  action  of  the  government,  like  a 
soldier  and  a patriot,  and  gave  the  true  significance 
of  the  Older:  “ Impressed."  he  says,  '*  with  the  ba- 
lief  that  my  usefulness  as  the  commander  of  the 
Array  of  tho  Potomac  is  impaired.  I part  from  it,  ! 
yet  not  without  the  deepest  emotion.”  He  went 
to  Baltimore,  where  he  remained  about  two  months. 
But  so  accomplished  a general  could  not  be  spared, 
and  on  24  Sept,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  11th  and  12th  army  corps,  which  were  con- 
solidated later,  and  constituted  the  20th  corps. 
With  these  troops  he  was  sent  to  the  south  for  the 
relief  of  Chattanooga,  first  under  Rosecrans  and 
afterward  under  Grant.  From  Wauhatchie  lie 
marched  into  I^ookout  valley  on  27  and  28  Oct., 
and  thus  aided  in  opening  communication*  for 
supplies,  so  that  the  army  was  thoroughly  provis- 
ioned by  two  steamers,  with  only  eight  miles  of 
wagoning.  When  Grant’s  plans  were  in  order  for 
the  final  movement,  so  that  his  line  was  complete 
from  the  northern  end  of  Ixx>kout  Mountain  to 
the  northern  end  of  Missionary  Ridge,  Hooker 
made  a bold  attack  on  the  former,  and  carried  it 
on  24  Nov.,  fighting  what  has  been  picturesquely 
called  “the  battle  above  the  clouds,"  He  then 
marched  across  to  strengthen  the  National  right, 
and  (hind  in  the  grand  attack  on  Missionary 
Ridge,  by  which  Bragg  was  defeated  and  driven 
away  in  confusion.  In  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  he 
fought  him  at  Ringgold  on  the  27th,  where  he  met 
with  stubborn  resistance. 

When  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman  organized  his 
army  for  the  invasion  of  Georgia,  Hooker  was  re-  j 
tained  in  command  of  the  20th  corps,  and  gained  , 
new  laurels  at  Mill  Greek  Gap,  Rcsaca,  Dallas,  and  f 
Pine  Mountain.  He  took  part  in  the  attack  on  ! 
Atlanta,  and  in  the  capitulation  in  the  latter  days  i 
of  August..  Gen,  James  H.  McPherson,  who  com- 
manded the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  was  killed  in 
one  of  the  movements  around  Atlanta.  22  July. 
1864.  Hooker  had  expected  to  succeed  him,  but 
was  disappointed.  The  president,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Gen.  Sherman,  appointed  Gen.  Oliver  0. 
Howard  to  that  wist . Sherman  regarded  Hooker 
a*  one  that  interfered  in  the  actions  of  others  and 
questioned  the  orders  of  his  superiors.  I looker  con- 
sidered himself  ill-treated,  and  bv  his  own  request 
was  relieved  of  his  command,  3(1  July,  and  was 
placed  upon  waiting  order*  until  28  Sept.  But  his 
•erriccs  were  not  forgotten.  For  the  part  he  took 
in  the  movements  under  Grant  and  Sherman  he 
was  brevet  ted  a major-general  in  the  regular  army,  | 
under  date  of  18  Manstk,  186k  After  the  clour  of  I 
the  war  in  1865.  Hooker  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
Department  of  the  East,  with  his  headquarter*  in 
Sew  York  city.  In  August.  I860,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  the  Lakes,  with  head- 
quarters at  Detroit.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the 
volunteer  service.  1 Sept.,  1860,  and  was  for  some 
time  on  a ljoanl  for  the  retirement  <»f  officers. 

Haring  been  struck  with  paralysis  and  incapaci- 
tated for  further  active  duty,  he  was.  at  his  own 
request,  placed  on  the  retired  list.  15  Oct.,  1868, 
with  the  full  rank  of  a major-general.  He  livid 
subsequently  in  New  York  ami  in  Garden  City, 
L.  I.,  where  he  was  buried.  Hooker  was  a brave 
soldier,  a skilful  military  organizer,  with  an  over- 
plus of  self-esteem,  which  led  him  to  follow  the  dic- 
tate* of  his  ambition,  sometime*  without  regard  to 
the  just  claims  of  others;  but  his  military  achieve-  , 


ments  and  unwavering  patriotism  so  overshadowed 
his  few  faults  that  he  is  entitled  to  gnat  praise. 

HOOKER,  Thomas,  clergyman,  b.  in  Mark- 
field,  Ijeicesterehire,  Fin  gland,  in  1586;  d.  in  Hart- 
ford. Conn.,  7 July,  DM 7.  He  studies!  theology  in 
Cambridge-,  where  he  become  a fellow  of  Emman- 
uel college.  In  1626  he  was  made  lecturer  and  as- 
sistant to  a clergyman  in  Chelmsford,  but  in  1660 
was  silenced  by  Archbishop  Laud  for  non-con- 
formity. though  he  adhered  steadfastly  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England,  and  objected  only 
to  its  ceremonies.  He  continued  to  reside  near 
Chelmsford  for  a few  months,  and  taught  school 
in  Little  Braddon,  having  John  Eliot,  afterward 
the  apostle  to  the  Indian*,  for  his  assistant;  but, 
as  he  was  still  persecuted,  ho  fled  in  the  same  year 
to  Holland,  where  he  remained  till  1638,  preaching 
in  Delft  and  Rotterdam.  He  was  engaged  as  as- 
sistant to  Dr.  William  Ames,  with  whom  he  wrote 
“A  Fresh  Suit  against  Human  Ceremonies  in 
God's  Worship."  In  1633  he  emigrated  to  New 
England  with  John  Cotton,  Samuel  Stone,  and 
others  in  the  ship  “ Griffin."  The  danger  of  being 
pursued  and  arrested  was  such  that  Cotton  ana 
Hooker  were*  obliged  to  conceal  themselves  until 
they  were  in  mid-ocean.  They  arrived  in  Boston, 
8 ^ept,  1633,  and  settled  in  Newtown  (now  Cam- 
bridge), Mass.  At  a fast  that  was  observed  by  the 
church  on  11  Oct..  1683,  Hooker  was  chosen  pastor 
of  the  eighth  church  that  was  formed  in  the  colo- 
ny of  Massachusetts.  In  June,  1636.  he  removed 
with  his  entire  congregation  to  the  luniks  of  the 
Connecticut,  whore  they  founded  the  town  of  Hart- 
ford. Hooker's  influence  was  very  great,  and 
whenever  he  preached  in  Boston  he  attracted  large 
audiences.  lie  was  identified  with  all  the  impor- 
tant political  and  religious  movements  of  the  colo- 
ny, and  was  one  of  tho  moderators  of  the  first  New 
England  synod  that  was  held  in  Cambridge  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson.  His  death,  which 
was  caused  by  a prevalent  epidemic,  was  consid- 
ered a public  loss.  Gov.  Winthrop  says;  “That 
which  made  the  stroke  more  sensible  and  grievous, 
l*>th  to  them  and  to  all  the  country,  was  the  death 
of  that  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hooker,  pastor  of  the  church  of  Hartford;  who, 
for  piety,  prudence,  wisdom,  zeal,  learning,  and 
what  else  might  make  him  serviceable  in  the  place 
and  time  he  lived  in.  might  bo  coni|Mtrcd  with  men 
of  greatest  note;  and  he  shall  need  no  other  praise; 
the  fruits  of  hi*  labors  in  both  Englands  shall  pre- 
serve  an  honorable  and  happy  remembrance  of  him 
forever."  He  published  many  volumes  of  sermons 
and  polemical  works,  the  principal  of  which  arc 
“The  Survey  of  the  Sum  of  Church  Discipline'* 
(1648);  “The  Application  of  Redemption  by  the 
Effectual  Work  of  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  (Christ 
for  the  Bringing  Home  of  I^»*t  Sinner*  to  God" 
(1657:  2d  ea.,  London,  1659);  and  “The  Poor 
Doubting  Sinner  drawn  to  Christ " (7th  ed.,  B«>*- 
ton,  174il).  A selection  of  his  works  and  a memoir 
of  his  life  were  published  by  his  descendant,  Rev. 
Edward  W.  Hooker  (Boston.  1649). — His  son, 
Samuel,  clergyman,  b.  in  1682:  <1.  6 Nov.,  1697, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1653.  and  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  in  July, 
1661.  He  was  a fellow  of  Harvard,  and  in  1662 
was  one  of  a committee  of  four  to  treat  with  New 
Haven  in  reference  to  a union  with  Connecticut. 

HOOKER.  Worthington,  physician,  b.  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  3 March,  1806;  d.  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  6 Nov.,  1867.  He  was  graduated  nt  Yale  in 
1825,  and  received  his  medical  degree  at  Harvard 
in  1829.  when  he  settled  in  Norwich,  and  practised 
hi*  profession.  From  1852  till  his  death  lie  was 
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professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in 
Yale.  In  1804  he  was  made  vice-president  of  the 
American  medical  association,  ana  as  a member  of 
committees  made  several  important  reports.  lie 
is  the  author  of  a series  of  scientific  books  for  the 
young,  and  of  several  professional  works,  includ- 
ing “Physician  and  Patient,”  (New  York.  1849): 
“ Homoeopathy,  an  Examination  of  its  Doctrines 
and  Evidences”  (1852);  “Human  Physiology  for 
Colleges  and  Schools”  (1854);  “ Rational  Therapeu- 
tics” (1857):  “ The  Child’s  Book  of  Nature  "(1H57); 
and  “The  Child’s  Book  of  Common  Things  " (1858). 

HOOPF.R,  Edward,  engraver,  b.  in  London. 
England.  24  May,  1829 ; d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  13 
Dec..,  1870.  He  was  educated  in  London.  From 
1850  till  his  death  he  was  a member  of  the  wood- 
engraving  firm  of  Bobtatt  ami  Hooper,  and  prtv- 
ducod  several  water-colors  that  were  remarkable 
for  their  accuracy  of  drawing  and  harmony  of 
color.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Ameri- 
can water-color  society,  and  exhibited  his  produc- 
tions at  the  Academy  of  design. 

HOOPER.  Edward  Janies,  agriculturist,  b.  in 
England  in  1803.  He  settled  in  the  United  States 
in  1820,  edited  the44  Western  Farmer  and  Gardener” 
for  several  years, contributed  to  various  agricultural 
journals  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  published 
a “ Dictionary  of  Agriculture  ” (Cincinnati.  1842). 

HOOPER.  John,  botanist,  b.  in  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, in  1802 ; d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  26  April,  18(59. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1839.  and  devoted 
himself  to  natural  science.  In  conjunction  with 
Prof.  Jacob  W.  Bailey  of  West  Point,  and  Pmf. 
William  H.  Harvey  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  he 
made  many  researches  in  the  study  of  marine  alga*, 
of  which  nc  accumulated  a valuable  collection. 
This  ho  bequeathed  to  the  Long  Island  historical 
society,  of  which  he  was  a charter  member. 

HOOPER,  Johnson  J..  lawyer,  b.  in  North 
Caroliim  about  1815 : d.  in  Alabama  iu  1815:5.  At  an 
early  age  he  removed  to  Alntama.  where  he  became 
solicitor  of  the  9th  circuit,  holding  that  office 
from  1849  till  1863.  In  1861  he  was  secretary' of 
the  provisional  Confederate  00  n areas.  He  also 
edited  at  one  time  a Whig  journal,  and  published 
“Adventures  of  Capt.  Simon  Suggs ’’(Philadelphia, 
1845),  and  " Widow  Rugby's  Husband,  and  other 
Tales  of  Alabama”  (1851). 

HOOPER,  Lucy,  poet,  b.  in  Newburyport,  Mass., 
4 Feb.,  1816;  d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1 Aug.,  1841. 
She  was  carefully  educated  by  her  father,  after 
whose  death  her  family  removed  to  Brooklyn  in 
1831.  In  early  life  she  contributed  poems  to  the 
“ L<»ng  Islam!  Star,”  which  were  published  in  a 
volume  that  also  contained  a prize  essay  on  “ Do- 
mestic Happiness”  (1840).  During  her  fast  illness 
she  prepared  a work  entitled  “ The  I^ady's  Book  of 
Poetry  and  Flowers  " (New  York,  1845).  An  edition 
of  her  works,  with  a memoir  by  John  Keese,  was 

rublished  in  1842,  and  subsequently  her  “ Complete 
’oetical  Works”  appeared  (New  York,  1848). 

HOOPER.  Lucy  Hamilton.  poet,  b,  in  Phila- 
delphia. I'a..  90  •'  in.,  IK55.  Sim  i*  the  daughter  of 
B.  Muse  Jones,  a Philadelphia  merchant,  and  in 
1854  married  Roliert  M.  Hooper,  who  is  now  (1887) 
U.  S.  vi<x*-consul-gcneral  in  Paris,  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Charles  G.  Iceland  she  edited  “Our 
Daily  Fare,”  the  daily  chronicle  of  the.  Philadel- 
phia sanitary  fair  in  1864.  She  was  assistant  edi- 
tor of  “ Lipni ncott’s  Magazine”  from  its  founds 
lion  until  she  went  to  Europe  in  1870.  In  1874 
she  settled  in  Paris  and  since  has  been  correspo^f 
ent  for  various  journals  in  this  country, 
has  published  “ Poem*,  with  Translations  from 
German"  (Philadelphia,  1864);  another  volume 


“ Poems”  (1871);  a translation  of  “ Le  Nabob,”  by 
Alphonse  Daudet  (Boston,  1879);  and  “Under  the 
Tricolor,”  a novel  (Philadelphia,  1880). 

HOOPER.  Robert  Lettlce,  jurist.  He  w» 
chief  justice  of  New  Jersey  from  1724  till  1728,  and 
again  from  1729  till  his  death  in  1739.  ne  resided 
in  Perth  Amboy  and  was  a warden  in  St.  PctcrV 
church. — His  son.  Robert  Lettlce,  b.  in  1709;  d. 
in  Trenton,  N.  J„  25  April,  1785.  purchased  prop- 
erty in  Trenton  in  1751,  and  was  deputy  quarter- 
mast  er-general  in  1 778.  On  12  J uly,  1 182,  he  issued 
an  address  to  “ prevent  trade  and  intercourse  with 
the  enemy.”  ana  was  a member  of  the  first  com- 
mittee of* nine,  19  July,  1782,  and  chairman  of  the 
second  committee,  on  22  July,  to  carry  this  object 
into  effect. — His  son.  Robert  Lett  ice,  was  elected 
president  of  the  legislative  council  in  1785. 

HOOPER.  Samuel,  merchant,  b.  in  Marblehead. 
Mass..  3 Feb.,  1808;  d.  in  Washington,  D.  C„  13 
Feb.,  1875.  After  receiving  a common-school  edu- 
cation he  entered  at  an  early  age  the  counting- 
house  of  his  father,  who  was  engaged  in  European 
and  West  Indian  trade.  As  agent  of  this  enter- 

frise  the  son  visited  Russia,  Spain,  and  the  West 
tidies.  About  1832  he  became  junior  partner  in 
the  mercantile  house  of  Bryant,  Sturgis,  and  Co, 
in  Boston,  where*  he  remained  for  ten  years,  and 
then  was  a member  of  the  firm  of  William  Ap- 
pleton and  Co.,  who  were  engaged  in  the  China 
trade.  He  was  much  interested  in  the  iron  busi- 
ness and  its  relation  to  questions  of  political 
economy,  and  possessed  shares  in  the  mines  and 
furnaces  near  Port  Henry,  I >ake  C horn  plain,  and 
in  the  Bay-StAte  rolling-mills,  South  Boston.  In 
1851  he  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  house  of 
representatives,  where*  he  served  three  yean,  declin- 
ing a re-election,  and  in  1857  became  state  senator, 
but  refused  a renomination  on  account  of  his  bus- 
iness enterprises.  In  1860  he  was  elected  to  con- 
gress, as  a lb-publican,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  William  Appleton,  and  was 
re-elected  at  each  successive  biennial  election  until 
his  death.  He  served  on  the  committees  on  wavs 
and  means,  on  tanking  and  currency,  and  on  tfw* 
war  debts  of  the  loyal  states.  The  success  of  tbr 
national  loan  of  April,  1861.  was  greatly  due  to  Lis 
efforts.  In  1869  Chief-Just  ice  Chase  wrote  a letter 
attributing  the  success  of  the  bill  that  provided  for 
the  national  tanking  system  to  the  “ pood  judg- 
ment, persevering  exertions,  and  disinterested 
(uitriotism  of  Mr.  Hooper.”  In  1866  he  was  a dele- 
gate to  the  Philadelphia  loyalists’  convention.  He 
presented  $50,000  to  Harvard,  in  1866,  to  found  a 
school  of  mining  and  practical  geology  in  elow 
connection  with  the  tawrenot*  scientific  school, 
and  in  that  year  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from 
the  university.  He  wrote  two  jianiphlets  on  cur- 
rency, which  Itecame  well  known  for  their  broad 
and  comprehensive  treatment  of  this  subiect.  Hie 
house  in  Washington,  which  was  noted  for  it* 
hospitality,  was  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Georg* 
B.  MK’leilan  in  18«l-*2. 

HOOPER.  William,  clergyman,  b.  near  Eel**, 
Scotland,  in  1702;  d.  in  Boston.  Mass.,  14  April. 
1767.  lie  was  grad  lulled  at  Edinburgh  university. 
1 * t«»  Now  Eq/tand  a short  time  before  he 
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G742). — His  son,  William,  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  b.  in  Boston.  Mass.,  17  June, 
1742;  d.  in  Hillsborough,  N.  C.,  in  October,  1790, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1760.  He  studied 
law  under  James  Otis,  and  in  1767  settled  in  Wil- 
mington, N.  C. 

He  soon  attained 

a high  legal  rep- 
utation, held 
many  important 
public  offices, 
ami  was  noted 
for  his  social 
qualities  and 
hospitality.  In 
1770  he  took  an 
artirepart  in  be- 
half of  the  gov- 
ernment against 
the  insurgents 
that  were  known 
as  “ regulators,” 
a Ixd  y comfMMed 
of  the  lowest 
• lass,  who  finally  attempted  to  seize  the  govern- 
ment. By  William  Hooper’s  advice  the  militia 
of  the  province  were  called  out,  and  after  a severe 
hattle  succeeded  in  quelling  the  rioter*,  who  num- 
bered about  3,000.  Hooper  represented  Wilming- 
ton in  the  general  assembly  of  1773,  in  which 
he  signalized  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  the  crown,  and  published 
a series  of  successful  essays  under  the  signature 
of M Hampden,”  opposing  one  of  the  government's 
bills.  He  was  elected  to  the  Continental  congress 
of  1774,  and  placed  on  two  important  committees, 
that  to  draw  up  a statement  of  colonial  rights, 
and  that  to  examine  and  report  the  statutes  affects 
mg  trade  and  man ufact urea  He  was  again  elect-  j 
•d  to  congress  in  1775,  was  appointed  chairman  of 
a committee  to  report  an  address  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jamaica,  and  served  on  various  important  com- 
mittees. In  January,  1776,  he  was  associated  with 
Franklin  and  Livingston  on  the  committee  that 
recommended  the  erection  of  a monument  to  Gen. 
Montgomery.  During  the  spring  of  1776  he  was 
speaker  of  the  conventions  of  Hillsborough  and 
Halifax.  N.  C.,  and  wrote  an  eloquent  address  to 
the  British  people.  After  signing  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  on  4 July,  1776.  and  serving  on 
the  committees  for  regulating  the  post-office,  the 
treasury,  secret  corresfamdence,  appeals  from  the 
admiralty  courts,  and  the  laws  relating  to  captures, 
he  was  again  elected  to  congress,  but  resigned  his 
on  account  of  the  embarrassed  condition  of 
his  private  affairs.  He  resided  at  his  count  ry- 
«at  at  Masonlioro  sound,  about  eight  miles  from 
Wilmington,  until  he  was  compelled  to  seek  safety 
in  flight,  owing  to  the  occupation  of  that  place  by 
the  British.  After  the  evacuation  in  November, 
1781.  he  returned,  but  shortly  afterward  removed 
to  Hillsboro.  In  1786  he  was  appointed  by  con- 
£Tes»  one  of  the  judges  of  a special  commission,  to 
settle  a boundary  dispute  between  New  York  and 
Massachusetts.  He  also  filled  public  offices  in  the 
state  until  he  retired  from  active  life  in  1787. 

HOOPER,  William  Henry,  merchant,  b.  in 
Cambridge,  Dorchester  co.,  Md.,  25  Dec..  1813. 
He  received  a coin  mon-school  education,  and  for 
several  years  was  a merchant  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland.  He  emigrated  to  Illinois  in  1835. 
and  until  18-19  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits 
on  the  Mis*issippi.  Hi  1850  he  removed  to  Utah, 
where  he  was  a member  of  the  legislature,  and  act- 
ing secretary  of  the  territory.  Ho  was  a delegate 


to  congress  from  1859  till  1861.  and  was  elected 
U.  S.  senator  from  Utah  under  the  proposed  state 
organization  of  “ Deseret  ” in  1862.  He  again  was 
a delegate  to  congress  in  1865.  and  served  until 
1873.  after  which  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits in  Salt  Lake  City. 

HOOPES,  Josiah,  botanist,  b.  in  West  Cheoter. 
Pa.,  9 Nov.,  1832.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
and  private  schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1853 
ho  established  a nursery  at  West  Chester,  which  is 
now  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  country.  He 
has  travelled  much  at  home  and  abroad  in  search 
of  new  and  rare  plants,  and  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers, and  for  seven  years  president,  of  the  Horticul- 
tural association  of  Pennsylvania  is  a member  of 
numerous  scientific  societies,  and  was  a trustee  of 
the  West  Chester  state  normal-school  for  thirteen 
years.  He  has  published  “ Book  of  Evergreens,” 
a treatise  on  the  cone-bearing  plants  of  the  world, 
which  is  a standard  authority  (New  York,  1868),  and 
has  been  for  many  years  a correspondent  of  the  New 
York  **  Tribune  ” and  the  Philadelphia  w Press.” 

HOPE,  James,  artist,  b.  mar  Abbotsford,  Scot- 
land,  29  Nov..  1818.  He  accompanied  his  father 
to  Canada  when  a boy,  and  was  brought  up  on  a 
farm.  After  his  father’s  death  James  went  to  Fair 
Haven,  Vt,  in  1840  was  a student  and  afterward 
a teacher  in  Cnstleton,  Vt.,  seminary,  and  in  1848 
decided  to  become  an  artist.  In  1853  he  opened  a 
studio  in  New  York,  was  elect4d  associate  acade- 
mician in  1805,  and  since  1872  has  resided  at  Wat- 
kin’s  Glen,  N.  Y.  His  pictures  include  “ The  Army 
of  the  Potomac,”  “ Rainbow  Falls,"  “The  Gem  of 
the  Forest,”  and  “ The  Forest  Glen.” 

HOPE,  Jaiiies  Barron, poet,  b.  in  Norfolk,  Va. 
23  March,  1827.  lie  was  educated  at  William  and 
Mury  college,  Va,  and  previous  to  1861  wos  a prac- 
tising lawyer  and  commonwealth  attorney  in  Eliz- 
abeth City  county,  Va  He  had  won  some  literary 
distinction  from  a scri«»  of  poems  that  he  published 
in  a Baltimore  periodical  under  the  pen-name  of 
“the  late  Henry  Ellen,  Esq.”  After  serving 
throughout  the  civil  war  as  quartermaster  ana 
captain  in  the  Confederate  army,  he  settled  in  Nor- 
folk, Va.  was  superintendent  of  public  schools,  and 
edited  the  Norfolk  “ Landmark,”  a daily  newspaper. 
On  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  surrender 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  19  Oct.,  1881.  Mr. 
Hope,  on  the  invitation  of  a joint  committee  of  the 
U.  S.  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  delivered 
an  address  entitled  “Arms  und  the  Man,”  after- 
ward published  with  other  poems  (Norfolk,  1882). 
His  writings  include  “ Leoni  di  Monota”  (Phila- 
delphia, 1857);  “Elegiac  Ode.  and  Other  Poems" 
(Norfolk,  1875):  and  **  Under  the  Empire"  (1H78). 

HOPE.  Matthew  Boyd,  clergyman,  b.  in  Mifflin 
county,  Pa.,  31  July,  1812;  d.  in  Princeton,  N.  J., 
17  Dec.,  1859.  After  a course  of  study  at  Jeffer- 
son college,  Pa.,  he  was  graduated  at  Princeton 
theological  seminary  in  1834,  and  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1836.  In  April  of  the  latter  year  lie  was  ordained 
as  an  evangelist,  und  sent  by  the  board  of  missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  to  Singapore,  India. 
Failure  of  health  necessitated  his  return  after  two 
years,  and  in  1838-’9  he  was  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Pennsylvania  colonization  society  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  board  of  education  till  1842.  and  its 
corresponding  secretary  from  1842  till  1846,  when 
he  was  elected  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Princeton, 
and  in  1854  was  given  in  addition  the  chair  of  po- 
litical economy,  in  which  he  continued  until  nis 
death.  lie  wa«  a contributor  to  the  religious  pro**, 
and  is  the  author  of  a “ Treatise  on  Rhetoric.’’ 
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HOPKINS.  Arthur  F..  jurist,  b.  in  Virginia  in 
1796;  d.  in  Mobile  in  February.  1800.  He  re  moved 
to  Alabama  «*arly  in  life.  and  became  a prominent 
Whig  politician,  practised  law  niccewivoly  in 
Huntsville.  Tusculoosa, and  Mobile  for  rnanv  years, 
was  one  of  the  judges  >>f  the  superior  court  of  the 
state,  and  during  his  later  years  was  president  of 
t he  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad. 

HOPKINS.  Kdtvard.  statesman,  b.  in  Shrews- 
bury, England,  in  1000;  d.  in  l»ndnn  in  March. 
1(157.  lie  was  an  eminent  merchant  of  London, 
emigrated  to  Boston  ill  1637,  and  soon  afterward 
removed  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  was  chosen 
magistrate  in  1039,  and  governor  of  the  colony 
every  even  year  from  164(1  till  1654.  alternating 
with  John  Haynes.  He  assisted  in  forming  the 
union  of  the  colonies  of  New  England  in  1043.  hut 
on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  he  returned  to 
England,  l>ecame  warden  of  the  fleet,  commissioner 
of  the  admiralty,  and  inenilaT  of  parliament.  He 
did  not  lose  his  interest  in  the  colonies,  but  at  his 
death  left  much  of  his  estate  to  New  England, 
giving  £1,000  to  the  grammar-schools  of  Hartford, 
N’cw  Haven,  and  Hadley,  the  income  from  which 
is  still  appropriated  to  tneir  use,  and  £500  that,  by 
a decree  of  chancery  in  1710,  was  paid  to  Harvard. 
This  money  was  invested  in  real  estate  in  a town- 
ship that  was  bought  from  the  “praying  Indians” 
in  1700,  and  called  Hopkinton  in  honor  of  tin- 
donor.  What  is  known  ns  “Gov.  Eaton's  Code  of 
I*aws”  was  sent  to  England  and  printed  under 
Gov.  Hopkins’s  supervision  shortly  after  his  return 
to  that  country. — His  great-grandson.  Daniel, 
clergyman,  b.  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  16  Get..  173-1; 
d.  in  Salem.  Mass.,  14  Dee.,  1814,  was  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1758,  taught  in  Salem  from  1766  till 
1788,  in  1775  was  n member  of  the  Provincial  con- 
gress, and  in  1788  one  of  the  council.  From  No- 
vember, 1788,  until  his  death  he  was  pastor  of  the 
3d  Congregational  church  of  Salem.  In  1809  he 
recei  visit  he  degree  of  D.  1).  from  Dartmouth.  A 
volume  of  his  works,  with  a memoir  by  Edward 
A.  Park,  has  been  published  (Andover,  1854k 
HOPKINS,  Eraatuft,  clergyman,  h.  in  Hadley, 
Mass..  7 April,  1810;  d.  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  24 
Jan..  1872.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in 
1830,  studied  at  Andover  theological  seminar}'  in 
1883,  and  was  graduated  at  Princeton  theological 
seminary  in  1834.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  on  Beach  Island.  S.  C.,  in  1835, 
and  of  the  2d  Presbyterian  church  in  Troy,  N.  Y., 
in  1837-’41.  and  then  removed  to  Northampton. 
Mass.,  where  he  was  for  seven  years  president  of 
the  Connecticut  river  railroad  company,  and  for 
many  years  represented  that  town  in  the  legis- 
lature. Iwing  jarticularly  active  in  the  Five-soil 
and  early  Republican  movements.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  '"The  Family  a Religious  Institution” 
(Troy,  1840).  and  several  political  and  religious  ar- 
ticles in  pori«*lieals.— His  Brother,  Haniuel,  clergy- 
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commissioned  by  the  Continental  congress  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  navy,  and  was  officially  ad- 
dressed by  Washington  as  “Admiral  Hopkins." 
In  February,  1776,  he  put  to  sen  with  the  first 
squadron  that  was  sent  out  by  the  colonies,  con- 
sisting of  four  ships  and  three’  sloops.  The  fleet 
sailed  for  the  Bali  it  mas,  and  captured  the  forts  at 
New  Providence,  w ith  eighty  cannon  and  a large 
quantity  of  ordnance  stores  and  ammunition.  On 
his  return  off  Block  island,  he  took  the  British 
schooner  “Hawke”  and  the  bomb-hrig  “Boltou,” 
and  was  complimented  officially  by  the  president 
of  congress  for  this  success.  Two  days  afterward 
he  attacked  the  “Glasgow,”  of  29  guns,  which 
escaped,  ami  Hopkins  was  censured.  In  June,  1776. 
he  was  ordered  by  congress  to  ari|*ear  before  the 
naval  committee  to  reply  to  charges  preferred 
against  him  for  not  annoying  the  enemy’s  ships  on 
the  southern  coast.  He  was  defended  by  John 
Adams  and  acquitted,  but  unavoidable  delays  in 
getting  his  ships  rvady  for  sea  at  a later  period 
gave  his  enemies  another  opportunity  for  com- 
plaint. He  neglected  a citation  to  appear  in  Phila- 
delphia. and  on  2 .lan.,  1777,  was  dismissed  from 
the  service.  lb*  then  settled  near  Providence, 
exerted  throughout  a long  life  an  immense  politi- 
cal influence  in  Rhode  Island,  and  was  for  many 
years  a member  of  the  genera]  assembly. — His  son, 
John  Burroughs,  naval  officer,  was  one  of  the 
first  captains  of  the  Revolutionary  navy,  lining 
commissioned  22  I>ec.,  1775.  He  commanded  the 
“<  alM  ” in  the  expedition  to  the  Bahamas  in  1776. 
and  in  April,  1779.  sailed  from  Boston  in  com- 
mand of  a 'quad ron,  and  captured,  with  small  low 
to  his  own  fleet,  seven  vessels  laden  with  stores,  200 
men.  and  twenty-four  British  officers. 

HOPKINS.  John  Henry,  P.  K bishop,  h.  in 
Dublin,  Ireland.  30  Jan.,  1792;  d.  in  Rock  Point. 
Vt.,  9 Jan.,  1868.  Ife  came  to  this  country  with 
his  parents  in  1801,  and  received  a large  part  nf 
his  (ducat  ion  from  his  mother.  Contrary  to  his 
own  desire,  he 
wa<  persi laded 
to  engage  in  the 
iron  business  in 
western  Penn- 
sylvania. first 
at  Basscnheim 
near  Economy, 
and  afterward, 
in  (uirtiicrship 
with  James 
O’liarn,  in  Li- 
gonicr  valley. 

But  the  peace 
with  England 
mined  the  iron 
business,  and 
the  furnace  was 
blown  out,  Mr. 

O’Hara  paving 
all  the  indebtedness,  of  which  Mr.  Hopkins  in  later 
years  repaid  his  half.  He  then  studied  law— his 
original  preference— and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Pittsburg  in  1818,  where  he  rapidlv  rose  to  th»* 
first  rank  in  busings  and  influence,  lie  became  a 
vestryman  ami  communicant  in  Trinity  parish, 
which  was  then  very  feeble,  and.  on  a vacancy  in 
the  rectorship.  wa<  elected  at  a parish  meeting  to 
fill  it  when  ne  was  not  even  a candidate  for  or- 
ders. and  entirely  ignorant  of  its  action.  He  con- 
sidered this  a » -all  from  above.  ami  gave  up  an  in- 
come of  over  $5,000  a year  for  $800  in  the  minis- 
try. He  was  ordained  cleaoon,  24  Dec.,  1823.  after 
a candidacy  of  a little  over  two  months,  and  priest 
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scarcely  five  month*  later.  Flo  was  architect  of  a 
new  building  for  Trinity  church,  and  presented 
I3T  candidates  for  confirmation  at  Bishop  White's 
only  visitation  beyond  the  mountains  in  1825.  In 
1826  he  would  have  Usui  elected  assistant  bishop 
of  Pennsylvania  but  fur  his  peremptory  refusal  to 
rot e for  himself.  During  tne  seven  years  of  his 
rectorship  he  founded  seven  other  churches  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  ami  brought  seven  young 
men  into  the  ministry,  besides  three  others  that 
wore  ordained  shortly  after  ho  left.  His  desire  to 
found  a theological  seminary  at  Pittsburg  was  not 
approved  by  his  bishop,  and  when  he  was  invited 
to  Boston  as  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  church, 
and  to  help  in  founding  a seminary  there,  he  at!* 
cepted.  and  left  Pittslmrg  in  1831.  In  1832  he  was 
elected  the  first  bishop  of  Vermont,  and  was  eon- 
serrated  on  31  Oct.  He  soon  established  the  Ver- 
mont Episcopal  institute  at  Burlington,  but  the 
financial  panic  of  1837-’8  ended  the  work  in  dis- 
aster, leaving  him  penniless.  From  the  beginning 
of  hh  episcopate  he  was  also  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
church,  Burlington,  and  so  continued  for  twenty- 
seven  years.  The  building  was  twice  enlarged  in 
accordance  with  his  designs.  In  1854  ho  revived 
Vermont  Episcopal  institute,  raising  the  money  by 
personal  solicitation,  and  left  it  solidly  established. 
On  the  death  of  Bishop  Brownell  in  1885  he  be- 
came the  seventh  presiding  bishop  of  his  church  in 
the  United  States,  and  as  such  attended  the  first 
lamheth  conference  in  1867 — an  assembly  which 
he  had  been  the  first  to  suggest  as  early  as  1851 — 
and  t<*>k  an  active  part  in  its  most  important  de- 
liberation*. Shortly  after  his  return  he  died  after 
an  illness  of  two  days,  which  was  brought  on  by 
exposure  to  severe  weather  in  holding  a visita- 
tion, at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of  New  York, 
in  Plattsburg.  Bishop  Hopkins  was  an  accom- 
plished (winter,  both  m water-color  and  in  oils,  a 
musician  and  composer,  a poet,  and  an  architect, 
having  been  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  Gothic 
architecture  into  this  country.  He  was  an  extem- 
waneous  speaker  of  great  readiness,  force,  oml 
uency ; but  nyas  specially  remarkable  for  a singu- 
lar independence  of  character,  being  perfectly  will- 
ing to  stand  alone  when  he  felt  convinced  that  he 
was  in  the  right.  He  was  a voluminous  author, 
beginning  in  his  fortieth  year.  Among  bus  works 
are  “Christianity  Vindicated”  (New  York,  1833); 
“The  Primitive  Creed”  (18514);  “The  Primitive 
Church” (1835);  "Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture,” 
with  plates  (1836) ; " The  Church  of  Rome  in  her 
Primitive  Purity  compared  with  the  Church  of 
fiome  at  the  Present  Day”  (1837):  “Twelve  Can- 
soneta,”  words  and  music  ( 1839) ; two  “ Letters  to 
Bishop  Kenrick”  (1843);  "The  Novelties  which 
disturb  our  Peace”  (1844);  "The  History  of  the  ' 
Confessional”  (1850);  "The  End  of  Controversy 
Controverted.”  a refutation  of  Milner’s  “ End  of 
Controversy ” (8  vols.,  1854);  "The  American  Citi- ; 
ten”  (1857):  “A  Scriptural,  Historical,  and  Ee-  1 
elesiastieal  View  of  Slavery  ” (1864) ; " The  Tww  of 
Ftitualism”  (1866);  "The  History  of  the  Church 
in  Verse”  (1867);  "The  Pope  not  the  Antichrist” 
(1868);  and  many  pamphlet*. — His  son.  John 
Henry,  clergyman,  h.  in  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  28  Oct.. 
1830,  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont 
in  1839,  and  at  the  General  theological  seminary. 
New  York  city,  in  1850.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  1850.  found- 
ed the  "Church  Journal”  in  February,  1868, and 
w» f its  editor  and  proprietor  till  May,  1868.  He 
took  an  active  jwrt  in  the  erection  of  the  diocese? 
of  Pittsburg  in  1865,  and  those  of  Albany  and 
Lwg  Island  in  1868,  and  in  1867  accompanied  his 


father  to  the  Lambeth  conference.  He  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1872,  became  in  that  year  rector  of 
Trinity  church,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y„  and  in  1876  of 
Christ  church.  WiUiain*(>nrt,  Pa.  Racine  college 
gave  him  the  degree  of  I).  I).  in  1873.  Dr.  Hopkins 
is  the  author  of  many  pamphlets  and  review  ar- 
ticles. has  published  a life  of  his  father  (1868); 
"The  Canticles  Noted”  (New  York,  1866);  "Car- 
ols, Hymns,  and  Songs”  (4th  ed.,  1887);  and 
"Poems  by  the  Wayside ” (1883);  and  has  edited 
his  father's  "The  Pope  not  the  Antichrist  ”(1868); 
"The  Collected  Works  of  Milo  Malian,”  with  a 
memoir  (51  vols.,  1875) ; and  “The  Great  Hymns  of 
the  Church,”  by  Bishop  Young,  of  Florida  (1887). 
— Bishop  Hopkins's  second  son.  Edward  Augus- 
tus, merchant,  b.  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  89  Nov.,  1822. 
nfter  studying  for  one  year  in  the  University  of 
Vermont,  then  fora  few  months  in  Ken  von  col- 
i lege.  Ohio,  entered  the  navy  as  a midshipman. 

■ After  five  years  he  resigned,  ami  was  appointed 
' special  commissioner  to  report  whether  the  repub- 
lic of  Paraguay  was  entitled  to  the  recognition  of 
her  independence  by  the  United  States.  On  his 
favorable  report,  that  independence  was  recognised, 
ami  he  was  sent  as  the  first  U.  S.  consul  at  Asuu- 
9ion,  Paraguay,  in  1858,  being  at  the  same  time 
general  agent  of  an  American  company  for  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  purposes.  The  act  of 
the  Paraguayan  government  in  breaking  up  this 
company  in  September.  1854,  was  one  of  the 
' causes  of  the  U.  S.  cxitcdition  against  Paraguay 
not.  long  afterward.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  the  first  to 
introduce  into  the  La  Plata  valley  saw-mills,  rail- 
roads, and  telegraphs,  and  for  more  than  a quarter 
of  a century  he  lias  been  the  chief  advocate  of 
American  influence  there.  He  prepared  the  book 
of  statistics  for  the  Argentine  Republic  that  ac- 
comitanied  their  contribution  to  the  Centennial 
exhibition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876.  and  through 
his  agency  many  of  the  features  of  the  educa- 
tional and  land  systems  of  the  United  States  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Argentine  Republic. — 
Another  son,  Caspar  Thomas,  journalist,  b.  in 
Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  18  May,  1826,  was  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1847,  and  the 
same  year  established  "The  Vermont  State  Agri- 
culturist." He  went  to  California  in  1849,  and  in 
1861  established  the  California  insurance  company, 
the  first  insurance  company  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
was  its  secretary  till  1866.  and  afterward  its  presi- 
dent till  1884,  when  he  retired  on  account  of  im- 
paired health.  He  was  secretary  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco chamtwr  of  commerce  from  1H68  till  1870, 
and  was  one  of  its  principal  organizers.  He  was 
promoter  and  president  of  the  California  immi- 
grant union  in  1870;  has  been  president  of  the 
Pacific  social  science  association  of  San  Francisco, 
secretary  of  the  first  musical  society  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  was  the  first  organist  who  ever  took 
charge  of  a Protestant  choir  in  California.  In  ad- 
dition to  numerous  magazine  articles  and  pam- 
phlets, he  nnbiished  a " Manual  of  American 
Ideas”  (1872). — Another  son,  Charles  Jerome, 
musician,  b.  in  Burlington.  Vi,  4 April.  1836,  was 
educated  at  home,  and  tossed  one  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont.  lie  early  developed  n talent 
for  music,  but,  with  the  exception  of  home  in- 
struction, was  self-taught.  He  wan  for  five  years 
a professor  at  Cooper  Union,  New  York  city,  and 
for  twenty-eight  years  an  organist  and  choir-mas- 
ter in  Burlington  and  New  York  city.  He  has  trav- 
elled extensively  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
has  given  concerts  and  lecture-concerts  in  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  cities.  lie  founded  the  New  York 
orpheon  free  classes  for  choir-boys  in  1866,  origi- 
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tutted  piano  lecture-concerts  for  lyceums  in  1867, 
and  was  the  first  musician  in  America  that  trained 
children  to  sing  Handel's  “ Hallelujah  Chorus.*’  In 
1874  his  orchestral  music  was  played  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Condon,  a distinction  never  before  enjoyed 
by  an  American  musician,  and  in  1885  his  chamber 
music  was  rendered  at  Liszt’s  house  at  Weimar, 
Germany.  In  addition  to  songs,  secular  and  sacred, 
two  symphonies,  and  three  operas,  he  has  pub- 
lished “First  Book  of  Church  Music”  (1860); 
a class-book  of  notation  study  (1805);  and  “Sec- 
ond Book  of  Church  Music”  (1867). — Another  son, 
Frederick  Vincent,  physician,  b.  in  Burlington, 
Vt,  23  May,  1839,  was  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Vermont  in  1859.  and  studied  medicine.  He 
was  surgeon  and  professor  of  geology  in  I/ouisiana 
state  university,  in  charge  of  the  geological  survey 
of  that  state  from  1868  till  1874,  surgeon  to  the 
New  Almadcn  and  Sulphur  Bank  quicksilver  mine 
in  18?6-'82,  and  since  then  has  practised  medicine 
in  San  Francisco.  He  has  originated  u method  of 
killing  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  and  leprosy  by 
half-inch  sparks  from  a RuhmkorfT  coil.  In  ad- 
dition to  articles  published  in  newspapers,  he  has 
written  four  reports  on  the  “ Geology  of  Ijouisiana” 
in  the  “ Reports  of  the  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity’’(Baton  Rouge,  18?0-’8),  ami  a report,  in  con- 
junction with  Prof.  Eugene  W.  llilganl.  on  borings 
made  by  the  engineer  dej»artmeiit  of  the  U.  S. 
army  between  the  Mississippi  river  and  Borgne 
lake*(Washington,  1878). 

HOPKINS,  Johns,  philanthropist,  b.  in  Anne 
Arundel  county.  Md.,  19  May,  1795;  d.  in  Balti- 
more. 24  Dee.,  1873.  His  parents  were  Quakers, 
and  their  son  was  trained  to  a farming  life,  but 
received  a fair  education.  At  seventeen  years  of 
age  he  went  to  Baltimore,  became  a clerk  in  his 
uncle’s  wholesale  grocery-store,  and  in  a few  years 
accumulated  sufficient  capital  to  establish  himself 
in  the  grocery  trade  with  a partner.  Three  years 
later,  in  1822.  he  founded,  with  his  two  brothers, 
the  house  of  Hopkins  and  Brothers.  lie  rapidly 
added  to  his  fortune  until  he  had  amassed  large 
wealth.  Retiring  from  business  as  a grocer  in 
1847,  he  engaged  in  hmking  and  railroad  enter- 
prises, became  a director  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad  company,  and,  in  1855,  chairman  of  its 
finance  committee.  Two  years  afterward,  when 
the  company  was  seriously  emliarrasmd,  lie  volun- 
teered to  endorse  its  note’s,  and  risked  his  private 
fortune  in  its  extrication.  He  was  one  of  tne  pro- 
jectors of  a line  of  iron  steamships  between  Balti- 
more and  Bremen,  and  built,  many  warehouses 
in  the  city.  In  March,  1873,  he  gave  projierty  val- 
ued at  $4,500,000  to  found  a hospital  which,  by  its 
charter,  is  free;  to  all.  regardless  of  race  or  color, 
presented  the  city  of  Baltimore  with  a public  park, 
and  gave  $3,500,000  to  found  the  Johns  Hopkins 
university,  which  was  first  proposed  by  him  in 
1867,  and  was  opened  in  1876.  It  embraces  schools 
of  law,  medicine,  science,  and  agriculture,  and 
publishes  the  results  of  researches  of  professors 
and  students.  At  his  death  he  left  a fortune  of 
$10,000,000,  including  the  sums  set.  apart  for  the 
endowment  of  the  university  and  hospital,  which 
were  devised  to  the  trustees  in  his  will. 

HOPKINS.  Josiah,  clergyman,  b.  in  Pittsford. 
Vt..  25  April,  1786;  d.  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  27  June, 
1862.  He  studied  wit  h the  minister  of  his  parish, 
and  subsequently  with  Rev.  Lemuel  Haynes,  the 
colored  preacher,  was  licensed  as  a Congregational 
minister  in  1810,  and.  after  a year’s  laboras  a mis- 
sionary in  western  Vermont,  was  settled  as  a pastor 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1811.  lie  remain'd  there 
nineteen  years,  teaching  theology  most  of  the  time 


I in  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties.  In  1830  he  ac- 
cepted t he  pastorate  of  the  1st  Presbyterian  church 
in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  which  he  resigned  in  1848  in 
eonseauence  of  failing  health.  While  residing  in 
Now  Haven  he  prepared  for  his  classes  “The 
Christian  Instructor.’  a theological  text-hook  con- 
taining a summary  and  defence  of  Christian  doc- 
trines, which  passed  through  many  editions. 

HOPKINS,  Lemuel,  poet,  b.  in  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  19  June.  1750;  d.  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  14 
April,  1801.  He  was  a fanner’s  son,  and  after  ob- 
taining a good  education  studied  medicine  at  Wal- 
lingford, served  for  a short  time  as  a volunteer  in 
the  Revolutionary  array,  and  practised  at  Litchfield 
from  1776  till  1784.  when  he  removed  to  Hartford. 
He  was  noted  for  independence  of  thought  and 
various  talents,  and  was  singular  in  appearance 
and  manners.  His  death  was  hastened  by  repeated 
bleedings,  which  ho  ordered  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  an  exacted  attack  of  pulmonary  disease, 
lie  was  one  of  the  coterie  called  the  Hartford  wits, 
consisting,  besides  himself,  of  John  Trumbull, 
David  Humphreys,  Richard  AIsop,  Joel  Barlow, 
Theodore  Dwight,  and  others,  who  wore  associated 
in  the  authorship  of  “The  Annrchiad,”  a series  of 
essavs  modelled  after  the  English  work  called  “ The 
Rolliad,”  and  having  for  their  object  the  advocacy 
of  an  efficient  federal  constitution.  I)r.  IlopkinK 
projected  this  work,  consisting  of  pretended  ex- 
tracts from  what  purported  to  be  an  ancient  he- 
roic (stem  in  English  that  had  been  disco  verts  1 in 
the  interior  of  the  American  continent.  He  had 
the  largest  share  in  writing  the  essays,  which  were 
mostly  corn[>osod  in  concert.  He  afterward  wrote 
parts  of  the  series  of  satirical  papers  called  “ The 
Echo”  and  “The  Political  Greenhouse,”  and  con- 
tributed also  to  “The  Guillotine.”  For  several 
years  he  wrote  satirical  “ New-Year’s  Verses  " for 
a political  newspaper  of  Hartford.  In  early  life 
he  was  an  adherent  of  the  French  infidel  philoso- 
>hv,  but  Inter  he  became  a diligent  student  of  the 
lible,  and  employed  his  powers  of  wit  and  sarcasm 
in  “The  AnarchUd”  and  other  satirical  writing!* 
in  defence  of  the  Christian  theology.  He  is  said 
to  have  written  for  Barlow  the  version  of  the  137t.h 
psalm,  loginning  “ Along  the  banks  where  Babel’** 
current  flows.”  Among  the  t>est  known  of  his  po- 
ems are  “ The  Hypocrite’s  Hope  ” and  an  elegy  on 
“The  Victim  of  a Cancer  Quack.”  Some  of  his 
verses  ttpf>etir  in  the  collection  of  “ American  Po- 
ems” edited  by  Elisha  Smith  (Litchfield,  1793). 
and  in  Charles  W.  Everest’s  “ Poets  of  Connecti- 
cut" (Hartford,  1843). 

HOPKINS,  Murk,  educator,  b.  in  Stockbridgo, 
Mass.,  4 Feb.,  1802;  d.  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  17 
June,  1887.  He  was  a grandson  of  Col.  Mark,  of 
I the  Revolutionary  army,  a graduate  of  Yale,  and 
the  first  lawyer  in  Berkshire  county,  who  was  n 
younger  brother  of  Dr.  Samuel,  the  theologian, 
and  married  a half-sister  of  Ephraim  Williams,  the 
founder  of  Williams  college.  He  was  graduated 
at  Williams  in  1824,  with  the  valedictory,  was  a 
tutor  in  that  college  in  1825-’7,  studied  medicine 
jit  the  same  time,  and  was  graduated  at  the  Berk- 
shire medical  school  in  1829.  He  bognn  practice 
in  New  York  citv.  but  in  1880  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  moral  philosophy  and  rhetoric  at  Will- 
iams. He  was  licensed  Lo  preach  in  1832.  In 
1836  he  succeeded  Dr.  Edward  D.  Griffin  as  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  which  post  he  held  until 
1872.  when  he  resigned,  though  retaining  the  chair 
of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  which  was 
established  for  him  in  1836,  and  that  of  Chris- 
tian theology,  whieh  he  assumed  in  1858.  The 
pastorate  of  the  college  church,  on  which  he  on- 
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teml  in  1836.  he  retained  till  1888.  He  became 
pvsklent  of  the  American  board  of  commissioners 
for  foreign  missions  m 1857,  lie  received  the  de- 
gree of  1>.  I).  from  Dartmouth  in  1837,  and  Har- 
vard in  1841,  and  that  of  LL.  I).  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  stale 
of  New  York  in  1857, 
and  from  Harvard  at 
its  250th  anniversary 
in  I860.  President 
Hopkins  hail  a large 
influence  for  good, 
and  was  much  Un- 
loved by  his  pupils, 
many  of  whom  be- 
came eminent  men. 
among  them  James 
A.  Garfield.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  acute 
students  of  moral  sci- 
ence that  this  coun- 
try has  produced 
since  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards. The  last  and  fullest  expression  of  his 
philosophical  system  is  found  in  the  works  en- 
titled “ The  I#ii w of  Ixivo  and  Love  as  a Ijaw" 
ami  “An  Outline  Study  of  Man,'*  both  exten- 
sively used  a*  college  text-books,  and  the  latter 
illustrating  his  method*  in  the  class-room.  Will- 
iams college  grew  through  hi*  efforts  to  a famous 
and  powerful  institution  of  learning.  Of  more 
than  1,760  graduates  living  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  had  taught  all  but  thirty.  Hi*  first  lit- 
erary essay  was  an  art  icle  on  “ Mystery  " which  aj>- 
peared  in  the  “ American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Arts'*  in  1828,  and  attracted  wide  attention.  lie 
delivered  a course  of  Lowell  lectures  which  were 
published  under  the  title  of  “Lectures  on  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity  " (Boston,  184(5 : new  ed.f 
1WH).  These  lectures  are  used  a*  a text-book  in 
many  colleges.  His  subsequent  publication*  are 
" Mtsnellaaeoiis  Essays  ami  Discourses’’  (1847): 

“ lectures  on  Moral  Science  "(18412),  originally  de- 
livered before  the  Lowell  institute;  44 Baccalau- 
reate Sermons  and  Occasional  Discourses  " (1868) ; 
“The  Law  of  Love,  and  Love  as  a I*aw ; or.  Chris- 
tian Ethics”  (1869);  “An  Outline  Study  of  Man" 
(New  York,  1878);  “Strength  and  Beauty"  (1874), 
whjrh  was  reissued  in  a revised  form  under  the 
title  **  Teachings  and  Counsels  ” (1884) : and  “ Scrip-  I 
tural  Idea  of  Man  ” (1883).  Hi*  published  annual 
baccalaureate  sermons  wen*  widely  read.  “The  ! 
law  of  Love,1*  in  which  hi*  theories  of  morals  were 
presented,  was  reviewed  by  I>r.  James  McCoeh.  and  , 
i controversy  between  the  two  philosopher*  resulted.  I 
—III*  brother,  Albert,  astronomer.  I>.  in  Stock - 
bridge.  Mass.,  14  July.  1807;  d.  in  Williamstown, 
Mas*..  24  May.  1872.  He  entered  William*  in  the 
junior  year  and  was  graduated  in  1820,  subsequent- 
ly devoting  a year  to  the  study  of  agriculture  and  | 
engineering.  In  1827  he  wa*  elected  tutor,  and 
in  1829  professor  of  mathematic*  and  natural  phi- 
losophy in  Williams,  and  went  to  Europe  in  1884 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  philosophical  and 
chemical  upjwirntu*  for  the  college.  In  1835  he  1 
began  on  Ins  own  responsibility  the  building  of  an 
Astronomical  observatory  in  Williamstown,  tin- 
first  that  w&«  ever  established  in  connection  with 
*n  American  college.  This  building,  though 
equipped  with  a telescope  and  other  instrument*  of 
hat  moderate  power,  under  Prof.  Hopkins’s  man- 
•gwnent.  made  many  discoveries  which  aided  in 
wtabltshing  a high  reputation  for  American  scien-  1 
ttfia  In  186ft  David  Dudley  Field  endowed  a memo- 
tW  professorship  of  astronomy  in  William*  with 
vol.  ni. — 17 


$25,000,  stipulating  that  the  proceeds  should  be  se- 
cured to  Prof.  Hopkins  during  hut  life.  From  1835 
till  1840  he  u l*o  gave  instruction  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Berk- 
shire Congregational  association  in  1837,  and  for 
many  years  was  stated  supply  to  churches  in  Will- 
iamstown and  South  Williamstown,  and  much  of 
j the  time  was  acting  college  pastor.  In  1840  he 
built,  largely  from  hi*  own  means,  a chajic]  at 
White  Oaks  a previously  neglected  district  of  tin- 
town,  where  he  performed  missionary  work,  and  in 
1808  organised  a church  there,  Prof.  Ilopkins- 
was  a skilful  botanist,  and  was  the  first  to  organ- 
ise scientific  exjiedition*  from  colleges,  founding 
in  this  con  motion  a natural  history  society  and 
an  Alpine  club  at  William*.  He  received  t lie  de- 
gree of  LL.  D.  from  Jefferson  college  in  1859,  and 
was  elected  corresponding  fellow  of  the  Royal  so- 
j ciety  of  Groat  Britain,  to  whoso  transactions  he 
was  an  occasional  contributor  of  papers  on  astro- 
nomical arul  philosophical  subjects. — Albert’s  wife, 
Louisa  Parson,  b.  m Portland,  Me..  24  Feb..  1812; 
d.  24  Jan.,  1862,  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Edward 
Pay  son,  and  married  Prof.  Hopkins  in  1842.  She 
contributed  articles  to  Kitto’s  “Biblical  Cyclopae- 
dia," “The  New  York  Review,”  and  other  |*»riodi- 
caia,  ami  composed  several  question-books  for  the 
Massachusetts  Sunday-school  union.  Mrs.  Hop- 
kin*  also  wrote  numerous  work*  for  children  which 
have  been  admired  for  their  excellent  method  of 
illustrating  the  Bible  and  it*  doctrines.  They  in- 
clude “The  Pastor’s  Daughter,  or  The  Way  of 
Salvation  Explained"  (New  York,  new  ed.,  1868); 

, “ Lessons  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs,”  “The  Young 
Christian  Encouraged,”  “ Henry  Langdon,  or 
What  was  I made  fort"  (1846);  “The  Guiding 
Star,  or  The  Bible  God's  Message,”  a sequel  to 
“Henry  Iaiigdun " (Boston,  1851);  “The  Silent 
| Comforter:  a Companion  for  the  Sick- Boom  ” 
(1874);  and  “ Pavson’s  Select  Thoughts." 

HOPKINS,  Moses  Aaron,  clergyman,  h.  in 
Montgomery  county,  Va.,  25  Dee.,  18441;  d.  in 
, Monrovia,  Lilxria.  8 Aug..  18841.  He  was  of  Afri- 
i can  descent,  and  born  in  slavery,  but  escaped  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  and  ts-came  a cook  in  the  Fed- 
eral army,  and  afterward  on  Mississippi  steam- 
j boats  and  at  Pittsburg.  Pa.  He  began  to  learn 
■ the  alphala-t  when  nearly  twenty  years  old,  studied 
at  Avery  college,  Alleghany  City,  IV.  ami  at  Lin- 
coln university,  where  he  wa*  graduated  in  1874. 
and  then  studies!  theology  at  Auburn  seminary. 
N.  Y.,  of  which  he  was  tne  first  colored  graduate. 
After  receiving  ordination  a*  an  evangelist  at  Bal- 
timore in  1877.  he  wa*  settled  a*  a pastor  in  Frank- 
linton,  N.  C„  and  acquired  a wide  influence  over 
the  people  of  hi*  race  a*  a minister  and  educator. 
He  took  an  indcj*endent  position  on  political  quea- 
tions,  and  in  1885  was  appointed  17.  S.  minister 
resident  and  consul-general  to  Liberia. 

HOPKINS,  Samuel,  theologian,  b.  in  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  17  Sept..  1721 : d.  in  Newport,  K.  L,  20 
Dec.,  1803.  He  was  brought  up  on  a farm,  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1741.  and  trained  in  theology  by 
Jonathan  Edwards.  In  1743  he  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  church  at  Housatonnuc (afterward  Great 
Barrington),  Mas*,,  but  in  January.  1760,  he  was 
dismissed  because  his  church  was  reduced  in  num- 
bers. On  11  April,  1770.  he  was  settled  over  a 
church  in  Newjx>rt,  R.  I.  In  December,  177(1. 
when  the  Britisli  took  possession  of  Newport,  he 
retired  to  Great  Barrington.  During  the  summer 
of  1777  he  preached  to  a large  congregation  at 
Newbury  port,  Mass,,  and  subsequently  at  Canter- 
bury and  Stamford,  Conn.  In  tne  spring  of  1780, 
after  the  evacuation  of  Newport  by  the  British,  he 
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returned,  but  found  his  congregation  diminished  ' 
and  impoverished.  For  the  remainder  of  his  life  ! 
he  was  obliged  to  depend  on  the  weekly  contribu-  i 
tions  of  his  hearers  and  the  assistance  of  friends.  I 
In  January,  1799,  paralysis  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  his  fiiubs.  He  was  an  early  advocate  of  the  | 
emancipation  of  negro  slaves,  freed  his  own,  and  j 
originated  the  idea  of  sending  the  liberated  slaves  j 
to  Africa  to  act  as  agents  of  civilisation.  The  i 
agitation  that  was  begun  by  him  led  to  organized 
political  action  in  Khode  Island  and  the  passing  of 
a law,  in  1774,  forbidding  the  importation  of  ne- 
groes into  the  colony,  followed  after  the  Revolution 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature  declaring  all  children 
of  slaves  that  should  be  born  subsequent  to  1 March, 
1786,  to  be  free.  He  was  the  author  of  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  Calvinistic  theology  that  came  to  be 
known  as  Hopkinsianisin.  He  believed  that  the 
inability  of  the  unregenerate  is  owing  to  moral  and 
not  to  natural  causes,  and  that  sinners  are  free 
agents  and  deserving  of  punishment,  though  all 
acts,  sinful  as  well  as  righteous,  are  the  result  of 
the  decrees  of  providence.  The  essence  of  sin,  ho 
thought,  consisted  in  the  disposition  and  intention  | 
of  the  mind.  Dr.  Hopkins  was  au  exceedingly 
modest  and  devout  man,  and  exemplified  the  dis- 
position of  unselfishness  and  benevolence  which  he 
regarded  as  the  basis  of  a Christian  life.  lie  was 
the  original  of  one  of  the  principal  characters  iu 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s  “ Minister’s  Wooing.” 
His  theological  theories,  which  created  an  epoch  in 
the  development  of  religious  thought  in  New  Eng-  I 
land,  were  first  presented  from  the  pulpit,  and 
were  developed,  with  some  modifications,  after  his 
death,  by  his  friends,  Stephen  West,  Nathaniel 
EmmonsI  and  Samuel  Spring.  Among  his  pub- 
lished sermons  are  “Sin,  through  Divine  lnterpo-  I 
sition,  an  Advantage  to  the  Universe;  and  yet 
this  is  no  Excuse  for  Sin  or  Encouragement  to  | 
it”  (1759);  **  An  Inquiry  whether  the  Promises! 
of  the  Gospel  are  made  to  the  Exercises  and  Do-  j 
mgs  of  Persons  in  the  (Jnregener&te  State  ” (1765);  ! 
“ The  True  State  and  Character  of  the  Unregener-  j 
ate"  (1709);  and  44  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  j 
True  Holiness ” (17711).  Iiis  “Dialogue  Showing 
it  to  lie  the  Duty  and  Interest  of  the  American  ' 
States  to  Emancipate  all  their  African  Slaves”; 
appeared  in  1770.  llis  theological  views  were  ex-  | 

Bmnded  in  “ A System  of  Doctrines  Contained  in  i 
ivine  Revelation  ” (1793).  He  published  a 44  Life 
of  President  Edwards”  and  lives  of  Susannah  j 
Anthony  (1790),  and  Mrs.  Osborn  (1798).  A dia- 
logue on  the  nature  and  extent  of  true  Christian  , 
submission,  an  address  to  professing  Christians,  and 
sketches  of  his  own  life  were  includes!  in  a collec-  J 
tion  of  liis  works  published  by  I>r.  Stephen  West  ; 
(Stockbridge,  1805).  A sul»scqucnt  edition  of  his 
collected  writings  contains  a memoir  by  Dr.  Ed- 
wards A.  Park  (Boston,  1852).  A “Treatise  on 
the  Millennium,”  originally  published  with  the 
“ System  of  Divinity,”  was  reissued  in  1854. 

fiOPKINS,  Samuel,  pioneer,  b.  in  Albemarle 
county,  Va.,  about  1750;  u.  in  Henderson.  Ky.,  in 
October,  1819.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Conti- 
nental armv,  fought  with  distinction  at  Princeton, 
Trenton,  Monmouth,  and  Brandywine,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Germantown  his  battalion  of  light  in- 
fant}’ was  nearly  annihilated,  while  he  was  severely 
wounded.  He  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  10th 
Virginia  regiment  at  the  siege  of  Charleston,  and 
after  the  death  of  Col.  Richard  Parker  became  its 
colonel,  and  served  as  such  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
lie  was  made  a prisoner,  with  the  other  officers,  at 
the  surrender  of  Charleston  on  20  May,  1780.  While 
they  were  conveyed  in  a British  vessel  to  Virginia 


he  complained  to  the  captain  of  the  harsh  treat- 
ment and  starvation  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
and  threatened  to  raise  a mutiny  on  the  ship  unless 
they  were  treated  as  officers  anil  gentlemen.  This 
bold  language  secured  for  the  sufferers  proper  care 
during  the  rest  of  the  voyage.  In  1797  he  settled 
on  Green  river  in  Kentucky,  and  served  for  sev- 
eral sessions  in  the  legislature  of  that  state.  In 
October,  1812,  ho  led  2,000  mounted  volunteers 
against  the  Kickapoo  villages  on  the  Illinois  river, 
but  the  party  was  misled  by  the  guides,  and,  after 
wandering  for  several  days  about  the  prairie,  re- 
turned against  the  wishes  and  commands  of  the 
officers.  In  November  he  led  a band  of  infantry 
up  the  Wabash,  and  destroyed  several  deserted 
villages,  but  lost  a part  of  his  force  by  an  ambus- 
cade. The  Indians  declined  a combat,  and  he  was 
ci*m|H‘lh*d  by  the  severe  cold  to  return  to  Vincennes, 
after  destroying  a town  on  Wildcat  creek  ; but  im- 
mediately afterward  the  Indians  sued  for  peace. 
Gen.  Hopkins  was  elected  a representative  in  con- 
gress from  Kentucky,  and  took  his  seat  on  20  June, 
1813.  After  the  conclusion  of  his  term,  which 
ended  on  2 March,  1815,  ho  retired  to  his  farm  in 
Hopkins  county,  which  was  named  for  him. 

HOPKINS,  Samuel,  author,  b.  in  Hadley, 
Mass.,  11  April,  1807;  d.  in  Northampton,  Mass., 
10  Feb.,  1887.  llis  great-grandfather,  the  Her, 
Samuel,  of  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  a sister  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  published 
“Historical  Memoirs  Relating  to  the  Ilousatunnuk 
Indians”  (1753).  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
in  1827,  studied  theology  in  the  Andover  semi- 
nary, was  ordained  at  Montpelier,  Vt..  on  26  Oct., 

1831,  was  pastor  there  four  years,  and  afterward 
seven  at  oaco.  Me.,  and  after  1844  preached  for 
several  years  as  stated  supply  at  Standish,  Mo.  He 
published  “ Ix-ssons  at  the  Cross,”  under  the  pen- 
name  of  “Samuel  Hartley”  (Boston,  1853);  and 
t he  same  year  a second  edition  under  his  own  name. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  44  The  Youth  of  the  Old 
Dominion,”  based  on  colonial  annals  (1856);  and 
“ The  Puritans  and  Queen  Elizabeth  ’’(I860),  which 
passed  through  several  editions.  lie  wrote  an 
essay  on  the  signification  of  certain  Hebrew  words, 
which  Prof.  Edwards  A.  Park  began  to  publish  in 
the  44  Bibliotheca  Sacra”;  but  after  two  instal- 
ments had  appeared  the  publication  was  discon- 
tinued on  account  of  the  conclusions  that  were  sug- 
gested by  his  researches. 

HOPKINS,  Samuel  Miles,  jurist,  b.  in  Salem, 
Conn,  9 Muy,  1772;  d.  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  9 March, 
1837.  11c  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1791.  admitted 

to  the  l»ar  in  1793,  and  liegan  practice  in  Oxford, 
N.  Y.  Iu  1794  ho  removed  to  New  York  city, 
where  he  became  a successful  lawyer.  He  served 
in  congress  as  a representative  from  New  York  in 
1813-’l5.  and  was  » member  of  the  state  house  of 
representatives  in  1820-’7.  From  1821  to  1831  he 
resided  in  Albany,  and  from  1832  to  1836  he  was  a 
judge  of  the  New  York  state  circuit  court.  He 
received  the  degree  of  LL.  I).  from  Yale  in  1828. 
He  published  a volume  of  44  Chancery  Reports  ” 
(New  York,  1827),  various  papers  on  the  subjects 
of  the  stall*  and  national  legislatures,  crime,  and 
prison  discipline,  and  a treatise  on  “Temperance” 
(Geneva,  1836). — His  son,  Samuel  Miles,  clergy- 
man, b.  in  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  8 Aug.,  1813,  studied  at 
Yale  and  at  Amherst,  where  ho  was  graduated  ill 

1832,  sj>ent  two  years  at  Auburn  theological  semi- 
nary, mid  completed  his  course  at  Princeton  in  1836. 
He  was  ordained  in  1840.  was  |>astorof  Presbyterian 
churches  at  Corning,  Fredonia,  and  Avon,  and  in 
1847  became  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and 
church  polity  in  Auburn  theological  seminary. 
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Amherst  conferred  the  degree  of  D.  D.  on  him  in 
1354.  He  published  a " Manual  of  Church  Polity  " 
lAobum,  1878),  and  “ Liturgy  and  Hook  of  Com- 
mon Prayer”  (New  York,  1883). 

HOPKINS,  Stephen*  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  b.  in  Scituate,  H.  I..  7 March, 
1707;  «i  in  Providence,  H.  1.,  13  July,  1785.  He 
was  brought  up 
as  a funner,  and 
inherited  an  es- 
tate in  Scituate. 
He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  in 
1732-’8,  and  in 
1 730  wus  »p- 
p>inte«l  a jus- 
tice of  the  peace 
and  one  of  the 
justices  of  the 
court  of  com- 
mon picas,  of 
which  he  became 


chief  justice  in 
1730.  During 
his  whole  life  he 
was  largely  em- 


ployed as  a land- 

surveyor.  In  1741  he  was  again  chosen  to  represent 
the  town  of  Scituate  in  the  assembly,  and  was  elect- 
ed tusker.  In  1742  he  sold  his  farm  and  removed 
to  Providence,  where  he  made  a survey  of  the  streets 
•nd  lota,  and  afterward  began  business  ns  a mer- 
chant and  ship-builder.  The  same  year  he  was  sent 
to  the  assembly  fruin  Providence,  anti  was  again 
eksen  sj»eaker.’  In  1751  he  was  elected  for  the  four- 
teenth tune  to  the  general  assembly,  and  later  in  the 
rear  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  superior  court. 
H**  was  a delegate  from  Rhode  Islam!  to  the  con- 


tention that  met  at  Albany  in  1754  for  the  pur- 
poses nf  concerting  a plan  of  military  and  political 
union  of  the  colonies  and  arranging  an  alliance 
with  the  Indians,  in  view  of  the  impending  war 
with  France.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  that 


drafted  a plan  of  colonial  union,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  convention,  but  objected  to  in  the 
various  colonies  and  in  Great  Britain.  In  1753 
Mr.  Hopkins  wa*  elected  governor  of  the  colony, 
and  held  that  office,  with  the  exception  of  one 
tear,  when  he  was  defeated  by  his  political  rival, 
ojunuel  Ward,  until  1734.  After  Ward  had  occu- 
pied the  governor's  chair  for  two  years,  Hopkins 
***  again  elected  in  1737 ; but  in  October  of  that 


year  he  resigned  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  and 
aiding  the  contend ing  factions  and  putting  an 
wd  to  a party  strifo  tnat  distracted  the  colony. 
While  he  was  governor,  Hopkins  had  a controversy 
*iih  William  Pitt,  prime  minister  of  England,  in 
relation  to  the  contraband  trade  with  the  French 
colonies,  lie  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 


*tivni«)us  champions  of  colonial  rights  against  the 

flteToaehments  of  the  English  parliament.  In 
L65  he  wrote  a pamphlet  entitled  "The  Griev- 
•®®J*of  the  American  Colonies  Candidly  Exam- 
which  was  printed  by  order  of  the  general 
•«*rah]y,  and  reissued  in  I»ndon  the  same  year. 
In  1735  he  was  sleeted  chairman  of  a committee 
appointed  at  a special  town-meeting  held  in  Provi- 
dtflee  to  draft  instructions  to  the  general  assembly 
^ the  stamp-act.  The  resolutions  reported  and 
■vfu  *er»-  nearly  identical  with  those  that  Pat- 
ueoiy  introduced  into  the  house  of  burgesses 
® 'uginia.  In  1772  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
assembly.  He  was  appointed  n member  of 
on  correspondence  the  following 


vear,  and  was  successively  re-elected  to  the  assem- 
bly till  1775.  While  holding  a seat  in  the  assem- 
bly, and  afterward  in  the  Continental  congress,  he 
filled  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  Rhode  Island  as 
well,  being  appointed  for  the  second  time  to  that 
station  in  ltfs.  In  1773  he  emancipated  his 
slaves,  atul  in  1774  brought  forward  a bill  in  the 
assembly  which  prohibited  the  importation  of  ne- 
groes into  the  colony.  lie  was  elected,  with  Sam- 
uel Ward,  to  represent  Rhode  Island  in  the  gen- 
eral congress  in  August,  1774,  and  was  appointed 
on  the  first  two  committees.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution  he  was  one  of  the  committee  of 
safety  of  the  town  of  Providence,  and  in  May, 
1775,  was  elected  to  t he  2d  congress.  In  the  3d 
congress  he  had  William  KUerv  as  his  colleague. 
The  signature  of  Hopkins  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  written  with  a trembling  hand 
for  tne  reason  that  he  had  suffered  for  several 
years  from  a paralytic  affection  which  prevented 
him  from  writing  except  by  guiding  the  right 
hand  with  the  left,  though  in  early  life  he  had 
been  famed  for  the  elegance  of  his  penmanship. 
He  was  a delegate  from  Rhode  Island  to  the  com- 
mission that  was  appointed  by  the  New  England 
states  to  consult  on  the  defence  of  their  borders 
and  the  promotion  of  the  common  cause,  and  pre- 
sided over  the  meetings  in  Providence  in  1773  and 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  it)  1777.  He  was  not  a mem- 
ber of  the  congress  in  1777,  but  in  the  following 
year  was  elected  for  the  last  time.  Mr.  Hopkins 
was  a powerful  and  lucid  speaker,  and  used  his  in- 
fluence in  congress  in  favor  of  decisive  measures. 
He  worshipped  with  the  Friends,  but  professed  re- 
ligious views  SO  latitudinarian  thut  he  was  called 
by  his  enemies  an  infidel,  llis  knowledge  of  tho 
business  of  shipping  made  him  particularly  useful 
in  congress  as  a meml*?rof  the  naval  committee  in 
devising  plans  for  fitting  out  armed  vessels  and 
furnishing  the  colonies  with  a naval  armament, 
and  in  framing  regulations  for  the  navy,  lie  was 
also  o member  of  the  committee  that  dratted  the 
articles  of  confederation  for  the  government  of 
the  states.  In  17?7-*9  he  was  an  active  member 
of  the  general  assembly  of  Rhode  Island.  He  was 
a founder  of  the  town  library  of  Providence  in 
1750,  which  was  burned  in  1706,  but  re-established 
through  his  instrumentality.  Besides  the  work 
alrcndv  mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of  a"  His- 
tory of  the  Planting  and  Growth  of  Providence." 
which  appeared  in  the  Providence  “ Gazette " in 
1 735,  ana  was  reprinted  in  the  " Collections  ” of 
the  Massachusetts  historical  society. 

HOPKINS,  Theodore  Weld,  clergyman,  b. 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  5 Jan..  1841.  llis  father,  who 
had  left  lane  seminary  on  anti-slavery  grounds, 
settled  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  1848.  The  son  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1834,  taught  a musical  school 
near  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  a year,  was  assistant  in 
the  central  high-school  in  Cleveland  for  four  years, 
and  then  studied  theology  in  the  seminary  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y„  where  he  was  graduated  in  1873. 
He  was  at  once  called  to  the  chair  of  church  his- 
tory in  the  Congregational  theological  seminary  at 
Chicago,  III.  This  post  he  resigned  in  1880,  with 
the  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  literary  work, 
but  in  1881  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  tfie  Cen- 
tral Presbyterian  church  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He 
is  the  author  of  an  historical  essay  on  "The  Doc- 
trine of  Inspiration"  (printed  privately)  and  has 
contributed  numerous  articles  to  reviews. 

HOPKINS,  William  Fenn,  educator,  b.  in 
Con noct lout  In  KM;  d.  in  Jamaica,  W.  L,  13 
July,  1859.  He  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  mili- 
tary academy  iu  1825,  assigned  to  the  artillery,  and 
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employed,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  as  assistant 
professor  in  1826-7.  tad  from  MS?  till  1835  us  act- 
ing professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  ami  ge- 
ology. He  resigned  in  1838  and  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  declining  the  professorship  of 
mathematics  in  Jefferson  college,  I#a.,  in  1837.  In 
1843  he  became  princi|uil  of  Norfolk  academy,  Va„ 
and  in  1846  adjunct-superintendent  anil  professor 
of  natural  sciences  in  the  Western  military  insti- 
tute at  Georgetown,  Ky.,  having  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. In  1849  he  was  chosen  president 
and  mathematical  professor  in  the  Masonic  uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  at  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  which 


post  he  exchanged  the  same  year  for  that  of  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in 
William  and  Mary  college,  Va.  In  1850  he  was 


cessor.  lie  was  also  master  oi  uie  roils  irom  cu 
June,  1730,  till  1741,  deputy  prothonotary,  and 
afterward  prothonotary  of  Philadelphia  county. 
For  several  years  lie  was  judge  of  the  admiralty. 


appointed  professor  of  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy  in  the  U.  S.  naval  academy  at  Annapo- 
lis, Md..  where  he  remained  until  four  mouths  be- 
fore his  death,  when  he  received  the  appointment 
of  U.  8.  consul  to  Jamaica.  The  degree  of  LL.  D. 
was  conferred  on  him  by  Hobart,  in  1858, 
HOPKINSON,  Thomas,  lawyer,  b.  in  London, 
England,  6 April,  1709;  d.  in  Philadelphia  Pa.,  5 
Nov.,  1751.  lie  was  the  son  of  a I/ondon  mer- 
chant. studied  law,  and  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania 
in  1731.  He  liccaine  deputy  to  Charles  Heed, 
clerk  of  the  orphan's  court  of  Philadelphia  county, 
and  on  the  death  of  Reed  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. He  was  also  master  of  the  rolls  from  20 
June 
afte 

For  several  years  lie  was  judge 
became  a member  of  the  provincial  council  on  13 
May,  1747,  and  two  years  Inter  a county  justice. 
Heparticipated  in  all  the  public  enterprises  of  the 
time,  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  library 
comiwnv,  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia,  and  also  the  first  president  of 
the  Philosophical  society.  His  attainments  in 
natural  philosophy  were  recognized  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  remarked:  “The  |»ower  of  points  to 
throw  off  the  electrical  fire  was  first  communicated 
to  me  by  my  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Thonus  Hop- 
kinson.” — Ills  son.  Francis,  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  21  Sept., 
1737;  d.  It  May,  1791,  was  educated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia,  studied  law  under  Benjamin 
Chew,  and  was  admitted  to  the  liar  in  1761.  In 
that  year  he  acted  as 
secretary  at  a treaty 
with  the  Indians, 
which  he  commem- 
orated in  “ The 
T peaty,”  a poem, 
published  soon  af- 
terward. From 
February,  1764,  till 
May,  1765,  he  was 
librarian  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Phila- 
delphia library.  In 
May.  1766,  he  sailed 
for  Europe,  and  af- 
ter spending  a few 
weeks  in  Ireland 
went  to  London, 
where  he  remained 
for  a year,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  visits 
to  his  cousin,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  In  Lon- 
don he  was  associated  with  John  Penn,  Benja- 
min West,  Lord  North,  and  others  of  distinction, 
and  endeavored,  without  success,  to  secure  an  ajv- 
nointment  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  custom* 
for  North  America.  After  his  return  to  Phi*- 


phia  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  and  also  kei* 
a store  for  some  time.  He  was  a member  of  the 
two  societies  which  united  in  1769  to  form  the 
American  philosophical  society  at  Philadelphia, 
was  a director  of  the  library-  company  from  1771 
till  1773,  and  in  March,  1772,  became  collector  of 
customs  at  New  Castle,  from  which  office  be  was 


afterward  removed  owing  to  his  republican  princi- 
ples. He  was  for  several  years  a resident  of  Bor- 
aentown,  N.  J.,  was  u member  of  the  provincial 
council  of  that  state  from  1774  until  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  in  June.  1776.  was  chosen  one  of  its  dele- 
gates "to  the  Continental  congress.  lie  served  on 
the  committee  of  that  body  to  draft  articles  of  con- 
federation, voted  in  favor  of  declaring  the  colo- 
nies independent,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Under  the  newly 
established  government  he  was  appointed  the  head 
of  the  navy  department,  and  was  also  treasurer  of 
the  Continental  loan  office.  In  January,  1778.  he 
wrote  “ The  Battle  of  the  Kegs,”  a humorous  hal- 
lad,  descriptive  of  the  alarm  that  was  caused  by  a 


futile  attempt  of  patriots  in  Bordentown  to  de- 
stroy the  British  shipping  at  Philadelphia  by 
incans  of  tornadoes  enclosed  in  kegs  anil  floated 
down  the  Delaware.  During  the  war  he  supported 
inductions  in  pros* 
uenced  public  sent i- 


the  patriot  cause  by  various  pmductions  in  pn»»e 
“jr  iiinu 
•pend 

admiralty  for  Pennsylvania  in  1779- '89.  and "wa. 


and  verse,  and  powerfully  i 
ment  in  favor  or  independence.  He  w as  judge  of 

, . . _ .nnsylvania  in  1779-89.  and  wa^ 

U.  8.  district  judge  for  that,  state  from  1790  till 
his  death.  He  was  impeached  by  the  assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  for  alleged  misdemeanors  while  act- 
ing as  judge  of  admiralty,  but  was  acquitted  of  all 
charges.  Mr.  Hopkinson  was  not  only  familiar 
with  science  os  it  then  existed,  but  was  also  skilled 
in  fiainling  and  music,  and  oornjiosed  airs  for  hi* 
own  songs.  The  most  important  of  bis  |iolitical 
writings  are  “The  Pretty  Story”  (Philadelphia, 
1774);  “The  Prophecy ” (1776) ; and  “The  Politi- 
cal Catechism ” (1777).  His  poems  inclnde  -The 
New  Roof,  a Song  for  Federal  Mechanics,’'  and 
among  his  best  essays  an*  “The  Tvnographic-al 
Mode  of  conducting  a Quarrel  ” and  “Thought* on 
Diseases  of  the  Mind.”  After  his  death  appeared 
“The  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Occasional  Writ- * 
ings  of  Francis  Hopkinson  " (Philadelphia,  1792V— 
Francis’s  son,  Joseph,  jurist,  b,  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  12  Nov.,  1770;  d.  there,  15  Jan.,  1842,  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1786,  and  was  afterward  a trustee  of  that  institu- 
tion. He  studied  law.  and  liegan  practice  at  Easton, 
Pa,,  in  1791.  but  soon  afterward  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  lending  counsel  for  Dr.  Benja- 
min Rush  (o.  v.)  in  his  suit  against  William  Cobbet 
in  1799,  and  was  also  one  of  the  counsel  for  thede- 
fendents  in  the  insurgent  trials  before  Judge  Sam- 
uel Chase  in  1800.  Subsequently,  when  the  latter 
was  impeached  liefore  the  U.  8.  senate,  he  chose 
Mr.  Hopkinson  to  conduct  his  defence.  He  was  a 
Federalist  jKilitically,  and  was  elected  in  1814  a 
representative  in  congress  from  Philadelphia,  serv- 
ing one  term,  and  approving  the  reohartering  of 
1 lie  U.  S,  bank.  In  1823  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  law,  and  in  1828  he  was  ajqminted  by  President 
John  Quincy  Adams  U.  S.  judge  for  Lbe  eastern 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  which  office  he  held  until 
his  death.  He  was  a member  of  the  convention  of 
1837  to  revise  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
and,  ns  chairman  of  its  committee  on  the  judiciary. 

' contended  unsuccessfully  for  the  life  tenure  of  the 
, judges.  He  was  for  many  years  president  of  thr 
Academy  of  fine  arts  and  vice-president  of  the 
I American  philosophical  society,  was  long  a confi- 
dential friend  of  Joseph  Boimjiarte,  who  then  n- 
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*ided  at  Borden  town,  and  managed  Bonaparte’s 
affairs  during  his  absence.  Mr.  Hopkinson  was 
the  author  of  various  addresses  and  articles  on 
legal  and  ethical  subjects,  but  he  is  beat  known  as 
the  author  of  the  national  song,  " Hail,  Columbia,” 
which  he  wrote  in  the  summer  of  ITttH  for  the  bene- 
fit of  an  actor  and  former  school-mate  named  Fox, 
to  an  air  entitled  “The  President's  March,"  com- 
posed in  1789  by  a German  named  Fey  lea.  Thus 
song,  inciting  national  pride,  probably  helfied  to 
avert  entanglement  in  the  European  conflict. 

HOPPER,  Isaac  Tatem,  philanthropist,  b.  in 
Deptford  township,  Gloucester  co.,  N.  J.,  8 Dec., 
1771 ; d.  in  New  York  city,  7 May,  1852.  He  learned 
the  tailor's  trail**  of 


an  uncle  in  Phila- 
delphia.  He  early 
joined  the  Quakers,  ' 
and  afterward  be-  1 
came  a believer  in  ] 
the  doctrines  taught  , 
by  Elias  Hicks,  i 
when  followers  were  , 
Bul*4M|uently  known 
as  Hicksites.  When 
he  was  young,  Phila- 
delphia was  infest- 
ed by  slave  kidnap- 
pers, who  committed 
many  outrages.  Un- 
der these  circum- 
stances the  Pennsyl- 
vania abolition  soci- 


ety, of  which  Mr.  Hopper  became  an  active  and 
leading  member,  was  frequently  called  upon  to 
protect  the  rights  of  colore*!  peofdflk  and  m time 
ne  Iwcame  known  to  every  one  in  Philadelphia  as 
the  friend  and  adviser  of  the  oppressed  race  in  all 
emergencies.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  t he 
secretary  of  a society  for  the  employment  of  the 
poor;  overseer  of  the  Benezet  school  for  colored 
children;  teacher,  without  recompense,  in  ft  five 
school  for  colored  adults : inspector  of  the  prison, 
without  a salary  ; member  of  a fire  company,  and 
guardian  of  abused  apprentices.  When  pestilence 
was  raging,  he  was  devoted  to  the  sick,  anil  the 
poor  were  continually  calling  upon  him  to  plead 
with  importunate  landlords  and  creditors,  lie 
was  not  (infrequently  employed  to  settle  estates  in- 
volved in  difficulties,  which  others  were  disinclined 
to  undertake,  and  he  had  occasional  applications 
to  exert  his  influence  over  the  insane,  for  which  he 
hail  a peculiar  tact.  Although  he  was  a poor  man 
with  a large  family,  his  house  was  for  many  years 
a home  for  impoverished  Quakers,  and  he  trans- 
acted much  business  for  the  Society  of  Friends.  In 
1829  he  removed  to  New  York  to  take  charge  of  a 
book-store  established  by  the  Ilicksite  Quakers 
In  the  autumn  of  1830,  being  called  to  Ireland  on 
businew  connected  with  his  wife’s  estate,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  England.  In 
both  countries  he  was  at  first  treated  somewhat  1 


cavalierly  by  the  orthodox  Quakers,  and  pointed  J 
out  as  the  one  “who  has  given  Friends  so  much 
trouble  in  America."  His  candor  and  amiability, 
however,  soon  removed  these  unfavorable  impres- 
sions, aud  lie  had  no  occasion  ultimately  to  com- 
plain of  his  reception.  On  his  return  to  New  York, 
be  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of 
the  Prison  association,  whose  aims  and  plans  of 
action  were  entirely  in  accordance  with  his  views. 
To  rentier  such  practical  aid  as  would  enable  the 
repentant  to  return  to  society,  by  engaging  in  some 
honest  calling,  lie  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  and  attention.  No  disposition  was  too  per-  i 


verse  for  his  efforts  at  reform ; no  heart  so  hard 
that  lie  did  not  try  to  soften ; no  rela|>ses  could 
exhaust  his  patience,  which,  without  weak  waste 
of  means,  continued  " hoping  all  things  ” while 
even  a dying  spark  of  good  feeling  remained.  In 
the  spring  of  1841,  the  demand  for  Ilicksite  books 
having  greatly  diminished.  Friend  Hopper  became 
treasurer  and  book-agent  for  the  Anti-slaver)-  so- 
ciety. Although  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy, 
he  was  as  vigorous  as  a man  of  fifty.  In  1845  he 
re  1 monished  these  offices,  and  devoted  the  rest  of 
his  life  entirely  to  the  work  of  the  Prison  associa- 
tion. In  his  lalwrs  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  a 
married  daughter,  Abby  11.  Gibbons,  who  was  as 
vigilant  and  active  in  behalf  of  women  discharged 
from  prison  as  was  her  father  in  behalf  of  men. 
Through  her  exertions,  an  asylum  was  founded  for 
these  unfortunates,  which  was  culled  the  “ Isaac  T. 
Hopper  Home."  The  aged  philanthropist  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  visit  Albany,  N,  Y.f  to 
represent  the  association  and  to  address  the  legis- 
lature. .1  udge  Edmonds  thus  refers  to  one  of  those 
occasions : “ His  eloouence  was  simple  and  direct, 
but  moat  effective.  If  he  was  humorous,  his  audi- 
ence were  full  of  laughter;  if  solemn,  a death -like 
stillness  reigned ; if  pathetic,  tears  flowed  all 
around  him."  He  had  often  to  plead  for  the  par- 
don of  prisoasra,  and  Gov.  John  Young,  of  New 
York,  once  said  to  him:  “Friend  Hopper,  I will 
pardon  any  convict  whom  you  say  you  conscien- 
tiously believe  1 ought  to  pardon."  The  career  of 
this  untiring  benefactor  is  best  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  one  of  his  own  sect:  “The  Bible  requires 
us  to  love  our  neighbors  as  well  as  ourselves;  and 
Friend  Hopper  has  loved  them  better  1”  His  life 
was  written  uy  Lydia  Maria  Child  (Boston.  1853). 

HOPPIN,  William  Jones,  diplomatist,  b.  in 
Providence,  R.  1.,  21  April,  1813.  He  studied  at 
Yale  and  at  Middlebury  college,  Vt.,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1832.  and  then  pursued  the  law  course 
It  Harvard,  obtaining  the  degree  of  LL,  B.  in  1835. 
He  frequently  visited  Europe,  contributed  articles 
on  art.  subjects  to  American  ami  European  periodi- 
cals. and  edited  the  “ Bulletin”  of  the  American 
art  union.  He  also  wrote  several  dramatic  pieces, 
which  were  acted.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Century  association,  usually  called  the  Century 
club,  of  New  York,  in  1846.  From  1876  to  1886 
he  was  secretary  of  the  l’.  8.  legation  at  London, 
at  various  times  acting  as  charge  d'affaires. — His 
brother,  Thomas  Frederick,  artist,  b.  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  15  Aug.,  1816,  early  showed  artistic 
talents,  and  studied  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  Paris 
under  Delaroche,  After  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  in  1837,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  New 
York  city,  where  ho  made  the  designs  of  the  four 
evangelists  which  compose  the  great  chancel  win- 
dow of  Trinity  church.  A figure  of  a dog  that  was 
modelled  by  him  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
piece  of  sculpture  cast  in  bronze  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  produced  stutues  and  groups  in 
plaster;  also  many  etchings  in  outline  and  other 
pictures  illustrating  American  life  am!  history,  and 
lias  drawn  and  engraved  on  wood. — Another  broth- 
er. Augustus,  artist  and  author,  b.  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  18  July,  1828.  was  graduated  at  Brown  in 
1848,  studied  law,  and  practised  for  a short  time 
in  Providence,  but  his  love  of  art  impelled  him  to 
abandon  the  law.  After  spending  the  years  1854 
and  1865  in  study  and  observation  in  the  galleries 
of  Euroiie,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  de- 
voted himself  to  drawing  on  wood,  and  by  his 
spirited  and  graceful  rendering  gained  a high 
reputation  as  an  illustrator  of  books.  Among  the 
works  for  which  he  drew  designs  are  “ The  Poti- 
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phar  Papers”  (1853) ; “ Nothing  to  Wear”  (1857), 
one  of  the  earliest  publications  of  George  W.  Carle- 
ton,  for  which  the  publisher  began  to  draw  the 
designs,  but  turned  them  over  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
Hoppin,  who  made  the  drawings  on  wood  ; “ Mrs. 
Partington’s  Sayings”;  and  “The  Autocrat  at  the 
Breakfast  Table.”  His  first  publication  was  a bro- 
chure, entitled  "Carrot  Pomade,"  with  illustrations 
(New  York,  1864).  After  a ioumev  to  Europe  and 
the  east  in  1871  ho  published  a senes  of  illustrated 
sketch-books,  bearing  the  titles  “On  the  Nile” 
(Boston,  1871);  “Ups  and  Downs  on  Land  and 
Water:  the  European  Tour  in  a Series  of  Pic- 
tures ” (1871) ; and  **  Crossing  the  Atlantic  ” (18?2). 
During  the  Boston  musical  festival  he  was  the 
artist  for  a series  of  illustrated  papers  entitled 
“Jubilee  Days,”  which  were  afterward  collected 
into  u volume  (18?2).  His  other  books  are  a hu- 
morous illustrated  volume  called  “Hay  Fever” 
(1873);  a work  of  fiction  called  “Recollections  of 
Auton  House.”  with  illustrations  by  the  author, 
under  the  pen-name  of  “C.  Auton ” (1881);  “A 
Fashionable  Sufferer,”  also  illustrated  (1883);  anil 
“Two  Compton  Boys”  (1885).  He  is  also  the 
author  of  an  anonymous  romance  “ Married  for 
Fun”  (Boston,  1885).  — Their  cousin,  William 
W arner,  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  b.  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  1 Sept.,  1807,  was  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1828,  anil  at  the  law  school  in  1830.  After  serv- 
ing in  the  municipal  boards  of  Providence  he  was 
sent  to  the  state  senate  in  1853,  and  in  1854  was 
elected  governor.  He  was  re-elected  in  1855  and 
1856,  and  was  nominated  for  a fourth  term,  but 
declined.  In  1856,  when  assured  of  election  to  the 
U.  S.  senate,  he  withdrew  in  favor  of  his  friend, 
James  F.  Simmons,  and  in  1858  he  was  a candidate 
for  the  same  office,  but  was  defeated  by  Henry  B. 
Anthonv.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  peace  con- 
ference in  1861,  and  in  I860  he  was  again  returned 
to  the  state  senate.  While  a member  of  that  Isxly 
he  procured  the  passage,  against  much  opposition, 
of  the  ten-hour  law  for  labor.  He  liecame  a regis- 
ter in  bankruptcy  in  1872,  and  in  1875  sat  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature.  Many  of  his 
speeches  and  messages  have  been  published. — Will- 
iam Warner’s  brother,  James  Mason,  educator,  b. 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  17  Jan.,  1820,  was  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1840,  studied  law  at  the  Harvard  law- 
school,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1842,  and  then 
theology  at  the  Union  theological  seminary  in  New 
York,  anil  at  Andover  seminary,  being  graduated 
at  the  latter  institution  in  1845.  He  pursued  the 
study  two  years  longer  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
under  Neander,  travelled  for  a year  in  Germany, 
Greece,  and  Palestine,  and  from  1850  till  1856  was 
pastor  of  a Congregational  church  in  Salem,  Mass. 
In  1861  he  accepted  the  chair  of  homiletics  and  the 
pastoral  charge  in  Yale.  During  the  first  two 
years  of  his  professorship  he  acted  as  pastor  of  the 
college  church,  and  in  18?2-’5  lectured  on  forensic 
eloquence  in  the  law-school.  In  1879  he  resigned 
the  chair  of  pastoral  theology  in  order  to  assume 
that  of  the  history  of  art.  In  1880  he  tamrht  homi- 
letics in  the  Union  theological  seminary,  New  York 
city.  He  received  the  degree  of  I).  D.  from  Knox 
college,  Galesburg,  111.,  in  1870.  Prof.  Hoppin  is 
the  author  of  “Notes  of  a Theological  Student” 
(New  York,  1854);  “Old  England, its  Art, Scenery, 
and  People”  (Boston,  1867);  “Office  and  Work  of 
the  Christian  Ministry”  (New  York.  1869);  “ Life 
of  Itcar-Admiral  Andrew  Hull  Foote”  (1874); 
“Memoir  of  Henry  Armitt  Brown”  (Philadelphia, 
1880) ; “ Homiletics”  (New  York,  1881);  and  “ Pas- 
toral Theology  ” (1884).  The  last  two  are  the  di- 
visions of  his  work  entitled  “ The  Office  of  the 


Ministry,”  revised  and  re-written.  He  has  also 
contributed  numerous  articles  to  the  “ Bibliotheca 
Sacra  ” and  to  the  “ New  Englander." 

HOPPING,  Enos  !>.,  soldier,  b.  in  New  York 
city  about  1805;  d.  in  Mier,  Mexico,  1 Sept.,  1847. 
He  joined  the  United  States  army  during  the 
Mexican  war,  and  was  appointed  a brigadior-gen- 
cral  on  3 March,  1847,  but  died  six  months  later, 
while  stationed  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

HOPSON,  Winthrop  Hartly,  clergyman,  b. 
in  Christian  county,  Ky.,  26  April,  1823.  He  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  Missouri  in  child  hood, 
was  graduated  at  the  state  university  in  1841,  and 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Christian  church.  He 
received  the  degree  of  M.  I),  from  McDowell  col- 
lege, St,  Louis,  in  1843,  and  practised  his  profes- 
sion for  six  years,  not  ceasing  in  the  mean  time 
from  his  ministerial  work.  His  ministrations  were 
usually  protracted  for  weeks  at  an  appointment, 
preaching  twice  daily.  Great  success  attended 
these  labors,  and  he  made  thousands  of  converts. 
He  gave  much  attention  to  the  founding  and  nur- 
turing of  schools  and  colleges,  and  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  building  up  a flourishing  female 
academy  at  Palmyra.  In  1860  he  accepted  a call 
to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Main  street  church, 
Ijexington,  Ky.,  where  he  preached  for  over  two 
years.  During  the  civil  war  Dr.  Hopson’s  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  south.  After  the  Bragg  and 
Buell  campaign  and  the  Morgan  raids  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1862.  he  was  seized  by  the  military  au- 
thorities. cast  into  prison  at  Iicxington,  anti  soon 
afterwurd  removed  to  Johnson’s  island.  By  the 
ruse  of  some  friends,  but  unknown  to  Dr.  Hopson, 
his  name  was  placed  on  a list  of  prisoners  for  ex- 
change, as  chaplain  of  a command  in  the  Confed- 
erate army,  lie  was  stmt  through  the  lines,  and 
in  June,  1863,  made  his  way  to  Richmond,  Va., 
and  shortly  afterward  settled  at  Bowling  Green, 
where  he  preached  for  a year.  After  the  war  he 
was  called  to  the  church  in  Richmond,  Va.  where 
he  continued  for  over  three  years,  and  then  ac- 
cepted a call  to  the  1st.  Christian  church.  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  with  which  he  s)>ent  the  next  six  years. 
He  returned  to  Missouri  in  1874,  and  remained  a 
year  in  charge  of  the  church  there;  after  which 
he  l>eeaiiie  president  of  Christian  university.  Can- 
ton, Mo.,  serving  successfully  in  this  office  until 
1877,  when  he  was  prostrated  by  disease,  which 
compelled  his  retirement. 

IIORAN,  Eduard  John,  Canadian  R.  C.  bishop, 
b.  in  (Quebec.  Canada  in  1817;  d.  in  Canada  15 
Feb.,  1875.  He  began  his  studies  in  the  Seminary 
of  Quebec  at  an  earlv  age.  was  ordained  priest  in 
1842,  and  subsequently  appointed  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  seminary.  On  the  foundation  of  the 
normal-school  at  Quebec  he  was  made  its  principal, 
and  held  also  a high  offii*e  in  the  I^aval  university, 
lie  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Kingston  in 
1858,  and  under  his  care  the  diocese  was  enriched 
with  many  valuable  charitable  and  educational  in- 
stitutions.’ He  was  an  assistant  of  the  pontifical 
throne,  and  took  jiart  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Vatican  council,  where  he  was  a strenuous  advo«ate 
of  the  deflnition  of  papal  infallibility.  Bishop 
Horan  was  eomjtelled  by  sickness  and  growing  in- 
firmities to  resign  his  see  some  time  before  his  death. 

IIORAN,  Mary  Austin,  superior  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  b.  in  Ireland  in  1820;  d.  in  New  York 
city,  14  iune,  1874.  She  entered  the  Convent  of 
mercy,  Dublin.  Ireland,  under  the  auspice*  of 
Catharine  M<*Cauley,  founder  of  the  order,  and 
came  to  New  York  in  1846,  at  the  request  of  Arch- 
bishop Hughes,  with  Mother  Agnes  O’Connor, 
whom  she  assisted  in  founding  the  Institution  of 
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merry  in  that  city.  She  was  the  first  mistress  of 
nonces  in  St-  Catharine's  convent,  New  York,  and 
trained  all  its  early  members.  She  was  active  in 
establishing  the  different  works  of  the  institution, 
the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  dying  poor  of  the 
prisons  and  hospitals,  and  the  House  or  mercy  for 
the  protection  of  young  girls.  She  also  built  St. 
Joseph's  industrial’ institute  for  children. 

HORDEN,  John,  Canadian  Anglican  bishop, 
b.  in  Exeter,  England,  in  1828.  He  was  ordained 
a priest  in  1852,  a missionary  at  Moose  Factory 
and  the  adjacent  territory,  and  became  the  first 
bishop  of  Moosonee,  Northwest,  territory,  in  1878. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1878. 

HORN.  Charles  Edward,  musician,  b.  in  Lon- 
don. England,  in  1778;  d.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  10 
June.  1848.  He  was  educated  bv  his  father,  a Ger- 
man musician  of  reputation,  and  in  1800  made  his 
debut  as  a vocalist  at  the  English  onera-house,  Lon- 
don. Thereafter,  applying  himself  to  vocal  study 
under  noted  instructors,  he  came  again  before  the 
London  public  as  an  opera-singer  in  1814,  with 
success.  He  now  ap|>eared  in  most  of  the  large 
play-houses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  both  as 
a vocalist  and  as  a conductor  of  music,  and  during 
that  time  wrote  many  songs,  some  of  which  became 
widely  popular.  Among  them  are  “The  Deep, 
Deep  Sea,  **  Even  as  the  Sun,”  44  Cherry  Ripe," 
and  44  I’ve  been  lioaming.”  One  of  his  tiest  com- 
positions, the  duet  “ I Know  a Bank  whereon  the 
wild  Thyme  Blows,”  is  still  sung  in  Shakespeare's 
44  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.”  In  1827  Horn  came 
to  this  country,  where  he  first  sang  at  the  New 
York  Park  theatre  in  Bishop's  musical  arrange- 
ment of  •*  Guy  Mannering.”  followed  by  '*  The  Bar- 
ber of  Seville,”  14  Der  FreysehQtz,”  and  44  LOW  in  a 
Village."  He  then  visited  the  other  large  cities  of 
the  Union,  and  repeated  his  rounds  for  several 
years.  In  1831  ho  returned  to  London,  where,  for 
a time,  he  directed  the  music  at  the  Olympic 
theatre.  In  1832  he  returned  to  this  country,  ami, 
after  losing  his  voice,  opened  a music-store  in  New 
York,  with  a partner,  under  the  firm-name  of  Davis 
ami  Horn,  lie  closed  his  career  in  Boston  as  h 
teacher  of  music  and  conductor  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  society.  Horn’s  voice  was  a baritone 
of  indifferent  quality,  under  good  control.  As  an 
opera-artist  he  ventured  to  sing  tenor,  baritone, 
and  (was  parts,  transposing  and  altering  composi- 
tions of  eminent  masters  to  suit  his  purposes. 

HORN,  Edward  Traill,  clergyman,  b.  in  Eas- 
ton, Pa.,  10  June,  1850.  Ho  was  graduated  at.  Penn- 
sylvania college,  Gettysburg,  in  1869,  and  at  the 
rhiladelohia  theological  seminary  in  18?2;  became 
pastor  of  Christ  (Lutheran)  church  at  Chestnut  hill. 
Philadelphia,  in  1872,  and  in  1878  of  St.  John's 
(Lutheran)  church.  Charleston,  S.  C..  when*  he  still 
(1887)  remains.  Mr.  Horn  look  an  active  part  in 
the  work  of  effecting  a union  of  the  Lutheran  syn- 
ods in  the  south.  He  is  known  on  account  of  his 
labors  in  the  interest  of  liturgies,  a subject  on  which 
hr  is  nn  authority.  He  is  now  (1887)  an  active 
member  of  the  committee  on  a common  service  for 
all  English-speaking  Lutherans.  The  degree  of 
I).  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Roanoke  in  1887 
and  by  Newberry.  He  is  the  author  of  44  The  Chris- 
tian Year”  (1878);  “ History  of  St.  John’s,  Charles- 
ton. from  1734  till  1880"  (1888);  and  “The  Evan- 
gelical Pastor”  (1887);  besides  articles  in  “The 
Lutheran  Church  Review  ” and  other  periodical*. 

HORN.  Van  dc*  or  Van,  buccaneer,  b.  in  Hotiund 
about  1635;  d.  near  Vers  (’nix,  Mexico,  in  1883. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  Dutch  merchant  service 
tit  >m  about  1685  till  1859.  and  then  bought  a vessel 
P ' , h his  savings,  and  with  a band  of  reckless  men, 

\ . 


whom  he  hail  enlisted,  became  a terror  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  Netherlands.  He  afterward  had 
several  ships  in  his  employment, and  obtained  such 
notoriety  that  some  civilized  governments  were 
willing  to  employ  him  against  their  enemies.  In 
1800  a French  minister  sent  him  a commission 
empowering  him  to  pursue  ami  capture  Spanish 
vessels,  and.  as  he  was  uniformly  successful,  he 
amassed  enormous  sums.  After  the  treaty  of  Afar 
la  Chapelle,  it  was  expected  that  he  would  ceaso 
ravaging  the  American  coast,  but  the  French 
government,  while  openly  disowning  their  cham- 
pion, secretly  connived  at  his  misdeeds.  He  made 
the  mistake  of  pillaging  a French  ship,  but,  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  take  him  had  been  made 
in  1668,  ho  no  longer  attacked  the  French  flag, 
learning  that  several  Spanish  galleons  were  wait- 
ing in  the  harbor  of  Porto  Rico  for  a convoy,  he 
entered  the  harbor  and  offered  his  services  to  the 
governor.  He  put  forward  his  recent  quarrel  with 
the  French,  and  declared  thnt  his  only  chance  of 
safety  was  in  tho  protection  of  the  king  of  Spain. 
The  governor  allowed  the  galleons  to  leave  port  un- 
der the  protection  of  Horn,  but.  as  soon  as  they  were 
outside  of  the  Antilles,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
flotilla  of  the  buccaneer,  who  gained  over  2,0(10.000 
livrea  by  the  adventure.  Horn  was  engaged  with 
De  Graff  and  other  buccaneer  chiefs  in  the  capture 
of  Vera  Cruz  in  1683.  The  division  of  the  spoil 
caused  a duel  between  Horn  and  De  Graff,  which 
was  fought,  on  the  shores  of  t he  hay  of  San  Sacri- 
fleid,  five  or  six  miles  from  Vera  Cruz.  Horn  was 
dangerously  wounded  In  the  arm,  and,  after  he  had 
returned  to  his  shin,  the  extreme  heat,  combined 
with  the  absence  of  surgical  aid  and  his  {Mission 
for  drink,  soon  ended  his  life. 

HORNADAY.  William  Temple,  naturalist,  b. 
near  Plainfield.  Ind..  1 Dec.,  1854.  He  studied  at 
Iowa  agricultural  college,  and  in  1874  entered  the 
employ  of  Henry  A.  Ward  at  his  natural  science 
establishment  in  Rochester.  During  his  connec- 
tion with  this  gentleman  he  was  sent  on  expedi- 
tions in  search  of  rare  specimens  in  natural  history, 
including  visits  to  Cuba  and  Florida  in  1874-V5,  to 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America  in  1878.  and  a 
trip  around  the  world  by  wav  of  Europe  to  Egypt, 
Arabia.  India.  Ceylon,  the  Malay  peninsula,  Bor- 
neo. in  1878-’!).  He  was  appointed  chief  taxider- 
mist to  the  LT.S.  national  museum  in  Washington 
in  1882,  which  office  he  now  holds.  In  1880  he 
was  sent  to  Montana  in  charge  of  the  expedition 
of  the  Smithsonian  inst  itution  for  buffalo,  and  was 
successful  in  achieving  the  desired  results.  He 
founded  the  National  aoefetjof  American  taxider- 
mists in  1880,  an  organization  which  has  accom- 
plished a great  work  in  developing  and  advancing 
the  art  of  taxidermy,  and  he  has  introduced  many 
new  and  important  met  heals.  Of  late  years  he  has 
made  a sjMvialty  of  mammals,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  mounting  them  and  the  field  they 
present  for  tho  display  of  skill.  Noted  examples 
of  Mr.  Homadny’s  work  are  shown  in  the  groups 
of  orang-outangs  and  American  bison,  which  were 
both  collected  and  mounted  by  him,  in  the  U.  S. 
national  museum,  and  also  in  the  group  of  orang- 
outangs in  the  American  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory in  New  York.  He  is  president  of  the  Society 
of  American  taxidermist-*,  and  at  each  of  its  exhibi- 
tions has  received  the  highest  prize  for  the  best 
spiMumen  of  mounting.  His  work  has  also  received 
medals  elsewhere.  Mr.  Homaday  has  written  ar- 
ticles on  taxidermic  methods,  and  has  published 
44  Canoe  and  Rifle  on  the  Orinoco,”  a serial  in  the 
44  Youth’s  Companion”  (1885);  “Two  Years  in  the 
Jungle"  (New  York,  1885);  and  “The  Buffalo 
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Hunt,”  a series  of  descriptive  articles  in  a syndi-  I 
cate  of  newspapers  and  in  book-form  (1887). 

HORNBLOuER,  Jnslnli,  engineer,  b.  in  Staf-  ! 
fordshire,  England,  28  Feb.,  1720;  d.  in  Newark,  I 
N.  J.,  21  Jan.,  1809.  He  early  studied  mathematics 
and  the  mechanical  sciences,  and  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  civil  engineering  while  associated  with  his 
elder  brother,  then  eminent  as  an  engineer,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Cornwall  in  1745  to  assist  in  erect- 
ing steam  pumping-engines.  Subsequently  he  be- 
came proficient  in  all  that  pertained  to  mining  and 
machinery,  and  especially  fire-engines.  In  1758  he 
came  to  the  United  States  at  the  request  of  Col. 
John  Schuyler,  settled  near  Belleville,  N.  J.,  and 
built  a steam-engine  for  the  neighboring  copper- 
mines,  which  was  the  first  one  ever  constructed  in 
this  country.  He  continued  in  the  successful  man- 
agement of  these  mines  for  five  years.  During  the 
French  and  Indian  war  he  received  the  commission 
of  captain,  ami  aided  in  the  local  defences  of  New 
Jersey.  In  1700  he  opened  a store,  and  acquired 
considerable  property  by  trading.  At  the  l*cgin- 
ningof  the  Revolutionary  war  ne  sided  with  the 
Americans,  and  was  sent  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
New  Jersey  legislature,  where  he  was  extremely 
active  in  securing  the  adoption  of  measures  favor- 
able to  the  colonial  forces,  also  serving  as  speaker 
in  1780.  An  unsucceesful  attempt  was  made  to 
abduct  him  by  the  British  troops  in  1781. and  dur- 
ing the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  council  or 
upj>er  branch  of  the  legislature.  He  continued  a 
member  of  this  body  until  1784,  when  he  was  se- 
lected to  represent  the  colony  in  the  Continental 
congress.  After  two  years*  service  he  withdrew, 
and  in  1798  was  again  called  to  the  supervision  of 
the  New  Jersey  cnpiKir-inine  association,  hut  a year 
later  retired  from  tfiis  office.  In  1790  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  Essex  common  pleas,  ami 
he  continued  on  the  licneh  by  reappointment  un- 
til failing  health  compelled  his  retirement.  See 
**  Joeiah  llornblowerand  the  First  Steam-Engine  in 
America”  bv  William  Nelson  (Newark,  N.  J.,  1888). 
— His  son,  Joseph  Coerten,  lawyer,  b.  in  Belle- 
ville, N.  J.f  6 May,  1777:  d.  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  11 
June,  1864.  lie  was 
well  instructed  at  1 
home  in  the  classics 
and  in  mathematics, 
but  on  account  of  ] 
feeble  health  did  not 
enjoy  the  advantages 
of  a collegiate  edu-  i 
cation,  lie  studied  | 
law  in  the  office  of  , 
David  B.  Ogden  in 
Newark,  ami  on  ad- 
mission to  the  Imr  in 
1803  became  associ- 
ated with  his  pre- 
ceptor in  business. 
As  early  as  1820  he 
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was  one  of  the  presi- 
dential electors,  and 
east  his  vote  for 
James  Monroe,  He  was  elected  by  the  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  chief  justice 
of  that  state  in  1882,  ami  re-elected  in  1889,  mak- 
ing his  full  term  on  the  bench  fourteen  years.  In 
t844  he  was  a meml>er  of  the  convention  to  frame 
a constitution  for  the  state,  Soon  after  he  had  re-  1 
tired  from  the  bench,  he  was  appointed,  in  1847.  | 
professor  of  law  in  Princeton,  lie  was  a member 
and  vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia  Republican 
convention  that  in  1856  nominated  John  (\  Fre- 
mont for  the  presidency.  In  1860  he  was  president 


of  the  electoral  college  of  New  Jersey,  which  cast 
the  vote  of  that  state  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  niemljcrs  of  the  American 
Bible  society,  and  was  the  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  historical  society  from  its  foundation  in 
1845  until  his  death. — Joseph  Coerten’s  son,  Will- 
iam Henry,  clergyman,  b.  in  Newark.  N.  J.,  1 
March.  1820;  d.  in  Allegheny.  Pa^  16  July.  1883, 
was  graduated  ul  Princeton  in  1838,  and  at  the 
theological  seminary  in  1848.  He  labored  for  five 
months  as  a missionary,  was  onlained  to  the  Pres- 
byterian ministry  in  1844,  and  after  holding  a pas- 
torate in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  twenty-seven  years, 
was  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric,  church  govern- 
ment, and  | tost  oral  theology  in  Allegheny  theo- 
logical seminary  from  1871  till  his  death,  ftutgers 
gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  I),  in  18450. 

HORNE,  Antoine,  Spanish  missionary,  h.  in 
Beaan^on.  Franehe- Comte,  in  1608;  d.  in  Bahia, 
Brazil,  in  1697.  He  became  a member  of  the  Jes- 
uit order  in  1625,  and  was  sent  to  the  missions  of 
South  America.  In  1629  he  was  attached  to  the 
missions  of  Para,  and  resided  for  several  years  on  the 
borders  of  the  river  Tocautin,  where  he  acquired 
a perfect  knowledge  of  the  different  Indian  dia- 
lects, and  conceived  a strong  inclination  for  that 
|*M»plo,  who  had  lieen  kept  in  a state  approaching 
slavery  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonists. 
He  resolved  to  liberate  the  Indiana,  and  asked  the 
as«*nt  and  support  of  his  superiors.  Although  the 
Jesuits  had  greatly  benefited  in  South  America  by 
the  existing  order  of  things,  they  resolved  to  give 
Father  Horne  full  supj»ort.  The  latter  travelled 
through  the  country  in  1043,  spoke  to  the  Indiana  in 
every  city,  village,  or  farm  he  met  on  the  way,  and 
invited  them  to  make  their  home  in  the  vast 
country  around  the  river  Tocantin,  where  they 
would  find  freedom  and  abundance.  The  Indians 
came  in  great  crowds,  and,  two  years  later,  villages 
that  had  been  prosperous  were  deserted,  and  many 
farms  abandoned  for  wAnt  of  laliorors.  The  Por- 
tuguese colonists  became  incensed,  and  denounced 
Father  Home  as  a republican  agitator.  The  gov- 
ernor of  Maranh&o  thought  it  necessary  to  order 
his  arrest  in  1646.  and  sent  him  to  Lisbon,  saying, 
in  his  official  report,  that  Home’s  preaching  con- 
stituted a danger  to  the  authority  of  the  crown, 
inasmuch  as  its  result  had  already  been  the  ruin  of 
a formerly  prosiwrous  part  of  the  country.  John 
IV.,  being  of  a liberal  turn  of  inind,  sent  for  the 
imprisoned  Jesuit,  and,  after  a long  conversation 
with  him. expressed  his  willingnc^  to  let  him  re- 
turn, but  the  council  of  state  opposed,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  |«triarcn  of  the  Indies 
in  lwhalf  of  Father  Home,  the  latter  remained  in 
close  confinement  till  1655,  when  he  was  released 
and  returned  to  Maranhfio.  This  place  was  then 
governed  by  one  of  his  former  pupibt.  who  allowed 
him  to  resume  his  labors  among  the  Indians  in 
1656.  In  1662  the  governor.  Iieing  satisfied  that 
Home’s  ideas  would  improve  neither  the  Indians 
nor  the  country,  ordered  him  to  desist,  and  on 
his  refusal  arrested  and  sent,  him  again  to  Lis- 
bon as  a prisoner.  After  three  years  of  close  con- 
finement. the  Jesuits  obtained  his  release,  in  1065, 
from  the  regent  Luisa  de  (iuzumn  under  the  con- 
dition that  he  would  never  return  to  America 
Home  sailed,  nevertheless,  for  Brazil,  but,  when  he 
landed  in  Bahia  in  1666,  he  was  arrested  and  con- 
fined in  a monastery,  where  he  died.  Home  left 
several  manuscripts,  the  publication  of  which  was 
forbidden  by  the  Portuguese  government,  but, 
through  a fortunate  circumstance,  they  fell,  in  1844. 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  into  the  possession  of  Ferdinand 
Denis,  who  dejiosiled  them  in  the  National  library 
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of  Paris,  and  insert**!  several  extracts  from  them  1 
in  his  numerous  publications  aUmt  South  America. 

HORNER.  William  Edmonds,  physician, h.  in 
Warrenlon,  Va.,  8 June,  1793;  d.  in  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  13  March,  1853.  His  grandfather,  Roliert, 
emigrated  from  England  to  Maryland  before  the 
Revolution.  William  was  educated  at  a private 
school.  studied  medicine,  and  received  his  degree 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1814.  He 
had  been  commissioned  surgeon’s  mate  in  the  army 
in  1812,  and  served  through  the  war  with  England 
on  the  Canadian  frontier.  After  his  resignation,  in 
1815.  he  practised  at  Warren  ton,  but  in  1810  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia.  He  became,  in  1817,dissect- 
or  to  Dr.  Gasper  Wistnr,  who  was  then  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1819  was  made  adjunct-professor  of  anatomy  under 
Dr.  Philip  S.  Physick.  He  now  devoted  himself 
with  zeal  to  anatomical  investigation,  and  in  1824 
discovered  the  Musculua  Hornerii,  an  important 
muscle  of  the  eye,  which  he  describe*!  in  a series  of 
articles  in  the  “ American  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences  ” of  that  year.  When  Dr.  Physick  re- 
signed the  chair  of  anatomy  in  1831.  Dr.  Horner 
liecanie  his  successor,  ami  remained  in  this  office 
till  his  death.  Ho  was  mi  active  rnemlier  of  the 
city  sanitary  board  during  the  cholera  epidemic  of 
18$2,  and  was  presented  by  the  citizens  with  a 
silver  pitcher  for  his  exertions.  He  united  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  1839,  and  in  1847 
founded  St.  Joseph’s  hospital.  In  1848  he  re-visited 
Europe,  and  was  well  received  by  scientific  men. 
His  health  began  to  fail  in  1841.  and  during  his 
last  years  he  suffered  greatly,  but  he  continued  his 
lectures  till  two  months  before  his  death.  He  left 
his  fine  anatomical  collections,  valued  at  $10,000. 
to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  large 
library  to  St.  Joseph's  hospital.  Dr.  Homer  pub- 
lished* “ Special  Anatomy  and  Histology”  (Phila- 
delphia, 182(1;  8th  ed..  2 vols..  1851);  “United 
States  Dissector”  (5th  ed.,  revised  by  Dr.  Ilenry  II. 
Smith.  1850) ; “ Anatomical  A this” : and  numerous 
cxjntributions  to  medical  periodicals.  He  left 
manuscripts  on  theological  and  literarv  subjects. 

HOUR.  Asa,  physician,  b.  in  Worthington. 
Ohio,  2 Sept.,  1817.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
Cleveland  medical  college  in  1840.  and  after  prac- 
tising in  Baltimore,  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio,  removed  in 
1847  to  Dubuque,  Iowa.  During  the  civil  war  he 
was  examining  surgeon  in  the  recruiting  service, 
and  since  1809  has  been  president  of  the  Iowa 
institute  of  science  and  arts,  of  which  he  was  in 
1808  one  of  the  founders.  In  1875  he  was  appointed 
examining  surgeon  to  the  U.S.  pension  bureau.  In 
1804  he  established  a private  astronomical  observ- 
atory at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  was  the  first  to  de- 
termine accurately  the  longitude  of  that  city.  Dr. 
Dorr  has  licstowed  much  attention  uj>on  botany 
and  other  sciences,  and  to  |»erfecting  a system  of 
short-hand,  and  for  many  years  has  been  u meteo- 
rological observer  to  the  Smithsonian  institution. 
He  has  written  many  professional  and  scientific 
papers,  and  with  Jonn  M.  Bigelow  published  a 
*•  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  Franklin  county,  Ohio.” 
HORRY,  Elian.  benefactor,  b.  in  Charleston, 
S.  C\,  21  June,  1743;  d.  there,  17  Sept.,  1834.  He 
was  descended  from  a family  of  Huguenots,  and 
became  a wealthy  citizen  of  Charleston.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  liberality,  and  gave  $10,000 
to  found  a chair  of  moral  and  political  philosophy 
in  Charleston  college.  Mr.  Horry  was  mayor  of 
Charleston  in  1815-*18,  arid  w ns  afterward  inter- 
ested in  the  South  Carolina  railroad. 

HORRY.  Peter.  Revolutionary  soldier,  b.  prob- 
ably in  South  Carolina.  He  distinguished  himself 


in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was  a brigadier- 
general  under  Oen.  Francis  Marion.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Rev.  Mason  L.  Weems (o.  v.),  he  published 
a **  Life  of  Marion  ” (Philadelphia,  1824),  which 
has  (Hissed  through  many  editions.  Ilorry  fur- 
nished the  facts  for  the  work,  and  the  romantic 
manner  in  which  they  were  treated  by  his  co-worker 
caused  a correspondence  between  the  two,  in  which 
Ilorry  disclaimed  the  honor  of  joint  authorship. 

HORSEY,  Outerbrldge,  lawyer,  b.  in  Somerset 
county,  Del.,  in  1777;  d.  in  Need  wood,  Md.,  9 
June,  1842.  He  received  an  academical  education, 
studied  law  with  James  A.  Bayard,  was  admitted 
to  the  liar,  and  began  practice  at  Wilmington,  Del. 
i Ho  was  attorney-general  of  Delaware  for  many 
years,  ami  elected  U.  S.  senator  from  Delaware  to 
succeed  Samuel  White,  deceased,  serving  from  29 
Jan.,  1810,  till  3 March.  1821. 

H0RSF1ELD,  Thomas,  author,  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1773;  d.  in  London,  England,  in  1859. 
He  was  eminent  as  a naturalist  and  traveller,  und, 
after  pursuing  for  many  years  investigations  in 
natural  history  in  Java,  went  to  England  in  1820. 
He  published  “ Lepidopterous  Insects”  (London, 
1857);  and  “ Zoological  Researches  in  Java”  (Lon- 
don,  1821 -’4).  Tin*  plants  that  he  collected  were 
described  in  " Plants  Javaniae  Rariores.” 
HORSFORD,  Jerediah.  soldier,  b.  in  Charlotte, 
Vt„  8 March,  1791 ; d.  in  Livonia,  N.  Y„  14  Jan., 
1874.  He  participated  in  the  defence  of  Burling- 
ton during  the  war  of  1812,  and  in  1814  removed 
to  the  Genesee  valley,  where  he  served  as  a mis- 
sionary among  the  Seneca  Indians.  After  two 
years  of  this  work  he  settled  ns  a farmer,  first  at 
Mount  Morris,  and  then  at  Moscow,  N.  Y.  He 
l>ccaine  a loader  in  the  organization  of  the  militia 
of  the  Genesee  valley  at  the  time  of  the  burning 
of  Buffalo  and  the  Itattle  of  Lundy’s  Lane,  ana 
acquired  the  title  of  colonel.  Subsequently  he  was 
a member  of  the  New  York  legislature,  and  was 
elected  to  congress  as  a Whig,  serving  from  1 Dec., 
1851,  till  3 March,  1853. — His  son,  Eben  Norton, 
chemist,  b.  in  Moscow,  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y.,  27 
July,  1818,  was  graduated  at  the  Rensselaer  poly- 
technic institute  as  a civil  engineer  in  1838,  was 
engaged  on  the  geological  survey  of  t he  state  of 
New  York  under  James  Hall  in  1838- ’9,  and  in 
1840  appnin  ted  to  the  professorship  of  mathematics 
and  natural  sciences  in  the  Albany  female  academy, 
when*  he  remained  for  four  years,  also  delivering 
an  annual  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry  at 
| Newark  college,  Delaware,  during  this  time.  In 
I 1844  he  went  to  Germany,  where  he  spent  two  years 
I studying  analytical  chemistry  and  making  experi- 
mental researches  in  Liebig’s  laboratory  at  Giessen. 
On  his  return  to  the  United  States  early  in  1847, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Rumford  professorship  of 
science  applied  to  the  arts,  in  Harvard.  Soon 
afterward  lie  submitted  to  Abbott  Iiawreneea  plan 
, for  a department  of  analytical  and  applied  chem- 
I istrv,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Lawrence 
scientific  school  in  Cambridge.  After  sixteen  years 
of  service  in  the  earliest  organized  and  equipped 
j laboratory  for  instruction  in  analytical  chemistry 
' in  the  United  States,  Prof,  llorsford  resigned  his 
I place  to  engage  in  chemical  manufactures,  and  is 
I now  (1887)  president  of  the  Rumford  chemical 
works  in  Providence.  R.  I.  The  most  important 
of  his  discoveries  relate  to  the  preparation  of  white 
bread,  and  the  restoration  of  the  phosphates  that 
arc  lost  with  the  bran  in  milling,  and  the  “acid 
phosphate,"  a medicinal  agent  In  recent  years. 
Prof.  Horsford  has  specially  interested  himself  in 
Wellesley  college,  providing  for  the  endowment  of 
the  library,  continuous  supplies  of  ap|>arutus  for 
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the  departments  of  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  and  | 
biology,  and  for  a system  of  pensions  to  the  presi- 
dent and  heads  of  departments.  By  this,  these 
officers  are  allowed  to  spend  one  year  in  seven 
in  Europe,  arc  given  a progressive  augmentation  | 
of  salary  after  twenty-one  years  of  service,  after  I 
twenty-six  years  of  service  a pension  of  five  hun-  ! 
dred  dollars  a year  for  life.  Prof.  Horsford  has  at- 
tached the  condition  that  the  beneficiaries  must  be 
women.  He  has  received  the  degrees  of  A.  M.  from 
Harvard  in  1847  and  from  Union  in  1843.  and 
that  of  M.  I).  from  the  medical  college  in  Castle- 
ton.  Prof.  Horsford  is  one  of  the  very  few  surviv- 
ing members  of  the  original  American  society  of 
naturalists  utid  geologists,  which  has  since  grown 
into  the  American  association  for  the  advancement 
of  science,  and  he  is  also  a member  of  various 
scientific  and  historical  societies.  His  contribu- 
tions to  scientific  literature  include  numerous 
articles  which  have  ap|)enred  since  184(1  in  technical 
journals.  More  than  thirty  years  ago  he  published 
in  the  “ Proceedings  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science”  the  results  of 
successful  practical  experiments  in  pouring  oil  on 
rough  seas.  His  services  as  a chemical  expert  in 
court**  of  law  were  in  frequent  demand,  more 
especially  during  the  period  of  the  vulcanized 
rut) her  litigation.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  government  commissioners  to  the  Vienna 
exposition,  and  contributed  an  article  on  “Hun- 
garian Milling  and  the  Vienna  Bread  ” to  the  U.  S. 
government  reports.  He  was  one  of  the  jurors  in 
the  Centennial  exhibition  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
1876.  Of  his  late  publications  there  arc  several 
which  show  the  results  of  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Indian  language,  acquired  in  his  childhood 
from  the  Indians  who  had  neen  pupils  of  his  father, 
notably  one  on  the  “ Indian  Names  of  Boston,” 
and  one  “On  the  Landfall  of  John  Cabot  in  1497, 
and  the  Site  of  Norumbega.”  These  places  had 
been  lost  for  more  than  three  centuries  when  he 
established  their  exact  location.  His  latest  service 
has  been  the  absolute  reproduction  in  print  of  the 
manuscript  Indian  dictionary  of  David  Zeisberger, 
the  Moravian  missionary.  It  is  given  in  English 
and  equivalent  German,  Iroquois  (Onandaga),  and 
Algonquin  (Delaware).  A large  number  of  conies 
have  been  given  to  Wellesley  college  to  enable  it 
by  exchange  to  provide  facilities  to  specialists  who 
desire  to  study  comparative  Indian  philology. — His 
wife,  Mary  L*  Horn  mod  leu  Gardiner,  poet,  b.  in 
New  York  city,  27  Sept.,  1824;  d.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  25  Nov.,  1855,  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel 
S.  Gardiner  of  Shelter  Island.  Sne  was  educated 
at  the  Albany  female  academy,  and  in  1847  mar- 
ried Prof.  Horsford.  Resides  contributing  to  the 
“ Knickerbocker  Magazine”  and  other  periodicals, 
she  published  “ Indian  Legends  and  other  Poems” 
(New  York,  1855).  In  1857,  Prof.  Horsford  mar- 
ried her  sister,  Phcxbk  Dayton  Gardiner. 

HORSLEY,  Charles  Edward.  musician,  h.  in 
Kensington,  England,  10  Dec.,  1821 ; d.  in  New 
York  city,  28  Feb.,  1876.  He  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  musical  education  from  his  father,  and 
in  1839  went  to  Cassei,  Germany,  where  he  studied 
under  llauptman,  Spohr,  and  Mendelssohn.  In 
1841  he  returned  to  London,  and  began  his  career 
as  a musical  composer,  writing  the  oratorios  of 
“ David  ” (1849)  and  “Joseph  ” (1852),  the  cantata 
“Cornua'*  (1854),  and  the  oratorio  of  “Gideon” 
(1800).  Besides  these  he  wrote  many  anthems  and 
orchestral  works.  From  London  he  went  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  thence,  in  1872,  to  New  York,  where  he 
became  choir-master  at  St.  John’s  chapel,  which 
post  he  held  until  his  death. 


HORSXAXDEN,  Daniel,  j urist.  b.  in  Gould- 
hurst.  Kent.  England,  in  1691 ; d.  in  Flatbush,  N.Y., 
28  Sept.,  1778.  He  was  called  to  the  city  council  of 
New  York,  23  May,  1733,  and  was  afterward  re- 
corder and  chief  justice  from  March.  1763,  and  also 
president  of  the  council.  In  1773  he  was  appointed 
a commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  burning  of  the 
king's  ship  “ Gaspc  ” by  a party  of  Whigs  in  the 
preceding  year.  In  1776,  with  Oliver  De  I^ancey 
and  about  one  thousand  other  residents  of  the  city 
and  county  of  New  York,  he  signed  an  address  to 
Lord  Howe.  He  is  buried  in  Trinity  church- vard. 
Judge  Homnanden  published  “The  New  York 
Conspiracy,  or  the  History  of  the  Negro  Plot” 
(1741-'2;  re-published  in  *1810),  he  having  been 
one  of  the  judges  that  tric'd  the  supi>oscd  conspira- 
tors, and  “ Ijetters  to  Gov.  Clinton  ’ (1747). 

HORTIGOSA.  Peter  de,  R.  C.  clergyman,  b. 
in  Spain  in  1546:  d.  in  Mexico  in  1026.  He  was 
president  of  the  Jesuit  college  in  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co, and  taught  theology  there.  He  wrote  “ De 
Selectia  Theologian  truest  ion  ibus”  and  “Concilii 
Mexicani  Decreta  et  Canones”  (Mexico,  1627). 

HORTON,  Azarlah,  clergyman,  b.  in  Southold. 
N.  Y.,  20  March,  1715 : d.  in  what  is  now'  Chatham, 
N.  J..  27  March,  1777.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1 7315,  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  New  York 
in  1740,  and  went  as  a missionary  among  the  In- 
dians in  the  eastern  part  of  Long  Island.  As  the 
result  of  his  labors  two  churches  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, one  at  Pooseputrick,  in  the  south  of  Brook- 
haven,  and  the  other  at  Shinnecock.  He  was  [«us- 
tnr  at  South  Hanover,  N.  J.,  from  1748  till  Novem- 
ber, 1776.  He  left  a bequest  of  $533  “ for  the  edu- 
cation of  pious  young  men.” 

HORTON,  George  Firman,  physician,  b.  in 
Terrytown,  Bradford  oo..  Pa.,  2 Jan.,  1806;  tL 
there,  20  Dec.,  1886.  He  was  educated  at  Rensee- 
[ laer  jiolytechnic  institute.  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the 
medical  department  of  Rutgers  college,  and  began 
practice  in  his  native  town  in  1829.  He  became 
an  advocate  of  the  temperance  cause  in  1830,  and 
was  a member  of  the  American  anti-slaverv  society 
almost  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  tilf  the  ex- 
tinction of  slavery.  He  was  for  twelve  years  treas- 
urer and  town-clerk  of  his  township,  from  1830  till 
1856  postmuster  at  Terrytown,  and  in  1872  wroR 
elected  a delegate  to  the  Constitutional  convention 
of  Pennsylvania  for  revising  the  state  constitution. 
He  was  a skilful  botanist  and  entomologist.  He 
published  reports  of  his  cases  in  the  “Transac- 
tions of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society 
"Reports  on  this  Geology  of  Bradford  County” 
(1858) ; and  “The  Horton  Genealogy”  (1876). 

HORTON,  Valentine  Baxter,  manufacturer, 
b.  in  Windsor,  Vt.,  29  Jan.,  1802.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Partridge's  military  academy  at  Norwich. 
Vt..  and  on  the  removal  of  that  institution  to 
Middletown,  Conn.,  accompanied  it  as  a teacher. 
He  studied  law*  at  Middletown,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1830,  and  began  practice  at  Pittsburg. 
Pa.  In  1833  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  and  in 
1835  to  Pomerov,  Meigs  co„  Ohio,  where  he  became 
engaged  in  mining  and  manufacturing.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  State  constitutional  convention  in 
1850,  and  was  then  elected  a representative  in  con- 
gress as  a Republican,  serving  from  3 Deo.,  1855, 
till  3 March,  1859,  and  declining  a renomination. 
He  was  a member  of  the  peace  congress  of  1801. 
and  was  again  elected  to  congress,  serving  from  4 
July,  1861.  till  3 March,  1803.  He  has  bam  a 
i member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Ohio  university 
I during  the  last  forty  years,  and  has  been  five  times 
a member  of  the  general  convention  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  church  of  the  United  States. 
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HORWITZ,  Phinean  Jonathan,  surgeon,  h.  in  I 
Baltimore,  Md..  8 March,  1822.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  and  at  Jefferson 
medical  college.  In  1847  he  entered  the  U.  8. 
navy  u-  assistant  surgeon,  and  during  the  Mexican 
war  va<  in  charge  of  the  naval  hospital  at  Tobaa- 
ea  From  1858  till  1865  he  was  assistant  to  the 
bureau  of  medicine,  and  chief  of  that  bureau  in  i 
1855- ’9.  lie  was  promoted  surgeon  19  April.  1861,  ! 
commissioned  medical  inspector  8 March,  1871,  j 
medical  director  80  June.  1878,  and  was  retired  I 
with  the  relative  rank  of  captain  in  1885.  His  office  | 
as  assistant  to  the  bureau  of  medicine  and  surgery 
during  the  war  involved  the  adjustment  of  all  the 
pensions  that  accrued  to  the  wounded  and  to  the  i 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  killed  in  the  navy;  the 
tabulation  of  medical  and  surgical  statistics;  and 
the  general  management  of  all  financial  matters  , 
pertaining  to  the  office.  Dr.  Horwitz  projected  and  j 
coast  meted  the  Naval  hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

H OS  AUK,  David,  scientist,  b.  in  New  York  i 
citv,  81  Aug..  1769;  d.  there,  22  I>ee.,  1885.  His  I 
father  was  a Scotch  artillery  officer,  who  served  at 
the  capture  of  Louisburg  in  1758.  David  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1789,  and  received  his 
nodical  degree  in 
the  College  of  Phil- 
adelphia in  1791.  j 
He  then  removed 
to  Alexandria,  Va^  | 
practised  there  a 
year,  and  in  1792 
went  to  England 
and  Scotland  for 
study.  In  1794  he 
returned  to  New 
York  with  the  first  | 
collection  of  min-  i 
ends  that  had  l>een 
introduced  into 
this  country,  ami 
the  duplicate  col- 
-e.  lection  of  plants 

^ \ from  the  herbari- 
um of  Linnapus, 
which  now  constitutes  a part  of  the  museum  of 
the  Lyceum  of  natural  history  of  New  York.  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  natural  history  in  Co- 
lumbia college  in  1795.  and  became  the  partner 
of  its  first  president,  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  succeed- 
ing Dr.  William  Pitt  Smith  in  the  chair  of  ma- 
teria mcdica  in  1797,  and  combining  its  duties 
with  that  of  botany.  In  1807  he  became  professor 
of  midwifery  and  surgery  in  the  College  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  afterward  occupying  the  chairs 
of  the  theory  ami  practice  of  medicine  ami  obstet- 
rics and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children  until 
1826,  when,  with  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  Dr.  John 
W.  Francis,  and  others,  he  organized  the  raedi- 
cal  department  of  Rutgers  college,  which  was 
closed  in  1880.  At  different  periods  he  was  phy- 
sician to  the  New  York  hospital  and  the  Bloom- 
ingdale  asylum.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
the  first  president  of  the  New  York  historical  so- 
ciety in  188Q-’8,  president  of  the  Horticultural,  the  i 
Literary,  and  the  Philosophical  societies,  and  estab- 
lished the  Elgin  botanic  garden.  He  edited,  with 
hie  friend  and  pupil.  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  the 
“American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Monthly” 
iftl810-‘14.  I>r.  Ilosack  made  a special  study  of  i 
yellow  fever,  having  himself  suffered  from  the  dis- 
e*se,and  his  report  on  its  character  is  one  of  the  j 
h**  that  has  ever  been  published.  His  paper  on 
**“pous  Disorders'’  and  his  treatise  on 
* Tore  republished  by  the  Royal  society  of 


London  (1794).  His  “ Hortus  Elginensis."  a scien- 
tific catalogue  of  his  own  collection  of  plants,  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  botany.  He  was  the  first 
surgeon  in  this  country  to  tie  the  femoral  artery  at 
the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  and  introduced  as 
early  as  1795  the  operation  for  hydrocele  by  injec- 
tion. lie  published,  besides  many  medical  and 
scientific  papers.  ••  Memoir  of  Hugh  Williamson, 
M.  I)."  (New  York,  1820);  “ Essays  on  Various  Sub- 
jects of  Medical  Science " (1824~’80) ; “System  of 
Practical  Nosology  ” (1829);  “ Memoirs  of*  DeWitt 
Clinton  ” (1829) ; and  “ Lectures  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,”  edited  by  Henry  W.  Du- 
one  het  (New  York,  1888). — His  son,  Alexander 
Eddy,  physician,  b.  in  New  York  city,  6 April, 
1805;  d.  in  Newport,  R.  L.  2 March,’ 1871,  was 
prevented  by  delicate  health  from  receiving  a col- 
legiate education.  He  was  graduated  in  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1824,  and 
spent  the  years  1885-*?  in  study  in  Paris.  Relum- 
ing to  the  United  States  in  1828  he  settled  in  New 
York,  devoting  himself  especially  to  the  practice 
of  surgery,  and  was  the  first  practitioner  in  the 
city  that  administered  ether  as  an  amesthetic.  He 
invented  in  1853  an  instrument  for  rendering  the 
operation  for  staphylorraphy  more  complete  in  its 
minutin',  was  the  first  to  introduce  Symes’s  ojs- ra- 
tion of  exsection  of  the  elbow  into  this  country, 
and  devoted  much  time  and  study  to  the  various 
modes  of  inflicting  capital  punishment,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  most  humane  method. 
For  many  years  he  was  attending  surgeon  of  the 
marine  hospital,  and  was  a prineijwil  organizer  of 
Ward’s  island  hospital.  Among  his  original  pa- 
pers are  “ Description  of  an  Instrument  for  tying 
Deep-seated  Arteries”  and  "Seventy-three  Cases 
of  Lithotomy  by  a Peculiar  Operation  without 
dividing  the  Prostate  Gland,  all  Successful.”  Ilia 
widow,  recently  deceased,  left  $70,000  to  the  New 
York  academy  of  medicine  as  a memorial  of  her 
husband,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Purple. 
Dr.  ilosack  published  a pamphlet  on  “ Arursthesia. 
with  Cases,  being  the  First  Instance  of  the  Use 
of  Ether  in  New  York,”  and  also  a “History  of 
the  Case  of  the  Late  John  Kearney  Rodgers,  M.  D.” 
(New  York.  1851V 

H OS  FORD.  Oramel,  educator,  b.  in  Thetford. 
Vt.  7 May,  1820.  He  was  graduated  at  Oberlis 
college,  Ohio,  in  1848,  became  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy  in  Olivet  college,  Mich.,  in 
1846,  and  at  the  same  time  was  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  there.  Ill  1S<14  he  was  elected 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  state  of 
Michigan.  He  published  "School  Laws  of  Michi- 
gan, with  Notes  and  Forms”  (Ann  Arbor,  1869). 

HOSKIN,  Robert,  wood-engraver,  b.  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  10  Feb.,  1842.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  and  studied  drawing  at  the  Brook- 
lyn institute,  where  he  received  the  Graham  medal 
in  1858.  He  received  the  gold  medul  for  engraving 
at  the  Paris  salon  in  1883,  and  the  same  year,  at 
the  French  government  exhibition,  his  exhibit  was 
placed  in  the  niche  of  honor.  At  the  international 
exhibition  of  the  graphic  arts,  held  at  Vienna  in 
1887,  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  honor  for  his 
engraving  of  “Cromwell  visiting  Milton,”  Mr. 
Hoekin’s  work  shows  great  delicacy  and  truth- 
fulness, with  a feeling  for  line  and  tone.  He  is  at 
present  (1887)  an  engraver  for  magazines. 

HOSKINS,  George  Gilbert,  congressman,  b. 
in  Bennington,  N.  Y.,  24  Dec.,  1824.  lie  engaged 
in  business  in  Bennington  in  early  life,  was  town- 
elerk  for  many  years,  and  justice  of  the  peace  from 
1851  till  1865.  lie  was  postmaster  of  Bennington 
through  the  administration  of  Taylor  and  Fillmore- 
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and  again  under  Lincoln.  In  1800,  1865,  and 
1866  he  was  a member  of  the  legislature,  and  was 
sneaker  of  the  house  in  1865.  He  was  commis- 
sioner of  public  accounts  in  1868-71,  and  in  May, 
1871,  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  collector 
of  internal  revenue  for  the  29th  district  of  New 
York,  resigning  in  1878  to  become  a member  of 
congress,  having  been  elected  as  a Republican.  He 
served  till  1877.  and  wa*  a defeated  candidate  for 
re-election  in  1878,  became  lieutenant-governor  of 
New  York  in  1870,  and  was  a delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican convention  held  in  Chicago  in  1880. 

HOSKINS,  Nathan,  author,!),  in  Wethersfield, 
Vt..  27  April,  1795;  d.  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  21 
April,  1860.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in 
1820,  taught  in  St.  Allans,  Vt.,  in  1821-'2,  and  the 
next  ten  years  practised  law  in  Vergennes,  Vt..  and 
edited  “The  Vermont  Aurora.’*  In  1831 -'9  he^ re- 
sided in  Rennington,  and  in  1840  removed  to  Will- 
iamstown.  Mass.  He  published  “ History  of  Ver- 
mont” (1831);  “Notes  on  the  West**  (1838);  ami 
*•  The  Bennington  Court  Controversy  and  Strictures 
on  Civil  Liberty  in  the  United  States”  (1847-’8). 

IIOSMER,  (ieorge  Washington,  educator,  b. 
in  Canton,  Mass.,  in  1804;  d.  there.  5 July,  1881. 
lie  was  graduated  at  Hurvard  in  1826.  and  at  the 
divinity-school  there  in  18230.  He  was  i>astor  of 
the  Unitarian  church  in  Northfield,  Mass.,  the 
next  two  years  and  a half,  ami  from  1835  was  pas- 
tor in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  till  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Antioch  college.  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  in 
1862*  While  discharging  these  duties  he  was  also 
non-resident  professor  of  divinity  in  the  Unitarian 
theological  school  at  Meadville,  Pa  Resigning 
the  presidency  of  Antioch  in  1872,  he  continued 
the  next  year  to  occupy  the  chair  of  history  and 
ethics  there.  From  1873  till  1879  he  was  |)astor 
of  the  Chunning  religious  society  of  Boston,  Mass. 
I)r.  Hostner  was  ono  of  the  most  noted  preachers 
in  the  Unitarian  church  of  his  day. — His  son, 
James  Kendall,  author,  b,  in  Nortnfield,  Mass., 
29  Jan.,  1834,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1855. 
During  the  civil  war  he  served  in  the  52d  regiment 
of  Massachusetts  volunteers.  lie  was  professor  in 
Antioch  college  in  1886-’72,  in  1872-4  occupied 
tlie  chair  of  English  and  German  literature  in  the 
University  of  Missouri,  and  in  1874  was  elected  to 
a similar  professorship  in  Washington  university, 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  where  he  now  (1887)  resides.  Ilo 
has  published  "The  Color-Guard"  (Boston,  1864); 
“The  Thinking  Bayonet”  (1865):  “A  Short.  His- 
tory of  German  Literature”  (St.  Louis,  1879); 
*•  Life  of  Samuel  Adams  ” (“  American  Statesmen  ” 
series,  Boston.  1885);  and  “Story  of  the  Jews” 
(“Story  of  the  Nations”  series.  New  York,  1886). 

HOSMER,  Harriet,  sculptor,  b.  in  Watertown. 
Mass.,  6 Oct.,  1830.  She  was  a delicate  child,  ami 
was  encouraged  by  her  father,  a physician,  to  pur- 
sue a course  of  physical  training  by  which  she  be- 
came expert  in  rowing,  skating,  and  riding.  She 
travelled  alone  in  the  western  wilderness,  and  vis- 
ited the  Dakota  Indians.  She  began  to  model  in 
clay  at  an  early  age,  and,  after  completing  her 
school  education  in  Lenox.  Mass.,  followed  the 
course  of  anatomical  instruction  in  the  St.  Louis 
medical  college,  and  practised  modelling  at  home, 
after  receiving  a few  lessons  in  Boston.  Her  first 
work  was  a reduced  copy  of  Canova’s  Napoleon, 
which  was  soon  followed  by  an  ideal  head  called 
“ Hesper."  exhibited  in  Boston  in  1852.  Going  to 
Rome  with  her  father  and  Charlotte  Cushman  in 
Novetnlier  of  the  same  year,  she  entered  the  studio 
of  John  Gibson,  the  English  sculptor.  She  copied 
from  the  antique,  ami  executed  ideal  busts  of 
••  Daphne  "and  “Medusa,”  which  attracted  much 


attention.  “(Enone.”  her  first  figure  of  full  size, 
was  completed  in  1855.  In  the  summer  of  the 
same  year  she  modelled  a statue  of  “ Puck  " in  a 
style  so  spirited 
and  original  that 
nearly  thirty  copies 
were  ordered,  and 
her  reputation  was 
established  in  her 
own  country.  It 
was  followed  by  a 
companion  figure 
of  similar  concep- 
tion, called  “ Wiil- 
o’-the-Wisp.”  In 
1857  the  reclining 
stat  ue  of  “ Beatrice 
Cenci  ” was  com- 
pleted for  the  St. 
jouis  public  li- 
brary, and  in  the 
following  winter 
she  executed  a 
monument  that  found  a place  in  the  church  of  San 
Andrea  del  Frate  in  Rome.  The  colossal  statue  of 
“ Zeiiobiu,”  on  which  she  worked  for  two  years  as- 
siduously, and  to  the  detriment  of  her  health,  was 
completed  in  1859 ; followed  by  a statue  of  Thomas 
II.  Benton,  that  was  cast  in  bronze,  and  erected  in 
Lafayette  park,  St  Louis.  Among  her  other  works 
are  a “Sleeping  Fawn.”  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Dublin  exhibition  of  1865  and  the  Paris  exhibition 
of  1867 ; a fountain  representing  a siren  and  cupids; 
a statue  of  the  queen  of  Naples  as  the  “ Heroine  of 
Ga£ta”;  a fountain  representing  the  myth  of  Ily- 
ins and  the  water-nymphs ; a monument  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln;  and  a gateway  for  an  art-gallery  in 
England.  The  “ Sleeping  Fawn,”  which  was  twice 
repeated,  was  followed  by  a com  pan  ion -piece  called 
the  “Waking  Fawn.”  Miss  Flosmer  resides  in 
Rome.  Besides  her  skill  in  sculpture,  which  is 
executive  and  technical  rather  than  creative,  she 
has  exhibited  talents  for  designing  and  construct- 
ing machinery,  and  devising  new  processes,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  her  own  art.  such  as  a 
method  of  converting  the  ordinary  limestone  of 
Italy  into  marble,  and  a peculiar  process  of  mod- 
elling, in  which  the  rough  shape  of  a statue  is  first 
made  in  plaster,  on  which  a coating  of  wax  is  laid 
for  working  out  the  finer  forms. 

IIOSMER,  Jean.  actress,  b.  near  Boston.  Mass., 
29  Jan.,  1842.  She  first  appeared  on  the  stage  in 
a ballet  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  and  rose  to  be  a star  ac- 
tress, performing  the  part  of  Juliet  at  the  Chestnut 
street  theatre,  Philadelphia  in  December,  1858. 
Soon  afterward  she  retired  from  the  stage,  but  re- 
turned in  May,  I860,  when  she  played  the  part  of 
Camille  at  the  Winter  Garden  theatre,  New  York, 
and  subsequently  performed  with  success  in  the 
prineiiml  cities  of  Hie  United  States. 

IIOSMER,  Margaret,  novelist,  h.  in  Philadel- 
phia Pn..  in  1880.  She  was  educated  in  the  public? 
schools  of  that  city,  went  to  California  in  1852.  aud 
settled  in  San  Francisco,  where  she  became  prin- 
eipal  of  a public  school.  Returning  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1860,  she  engaged  in  literary  work,  pub- 
lished two  novels,  and  contributed  to  magazines. 
In  1864  she  returned  to  .San  Francisco,  but  since 
1875  has  resided  in  Philadelphia  She  has  pub- 
lished two  novels,  “The  Morrisons”  (New  York. 
1863),  and  “Blanche  Gilroy”  (1864),  and  aliout 
twenty-five  volumes  for  juvenile  readers. 

HOSMER.  Titua,  statesman,  b.  in  Watertown. 
Conn.,  in  1736;  d.  there,  4 Aug.,  1780.  Ilia  grand- 
father, Col.  Thomas  Titus,  of  Hawkhurst,  England, 
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an  officer  in  Cromwell's  army,  came  to  Boston  on 
the  accession  of  Charin'  II.,  and  afterward  .sett In! 
in  Middletown.  Titns  was  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1757.  practised  law.  was  a member  of  the  council 
and  of  the  assembly  of  177H-’8,  sjwakcr  in  1777. 
■erred  in  the  Continental  congress  of  1778-’y,  and 
in  1780  became  a lodge  of  the  maritime  court  of 
appeals  of  the  United  Stales.  He  was  the  patron 
of  Joel  Bartow,  who  wrote  n much-admired  elegy 
on  his  death. — His  son.  Stephen  Titus,  jurist.  \x. 
in  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1763;  d.  there.  5 Aug., 
1834.  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1782,  and  settled  hi 
the  practice  of  law  at  Middletown  in  1785.  For 
two  years  and  a half  he  was  a member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  state 
constitution  was  chief  justice  of  Connecticut  from 
1815 till  1838. — Titus’s  brother.  Timothy,  surgeon, 
b.  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1740*.  d.  in  Canan- 
daigua, N.  Y„  in  1820,  was  an  officer  in  the  Con- 
tinental army,  served  throughout  the  war.  and  for 
two  years  and  a half  was  surgeon  on  Washington’s 
staff.  He  removed  to  Ontario  county,  N.  Y..  when* 
h » was  one  of  the  first,  two  settlements  in  the  wil- 
derness. In  1788  he  was  apitointcd  first  judge  of 
the  county. — Timothy’s  son,  George,  lawyer,  b.  in 
Farmington.  Conn.,  jk)  Aug.,  1781 : d.  in  Chicago, 
DL,  6 March,  1861,  received  a classical  education, 
studied  law,  and.  after  practising  a year  in  Can- 
andaigua removed  to  Avon,  N.  Y.  During  the 
war  of  1812  he  served  on  the  western  frontier.  He 
was  elected  district  attorney  of  Livingston  county 
in  1820.  and  a member  of  the  legislature  in  1823-*o, 
declined  a rcnominution,  and  resumed  practice. 
—George's  son,  William  Henry  Curler,  poet,  b. 
in  Avon,  N.  Yl,  25  May,  1814:  <1.  there,  28  May, 
1877.  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont 
in  1841,  studied  law,  and  became  a master  iti  chan- 
cery at  Avon,  and  in  1854  was  ap{>ointed  clerk  in 
the  New  York  city  custom-house.  He  was  a stu- 
dent of  Indian  character  and  lore,  and  travelled  ex- 
tamivilr  among  the  trilies  of  Florida  and  Wifloon- 
sin.  His  mother  was  an  accomplished  woman,  ami 
spoke  several  Indian  dialects,  Hi*  publications  are 
“The  Fall  of  Tocumaeh,"  a drama  (Avon,  1830); 
“The  Theme*  of  Song”  (Rochester.  1834);  “The 
Pioneer*  of  Western  New  York”  (Boston,  1838); 
“The  Months”  (1847);  “ Yonnondio,  or  the  War* 
Hors  of  Genesee  ’ (New  York,  1844) ; “ Bird-Notes  ” 
(1850);  “Indian  Traditions  and  Songs”  (1850); 
“Legend  of  the  Senecas”  (1850);  and  “ Poetical 
Worn,”  a collection  of  the  preceding  (2  vol*.,  1854). 

HOSSKT,  or  OSSET,  GillU,  colonist,  h.  in 
Holland;  d.  on  Delaware  bay  in  December,  1631. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  command  of  a Dutch 
colony,  known  as  the  fk»  Vries  expedition,  which 
wn»  sent  out  by  a I'ompany  of  pat mons,  and  (tailed 
from  the  Texel.  12  Dec.,  1630.  in  the  ship  “ Wal- 
rus." Thojr  arrived  probably  in  March,  1681,  and 
landed  on  the  South  (or  Delaware) bay  at  the  Hoerkil 
(or  Lewis  creek),  where  they  Milled,  being  the  firet 
colony  on  Delaware  bay  (or  river).  They  built  a 
bouse  “well  beset,  with  tuilisades  in  place  of  breast- 
works.” and  named  it  Fort  Optlandt.  Tliis  served 
the  colony,  which  consist's!  of  thirty-two  men.  as 
s (dace  of  defence,  a dwelling,  and  a storehouse. 
Conformably  to  the  custom  of  the  Dutch,  Com  mis- 
ery Hornet  erected  a pillar,  hearing  a niece  of  tin, 
on  which  were  traced  the  nrmsof  the  United  Neth- 
erlands. This  w*a»  innocently  removed  by  an  In- 
dian. which  act  was  viewed  by  H onset  as  a national 
JHtflhnd, aooording  to  I>c  Vries,  “those  in  com- 
mode such  ado  about  it  that  the 
was  done,  wont  away 
it,"  whereat  the 
attacked  the  colo- 


I nists,  and  Commander  Hornet  and  his  entire  com- 
I i»any  won*  treacherously  and  brutally  murdered. 
Ilosset  had  previously  been  in  this  count rv.  when 
he  was  selected  by  Minuet  to  make  purchases  of 
lands  from  the  Indians  on  the  North  river,  and  in 
1631,  shortly  after  his  arrival  on  the  Delaware,  he, 
with  Capt.  lieges  of  the  “ Walrus,”  made  a pur- 
chase of  lands  for  Godyn  and  Bloemaert  in  what 
is  now  Cane  May.  N.  J. 

HOST  LOT.  Louis,  clergyman,  b.  in  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y.,  It)  Nov.,  1848;  n.  in  Rome,  Italy,  1 
Feb..  1884.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  New  York  city,  in  1868,  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  pursued  a course  of  the- 
ology. He  was  ordained  priest  in  1873,  was  aje 
pointed  vice-rector  of  the  American  college  of 
Rome,  and  afterward  became  its  rector.  The  col- 
lege was  in  debt,  and  he  not  only  succeeded  in  pay- 
ing it,  but  acquired  sufficient  funds  to  enable  him 
t»>  puiehaw a country  llOOM  in  Palestrina  for  tbo 
use  of  the  students  during  the  summer  months. 
The  American  college  as  an  educational  institu- 
tion soon  begun  (o  rank  first  among  the  colleges  of 
the  Propaganda  under  his  guidance.  Dr.  Ilostlot 
was  made  a roomlgnorof  the  second  class  for  the 
jiope,  and  was  afterward  raised  to  the  rank  of  do- 
mestic prelate  of  the  first  grade.  Mgr.  Ilostlot 
used  his  great  influence  in  Rome  for  the  benefit  of 
such  of  his  countrymen  as  visited  that  city.  He 
left  some  manuscripts  which  he  was  about  to  pub- 
lish at  the  time  of  hi*  death. 

HOTCHKISS.  Benjamin  Berkely,  inventor, 
b.  in  Connecticut  in  18d0;  d.  in  Paris,  France.  14 
Feb.,  1885.  He  was  brought  up  ns  a machinist, 
and  as  early  as  1850  designed  a rifle  field-gun. 
which  was  purchased  by  the  Mexican  government. 
In  I860  he  submit  ted  to  the  U.  S.  government  an 
improved  system  of  rifling-belt  and  percussion 
fuse  for  projectiles,  and  after  their  adoption  he 
engaged  in  their  manufacture  in  New  York.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  more  Hotchkiss  shells  were  used 
than  any  other  variety  except  the  Parrott  shell. 
Mr.  Hotchkiss  visited  Paris  in  1867,  and  invented 
an  improved  metallic  cartridge-case  as  a substitute 
for  the  paper-case  then  used  in  the  French  army. 
This  form  was  purchased  bv  the  French  authori- 
ties, and  its  manufacture  begun  at  St.  Etienne. 
He  remained  in  Paris,  where  lu*  made  im)M>rtnnt 
improvements  in  the  guns  used  by  different  na- 
tions, including  his  revolving  cannon,  which  was 
adopted  in  Germany.  Holland.  Denmark,  Russia. 
Italy,  Austria,  Chili,  China,  Norway,  and  the 
Unibsl  States.  Ilia  next  invention  of  importance 
was  that  of  a magazine-rifle,  devised  in  1875. 
and  followed  in  1882  by  a uuick-ftring  gun  that 
has  since  been  adopted  in  France,  England,  and 
the  United  States.  During  1882  the  firm  of  Hotch- 
kiss and  Company  was  formed,  anti  the  jndicy  was 
introduced  of  manufacturing  the  guns  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries  using  them.  In  this  manner  con- 
nections were  established  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  England,  and  Russia.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  Mr.  Hotchkiss  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  first  artillery  engineer  in  the  world,  and  up  to 
July.  1886,  his  factories  hud  delivered  5,037  guns, 
of  which  but  two  had  ever  failed.  The  Hotchkiss 
ordnance  company,  in  which  the  three  original 
partners  are  managing  directors,  was  formed  in 
1887.  and  arrangements  were  made  by  t he  U.  S. 
government  for  the  establishment  of  one  of  the 
company’s  factories  in  this  count  rv. 

HOTCHKISS.  James  Harvey.  clergyman,  b. 
in  Cornwall,  Conn.,  23  Feb.,  1781  ; d.  in  Pratts- 
hnrgh,  N.  Y..  21  Sept.,  1851.  He  was  graduated  at 
| Williams  in  INK),  and  stationed  at  Pmttshurg  from 
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1809  till  1830.  He  published  “ History  of  the 
Churches  of  Western  New  York  ” (New  York,  1851). 

HOTCHKISS,  Velonft  Rnutiriy,  clergyman, 
b.  in  Spafford,  Onondaga  oo.,  N.  Y..  3 June,  1815; 
d.  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  4 Jan.,  1882.  lie  was  gradu- 
ated at  Madison  university  in  1835,  and.  entering 
the  Baptist  theological  seminary  at  Hamilton, 
studied  there  three  years,  and  was  ordained  in  1888 
as  pastor  of  a church  in  Poultney,  Vt  He  was 
successively  in  charge  of  churches,  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y\,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  till 
1854,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  eccle- 
siastical history  in  the  Baptist  theological  seminary 
at  Rochester,  and  afterward  to  that  of  the  Hebrew 
language  and  literature.  In  1884  he  was  recalled 
to  his  former  charge  in  Buffalo,  continuing  at  the 
same  time  his  connection  with  the  theological 
seminary.  In  1889  he  resigned  his  professorship 
and  devoted  himself  to  pastoral  work  till  18711, 
when  increasing  age  and  infirmities  induced  his 
resignation.  In  1880  he  delivered  a course  of  lec- 
tures on  “ Expository  Preaching  ” l>efore  the  Bap- 
tist theological  seminaries  in  Rochester.  N.  Y ., 
Chicago.  III.,  Woodstock,  Canada,  and  the  State 
ministerial  association  of  Michigan.  He  received 
the  decree  of  I).  I).  from  Madison  university. 

H0lTI)AN,  Lne  du.  French  hydrogrnnher,  b.  in 
Rennes  in  1811 ; d.  in  Paris  iu  1846.  He  entered 
the  navy,  and  was  a lieutenant  in  the  French  fleet 
that  blockuded  Buenos  Avres  in  1840-’3.  He  was 
sent  several  times  to  make  hydrographic  observa- 
tions through  the  country,  was  in  Buenos  Ayres  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  riots  that  desolated  that  city 
in  April,  1843,  and  barely  escaped  death.  Return- 
ing to  France  in  December  of  the  same  year,  ho 
published  **  Ilistoireet  vue  pittoresques  des  sites  de 
Buenos  Ayres”  (Paris,  1844);  “ Le  systeme  pluvial 
■dans  I'Amcrinue  du  8ud”  (1844);  “lx*  cours  du 
Parana  juaqua  sa  junction  avoc  le  Paraguay” 
<2  vols.,  1845,  with  charts);  and  “ Releve  hydro- 
graphique  de  1’ Uruguay  ” (2  vols.,  1845, ’with 
charts).  After  his  death  appeared  “La  situation 
politique  de  l’Amerique  du  Sud,  et  de  1’avenir  de 
cos  pays”  (Paris,  1848);  “ Relevc  hydrographique 
du  cours  du  Paraguay  ” (1846) ; and  “ 1 lydrograpnie 
ct  geodesie  de  rAinerinue  du  Sud  ” (1847). 

HOI  DE,  Frederick,  Canadian  journalist,  b.  in 
Riviere  du  Loup,  Canada,  23  Sept.,  1847.  lie  was 
educated  at  Nicolet  college,  edited  ('anadian  jmi- 

C*rs  in  the  United  States  for  six  years,  and  in  1874 
icaiuc  editor  of  the  “ Nouveau  Monde  ” of  Mon- 
treal. While  in  the  United  States  he  initiated  the 
movement  for  the  return  of  Canadians  iu  that 
country  to  Canada,  which  was  afterward  partially 
adopted  bv  the  Dominion  and  Quebec  governments. 
Mr.  lloude  was  elected  to  the  Dominion  parlia- 
ment in  1879  as  a Conservative.  He  advocates  the 
commercial  independence  of  Canada. 

HOUDETOT,  Francois  Fun  riot  de  (hoo-deh- 
to’),  French  adventurer,  b.  in  Avranehes  in  1617; 
d.  in  Martinique  in  1659.  Ho  entered  the  service 
of  the  West  Indian  company,  ami  went  in  1633  to 
St.  Christopher,  and  afterward  to  Martinique. 
When  the  newly  appointed  governor-general  of  St. 
Christopher,  Patroelo  do  Thoisy,  sought  help  of 
Diel  Duparquet,  governor  of  Martinique,  against 
the  rebel  commander,  Ixmvilliera  de  Poincy,  Du- 
parquet left  Uoudetot  in  command.  The  expedi- 
tion proved  unsuccessful,  and  Poincy,  sailing  for 
Martinique,  summoned  Houdetot  to  submit  to  his 
authority,  promising  him  the  government  of  the 
colour.  Houdetot  sternly  refused*  mid,  having 
called  to  arms  every  able-lxxlied  man  in  the  colo- 
ny, obliged  Poincy  to  retire,  securing  also  the  re- 
lease of  Duparquet  iu  1648.  Meanwhile  he  had 


successfully  terminated  a rebellion  that  had  been 
incited  by  Cant.  Boutain.  an  agent  of  Poincv,  in 
1648.  The  colony  being  again  pacified,  Houdetot 
was  sent  with  a force  of  100  men  to  Santa-Alnusia, 
or  Santa  Lucia,  conquered  it  from  the  Carilw  in 
1648,  and.  importing  some  laborers  from  Marti- 
nique. established  a colony.  Two  years  later  Du- 
parquet added  the  government  of  Granada  to  that 
of  Santa  Lucia,  and  Houdetot  conquered  and  colo- 
nized that  island.  In  1654  the  Caribs,  incited  by  a 
half-breed  Englishman  named  Warner.  Itcgan  a 
bloody  war,  lasting  three  years,  in  which  the 
French  were  several  times  on  the  verge  of  ruin. 
Houdetot,  with  a handful  of  soldiers,  contrived  to 
pacify  his  own  governments,  and  landing  in  Mar- 
tinique rescued  Duparquet.  who  had  been  sur- 
rounded in  his  house,  wounded,  and  his  forces  re- 
duced to  twelve  men,  and,  chasing  the  Carihs, 
inflicted  on  them  a decisive  defeat.  Duparquet 
died  in  the  following  year,  leaving  the  government 
of  Martinique  to  his  wife,  with  a recommendation 
to  seek  the  udvice  of  Houdetot ; but  the  violent 
temper  of  Mme.  Duparquet  brought  about  troubles, 
during  which  Iloucletot  found  a premature  death. 

HOI1  DON,  Jean  Antoine  (oo-don),  French 
sculptor,  b.  in  Versailles,  France,  20  March,  1740; 
d.  in  Paris,  15  July.  1828.  He  studied  his  art  un- 
der Michel  Ange  Slodtz,  and  later  under  Pigale, 
and  while  in  the  Eoole  des  Itcaux  arts,  w hen  only 
nineteen  years  of  age.  took  the  first  prize  for  sculp- 
ture, which  involved  a residence  in  Italy.  He  sjicnt 
ten  years  in  Rome  at  a |>eriod  when  the  exca- 
vation of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  the 
writings  of  Winckelmami,  had  given  now  impulse 
to  art.  Among  other  works  he  there  finished  a 
colossal  statue  of  St.  Bruno,  of  which  Clement 
XIV.  said:  “He  would  speak,  if  the  rule  of  his 
order  did  not  prescribe  silence,”  Returning  to 
Paris,  he  executed  during  the  next  fifteen  years 
many  masterpieces,  which  placed  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  French  sculptors  and  procured  his  admis- 
sion to  the  academy.  In  1785  he  accompanied 
Franklin  to  the  United  States  to  prepare  a model 
for  the  statue  of  Washington  which  nad  been  or- 
dered by  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  passed  two 
weeks  at  Mount  Vernon  for  that  purpose.  The 
statue,  bearing  the  sculptor's  legend,  “ Fait  par 
Houdon,  citoyen  fran^ais,  1788,”  and  which  now 
stands  in  the  hall  of  the  capitol  at  Richmond,  is 
clad  in  the  uniform  of  an  American  Revolutionary 
officer,  and.  according  to  the  testimony  of  personal 
friends  of  Washington,  is  in  many  respects  the 
best  representation  of  him  that  ever  lias  been  made. 
Among  Houdon ’s  later  works  were  busts  of  Napo- 
leon and  Josephine,  and  other  celebrities  of  the 
first  empire,  and  the  noted  statue  of  Cicero  in  the 
palace  of  theLuxembourg.  After  the  execution  of 
the  latter  work  he  lost  his  memory,  and  was  com- 
pelled  to  give  up  his  profession.  He  had  none  of 
the  other  common  infirmities  of  age,  and  so  vener- 
able was  his  apjxarHnoe  that  the  artist  Gerard 
introduced  him  m his  picture,  “Entry  of  Henri 
IV.  into  Paris,”  as  one  of  the  magistrates  wrho  pre- 
sented the  king  with  the  keys  of  the  city. 

HOUGH,  Franklin  Beniamin  (huff),  author, 
b.  in  Martinsburg,  N.  Y.,  20  July,  1820 ; d.  in  Low- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  6 June.  1885.  His  father,  Dr.  Horatio  G. 
Hough,  emigrated  from  Southwick,  Moss.,  and  was 
the  first  physician  in  Ixmris  county,  N.  Y.  Frank- 
lin was  graduated  at  Union  in  1H43,  and  at  Cleve- 
land medical  college  in  1848,  and,  after  teaching 
for  several  years,  practised  medicine  in  Somer- 
ville, N.  Y.,  in  1848-’52.  and  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in 
1854-’60.  In  1862  he  entered  the  U.  & volunteer 
service  as  regimental  surgeon,  and  served  nine 
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months  in  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  campaigns. 
He  then  settled  in  Lowville,  N.  V.,  and  devoted 
hiraacif  to  scientific  and  historical  studies.  He 
was  superintendent  of  the  state  census  in  1865. 
preparing  tin*  pntnphb-t  «.f  jnitWWHOB  bj  Older  of 
the  legislature,  and  for  several  years  was  chief  of 
the  forestry  division  of  the  U.  S.  department  of 
agriculture.  He  published.  besides  many  pum- 
poleta,  reviews,  and  essays,  “ A Catalogue  of  Plants 
tn  Lewis  and  Franklin  Counties,  N.  Y.”  < Alban v, 
1847) : “History  of  St.  I^awrenee  and  Franklfn 
Counties,  N.  Y.”  (1853):  “Plan  for  seizing  and 
i-mming  to  New  York  William  Goffs,  the  Regicide  ” 
(1855) ; “ Papers  relating  to  Cromwell  County, 
X.  V.”  (1858);  “Proceedings  of  the  Com  miss  ion- 
ersof  Indian  Affairs” (18(11):  an  annotated  transla- 
tion of  Badan’s  “Guerre  de  Criim'***.”  under  the 
title  of  *•  Military  and  Hospital  Camps”  (New 
York.  1868);  “History  of  liuryea’s  Cumpaign" 
(1854);  “ Washington iana,  or  Memorials  of  the 
Ikath  of  George  Washington”  (Roxbury,  Mass., 
1865):  “The  Siege  of  Charleston,  May  12,  1780” 
(Albany,  1807);  “The  I>uly  of  Government  in  the 
Preservation  of  Forests ” (Salem,  1873);  “Ameri- 
can Biographical  Notes  "(Albany,  1875):  and4*  Re- 
port on  Forestry”  (Washington.  1878- *80). 

lion;  II.  George  Washington,  astronomer,  b. 
in  Tribes  Ilill,  Montgomery  oo.,  N.  Y..  24  Oct., 
1SJ6.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  in  1858,  and 
then  directed  his  attention  to  astronomy.  In  1880 
be  was  appointed  astronomer  and  director  of  the 
Dudley  observatory.  AlUiny.  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1874,  devoting  his  time  to  meridian 
observations  of  zone  stars  and  meteorology.  In 
1879  he  was  called  to  the  directorship  of  Dearborn 
observatory.  Chicago,  where  he  has  since  remained. 
ULs  work  in  this  place  has  included  micrometrical 
measurements  anti  discovery  of  double  stars,  and 
physical  observations  on  the  planet  Jupiter.  Of 
the  double  star*.  300  different  ones  have  been  dis- 
covered by  him,  and  a catalogue  of  209  prepared 
farnoWloiUon.  He  has  made  many  improvements 
in  the  apparatus  used  in  astronomy,  and  his  inven- 
tions include  a star-charting  machine(1882) : an  au- 
tomatic registering  and  printing  barometer  (1885); 
tiie  same  applied  to  the  thermometer  and  other  me- 
teorological apparatus  now  used  by  the  U.  S.  signal 
service  and  others  ( 1866) ; a barograph  and  thermo- 
graph for  recording  meteorological  phenomena  at 
definite  intervals,  also  used  by  the  U.  S.  signal 
service  (1889) ; a printing  chronograph  (1871).  re- 
modelled and  improved  (1885)  (this  is  the  only  print- 
ing chronograph  in  the  world);  a recording  chro- 
nograph (1879):  and  an  obeerving-seat  for  equato- 
rial telescope  (1880),  now  used  by  the  principal  ob- 
servatories in  the  UnitcdSlatcs.  Mon*  recently  he 
has  invented  a sensitometer  ami  an  exposing  l wise 
and  plate-holder  (1884).  He  is  a member  of  Miveral 
•cirntifle  societies,  and,  beaides  numerous  miscel- 
laneous contributions  on  astronomical  and  other 
scientific  subjects  to  American  and  foreign  jour- 
nal*, he  has  published  “ Annals  of  Dudley  Observa- 
tory” (2  vols..  Albany.  1H4WJ— ’71 ) and  “ Annual  Re- 
prtsnf  Dearliorn  Oliscrvatory  " (Chicago,  lHHO-’fi). 

HOl'GH,  Jacob  R„  physician,  h.  in  <’umar- 
JP*.  Lancaster  oo..  I*a.,  23  June,  1829.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  Michigan  in  1863,  and  for  two  years 
tanght  analytical  and  medical  chemistry  there,  but 
migned  a few  months  Udore  the  termination  of 
'!»*  civil  war.  to  enter  the  army.  He  practic'd  in 
Ohio  in  1868-‘72,  and  in  1875  became  profe-sor  of 
chemist rv  and  toxicology  in  Miami  medical  college, 
CW;  iere  he  has  resided  since  1873,  worik- 

,r  cal  and  consulting  chemist.  He 


I 


has  published  various  popers  on  chemical,  physical, 
and  medical  subjects,  ami  has  invented  numerous 
mechanical  and  technological  devices.  Among  his 
papers  are  “Chlorinated  Anaesthetics.”  “Report 
on  Medical  Chemistry,”  “First  Phases  of  Living 
Forms,”  “ Melanoidin,  a New  Compound,”  “ Origin 
of  Animal  11  rut."  and  “ Report  Of  the  Analysis  of 
School-room  Atmospheres,  in  the  tenth  annual 
report  of  the  Cincinnati  health  department  (1876.) 

HOUGH,  John  Stockton,  physician,  b.  in 
Yard  lev.  Rucks  co..  Pa..  5 Dec..  1845.  His  ances- 
tor. Richard  Hough,  of  Cheshire.  England,  was  a 
follower  of  William  Penn,  came  to  this  country  in 
1688.  and  bought  a large  tract  of  land,  now  Yard- 
ley,  Pa.  He  was  a member  of  the  Supreme  execu- 
tive council  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a representative 
in  the  provincial  assembly,  till  lie  was  drowned  in 
17tM.  John  Stockton  finished  his  preparatory  edu- 
cation at  the  Polytechnic  college.  Philadelphia, 
1887.  where  he  became  m— torof  chemistry  in  1870, 
and  wus  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1868,  and  in  that  year  became  adjunct 
professor  of  experimental  chemistry  at  the  Phila- 
delphia high-school.  He  was  a resident  physician 
to  the  Philadelphia  hospital,  1868-*9.  after*  which 
he  was  a physician  in  Philadelphia  till  1874.  He 
has  invented  a process  of  constructing  fire-proof 
building*,  and  various  surgical  instruments,  and  is 
the  author  of  numerous  papers  on  biology,  specula- 
tive physiology,  social  science,  vital  statistics,  etc., 
a complete  list  of  which  is  contained  in  the  “ Index 
Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon-General's 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  At  present  (1887)  he  is 
compiling  a bibliography  of  medical  literature. 

HOIUHTON.  Douglas.  naturalist,  b.  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.,21  Sept.,  1810;  d.  18  Oct,  1845.  At  an  early 
age  lie  removed  to  1'redonia,  N.  Y.  He  erected 
a hermitage  in  his  father’s  orchard,  where  he  began 
his  research  into  the  laws  of  nature.  Among  his 
experiment*  was  the  manufacture  of  |>crctiasion- 
powder,  which  hail  been  recently  invented.  An 
explosion  occurred  in  which  he  was  blown  up  with 
his  manufactory.  Although  receiving  no  serious 
injury,  he  bore  evidence  of  this  accident  through- 
out hi*  life,  lie  was  graduated  at  the  Rensselaer 
polytechnic  institute  in  1829,  remained  there  as 
assistant,  and  in  the  following  year  was  ap]»ointed 
adjunct  to  the  junior  professor  of  chemistry  and 
natural  history.  He  delivered  a course  of  scientific 
lectures  in  Detroit  in  1830,  which  attracted  large 
audiences.  In  1831  he  was  licensed  to  practise 
medicine  by  the  medical  society  of  Chautauqua 
county,  and  at  this  time  served  as  physician  and 
Ixitamst  on  the  government  expedition  organized 
bv  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  to  explore  the  sources  of 
Mississippi  river.  His  report  on  the  botany  of  this 
region  proved  his  extensive  knowledge  of  tine  flora 
of  the  northwest,  and  extended  his  reputation.  He 
settled  in  Det  roit,  where  he  practised  as  a physician 
and  surgeon  from  1832  till  1837,  when  he  projected 
the  geological  survey  of  Michigan, and  received  the 
appointment  of  state  geologist.  In  1838  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
chemistry  in  the  University  or  Michigan.  In  1840 
he  explored  the  southern  coast  of  I^ake  Superior, 
the  results  of  which  research  he  reported  to  the 
legislature.  In  1842  he  was  elected  mayor  of  De- 
troit. He  was  a member  of  the  National  institute 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  of  the  Boston  society  of 
natural  history,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Roval 
antiquarian  society  of  Copenhagen,  and  of  otfier 
scientific  and  literary  associations.  He  lost  his  life 
while  engaged  in  a new  government  survey  on  Lake 
Superior.  Anxious  to  arrive  at  his  destination,  he 
diu  not  heed  the  warning*  of  the  threatened  snow- 
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storm,  his  frail  boat  encountered  tho  violent  sea, 
and  he  H as  drowued. 

HOUGHTON,  George  Frederick,  jurist,  b.  in 
Guilford,  Vt.,  31  May,  1820:  d.  in  St.  Altians,  Vt., 
22  Feb.,  1870.  He  was  graduate!  at  the  University 
of  Vermont  in  1830,  studied  law.  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1841.  In  1848-’0  he  was  state  secre- 
tary of  civil  and  military  affairs,  and  in  1852- '3 
state’s  attorney  for  Franklin  county.  The  next 
year  he  established  the  “ Vermont  Transcript,”  and 
was  sulwequently  connected  with  the  “Church 
Journal,”  New  York.  Mr.  Houghton  was  a founder, 
ami  at  the  time  of  his  death  president,  of  the  Ver- 
mont historical  society,  and  had  contributed  largely 
to  historical  and  biographical  literature. 

HOUGHTON,  George  Washington  Wright, 
author,  b.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  12  Aug.,  1850. 
After  leaving  the  Cambridge  high-school  in  1808. 
he  became  editor  of  the  “Hub,”  a trmle-paper, 
published  in  New  York  city.  He  was  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  society  of  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  was  its  second  secretary.  He  is  the 
author  of  “Legend  of  St.  Olaf’s  Kirk”  (Boston, 
1881),  and  “ Niagara,  and  other  Poems  * (1883). 

HOUGHTON,  Henry  Clark,  physician,  b.  in 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  22  Jan.,  1837.  He  was  graduated 
at  Bridgewater  normal  school  in  1859,  where  he 
was  made  instructor.  He  received  his  medical 
degree  from  the  New  York  university  in  18(17,  and 
in  that  year  was  appointed  resident  physician  to 
the  Five  Points  house  of  industry,  which  place  he 
held  till  18(59.  From  18(58  till  1870  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  in  the  New  York  homoeopathic 
college,  and  from  18(59  till  1872  professor  of  physi- 
ology in  the  New  York  college  for  women.  In  18(58 
he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  New  York  oph- 
thalmic hospital,  which  post  he  now  holds  (1887). 
For  two  years  he  was  individual  relief  agent  in  the 
Christian  com  mission.  He  Is  now  dean  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  College  of  New  York  ophthalmic  hos- 
pital, professor  of  clinical  otology  in  New  York 
homoeopathic  medical  college,  president  of  the 
American  hnma>o|Mtthic  ophthaJiuological  and  ot il- 
logical society  since  1881,  and  president  of  the 
Honuconathic  medical  societies  of  New  York  coun- 
ty and  New  York  state.  He  is  the  author  of  **  Lec- 
tures on  Clinical  Otology  ” (Boston,  1885). 

HOUGHTON,  Henry  Oscar  (ho -ton),  publish- 
er, b.  in  Sut  ton.  Vt...  30  April,  1823.  He  Attended 
the  academy  in  Bradford,  Vt,,  learned  the  printer's 
trade  in  Burlington,  and  worked  at  it  in  Nunda. 
N.  Y.  He  wag  graduated  at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont in  184(5,  and 
failing  to  obtain  a 
place  as  teacher 
went  to  Boston  and 
engaged  as  reporter 
for  the 44 Traveller.” 
In  1849  he  became  a 
member  of  the  firm 
of  Bolles  & Hough- 
ton, printers,  in 
Cambridge.  Mass., 
and  in  1852  estab- 
lished iu  that  city 
the  Riverside  Press, 
under  t he  firm-name 
of  II.  O.  Houghton 
and  Co..  of  which 
he  is  still  (1887)  the 
head.  In  18(54  he  became  a member  of  the  pub- 
lishing-firm of  Uunl  and  Houghton,  which  in  [878 
was  succeeded  by  that  of  Houghton,  Osgood  and  Co., 
and  in  1880  by  that  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co. 
By  the  change  of  187b  it  acquired  the  large  list  of 


I the  old  Ticknor  and  Fields  house,  which  included 
many  famous  American  authors  of  the  generation 
1 of  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  Holmes, 
When  Mr,  Houghton  was  an  apprentice  in  Burling- 
| ton,  an  unknown  man  one  day  walked  into  the  of- 
fice, handed  him  a printed  slip,  and  said:  “My 
lad,  when  you  use  these  words,  siiell  them  as  here, 
thca/er,  writer,"  etc.  It  was  Noah  Webster,  who4*e 
great  dictionary  is  now  printed  at  the  Riverside 
Press,  where  several  presses  are  constantly  at  work 
upon  it.  Among  the  notable  liooks  that  nave  been 
produced  there  are  fac-simile  reprints  of  the  “ Bav 
Psalmo  Book,”  and  Cromwell's  “Souldier’s  Bible.'’ 
" Notes  on  Columbus,”  edited  by  Harrisse,  Win- 
sor’s  “History  of  America,”  and  the  illustrated 
edition  of  Longfellow's  works.  In  1872  Mr.  Hough- 
ton was  elected  mayor  of  Cambridge. 

HOUGHTON,  Sherman  O.,  lawyer,  b.  in  New 
York.  10  April,  1828.  His  grandfather  served  in 
the  Revolution,  and  his  father  was  a captain  of 
artillery  during  the  war  of  1812.  The  son  was 
educated  at  a commercial  institute  in  New  York, 
and  entered  the  army  as  a private  in  184(5,  serving 
throughout  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  being  pro- 
mote! to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  In  184(5  he  went 
to  California  by  Cape  Horn.  He  became  interested 
in  gold-mining,  ami  was  mayor  of  San  Jose  in 
1855-’6.  In  1857  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and. 
owing  to  his  knowledge  of  French  and  S(»anish, 
and  Spanish  and  Mexican  land-grants,  he  soon  ac- 
quired a large  practice.  During  the  civil  war  he 
served  as  inspector  of  militia.  He  was  elected  to 
congress  as  a Republican,  serving  from  1871  till 
1875  on  the  committees  on  post-offices  and  post- 
roads, the  Pacific  railroad,  and  weights  and  meas- 
ures. In  1881  he  was  appointed  a commissioner 
to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  U.  S.  mint  in 
San  Francisco.  Ho  now  (1887)  resides  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  and  practises  law. 

HOUSE,  Edward  Howard,  author,  b.  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  5 Sept.,  183(5.  His  father,  Timothy 
House,  b.  in  1814.  was  an  cnjgravcr  of  distinction, 
engaged  in  luank-note  engraving  from  1834  till  his 
I death  in  1804.  The  son  educated  himself,  and 
I from  1850  till  1853  studied  music,  and  during  this 
! period  his  light  orchestral  compositions  were  per- 
I formed  in  Boston,  He  was  also  an  engraver  on 
! steel  in  the  New  England  and  American  bank- 
I note  companies.  He  was  part  proprietor,  associate 
editor,  and  musical  and  dramatic  critic  of  the  Bos- 
| ton  “Courier”  from  1854  till  1858;  special  corre- 
i spondent,  associate  editor,  and  dramatic  and  mu- 
| steal  critic  of  the  New  York  “Tribune”  from  1859 
I (ill  1873;  on  the  editorial  stuff  of  the  New  York 
\ “ Times'*  in  1870;  and  from  1874  till  187(5  was  enr- 
! respondent  from  Ja(>an  and  Formosa  of  the  New 
I York  “ Herald.”  From  1871  till  1873  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  the  English  language  and  literature  in 
the  University  of  Tokio.  Japan,  lie  has  trav- 
elled through  North  and  South  America,  in  Eu- 
rope, Africa,  eastern  Asia,  Japan,  China,  and  un- 
explored jwrts  of  Formosa.  He  has  labored  with 
energy  for  fifteen  years  to  defend  Japan  from  for- 
eign powers,  and  especially  devoted  himself  to  se- 
curing the  return  of  the  “ Simonoseki  Indemnity  ” 
from  the  United  States  government,  which  was 
effected  in  1882.  His  publications  are  “ Tho  Si- 
monoseki Affair”  (Tokio,  1874);  “The  Kagosima 
Affair”  (1874);  “The  Japanese  Expedition  to  For- 
mosa ” (1875) ; “ Japanese  Episodes ” ( Boston.  1882) : 

| and  “ The  Tokio  Times,”  a weekly  periodical,  his 
exclusive  work  (Tokio,  187?-’80). 

HOUSE.  J nines,  soldier,  b.  alxmt  1775;  d.  in 
Georgetown,  L>.  C.,  17  Nov.,  1834.  He  was  ap- 
|M>intcd  to  the  army  from  Pennsylvania,  and  be- 
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came  lieutenant  in  the  1st  artillerists  and  engineers, 
22  Feb.,  1799,  and  district  paymaster,  10  March, 
1802.  He  was  made  captain,  1 Nov.,  1803,  and  on  3 
March,  1*18.  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  3d 
artillery.  He  was  made  colonel  of  the  1st  artillery,  8 
May,  1822,  and  brevetted  brigadier-general,  8 May, 
1832.  for  ten  y ears’  faithful  service  in  one  grade. 

HOUSE,  James  Alford,  inventor,  b.  in  New 
York  city.  6 April,  1838.  He  was  educated  as  an 
architect,  but  his  taste  was  for  invention,  and  in 
1864  he  became  the  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
Wheeler  and  Wilson  manufacturing  company. 
Tin'  button-hole  machine  made  by  this  corporation 
was  invented  by  him  in  1862,  ana  the  button-hole 
attachment  for  their  family  sewing-machine  was 
iMtenled  by  him  in  1866.  He  has  also  invented  an 
India-rubber  trunk  shield  and  several  sewing- 
machine  improvements,  including  an  ingenious 
atlantal  ion  of  the  variable  motion  by  means  of  a 
steel  pin  moving  over  unequal  distances  in  equal 
times  in  a slotted  disk. 

HOUSE.  Royal  Earl,  inventor,  b.  in  Rocking- 
ham. VL,  9 Sept..  1814  He  early  became  inter- 
ested in  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  magnetism, 
and  devoted  much  time  to  their  study.  The  prac- 
ticability of  the  printing- telegraph  became  manifest 
to  him.  and  he  invented  a keyboard,  a single  line 
of  insulated  electric  conductors,  magnets,  type- 
wheels.  automatic  platens,  and  paper-carriers,  lor 
several  stations,  adapted  for  transmitting  and 
printing  messages  in  Roman  characters.  This  in- 
vention was  first  put  in  operation  and  exhibited 
at  the  Mechanics  institute.  New  York,  in  1844. 
Although  the  first  of  its  kind,  it  attained  a need 
of  transmission  of  over  fifty  word*  a minute.  Sub- 
sequently efforts  wen*  made  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Morse  patents  to  enjoin  the  use  of  the  print- 
ing-t olograph  : bill  after  much  litigation  Mr.  House 
was  sustained.  He  has  since  made  other  impor- 
tant inventions  in  the  art  of  telegraphy. 

HOUSTON,  David  Crawford,  engineer,  b.  in 
New  York  city,  5 Dee,,  183.5.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1856,  and  was  retained 
at  the  academy  as  assistant  professor  of  natural 
andexjterimental  philosophy  until  September,  1857, 
when  he  was  placed  on  construction  of  fortifica- 
tions at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.  From  1850  till  I860 
he  commanded  a detachment  of  engineer  troops  in 
Oregon,  after  which  he  was  assistant  engineer  in 
the  construction  of  a fort  on  Sandy  Hook,  N.  J. 
During  the  civil  war,  as  1st  lieutenant  of  the  engi- 
neer corps,  he  aided  in  constructing  t he  defences  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  at  Blackburn's  Ford 
and  Bull  Run  as  engineer  of  Gen.  Tyler’s  division, 
and  as  chief  engineer  1st  army  corps,  department 
of  the  Rappahannock.  He  was  with  the  3d  army 
corps  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  of  Cedar 
Mountain,  after  which  he  was  brevetted  captain. 
He  ticcame  chief  engineer  of  the  1st  corps,  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  in  the  Maryland  campaign,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and 
Antietam,  where  he  was  brevetted  major.  17  Sept,, 

1862.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  defences  of  Har- 
per’s Ferry.  Va.,  and  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf 
during  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  I*a..  in  March, 

1863,  for  which  service  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant- 
colouel,  17  June,  1888*  He  took  part,  in  the  expe- 
dition to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  1868,  and 
in  the  Red  Ki%'er  campaign  ill  April,  1804.  He  was 
a member  of  the  special  board  of  engineers  for  the 
defences  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  1864- ’5.  On  13 
March.  1865, he  was  brevetted  colonel  for  “gallant 
and  meritorious  services  during  the  rebellion.’' 
He  served  on  the  txwird  for  defences  of  Wil let’s 
Pefut,  N.  Y.,  in  1865,  and  from  1865  till  1867  on 
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the  board  to  carry  out  in  detail  the  modifications 
of  the  defences  near  Boston,  as  proposed  by  the 
board  of  27  Jan.,  1864.  He  was  also  superintend- 
ing engineer  of  the  construction  of  the  defences  of 
Narragansott  bay.  14  I.,  in  1865:  of  the  river  and 
harl>or  improvements  in  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut from  1866  till  1870:  and  of  surveys  and 
improvements  of  various  rivers  in  Wisconsin  since 
j July,  1870.  In  1868  ho  was  a member  of  the  board 
of  engineers  on  Block  Island  breakwater,  on  the 
wreck  of  the  steamer  “Scotland.”  and  on  the  im- 
>rovemont  of  Ogdensbnrg  and  Oswego  harbors, 
n 1869  he  served  on  the  Wallabout  channel  and 
in  the  New  York  navy  yard.  In  1871  he  was 
charged  with  the  plans  for  docks  in  Chicago  break- 
water, and  from  1872  till  December,  1875,  was  en- 
gaged in  constructing  harbors  in  the  northwest. 
Ho  was  also  superintending  engineer  on  modifica- 
tions proposed  for  Michigan  city  harbor,  Ind.,  in 
July,  and  on  the  improvement  of  Fox  and  Wis- 
consin rivers  in  August.  1878.  Ho  became  major 
of  the  corps  of  engineers  on  7 March,  1867,  lieu- 
tenant-oolonel,  80  June,  1882.  and  since  1886  has 
been  a member  of  the  hoard  of  engineer*  for  forti- 
fications and  river  and  harbor  improvements. 

HOUSTON,  George  Smith,  governor  of  Ala- 
bama. h.  in  Williamson  county.  Term.,  17  Jan., 
1811;  d.  in  Athena,  Limestone  co.,  Ala,,  17  Jan., 
1879.  At  an  early  age  he  removed  to  Limestone 
county,  Ala.,  where  he  studied  law,  and  w ns  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1*31.  Ho  practised  with  suc- 
cess, and  served  in  the  state  legislature  for  two 
sessions.  In  1836  he  became  state's  attorney  for 
the  Florence  judicial  dist  rict,  after  which  he  served 
a second  time  in  the  legislature.  He  was  elected 
as  a Democrat  to  congress  in  1841,  and  was  so  con- 
tinuid  by  fuooesiive  elections  till  1849,  when  he 
resumed  his  law  practice.  In  1851  he  was  again 
elected  to  congress,  serving  on  several  important 
committees,  and  officiating  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  judiciary  and  on  that  of  ways  and 
means.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  sjxx-ial  com- 
mittee of  thirty-three.  He  retired  in  1861,  when 
Alahama  seceded.  Ho  was  a delegate  to  the  Phila- 
delphia national  union  convention  of  1866.  In 
1874  he  was  governor  of  Alabama. 

I HOUSTON,  John,  governor  of  Georgia,  h.  in 
1 Waynesboro,  Ga.,  31  Aug.,  1744 ; d.  at  White 
Bluff,  near  Savannah,  Ga..  20  July,  1796.  He  was 
a son  of  Sir  Patrick  Houston,  and  early  distin- 
guished in  the  revolutionary  movement.  In  1774 
he  was  one  of  four  citizens  who  called  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  Savannah. 
This  meeting,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  was  held 
at  the  watch-house,  where  letters  from  the  north- 
ern committees  were  read,  and  a committee  to  draft 
resolutions  was  appointed.  On  15  June,  1775,  he 
was  sent  as  a representative  to  congress,  where  he 
was  a member  of  the  first  naval  committee.  He 
was  again  a delegate  to  congress  in  1776,  and 
would  have  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence had  he  not  been  called  to  Georgia  in  order  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  Dr.  Zubly,  a delegate 
from  that  state,  who  had  left  his  scat  in  congress 
to  oppose  the  movement.  On  8 May,  1777,  he  was 
made  a member  of  the  state  executive  council. 
While  holding  this  office  he  co-operated  with  Gen. 
Robert  Howe  in  an  invasion  of  eastern  Florida. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  St.  Mary’s  river,  farther 
progress  was  prevented,  and,  as  ho  ww  unwilling 
to  relinquish  the  command  of  the  Georgia  militia 
to  Gen.  Howe,  a misunderstand ing  arose,  which 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  expe- 
dition. On  8 Jan.,  1778,  he  was  elected  governor 
of  Georgia,  which  office  he  held  again  in  1784.  In 
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178?  he  was  appointed  by  the  general  assembly  a 
commissioner  for  settling  disputes  HI|MKl(ill||  the 
boundary-line  between  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina ; but  he  differed  with  the  other  commission- 
ers, and  protested  against  their  proceedings.  This 
protest  is  contained  in  Marburv  and  Crawford's 
**  Digest."  lie  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  was  a|>- 
pointed  judge  of  the  state  supreme  court  in  1792. 

HOUSTON*  Samuel,  president  of  Texas,  b.  in 
Rockbridge  county,  Va.,  2 March.  1793:  d.  in 
Huntsville.  Walker  co.,  Texas.  20  July,  1803.  He 
was  of  Seotch-Irish  descent.  On  the  death  of  hia 
father,  the  family  removed  to  a place  in  Tennessee 
near  the  Cherokee  ter- 
ritory. nc  received 
but  little  education, 
and  spent  much  of 
his  time  with  the  In- 
dians, by  one  of  whom 
he  was  adopted.  In 
1813  he  enligted  in 
the 7th  U.  S.  infantry, 
and  soon  became  a 
sergeant.  He  was 
present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Horseshoe 
Bend  (Tohopeka). 
where  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  Gen. 
Jackson  by  his  des- 
perate bravery,  and 
was  several  times 
wounded.  He  was 
made  ensign  in  the 
39th  infantry,  29  July,  1818,  and  in  the  following 
May  became*  2d  lieutenant.  For  a time  he  acted 
as  sub-agent  for  the  Cherokee*,  at  Jackson  *s  re- 
quest. He  l>ecame  1st  lieutenant  in  March,  1818, 
but  resigned  in  the  following  May  on  account  of 
criticism  emanating  from  the  war  department,  of 
which  John  C.  Calhoun  was  secretary,  touching  the 
smuggling  of  negroes  from  Florida  into  the  United 
States.  This  he  hail  tried  to  prevent,  and,  being 
accused  of  complicity,  he  demanded  an  investiga- 
tion and  was  fully  exonerated.  He  began  the  study 
of  law  at  Nashville,  in  June,  1818,  obtained  his 
license  in  a few  months,  and  commenced  practice 
at  Ixdmnon.  In  1819  he  was  elected  district  at- 
torney of  the  Davidson  district,  whereupon  he  re- 
moved to  Nashville.  He  was  also  amiointed  ad- 
jutant-general of  the  state.  In  1821  ne  was  elect- 
ed major-general,  and  within  u year  resipiod  the 
district  attorneyship.  In  1823  fie  was  elected  to 
congress,  and  in  1825  was  re-elected.  In  the  lust 
year  of  his  term,  he  fought  a duel  with  Gen. 
White,  whom  he  wounded.  In  182?  he  was  a 
candidate  for  governor,  and  was  elected  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  In  Junuury,  1829,  he 
married  u Miss  Allen,’ of  Sumner  county,  Tenn., 
but  a few  weeks  after  the  marriage  Houston  sud- 
denly separated  from  his  wife  without  u word  of 
explanation.  He  always  protested  that  the  cause 
of  separat  ion  in  no  manner  affected  his  wife’s  char- 
acter. He  left  the  state  amid  a storm  of  vitujicrn- 
tion,  and  made  his  way  up  the  Arkansas  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois.*  where  lived  his  former 
Cherokee  fat  her- by-adoption.  Here  he  remained 
about  time  years.’  In  1832  he  made  a trip  to 
Washington  in  the  interest  of  the  Indians,  lie 
won?  tie-  Indian  garb,  and  was  warmly  received  by 
President  Jackson.  While  in  Washington  he  was 
accused  by  William  Stansberry,  of  Ohio, a meiuU  r 
of  congress,  of  attempting  to  olit'  raudulesit 
contra' t for  furnish4* — toe  In  *i.  In 

retaliation,  h*  ■**’ 


severely.  He  received  a mild  reprimand  at  the  bar 
of  the  house,  and  was  fined  $900,  but  Jackson  re- 
mitted the  fine.  This  year  he  made  atrip  to  Texas. 
He  was  elected  a inemVier  of  the  convention  called 
to  meet  at  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  1 April,  1<J3, 
when*  a constitution  was  adopted,  in  which  Hous- 
ton hail  inserted  a clause,  forbidding  the  legisla- 
ture to  establish  banks.  Shortly  afterward.  Hous- 
ton was  elected  general  of  Texas,  east  of  Trinity 
river.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  so-called 
“ General  Consultation  " that  met  in  October,  1K35, 
for  the  puriKise  of  establishing  a provisional  gov- 
ernment. lie  successfully  opposed  a declaration 
of  alisolute  independence  as  premature.  He  was 
here  elected  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
Texas,  and  at  one®  proceeded  to  perfect  the  mili- 
tary organization  of  the  scattered  imputation. 

; though  constantly  hampered  by  the  bickerings  and 
jealousies  of  those  in  control  of  the  law-making 
power,  who  soon  deprived  him  of  his  office,  lie 
was  elected  a member  of  the  convention  that  met 
at  New  Washington,  and  adopted  a declaration  of 
alisolutc  independence,  2 March.  1836.  which  also 
re-elected  him  commander-in-chief.  The  Mexi- 
cans, under  Santa- Anna,  begun  the  invasion  of 
Texas,  about  5,000  strong,  in  three  columns.  On  6 
March  the  Alamo  fell,  and  185  men  were  put  to 
death.  Bowie,  David  Crockett,  and  Travis  among 
the  number.  A few  days  later.  Goliad  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Mexicans,  and  500  men  were  put  to 
death.  After  Mime  manoeuvring.  Houston,  on  21 
April.  1836,  with  750  men,  met  the  main  division 
of  the  Mexicans,  1,800  strong,  under  Sant  a- Anna, 
on  the  banks  of  the  San  Jacinto,  near  the  mouth 
of  Buffulo  bayou.  The  American  battle-cry  was 
“Remember  the  Alamo!”  The  fight  lasted  less 
than  an  hour,  and  the  Mexicans  were  totally 
routed,  losing  630  killed  and  730  prisoners, 
among  them  Santa-Anna.  Houston,  wounded  in 
the  ankle,  was  treated  with  great  indignity  hy 
the  civil  authorities  immediately  after  the  Iwttta, 
and  retired  to  New  Orleans,  fn  the  autumn  of 
1836,  when  he  returned  to  Nacogdoches,  Mirabean 
B.  I jimar  had  lieen  made  commander-in-chief.  An 
election  for  president  of  the  republic  hail  been  or- 
dered by  the  March  convention,  ami  Houston  an- 
nounced himself  a candidate  twelve  da' vs  before  the 
day  of  election.  In  a total  vote  of  5.104.  he  re- 
cel  red  4,374.  und  on  22  OcL,  1836,  ho  became  first 
[•resilient  of  the  republic  of  Texas.  His  tenn 
expired  12  Dec.,  1838.  He  left  the  country  in  a 
healthy  condition,  its  treasury  notes  at  nor.  at 
peace  with  the  Indians,  and  on  a friendly  footing 
with  Mexico,  although  a permanent  peace  had  not 
vet  lieen  negotiated.  Houston  hail  lieen  in  the 
Texan  congress  for  the  two  terms  1839-*41.  In 
April,  1840,  he  married  Margaret  Moffelte,  having 
been  divorced  from  his  first  wife.  His  second  wife, 
who  exercised  an  ennobling  and  restraining  influ- 
ence over  him,  was  from  Alabama.  In  1841  hi* 
was  re-elected  to  the  presidency.  From  12  Dec.. 
1841.  till  9 Dec,,  1844.  Houston's  work  was  to  undo 
the  mischief  of  his  predecessor,  Lamar.  He  prob- 
ably saved  the  government  from  disbanding.  Con- 
gress. in  June.  1842.  fiasaed  a bill  tnakiug  him  die- 
tator,  anil  10,000,000  acres  of  land  were  voted  to 
resist  the  threatened  Mexican  invasion.  Houston 
vetoed  these  measures,  anil  the  danger  of  invasion 
soon  passed  away.  In  1838  he  had  taken  the  first 
step  toward  securing  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States.  Van  Burcu  hesitated,  when 
Houston  liegan  to  coquette,  as  he  afterward  scad, 
with  Spam.  Prance,  and  Knglanil.  knowing  Uut 
the  United  States  dreaded  the  intrusion  of  a Bo- 
I rupuan  power  upon  American  soiL  On  29  Doc. 
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1845,  Texas  entered  the  Union,  and  in  March, 
1845,  Houston  entered  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  served 
till  1839.  Il»*  was  a pronounced  Unionist,  voted 
against  and  strenuously  opposed  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  ami  voted  for  all  compro- 
mise measures  during  the  slavery  agitation.  lie 
opposed  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,  and  in 
1qq0  voted  against  the  Lecomptou  constitution  of 
Km^as.  He  refusal  to  sign  the  Southern  addreea. 
Gmstantlv,  during  hi*  tenn  of  service,  he  earnestly 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  Indians.  A favorite 
and  oft-oooted  maxim  of  his  was  that  no  treaty, 
made  and  carried  out  in  good  faith,  had  ever  Wen 
violated  by  the  Indians.  His  availability  as  a 
presidential  candidate  became  patent,  and  atone 
time  his  nomination  was  regarded  as  a foregone 
conclusion.  In  1832  he  received  eight  votes  on 
the  first  ballot  in  the  convention  that  nominated 
Franklin  Pierce.  Ills  popularity  was  somewhat 
impaired  in  the  Democratic  party  by  his  sympa- 
thetic course  toward  the  Know-Nothings.  On  11 
Oct..  1834.  a meeting  of  Democrats  at  Concord, 
X.  H..  had  put  Houston  forward  as  the  people’s 
candidate,  in  opposition  to  caucus  or  convention 
nomination.  In  the  American  convention  that 
met,  22  Feb.,  1850,  and  nominated  Millard  Fill- 
more, Houston  received  three  votes.  The  conven- 
tion of  the  Constitutional  Union  party  met  at 
Baltimore,  9 May,  I860,  and  on  the  first  ballot  John 
Bell,  of  Tennessee,  received  <184.  and  Houston  57 
votes.  On  the  next  ballot  Bell  was  nominated.  In 
November.  1857,  Houston  had  been  defeated  for 
governor  of  Texas  by  Harrison  K.  Runnels,  the 
regular  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party.  In 
1839.  as  an  inde|iemlent  candidate,  he  defeated 
Runnels.  In  the  presidential  election  of  1860  bis 
preference  was  for  anv  Union  man  that  could  de- 
feat Lincoln,  and  in  his  message  to  the  legislature 
he  deeply  deplored  Lincoln’s  election,  but  saw  in 
this  do  grounds  for  secession.  At  the  election,  25 
F<?b„  1861,  the  state  was  carried  for  secession,  and 
all  state  officers  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Confederate  states.  This  Hous- 
ton refused  to  do,  and  on  18  March  he  was  de- 
kmmL  U.  & troops  were  offered  him,  but  he  re- 
used their  aid.  On  10  May.  1801,  he  made  a speech 
at  Independence,  Texas,  in  which  he  defined  the 
position  of  southern  Unionists.  He  said:  “The 
voice  of  ho|ie  was  weak,  since  drowned  by  the 
guns  of  Fort  Sumter.  . . . The  time  has  come 
when  a man’s  section  is  his  country.  I stand  by 
nine.  . . . Whether  we  have  opposed  this  seces- 
sion movement  or  favored  it,  we  must  alike  meet 
the  consequences.  ...  It  is  no  time  to  turn  back 
Dow.**  He  took  no  part  in  public  life  after  this, 
8ce  his  life,  anonymous  (New  York,  1855). 

HOUSTON,  William  Chnrrliill,  lawyer,  b.  in 
Cabarrus  county,  N.  0..  in  1740;  d.  in  Frankfort, 
Fa..  12  Aug.,  17#8.  His  father,  a native  of  Ireland, 
settled  in  the  central  part  of  North  Carolina  with 
Lord  Cabarrus.  In  early  manhood  the  son  went 
to  Princeton,  taught  in  the  college  grammar-school, 
arid  was  graduated  in  1768,  and  appointed  a tutor. 
In  1771  he  was  elected  professor  of  mat  hemat  ics 
and  natural  philosophy,  which  jiost  he  held  until 
he  resigned  in  1783.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  he  and  Dr.  Witherspoon  were  the 
only  professors  in  the  college,  and  when  Princeton 
was  invaded  in  1776,  ami  the  students  scattered, 
he  commanded  a seouting-party,  organised  in 
Flemington.  N.  J.,  and  rendered  important  service 
in  the  counties  of  Hunterdon  and  Somerset.  He 
wan  commissioned  captain  in  the  2d  Iwttalion, 
Somerset.  28  Feb.,  17*6.  (Juiot  having  been  re- 
stored in  Princeton,  he  resigned  his  captaincy,  17 
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Aug.  of  the  same  year,  and  resumed  the  duties  of 
his  professorship.  In  1777,  while  still  connected 
with  the  college,  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
general  assembly  from  Somerset  county,  and  in 
1778  was  chosen  a member  of  the  council  of  safety. 

In  1779  he  was  sent  to  congress  as  a representative 
of  the  countv  of  Middlesex,  and  served  during 
that  year  and  in  1780-T.  In  1783  he  resigned  his 
professorship  in  the  college,  having,  in  the  midst 
of  his  munifarious  occupations  acquired  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  law  to  lie  admitted  to  the  l>ar. 

He  now  removed  to  Trenton,  N.  J..  where  he  en- 
tered upon  an  extensive  practice.  In  1784  he  was 
again  sent  to  congress  and  was  uppointed  a dele- 
gate from  New  Jersey  to  the  convention  of  com- 
missioners at  Annapolis,  11  Sept.,  1786,  which  sug- 
gested the  convention  that  framed  the  Federal 
constitution.  But,  broken  down  by  severe  study 
and  arduous  labor,  he  was  unable  to  take  (uirt  in 
the  proceedings  of  this  convention,  which  met  in 
Philadelphia  the  following  year,  and  soon  after- 
ward he  ulwndoned  all  active  employment 

HOUSTOUN,  William,  congressman.  He  was 
an  agent  of  Georgia  in  the  settlement  of  boundary- 
disputes  with  South  Carolina  in  1785,  and  a trus- 
tee* for  the  state  college.  He  wan  a delegate  from 
Georgia  to  the  (’out mental  congress  in  1784  and 
1787,  and  a member  of  the  convention  that  framed 
the  Federal  constitution,  but  refused  to  sign  that 
document.  The  convention,  in  committee,  fixed 
the  period  of  the  president's  official  term  at  seven 
years,  prohibiting  re-election ; but  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Iloustoun,  supported  by  Roger  Sherman 
and  Gouvanun#  Morris,  this  provision  for  com- 
pulsory rotation  was  struck  out  by  six  states, 
against  Delaware,  Virginia,  and  the  two  Carolina*, 
lie  also  directed  the  attention  of  the  convention 
“to  the  expense  and  extreme  inconvenience  of 
drawing  together  men  from  all  the  state*  for  the 
single  purpose  of  electing  the  chief  magistrate." 
He  was  in  favor  of  revising  and  amending  the 
constitutions  of  the  several  states. 

HOVENDEX,  Thomas.  artist,  b.  in  Dun  man- 
way, County  Cork,  Ireland,  28  Dec.,  1840.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  art  education  in  the  Cork  school 
of  design,  came  to  New  York  in  1863,  and  studied 
in  the  National  academy.  In  1874  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  studied  in  the  Ecole  des  beaux 
art*  under  Cabancl,  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1880.  He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Nutional  academy  in  1881,  a national  academician 
in  1882,  a member  of  the  Society  of  American  art- 
ists, and  a member  of  the  American  water-color 
society  in  1882,  u member  of  the  Philadelphia  so- 
ciety of  artist*  in  1888,  and  a member  of  the  New 
York  etching  dub  in  1883.  His  works  include 
“The  Two  Lilies ” (1874);  “A  Brittany  Woman 
Spinning”  and  “Pleasant  News”  (1876);  “The 
Image-Seller”  (Paris  salon,  1876);  “Thinking  of 
Somebody”  and  “News  from  the  Conscript” 
(1877):  "Pride  of  the  Old  Folks”  and  “Loyalist 
Peasant  Soldier  of  l^a  Vendee,  1793”  (1878);  “A 
Breton  Interior,  1793"  (1878);  “In  Hoc  Signo 
Vinces  ” (1880.  published  by  Goiipil  and  Co.,  Paris) ; 

" Hat  Possum  "(1880);  “ Kiaine"  (1882);  and  “ Last 
Moments  of  John  Brown,”  leaving  the  jail  on  the 
morning  of  his  execution  (1884). 

HOVEY,  Ah  ah.  clergyman,  b.  in  Greene,  Che- 
nango co.,  N.  Y..  5 March,  1820.  He  spent  his 
early  life  in  Thetford,  Vt.f  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  Bramlon,  and  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
in  1844  and  at  Newton  theological  institution  in 
1848,  after  which  he  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  New  Gloucester,  Me.,  for  a year.  Ho 
was  assistant  teacher  of  Hebrew  in  Newton  theo- 
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logical  institution  from  1849  till  1855. and  professor 
of  church  history  from  1868  till  1856.  Since  1856 
he  has  been  professor  of  theology  and  Christian 
ethics,  and  since  1868  has  been  president.  From 
1868  till  1883  he  was  a member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Baptist  missionary 
union.  He  is  a trustee  of  Wellesley,  and  a fellow  of 
Brown.  .He  received  the  degrees  of  D.  D.  from 
Brown  in  1856  and  LL.  D.  from  Denison  and  Rich- 
mond in  1876.  He  has  published,  besides  review 
articles,  a translation  of  Friedrich  M.  Perthe’s 
“Life  of  Chrysostom,” with  Rev.  D.  B.  Ford  (Bos- 
ton, 1854);  “The  State  of  the  Impenitent  Dead” 
(1859);  “ The  Miracles  of  Christ  as  attested  by  the 
Evangelists  ” (1864) ; “ The  Scriptural  I aw  of  Di- 
vorce ” (1866);  “ God  with  Us,  or  the  Person  and 
Work  of  Christ”  (1872);  “ Normal-class  Manual, 
Part  In  What  to  Teach  ” (1873) ; “ Religion  and 
the  State”  (1874);  “The  Doctrine  of  the  Higher 
Christian  Life,  corn  pa  ml  with  the  Teachings  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures”  (1876);  “Manual  of  Systematic 
Theology  and  Christian  Ethics”  (1877;  new  ed., 
Philadelphia,  1880).  Ho  is  general  editor  of  “An 
American  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,” 
to  which  he  contributed  the  commentary  on  the 
gospel  of  John  (Philadelphia,  1885). — His  brother, 
Charles  Edward,  lawyer,  b.  in  Thetford,  Orange 
co.,  Vt..  26  April,  1827.  was  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1852,  after  which  he  became  principal  of 
the  high-school  in  Farmington,  Mass.,  and  of  the 
boy's  nigh-school  in  Peoria,  111.  lie  assisted  in 
organizing  the  Illinois  norinul  university  in  Nor- 
mal, of  wdiich  he  was  president  from  18&7  till  the 
civil  war,  and  on  the  organisation  of  a system  of 
public  schools  in  that  city,  in  1856,  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent,  ami  assisted  in  forming 
the  state  teachers’  association,  of  which  he  was 
president  in  1858.  On  15  Aug..  1861,  he  entered 
the  national  service  as  colonel  of  the  83d  Illinois 
volunteer  infantry,  a regiment  composed  chiefly  of 
young  men  from  the  state  colleges.  In  1862  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and 
on  5 Sept,,  1862,  to  that  of  major-general  by  brevet, 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  hattle, 
particularly  at  Arkansas  Post,  11  Jan.,  1863.  He 
left  the  military  service  in  Slay.  1863,  and  has 
since  practised  law.  He  delivered  a number  of 
addresses  in  Illinois,  was  a member  of  the  state 
board  of  education  then*,  was  the  editor  of  the 
“Illinois  Teacher,”  and  contributed  also  to  other 
educational  periodicals  from  1852  till  1861. 

HOVEY,  Alvin  Peterson,  soldier,  b.  in  Posey 
county,  Ind.,  6 Sept.,  1821.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Mount  Vernon  common  schools,  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  liar  of  Mount  Vernon  in  1843, 
and  practised  with  success.  He  was  a delegate  to 
the  Constitutional  convention  of  Indiana  in  1850. 
In  1851  he  became  circuit  judge  of  the  3d  judicial 
circuit  of  Indiana,  which  offlcc  he  held  until  1854, 
when  he  was  made  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Indiana  From  1856  till  1858  he  served  as  IT.  S. 
district  attorney  for  Indiana  During  the  civil  war 
he  on  to  red  the  national  service  as  colonel  of  the 
24th  Indiana  volunteers,  in  July,  1861.  He  was 
promoted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  on  28 
April,  1802,  and  brevetted  major-general  for  meri- 
torious and  dist  inguished  services  in  J illy.  1864.  He 
was  in  command  of  the  eastern  district  of  Arkansas 
in  1803,  and  of  the  district  of  Indiana  in  1804- ’5. 
Gen.  Grant,  in  his  official  report,  awards  to  Gen. 
Hovey  the  honor  of  the  key-battle  of  the  Vicksburg 
campaign,  that  of  Champion’s  Hill.  Gen.  Hovey 
resigned  in  October,  1805,  and  was  appointed  min- 
ister to  Peru,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1870.  He 
was  elected  to  congress  as  a Republican  in  1886. 


HOVEY,  Charles  Mason,  horticulturist,  b.  in 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  26  Oct.,  1810;  d.  then*.  2 Sept., 
1887.  He  ww  graduated  at  the  Cambridge  acad- 
emy in  1824.  He  was  early  interested  in  culti- 
vation of  fruits  iind  flowers,  exhibiting  varieties 
that  gained  him  the  first  premiums  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts horticultural  society,  with  w’hich  he  has 
been  identified  since  1831.  fie  was  its  president 
from  1868  till  1867,  and  during  his  service  in  this 
capacity  their  new  hall  was  built  under  his  super- 
vision. He  laid  the  corner-stone,  18  Aug.,  1864. 
and  delivered  the  dedicatory  address.  6 Sept.,  1865. 
His  grounds  in  Cambridge  contain  the  largest  col- 
lection of  trees  in  the  United  States,  168  specimens 
and  varieties,  all  from  30  to  40  years  old : and  he 
has  produced  many  fine  specimens  of  fruits  and 
flowers  from  seed  and  hybridization.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  principal  horticultural  societies  of 
America,  and  corresponding  and  honorary  member 
of  the  Royal  horticultural  societies  of  London  and 
Edinburgh.  He  <*dited  the  American  “Gardener’s 
Magazine”  in  1835,  and  the  “Magazine  of  Horti- 
culture” (34  vols.,  1835-*691  He  has  published 
“ Fruits  of  America,”  with  colored  plates,  for  which 
he  made  drawings  (2  vols.,  New  York.  1854),  and  a 
reprint  of  Rev.  T.  C.  Brehaut’s  “Cordon  Training 
of  Fruit-Trees,"  with  a supplement  (Boston,  1865). 
He  has  also  contributed  largely  to  magazines. 

HOW,  Samuel  Blunchurd,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  14  Oct.,  1790;  d.  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. N.  J.,  29  Feb.,  1868.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1810,  at  Prince- 
ton theological  seminary  in  1813,  was  ordained  in 
1815,  and  settled  successively  over  Presbyterian 
churches  in  Salisbury,  Pa.,  Trenton,  and  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  until  1823,  when  he  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Independent  church  in  Savannah,  Ga„ 
whence  he  was  called  in  1830  to  the  presidency  of 
Dickinson  college.  Pa  In  1832  he  Ijeearae  pastor 
of  the  1st  Reformed  Dutch  church  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J..  continuing  in  this  charge  until  failing 
health  induced  his  resignation  in  1861.  Union 
college  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1830.  Dr. 
How  was  an  old-school  Presbyterian,  was  fear- 
less in  the  espousal  of  utqiopular  subjects,  took  ex- 
treme views  in  defence  of  slavery,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  request  of  the  classis  of  North  Caro- 
lina of  the  German  Reformed  church  to  be  admitted 
into  the  body  of  the  Dutch  Reformed,  he  published  a 
volume  urging  its  admission,  under  the  title 
“Slaveholding  not  Sinful  ” (New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
1855).  Among  many  sermons  and  addresses  he 
published  “The  Gospel  Ministry”  (New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  1838);  “Tribute  of  Filial  Affection  on 
the  Death  of  Mrs.  Jane  Kirkpatrick  ” (1851);  “Ser- 
I nions”  (1851);  “Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Jacob  J.  Jane  wav  ” (1858);  and  “ Funeral  Sermon 
on  the  Death  of  Littleton  Kirkpatrick  ” (1859). 

HOWARD,  Benjamin,  soldier,  b.  in  Virginia 
about  1760;  d.  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  18  Sept.,  1814. 
He  removed  to  Kentucky  in  early  manhood,  and 
was  a member  of  congress  from  1807  till  1810, 
when  ho  resigned  to  become  governor  of  upper 
Louisiana.  In  March,  1818,  he  was  appointed 
bngadior-gvneral  in  the  U.  S.  army,  ami  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  8th  military  depart- 
ment, including  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

HOWARD,  Benjamin  Chew.  statesman,  b.  in 
Baltimore  county,  Md.,  5 Nov.,  1791 : d.  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  6 March,  1872.  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1809,  studied  law,  and  practised  in 
Baltimore.  In  1814  he  assisted  in  organizing 
i troops  for  the  defence  of  Baltimore,  and  com- 
manded the  “mechanical  volunteers”  at  the  battle 
, of  North  Point  on  12  Sept,  of  that  year.  He  served 
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in  congress  in  1829-*33.  having  been  chosen  as  a 
Democrat,  and  again  in  1W5-D,  when  he  waa  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  and 
drew  up  it*  report  on  the  Umndnry  question. 
From  1843  till  1852  he  was  reporter  of  the  supremo 
court  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1801  he  wa>  n 
delegate  to  the  peace  congress.  Princeton  gave  him 
the  degree  of  LL  I>.  in  1800.  He  published  " Re- 
ports of  Coses  in  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United 
States  from  1843  till  1856 ’*  ( Baltimore.  1855). 

HOWARD,  Blanche  Willis,  author,  h.  in 
Bangor,  Me.,  21  July,  1847.  After  publishing 
several  successful  novels,  she  removed  to  Stuttgart, 
Germany,  and  is  now  (1887)  editing  a magazine 

SbHahed  there  in  English.  Bar  hooka  am  

mmer **  (Boston,  1875);  "One  Year  Ahmad** 
(1877):  “Aunt  Serena”  (1880);  “Guenn”  (1882); 
slid  " A ninny  Tower*’  (18841). 

HOWARD.  Ilronson,  dramatist,  h.  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  7 Oct*,  1842.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ne 
Haven  collegiate  and  commercial  institute,  lulopted 
the  profession  of  journalism.  and  since  1875  has  re- 
sided in  New  York  city  and  London,  Hi*  dramas 
are  “Saratoga”  (New  York,  1870;  produced 
London  in  1874);  “ Diamonds**  (1872);  " Hurri- 
canes ”(1878;  produced  in  Lmdon  as  “Truth,” 
1879);  "'Hie  Banker's  Daughter  *’  (1878;  produced 
m Lmdon  as  " The  Old  Love  and  the  New,”  1879»; 
“Wives”  (1879);  “ Young  Mrs.  Winthmp”  (1882; 
produced  in  London  in  1884);  “Uneof  Our  Girls” 
<1885);  and  “ Met  by  Chance”  (1887). 

HOWARD,  Francis.  Baron  of  Ktlingliam,  1>.  in 
England  about  1580:  d.  there.  80  March,  151*4.  He 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Clmrhw  Howard,  and  the  Imr- 
ony  of  Howard  of  Effingham  reverted  to  him 
in  1581.  In  1584- *9  he  was  governor  of  Virginia, 
and  during  the  early  part  of  his  administration, 
which  was  exceedingly  rapacious  and  cruel,  the 
colony  suffered  greatly  from  Indian  depredation*. 
He  concluded  a treaty  with  the  tribes  at  Albany, 
N.  Y„  which  was  ratified  in  1585.  He  forbade  the 
use  of  printing-presses  in  the  colony. 


HOWARD,  Henry,  Canadian  physician,  b. 
the  County  Antrim,  Indiiud,  1 Doe.,  1815.  lie 


was  graduated  in  medicine  in  1838,  and  was  aje 
pointed  medical  superintendent  of  the  provincial 
fanatic  asylum  at  St.  Johns,  province  of  Uuol>cc, 
in  1851.  and  visiting  physician  to  Longue  Pointe 
as) lum  in  1875.  He  is  the  author  of  “The  Anat- 
omy, Physiology,  and  Pathology  of  the  Eye" 
(1850);  and  “The  Philosophy  of  Insanity,  Crime, 
•ad  Responsibility  *’  (1882). 

HOWARD,  Jacob  Merritt.  senator,  h.  in 
Shaftsliurv,  V t..  10  July,  1805;  d.  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
2 April.  1^71.  By  teaching  ho  gained  the  means 
of  obtaining  an  education  at  Williams  college, 
when?  he  was  graduated  in  1830.  Removing  t«» 
Betroit.  Mich.,  in  1832.  he  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  the  next  year,  and  was  a memlter 
of  the  legislature  in  18518.  In  1840  he  was  fleeted 
to  emigres*,  serving  from  1841  till  1813,  and  in 
1854-‘8  was attorney-general  of  M ichtgiuu  In  185 1 
Mr.  Howard  drew  up  the  platform  of  the  first  con- 
vention over  held  by  the  Republican  party,  ami  i« 
accredited  with  giving  the  party  its  name,  lie 
• i •••■■!  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  184)2. as  a Reimle 
Ikauu  to  HU  the  unexpired  term  of  Kinsley  S.  Bing- 
ham, thvrascd,  was  re-dec  ted  in  18415.  and  served 
until  3 March,  1871.  During  his  term  as  senator 
he  was  » hairman  of  the  ordnance  committee,  lie 
s a delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  loyalist  eonvi  ii- 
J ^ * that  year  Williams  gave  him 

\ lie  published  a “Tmtida- 

of  the  Secret  Memoirs  of  the 

W«phine  ” **‘-w  York,  1847). 

f \ 


vw  a delegate  to  the  I1 
r-w»f  184141.  and  in  t! 
<■^1  tw  of  LLu  D. 

• the  French  • 


HOWARD,  John  Eager,  soldier,  b.  in  Balti- 
more county,  Md.,  4 June,  1752;  d.  there,  12  Oct., 
1827.  His  ’grandfather,  Jushua,  uu  officer  in  the 
Duke  of  York’s  army  during  the  Monmouth  rebel- 
lion, was  the  first  of* the  name  of  Howard  that  set- 
tled in  this  country.  John’s  father,  a wealthy 
planter,  bred  him  to  no  profession,  but  gave  him 
uu  excellent  education  under  the  care  of  tutors. 
At  the  lieginning  of  the  Revolution  he  joined 
the  American  army,  commanded  a company  of  the 
living  camp  under  Gen.  Hugh  Mercer  at  the  battle 
of  White  Plains,  28  Oct.,  1775.  Upon  the  dislmnd- 
ing  of  his  corps  in  December  of  this  year,  he  was 
commissioned  major  in  the  4th  Maryland  regiment 
of  the  line,  and  was  engaged  at  Germantown  and 
Monmouth.  In  1780.  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
5th  Maryland  regiment,  he  fought  at  Camden 
under  Gen.  lioratio  Gates,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  joined  the  army  under  Gen.  Nathanael 


Greene.  He  displayed  great  gallantry  at  the  hattlo 
of  Cowpens,  17  Jan.,  1781,  and  the  luiyonet-charge 
under  hi*  command  secured  the  American  victory. 
At  one  time  of  thisduy  he  held  the  swords  of  seven 
British  officers,  who  had  surrendered  to  him.  In 
honor  of  his  services  at  this  buttle  he  received  a 
medal  from  congress.  He  materially  ajdcd  Gen. 
Greene  in  effecting  his  retreat  at  Guilford  Court- 
House,  15  March.  1781,  and  at  the  battle  of  Hob- 
kirk’s  Hill,  on  15  April,  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  2d  Maryland  regiment.  At  Entaw  Springs, 
where  his  command  was  reduced  to  thirty  men.  and 
he  was  its  only  surviving  officer,  he  made  a final 
charge,  and  wo*  severely  wounded.  From  1789  till 
171*2  he  was  governor  of  Maryland,  and  he  was  U.  S. 
senator  in  1795-1803.  He  declined,  in  1795,  a seat 
in  Washington’s  cabinet.  In  anticipation  of  war 
with  France.  Washington  selected  him  in  1798  as 
one  of  his  major-generals.  During  the  panic  in 
Baltimore  in  1814.  subsequent  to  the  capture  of 
Washington  by  the  Britisn  troojw,  he  prepared  to 
take  the  field,  and  was  an  earnest  opponent  of 
capitulation.  In  1813  he  was  a candidate  for  vice- 
president.  Hi*  wife.  Margaret,  was  a daughter 
of  Chief-Justice  Benjamin  Chew.  The  illustration 
represents  his  residence  of  “ Belvedere,”  which  was 
in  an  extensive  park,  and  remained  standing  until 
recently.  Lafayette  was  entertained  there  in  1824. 

HOWARD,  John  George,  Canadian  architect, 
b.  in  Bengeo,  Hertfordshire,  England,  27  Julv, 
1803.  lie  attended  school  at  Hertford  until  his 
fourteenth  year,  and  at  fifteen  year*  of  age  was 
sent  to  sea  before  the  mast.  After  passing  two 
years  at  sen  he  studied  engineering,  land-surveying, 
and  architect  lire  in  London,  and  in  1827  liecaiuo 
engineer  on  Chromford  canal,  near  Matlock,  I>er- 
byshire.  In  September.  1832,  Mr.  Howard  removed 
to  York,  now  Toronto.  ( ntiada.  where  he  has  resided 
ever  since.  He  has  been  engaged  in  important 
city  surveys,  and  has  designed  many  of  the  princi- 
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p«l  hit i Ming*  in  Toronto.  Fr-m  till  1856  he 
vk.1  drawing- master  of  Upper  Canada  college.  In 
1884  the  first  artists'  society  w»«  formed  in  To 
ronto.  and  Mr.  Howard  »a*  it*  vir»-pr*T*ident  and 
treasurer  in  1847--X  In  1*^1  the  Marquis  of  Lon* 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  royal  Canadian 
academician.  In  1*73  Mr.  Howard  conmtd  190 
acres  of  land  at  High  Park  to  the  evaporation  of 
Toronto  a*  a public  (ark.  and  at  his  death  Col* 
borne  Lodge,  where  he  resides,  and  forty-five  acre* 
more,  are  to  become  part  of  the  new  rark.  He 
also  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Toronto,  in  Mar.  1891. 
127  paintings  and  sketches,  hr  himself  and  his 
wife,  in  the  gallery  at  Col  borne  Ix*dge.  and  after* 
wnni  added  his  library  to  the  gift. 

HOWARD.  John  Purple.  philanthron  i«t,  h.  in 
Burlington.  V't..  3 June.  1914 : d.  in  London.  Eng- 
land. lOOcL.  1HH5.  After  passing  his  early  life  in 
Burlington,  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  when? 
he  engaged  in  business,  and  established*  several 
hotels,  among  which  were  the  old  Exchange,  the 
Howard  house,  and  the  Irving  hotel.  Retiring 
with  a large  fortune,  he  devoted  his  later  years  to 
the  can*  of  hi*  properly  and  to  foreign  travel.  His 
gift-*  to  Burlington.  VL.  exceeded  $275,000. 

HOWARD.  Oliver  Otis,  soldier,  b.  in  Leeds. 
Me..  8 Nov„  1930.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
in  1850.  and  at  the  V.  S.  military  academy  in  1854. 
became  1st  lieutenant  and  instructor  in  mathemat- 
ics in  1854. 
and  resigned 
in  1961  to 
take  com- 
mand of  the 
3d  Maine  reg- 
iment. np 
commanded  a 
brigade  at  the 
first  Lit  tip  of 
Bull  Run. and 
for  gallantry 
in  that  en- 
gagement was 
made  briga- 
dier - general 
of  volunteer*. 
8 Sept..  1861. 

jests 

the  hattle  of 

Fair  Oaks,  losing  his  right  arm  on  1 June.  1862, 
was  on  sick-leave  for  six  months,  and  engaged  in 
recruiting  service  till  September  of  this  year,  when 
he  participated  in  the  hattle  of  Antietarn.  and  after- 
wan!  took  (Jen.  John  Sedgwick's  division  in  the  2d 
corns.  In  November.  1862.  he  became  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers.  He  commanded  the  11th  corps 
during  Oen.  Joseph  Hooker’s  operations  in  tne 
vicinity  of  Fredericksburg,  2 May.  1863,  served  at 
Gettysburg.  Lookout  Valley,  and  Missionary  Ridge, 
and  was  on  the  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Knox- 
ville in  December,  1803.  He  was  in  occult  ion 
of  Chattanooga  from  this  time  till  July,  1804.  when 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  in 
the  invasion  of  Georgia,  was  engaged  at  Dalton. 
Resaca,  Adairsville,  and  Pickett  s Mill,  where  he 
was  again  wounded,  was  at  the  surrender  of  At- 
lanta, and  joined  in  pursuit  of  the  Confederates  in 
Alabama  under  Gen.  John  B.  Hood,  from  4 Oct. 
till  18  Dec.,  1804.  In  the  march  to  the  sea  and 
the  invasion  of  the  Carol inaa  he  tnmar 
right  wing  of  Gen.  William  T.  Shenr^ 

He  became  brigadier- ger  the  T’ 

Dec.,  1864.  He  was  qf 

the  Tennessee,  an  ’ 


battles  from  4 Jan.  till  20  April.  1868,  occupying 
Gold«fcr*rough.  N.  C..  24  March,  1865,  and  partici- 
pating in  numerous  skirmishes,  terminating  with 
the  surrender  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  at  Dur- 
ham. X.  C„  26  April.  1865.  In  March  of  this  year 
he  wa-  breveftra  maior-general  for  gallant  nr  at 
the  battle  of  Ezra  Church  and  the  campaigns 
against  Atlanta.  Ga.  He  was  commissioner  of  the 
Preedrocn's  bureau  at  Washington  from  March. 
1965.  till  July.  1874.  and  in  that  year  was  assigned 
to  the  o-mtnand  of  the  Department  of  the  Colum- 
bia. In  1877  he  led  the  expedition  against  the 
Nez  Perces  Indians,  and  in  1878  led  the  campaign 
against  the  Bannock « ami  Pi u tea.  In  189l-’2  he 
was  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  mil  it  an*  academy. 
In  1806  Gen.  Howard  was  commissioned  major- 
general.  and  given  command  of  the  division  of  the 
Pacific.  Bowdoin  college  gave  him  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  in  1853.  Waterton  college.  Me.,  that  of  LL.  D. 
in  1865.  Shurtleff  college  the  same  in  1865,  and 
Gettysburg  theological  seminary  in  1866.  He  was 
also  made  a chevalier  of  the  liegion  of  honor  by 
the  French  government  in  1884.  Gen.  Howard  has 
contributed  various  articles  to  magazines,  his  latest 
being  an  account  of  the  Atlanta  campaign  in  the 
“Century”  for  July.  1887,  and  has  published 
“ Donald's  School  Dnys  " (1879) : “ Chief  Joseph,  or 
the  Nez  Perces  in  Peace  and  War”  (1881):  and  is 
the  author  and  translator  of  a “Life  of  Count 
Agenor  de  Gaspartn." 

HOWARD.  Simeon,  clergyman,  b.  in  Bridge- 
water.  Me..  10  May.  1733:  d.  in  Boston.  13  Aug.. 
1904.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1758,  and. 
after  teaching  and  at  the  same  time  studying  the- 
ology,  became  pastor  of  a church  in  Cumberland, 
Nova  Scotia.  In  1765  he  returned  to  Harvard  as 
a resident  graduate-student,  and  was  appointed  a 
tutor  the  following  year.  In  1767  he  became  pas- 
tor of  the  West  church.  Boston,  where  he  minis- 
tered till  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  a sojourn 
of  a year  and  a half  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  hp  and 
many  of  his  congregation  had  gone  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  the  Revolution.  The  degree  of  D.  D. 
was  conferred  on  him  by  Edinburgh  university. 
He  was  an  overseer  and  a fellow  of  Harvard.  » 
member  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  ?ci- 
Men,  md  of  Um Society  tor  propagating  the  fM* 

B»l.  and  was  vice-president  of  the  Humane  society, 
e published  various  sermons. 

HOW  ARD.  Volney  E.,  jurist,  b.  in  Norridg*- 
wm-k,  Mo.,  about  1805.  He  received  a good  English 
education,  studied  law.  and,  haring  been  admitted 
to  the  liar,  began  to  practise  in  1830  in  Vicksburg. 
Miss.  In  1837  he  was  appointed  reporter  of  the 
court  of  errors  and  appeal,  and  was  during  several 
years  the  editor  of  tne  “ Mississippian.”  a Itemo- 
eratic  newspaper  published  at  Vicksburg.  While 
in  Mississippi  Mr.  Howard  fought  a duel  with  Ser- 
geant S.  Prentiss,  and  another  with  Alexander  G. 
McNutt.  He  removed  to  San  Antonio,  Tex^  in 
1847.  and  was  elected  a representative  from  that 
state  in  two  successive  congresses,  serving  from 
3 Dec..  1849.  till  8 March.  1853.  He  took  an  active 
jNirt  in  favor  of  the  Missouri  compromise  meas- 
ures, and  was  sent  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  California  on  a mission  regarding  the  or 
ganization  of  that  state.  He  subsequently  resided 
in  California.  Mr.  Howard  published  “ Mississippi 
Law  Reports.  1834-’44 " («  vote.,  Philadelphia. 
1839-’44);  and.  in  conjunction  with  A.  Uutchin- 
1 ws  of  Mississippi  ” (1840). 

HOW  ARD.  W illiam  A„  revenue  officer,  b.  in 
Main**  in  1807;  d.  18  Nov..  1871.  When  « boy  be 
MHnguished  himself  by  leading  an  expedition  to 
tme  a United  state*  veaMsl  that  had  been  seized 
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br  the  British  for  infringing  the  fishery  laws.  In  j 
1824  he  entered  the  U.  S.  nary,  and  in  1828  re- 
signed hi*  commission  to  receive  a captaincy  in  the 
revenue  marine.  So  successful  was  he  in  assisting 
rebels  in  digress  on  the  coast  of  New  England  l 
that  the  merchants  of  Boston  presented  him  with 
a valnahle  service  of  silver.  In  1848  the  German 
confederation  appointed  him  second  in  command 
of  the  fleet  on  the  Weser.  and  he  there  constructed 
a navy-yard  and  dock,  and  remained  in  charge  until 
the  breaking  up  of  the  fleet.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war  Copt.  Howard  raised  a regiment  of 
marine  artillery,  which  was  attached  to  the  Burn- 
side expedition.  On  returning  north  he  began  or- 
nnixing  in  New  York  a regiment  of  heavy  artil- 
lery, and  raised  2.500  men,  who  were  detailed  for 
active  service  with  the  Army  of  the  James.  As 
colonel  he  commanded  the  defences  around  Ports- 
mouth and  Norfolk*  and  at  the  dose  of  the  war  re- 
sumed his  commission  as  captain  in  the  revenue 
marine.  lie  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
in  Alaska  soon  after  its  transference  by  Russia. 
Hi*  last  service  was  superintending  the  building 
of  steam-launches  for  the  revenue  marine. 

HOWARD,  William  Alanaon,  lawyer,  b.  in 
Hisesburg,  Chittenden  ro.,  VL,  8 April,  1813;  d. 
in  Washington.  D.  CM  10  April.  1880.  When  four- 
teen years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  cabinet- 
makers trade  at  Albion,  N.  Y.  He  remained  there 
four  years,  and  in  1832  entered  an  academy  at 
Wyoming,  where  he  studied  three  years,  and  in 
1839  was  graduated  from  Middlebuir.  In  1840 
he  became  tutor  of  mathematics  in  tfie  Michigan 
university.  He  studied  law.  and  was  admitted  to 
the  lair  of  Detroit  in  1842.  He  was  elected  a rep- 
resentative in  congress  from  Michigan  for  three 
successive  terms,  serving  from  3 Dec.,  1855.  till  3 
March,  1861.  While  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives he  took  a decided  stand  in  opposition  to  sla- 
very. In  1861  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at 
Detroit,  and  in  1809  declined  an  appointment  as 
minister  to  China.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  Na-  j 
tional  Republican  conventions  of  1808,  1872.  and 
1876.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  land-corn  mis-  I 
•toner  of  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  railway, 
ami  in  18?2  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  He  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Dakota  territory  in  1878,  end  I 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Yankton. 

HOWARI),  William  Washington,  educator, 
h.  in  London.  England.  19  Sept.,  1817 ; d.  in  Aurora, 
Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y..  1 July.  18  <1.  He  was  graduated 
at  Oxford,  and  subsequently  was  a teacher  in  Lon- 
don. In  1849  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and, 
after  passing  some  time  in  Indiana,  became  a pro- 
fessor in  the  military  institute  at  Drennon  Springs, 
Ky.  On  returning  east,  he  was  for  some  years  a 
pfwor  in  the  academy  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  in  i 
the  high-school  at  Jersey  Shore.  Pa.,  and  then  l>e- 
came  principal  of  Erasmus  Hall  at  Flat  bush,  N.  Y. 
lie  wa*  licensed  as  a preacher,  became  in  1868  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Aurora,  N.  Y., 
and  was  chosen  the  first  president  of  Wells  female  ; 
college  in  that  plats*.  He  published  “ Aids  to 
French  ('omposition  ” (New  York,  1854V 

HOWE,  Albion  Paris,  soldier,  b.  in  Standish, 
Me.,  13  Mareh.  1818.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
U.S.  military  academy  in  1841,  entered  the  4th  ar- 
tillery, and  from  184&  till  1840  was  a teacher  of 
mathematics  at  West  Point.  He  served  with  credit 
in  the  Mexican  war,  was  brevet  ted  captAin  for  his 
conduct  at  Contreras  and  Churu bunco,  and  became 
captain,  2 March,  1855.  He  was  Gen.  McClellan's 
chief  of  artillery  in  western  Virginia  in  1861,  and 
commanded  a brigade  of  light  artillery  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  during  the  campaign  on  the  jien- 


insula  in  1862.  He  was  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers.  11  July,  1862,  and  was  assigned 
to  a brigade  in  Couch’s  division,  4th  army  corps. 
He  was  in  the  battles  of  Manassas,  South  Moun- 
tain, Antictam,  Fredericksburg,  and  Gettysburg. 
He  was  in  command  of  the  artillery  depot,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C..  in  1864-’6,  and  was  brevet  ted  ma- 
jor-general. U.  S.  army.  13  Mareh,  1865.  for  meri- 
torious service  during  the  rebellion.  He  was  re- 
tired from  the  army  in  1882,  after  serving  for  sev- 
eral years  on  the  Pacific  coast  with  the  4th  artil- 
lery. of  which  he  was  major. 

HOWE,  Edgar  Watson,  author,  b.  in  Wabash 
countv,  hid..  3 Mav,  1854.  He  did  not  attend 
School  after  his  ninth  year,  and  till  his  eighteenth 
year  worked  as  a printer  in  the  western  states  and 
territories.  Since  1878  he  has  been  publisher,  pro- 
prietor, and  editor  of  the  “Daily  Globe”  at  At- 
chison, Kan.  He  is  the  author  of  “A  Story  of  a 
Country  Town  ” (Boston,  1884) ; *•  The  Mvstory  of 
the  Locks”  (1885);  “ A Moonlight  Bay*  (1886); 
and  “ A Man  Storv  ” (1887). 

HOWE,  Ellas,  inventor,  b.  in  Spencer,  Mass.,  9 
July,  1819;  d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  8 Oct.,  1867. 
He  was  the  son  of  a farmer  and  miller,  and  assisted 
his  father  in  these  pursuits,  also  attending  school 
during  the  winter  months.  In  1885  he  went  to 
Lowell, and  served  for  a time  with  a manufacturer 
of  cotton  machinery,  earning  but  fifty  cents  a day. 
The  financial  panic  of  1887  threw  him  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  he  then  went  to  Cambridge,  Mass., 
where  ho  was  given  work  in  the  shop  of  Ari  Davis, 
a Boston  machinist.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  a sewing-machine,  and 
ho  diligently  labored  upon  it  in  spare  hours  after 
his  day *s  work.  After  five  years  of  continuous  ex- 
perimenting ho  succeeded  in  completing  his  inven- 
tion in  Mav.  1845,  but  not  until  he  had  received 
pecuniary  aid  from  an  old  school-fellow,  Georg® 
Fisher,  with  whom  he  formed  a |>art  norehip.  lie 
obtained,  on  10  Sept.,  1846,  a patent  for  the  first 
practical  sewing-machine,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  opposition  to  any  labor-saving  machines,  the 
artisans  of  Boston  were  unwilling  to  use  it,  and  for 
a brief  time  Mr.  Howe  obtained  employment  on  a 
railroad  as  an  engineer  until  his  health  failed.  In 
1847  he  visited  England,  hoping  for  success  in  that 
country,  but  after  two  years  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  utterly  destitute,  after  working  his 
way  home  as  a common  sailor.  While  in  England 
he  disposed  of  Ijik  rights  in  that  country  to  Will- 
iam Thomas,  and  adapted  the  machine  to  the  busi- 
ness of  corset,  umbrella,  and  valise  making.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  the  machine  had  been  imitated  and 
introduced  through  the  country  regardless  of  his 
patents.  Friends  were  now  easily  found  who  were 
willing  to  hoi  j*  him  to  establish  his  patent,  and  in 
1854.  after  much  litigation,  he  was  successful  in  es- 
tablishing his  prior  right  to  the  invention.  His 
prosperity  was  thenceforth  assured,  and  a year  later 
he  had  repurchased  all  of  the  patent*  that  he  had 
sold  during  his  season  of  adversity.  Mr.  Ilowe 
then  received  a royalty  on  every  sewing-machine 
j that  was  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and 
his  income  prow  from  $800  a year  until  it  reached 
$200,000.  It  was  estimated  that  up  to  September, 
1867,  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  patent,  he 
, had  realized  about  $2,000.(109.  In  1868  he  organ- 
ized a company  of  which  he  was  made  president, 
j and  erected  a large  sewing-machine  factory  at 
i Bridgeport,  Conn.  During  the  civil  war  ho  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  support  of  the  government, 
j enlisting  as  a private  soldier  in  the  17th  Conneeti- 
! out  regiment,  with  which  he  served  until  falling 
health  compelled  his  resignation,  and  later,  when 
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the  government*  was  pressed  (or  funds,  he  advanced 
money  to  pay  the  regiment.  Mr.  Howe  received 
numerous  medals,  including  the  gold  medal  of  the 
World’s  fair  hold  in  Paris  in  1867,  where  he  also 
was  given  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor. 

HOWE,  Fisher,  author,  b.  in  Rochester,  Vt,  in 
1798 ; d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  7 Oct,  1871.  He  was 
engaged  in  business  in  Brooklyn  for  many  years, 
and,  having  accumulated  a fortune,  cave  liberally 
of  his  time  and  means  to  philanthropic  enter- 
prises. In  1853  he  made  an  extended  tour  of  the 
east,  and  after  many  Years  of  biblical  research 
published  a work  entitled  “Oriental  and  Sacred 
Scenes ” (New  York,  1856),  and  a treatise  on  “The 
Truo  Site  of  the  Cross”  (1869). 

HOWE,  George  Augustus,  viscount,  British 
soldier,  b.  in  England  in  1724 ; d.  near  FortTicon- 
deroga,  N.  Y.,  5 July,  1758.  Ilis  father,  Emanuel 
Scrope,  whs  second  Viscount  Howe  of  the  Irish 
peerage.  The  son  entered  the  army  at  an  early 
age,  soon  rose  to  distinction,  and  in  1757  was  sent 
to  this  country  in  command  of  the  00th  regiment, 
arriving  in  Halifax.  N.  &,  in  July  of  this  year.  He 
was  transferred  to  the  command  of  the  55th  in- 
fantry in  September,  promoted  brigadier-general 
in  December,  and  on  6 July,  1758,  under  Cum- 
mander-in-Chief  James  Abercrombie,  landed  at  the 
outlet  of  Lake  George.  Coming  suddenly  upon 
the  French  force  two  days  afterward  at  Fort  Ti- 
conderoga,  he  fell  at  the  head  of  his  corps  in  the 
ensuing  skirmish.  Howe  was  idolized  by  his  men, 
and  exureised  much  influence  with  his  officers, 
whom  he  induced  bv  his  example  to  dress  and  fare 
like  the  common  soldiers,  and  to  abandon  the  lux- 
urious habits  that  were  then  in  vopue.  A contem- 
poraneous historian  says  in  allusion  to  his  death. 

With  him  the  soul  of  the  army  seemed  to  expire.” 
The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  appropriated 
£250  for  his  monument,  which  was  erected  in 
Westminster  Abbey. — His  brother.  Richard,  Brit- 
ish  naval  officer,  b.  in  England  in  1725;  d.  there, 
5 Aug..  1796,  entered  the  navy  at  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  served  with  distinction  against  the  French 
from  1745  till  1759.  On  the  death  of  his  brother 
George  in  1758, 
he  succeeded  to 
the  family  title 
and  estates.  At 
the  conclusion 
of  peace  between 
France  and  Eng- 
land. he  served 
on  the  admiralty 
lx»ard,  was  ap- 
pointed treasurer 
of  the  navy  in 
1 765.  entered  par- 
liament for  Dart- 
mouth, and  in 
1770  was  made 
roar -admiral  of 
the  blue,  and 
commanded  a 
fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. In 
1770,  with  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral,  he  sailed  for  North  America 
as  joint  commissioner  with  his  farther  William  for 
restoring  peace  with  the  colonies.  Howe  was  sin- 
cere in  his  attempts  to  reconcile  the  countries,  and, 
as  unsuspicious  as  he  was  brave,  thought  that  by 
riding  about  the  country  and  conversing  with  the 
prinei[Mil  inhabitants,  he  could,  by  moderation  and 
concession,  restore  the  king's  authority.  When, 
after  negotiations  with  Franklin,  he  discovered  the 


true  attitude  of  the  colonists,  he  declared  that  he 
had  been  deceived  in  accepting  a commission  that 
left  him  no  power  but  to  assist  in  the  subjugation 
of  the  colonies  by  arms.  In  a second  attempt  to 
bring  about  a reconciliation,  after  the  retreat  from 
Long  Island,  he  used  John  Sullivan  as  a go-hetvrc«* 
to  congress,  but  was  forced  by  the  American  com- 
missioners that  hail  been  appointed  to  treat  with 
him  to  acknowledge  that  his  commission,  in  respect 
to  acts  of  parliament,  was  confined  to  power*  of 
consultation  with  private  individuals.  Howe  was 
then  variously  employed  against  the  American 
forces  for  two  years,  and  in  August,  1778,  had  an 
indecisive  encounter  with  a superior  French  fleet 
under  Count  d'Kstairig,  off  the  of  Rhode 

Island,  in  which  both  fleets  were  severely  shattered 
by  a storm.  Howe  then  resigned  his  command  to 
Admiral  Byron  and  returned  to  F.ngland.  In  1782 
he  was  made  a peer  of  Great  Britain  under  the 
title  of  Viscount  Howe.  In  the  latter  part  of  this 
rear  ho  succeeded  in  bringing  into  the  harbor  at 
Gibraltar  the  fleet  sent  to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Elliot ; 
and  for  these  uud  previous  services  was  created 
Karl  and  Baron  Howe  of  Langar.  In  1793  he  was 
put  in  command  of  the  channel  fleet,  in  the  next 
year  he  gained  a victory  over  t he  French  on  the 
western  coast  of  France  off  Csbant,  and  received 
the  thanks  of  the  English  parliament.  In  1795  he 
was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  in  1797  a knight 
of  the  garter.  Ilis  last  important  aorvin  wu  the 
siropression  of  a mutiny  in  the  fleet  at  Spithcad  in 
1797.  Lord  Howe’s  swarthy  complexion  gave  him. 
among  the  sailors,  the  sobnnuet  of  “ Black  Dick.” 
Horace  Walpole  describes  him  in  parliament,  as 
“ silent  as  a rock  except  when  naval  matters  were 
discussed,  when  he  spoke  briefly  but  to  the  point** 
A severe  criticism  of  his  conduct  duringtfa  Ameri- 
can war  was  written  probably  by  Lord  George 
Germaine  (London,  17f9),  and’he  replied  to  it  in  a 
“Narrative  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Fleet*’ 
(1780).  His  “Life,”  with  letters  and  notes  from 
his  journal,  was  published  and  edited  bv  Sir  John 
Barrow  (London,  1838). — Another  brother.  Will- 
iam, soldier,  b.  in  England,  10  Aug..  1729;  d.  in 
Plymouth,  England,  12  July.  1814,  commanded  the 
light  infantry  under  Wolfe  at  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham, near  Quebec,  in  1759,  and  in  1775  suooeedtd 
Gen.  Thomas  Gage  as  eonimander-in-chief  of  the 
British  forces  in  America.  He  commanded  at  the 
Little  of  Bunker  Hill,  after  the  evacuation  of  Bov 
ton  retired  to  Halifax,  and  in  August,  1776,  de- 
feated the  colonial  forces  on  Long  Island.  He  took 
wscssion  of  New  York  on  15  Sept,  defeated 
Washington  at  White  Plains,  and  captured  Fort 
Washington  with  its  garrison  of  2.000  men.  In 
July,  1777,  he  sailed  to  Chesa(»cake  hay.  defeated 
Washington  at  Brandywine,  11  Sept,  and  on  the 
26th  of  this  month  entered  Philadelphia.  He  re- 
pulsed the  attack  of  Washington  at  Germantown 
on  4 Oct.,  but,  instead  of  breaking  up  the  American 
camp  at  Valiev  Forge,  spent  the  winter  of  1777-*8 
in  Philadelphia  with  his  army,  in  indolence  and 
pleasure.  In  May.  1778.  he  was  recalled  and  su- 
perseded by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  His  officers,  with 
whom  he  was  personally  popular,  were  indignant 
at  what  they  termed  the  injustice  of  his  removal, 
and  grave  him  on  his  departure  a grand  entertain- 
ment called  the  “ mischianza.”  On  the  investiga- 
tion of  his  military  conduct  bv  parliament  in  1779. 
he  was  acquitted  of  blame  by  Lord  Grey,  lord 
Cornwallis,  and  other  military  men.  who  affirmed 
that  he  had  done  what  he  could  considering  the 
insufficiency  of  his  force.  Gen.  Howe  became 
lieutenant  of  ordnance  in  1782,  colonel  of  the  19th 
dragoons,  and  full  general  in  1786,  was  governor  of 
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Berwick  in  1795,  and  in  1799,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  Richard,  succeeded  to  the  Irish  viscounty. 

At  the  time  of  his 
death  ho  was  a pri- 
vy councillor,  and 
governor  of  Plym- 
outh. Although 
brave  and  an  adept 
in  military  science, 
Howe  was  incapable 
of  conducting  the 
operations  of  a great 
array,  and  owed  his 
advancement  to  his 
name,  and  his  re- 
lationship, by  ille- 
gitimate descent,  to 
George  III.  Tie  is 
described  by  Gen. 
Henry  Lee  as  Iteing 
“ the  most  indolent 
of  mortals,  who 
never  took  pains  to 
examine  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  a 
cense  in  which  he  was  engaged.”  Gen.  Howe  pub- 
lished a narrative  relative  to  his  command  in  North 
America  (London,  1780). 

HOWE.  Henry,  historian,  b.  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  11  Oct.,  1810.  He  was  the  son  of  Hczekiah 
Flowe.  a publisher,  in  whiwe  book-store  he  often 
listened  to  Noah  Webster,  Jeremiah  Day,  Roger 
Minot  Sherman,  David  Daggett,  Benjamin  Si  1 li- 
man. ami  James  Gates  Pendval.  He  adopted  his 
father’s  profession,  and  when  only  twenty-three 
published  his  first  book,  “Eminent  Americans” 
(New  York,  1839),  which  was  sold  bv  subscription.  | 
The  following  year  he  canvassed  the  state  or  New  I 
York  with  John  \V.  Barlier  (q.  c.).  collecting  mate-  | 
rials  and  making  drawings  for  “ Historical  Collec- 
tions of  New  York”  (New  York,  1841).  'Hie  two  j 
afterward  issued  together  “ Historical  Collections  ! 
of  New  Jersey  n (New  York,  1841).  On  the  publi-  : 
cation  of  his  book  on  Ohio.  Mr.  Howe  removed  to  | 
Cincinnati,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  compiling  | 
similar  works.  His  most  important  publication  was 
“Our  Whole  Country  "(2  vola,  Cincinnati.  1861), 
which  was  designed  to  give  a complete  survey  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  when  it  was  written.  , 
In  1856  he  had  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Bar-  ! 
her  to  travel  throughout  toe  Union,  take  views 
and  collect  materials  for  the  promised  work,  and 
it  was  five  years  in  preparation.  The  time  of  its 
publication  was  unfortunate,  as  the  people  then 
cared  for  nothing  but  war  literature,  and  when  the  j 
great  struggle  hail  ended  the  book  was  out  of  date.  I 
Since  the  autumn  of  1885  Mr.  Howe  has  been  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a new  edition  of  his  work  on 
the  state  of  Ohio,  which  he  expects  to  publish 
toward  the  close  of  1887.  His  publications  include, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  “Historical  Col- 
lections of  Virginia  ” (Charleston,  S.  C.,  1845) ; 

** Historical  Collections  of  Ohio”  (Cincinnati. 
1847);  “The  Great  West”  (1851);  “Travels  and 
Adventures  of  Celebrated  Travellers”  (1853);  , 
“Life  And  Death  on  the  Ocean ” (1855):  “ Adven-  , 
hires  and  Achievements  of  Americans”  (1858): 
"Times  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  West”  (1867);  and 
“Over  the  World”  {Philadelphia,  1883).  Mr. 
Howe  has  also  issued  in  pamphlet-form  “ Outline 
History  of  New  Haven”  (1884),  and  “New  Ha-  1 
ven’s  films  and  Greens”  (1886). 

HOWE,  John,  journalist,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  ; 
1755;  d.  in  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  in  1836.  He  was  | 
associated  with  Mrs.  Margaret  Draper  (q.  v.)  in  j 


the  publication  of  the  " Boston  News  letter " in 
1775- ’6.  He  adhered  to  the  roval  cause,  and,  when 
Boston  was  evacuated  by  the  British  troops,  ho  re- 
tired to  Newport,  whence  he  removed  to  Nova 
Scotia.  He  established  a newspaper  at  Halifax,  and 
was  postinaater-gcneral  and  king’s  printer. — Ilia 
son,  William,  h.  in  1786;  d.  in  Halifax  in  Jan- 
uary, 1843,  was  assistant  commissary-general. — 
Another  son,  John,  d.  in  Halifax  in  1843,  was 
postmaster-general  and  proprietor  of  the  “ Halifax 
Gazette.” — A third  son,  Joseph,  Canadian  states- 
man. b.  near  Halifax,  13  Dec..  1804 ; d.  in  Halifax, 
1 June,  1873,  began,  when  thirteen  years  old,  to 
learn  printing  in  the  “Gazette”  office,  and  in  1827 
purchased  part,  of  the  “ Weekly  Chronicle,”  which 
was  continued  under  the  title  of  the  “Acadian.” 
Selling  his  interest  in  this  pa|K*r  in  January,  1828, 
he  became  sole  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  “ Nova 
Scotian.”  In  1830  Mr.  Howe’s  “Legislative  Re- 
view " appeared  and  attracted  wide  notice.  In 
1885  he  published  an  article  censuring  the  local 
government,  and  was  indicted  for  libel,  but  oc- 
ouitted.  In  1830  he  was  elected  to  parliament  for 
tne  countv  of  Halifax,  and  in  1840  he  l>ecame  a 
member  of  the  provincial  cabinet.  Soon  afterward 
the  system  that  he  had  attacked  and  exposed  was 
atxdishcd,  and  Halifax  was  gratitid  a municipal 
charter.  In  1848  Mr.  IIowp  liecame  provincial 
*»eerrrarv,  in  1854  relinquished  this  office  to  super- 
intend the  construction  of  the  first  railway  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  in  1863  liecarne  premier  of  the  province. 
He  at  first  opposed  the  absorption  of  Nova  Scotia 
into  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  but,  after  obtaining 
the  best  possible  terms  for  his  province,  he  entered 
the  Dominion  cabinet  in  1869  as  president  of  the 
council,  and  in  1870  became  secretary  of  state  and 
superintendent-general  of  Indian  affairs.  In  1873 
he  vras  appointed  lieu  tenant -governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  but  survived  his  appointment  only  n few 
weeks.  Mr.  Howe  had  neted  upon  several  occasions 
as  colonial  agent  in  Great  Brit  tan,  and  had  once 
lieen  compelled  to  fight  a duel  for  some  statement 
he  hail  published  reflecting  upon  an  opponent.  He 
was  one  of  the  !>ost  public  orators  that  Canada  has 
produced.  See  his  “Speeches  and  Public  letters,” 
edited  bv  William  Arniand  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1858). 

HOWE,  John  Radiant,  author,  b.  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  8 March,  1818:  d.  in  Lima,  Ind.,  22  Jan., 
1882.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  in  1832,  and, 
removing  to  Indiana,  was  a member  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  1849,  and  of  the  State  constitutional  conven- 
tion in  1850.  lie  published  “ Political  Economy” 
(Boston,  1878);  “ Monetary  and  Industrial  Falla- 
cies” (1879);  “ Common  Sense  of  Money”  (1881); 
and  “Reply  to  Criticisms”  (1882). — His  brother, 
William  Bell  White,  P.  E.  bishop,  b.  in  Clair- 
rnont,  N.  11.,  21  March.  1823,  was  graduat'd  at  the 
University  of  Vermont  in’  1844,  ordained  deacon  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  1847,  and 
priest  in  June,  1849.  lie  was  in  charge  successively 
of  St.  John’s  church,  Berkeley,  S.  C„  and  St. 
Philip’s,  Charleston,  and  in  October,  1871,  was  con- 
secrated assistant,  bishop  of  South  Carolina,  beam- 
ing the  sixth  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  December  of 
the  same  Year.  The  University  of  the  South,  at 
Sowanee.  TfVnn..  gave  him  the  degree  of  I).  D.  in 

1871,  and  he  received  the  same  from  Columbia  in 

1872.  He  has  published  sermons  and  addresses. 

HOWE.  John  Ireland.  inventor,  h.  in  Ridge- 
field, Conn..  20  July,  1793;  d.  in  Birmingham. 
Conn.,  10  Sept.,  1876,  He  liegan  the  study  of 
medicine  in  1812,  and  for  several  vears  was  one  of 
the  resident  physicians  of  the  New  York  almshouse. 
Later  he  followed  his  profession  in  New  York 
city,  aud  in  1829  settled  in  North  Salem,  N.  Y. 
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During  hi^  residence  in  New  York  he  experimented 
on  I ndia- rubber,  and  in  1*28  obtained  a patent  fur 
a rubber  compound.  After  settling  in  North 
Salem,  he  built  a factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
rubber,  which  was  abandoned  soon  after,  owing  to 
lack  of  success,  Mr.  llowe  says:  “So  far  as  1 
know,  1 was  the  first  |»erson  who  attempted  to 
utilize  ntbl>er  by  combining  other  sultstancc*  with 
it,  but  1 did  not  happen  to  stumble  uixm  the  right 
sul»«tance."  He  then  began  a series  of  cxpieriment.* 
with  a view  of  constructing  a machine  for  the 
manufacture'  of  pins,  and.  after  laboring  during  the 
winters  of  1830-T,  made  a machine  that  was  suc- 
cessful as  a working  model,  and  would  make  pins, 
though  in  an  imperfect  manner.  He  patented  this 
machine  in  183s,  and  during  the  same  year  was 
awarded  a large  silver  medal  by  the  American  in- 
stitute. A second  machine  was  completed  early  in 
1*33.  after  which  he  went  to  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sec  uring  patents  abroad.  In  January,  1*34. 
ne  began  the  building  of  a machine,  in  Manches- 
ter, with  which  pins  to  the  weight  of  24,000  to 
the  pound  were  made,  but  he  was  un*u<'ressful 
in  disposing  of  his  European  patents,  and  re- 
turned to  >ew  York  after  an  absence  of  aUjut 
two  years.  Soon  after  his  return  the  Howe  manu- 
facturing company  was  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  making  pins  with  the  machirtf  be  had  in- 
vented. Dr.  Howe  was  appointed  general  agent 
of  the  company,  and  continued  in  that  capaci- 
ty until  1805.  having  the  management  of  the 
manufacturing  department.  Shop*  were  fitted  up 
in  New  York  in  1836,  but  the  factory  was  removed 
in  1838  to  Birmingham.  Conn.  late  in  1*38  a new 
“ rotary  machine*'  was  invented  by  Dr.  Howe, 
which  he  patented  in  1840.  For  upward  of  thirty 
rears  this  machine  was  used  without  any  material 
improvement  or  alteration,  and  in  1842  Dr.  Howe 
was  awarded  a gold  rrmlal  bv  the  American  insti- 
tute for  the  “best  solid-headed  pins.**  which  were 
made  on  this  machine.  Subsequently  he  invented 
improvements  in  the  methods  used  for  “sheeting” 
pins,  and  was  associated  in  the  invention  of  means 
bv  which  japanned  “ mourning-puns”  were  made. 

’ HOWE.  Mark  Antony  l>e  Wolfe.  P.  E.  bishop, 
b.  in  Bristol.  R.  I„  5 April.  1809.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Brown  in  1828.  ordained  deacon  in  1*32. 
and  priest  in  1833.  In  October  of  the  latter  year 
be  became  rector  of  St.  James’*  church.  Koxbury, 
Ma-n.  where  he  remained  three  year*,  and  then  re- 
sit Ting  to  Cambridge  was  rector  of  Christ  church, 
ami  editor  of  the  “C  hristian  Witness."  Returning 
to  Roxbury  in  1836.  he  remained  there  ten  veare. 
•Oil  then  became  rector  of  St.  Luke’s  church.  Phiia- 
tctpnm.  where  he  officiated  till  1865,  when  he  was 
aaaaanud  bishop  of  central  Pennsylvania  From 
IrtSI  nil  I "62  he  was  secretary  of  the  bouse  of 
•lertcai  and  lay  deputies  and  he  was  a deputy  to 
he  genera  convention  from  that  date  till  1872. 
In  1865  rie  was  elected  missionary  bishop  of  Nevada 
ass  tariin»*»L  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
rrm  iimwn  tn  18481,  and  from  the  l* diversity  of 
'Vwnsvinuna  a 1*76.  He  has  published,  beside* 
«rnnms.  *saarr.  and  addresses.  “ A Review  of  tl»e 
>fmrt  »f  'tie  Boston  Public  Schools"  (Boston. 
M.V  * - • ratio n before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  So- 
•rev  Hartford.  1HG2) : “ Domestic  Slavery,  a Re- 
ic  • » (iopkins  ‘ Philadelphia.  1*64) : “ Life 

• *2tam  uooao  tar"  tlBTIts  “P*-  m read  at 
a-  »itenarr  «f  Bristol.  R.  I."  (Providence. 
^ - 1 'harge  to  rhe  Clergy  of  the  Lho- 

^nr  ntrai  iVonsyt  vania"  i Reading.  1W6). 

,MUF  Naxhaaari.  iergmian.  h.  in  Ipswich. 
‘rnm.  - 764:  L m iiopkinton.  Masa,  15 

...  <T  i*  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1786, 


and.  after  teaching  one  year  in  Ipswich.  Hcvbtd 
theology  under  Dr.  Nathanael  Emmons  <u.r.w  of 
whose  {’alrinistic  theology  he  was  a zealous  ex- 
plunder.  He  was  pastor*  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  Iiopkinton  from  17V1  until  hi*  death. 
Dr.  Howe  was  a characteristic  divine  of  the  ole 
New  England  school,  and  his  pithy  saying*. 
as  “ Leisure  is  time  for  doing  something  use- 
ful," and  “ A dead  fish  can  swim  with  the  <reao. 
but  only  a living  one  can  swim  against  it."  hare 
passed  into  proverb*.  His  racist  famous  <li<onnr. 
which  was  delivered  on  the  <^oe  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  settlement  of  Uopkintoo.  i*  a valo- 
able  history  of  the  town,  and  was  described  in  the 
“ North  American  Review  " of  1815  as  **  a unique 
specimen,  beyond  all  praise."  It  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  wa«  reprinted  with  a memoir 
of  Dr.  Howe  by  Rev.  Elias  Nason  i Boetoo.  1*5U 
His  other  publication*  are  “ Design  r.f  John's  Bape 
tism"  i Iiopkinton.  1819).  and  “ A Catechism  with 
Question*  ami  Proverbs  " (l*i0k 

HOWE.  Robert. soldier. h.  in  Brunswick eountv. 
N.  CU  in  1732 : d.  there.  12  Sot,  1785.  He  wm  de- 
scended from  an  English  family,  and,  haring 
hi*  parents  at  an  earlv  age.  received  an  irregular 
and  scanty  education.  Marrying  while  still  a youth, 
he  took  his  wife  to  England.  and  remain#*!  there  two 
veare.  the  guest  of  his  kindred.  On  his  return  in  1 766 
be  was  appointed  captain  of  Fort  Johnson.  N.  C„ 
under  the  commission  of  Gov.  Tryon.  and  baron  of 
the  exchequer.  He  was  a member  of  the  assembly 
in  1772- "3.  a delegate  to  the  colonial  congress  that 
met  at  New  Berne.  25  Aug..  1774.  ami  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  which  the  speech  of  the  loyal 
governor  Martin,  opposing  the  congress.  tl«  re- 
ferred. Howe'*  able  am!  patriotic  replv  to  in- 
censed  Martin  that  on  8 Aug..  1 775.  the  latter  is- 
sued a proclamation  on  board  the  British  ship 
“Cruiser."  denouncing  Howe  for  having  taken  the 
title  of  colonel,  and  for  summoning  and  training 
the  militia.  On  21  Aug.  of  this  year  Howe  was 
apqiointed  colonel  of  the  2d  North  Carolina  regi- 
ment bv  the  colonial  congress,  which  met  at  Hills- 
borough. and  in  December.  1775,  with  hi*  reeimeot, 
was  ordered  to  Virginia.  Joining  Gen.  William 
Woodford  at  Norfolk,  he  drove  the  loyal  governor, 
Lon!  Dun  more,  out  of  that  pairt  of  the  state,  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  Virginia  convention  and 
of  c«  >ngre?«*  for  the  successful  conduct  of  this  cam- 
paign. and  was  prom* 'ted  brigadier-general.  In 
March.  1776.  Howe,  with  his  regiment.  joined  (Jen. 
Henry  Lee  in  Vtnrinia.  and  went  to  the  south, 
being  received  with  public  honors  as  be  t«&*d 
through  North  Carolina.  The  next  month.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  who'  had  excepted  Howe  when  be 
had  offered  the  royal  clemency  to  all  who  would 
lay  down  their  arms,  sent  Lord  Cornwallis  with 
900  men  to  ravage  Howe's  plantation  in  Brunswick 
county.  Gen.  Howe  commanded  the  North  Caro- 
lina troop*  at  the  defeive  of  Charleston,  and  a 
short  time  afterward  succeeded  Gen.  Jauu*  Moore 
as  chief  in  command  of  the  southern  department 
In  October.  1777.  he  wae  commissioned  major- 
general,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year  be 
made  an  expedition  against  Florida*  which  want 
of  proper  supplies,  insubordination,  and  a fever 
epidemic  rendered  disastrous.  Howe  was  forced 
to  retreat  to  Savannah  with  a shattered  command, 
with  which,  and  a small  militia  force,  he  endeav- 
ored to  defend  the  citv  against  the  British  under 
Gen.  Provort;  bat.  being  surprised  in  the  nigbt 
bv  Lieut.-CoL  Campbell,  was  forced  to  evacuate 
tfie  place.  Although  be  was  honorably  acquitted 
by  a court-martial.  Howe's  conduct  was  severely 
criticised,  especially  in  a public  letter  by  Gut 
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Christopher  Gadsden.  of  Charleston,  whom  Ilowe 
at  once  challenged.  They  met  at  Cannon shurg,  13 
Au g-  1778.  Howe’s  ball  grazed  Gadsden’s  ear,  and 
the  latter  fired  in  the  air,  after  which  the  combat- 
ants became  reconciled.  Maj.  John  Andre  com- 
memorated the  affair  in  a humorous  poem  of 
eighteen  stanzas.  In  compliance  with  the  solicita- 
tions of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  Howe  was 
then  superseded  by  Gen,  Benjamin  Lincoln  in 
command  of  the  southern  department,  and  was  or- 
dered to  join  Washington  on  the  Hudson.  He  was 
in  command  at  West  Point  in  1780,  anti  in  1781 
led  the  troops  that  were  sent  to  quell  the  mutiny 
in  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  regiments, 
afterward  receiving  the  thanks  of  Washington  for 
his  judicious  performance  of  this  duty.  In  June, 
1783,  he  was  ordered  on  a similar  expedition  to 
Philadelphia.  In  May.  1785,  he  was  apjwinted  by 
congress  to  treat  with  the  western  Indians.  Re- 
turning to  North  ('mmlina  a few  months  later  he 
was  received  with  public  honors  and  elected  to  the 
legislature,  but  was  attacked  w ith  fever,  and  died 
before  taking  his  seat. 

HOWE,  Samuel  Grldley,  philanthropist,  b.  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  10  Nov.,  1801  ; cl.  there,  0 Jan.,  1870. 
He  was  graduated  at  Brown  in  1821,  and  at  the 
Harvard  medical  school  in  1824.  After  complet- 
ing his  studies  he  went  to  Greece,  where  he  served 
as  surgeon  in  the  war  for  the  independence  in 
1M  *f9  and  then  as  the  head  of  the  regular  surgi- 
cal service,  which  he  established  in  that  country. 
In  1827  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  order 
to  obtain  help  for  the  Greeks  when  they  were 
threatened  with  a famine,  and  later  founded  a 
colony  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  prostration  by  gwamp-forer  he  was 
obliged  in  1830  to  leave  the  country.  In  1831, 
his  attention  having  been  called  to  the  need  of 
schools  for  the  blind,  for  wlioae  education  no  pro- 
vision had  been  mode  in  this  country,  he  again 
wished  Europe  in  order  to  study  the  methods  of 
instruction  then  in  mo  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing information  concerning  the  education  of  the 
blind.  While  in  Paris  he  was  made  president  of 
the  Polish  committee.  In  his  efforts  to  convey  and 
distribute  funds  for  the  relief  of  a detachment  of 
the  Polish  army  that  had  crossed  into  Prussia,  he 
was  arrested  by  the  Prussian  authorities,  but.  after 
six  weeks’  imprisonment,  was  taken  to  the  French 
frontier  by  night  and  liberated.  On  his  return  t<» 
Boston  in  1832  he  gathered  several  blind  pupils  at 
hi<  father’s  house,  and  thus  gave  origin  to  the 
school  which  was  afterward  known  as  the  Perkins 
institution,  and  of  which  ho  was  the  first  superin- 
tendent, continuing  in  this  ofllee  until  his  death. 
His  greatest  achievement  in  this  direction  was  the 
education  of  Laura  Bridgman  ( q . v.).  Dr.  Howe  also 
took  an  active  |»art  in  founding  the  exjteri mental 
school  for  the  training  of  idiots,  which  result ed  in 
the  organization  of  the  Massachusetts  school  for 
idiotic  and  feeble-minded  youth  in  Bill,  lie  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and 
was  a Prw-soil  candidate  for  congress  from  Boston 
in  1816.  During  18*71-’8  he  edited  the  “Common- 
wealth.” Dr.  Howe  took  an  active  part  in  the 
wnitsrv  movement  in  behalf  of  the  soldier*  during 
the  civil  war.  In  1867  he  again  went  to  Greece  as 
bearer  of  supplies  for  the  Cretans  in  their  struggle 
with  the  Turks,  and  subsequently  edited  in  Boston 
“The  Cretan.”  He  was  appointed,  in  1871,  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  visit  Santo  Domingo  and  re- 
port upon  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  that 
island  to  the  United  States,  of  which  he  became  an 
earnest  advocate.  In  1868  he  received  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.  from  Brown.  Ilia  publications  include 


| letters  on  topics  of  the  time ; various  reports,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  Massachusetts  commissioners 
I of  idiots  (Boston,  1847-’8);  “Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Greek  Revolution  ” (New  York,  1828);  and  a 
! **  Reader  for  the  Blind,”  printed  in  raised  charac- 
ters (1830).  See  “ Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  llowc,” 
by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  (Boston,  1876).— His 
wife,  Julia  Ward,  b.  n New  York  citv.  27  May, 
1810,  is  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Ward,  a !New  York 
linker.  Her  mother,  Julia  Rush  Ward,  was  the  au- 
thor of  various  occasional  poem*.  Julia  was  care- 
fully educated,  partly  at  home  and  partly  in  private 
schools  in  New  York.  Her  tutor  in  German  and 
Latin  wa*  Dr,  Joseph  0.  Cogswell.  At  an  early 
age  Miss  Ward  wrote  plays  and  poems.  After  her 
father’s  death  she  visited  Boston,  and  met  there  Dr. 
Howe,  whom  she  married  in  1843.  She  afterward 
continued  her  studio*,  learned  to  speak  fluently  in 
Italian.  French,  and  Greek, and  became  a student  of 
Kant,  Hegel,  Spi- 
noza, Comte,  and 
Fichte.  She  also 
wrote  philosophi- 
cal essavs,  which 
she  rend  at  her 
house  before  her 
literary  friends. 

For  soma  time  be- 
fore the  civil  war 
sheeonductedwith 
her  husliand  the 
Boston  “Common- 
wealth,” an  anti- 
slavery  paper.  In 
1801,  while  on  a 
visit  to  the  camps 
near  Washington, 
with  Gov.  John  A. 

Andrew  and  other  friends,  Mrs.  Howe  wrote  the 
“ Battle-Hymn  of  the  Republic,”  which  soon  Ite- 
enme  popular.  She  espoused  the  woman-Kuffrage 
; movement  in  I860,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  New  England  women’s  dub,  of  which  she  has 
been  president  since  1872.  She  has  also  presided 
over  several  similar  associations.  including  the 
American  woman-suffrage  association.  In  1872 
she  was  a delegate  to  the  World’s  prison  reform 
. congress  in  Ixmdon,  and  in  the  same  year  aided  in 
founding  the  Woman's  peace  association  there.  In 
i 1884- ’3  she  presided  over  the  Woman’s  branch  of 
the  New  Orleans  exposition.  She  has  delivered  nu- 
, raerous  lectures,  and  has  often  addressed  the  Mas- 
I sachuaettft  legislature  in  aid  of  reform*.  She  has 
i preached  in  Rome,  Italy, Santo  Domingo,  and  from 
Unitarian  pulpits  in  this  country.  She  ha*  also 
read  lectures  at  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy. 
Mrs.  Howe  haa  published  two  volumes  of  poems, 
entitled  “ Passion  Flowers  ” (Boston,  1854),  and 
“Words  for  the  Hour”  (1857) ; **  The  World’s  Own,” 
a drama,  which  was  acted  at  Wal lack’s  theatre.  New 
York,  in  1855(1857);  ” A Trip  to  Culm”  (I860);  “ La- 
ter Lyrics”  (1866) : “ From  the  Oak  to  the  Olive  ” 
(1808);  “ Modem  Societv,”  two  lectures (1881);  and 
“Life  of  Margaret  Fuller”  (1883).  -She  lias  also 
edited  “ Sex  and  Education,”  a reply  to  Dr.  Edward 
IL  Clarke’s  “ Sex  in  Education  ” (1874) ; and  wrote 
for  Edwin  Booth,  in  1858,  “ Hippolytua,”  a tragedy, 
which  ha*  been  neither  acted  nor  published. — 
Their  daughter,  Jolla  Roiuana,  educator,  b.  in 
Romo,  Italy,  12  March,  1844;  d.  in  Boston,  Mass.. 
10  March.  1886,  became  proficient  in  history  and 
languages,  and  was  an  instructor  in  the  Perkins 
institution,  where  at  one  time  she  taught  German 
to  a blind  class  sq  well  that  her  pupil*  were  able  to 
converge  fluently  in  that  language.  She  was  the 
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founder  and  for  some  time  president  of  the  31etA- 
physical  club  in  Boeton,  and  published  a sketch  of 
the  Concord  school  of  philosophy,  also  “Stray 
Chords’*  (Boston,  1884),  a volume  of  poems.  In 
December,  1870,  she  married  Michael  Anagno*. 
who  succeeded  her  father  as  superintendent  of  the 
Perkins  institution. — Their  son,  Henry  Marlon, 
mining  engineer,  h.  in  Boston.  Maas.,  2 March, 
1848,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1800.  and  ut 
the  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology  in  1871. 
His  attention  was  then  turned  to  mining  engineer- 
ing and  metallurgy,  and  he  has  had  charge  of 
various  works  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Mr.  Howe  is  an  active  member  of  the  American 
institute  of  mining  engineers,  was  its  vice-president 
in  187U-*81,  and  has  been  a manager  since  1888. 
His  publications,  consisting  of  professional  papers, 
hare  been  contributed  to  the  transactions  of  the 
mining  engineers,  and  treat  principally  of  the  me- 
tallurgy of  iron,  steel,  copper,  and  nickel.  He  has 
also  written  valuable  treatises  for  the  “ Bulletins 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey .**  such  as  “ Copper 
Smelting"  (Washington,  188?>),  and  44  Metallurgy 
of  Steel"  (1887). — Another  daughter,  Maud,  au- 
thor, b.  in  Boeton.  Mass..  9 Nov.,  1855,  married  in 
February,  1887,  John  Elliott,  an  English  artist. 
She  has  published  “ San  Kasario  Ranch  ” (Boeton, 
1884);  “A  Newport  Aquarelle "(1885);  and“Ata- 
last  a in  the  South  ' (1888). 

HO  WE,  Timothy  Otis,  senator,  b.  in  Liver- 
more, Me„  24  Feb.,  1818 : d.  in  Kenosha,  Wis.,  25 
JLinih.  18831.  He  received  a common-school  cdu- 
tsx^o.  working  on  a farm  during  his  vacations. 
In  1*39  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  Itegan 
practice  in  Rendfleld.  He  was  an  anient  Whig  and 
aimixvr  of  Henry  Clay,  and  in  1840  was  in  the 
.rs>lature,  where  he  was  active  in  debate.  Im- 
brolth  occasional  his  removal  to  Wisconsin 


in  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  and  opening  a law- 
fflrr  in  Green  Bay,  then  a small  village,  he  con- 
a— id  his  residence  there  throughout  lus  life.  He 
w an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  congress  in 
and  two  vean*  afterward  was  elected  circuit 
.W.  The  circuit  judge*  were  also  judges  of  the 
‘reprene  court,  and  during  |»art  of  his  term  he 
-rivrvti  chief  justice  of  the  state.  Resigning  his 
1855.  he  resumed  hi*  profession,  and 
it  Republican  spanker  in  the  canvass 
In  the  trial  that  was  held  to  ascertain 
William  Bovnton  or  Coles  Bashford  was 
pveniorof  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Howe  appeared 
_Dri‘s  counsel  and  gained  his  ease,  and  his 
jurei?  iwareaaed  his  reputation.  In  1881 
U.  S.  senator  as  a Republican,  serv- 
During  his  long  career  he  served  on 
of  finance,  commerce,  pensions,  and 
i of  the  earliest  advocates  of  univer- 

and  in  a speech  in  the  senate  on 

advocated  in  strong  terms  the  negro- 

ur  the  District  of  Columbia  He  also 

“V.  ngfet  of  the  National  government  to  us- 
^tonal  governments  over  the  seceded 
al*le  speeches  in  1865-*0  against 
r Johnson,  and  voted  in  favor 
He  supported  the  silver  bill 
President  Hayes's  policy  re- 
_ reform  in  the  southern  states, 
ujti-Uhinese  bill.  On  the  death 
e*.  President  Grant  offered  Judge 
ui  the  supreme  court,  which  he 
left  the  senate  when  the  third- 
up,  Imt  favored  the  election 
0 s|>okc  strongly  in  its  *up- 
< a U>  Si  delegate  to  the  In- 
ference in  Paris.  In  De- 


| cember,  1881.  he  was  appoints!  post  master-general 
by  President  Arthur,  and,  although  his  term  of 
service  was  little  more  than  a year,  a reduction  of 
postage  was  effected,  postal-notes  were  issued.  and 
reform  measures  urged  with  great  force. 

HOW  ELI*,  Arthur,  a preacher  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  20  Aug.,  1748;  <L 
t here,  28  Jan..  1818.  In  17<9  he  was  acknowledged 
as  a minister  by  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Friends,  and  is  described  a*  “ remarkable 
for  spiritual  minded  ness,  and  the  gift  of  prophecy." 
When  in  the  preaching-gallery  he  always  sat  with 
his  hat  drawn  over  hi*  face,  and  the  upper  part  of 
his  outside  coat  elevated  to  meet  it,  isolated  from 
all  earthly  things.  Many  anecdotes  are  related  of 
his  strict  integrity  in  business.  On  one  occasion 
he  purchased  a cargo  of  oil  on  a rising  market,  and, 
after  selling  it  at  a higher  rote  than  he  anticipated, 
he  paid  the  person  from  whom  he  had  bought  it 
an  additional  dollar  on  each  barrel.  During  the 
fever  epidemic  of  1793  in  Philadelphia  he  rendered 
valuable  assistance  in  nursing  the  sick  and  bury- 
ing the  dead.  Although  credited  with  supernatural 
powers  of  divination,  he  was  simple  and  prudent. 

HOWELL,  David,  jurist,  b.  in  New  Jersey.  1 
Jon.,  1747;  d.  in  Providence,  R.  L,  29  July,  1828. 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1788.  and.  re- 
moving to  Rhode  Island,  was  appointed  profaaor 
of  mathematic*  and  natural  philosophy  in  Brown 
in  1789,  also  holding  the  chair  of  law  from  1790 
till  1824.  In  the  interval  he  filled  the  several  of- 
fice* of  member  of  the  Continental  congress  in 
1782-’5,  attorney-general  in  1789,  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court,  commii«ioncr  for  settling  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  United  States,  and  district  attorney,  and 
from  1812  until  hi*  death  was  a district  judge  of 
Rhode  Island.  Brown  gave  him  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  in  1798.  Judge  Howell  was  distinguished 
for  wit,  learning,  and  eloquence,  and  was  a forcible 
political  speaker.— Hi*  son,  Jeremiah  Brown, 
senator,  b.  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1772:  d.  there 
in  November,  1822,  was  graduated  at  Brown  in 
1789,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice. 
In  1810  he  wiw  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  aa  a 
Federalist,  and  served  from  1811  till  1817.  Dart- 
mouth gave  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1791. 

HOWELL  George  Rogers,  h.  in  Southamp- 
ton. N.  Y.,  15  June,  18318.  lie  was  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1854.  and.  after  spending  several  yean  ia 
teaching  and  in  studying,  he  entered  the  Prinre- 
ton  theological  seminary,  and  was  graduated  in 
1884.  When  engaged  in  ministerial  work  in 
western  New  York,  no  wa*  invited  to  deliver  the 
address  at  the  celebration  of  the  225th  anuiversaiy 
of  his  native  place  in  1885.  At  the  close  of  this 
celebration  he  was  requested  by  many  of  hi*  town** 
tieople  to  prepare  a history  of  this  town.  He  pub- 
lished “The  Earlv  History  of  Southampton,  L. 
L with  Genealogies’*  (New  York,  1888  ; 3d  «d. 
Albany,  1887).  In  1872  he  was  invited  to  take  an 
office  in  the  Now  York  state  library,  to  become 
familiar  with  its  want*  and  its  mode*  of  adminis- 
trotioii,  preitarotonr  to  becoming  librarian  when 
that  post  should  become  vacant.  He  lias  pub- 
lished historical  and  scientific  pamphlets,  ami  has 
written  much  for  the  newspafters.  He  puhlidwd 
sevrrsl  papers  in  the  “Transactions  of  the  Albany 
Institute,*  including  “ Linguistic  I itscujakxtf. 
“The  Oncn  Polar  Sea/*  and  “ Heraldry  in  America" 

IIOW  ELK  James  II.,  senator.  Ik  near  Morris- 
town. N.  J.f  4 July,  1818;  d.  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  17 
June,  1880.  His  father,  Elia*,  removed  with  hi* 
family  to  Ohio  in  1819,  and.  settling  in  Licking 
county,  was  state  senator,  and  in  183)0  a mernbrr 
of  congress.  James  was  graduated  at  Miami  uni- 
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Terrify  in  1839,  and  set tied  in  Newark,  Ohio.  In  I steamer  “Tahamo,”  Eastern  Gulf  blockading  so uad- 
1841  he  removed  to  Koeauque,  Iowa,  practised  law,  ; ron,  in  1862- ’3,  and  the  “ Nettus,”  of  the  North 
and  engaged  in  politics,  and  was  the  editor  of  the  I Atlantic  squadron,  in  1804-'5.  and  participated  in 
-D**s  Moines  Valley  Whiff.”  In  1849  he  removed  ! the  two  actions  at  Fort  Fisher  in  1864-'ft.  For 
with  hi*  p«|»er  to  Keokuk,  and  ahandoninff  law  his  cool  performance  of  dutv  ho  whs  recommended 
devoted  himself  to  politics  and  to  his  journal,  for  promotion  by  Rear-Admiral  Porter,  28  Jon., 
which  he  now  published  under  the  title  of  the  1865.  From  1808  till  1870  he  was  fleet-captain  of 
•* Daily  Hate  City."  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  the  European  squadron,  and  from  1870  till  1872 
advocates  for  the  formation  of  the  Republican  ; commandant  of  the  navy-yard  at  league  island, 
r»rtr  in  the  state,  and  in  1856  was  a delegate  from  Philadelphia.  He  was  commissioned  commodore, 
low»  to  the  convention  that  nominated  John  C.  29  Jan.,  1872,  had  command  of  the  navy-yard  at 
Fremont  for  president.  He  supported  Abraham  Portsmouth,  N.  H„  till  1874.  and  from  that  year 
Lincoln  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1861,  and  till  1878  was  chief  of  the  bureau  of  yards  and 
Tehementlv  op|K»cd  slavery.  In  1870  he  was  elect-  1 {locks.  He  became  a rear-admiral,  25  April,  1877, 
<d  to  the  tJ.  S.  senate  as  a Republican,  to  fill  the  t commanded  the  North  Atlantic  ami  European 
unexptred  term  of  James  W.  Grimes,  and  served  squadrons  in  1878-'81.  and  was  acting  secretary  of 
till  8 March,  1871.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  1 the  navy  at  various  limes  from  1874  till  1878. 
session  of  1871,  President  Grant  selected  him  as  HO  WELL,  Robert  Iloyte  Crawford,  author, 
one  of  the  three  commissioners  that  were?  author-  b.  in  Wayne  county,  N.  C..  10  March,  1801:  d.  in 
Lied  by  the  act  of  8 March,  1871,  to  examine  and  Nashville.  Tenn.,5  April.  1868.  He  was  ffniduated 
report  on  claims  for  stores  and  supplies  that  had  at  Columbian  college,  Washington,  D.  C„  in  1826. 
been  taken  or  farntehed  for  the  use  of  the  National  Soon  afterward  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and 
army  in  the  seceded  states.  He  was  engaged  in  labored  as  a missionary  under  the  Baptist  general 
this  work  until  10  March,  1880.  association  of  Virginia.  On  27  Jan.,  1827,  lie  was 

HOW  ELL.  John  Adams,  naval  officer,  b.  in  ordained  pastor  of  the  Cumberland  street  Bap- 
Xew  York,  16  March,  1840.  He  was  graduated  at  tist  churcn,  Norfolk,  Vn.,  where  he  continued 
the  lT.  8.  naval  academy  in  1858;  became  a lieu-  eight  years,  ami  in  1884  lie  removed  to  Nashville, 
tenant  in  April.  1861;  lieutenant-commander  in  Tenn.,  where  until  1850  be  was  pastor  of  the  1st 
March,  1865 ; and  commander,  6 March,  1872.  lie  Baptist  church.  He  established  and  edited  for 
served  as  executive  officer  of  th&  steam-sloop  “ Os-  some  time  a religious  newspaper  in  Nashville,  was 
sipee"  at  the  hettle  of  Mobile  Bay,  5 Aug.,  1864,  moderator  or  plCflidflBt  of  all  the  idlgiottt  organi- 
ind  was  honorably  mentioned  by  his  commanding  rations  of  the  Baptists  in  the  state,  and  for  ten 
officer  in  his  despatches.  He  was  promoted  to  cap-  consecutive  years  was  president  of  the  southern 
tain  on  1 March,  1884,  and  in  1887  was  a member  of  Baptist  convention.  In  1880-7  he  was  pastor  of 
tbs  naval  advisory  board.  He  is  the  inventor  of  a the  2d  Baptist  church  in  Richmond,  Va..  but  after- 
torpedo  (the  result  of  sixteen  years  of  study)  which  ward  returned  to  his  former  charge  at  Nashville, 
naval  officers  regard  as  probably  superior  to  any  and  remaining  there  till  his  death.  At  the  hegin- 
other  in  use.  ning  of  the  civil  war  he  took  a decided  stand  in 

HOWELL,  Richard.  statesman,  b.  in  Newark,  I favor  of  tin*  south,  and,  when  the  city  came  into 
Del.,  in  1758;  d.  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  28  April,  1802.  j the  possession  of  the  National  forces,  was  placed 
He  was  a lawyer,  commanded  a company  of  grena-  under  military  surveillance  by  Andrew  Johnson, 
dim  before  the  war,  and  was  one  of  the  young  then  governor  of  the  state.  Itr.  Howell  was  com- 
meu  who  were  prosecuted  for  being  concerned  in  mantling  in  his  presence,  eloquent  as  a preacher, 
the  burning  of  the  cargo  of  tea  at  Greenwich,  N.  JM  and  graceful  and  vigorous  as  a writer.  He  is  the 
22  Nov.,  1774.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  captain  author  of  “Terms  of  Sacramental  Communion” 
in  the  2d  New  Jersey  regiment,  and  was  present  (Philadelphia.  1841);  “Howell on  the Pcaconahip ” 
at  Quebec.  He  was  promoted  to  major  in  1776,  (1846);  “The  Way  of  Salvation  "(Charleston,  1849); 
commanded  his  regiment  until  1779,  and  was  ap-  “The  Evils  of  Infant  Baptism"  (1851);  “The 
pointed  judge-advocate  of  the  army  in  1782.  but  j Croat”  (1854);  "The  Covenant”  (1856);  “The 
declined.  Resuming  practice,  he  was  clerk  of  the  Early  Baptists  of  Virginia”  (Philadelphia,  1876); 
state  supreme  court  from  1778  till  8 June,  1798,  and  several  smaller  books.  He  left  unpublished 
and  governor  of  New  Jersey  from  1794  till  October,  “ A Memorial  of  the  First  Baptist  ('Lurch  of 
1801.  He  composed  an  ode  welcoming  Oen.  Wash-  | Nashville  from  1820  to  1868,”  “The  Christ  ology 
ington  to  Trenton,  N.  J..  while  on  his  way  to  New  i of  the  Pentateuch,”  an  enlargement  of  “The  Cove- 
York  to  be  inaugurated  president. — His  brother,  nante,”  and  “The  Family.”  Some  of  his  works 
Red  nap.  poet,  taught  in  Deep  River,  N.  Cn  and  were  republished  in  England, 
composed  many  patriotic  songs.  He  was  the  HOW  ELLS,  Will  Inin  Dean,  author,  b.  in  Mar- 
author  of  a pamphlet  entitled”  A Fan  for  Fan-  tin's  Fcttv,  Ohio,  1 March,  1837.  His  ancestors 
Ding,  and  a Touch  for  Tryon"  (Boston,  1771k—  on  the  father’s  side  were  Welsh  Quakers  and  peo- 
Richard’s  son,  Richard  Lewis,  b.  in  Stockton,  j pie  of  substance:  his  great-grandfather  introduced 
X.  J..  was  a captain  in  the  U.  S.  army;  took  part  the  manufacture  of  flannel  into  his  town  and  built 
m the  actions  at  Chrysler’s  Farm  ami  at  Fort  , three  mills;  his  grandfather,  impelled  by  his  demo- 
George,  where  he  received  Gen.  Pike  into  his  arms,  cratio  sympathies,  emigrated  to  this  country,  and 
when  he  was  mortally  wounded ; and  was  in  many  became  an  ardent  Methodist;  while  his  father 
minor  actions  on  the  Canada  bonier. — Richard  , adopter!  the  beliefs  of  Swedenborg,  in  which  young 
Lewis's  sou.  John  Camming,  naval  officer,  b.  in  Howells  was  educated.  In  aU  these  generations  the 
Philadelphia,  24  Nov.,  1819,  was  educated  at  i family  was  a cultivated  race,  living  in  an  stmos- 
C raw  ford's  classical  school  in  that  city,  and  ut  phere  of  books  and  moral  and  literary  refinement. 
Washington  college,  Pa.,  entering  the  navy  as  I His  father  had.  for  the  time  and  plai*e.  a good  col- 
an  acting  midshipman,  9 June,  1836.  He  became  lection  of  books,  but  it  was  mostly  poetry,  and  fa- 
ll >mi  tenant  in  August.  1849;  commander.  16  July,  miliaritv  with  this  doubtless  decided  the’ nature  of 
1888;  and  captain,  25  July,  18043.  He  served  in  his  early  literary  efforts.  Almost  as  soon  ns  he 
the  “Minnesota,”  of  the  North  Atlantic  blockading  could  read  he  began  to  make  verses  and  put  them 
squadron,  in  1801,  and  was  her  executive  officer  at  in  type  in  his  father’s  printing-office.  In  his  in- 
the  battle  of  lint tenus  Inlet.  He  commanded  the  | herited  literary  tastes  and  refinement  and  liberal 
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and  undogmatie  religious  tendency,  in  the  plain 
living  of  his  early  years  and  his  learning  a trade,  in 
his  contact  with  a thoroughly  democratic  society,  in 
the  early  habit  of  self-dependence  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  realities 
of  life,  it  is  evident 
what  has  given  the 
Z/T>  man  his  charm  as  a 

p \ writer,  his  courage 

^ of opinion.bia sturdy 

W Americanism,  anil 

Jl-a  ‘m  lii>  profound  sym- 

i withy  with  common 
life.  When  he  was 
Mw  three  years  old  his 

o father  ri'inovi'd 

Y *14i  v if'  v Hamilton.  Ohio,  and 

V >\  . r bought  the  Ilamil- 

\ • ' ton  *•  Intelligencer," 

a weekly  journal,  in 
J /*  //  tho  o®06  of  which 

fyOC/9  / Howells  learned  to 

set  ty|>e  la-fore  he 
was  twelve  years  old.  In  1849.  the  elder  Howells, 
unable,  conscientiously,  to  support  a slave-holding 
president,  sold  his  newspaper,  and  removed  with 
his  family  to  Dayton.  Ohio,  where  he  purchased 
the  Dayton  ••Transcript,"  a semi-weekly  news- 
pa)>er,  which  he  turned  into  a daily.  After  a 
struggle  of  two  years,  this  enterprise  completely 
failed,  not,  however,  from  any  want  of  industry,  for 
all  tho  sons  worked  at  the  - nse.  and  young  Howells 
often  set  type  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  then 
arose  at  four  in  the  morning  todeliver  newspapers. 
The  announcement  of  th<  catastrophe  in  business 
was  accepted  with  American  insouciance.  " We 
all,”  says  the  author,  “ went  down  to  the  Miami 
river,  and  went  in  swimming."  In  expectation, 
which  was  disappointed,  of  taking  the  superintend- 
ence of  a projected  |wi|*r-miLl,  the  elder  Howells 
took  his  faintly  to  Greene  county,  where  they  re- 
mained a year.  During  this  year,  in  a log  house, 
the  author  hail  his  sole  cxjiericnce  of  roughing  it. 
away  from  the  amenities  of  civilization, an  experi- 
ence which  he  has  turned  to  account  in  a charm* 
ing  sketch  of  his  boyhood.  In  1851,  when  the  fa- 
ther was  clerk  of  the  house  at  the  state  capital. 
Howells  worked  as  a compositor  on  the  “Ohio 
State  Journal,"  earning  four  dollars  a week,  which 
he  contributed  to  tlie  family  treasury.  It  was  here 
that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  John  J.  Piatt,  an 
intimacy  which  stimulated  his  poetical  tendency. 
In  1851  the  family  reim»v.*d  to  Ashtabula,  and  all 
found  employment  on  the  “Sentinel,"  which  the 
elder  Howells  purchased;  but  thus  newsjmp-r  was 
subsequently  transferred  to  Jefferson,  where  it  con- 
tinued under  the  management  of  the  family.  Be- 
fore this  Inst  removal  the  talents  of  the  young  au- 
thor had  attracted  attention ; at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  was  the  Columbus  correspondent  of  the 
Cincinnati  ” Gazette,"  and  when  ne  was  twenty- 
two  he  was  made  the  news  editor  of  the  “State 
Journal  " at  Columbus.  During  his  residence  in 
Columbus  he  published  poems  in  the  ••  Atlantic 
Monthly,"  the  first  entitled  ••  By  the  Dead,"  and  in 
one  year  five  others,  “ The  Poet’s  Friends."  “ The 
Pilot’s  Story,"  **  Pleasure  Pain,"  “ Lost  Beliefs," 
and  **  Auden  ken."  Fpnn  the  nomination  of  Lin- 
coln in  I H4k>.  Howells  wrote  his  life,  and  from  the 
profits  of  this  book.  $160.  he  made  liis  fir<t  excur- 
sion into  the  world,  visiting  Montreal  and  Boston, 
whore  he  formed  the  i»<  qimintanoe  of  James  Bus- 
soil  Lowell,  then  editor  of  the  " Atlantic  Monthly.” 
who  intitMluce*!  him  t«*  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
By  Pri*sident  Lincoln  lie  was  appointed  consul  to 


Venice,  and  he  resided  in  that  city  from  1861  till 
1805,  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  the  mastering 
of  the  Italian  language  and  literature,  and  the  gen- 
eral cultivation  of  letters.  The  earliest  fruits  of 
thu»  residence  were  a aeries  of  papers  on  “ Venetian 
Life,"  first  published  in  book-form  in  England,  in 
which  wus  at  once  recognized  the  advent  of  a new 
writer  of  uncommon  power,  one  capable  of  convey- 
ing to  the  reader  exquisite  delight  merely  by  the 
charm  of  an  original  style,  as  vivid  as  it  was  sutxle 
ami  flexible.  The  sketches  had  the  novelty  of  real- 
ism ; never  was  Venice  so  perfectly  photographed, 
ntul  the  reader  was  agreeably  surprised  in  find  that 
the  intrinsic  romance  of  the  city  of  the  lagoons  was 
heightened  rather  than  diminishes!  by  this  delicate 
aim  syuqiathctic  analysis.  Returning  home  well 
equipped  for  newspaper  work,  by  a knowledge  of 
foreign  ftolitics  ana  literature,  and  the  acquisition 
of  French  and  Italian.  Howells  was  for  some  time 
an  editorial  writer  on  the  New  York  “Tribune" 
and  the  “Times,”  and  a salaried  contributor  of  the 
“ Nation,"  and  in  1866  he  was  made  by  James  T. 
Fields  assistant  editor  of  the  “ Atlantic  Monthly." 
In  1872  he  became  its  editor,  which  post  lie  re- 
tained till  1881.  when  he  resigned  and  we  succeed- 
ed by  Thomas  Bailev  Aldrich.  Besides  lit**  strictly 
editorial  work  on  this  periodical,  he  contributed 
to  it  a vast  amount  or  criticism,  miscellaneous 
sketches,  and  fiction.  During  this  period  he  was 
an  occasional  contributor  to  the  “ North  American 
Review  "of  papers  on  Italian  literature,  and.  resid- 
ing in  Cambridge,  he  was  a valuable  member  of  the 
coterie  that  gathered  at  Longfellow's  house  to  as- 
sist in  the  translation  of  Dante.  About  this  time 
he  lie  gun  his  acquaintance  with  Spanish  literature. 
While  editor  of  the  “ Atlantic  Monthly,"  he  edited 
with  delightful  introductory  essays  a series  of 
“Choice  Autobiographies.”  His  first  tentative  at- 
tempt at  a story  in  “Their  Wedding  Journey  " was 
so  successful  with  the  public  that  it  determin'd  his 
career  as  a writer  of  fiction,  and  since  he  dissolved 
his  connection  with  the  “ Atlantic"  he  has  pursued 
the  career  of  a professional  man  of  letters,  devot- 
ing himself  mninly  to  fiction,  with  thr  occasional 
production  of  plays,  travel  sketches,  and  literary 
criticism.  Since  1881  most  of  his  work  lias  had  a 
preliminary  publication  in  “The  Centnrv"  and 
“ Harper’s  Magazine."  In  1882-*3  Mr.  Howells 
was  again  in  Europe  with  his  family,  spending 
some  time  in  England  and  revisiting  Italy.  Since 
his  return  his  residence  has  been  in  Boston.  In 
1H80  he  made  a salaried  connection  with  “ Harp- 
er's,” taking  charge  of  a new  and  critical  depart- 
ment called  the  “ Editor's  Study,"  and  contribut- 
ing exclusively  to  its  pages.  Iii  this  department 
he  exposes  and  explains  his  theory  of  modern  fic- 
tion, taking  pari  with  signal  courage  and  acumen 
in  that  conflict  which  is  always  raging,  under  one 
name  or  another,  lietween  the  idealists  and  the  real- 
ists. To  his  apprehension  there  is  u HOW  spirit  in 
the  world,  or  a new  era  in  fiction,  which  concern* 
itself  with  life  as  it  actually  is,  lias  a profound  sym- 
pathy with  humanity,  and  reckons  more  important 
the  statement  of  the  facts  of  life  than  the  weaving 
these  facts,  by  any  process  of  selection,  which  in  a 
painter  would  be  called  “composition."  into  any 
sort  of  story,  more  or  less  ideal.  Anything  cease# 
to  be  commonplace  when  it  is  frankly  and  exactly 
stated.  In  this  new  literary  movement,  the  novels 
of  tho  | Mist  tseoin  unreal  and  artificial.  Thi*  tend- 
ency is  lies!  exemplified  in  the  modern  Russian 
school,  which  is  remorseless  in  its  fidelity  to  the 
actual,  the  lowly,  the  sordid,  the  sinful,  and  the 
sorrowful  in  life,  ami  accepts  the  inevitable,  the 
fateful,  without  sarcasm,  but  with  a tender  pity. 
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Because  he  portrays  life  as  it  is,  or  rather  has  the 
power  of  transferring  the  real,  throbbing,  human 
life,  and  not  merely  its  incidents,  to  his  pages  a*  no 
writer  has  done  before,  Mr.  Howells  regards  Count 
bfo  Tolstoi  os  the  flr*t  of  all  novelists  that  have 
written,  Howells  adds  to  his  theory  of  realism  the 
notion  that  genius  is  merely  the  power  of  taking 
conscientious  pain*.  In  practice  he  is  a methodical 
and  industrious  worker,  with  a keen  literary  con- 
science, mindful  of  the  responsibilities  of  a writer, 
serious  in  mind,  hut  genial  and  even  gay  in  tem- 
perament, and  a delightful  talker  and  companion. 
Mr.  Howells  married  in  Paris,  24  Dec.,  1862,  Eli- 
nor G.  Mend,  sister  of  Larkin  O.  Mead,  the  sculp- 
tor. They  have  three  children,  two  girls  and  a Bov. 
Besides  his  occasional  uncollected  writings,  some 
translations,  and  four  popular  farces,  “The  Parlor 
Car,”  “ The  Sleeping  Car,”  “ The  Register.'’  and 
“The  Elevator,”  the  writings  of  Mr.  Howells  are 
“ Poems  of  Two  Friends,”  with  John  J.  Piatt  (Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  1860) : “ Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ” 
(I860);  “ Venetian  Life” (London  and  New  York, 
1866) : “Italian  Journeys"  (1867);  “Suburban 
Sketches  ” (1808) ; “ No  Love  Lost,  a Poem  of  Trav- 
el" (1868);  “Their  Wedding  Journey"  (Boston. 
1871);  “A  Chance  Acquaintance  ” (1878);  “A 
Foregi»ne  Conclusion  ” (1874) ; “Out  of  the  Ques- 
tion " (Boston,  1876);  “Life  of  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes"  (New  York,  1876);  “A  Counterfeit  Pre- 
sentment ” (1877);  “Choice  Biographies,"  edited 
with  essays  (8  vols.,  !877-’8) : “The  I July  of  the 
Aroostook”  (1878);  “The  Undiscovered  Country" 
(1880):  “A  Fearful  Responsibility,  and  other 
Tales”  (1882);  “Pit  Breen  s Practice"  (1883);  “A 
Modern  Instance  ” (1888) ; “ A Woman’s  Reason  ” 
(1HS4) : “Three  Villages”  (1886);  “The  Rise  of 
Silas  Lapham " (1886);  “Tuscan  Cities"  (1885); 
“A  Little  Girl  among  the  Old  Masters.”  drawings 
by  his  daughter  (1886):  “The  Minister’s  Charge" 
(1886);  “ Indian  Summer"  (1888);  “ Modern  Italian 
Poets"  (1887);  and  “April  Holies"  (New  York, 
1887). 

HOWLAN,  George  William,  Canadian  states- 
man, b.  in  Waterford,  Ireland,  10  May,  18115.  He 
emigrated  to  Prince  Edwanl  Island  in  1830,  was 
educated  at.  the  Central  academy  there,  too  bo- 
came  a merchant  and  ship-owner,  engaging  large- 
ly in  the  llsh -trade.  He  was  a member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council  of  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1866, 
and  remained  a memlier  of  the  government  (part 
of  the  time  na  co-leader)  almost  uninterruptedly 
till  June,  1873.  He  was  a delegate  to  Washing- 
ton on  matters  relating  to  trade  in  1869.  and  to 
Ottawa  in  May,  1873,  to  settle  terms  of  union 
with  Canada,  which  terms  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  both  houses  of  the  provincial  legisla- 
ture. He  was  in  the  provincial  assembly  from 
1862  till  June,  1873.when  he  was  appointed  collec- 
tor of  customs  at  Charlottetown,  but  resigned  that 
office  m the  following  September,  and  was  an  un- 
successful candidate  for  tne  Dominion  parliament. 
Be  wa>  called  to  the  senate  in  October,  1873,  and 
resigned  in  1880,  but  was  reappointed  in  January, 
1881.  He  is  a vice-president  of  the  Dominion 
board  of  trade,  a governor  of  Prince  of  Wales  col- 
lege, consular  agent  for  the  United  States,  and 
vice-consul  for  Sweden.  Denmark,  and  Norway. 

HOWLAND,  Alfred  Cornelius,  artist,  b.  in 
Wsipo)e,  N.  11..  12  Feb.,  1838.  He  was  ed united 
al  Walpole  academy  and  high-school  and  at  West- 
minster. Vt..  ami  studied  art  at  the  academy  of 
ThLssi-ldorf,  Germany,  and  under  Emile  Ijimhinct 
in  Pari*.  On  returning  to  the  United  States  he  wn* 
elected  a member  of  the  Artists*  fund  society  in 
1873,  an  associate  of  the  National  academy  in  1874, 


and  academician  in  1880,  serving  on  the  council  of 
the  academy  in  1880-*4.  His  |»aintings  include 
“A  Bovine  Retreat"  (1869);  “ Morning  on  the 
River  Banks  " (1870) ; “ The  Sunlight  Path  " (1871); 
“Old  Mill  on  the  Bushkill  ” (1874);  “On  the  Con- 
necticut at  Brattleboro"  (1876):  “Monday  Morn- 
■ ing"(1876);  “The  Village  Band"  (1877);  “Win- 
ter Sunset.  Williamstowu.  Mass.”  (1878);  “Driv- 
ing a Bargain  ’*  (1879) ; “ They're  Coming  ” (1884); 
“A  Fourth  of  July  Parade"  (1886);  and  “On  the 
Hoosac"  and  “The  Old  Farm"  (1887).  He  sent 
“ Ford’s  Glen  ” to  Paris  for  exhibition  in  1878. 

HOWLAND,  Benjamin,  senator,  b.  in  Tiver- 
ton, R.  I.,  in  1756;  d.  there,  9 May,  1821.  He  was 
educated  at  the  public  schools,  was  a meml>er  of 
the  state  general  assembly,  and  also  held  several 
local  offices,  lie  was  elected  a U.  S.  senator  from 
' Rhode  Island,  as  a Democrat,  to  fill  the  uneom- 
I pleted  term  of  Samuel  J.  Potter,  deceased,  and 
served  from  3 Iks*.,  1864,  till  3 March,  1807. 

HOWLAND,  George,  educator,  h.  in  Conway, 
Franklin  co„  Mass..  30  July,  1824.  He  was  gradu- 
| ated  at  Amherst  in  1850,  was  tutor  there  in  lN52-*5, 
and  instructor  in  l-atin  and  French  in  1855-*8,  when 
he  removed  to  Chicago,  lie  was  sleeted  flH  assist- 
ant teacher  in  the  Chicago  high-school  in  1858, 

I chosen  principal  in  i860,  and  held  this  office  con- 
tinuously until  1880,  when  he  was  elected  su|ierin- 
tendent  of  schools  for  the  city.  He  ha*  Ihsui  a 
trustee  of  Amherst  college  since  1879,  anil  in  1881 
was  appointed  on  the  Illinois  state  lionrd  of  educa- 
tion, or  which  he  was  chosen  president  in  18821. 
Mr.  Howland  has  attained  note  as  an  educator. 
He  has  published  “A  Grammar  of  the  English 
Language"  (Chicago.  1807);  a volume  of  poems 
under  the  title  of  “ Little  Voices”  (1878);  a trans- 
lation of  the  JEneid  into  English  hexameter,  which 
has  been  much  admired  (2  vo&..  New  York,  lftiO-’t); 
ami  numerous  addresses  on  educational  topics. 

HOWLAND,  John,  author, b.  in  Newport,  R.  I., 
31  Oct.,  1757:  d.  in  Providence,  R.  I..  5 Nov.,  1854. 

I He  was  descended  from  John  I lowland,  a pilgrim 
of  1620,  and  un  assistant  of  the  Plymouth  colony. 
The  younger  John  removed  to  Providence  in  177b, 
and  served  thirteen  months  in  the  Revolutionary 
armv.  lie  was  for  twenty -one  years  president  of 
the  Rhode  Island  historical  society,  ana  was  skilled 
in  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Plymouth  colony. 
He  was  the  author  of  addresses,  orations,  ami  his- 
torical papers.  Nee  his  “Life  and  Recol  loot  ions," 
by  Rev.  Edwin  M.  Stone  ( Providence,  1857). 

HOWLAND,  Robert  Shaw,  clergyman,  b.  in 
New  York  city,  9 Nov..  1820;  d.  in  Morristown, 
N.  J..  4 Feb.,  1870.  He  was  a son  of  Gardiner  G. 
Howland,  a wealthy  New’  York  merchant,  of  the 
firm  of  Howland  and  Aspinwall,  ami  an  active 
memlier  of  charitable  organizations.  Roliert  re- 
ceived a primary  education  in  France,  was  gradu- 
ated at  St.  Paul’s  college  in  1840,  and  then  studied 
in  the  general  theological  seminary  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  church  in  New  York  city.  His 
studies  were  intermitted  for  three  years,  one  of 
which  hi'  spent  in  Maryland,  where  lie  assisted 
Bishop  John  B.  Kerfoot  in  organizing  St.  James's 
college,  and  two  in  foreign  travel.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  by  Bishop  Brownell  and  priest  by  Bishop 
Ives  of  North  Carolina  in  1846.  After  serving  as 
assistant  in  St.  Luke's  church.  New  York  city,  he 
tiecams  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  holy  apostles, 
and  in  1868  of  the  Church  of  the  heavenly  rest, 
when  the  parish  was  organized.  Dr.  Howland  con- 
tributed largely  of  hi*  own  means  toward  the 
erection  of  its  church-building  on  Fifth  avenue, 
and  whs  instrumental  in  having  hoimi>rtrtol  ad- 
jacent to  the  edifice  of  such  a style  of  arehitoc- 
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turo  as  would  harmonize  with  it.  Columbia  cave 
him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1863. — His  wife,  Mary 
Woollier,  poet,  is  known  as  the  author  of  a short 
jKH'tn  " Keouiescam,”  also  entitled  "In  the  Hos- 
pital.” whicn  was  lielieved  for  a long  time  to  have 
been  found  under  the  pillow  of  a soldier  who  died 
at  Port  Koval.  S.  C.,  in  1864. 

HOWLXND,  Sir  William  Pearce,  Canadian 
statesman,  b.  in  Pawling,  X.  Y.,  29  May,  1811. 
lie  is  descended  from  John  Howland,  who  landed 
in  New  England 
in  1620.  Sir  Will- 
iam was  educated 
at  the  Kinder- 
hook  academ  V.Co- 
lumbia  co.,  N.  Y., 
removed  to  Cana- 
da in  1830,  and 
settled  in  the 
township  of  To- 
ronto, where  he 
engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business 
with  his  brother. 
He  served  in  the 
Canada  assembly 
for  West  York  in 
1857-’G8,  and  was 
a member  of  the 
executive  council 
of  Canada  from  1862  till  1864,  and  from  24  Nov., 
1864.  till  the  union.  He  was  minister  of  finance 
in  1862-*3,  and  receiver-general  from  that  dnte  till 
2ft  March,  18414.  postmaster-general  in  1804-’G,  and 
then  minister  of  finance  again  till  1867.  He  be- 
came a member  of  the  privy  council  of  Canada, 
1 July,  1867.  and  was  minister  of  inland  revenue 
from  that  date  until  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Ontario  in  July,  1868,  which  position 
ne  held  till  November,  1873.  In  1865  the  govern- 
ment made  him  a commissioner  with  Alexander 
T.  Galt  to  visit  Washington  in  the  interests  of 
reciprocity  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  in  1866  was  reappointed  to  the  Mime 
mission  with  others.  He  was  a delegate  to  the 
London  conference  in  1860-'7  to  eonptoto  t«-rn» 
of  union  between  the  British  Xortn-American 

Krovinces.  He  was  created  a companion  of  the 
ath  in  1867.  and  a knight  commander  of  the 
order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  in  187ft.  For 
several  years  Sir  William  was  president  of  the 
board  of  trade  of  Toronto. 

HOWLEY,  Richard,  lawyer,  b.  in  Liberty 
countv,  Ga..  about  1740;  d.  about  1790.  He  re- 
ceived a liU*ral  education,  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
and  attained  eminence  in  his  profession,  lie  rep- 
resented his  native  county  in  the  legislature,  and 
was  elected  governor  of  Georgia,  4 Jan..  1780. 
When  the  state  was  overrun  by  the  British,  a 
council  was  held  near  Augusta,  at  which  Gov. 
Howley,  his  secretary  of  state,  and  several  Conti- 
nental officers  were  present.  After  the  considera- 
tion of  various  plans,  they  determined  to  retreat 
to  North  Carolina,  and  narrowly  esca|>ed  capture 
on  the  way.  During  Gov.  Howley 's  brief  term  of 
office  the  value  of  paper  money  became  so  depre- 
ciated that  he  is  said  to  have  dealt  it  out  by  the 
quire  for  a night’s  lodging,  and.  if  the  faro  was 
better  than  ordinary,  the  landlord  rcopiv«Nl  two 
quires,  the  governor  gravely  signing  a draft  upon 
trie  treasurer,  made  out  in  due  form,  for  their  de- 
livery. In  itmo-’i  Gov.  Howley  wit  ft  delfgftte 
from  Georgia  to  the  Continental  congress.  In  the 
latter  year,  some  apprehensions  being  entertained 
that  it  was  the  design  of  that  body  to  give  up 


Georgia  to  Great  Britain,  the  delegation  from  that 
state  protested  against  such  a step,  and  published 
their  remonstrance  (Philadelphia.  1781). 

HOWS,  John  William  Stanhope,  journalist, 
h.  in  Iiondon.  England,  in  1797;  d.  in  New  York 
city,  27  July,  1871.  He  was  professor  of  elocution 
in  Columbia  from  1843  till  1857.  For  seven  years 
he  was  dramatic  critic  of  the  “ New  York  Albion.” 
and  edited  "The  Modern  Standard  Drama.”  He 
was  the  author  of  "The  Practical  Elocutionist" 
(184ft;  6th  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1855);  and  edited  the 
*•  Historical  Shaks|>erian  Reader " (New  York. 
1863);  "Golden  Ix*aves  from  the  British  Poets," 
"Golden  Leaves  from  the  American  Poets,” and 
“Golden  Leaves  from  the  Dramatic  Poets"  (1865); 
and  other  books. — His  son,  John  August  ms  art- 
ist, b.  in  New  York  city  in  1831  • d.  there.  87  Sept* 
1874,  was  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1852.  and 
studied  for  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church,  but  subsequently  studied  law.  lie 
finally  adopted  art  as  a profession,  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  National  academy  in  1862,  and 
contributed  to  its  exhibitions  “ Can  it  as  Yanita- 
tum";  "An  Adirondack  Lake”  and  "The  Sanc- 
tuary of  St.  Alban’s  Church,  New  York"  (1867); 
ami  "Paul  Smith,  St.  Rcgfe”  (1*71 1.  He  devoted 
much  attention  to  wood-engraving,  furnishing 
successful  illustrations  for  " Apple  tons'  Journal"; 
"The  Aldine”;  Bryant's  " Forest  Hymn.”  the  tiM 
attempt  to  illustrate  an  American  volume  with 
woodcilta ; ■“  Forest  Pictures  in  the  Adirondack*." 
with  original  verses  by  Alfred  B.  Street  (1865)  : and 
other  books.  At  one  time  he  was  associate  editor 
of  “The  Churchman.’’  and  of"The  Home  Jour- 
nal ” when  it  was  conducted  by  Willis  and  Morris. 

BOX  IK.  Joseph,  politician,  b.  in  Charlestown, 
K.  I.,  13  Aug.,  17115;  d.  in  Westerly,  R.  I.,  18  Aug.. 
1870.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  New 
York  citv,  engaged  in  the  clothing  business,  and 
eventually  became  an  importer  and  dealer  in  cloth- 
ing materials.  In  1837  he  was  chosen  county  clerk, 
and  on  the  nomination  of  Gen.  William  II.* Harri- 
son for  the  presidency  entered  heartily  into  the 
canvass.  In  the  next  presidential  cunvass  he  sup- 
ported  Henry  (’lay.  In  1864  President  Lincoln 
appointed  him  a collector  of  internal  revenue.  In 
1852  Mr.  Hoxic  established  a fire-insurance  com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  president  until  thp  time  of 
his  death.  He  acquired  much  undeserved  noto- 
riety as  the  uncle  and  employer  of  Richard  P. 
Robinson,  the  principal  person  concerned  in  the 
" Helen  Jewett  trial.”  As  a political  speaker,  Mr. 
Hoxie  possessed  no  eloquence,  but  as  a campaign 
vocalist  he  was  unequalled,  and  he  apix-ared  as 
such  in  most  of  our  large  cities  during  the  “ Har- 
rison log-cabin  and  hard -cider  cainfmign.”  His 
small  band  of  singers  held  the  attention  of  thou- 
sands. who  readily  joined  in  the  retrain  of  "Tirae- 
canoe  ami  Tyler  too,”  and  “ Van,  Van,  Van  * a 
used-up  man.'’  These  immense  vocal  gathering* 
won  over  to  the  Whig  side  hosts  of  voters,  who 
sang  themselves  into  convictions  that  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  political  argument. 

HOXIE,  Vlnnle  Ream, sculptor,  K in  Madison, 
Wia.,  23  Sept.,  1846.  She  went  at  an  early  agr 
to  Washington,  where  her  futhcr  held  an  office, 
and  then  removed  to  the  west,  and  was  educated  at 
Christian  college.  Columbia,  Mo.  At  school  she 
wrote  several  songs,  which  were  set  to  music  and 
published.  During  the  civil  war  the  family  re- 
turned to  Washington,  and  she  obtained  a clerk- 
ship in  the  post-office  department.  Subsequently 
she  studied  art.  and  soon  devoted  her  exclusive  at- 
tention to  sculpture.  One  of  her  first  efforts  was 
the  head  of  an  Indian  chief,  with  which  she  was  so 
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successful  that  she  made  busts  of  Gen.  Grant. 
Severely  Johnson,  Albert  Pike,  John  Sherman, 
and  Thaddeus  Stevens.  Her  larger  works  of  this 
period  include  “The  Indian  Girl.”  a full-length 
figure  cast  in  bronze.  A design  for  a fountain, 
which  she  called  “ America,"  consisted  of  four  fe- 
male figures,  representing  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass, with  typical  emblems  of  the  four  sections  of 
the  United  States.  She  then  made,  in  marble, 
“ Miriam  as  she  mot  the  Children  of  Israel  as  they 
crossed  the  Red  Sea.'*  Her  most  important  piece 
at  this  time  was  the  marble  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  which  was  placed  in  the  capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. It  was  the  first  statue  ordered  by  the 
government  from  a woman.  Mrs.  Hoxie  spent 
three  years  abroad  while  making  this  statue,  and 
produced  medallions  of  Gustave  Dore,  Pere  Hya- 
cinth, Wilhelm  von  Kaulbuch,  the  Abbe  Liszt,  and 
Thomas  Buchanan  Head.  On  her  return  to  the 
United  States,  she  modelled  a bunt  of  Lincoln  for 
Cornell  university,  a life-size  statue  of  M Sappho,” 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Carnival,”  and  several  ideal 
busts,  tier  later  work  includes  a statue  of  Admi- 
ral Farrmgut,  which  was  east,  in  bronze  from  metal 
obtained  from  the  flag-ship  44  Hartford,"  and  placed 
in  Farragut  square,  Washington.  She  married,  on 
28  May.  1878,  Capt.  Hicham  L.  Hoxie,  of  the  U.  S. 
eon**  of  engineers. 

ROTNK,  Thomas  lawyer,  b.  in  New  York  city, 
II  Feb..  1817:  d.  near  Carleton  Station^  N.  Y„  27 
July.  1883.  He  began  a mercantile  life  when  he 
was  thirteen  years  old,  and  went  to  Chicago  in  1837. 
where  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1839.  He  was  elected  city  clerk  in  1840,  and 
removed  to  Galena.  III.,  in  1842,  but  returned  to 
Chicago  in  1844.  He  was  appointed  U.  S.  district 
attorney  for  Illinois  in  1853,  and  in  1859  was  made 
U.  S.  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois. 
Baring  the  civil  war  he  was  a mender  of  the 
Union  defence  committee,  lie  was  a delegate  to 
the  conservative  convention  held  in  Philadelphia 
in  1836.  Mr.  iloyne  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
founding  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  in 
recognition  of  his  services  the  trustees  established 
the  Hoyne  professorship  of  international  and  con- 
stitutional Iaw.  He  was  also  active  in  establishing 
the  astronomical  observatory  of  Chicago,  and  was 
connected  with  many  scientific  and  lilemrv  bodies 
in  that  city.  After  the  great  fire  of  1871  he  pre- 
sided at  a meeting  to  organize  the  free  public  libra- 
ry of  Chicago,  and  was  president  of  its  first  board 
of  directors.  In  1877  he  prepared  a history  of  the 
library  up  to  that  date.  Mr.  Hoyne  was  u presi- 
dential elector  on  the  Van  Buren  tieket  in  1848, 
and  on  the  Greeley  ticket  in  1872.  and  in  the  latter 
rear  was  mayor  of  Chicago.  He  was  killed  in  a 
railroad  accident  while  on  an  excursion. 

HOYT*  Benjamin  Thomas,  educator,  b.  in  Bos- 
ton. 18  Oct,  1820;  d.  in  Green  castle.  Ind.,  24  May, 
1837.  He  was  graduated  at  Wesleyan  seminary, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1846,  and  was  principal  of 
the  high-school  there  from  1846  till  1849,  and  of 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  from  1849  till  1388,  when  he  be* 
nunc  principal  of  the  institute  of  Lawrencetnirg, 
where  he  remained  till  1858.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed principal  of  Indiana  female  college,  in 
which  he  also  taught  mental  and  moral  science, 
and  remained  till  1858.  when  he  was  professor  of 
1-atin  in  Indiana  Asbury  university  till  1868,  and 
then  of  literature  and  history  in  the  same  college 
till  his  death.  He  rendered  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  Indiana  as  superintendent  of 
schools,  president  of  the  State  teachers'  ass<»cia- 
tion,  and  editor  of  the  “ Indiana  School  Journal." 
—His  brother,  Francis  Houthack,  clergyman,  h. 
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' in  Lyndon.  Vt,  5 Nov.,  1822.  was  graduated  at 
Wesleyan  in  1844.  From  1854  till  18fi0  he  waa 
president  of  Willamette  university,  Salem.  Oregon. 
• and  from  1835  till  1872  was  professor  of  bibli- 
cal theology  nnd  literature  in  Ohio  Wesleyan  unl- 
I versify.  In  1872-’81  he  edited  the 44  Western  Chris- 
tian Advocate.”  Ho  a delegate  to  the  gen- 
eral conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
in  I860.  *78,  '80.  and  *84, and  since  1884  has  held  the 
office  of  presiding  elder.  He  has  edited  a revised 
edition  oi  Angus's  44  Bible  Hand-Book.” — Another 
brother,  Albert  Harrison,  editor,  b.  in  Sandwich. 
N.  11.,  0 I>ec.,  1820,  was  graduated  at  Wesleyan  In 
1850,  and  studied  law  in  Portsmouth,  N.  fl.  In 
1859-*8  he  was  commissioner  of  common  schools 
for  Rockingham  county,  N.  II.,  and  from  1858  till 
1808  clerk  of  the  state  court.  In  1858  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  ami  practised  law  in  Portsmouth 
till  1863,  during  which  time  he  served  as  citv 
solicitor  and  president  of  the  common  council. 
He  was  a paymaster  in  the  army  in  lH02-'fl,  with 
the  rank  of 'major,  and  was  brevet  ted  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1865.  Since  1866  he  has  resided  prin- 
cipally in  Boston,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in 
business  and  literarv  pursuits.  He  edited  the  “ New 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register” 
from  1868  till  1876.  and  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
“ Memorial  Biographies  ” published  by  the  New 
England  histone  - genealogical  society  {Boston, 
1885).  • He  has  also  published  numerous  papers  on 
historical  and  genealogical  subjects,  among  which 
are  “Necrology  of  the  New  England  Colleges” 
(1869-*70);  “Captain  Francis  Goelet’s  Journal  of 
his  Visit  to  Boston.  Salem,  etc.,  in  l745-’50 ” (1870) ; 
“Letters of  Sir  William  Pepperrell,  Bart.” (1874); 
“ History  of  the  New  England  Historical  und  Ge- 
nealogical Register"  and  “Notes,  Historical  and 
! Bibliographical,  on  the  laws  of  New  Hampshire” 
| (1876);  and  “The  Name  Columbia”  (1886). 

HOYT.  E pap  hr  as.  historian,  b.  in  Deerfield. 
Mas*..  81  Dec..  1785;  d.  there,  8 Feb.,  1850.  Ho 
held  many  civil  and  military  offices,  was  major- 
general  of  the  Massachusetts  militia,  and  devoted 
his  life  to  perfecting  the  volunteer  militia  system  of 
! the  country.  He  published  “ Treatise  on  the  Mili- 
tary Art ”(1793);  “Military  Instructions,”  “Cav- 
alry Discipline”  (1797);  and  “Antiquarian  Ro- 
! searches"  (1824);  left  completed.  with  maps,  a 
j work  for  publication  entitled  “ Rurgoyne’a  t'ara- 

Inigns,”  ami  had  partly  finished  a history  of  the 
'Vench  and  Indian  wars. 

HOYT,  Henry  Martvn,  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, b.  in  Kingston,  Luzerne  oo..  Pa.,  8 June, 
1880.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Connecticut 
and  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  Wyoming 
vallev.  He  was  graduated  at  Williams  in  1849. 
taught  for  a year  in  Towanda,  Pa.,  and  in  1851-’3 
| was  professor  of  mathematics  in  Wyoming  semi- 
nary. He  then  read  law  with  Chief-Justice  George 
W.  Woodward,  and  was  admitted  Lithe  bar  in  1853. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was  active  in 
raising  the  52d  Pennsylvania  regiment,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel,  He  served  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  till  January,  1863.  was  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Morris  Island  under  Gen. 
Quincy  A.  Gillmore,  and  was  captured  in  a night 
attack  on  Fort  Johnson,  in  which  he  successfully 
led  a division  of  boats,  landed,  and  entered  the 
fort,  which  he  was  unable  to  hold  by  reason  of  t lie 
failure  of  his  support  to  come  to  his  aid.  After 
1 being  confined  some  time  in  Macon,  Giu,  he  was 
, i liken  tmek  to  Charleston  and  made  his  escape, 
j but  was  recaptured.  On  his  exchange  he  rejoined 
| his  regiment,  with  which  he  remained  till  the  clone 
I of  the  war,  when  he  was  mustered  out  with  the 
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rank  of  brevet  brigadier-general.  He  then  resumed 
his  law-practice,  and  in  1867  was  upj>ointed  by 
Gov.  Geary  additional  law-iudge  of  the  courts  of 
Luzerne  county.  In  1875-a  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Republican  state  committee.  He  was  elected 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  November,  1878,  and 
held  the  office  till  1883.  when  he  again  resumed 
his  law  practice.  During  his  term  the  debt  of  the 
state  was  reduced  to  $10,000,000,  and  refunded  at 
the  rate  of  three  per  cent.  In  1881  ho  received  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  also  from  Ijafayette  college.  He  has 
published  “ Controversy  between  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania”  (Philadelphia,  1870);  and  “Protec- 
tion tv*.  Free  Trade”  {New  York,  1885). 

HOYT,  John  Wesley,  educator,  b.  near  Wor- 
thington, Franklin  co„  Ohio,  13  Oct.,  1881.  After 
Ills  graduation  at.  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  university  in 
1840,  he  studied  law  under  Hon.  William  Denni- 
son, afterward  governor  of  Ohio.  He  then  entered 
the  Cincinnati  law-school,  ami  also  attended  lec- 
tures at  the  Ohio  medical  college  and  at  the  Eclec- 
tic medical  institute,  receiving  his  degree  from  the 
latt**r  in  1853  when  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
chemistry  and  medical  jurisprudence  in  this  col- 
lege. He  then  became  professor  of  chemistry  and 
physic  in  Antioch,  serving  in  lH55-’0,  meanwhile 
delivering  lectures  in  the  Medical  institute  in  Cin- 
cinnati. In  1850  he  accepted  the  chair  of  chemis- 
try and  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  Cincinnati 
college  of  medicine,  and  in  1857  removed  to  Madi- 
son, Win.,  owing  to  impaired  health.  He  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  “ Wisconsin  Farmer 
and  Northwestern  Cultivator  ” from  1857  till 
1807,  and  secretary  and  managing  officer  of  the 
Wisconsin  state  agricultural  society  from  1800  till 
1872.  lie  was  also  vice-president  of  the  U.  S. 
agricultural  society  for  many  years,  and  was  active 
in  securing  national  endowments  for  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  In  1802  he 
was  state  commissioner  to  the  Loudon  exhibition, 
and  made  an  extensive  tour  through  Europe  in  the 
interest  of  industry  and  education,  the  reports  of 
which  were  published  by  order  of  the  Wisconsin 
legislature*.  He  was  state  and  U.  S.  commissioner 
to  the  Paris  exposition  of  1807.  and  made  a second 
educational  tour.  Dr.  Hoyt  was  instrumental  in 
securing  a reorganization  of  the  Wisconsin  state 
university,  together  with  large  additions  to  the  en-  j 
dowment  fund,  and  found'd  the  Wisconsin  acade-  1 
my  of  sciences,  of  which  he  was  president  for  six  | 
years,  during  which  time  lie  also  directed  the 
Chicago  historical  society.  He  was  executive  and. 
for  a time,  ucting  chief  commissioner  for  the 
United  States  at  the  Vienna  exposition  of  1873, 
serving  also  as  president  of  the  international  jury  ! 
for  education,  by  appoint ineut  of  the  Austrian  im- 
perial commission,  receiving  a grand  diploma  and  1 
being  knighted.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  ! 
board  of  judges  for  odueation  and  science  at  the  ' 
centennial  exhibition  in  1873.  Dr.  Hoyt  served  as 
governor  of  Wyoming  from  1878  till  1882,  after 
which  lie  organized  various  enterprises  for  the  de- 
velopment of  industry  in  that  territory,  and  wax 
the  author  of  the  measure*  for  establishing  free 
public  libraries  in  every  county.  In  1885  he  was 
cltairrnau  of  the  international  jury  for  education 
at  the  New  Orleans  world’s  exposition.”  He  is  a 
member  of  various  learned  societies,  and  president 
of  the  Territorial  and  historical  society  of  Wyoming. 
He  lias  now  (1887)  a bill  liefnre  congress  for  a Na- 
tional university  to  la*  endowed  by  the  government, 
in  May,  1887,  he  was  chosen  president  of  Wyoming 
university.  His  publications  consist  of  exhaustive 
reports  and  brochures,  lie  received  the  degree  of 


LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Missouri  in  1876. — 
His  wife,  Elizabeth  Orplia,  poet,  b.  in  Athens, 
Ohio,  7 Dec.,  1834,  is  the  daughter  of  John  Samp- 
son, of  Massachusetts,  and  was  educated  principal) v 
by  professors  in  Ohio  university.  From  1851  till 
1853  she  taught  higher  mathematics  and  metaphys- 
ics in  Worthington  female  seminary,  and  in  1854 
she  married  Dr.  Hoyt.  She  has  published  poems  in 
magazines  and  newspapers,  several  small  volumes  of 
poems  for  children  (Cincinnati,  1856-’0),  and  philo- 
sophical essays.  She  has  a volume  entitled  “ The  Na- 
ture of  Consciousness”  ready  for  publication  (1887). 

IIOYT,  Joseph  Gibson,  educator,  b.  in  Dum- 
barton, N.  H.,  19  Jan.,  1815;  d.  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
26  Nov.,  1862.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1840, 
was  instructor  in  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
losophy in  Phillips  Exeter  academy  in  1840-’5K,  and 
in  1859  became  chancellor  and  professor  of  Greek 
• in  Washington  university,  St.  Louis,  where  he 
served  till  nis  death.  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was 
conferred  on  him  by  Dartmouth  in  1859.  His 
chief  work  was  a carefully  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  Colton’s  “Greek  Reader”  (lH45-,6),  and 
a volume  of  “ Miscellaneous  Writings,  Addressed, 
Ijecturea,  and  Reviews”  (Boston,  1861).  A eulogy 
upon  him  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Samuel  Water- 
house  in  St.  Louis,  20  Jan.,  1863,  and  afterward 
published  (Philadelphia,  1863). 

HOYT,  Oliver,  merchant,  b.  in  Stamford, Conn., 
15  Aug.,  1823;  d.  there*,  5 May,  1887.  He  was  edu- 
| eated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town, 
i and  began  life  as  a currier.  In  1844  he  removed  to 
] New  York  city,  and,  with  his  brother,  William, 

I established  himself  as  a leather- merchant,  the 
; firm  becoming  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the 
trade.  Mr.  Hoyt  took  an  active  part,  in  public 
| affairs,  and  served  three  terms  as  senator  in  the 
Connecticut  legislature,  during  two  of  which  he 
acted  as  president.  He  was  also  an  active  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  a lilm-ral 
patron  of  its  various  institutions.  He  contributed 
largely  to  the  church  at  Stamford,  gave  $25,000  to 
Wesleyan  university,  and  $2,000  to  the  Wesley 
memorial  church  at  Savannah,  (in.  He  was  for 
many  years  a leading  member  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  General  missionary  society,  and 
for  a time  served  as  treasurer  of  the  Church  board 
of  education,  lie  was  a founder  of  “The  Meth- 
odist,” and  in  1881  represented  his  church  in  the 
International  assembly  of  Methodists  in  London, 
lie  was  chosen  a presidential  elector  in  1872.  and 
cast  his  vote  for  Gen.  Grant,  of  whom  he  was  a de- 
vote*! admirer.  When  the  fund  of  $250,000  was 
raised  for  the  latter  by  private  subscription,  Mr. 
Hoyt  was  one  of  the  first  to  subscribe,  and  greatly 
aided  the  enterprise  by  his  zeal  and  earnestness. 
He  was  also  a pall -bearer  at  Gen.  Grant’s  funeral 
By  his  will  he  bequeathed  nearly  $100,000  to  va- 
rious charitable  and  religious  institutions. 

HOYT.  Ralph.  poet,  b.  in  New  York  city,  18 
April,  1800;  d.  there.  It  Oct..,  1878.  Before  en- 
tering the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  1842,  he  was  for  several  years  engaged 
in  teaching  and  in  writ  ing  for  the  press.  He  was 
long  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
in  New  York  city,  which  he  established  chiefly  bv 
his  own  exertions  as  a missionary,  and  supported 
its  feeble  fortunes  through  many  privations.  His 
self-denial,  purity  of  life  and  character,  devoted 
zeal  in  his  calling,  especially  in  his  relations  with 
the  |KK*r,  were  remarkable.  His  poems  are  simple 
in  expression,  many  being  devout  in  sentiment, 
and,  touching  tenderly  upon  the  disappointments 
I *»f  life.  l>ear  a sorrowful  refrain.  Others  are  hope- 
ful and  animated.  His  longest  pocin  is  “The 
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True  Life  "(New  York,  1876)*  while  those  entitled 
** Snow,”  “lUin,”  “New,**  and  “Old"  comprise 
souk*  of  his  I test  work.  His  publications  are 
- Echo©*  of  Memory  and  Kinotion  ” (IH5SI) ; and 
"Sketch©*  of  Life  and  Ixuidscai*)”  (latest  ed.. 
1873).  His  complete  poetical  works  were  printed 
for  private  circulation  (l875-’6),  but  were  never 
published.  This  volume  included  his  latest  poems. 
“Mmnv  Gray.”  “ Skaters.”  •* The  Pastoral,”  “True 
Koelid,'”  “ Bank  Note,”  and  others. 

MU  AYNA  CAPAC  (wy-e-nab  ca-pack),  Peru- 
vian Inca.  b.  in  Cuzco,  Peru ; d.  in  Tumipam|)u. 
Ecuador,  in  1523.  He  wan  the.  son  of  the  Tupac 
Inca  ]u|uinrpi)  and  the  empre**  Mama  Oello,  and 
succeeded  lus  father  in  148o.  Before  this  event  he 
commanded  the  anny  against  the  provinces  of 
Cliachapovas.  Pacamuru*,  ( ’afiaris  and  others  in 
the  north  of  the  empire.  After  he  Ixgan  to  reign, 
he  undertook  wars  of  conquest,  and  extended  his 
dominions  toward  the  north  to  the  river  Ancas- 
uiavu,  and  toward  the  south  to  that  of  Maule,  so 
that  his  empire  included  the  kingdoms  of  Quito 
and  Chili,  tie  also  conquered  the  vast  territory 
dial  extends  between  Atacama  and  (‘himu.and  the 
important  island  of  PunA.  Under  his  8U|»ervtsion 
werw  constructed  the  iriqiortant  incu  roods  from 
Tuml«z  to  Pacliac*amac,  and  from  this  city  to 
Cuzco.  In  his  time  the  magnificent  itaLai-e*  of 
Quito,  Callii,  and  Tumipatni>a  were  built,  and  the 
rich  temple  of  Curicancha  wan  finished,  and  he 
established  the  “coptras”  and  “ehnsquis,”  which 
were  houses  on  the  road*  for  the  better  service  of 
the  mail.  He  was  bloodthirsty  and  vindictive  in 
his  wars,  and  particular  in  exacting  the  respect 
xnd  awe  of  his  people,  but  in  his  private  life  was 
affectionate  ana  tender.  Ho  married  hi*  sisters 
Pflco  Huaco,  Raima  Oello,  and  hi*  cousin  Marna 
Runtu,  daughter  of  Prince  Amaru.  Besides  these 
he  bail  COO  other  wives,  one  of  whom,  a princess  of 
Quito,  was  the  mother  of  Atahualpa.  His  prodi- 
lection  for  this  prince  brought  ruin  to  the  vast 
empire  of  the  Peruvians,  because  at  his  death  he 
divided  his  dominion*  into  halves,  one  for  Hoas- 
car,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  crown  according 
to  the  law  of  Iho  nation,  and  the  other  for  Ata- 
hualiia.  Thin  was  the  cause  of  dissension,  by 
whica  Francisco  Pizarro  profited.  11 nay no  Capsc 
died  shortly  after  receiving  notice  of  the  landing 
on  the  coast  of  the  first  expedition  of  the  Span- 
iard*, commanded  by  Pascual  d«  Audugova(y.  r.). 
He  hail  prepon>d  large  armies  to  defend  the  coast, 
he  fcan-d  the  verification  of  an  old  tradition 
that  Peru  would  be  subjugated  by  foreign  invader* 
after  the  reign  of  the  twelfth  irioa.  Tie  ordered 
that  his  heart  should  remain  at  Quito,  but  hi*  body 
be  trans|M»rted  to  Cuzco.  During  the  jiasiHttge  of 
hia  fuueral  from  Twnifwimpa  to  Cuzco  thousands 
of  human  victim*  and  animal*  were  sacrificed,  and 
tiie  birds  are  said  to  have  fallen  from  the  air, 
tfnic-k  by  the  voice*  of  those  who  accoin|tanicd  the 
wrpse  oh  the  way. — Hi*  son,  HllASCar  (was* -ear), 
Inca  of  Peru,  b.  in  Cuzco  about  1490;  d.  in  An- 
daioarea  in  January,  1333.  Ill*  real  name  was 
Inti  Cusi  Huai!  pa,  or  “Sun  of  Joy,”  but.  a*  his 
father  celebrated  his  birth  by  making  the  principal 
fhiefs  dance  in  the  square  of  Cuzco  with  a thick 

Cn  chain  of  330  yard*  long,  the  prince  was 
forth  called  “ Iluascar,”  from  this  chain.  In 
his  youth  lie  BcisnujMnicd  hi*  father  on  hi*  con- 
quering expedition*,  especially  to  the  kingdom  of  ; 
Qsito,  and  proved  a valiant  soldier.  After  Huavim 
( apac’s  death,  Huaecarasi'ended  the  throne,  and,  as  I 
ho  had  promised  his  father,  let  hi*  half-brother 
AUhualpu  (q.  v.)  reign  in  the  north;  but  later  it  i 
that  he  repented  of  this  measure,  and  do-  ! 


manded  that  Atahualpa  should  acknowledge  him 
as  suzerain.  The  latter,  not  feeling  strong  enough 
to  re«ist  ojK-nly.  feigned  to  submit,  and  offered  to 
go  with  a numerous  following  to  Cuzco  to  render 
homage  to  hi*  brother,  but  secretly  sent  a strong 
army  under  the  chieftains  Quisquiz  and  Challcu- 
ehirna,  divided  into  many  small  bodies  and  with 
concealed  weapon*.  The  unsuspecting  H uascar 
became  aware  too  late  of  this  treachery,  and,  gath- 
ering an  army,  met  the  invader*  near  Cuzco,  but. 
wo*  defeated  and  made  prisoner  in  1528.  Al- 
though Atahmil{Mv  ordered  the  massacre  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  imperial  family,  he  spared 
iluascar’s  life,  so  as  to  force  him,  in  case  of  need, 
to  order  the  submission  of  the  nation,  and  kept 
him  a close  prisoner  at  Jauja.  After  the  invasion 
of  Peru  by  the  Spaniards,  when  Atohual{m  from 
his  prison  treated  lor  his  ransom  with  Pizarro.  he 
feared  that  lluaaear's  existence  might  become  dan- 
gerous for  hi*  own  safety,  and  ordered  him  to  la* 
brought  to  Cuzco  and  killed  on  the  road.  Hi* 
order*  were  executed  by  drowning  the  prisoner  in 
the  rivpr  Andamarca. 

II ( BARD,  William,  clergyman,  b.  in  Will- 
iamsburg, V*l,  in  1740;  d.  near  Smithfleld,  Va.,  in 
1802.  Hi*  grandfather.  James,  came  from  Eng- 
land to  Gloucester  county,  Ya.,  alx>ut  1700.  Will- 
iam was  graduated  at  William  and  Mary  in  17*10, 
onlaincd  deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  1 7773, 
and  priest  in 
1770.  lie 
was  in  charge 
of  Warwick 
parish,  Va., 
in  1773 -V*. 
and  in  the 
latter  year  l*»- 
came  rector 
of  St.  Luke's 
church,  New- 
*irt  parish, 
aloof  Wight 
oa,Ya.,  where 
he  remained 
till  his  death. 

Mr.  Htib&rd  was  a leader  in  the  community.  am! 
served  many  year*  as  a magistrate.  The  remains 
of  hi*  church,  which  is  often  railed  “Old  Smith- 
field  Church  *’  or  the  “Old  Brick  Church,”  are  rep- 
resented in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  wo* 
erected  in  1032,  ami  is  now  the  oldest  Protestant 
church- building  in  the  United  State*.  The  tower, 
which  i*  fifteen  feet  square  and  forty-five  feet 
high,  is  still  (1887)  strong  and  massive,  and  the 
wall*  of  thu  nave  are  in  fuir  condition,  but  must  of 
the  wood- work  has  disaptH'arvd. 

HUBBARD,  Bela,  clergyman,  b.  in  Guilford, 
Conn.,  27  Aug.,  1739;  d.  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  6 
Dec.,  1812.  lie  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1758,  and 
five  year*  afterward  went  to  England  for  ordina- 
tion. After  hi*  return  lie  officiated  a*  rector  of 
Episcopal  churches  in  Gtiilfonl  and  Killing  worth. 
Conn.,  until  1707,  when  he  was  transferred  by  the 
Society*  for  prrqiagating  the  gosjiel  to  West  Haven 
and  iCew  II avert,  and  ap|K>intcd  it*  missionary. 
Hi*  loyalty  to  the  crown  was  well  known,  but  by 
his  discreet  and  inoffensive  conduct  he  c*cu)»ed 
|H-ntoiial  indignity,  and  wa*  allowed  to  perform  hi* 
duties  without  molestation.  In  th©  yellow-fever 
epidemic  iri  New  Haven  in  171*5  he  remained  at 
hi*  poet,  atid  endeared  himself  to  the  community 
by  hi*  services,  not  only  to  hi*  own  congregation, 
but  to  members  of  other  churches.  In  the  latter 
part  of  hi«  life  he  was  n*'t**r  of  Trinity  church. 
New  Haven,  Yale  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
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in  1804.— His  son,  Thomas  Hill,  statesman,  b.  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1780;  d.  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  22 
May,  1867,  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1708,  and  be- 
gan the  practice  of  law  in  Hamilton.  N.  Y.  He 
was  surrogate  of  Madison  countv,  N.  Y.,  in  1806-’  16, 
presidential  elector  on  the  Madison  and  Gerry 
ticket  in  1812,  and  served  in  congress  as  a Demo- 
crat from  1817  till  1819,  and  from  1821  to  1823. 
He  was  also  a presidential  elector  on  the  Polk  and 
Dallas  ticket  in  1844.  and  on  the  Pierce  and  King 
ticket  in  1852. — Thomas  Hill’s  son,  Bela,  geologist, 
b.  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,28  April,  1814.  was  graduated 
at  Hamilton  in  1834.  and  soon  afterward  settled  in 
Michigan.  In  1837  he  was  appointed  assistant 
geologist  of  that  state,  which  office  he  hpld  for  three 
years.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Detroit  dur- 
ing 1842.  and  subsequently  devoted  his  attention 
chielly  to  real  estate.  Mr.  Huhteird  was  one  of  the 
original  memliers  of  the  Association  of  American 
geologists  and  naturalists,  and  was  first  president 
of  Michigan  agricultural  BOOifltT,  bandOB  hrfng  a 
member  of  other  associations.  He  has  published 
various  technical  papers  and  pamphlets,  manv  of 
which  he  has  collected  into  **  Memorials  of  a ifalf- 
Century"  (New  York,  1887). 

HUBBARD.  David,  congressman,  b.  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1806.  no  removed  at  an  early  age  to  Ala- 
bama, practised  law.  and  became  solicitor  of  his 
judicial  district.  Ho  was  a member  of  the  state 
senate  ill  IK30.  and  served  in  the  legislature  in 
1831 -’53.  He  was  elected  to  congress  as  a state- 
rights  Democrat  in  18318,  served  till  1841,  was  a 
presidential  elector  on  the  Polk  and  Dallas  ticket 
in  1845.  and  was  re-elected  to  congress  in  1849. 
serving  till  1851.  He  wua  a presidential  elector  on 
the  Brccken ridge  ticket  in  i860,  a member  of  the 
1st  Confederate  congress,  and  in  1801  was  appoint- 
ed by  it  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs.  After  the 
close  of  the  civil  war  he  removed  to  Nashville, 
Term.,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

HUBBARD,  Glirdoii  Saltonstall,  tnuler.  b. 
in  Windsor.  Vt.,  22  Aug..  1802;  d.  in  Chicago.  111., 
14  Sept.,  1886.  Ue  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Montreal,  Canada,  when  lie  was  thirteen  years  old, 
and  was  employed  by  the  American  fur  company, 
who  sent  linn  to  Mackinaw  as  an  Indian  trader. 
In  Novetnlter,  1818,  lie  arrived  at  Fort  Dearlxirn 
(now  Chicago,  III.),  and  during  the  next  seven 
years  made  twenty-six  trips  from  his  trading-posts 
in  Illinois  and  Michigan  by  way  of  Chicago  to 
Mackinaw.  In  1827  he  began  business  in  his  own 
name,  and  established  several  posts  in  Illinois. 
When  the  Indian  title  to  lands  became  extinct, 
and  trading  unprofitable,  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
and  soon  after,  when  the  Winnebago  war  seemed 
imminent,  he  volunteered  t*>  go  to  tin-  Wabash 
country,  raised  a volunteer  company  of  150  men. 
and  returned  the  seventh  day,  having  travelled  250 
miles  by  “Hubbard's  Trail.”  During  the  Block 
Hawk  war,  with  the  Indians  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
trite's,  he  served  in  a Danville.  III.,  regiment.  In 
1882  he  was  a member  of  the  legislature.  Mr.  Hub- 
bard whs  a leader  in  all  the  most  important  of 
Chicago’s  early  enterprises.  He  built  the  first 
warehouse,  was"  the  originator  of  the  first  line  of 
packets  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  one  of  the  com- 
pany that  established  the  first  line  of  steamers  to 
Lake  Superior.  a director  of  the  first  savings-bank, 
a founder  of  the  first  Episcopal  church,  a direct*** 
of  the  first  state  bank,  built  t*  * large  be-' 

the  Lake  house,  and  was  e * 
compativ  to  supply  the  vif 
HUBBARD,  Henry, 

N.  11..  :t  May,  1784 ; d. 
was  graduated  at  Dartix 

under  Jeremiah  Mason,  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
and  began  practice  in  Charleston.  N.  H.  lb  w 
in  the  icgislat  ure  from  1812  till  1827.  serving  e 
speaker  during  the  last  three  years,  was  state 
solicitor  for  Cheshire  county,  N.  H..  in  1823- 'n, 
and  judge  of  probate  from  1827-'9.  He  took  his 
seat  in  congress  in  1829.  having  been  chosen  a«  * 
Democrat,  and  served  till  180.  In  Muy,  1834.hr 
was  speaker,  pro  trmpore,  of  the  house.  He 
U.  S.  senator  from  1835  till  1841,  when  he  became 
governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  in  1846-*9  vi* 
U.  S.  sub-treasurer  at  Boston. 

HUBBARD,  John,  educator,  b.  in  Townsend. 
Mass..  8 Aug.,  1759  ; d.  in  Hanover,  N.  II..  in  1810. 
He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1785.  and  after 
studying  theology,  became  preceptor  of  the  New 
Ipswich  and  iVerfield  academics.  Mass.  From 
1798  till  1802  ho  was  judge  of  probate  of  Cheshire 
county,  N.  II.,  and  from  1804  until  his  death  wv 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 
at  Dartmouth.  He  published  an  “Oration,"  deliv- 
ered 4 July,  1799;  “The  Rudiments  of  Geogra- 
phy ”(1803  i;  “The  American  Reader ” (1808);  and 
an  “ Kaaay  on  Music”  (1809). 

HUBBARD,  John,  politician,  b.  in  Readville, 
Me.,  22  March,  1794;  tL  in  Hallowell,  Me.,  6 Peb„ 
1869.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1816, 
taught  in  Hallowell,  Me.,  and  in  Dinwiddie  countr. 
Va.,  and  practised  medicine  there  in  1822-Y  Bp 
returned  to  Hallowell  in  183)0,  was  state  senator  in 
1842-*8,  and  a hearty  supporter  of  the  liquor  pro- 
hibition act,  known  as  the  “ Maine  l^aw.”  He  was 
governor  of  the  state  in  1850-’3,  having  been  cho- 
sen as  a Democrat,  agent  of  the  D.  & treasury  in 
1857-Y  and  in  1859-'fll  a commissioner  under  the 
reciprocity  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

HUBBARD,’ Jonathan  Hatch,  jurist,  b.  in 
Windsor,  Vt,,  in  1768;  d.  there,  20  Sept.,  1819. 
After  receiving  a liberal  education  he  studied  law. 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1718),  and  practised 
bis  profession  with  success  until  his  election  to 
congress  in  1808.  lie  served  till  1811,  and  in  1813 
hecame  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Vermont, 
continuing  in  office  until  1845. 

HUBBARD,  Joseph  Stillman,  astronomer,  h 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  * Sept.,  1823;  d.  there,  16  Ang- 
1868.  Ho  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1843,  whither 
he  had  been  attracted  by  Kbenezer  P.  Mason,  then 
one  of  Yale’s  enthusiastic  astronomers.  Subse- 
quently he  studied  mathematics  and  astronomy  at 
home,  and  also  taught  for  a while  in  a classical 
school,  but  curly  in  1844  he  went  to  Philadelphia 
as  assistant  of  Scars  C.  Walker,  who  had  charge 
of  the  observatory  of  the  high-school  in  that  city. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  be  was  appointed 
computer  of  the  olmcrvntions  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude made  on  (.’apt.  John  C.  Fremont’*  expedition 
across  the  Rocky  mountains.  This  work  wa«  ac- 
complished so  successfully  that  Prof.  Alexander 
D.  tlnche.  Col.  John  C.  Fremont,  and  Senator 
Thomas  11.  Benton  used  their  influence  with  Sec. 
George  Bancroft  to  have  him  aniioiiitcd  pnifwvor 
of  mathematics  in  the  nuw.  lie  was  commit 
sioned  on  7 Muy,  1845,  and  was  immediately  as- 
signed to  duty  at  the  Washingtou  observatory* 
of  which  he  continued  to  be  an  officer  during  Uw 
remainder  of  his  life.  The  first  extended  compu- 
tation made  by  Prof.  Hubbard  after  his  asdgm 
meut  to  the  otecrvAtory  was  the  determination  of 

* zodiac*  of  all  the  known  asteroids,  except  four 
*isly  published  in  Germany.  In  Novembrr, 
presented  to  the  Smithsonian  toatltBtfco 
a<>  of  Vifsta,  Astrea.  Hebe,  Flora,  and 
During  the  following  rear  he  prepaid 
Uygea,  Pa*^  nul  Clio,  followed 
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later  by  that  of  Egeria;  and,  although  ho  pub- 
lished no-others,  it  was  his  intention  to  prepare 
the  zodiac  for  each  niooeanvdy  discovered  asteroid. 
His  skill  as  an  observer  and  computer  is  further 
shown  in  valuable  material  published  in  the  vol- 
umes of  the  44  Washington  Observations."  and  his 
work  comprised  many  special  investigations.  Of 
these  the  most  important  include  his  discussions 
of  “The  Orbit  of  the  Great  Comet  of  1843,”  origi- 
nally contributed  and  published  through  several 
ewuwof  Gould’s  “Astronomical  Journal/'  His  later 
Uit  equally  valuable  researches  “ On  the  Orbit  of 
Biela’s  Comet  in  1845-’6"  (1853),  “ Results  of  Ad- 
ditional Investigations  respecting  the  two  Nuclei 
of  Biela’s  Comet  ” (1854),  and  **  On  Biela’s  Comet n 
(1858),  which  form  the  accepted  authority  on  the 
subject,  also  appeared  in  the  “Astronomical  Jour- 
nal, * to  which  no  was  a frequent  contributor,  and 
twice  during  Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Gould’s  absence 
from  the  country  he  was  its  acting  editor.  In  1845 
he  was  elected  a member  of  the  National  institute 
of  Washington,  and  in  1852  a fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can philosophical  society.  He  was  an  original  mem- 
ber of  the  National  academy  of  sciences. 

HUBBARD,  Lucias  Frederick,  governor  of 
Minnesota,  b.  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  245  Jan.,  18341.  He 
wa?  hut  three  years  old  when  he  lost  his  father, 
Charles  F.  Hubbard,  sheriff  of  Rensselaer  county, 
snd  was  sent  to  live  with  an  aunt  at  Chester,  Vt. 

He  was  educated  in 
the  aradera y at  G ran- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  and  ap- 
prenticed to  the  tin- 
ner's trade,  at  which 
he  worked  in  Chica- 
go for  three  years, 
and  in  1857  He  re- 
moved to  Red  Wing, 
Minn.,  where  he  es- 
tablished the  “ Re- 
publican.” He  was 
elected  register  of 
deeds  in  1858,  and  in 
18(51  was  a Repub- 
lican candidate  for 
. the  state  senate,  but 

jp  ✓ y lacked  seven  votes 

of  being  elect ed.  lie 
enlisted  as  a private 
m the  5th  Minnesota  infantry  in  December,  1861, 
became  captain  in  February,  and  lieutenant-colo- 
nel in  March.  18(52,  ami  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  first  battle  of  Corinth.  He  was  promoted  colo- 
nel, 31  Aug..  1862,  commanded  his  regiment  in 
the  battle  of  Iuka  and  the  2d  brigade  of  the  1st  di- 
rision,  Armv  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  battles  of 
Jackson  ana  Mississippi  Springs,  and  remained  in 
command  of  the  brigade  till  the  spring  of  18453, 
when  the  5th  Minnesota  was  transferred  to  the  15th 
array  corps  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 
Alter  the  fall  of  that  city  he  resumed  command  of 
his  Iwigade,  which  in  March,  1864,  wra*  assigned  to 
the  lftth  corps  under  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith,  took  part 
■n  Gen.  Banks’s  Red  River  expedition,  and  wit  hin  a 
T*'ry  brief  period  was  in  seven  battles,  the  last  being 
tlutt  of  Greenfield,  La.,  where  the  enemy  was  routed 
the  Mississippi  river  relieved  from  blockade. 

he  was  in  several  engagements  iu  north- 
Mississippi,  marched  across  Arkansas  and  Mia- 
"y  }°  Kansas  line  to  attack  Price’s  force, 
then  returned  to  Memphis,  where  Col.  Iluln 
regiment  re-enlisted  as  veterans  and  svas 
jurloughed.  Under  his  command  his  brigade,  in 
A 7!*^*  of  Nashville,  16  Dec.,  1864.  was  in  the 
aI1*  ie  of  the  assaulting  column,  and  captured 


' seven  pieces  of  artillery,  several  stand  of  colors, 
and  rnanv  prisoners.  But  it  suffered  heavy  Imw, 
and  Col.  Hubbard  was  severely  wounded.  He  whs 
I brevetted  brigadier-general  for  44 conspicuous  gal- 
| lantry  ” in  this  battle.  In  the  campaign  of  Mobile, 
j under  Gen.  E.  R.  S.  Canbv,  his  brigade  was  one  of 

■ the  foremost  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Swinish 
Fort.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  in  Octo- 
ber, 18455.  In  18456  he  engaged  in  the  grain  business 

| at  Red  Wing,  and  afterward  in  milling,  Ilepro- 
I jected  and  secured  the  construction  of  the  Midland 
j railway  from  Wabashaw  to Zumbrota.  ami  the  Can- 
non Valley  railway  from  Red  Wing  to  Waterville. 
I In  1872  and  1874  fie  was  elected  as  a Republican  to 
| the  state  senate.  He  was  one  of  the  arbitrators  to 
settle  the  dispute  lietwecn  the  state  and  the  prison 
contractors,  and  also  one  of  a commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  state  railroad  bonds.  In  1881  hi*  was 
elected  governor  of  Minnesota  by  a majority  of 
27,857.  He  entered  upon  his  office  10  Jin„  1882, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1883.  serving  till  January, 
1887.  In  1886  he  contributed  a jiajjer  on  Minne- 
sota to  the  “North  American  Review.” 

HUBBARD,  Oliver  Pavaon,  chemist,  b,  in 
Pom  fret.  Conn.,  in  March,  1800.  He  studied  at 
Hamilton  in  1825- ’6,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1828,  where  he  also  acted  as  assistant  to  the  elder 
Sillinmn,  whose  daughter  he  subsequently  married. 
In  18345  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemis- 
try and  pharmacy,  mineralogy  and  geology,  at 
Dartmouth,  which  chair  he  held  until  18450,  when, 
until  1871,  he  delivered  lectures  on  these  subjects, 
after  which  he  again  became  connected  with  the 
faculty  as  professor  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy, 
continuing  as  such  until  1883,  when  he  was  made 
profeasor  emeritus.  He  was  associated  with  Prof. 
Silliman  in  the  examination  of  the  United  Stales 
for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  made  at  the  instance 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  1888  and  was 
especially  assigned  to  the  eastern  states.  During 
18(53-’4  he  was  a member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
state  legislature.  In  1837  he  received  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  from  the  South  Carolina  medical  college, 
and  Id  18451  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Hamilton.  Prut 
Hubbard  has  been  one  of  the  overseers  of  the 
Thayer  school  of  civil  engineering  of  Dartmouth 
since  its  establishment  in  1871.  lie  was  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  American  association  of 
geologists  and  naturalists  in  18*14.  and  was  for 
many  years  corresponding  secretary  of  the  New 
York  ucademy  of  science*.  II**  has  contributed 
papers  to  the  44  American  Journal  of  Science.”  and 

■ is  the  author  of  a 44  History  of  Dartmouth  Medical 
College  and  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  its  Founder"  (Con- 
cord. N.  EL,  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  1884)). 

HUBBARD.  Richard  Dudley.  statesman,  b. 
in  Berlin,  Conn.,  7 Sent,,  1818;  d.  in  Hartford, 
Conn..  28  Feb.,  1884.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1838.  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842,  and  prac- 
tised his  profession  until  his  death,  lie  was  a 
member  of  the  Connecticut  legislature  in  1842, 
and  in  1 855-'8.  From  18445  till  18(58  he  was  slate’s 
attorney  for  Hartford  county.  He  was  a Demo- 
cratic member  of  congress  in  18(57,  but  declined  a 
re-election.  As  Democratic  candidate  for  governor 
of  Connecticut  he  was  defeated  in  1872,  elected  in 
1876,  and  defeated  again  in  1878.  During  the 
civil  war  he  was  an  earnest  Unionist, 

HUBBARD,  Richard  William,  artist,  b.  in 
Middletown,  Conn.,  15  Oct.,  1810.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Middletown  academy  and  Yale,  and  re- 
moved to  New  York,  and  afterward  to  Brooklyn, 
where  he  opened  studios.  He  now  (1887)  resides 
in  New  York.  In  1868  he  was  elected  an  academi- 
i dan.  He  is  president  of  the  Artists’  fund  society  and 
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of  the  Brooklyn  art  association,  and  has  travelled 
and  studied  extensively  in  France  and  England. 
Among  his  earlier  works  are  “Mansfield  Mountain 
at  Sunset,”  “ Showerv  Day  at  I^ike  George,” 
“ Meadows  near  Utica/’  “ Twilight,”  “ High  Peak. 
North  Conway,”  and  44  Vermont  Hills.”  He  ex- 
hibited at  the  Centennial  of  1876  44  The  Coining 
Storm,”  “ Early  Autumn,"  and  “Glimpse  of  the 
Adirondacks”;  and  at  the  National  academy 
**  Hartford.  Conn.”  (18821 ; 44  Afternoon  in  Summer1' 
(1884) ; “ Down  on  the  Meadows  ” and  **  The  Wa* 
tering-Placo  ” (1885);  44  I>ake  Caxenovia,”  44  The 
Old  Mill  at  Coxsackie,”  and  “The  Head  of  the 
Dam,  Mount  Moon*,  N.  Y."  (1886). 

HUBBARD,  Samuel,  jurist,  h.  in  Boston. 
Mass.,  2 June.  1785;  d.  there,  24  Dec.,  1847.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1802.  studied  law,  and 
nttlM  in  BidddSoed,  Me.  In  1810  he  returned  to 
Boston,  and  lM*came  a partner  of  his  former  law 
tutor.  Judge  Charles  Jackson.  His  ability  and 
character  won  him  the  foremost  place  at  tin*  btf« 
From  1842  until  his  death  he  was  a judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Massachusetts.  1 Ian  uni  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1842. 

HUBBARD,  Samuel  Dickinson,  congressman, 
b.  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  10  Aug.,  1790;  iL  there, 
8 Oct.,  1855.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1819, 
and  studied  law,  but,  on  inheriting  a large  property, 
engaged  in  manufacturing.  In  1845- '9  he  served 
in  congress  as  a Whig,  and  in  1852-*3  was  j>ost- 
master-general.  For  many  years  he  was  president 
of  the  Middletown  Bible  society,  and  was  a gener- 
ous contributor  to  benevolent  and  educational  en- 
terprises. Wesleyan  university  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1854. 

HUBBARD,  Thomas,  physician,  b.  in  .Smith- 
field,  K.  I.,  in  177(5;  d.  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1(5 
June,  1838.  He  received  his  medical  instruction 
from  Dr.  Albigense  Waldo,  n surgeon  in  the  U.  S. 
array,  and  was  for  thirty- four  years  a physician  in 
Pom  fret.  Conn.,  his  practice  extending  into  the 
bordering  towns  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachu- 
setts. lie  was  several  times  in  the  legislature,  and 
once  in  the  state  senate,  was  president  of  the  Con- 
necticut medical  society,  active  in  the  establish- 
ment of  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  insane  asylums, 
and,  during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  was  engaged, 
by  authority  of  the  legislature,  in  establishing  a 
hospital  for  the  insane  |n>or.  In  1829  he  removed 
to  New  Haven,  and  occupied  tho  chair  of  surgery 
at  Yale  until  his  death. 

HUBBARD,  William,  clergyman,  b.  in  Eng- 
land in  1621 ; d.  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  14  Sept.,  1704. 
He  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  this  country  in 
1630.  and  was  graduates!  at  Harvard  in  1642.  In 
1605  he  was  orduimd,  and  became  first  assistant 
and  then  nastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Ipewich,  Mass,,  continuing  in  this  charge  till  17115, 
when  age  compelled  his  resignation,  lie  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  “ hospitable,  amiable,  equal  to 
any  of  his  contcrnr>oraries  in  learning  and  candor, 
and  superior  to  all  an  a writer.”  His  44  History  of 
New  England,”  for  which  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts paid  him  £50.  was  saved  from  the  fiaincs  by 
Dr.  Andrew  Eliot,  in  the  uttack  on  Gov.  Thomas 
Hutchinson’*  house  by  the  mob  in  August,  1765, 
and  presented  by  Dr.  Eliot’s  son  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts historical  society,  by  whom  it  wa*  printed 
in  1815.  Mr.  Hubbard's  other  works  are  •*  A Nairn- 
tiveof  Troubles  with  the  Indians”  (Boston,  1677); 
44 Sermons ” (1684);  nnd  “Testimony  of  the  Order 
of  the  Gospel  in  Churches”  (1701). 

HUBBELL,  Jay  Abel,  lawyer,  b.  in  Avon, 
Mich.,  15  Sept.,  1829.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1853,  studied  law,  and 


WHS  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Ontonagon,  Mich.  He  was  elected  dis- 
trict attorney  of  the  upper  peninsular  in  1857,  and 
again  in  1850.  He  removed  to  Houghton,  Mich, 
in  18(50,  and  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Houghton  county  in  1861,  1863,  and  1865.  *He 
practised  law  till  1870.  He  was  elected  to  congress 
as  a Republican,  and  re-elected  four  times,  serving 
from  1873  till  1883,  and  tieing  a member  of  the 
committees  on  tanking  and  currency,  and  on  com- 
merce, appropriations,  and  ways  and  means.  He 
declined  a rvnomi nation,  but  served  in  the  Michi- 
gan senate  in  1885  and  1887.  He  has  been  largely 
identified  with  mineral  interests  in  northern  Michi- 
gan, and  was  active  in  establishing  the  Michigan 
mining-school,  a state  institution,  m Houghton. 

HUBBELL,  Leri.  jurist,  h.  in  Ballston,  N.  Y, 
15  April,  1808;  d.  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,8  Dec.,  1876. 
He  was  graduated  at  I'uioii  in  1827,  after  which 
he  studied  law.  He  was  adjutant-general  of  the 
state  from  1833  till  1836,  and  in  1841  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  assembly.  In  1844  he  removed  to  Wis- 
consin, and  became  a Democratic  politician.  Hr 
was  elected  judge  of  the  2d  judicial  circuit,  and 
served  as  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  for  one 
year.  Impeachment  proceedings  were  instituted 
against  him  in  1853,  but  the  trial  resulted  in  hb 
acquittal.  In  1856  he  resigned  his  judgeship.  Hr 
was  elected  to  the  assembly  in  1864  ns  a war  Itonio- 
crat.  and  held  the  office  ox  U.  K.  district  attorney 
from  1871  till  1875. 

HUBBELL,  Martha  Stone,  author,  b.  in  Ox- 
ford, Conn.,  in  1814 ; cL  in  North  Stonuiffton,  Conn, 
in  1856.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  North  Stone, 
and  married  Rev.  Stephen  Ilubboll  in  1832.  She 
wrote  children’s  stones  for  the  American  and 
Massachusetts  Sunday-School  Union,  and  “The 
Shady  Side,  or  Life  in  a Country  Parsonage,  by  a 
Pastor’s  Wife”  (Boston.  1853).  This  was  inteooed 
as  a counterpart  to  Mrs.  Phelps’s  44  Sunny  Side,” 
and  40,000  copies  wen*  sold  in  a rear. 

HUBBELL,  William,  pioneer,  b.  in  Vermont 
about  1750;  d.  in  Scott  county,  Kv.,  about  1835. 
He  served  five  years  and  a half  in  tfie  Revolution- 
ary army  a*  private,  sergeant,  and  lieutenant,  taking 
part  in  the  capture  of  St.  John  and  Montreal  and 
in  several  skirmishes.  After  the  close  of  the  war 
he  removed  to  Kentucky  and  settled  in  Scott 
county,  where  he  resided  until  his  death  at  an  un- 
usually advanced  age.  ne  is  chiefly  noted  for  hb 
contest  with  a bairn  of  Indians  as  he  was  returning 
to  Kentucky  from  the  east.  His  party  numbered 
twenty.  After  passing  Pittsburg  he  thought  he 
saw  traces  of  Indians  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
which  suspicion  was  confirmed  by  information  at 
Galli]M>lis.  Having  been  appointed  regular  com- 
mander of  the  flat-bottomed  boat  in  which  they 
voyaged.  CapL  Hubbcll  divided  the  nine  men  into 
three  night-watches.  Early  in  the  night  an  Indian 
canoe  was  seen,  and  more  evidence  of  the  approach 
of  hostile  savages.  On  the  following  morning.  ‘24 
March,  1791,  they  were  attacked  by  Indians  in 
large  canoes.  Each  man  took  his  position,  having 
been  ordered  not  to  fire  till  the  savages  were  so 
near  that  “the  flash  from  the  guns  might  singe 
their  eyebrows.”  After  a bloody  conflict,  only  two 
of  the  nine  men  escaping  unhurt,  they  reached 
I j most  one.  The  fleet,  which  thev  had  passed  the 
night  before  the  battle,  arrived  the  next  day,  the 
Indians  having  suffered  it  to  sail  unmolested.  It 
is  talieved  that  after  Hubbell’s  encounter  no  boat 
on  the  Ohio  was  ever  attacked  by  Indians. 

IIU BLEY,  Adam,  soldier,  b.  in  Lanmtrr 
county.  Pa..  9 Jan..  1740;  d.  in  Philadelphia  in 
May,  1798.  He  was  commissioned  as  major  of  the 
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10th  Pennsylvania  regiment  on  6 Dec,,  1776,  com* 
manilcd  the  11th  regiment,  with  the  rank  of  liuu- 
tenant-colonel,  from  5 June,  1779,  and  retired  on 
1 Jan..  1791.  From  1788  till  1780  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  assembly,  and  in  1790  a state  senator. 
His  - Journal  of  Events  in  1779"  was  published 
in  the  “ Pennsylvania  Archives  " (3d  series,  vol.  xi.). 

HUDDK.  Andreas,  Dutch  commander,  U in 
Holland  about  1600;  d.  in  Ihdaware.  4 Nov.,  1663.  | 
lie  came  to  New  Netherlands  (now  New  York)  in  I 
1629.  and  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  until  a few 
days  before  his  death  was  almost  constantly  in  the 
employment  of  the  Ihitch  West  India  company, 
lie  was  the  first  commissary  of  wares  to  the  com-  j 
nany.  In  1633  he  was  sent,  by  Gov.  Woutcr  van 
Twiller,  on  a mission  to  Fort  Hope,  now  Spring-  ! 
field.  Mass.,  to  make  protest,  in  behalf  of  the  Dutch.  , 
to  William  Pyncheon,  because  of  his  action  in  w*  ] 
tahlishing  a trading-house  and  plantation  at  this 
point.  In  1642  he  was  made  surveyor  at  Manhat- 
tan. and  in  1643  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Kieft  to  i 
lake  the  place  of  Jan  Jansen  van  iftiendain  as  com- 
missary. or  deputy  governor,  of  the  Dutch  colony  on 
the  South  (Delaware)  river,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  the  noted  Fort  Nassau,  built  by  ('apt. 
Uomelius  Jacobus  Mey  in  1623.  In  1646  he  pur- 
chased lands  from  the  Indians,  a portion  of  which 
are  covered  by  the  present  site  of  Philadelphia. 
Here  he  built  a blocK-house,  and  net  up  a pole,  mi 
which  he  planed  the  arms  of  the  United  Nether-  | 
lands.  This  action  brought  on  a spirited  contro- 
versy with  the  Swedes,  which  lasted  through  II  ud- 
de*  administration.  By  order  of  their  governor,  1 
Print*,  the  Sweden  destroyed  the  house  and  tore 
down  the  arms.  In  1651  Uapt.  Hudde,  under 
orders  from  Gov.  Stuvvesunt,  destroyed  Fort  Nas- 
sau, and  built  Fort  Uaslinar.  at  a point  lielow  the 
Swedish  Fort  Christina.  His  command  of  the 
Ihitch  on  the  Delaware  continued  until  1655.  when 
a naval  expedition  under  Stuyvesant,  ascended  the 
river,  captured  Fort  Christina,  and  overthrew  the 
government  of  the  Swedes.  The  authority  of  the 
Dutch  being  now  fully  established.  John  Paul  Juc- 
<juet  was  created  Viee-di rector  and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  colony.  Hudde  w a*  appoint'd  a mem- 
ber of  his  council/made  surveyor  of  the  colony  and 
clerk  of  the  parish,  and  in  1657  was  placed  in 
lommand  of  the  forts  Altona  (Christina)  and  New 
Gottenburg.  Filial lv,  being  in  advanced  years,  and 
having  saved  but  little  for  himself,  he  determined  to 
withdraw  from  public  life,  and  removed  to  Mary- 
land and  entered  the  brewing  business.  After  many 
earnest  entreatiw  to  be  released  from  his  office,  he 
was,  in  October,  1663,  dismissed,  and  on  1 Nov. 
set  out  with  his  family  for  Maryland,  was  taken  ill 
on  the  way,  and  died  at  Appoquining,  Del.,  on  the 
4th,  “of  an  ardent  fever,”  nut  a few  months  before  1 
the  Dutch  iiower  itself  on  the  river  ceased  to  exist. 
“Thus  enued  the  life,”  says  Hazzard,  “of  this 
long-tried  and  faithful  servant  of  the  Dutch  . . . ! 
Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  Dutch  he  has 
hwi  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  useful  men." 
He  was,  undoubtedly,  a man  of  good  education,  as 
is  abundantly  shown  by  his  voluminous  report  to 
Stuyvesant  and  numerous  other  documents  among 
the  archives  at  Alhanv,  N.  Y. 

HU  DEN,  Lucas  Van,  Flemish  adventurer,  b. 
in  Ghent,  in  1509;  d.  in  Araueania  in  1533.  He 
served  in  the  exjiedition  that  conquered  Wnezuela 
in  1585,  and.  attaching  himself  to  the  fortunes  of 
Valdivia,  passed  with  him  to  Peru  and  join'd 
Francisco  Pizarm.  Valdivia  was  instructed  by  the 
Utter  to  conquer  Chili  in  1540,  and  Huden.  follow- 
ing his  protector,  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  ; 
the  subsequent  campaigns.  He  took  a prominent  | 


part  in  the  battle  of  the  valley  of  Aconcagua,  and 
decided  the  issue  of  the  action  through  a timely 
movement.  When  Valdivia  founded  the  city  of 
Santiago,  in  the  valley  of  Manocho,  12  Feb.,  1541, 
Huden  was  mode  a member  of  the  cabildo  or  com- 
mon council,  and  given  command  of  the  fortress 
that  was  built  upon  the  mountain  of  Santa  Lucia. 
After  the  assassination  of  Pizarro.  Huden  assist'd 
in  the  election  of  Valdivia  as  adelantado.  He 
commanded  the  artillery  which  decidtd  the  victory 
in  the  battle  (1541)  with  the  powerful  Imliun  chief 
Michimalonco,  who  had  suecctded.  during  the  ac- 
tion, in  setting  fire  to  Santiago.  He  offend  after- 
ward to  go  to  Cuzco  to  n --establish  communica- 
tions with  Peru,  and  bring  re-enforcement*.  In 
company  with  Alonso  do  Monroy,  Pedro  de  Mi- 
randa, and  four  cavalrymen,  he  set  out  on  a fieriloua 
journey  in  which  his  escorts  met  their  death,  and 
Monroy  himself  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Indians. 
Returning  to  Santiago  in  September,  1543,  with  a 
vessel  full  of  provisions,  tools,  and  ammunition, 
sent  by  the  governor  of  Peru,  Vasea  de  Castro,  he 
took  part  in  an  expedition  sent  by  Valdivia  to  ex- 
plore the  south  coast,  commanded  bv  an  Italian 
mariner.  Pastcne,  and  Capt.  Geroninio  de  Alderete. 
They  discovered  the  Chili**  islands  in  1544,  and  ad- 
vanced along  the  coast  of  Chili  as  far  as  the  Strait 
of  Magellan.  Huden  was  a member  of  the  council 
of  government,  appointed  by  Valdivia  to  assist  his 
deputy,  Villagra.  when  he  left  for  Peru,  in  Decern- 
ber.  1547,  to  assist  President  Ijh  Gaw-a ; afterward 
held  several  commands,  and  was  sent,  in  1543.  to 
re-enforce  the  fortress  of  Tucapel  in  Araueania,  be- 
sieged  by  the  Indiana  The  governor  resolved  to 
evacuate  the  fortress,  but  Huden  opposed  the  plan 
and  remained  almost  alone  in  Tucapel,  where  he 
was  killed  in  an  assault  by  the  Indiana 

HUDSON,  Charles,  author,  b.  in  Marlborough, 
Mass.,  14  Nov.,  1795;  d.  in  Lexington.  Mass..  4 
May,  1881.  nis  father,  Stephen  Hudson,  a Revolu- 
tionary soldier,  was  captured  by  the  British  and 
<*onflned  in  the  Philadelphia  jail.  The  son  taught 
for  a time,  studied  theology,  and  was  licensed  as  a 
Universal ist  preacher  in  1819,  with  u charge  in 
West  minster.  Mas*.,  over  a society  of  Restorntjnn- 
ist«,  which  he  served  as  pastor  for  twenty  year*. 
He  was  a member  of  the  stale  house  of  representa- 
tives from  1828  till  1838,  and  of  the  state  senate 
from  1838  till  1839.  In  1839  he  was  a member  of 
the  executive  council,  serving  till  1841.  He  was 
elected  to  congress  as  a Whig,  serv  ing  from  1841  till 
1849.  when  he  removed  to  Lexington,  where  be  re- 
sided till  his  death.  He  served  as  naval  officer  of 
the  port  of  Boston  from  1849  till  1868.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  state  board  of  education,  and  held 
other  public  offices,  among  which  was  that  of  U.S. 
assessor  of  internal  revenue  from  1864  till  1868. 
For  many  years  be  edited  the  “Boston  Daily  At- 
las," a Whig  journal,  and  was  an  active  student  of 
local  history.  His  publications  include  “Letters 
to  Rev.  I lose  a Ballou  ” (1827);  “ Reply  to  Walter 
Balfour"  (1829);  “ History  of  Westminster"  (Bos- 
ton, 1832);  “ Doubts  Concerning  the  Battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill  ” (1857);  “ Historical  Address  ut  the  Cen- 
tennial at  Westminster"  (1850);  “History  of 
Marlborough  " (1862);  and  a “ History  of  Is'xing- 
ton."  with  “ Genealogical  Register  of  Lexington 
Families  " (1868).  He  prepared  congressional  re- 
ports  on  the  “Protective  Policy,”  legislative  re- 
port* on  “ Uapital  Punishment,"  “The  Northeast- 
ern Boundary,”  and  “The  lnenm  potency  of  Wit- 
nesses on  Account  of  Religious  Belief,”  besides  ar- 
ticle* for  periodicals  and  newspaper*.  He  presided 
at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  battle  of  Isl- 
ington in  1875,  and  delivered  a spirited  address. 
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HUDSON,  Erasmus  Darwin,  surgeon,  b.  in 
Torringford,  Conn.,  15  Dec..  1805:  d.  in  Riverside, 
Greenwich.  Conn.,  81  Dec.,  1880.  He  was  idaated 
by  a private  tutor  and  at  Torringford  academy,  and 
was  graduated  in  medicine  at  Berkshire  medical 
college  in  1827.  He  practised  in  Bloomfield,  and  be- 
came a member  of  trie  Connecticut  medical  society. 
In  1828  he  lectured  on  tetuperamw,  and  from  1887 
till  1849  was  lecturing  agent  of  the  Connecticut 
anti-slavery  society  and  general  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can anti-slavery  society.  During  the  civil  war  he 
was  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  government  to  fit  ap- 
paratus to  special  cases  of  gunshot  injuries  of  bone, 
resections,  un united  fractures,  and  amputations  at 
the  knee-  ami  ankle-joints.  He  invented  several 
prothetie  and  orthopaedic  appliances. which  received 
awards  at  the  Exposition  universelle  of  Paris  in 
1857,  and  at  the  Centennial  exhibition,  Philadel- 
phia. 1878.  From  1850  till  his  death  he  resided  in 
New  York,  devoting  himself  to  orthopaedic  surgery 
and  mechanical  apparatus  for  deformities,  artificial 
limbs,  etc.  He  was  a contributor  to  •*  The  Libera- 
tor M and  the  “Anti-Slavery  Standard”  (Boston 
and  New  York,  1887-’49),  was  co-editor  of  “The 
Charter  Oak  ” (Hartford,  1888-’41).  and  published 
numerous  reported  eases  in  the  “ Medical  and  Sur- 
gical History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion " (Wash- 
ington. 1870- ’2).  He  wrote  an  “ Essay  on  Temper- 
ance" (1828).  and  published  monographs  on  “ lte- 
sections"  (New  York,  1870);  “Syrne's  Amputa- 
tion’’(New  York,  1871);  and  “Immobile  Appara- 
tus for  Ununited  Fractures  " (New  York,  1872). — 
His  son,  Erasmus  Darwin,  physician,  b.  in  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  10  Nov„  1848;  *d.  9 May,  1887,  was 
graduated  at  the  College  of  the  city  of  New  York 
in  1804.  and  at  the  College  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, New  York  city,  in  1887.  He  was  house-sur- 
geon of  Bellevue  hospital  in  18fl7-’8,  and  held  the 
office  of  health  inspector  of  New  York  city  in 
1868-’70.  In  1870  he  was  attending  physician  to 
the  class  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  out-door  depart- 
ment of  Bellevue  hospital,  ana  from  1870  till  1872 
was  attending  physician  at  the  Northwestern  dis- 
pensary, and  from  1870 till  his  death  was  attending 
physician  to  Trinity  chapel  parish  and  Trinity 
nomo.  lie  was  professor  of  principles  and  practice 
of  medicine  in  the  Woman's  medical  college  of 
New  York  infirmary  from  1872  till  1882.  and  pro- 
fessor of  general  medicine  and  physical  diagnosis 
in  the  New  York  Polyclinic  from  1882  until  his 
death.  He  has  published  " Diagnostic  Relations 
of  the  Indigestions”  (New  York.  1870);  “ iJoctors, 
Hygiene,  and  Therapeutics ” (1877) ; “Methods  of 
Examining  Weak  Chests”  (1885);  •*  Limitations  of 
the  Diagnosis  of  Malaria”  (1885);  “ Home  Treat- 
ment of  Consumptives"  (1880);  ami  “Physical 
Diagnosis  of  Thoracic  Diseases”  (2d  ed.,  1887). 

HUDSON.  Frederic,  journalist,  b.  in  Quincy, 
Mass.,  in  1819;  d.  in  Concord,  Mass.,  21  Oct.,  1875. 
After  receiving  a limited  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Concord  and  Boston,  Mass.,  be  re- 
moved to  New  York  city  in  1888,  and.  entering  the 
office  of  the  “Herald,"  row?  through  the  various 
grades  till  he  became  managing  editor  of  that 
journal.  After  a connection  of  nearly  thirty  years 
with  the  “ Herald.”  he  retired  in  April,  1800,  and 
resided  in  Concord,  Mass,,  until  his  death,  lie  was 
the  author  of  “Journalism  m the  United  States 
from  1480  till  1872"  (Now  York,  1878). 

HUDSON.  Henry  (sometimes  calk'd  IIkndrik 
Hudson).  English  navigator,  b.  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  10th  century.  lie  was  a citizen  of  Ijondon. 
had  a house  there,  and  lielonged  to  a family  that 
counted  among  its  members  another  Henrv  Hud- 
son, perhaps  his  grandfather,  who  was  ail  alderman 


| of  London,  and  one  of  the  founders,  with  Sebastian 
| Cabot,  of  the  Muscovy  or  Russia  company,  which 
was  intended  to  promote  the  discovery  of  a northerly 
passage  to  China.  From  its  establishment  in 
1555  till  1007.  when  Henry  Hudson  first  appear* 
upon  the  scene  a*  a captain  in  its  employ,  various 
Hudsons  were  eminent  in  the  counsels  of  the  Mus- 
covy company, 
or  were  engaged 
in  its  explora- 
tions. Chris- 
topher Hudson 
was  agent  of  the 
company  in  Rus- 
sia as  earlv  as 
1559-*(K>.  took  a 
deep  interest,  in 
t he  voyage  of 
discovery  to 
America  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Gil- 
l*ert  in  1563,  and 
( advised  the  com- 
I pany  to  assist  in 
raising  the  re- 
! ouisite  funds.  John  Hudson  was  a member  of  the 
I HUSOOVy  and  Virginia  Companies.  Thomas  Hud- 
son, a resident  of  Limehouse,  was  a captain  of  the 
Muscovy  company  in  1579,  and  commanded  its 
i expedition  to  Persia  in  the  following  year.  On 
( 24  Jan.,  1583,  Thomas  Hudson  advised  (’apt.  John 
Davis  concerning  his  search  fora  northwest  pas- 
sage to  China,  which  resulted  in  the  discover)'  of 
Davis  strait,  and  twenty-six  years  later  exercised 
a powerful  influence  upon  llenry  Hudson  in  a 
voyage  that  eventually  carried  the  latter  into  Del- 
aware t»y  and  Hudson  river.  Stephen  Hudson, 
a member  of  the  East  India  comjuuiy,  which  was 
originally  promoted  by  some  of  the  foremost  mem- 
liers  of  the  Muscovy  company,  is  mentioned  in  the 
, “Court  Minutes"  of  the  former  corporation,  un- 
der date  of  13  Dec.,  1802,  as  having  paid  to  Mr. 

; Chamberlain,  the  treasurer,  “X  for  his  supply 
toward  the  discovery  of  the  Northwest  paasadge, 
and  desired  the  Company  to  have  him  excused  for 
non-payment  thereof  till  now,  for  that  he  haith 
liene  in  the  cuntry  all  this  sQmer  and  never  hard 
thereof."  Educated  in  the  company's  service  and 
familiar  with  its  aims,  Henry  Hudson  was  entire- 
ly devoted  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  a 
northerly  pa*wage  to  China,  anil  the  various  dis- 
coveries that  he  made  were  the  outcome  of  this 
; original  idea.  Of  Hudson’s  four  voyages, of  which 
i we  know  anything,  the  first  two  were  made  for  the 
I Muscovy  company,  while  the  fourth  and  last  wa* 
' set  on  foot  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  chief  governor 
of  the  Muscovy  company.  The  journal  of  Hud- 
son’s first  recorded  voyage  contains  the  earliest 
known  incident  in  the  life  of  the  great  mariner, 
and  indicates  his  religious  feeling  while  it  also  il- 
lustrates the  devout  spirit  of  tne  age.  Purchas 
! records:  “Anno  1007,  A prill  the  nineteenth,  at  St. 

! Ktheburge  in  Bishop's  Gate  Street,  did  communi- 
cate with  the  rest  of  the  parishioners  these  persons, 
seamen,  purposing  to  goo  to  sea  foure  days  after, 
for  to  discover  a passage  by  the  North  Pole  to 
Japan  and  China.’’  Then  follow  eleven  names,  be- 
; ginning  with  “Henry  Hudson,  master,”  and  ending 
, with  his  son  “John  Hudson,  a boy.”  The  little 
“ Hopewell.”  of  sixty  tons,  associated  with  the 
gallant  Frobisher’s  last  voyage  twenty-nine  years 
i before,  was  now  uuder  Hudson’s  command,  and  in 
I her  he  tried  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  ami 
j followed  the  ice  barrier  around  and  up  to  about 
! 82°  N.  Having  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Spitz- 
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hergrn  without  finding  nn  entrance,  he  sought, 
once  more  to  penetrate  into  Davis  strait  by  the 
north  of  Greenland  by  Lumley’s  inlet  and  the 
“ furious  overfall.”  Again  frustrated  by  ice.  he 
returned  to  the  Thames.  15  Sept.  He  hod  attained 
a higher  degree  of  latitude  than  any  previous  navi- 
gator. was  the  first  to  note  the  amelioration  of  the 
temperature  in  his  northward  progress,  and.  to  sug- 
gest the  existence  of  an  open  polar  .sea,  and,  more- 
over. by  his  recommendations  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  English  whale-fisheries  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Spitsbergen.  In  this  voyage,  also, 
Hudson  amended  the  map  of  Molineiix  or  Wright, 
published  by  Hakluyt  in  lfMH).  which  the  learned 
Sir.  Coote  identifies  with  the  u new  map”  re- 
ferred to  by  Shakespeare  in  “Twelfth  Night.” 
Hudson's  second  voyage  for  the  Muscovy  com- 
pany, for  the  " finding  a passage  to  the  East  Indies 
by  the  North-East,”  licgun  on  22  April,  1008,  and 
he  had  with  him  his  son  John  ana  Robert  Juet. 
who  accompanied  him  in  his  two  later  voyages,  and 
finally  basely  conspired  against  him.  On  3 June  he 
reached  the  northern  point  of  Norway,  and  on  11 
June  was  in  lat.  75°  24'  N\,  between  Spitsbergen 
and  Nova  Zembla.  Striving  in  vain  to  |uis*  to  the 
iK>rthea.««t  of  the  latter,  and  “voide  of  hope  of  a 
North- East  passage  (except  by  the  Vaygats,  for 
which  I was  not  fitted  to  trie  or  prove),”  he  resolved, 
6 July,  to  use  all  means  to  sail  to  the  northwest, 
once  more  hoping  to  pass  what  (’apt.  Davis  named 
Lumley’s  inlet  and  the  furious  overfall.  But,  hav- 
ing made  little  headway,  on  7 Aug.  he  returned  to 
England,  arriving  on  241  Aug. 

The  fame  of  Hudson’s  voyages  soon  reached  the 
ears  of  the  recently  established  Dutch  East  India 
company,  and.  although  its  charter  only  conferred 
the  privilege  of  trading  with  India  by  the  Tape  of 
Good  Hope*  stimulated  by  it-*  fears  of  English 
rivalry,  it  determined  also  to  despatch  an  expedi- 
tion in  search  of  a northeast  passage,  and  invited 
Hudson  to  command  it.  The  Muscovy  company 
having  temporarily  abandoned  the  quest,  and 
turned  its  attention  to  the  whale-fisheries,  which 
Hudson  had  suggested,  he  was  at  lilx-rty,  and.  hav- 
ing conferred  in  person  with  the  Amsterdam 
chandler,  accepted  the  mission.  Just  its  he  had 
dosed  the  affair,  nn  invitation  arrived  from  the 
king  of  Franco,  desiring  him  to  undertake  a simi- 
lar voyage,  and  offering  4,000  emwns  for  the  pur- 
pose. Iienrr  C.  Murphy,  while  U,  S.  minister  at 
the  Hague,  discovered  a copy  of  Hudson's  contract, 
which  shows  that  the  original  was  executed.  « Jan., 
BMW.  at  Amstenlam,  that  he  signed  his  name 
Henry  Hudson,  and  that  in  the  bodv  of  the  instru- 
ment he  was  also  named  llenrv  (anti  not  Hendrik ) 
Hudson;  ami  that  an  interpreter  was  required,  as 
Hudson  did  not  understand  Dutch.  It  ap)  tears 
fmra  the  contract  and  al»trnct  of  instructions  that 
the  directors  agreed  to  furnish  n v.— , ] , ,f  • . t 
■xty  tons  to  “search  for  a passage  to  the  north, 
wound  by  the  nort  h side  of  Nova  Zambia."  For 
hi*  outfit,  uml  for  the  gu|>i>ort  of  his  wife  and 
children,  $820  were  to  be  paid ; ami  in  case  he  lost 
hi*  life,  the  directors  were  to  give  his  widow  $H». 
If  he  found  **  the  pasaugc  good  and  suitable  for  the 
company  to  use,  the  directors  declared  that  they 
would  reward  him  in  their  discretion.  Having  re- 
ewrd  important  advice  from  his  friends  Jodocus 
Hcndma,  engraver  and  raa|>-maker,  and  the  cele- 
brated geographer  the  Rev.  Peter  Plantin',  and 
fnsn  the  latter  also  translations  of  Barents*  mV 
memoranda  in  10$$,  and  the  treatise  of 
which  had  belonged  to  Barentson,  and 
■I  rge  Waymout.li,  Ilml-  n 

•tii  him  ccrtMin  letters  “ which  bis  friend. 


Cant.  John  Smith,  had  sent  him  from  Virginia, 
and  by  which  he  informed  him  that  there  was  a 
sea  leading  into  the  western  ocean,  by  the  north  of 
the  English  colony.”  Hudson  sailed  from  Am- 
sterdam on  4 April.  1000.  his  Vessel  being  the 
“Half  Moon”  (set*  ill  list  ration),  of  about  eighty 
tons,  manned  by  a motley  crew  of  sixteen  English 
and  Dutch  sailors.  Robert  Juet,  who  had  been 
his  mate  in  the  previous  voyage,  now  aeted  as  his 
clerk,  and  fortunately  kept  "the  curious  journal  of 
the  voyage  preserve!]  in  Purchaa's  third  volume. 
Hudson’s  own  journal,  which  De  I^aet  had  before 
him  when  he  wrote  the  “Nieuwe  Werelt,"  has  en- 
tirely disappeared,  together  with  such  documents 
i'  Hudson  may  have  forwarded  t<»  the  Dutch  Bait 
India  com} tanv.  Van  Meteren  tells  us  that  Hud- 
son doubled  the  C’ajie  of  Norway  oti  5 May,  and 
directed  his  course  along  the  northern  coasts  to- 
ward Nova  Zcmhla ; but  he  then*  found  the  sen  as 
full  of  ice  as  in  the  preceding  year,  so  that  he  lost 
hope  of  effecting  anything.  This  und  the  cold, 
which  some  of  iris  men,  accustomed  to  the  East 
India  heat,  could  not  bear.  caused  dissensions 
among  the  crew.  U|mjii  which  Hudson  promised  to 
go  to  the  coast  of  America  to  the  latitude  of 
40*  (an  idea  suggested  by  (.’apt.  John  Smith’s  majM 
and  letters),  or  to  direct  the  search  to  Davis  strait. 
The  latter  idea  Hudson  had  atinndoned,  when  in  a 
somewhat  similar  position,  on  his  last  voyage,  and 
lie  again  renounced  it.  and,  “contrary  to  his  in- 
stnictions,”  says  Mr.  Van  Dam  (which  were  to  re- 
train* his  steps  arid  return  to  Amsterdam  in  caw*  of 
failure  to  find  a pu»age  to  the  northeast),  he 
shaped  Iris  course  toward  the  setting  sun,  hoping 
to  find  a (towage  to  India  north  of  the  infant  colo- 
ny of  Virginia.  A fortnight  later  he  replenished 
his  water-casks  in  one  of  the  Faroe  group,  on  2 
July  was  at  soundings  off  the*  grand  bank  of  New- 
foundland, on  the  12th  was  in  Penobscot  bay,  nn 
4 Aug.  at  Cape  ('ml.  ami  two  weeks  later  found 
himself  off  King  James's  river,  in  Virginia.  Re- 
sisting the  temptation  to  visit  his  friend  Smith,  he 
again  steered  northward,  and  on  Friday,  28  Aug., 
en  ten’ll  the 
great  bay  now 
called  "Dela- 
ware, whence 
he  emerged, 
after  twenty- 
four  hours 
of  fruitless 
search  for  a 
|aissage  to  In- 
dia, and,  fol- 
lowing the 
New  Jersey 
coast.  cast 
anchor  on  8 
Sept,  within 
Sandy  Hook. 

A month  was 
passed  in  the 
great  river  in  ascertaining  that  for  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  (to  a point  just  atx>ve  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Albany)  its  waters  were  naviga- 
ble for  light-draught  vessels,  Slid  that  the  surround- 
ing country  was  attractive  and  fertile, abounding 
in  valuable  game,  and  freouented  by  peaceful  In- 
dians. He  was  unaware  that  Samuel  ('hnrnplain 
waa  at  the  same  time  exploring  the  country  not 
many  miles  north  of  him.  (See  Champlain.)  Hud- 
son arrived  at  Dartmouth,  oil  his  return  voyage, 
7 Nov.,  ami  immediately  wrote  to  the  Dutch  East 
India  company,  profs  Ming  to  leave  Dartmouth  on 
1 March  for  a search  in  the  northwest  for  the  pas- 
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sage  to  India.  Hi*  employers,  in  reply,  ordered  ; 
hi*  speedy  return  to  Holianil.  But  a*  Hudson  and 
the  other  Englishman  were  about  to  sail  they  wen*  I 
ordered  by  their  government  to  remain  and  serve 
their  own  country.  After  eight  months’  detention 
in  England,  the  44  Half  Moon  ” arrived  in  Amster- 
dam in  the  summer  of  1010.  In  the  preceding 
April.  Hudson  had  once  more  sailed,  under  English 
auspices,  in  search  of  a northwest  |»assage.  In  his 
ship  the  44  Discouerie,*’  of  seventy  tons,  he  pene- 
trated the  long  straits  and  discovered  the  great 
hay  that  bean  his  name,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  which  hi*  men  wintered.  Again  surrounded  by 
a mutinous  crew,  he  encountered  hardships  and 
sufferings  from  their  criminal  misconduct,  which 
the  artful  inventions  of  the  survivors  skilfully 
concealed.  Though  he  had  divided,  even  with 
tears,  his  last  bread  with  his  men.  yet  on  midsum- 
sumer'g  day,  1611,  while  near  the  eastern  coast, 
half  way  rack  to  the  straits,  his  ungrateful  crew, 
thrusting  him  into  a frail  boat,  with  his  son  John 
and  five  sailors  sick  and  blind  with  scurvy, cut  him 
adrift,  to  perish  in  the  great  waste  of  waters,  which, 
bearing  his  name,  44  is  his  tomb  and  his  monu- 
ment. It  is  said  that  a document  has  been  dis- 
covered among  the  archives  of  the  Hudson  bay 
company  at  their  headquarters  at  York  Factory, 
which  is  the  confession  of  one  of  the  mutineer^. 
The  manuscript  is  written  in  a large,  firm  hand, 
and  consists  of  ten  slips  of  paper,  apparently  tom 
from  a book  and  tied  together  for  better  preserva- 
tion, and  it  is  now  in  the  office  of  the  Hudson  hay 
oomiiuny  in  London.  But  personal  application  at 
the  latter  office,  by  the  author  of  this  article,  was 
met  by  the  emphatic  reply  of  the  authorities  that 
not  only  had  no  such  manuscript  ever  been  in  the 
I>mdon  office,  but  no  one  there  had  ever  heard  of 
its  existence.  There  is  no  authentic  portrait  or 
autograph  of  Hudson;  but  the  picture  given  on 
page  206  is  believed  to  be  his  likeness.  It  is  possi- 
ble. however,  that  his  intimate  friend,  Jodocus  Hon- 
dius,  engraved  Hudson’s  portrait,  and  that  it  may 
yet  lie  found.  It  is  apparent,  from  the  contract  be- 
tween the  Dutch  East  India  company  and  Hudson, 
that  he  had  several  children  besides  Die  “ only  son  ” 
no  often  referred  to  by  writers  during  the  past  two 
hundred  years.  The  “Court  Minutes  of  tne  Eng- 
lish East  India  Company  ” also  reveal  the  follow- 
ing extremely  interesting  facts:  “April  10,  1614, 
Being  informed  that  Mrs.  Hudson,  the  wife  or 
widow  of  Mr.  Hudson  who  was  left  in  the  North 
West  discovery,  desired  their  favour  for  employing 
a youth,  a Son  of  his,  she  being  left  very  poor,  and 
conceiving  that  they  wen*  partly  obliged  in  charity 
to  give  assistance  in  regard  that  his  Father  per- 
iithed  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth,  resolved 
to  recommend  him  to  the  care  of  some  one  who  is 
to  go  the  vovage  [to  the  East  Indies].**  Again, 
“April  10,  1614.  Mrs.  Hudson's  son  n*commettdcd 
to  tne  core  of  Hunt,  master’s  mate  in  the  •Samari- 
tan,’ 5/.  to  he  laid  cut  upon  him  for  apparel  and 
necessaries."  Sin*  “ Historical  Inquiry  Concerning 
Henry  Hudson,”  by  John  Meredith  Read  (Albany, 
1*66);  “Henry  Hudson  in  Holland.”  by  Henrv  C. 
Murphy  (New*  York,  1856));  and  “ Henry  Hudson 
the  Navigator,"  by  Dr.  Asher  (Hakluyt  society 
publications,  Ixwdon,  I860). 

HUDSON,  Henry  Norman,  Shakespeare  schol- 
ar. b.  in  Cornwall.  Addison  co.,  Vt.,  28  Jan.,  1814; 
d.  in  Cambridge,  Mass..  16  Jan.,  1886.  In  early 
life  he  worked  at  the  trades  of  linker  and  wheel- 
wright. He  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  in  1840, 
went  south,  and  taught  in  Kentucky  and  in  Hunts- 
Ala.  Thero  le  nu  t a lady,  also  a teacher, 
whom  lie  hud  known  iti  New  England.  In  their 


conversations,  he  said  she  was  continually  quoting 
Shakesjieare,  until  he  finally  asked  her  one  (lav, 
“What  is  it  about  Shakespeare f " She  repine: 
“ Have  you  not  read  Shakespeare  f " “ Never  a line." 
said  he,  “except  in  quotation.”  “Then."  she  said. 
“ I advise  you  to  read  Shakespeare  without  delay." 
44 1 acted  upon  her  advice,”  he  said. 44  and  very  soon 
found  that  there  was  another  world  inside  of  the 
world  in  which  I was  living,  about  which  1 knew 
nothing.”  In  his  dissertation  on  the  “character 
of  Desdemona  ” may  be  found  a beautiful  passagr-, 
referring  in  a most  appreciative  manner  to  thi» 
lmly,  who  was  so  directly  instrumental  in  shaping 
his  career.  He  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he 
received  this  advice.  In  less  than  a quarter  of  a 
century  after  he  hail  acquired  a wide  reputation, 
and  was  accepted  as  one  of  the  great  authorities 
in  ShHkcs|M*rcttn  Ion*,  ami  was  the  means  of  arous- 
ing an  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  lard  of  Avon, 
so  great  as  to  inspire  a man  of  wealth  to  endow  a 
professorship  of  Shakespeare  in  Boston  university. 
In  1848  Mr.  Hudson  published  his  “ Lectures  on 
Shakesiieart*  ” (2  vote.,  Boston).  A second  edition 
was  called  for  the  same  year,  and  the  work  1 ias 
finally  been  expanded  to  ’three  volumes.  In  1849 
he  waa  ordained  deacon  in  Hie  Episcopal  church. 
He  also  published  an  edition  of  Shakesiware.  w ith  a 
life  of  the  poet,  and  notes,  original  aim  selected  (11 
vola,  Boston,  1851-’6).  Subsequently  he  devoted 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  life  and  work*  of  the 
lHK*t  Wordsworth,  and  published  “Studies  in 
Wordsworth  ” (Boston,  1884).  For  a few  years  he 
edited  the  New  York  “Churchman.”  anJ  on  his 
retirement  from  the  editorship  of  this  taper  he 
undertook  the  publication  of  the  “American 
Church  Monthly.  He  was  ordained  a priest,  and 
from  1858  till  i860  was  rector  of  a church  in  Litch- 
field, Conn.  He  published  one  volume  of  sermons 
(Chicago,  1874),  the  style  of  the  composition  of 
which  reminds  one  very  forcibly  of  Lord  Bacon. 
When  the  civil  war  L*gan  Mr.  'Hudson  obtained 
u chaplaincy  in  a corps  of  engineer*,  which  was  or- 
dered to  Virginia.  After  his  return  to  the  north 
lie  published*4  A Chaplain’s  Campaigns  with  Gen- 
eral Butler”  (New  York,  1805),  which  produwd  a 
great  sensation.  He  was  editor  of  the  "Saturday 
Evening  Gazette  ” for  two  years.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.  I),  from  Midillebury  college  in  1881. 
He  was  professor  of  Shake*|>earu  in  Boston  uni- 
versity. Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  be 
published  a “ School  Shakespeare  ’’  (Chicago,  1870); 
•Shakespeare,  his  Life,  Art,  and  Characters " 
1872);  a series  of  text-books  containing  selections 
from  the  works  of  classic  authors. 

HUDSON,  William  Loverreth,  naval  officer, 
b.  in  New  York,  11  May,  1794:  d.  in  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y„  15  Oct,,  1862.  He  entered  the  navy.  1 Jan.. 
1816,  and  L'camo  lieutenant,  28  April,  1826 ; com- 
mander, 2 Nor..  1842;  and  captain,  14  Sept..  1855. 
lie  took  part  in  Capt.  Charles  Wilkes's  exploring 
expedition,  being  second  in  command,  and  his  v«*s- 
-el,  the  sloop-of-war  “ Peacock,”  was  lost  on  the 
liar  at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river,  owing  to  the 
pilot’s  carelessness.  For  several  years  he  was 
■ommandant  of  the  Brooklyn  navy-yard.  In  1857 
he  was  assigned  to  the  command  n’f  the  “ Niagara" 

• >n  her  first,  Atlantic  cable  expedition,  and  again 
in  1858,  when  this  effort  was  successful.  For  bis 
sendee  on  this  occasion  he  received  valuable  gift* 
and  rnnrks  of  distinction  from  the  (povernmcnU 
of  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  On  his  return  be 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Charlestoirn 
navy-yard.  He  was  retired  in  August,  1862,  and 
appoint* d one  of  the  board  of  light h.use-inspee* 
tors,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 
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HUEBNER,  John  Andrew*  Moravian  bishop, 
bin  Aschersloben.  Prussia,  10  June,  1787;  d.  in 
Berthelsdorf,  Saxony,  20  Dec.,  1809.  In  1780  he 
wa * appointed  pastor  of  the  church  at  Bethlehem, 
Pa^  which  he  served  until  1790,  when,  on  11  Anri!, 
he  was  consecrated  bishop,  and  then  resided  at 
Litiz.  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  but  had  a scat  in  the 
governing  board  at  Bethlehem.  He  succeeded 
Bishop  llehl  in  the  superintendent  of  the  churches 
of  southern  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  In  1801 
he  returned  to  Europe,  having  been  elected  to  the 
supreme  executive  board,  known  as  the"  Unity's 
Elders’  Conference,”  at  Berthelsdorf. 

HUEBSC'H,  Adolph,  Hebrew  scholar  and  rabbi, 
b.  in  St.  Nicolaus.  Hungary,  18  Sept,  1830;  d.  in 
New  York  city,  10  Oct,,  1884.  While  a student,  he 
participated  in  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1848- *9, 
and.  when  it  was  suppressed,  after  resuming  his 
studies,  officiated  as  rabbi  in  various  towns.  In 
1861  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Prague 
university,  and  preached  in  that  city  for  a short 
time.  In  1866  he  was  called  to  New  York  as  rabbi 
of  a synagogue,  where  he  preached  until  his  deuth. 
Dr.  Hucbscn  was  a Talmudic  and  Semitic  scholar 
of  high  attainments,  a preacher  of  rare  power,  with 
a personality  that  charmed  old  and  young.  II u was 
peculiarly  successful  in  his  ministry.  lie  pub- 
lished “ Gems  from  the  Chient,”  a selection  of  Tal- 
mudic and  oriental  proverbs,  and  a volume  of  his 
sermons  and  addresses  was  issued  in  1885. 

Hl’EBSCHMANN,  Francis,  physician,  k in 
Riethnord hausen,  grand -duchy  of  Weimar,  19 
April,  1817;  d.  in  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  21  March, 
1880.  He  was  educated  at  Erfurt  and  Weimar, 
and  was  graduated  in  medicine  at  Jena  in  1841. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1842,  and  settled 
in  Milwaukee,  where  ho  resided  until  his  death.  He 
was  school-commissioner  from  1848  till  1851,  a 
member  of  the  first  constitutional  convention  in 
1846,  and  served  oil  the  committee  on  suffrage  and 
elective  franchise.  He  was  the  especial  champion 
of  the  provision  in  the  constitution  granting  for- 
eigners equal  rights  with  Americans.  He  was  presi- 
dential elector  in  1848,  a member  of  the  city  coun- 
cil and  county  supervisor  from  1848  till  1867.  and 
state  senator  in  1851-*2,  1862,  and  1871— *2.  Prom 
1853  till  1857  he  was  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  of  the  north.  During  the  civil  war  he  en- 
tered the  national  service  in  1862  as  surgeon  of  the 
26th  Wisconsin  volunteers.  He  was  surgeon  in 
charge  of  a division  at  the  battle  of  ChanceUorsvillc, 
and  of  the  9th  army  corps  at  Gettysburg,  where  he 
was  held  by  the  Confederates  for  three  days.  He 
was  also  at  the  battle  of  Chattanooga,  in  charge  of 
the  corps  hospital  in  Lookout  valley  in  1804,  ami 
brigade  surgeon  in  the  campaign  to  Atlanta.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  in  that  year,  and,  re- 
turning to  Milwaukee,  became  connected  with  the 
United  States  general  hospital. 

HUEFFEL,  Christian  Gottlieb,  Moravian 
bishop,  b.  in  Kleinwelke,  Germany,  in  1762;  d.  in 
Herrnhut,  Saxony,  7 June,  1842,  After  filling 
furious  important  offices  in  his  native  country, 
—eng  others  tliat  of  president  of  the  German 
Moravian  theological  seminary,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  earlier  years,  he  was  consecrated 
b«hop,  34  Augn  1814.  and  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1818  as  presiding  bishop  of  the  northern 
district.  In  this  office  he  labored  with  great  suc- 
cess until  1826,  when  he  returned  to  Europe,  hav- 
ing been  elected  a member  of  the  supreme  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Moravian  church.  Ho  took  a 
dicuuotts  mute  by  way  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
whited  the  extensive  missions  in  those  islands.  He 
s scientist  and  a musician  of  rare  gifts. 


HUEHUETEMIXCATL  (way -way- tuy- mix- 
cat  -tie),  Toltec  statesman,  b.  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  11th  century;  d.  in  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  century.  He  was  educated  by  the  Toltec  king, 
Tocpantcalxin,  and  served  under  him  in  the  army. 
This  king  died  in  1071.  and  Topiltxin,  the  last  of 
the  Toltec  kings,  ascended  the  throne.  The  first 
year  of  his  government  was  notable  for  a super- 
abundance  of  rain,  which  destroyed  the  crop  of 
grain,  and  in  the  following  year  plagues  of  grass- 
hopper* and  mice  destroyed  everything  in  the 
country.  The  superstition  of  the  people  interpret- 
ed these  calamities  as  predicted  by  lluematzin,  and 
considered  that  their  last  days  had  arrived.  At 
this  crisis  the  news  arrived  at  T’ula  that  the  iteople 
of  the  south  were  in  rebellion,  and  intended  to 
attack  Tula  and  destroy  the  city.  The  king  tried 
to  settle  the  matter  in  a peaceful  manner,  and  sent 
an  emlwissy  to  the  rebels;  but  they  answered  that 
they  were  ready  to  go  to  Tula,  and  were  not  will- 
ing to  accent  a peace,  but  would  subjugate  the 
nation.  When  Topiltzin  heard  this  answer,  he 
communicated  it  to  his  people,  and  Huehuetemix- 
catl  volunteered  to  go  and  punish  the  rebels.  Ac- 
cordingly be  gathered  a strong  army,  and  Iwgan 
the  campaign  in  1099.  The  war  lasted  three  years, 
in  which  time  lluehuetemixcatl  distinguished  him- 
self, preventing  the  rebels  from  advancing  to  the 
capital.  But  a revolution  broke  out  in  Tula  itself, 
the  capital  was  finally  occupied  by  the  rebels,  and 
King  Topiltxin  was  put  to  death.  Huchuetemix- 
catl  then  surrendered,  and  went  to  Tula  to  pre- 
serve the  historical  paintings  or  sacred  book,  and 
to  exert  his  influence  among  the  connoeron*  to 
prevent  the  total  ruin  of  his  race  and  country. 
Seeing  that  it  whs  impossible  to  live  among  the 
barbarians,  he  departed,  accompanied  by  a few  of 
his  countrymen,  and  founded  several  of  the  cities 
in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  The  ruin  of  Tula  took 
place  in  the  year  1108.  Some  historians  contend 
that  this  warrior  and  his  sons  were  the  founders  of 
the  celebrated  nations  of  Yucatan,  and  others  of 
those  of  Uhia|>as  and  Central  America. 

HUELEN  ( way-long  ),  Amman  inn  soldier,  b.  in 
Angol  About  1540;  d.  near  Osorno  in  1003.  Ho 
was  cacique  of  the  tribe  of  Trnpan.  and  from  his 
early  youth  acquired  military  knowledge  in  the 
wars  against  the  Spaniards,  so  that  after  the  death 
of  toqui  Colour,  he  was  called  by  the  united  tribe* 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  Araucanian  forces  in 
the  beginning  of  15911.  Immediately  he  began  to 
attack  the  forces  of  Gen.  Visearra,  whom  he  kept 
at  bay.  and  in  July  of  that  year  gave  battle  to 
Gen.  Qulfiones  in  the  plain  of  5 umbel,  w hich 
lasted  a whole  day,  and  resulted  in  victory  for  the 
Spaniards,  but  with  enormous  losses.  iSro  days 
afterward  Hueleii  gathered  his  forces  again  and 
furiously  attacked  the  unsuspecting  Spaniards, 
whom  m defeated.  He  had  learned  from  the 
Spaniards  their  military  tactics,  and  introduced 
great  modifications  into  the  Indian  army,  whom 
he  also  taught  the  management  of  the  horses  cap- 
tured from  the  enemy.  On  14  Nov.,  1599,  he  sur- 
rounded the  city  of  Valdivia  with  an  army  of  4,000 
men,  of  whom  200  were  covered  with  Spanish 
cuirasses,  and  80  armed  with  arquebuses,  lie  de- 
feated the  garrison  in  a sally,  stormed  the  city, 
and  put  t.he  whole  garrison  and  many  citizens  to 
the  sword,  carried  off  the  women,  and  after  plun- 
dering the  ciiv  burned  it  to  the  ground.  For  two 
years  he  continue*!  to  harass  the  Spaniards  con- 
tinuously. In  1601  he  routed  the  forces  under 
Alonso  de  Rivera,  near  Coneejieion,  and  immedi- 
ately attacked  the  city,  which  fell  into  his  poorer 
and  was  razed  to  the  ground.  In  1002  he  destroyed 
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several  colonies  sonth  of  Rio-Bio.  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1603,  with  a powerful  army,  besieged 
the  city  of  Osomo,  hut,  after  desperate  efforts  to 
capture  it,  retreated  with  the  loss  of  many  men. 
Scarcely  a month  had  elapsed  when  he  gathered  a 
new  army  and  appeared  again  before  the  fortress ; 
but  his  advanced  age  and  the  results  of  many  old 
wounds  brought  snout  his  death  before  the  siege 
had  made  any  progress. 

HUELVA,  Al  on  mo  Sanchez  de  (wail-va),  Span- 
ish navigator,  lived  in  the  latter  jmrtof  the  15th 
century.  He  was  l>orn  in  the  small  town  of  Huelva, 
near  Moguer,  and  from  that  town  he  took  his  sur- 
name. lie  is  generally  credited  with  the  first  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World,  as  it  is  asserted  that  he 
was  east  by  a temiiest  on  the  shores  of  North 
America,  and.  being  saved  with  three  or  four  sail- 
ors, returned  to  tnc  island  of  Madeira;  and  that 
from  him  Columbus  obtained  his  first  information 
of  the  continent,  and  was  guided  by  this  in  his 
discovery.  As  Huelva’s  original  manuscript  was 
lost,  the  tradition  of  his  voyage  was  set  down  as 
fabulous  but  later  researches  seem  to  confirm  the 
tradition,  and  such  writers  as  George  Horn,  LaSt. 
Aldorcte,  Joed  do  Acosta,  Grotius.  and  Hakluyt 
appear  to  give  it  full  credit,  Mariana  affirms 
tliat  there  are  authentic  proofs  of  Huelva’s  landing 
at  Madeira.  Garrilaso  de  la  Vega  credits  Huelva 
with  the  discovery  of  South  America.  Ferdinand 
Denis,  in  his  “Articles  critiques,”  Fray  Geronimo 
de  la  Concepcion,  in  his  “Cadiz  Uustrado,”  and 
Diego  da  Costa,  in  “Ocios  de  Espafiolea  Emigra- 
dos,”  also  mention  Huelva’s  discovery. 

HI  KM  AT/ IN  (way- raat-eeen'),  Toltec  scholar, 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  8th  century.  He  was 
the  most  celebrated  philosopher  of  Tula,  and  is 
generally  believed  lot*-  the  collector  of  the  histori- 
cal paintings  called  u Teomaxtly,”  the  divine 
hook,  a kind  of  cyclopaedia  of  the  history,  laws, 
customs,  sciences,  and  nrts  known  to  the  Tol- 
tecs.  It  also  describes  the  migrations  of  the  na- 
tion after  they  left  the  shores  of  Asia  till  their 
arrival  in  the  Anahuac  valley,  and  relates  the  dif- 
ferent sojourns  of  the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Gila  before  crossing  it  The  “Teomaxtly” 
was  included  in  that  magnificent  library  of  Aztec 
and  Toltec  volumes  condemned  to  be  burned  by 
the  Bishop  of  Mexico,  Zumarraga,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  they  were  works  of  infidels,  liuematzin 
wa*  not,  as  it  is  generally  believed,  an  Azti**.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  researches  of  the  Vicar 
of  Rahinal.  Brasseur  de  Bourlwurg,  he  belonged 
to  the  more  cultured  race  of  the  Toltccs,  which, 
although  subjugated  afterward  by  the  Aztecs,  re- 
tained the  monojK»ly  of  science  and  sacerdotal  edu- 
cation in  the  ancient  Mexican  empire. 

HUEPON  (way-pong ),  Araucanian  soldier,  b.  in 
the  valley  of  Yanapocno  about  1511 ; d.  near  Se- 
rena early  in  1548.  He  was  cacique  of  the  tribe  of 
Promancos,  and,  when  Chili  w > invaded  by  the  ex- 
pedition of  Valdivia  in  15-41,  Hucpon  was  clerted 
by  the  assembled  caciques  their  commander-in- 
ch ief  against  the  invaders,  and  was  the  first  to  at- 
tack the  conquerors.  During  the  construction  of 
the  city  of  Santiago  bv  Valdivia,  he  continually 
fought  the  SjMinianls,  and  -*cveral  times  destroyed 
the  fortifications,  keeping  t hem  in  perpetual  alarm 
and  scattering  their  force*.  In  1542  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  absence  of  Valdivia  on  an  expedi- 
tion  to  the  south  to  surprise  the  city,  destroy  the 
intrenchrnents,  and  oblige  the  citizens  to  take  ref- 
uge in  the  fort  on  tho  hill,  which  he  also  attacked, 
uni  compelled  the  commander,  Alonso  de  Mouroy, 
to  alminlon  it  and  accept  a I tattle  in  the  plains, 
where  he  was  defeated.  The  now  colony  would 


probably  have  been  destroyed  entirely  but  for  the 
opportune  arrival  of  Valdivia,  who  defeated  Hue- 
pon.  During  that  year  and  in  1548-*4  he  contin- 
ued to  oppose  the  Spaniards,  but  was  not  fortunate, 
and  resolved  to  abandon  the  valley  of  Mapocho 
with  his  tribe,  and  join  the  northern  tribes  of 
Copiapo.  who  continued  the  warfare  against  thr 
Spaniards,  and  by  those  tribes  he  was  apjtointed 
general-in-chief  of  the  northern  confederation  on 
account  of  his  military  skill.  In  1545  he  attacked 
Alonso  de  Mouroy  on  the  march  to  Peru  in  scorch 
of  re-enforcementa,  who  narrowly  escaped  with  one 
companion,  while  all  the  rest  of*  the  force  was  de- 
stroyed. In  the  valleys  Coquimbo  and  Copiapn 
the  S|ianish  forces  found  no  rest  from  Iluepon. 
who  killed  a great  number  of  them,  and,  on  account 
of  his  sudden  and  unexpected  appearances,  they 
called  him  “the  ghost."  In  15441  Valdivia,  to  get 
some  rest  from  Hucpon.  signed  a treaty  of  peaie 
with  him,  which  was  soon  broken  by  the  latter, 
who  in  1547  destroyed  the  new  settlement  of  Se- 
rena, and  continued  his  depredations  till  he  was 
murdered  bv  some  warriors  of  the  northern  tribe-, 
who  disliked  to  be  commanded  by  a southerner. 

HUET  DE  NAVARRE.  French  governor  of 
Cayenne,  b.  in  Conde  sur  Noiroau  in  1611  ; d.  in 
Surinam  in  1658.  Several  merchants  of  Rouen 
founded  in  1640  the  Society  of  the  Cap  Nord,  and 
obtained  from  Louis  XIII.  the  concession  of  thr 
vast  countries  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Ama- 
zon on  condition  that  they  should  establish  then* 
a French  colony.  An  expedition  of  300  men  sailed 
I accordingly  from  Dieppe  on  1 8mL  1643,  arriv- 
ing  on  the  banks  of  Cayenne  on  2o  Nor.  Poncet 
do  Bretigny  was  the  commander,  and  Huet  de 
Navarre  acted  as  his  lieutenant.  The  new  colo- 
nists established  themselves  in  the  island  of  Cay- 
enne, and  built  a fortress  on  the  mountain  Ceperon, 
as  a harrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  Indians. 
Meanwhile  the  violent,  temper  of  Bretigny  created 
trouble;  he  was  murdered  by  soldiers,  and  Huet  de 
Navarre  was  elected  to  his  place  in  1644.  Under 
the  wise  administration  of  the  new  governor,  the 
young  colony  prospered,  and  a re-enforcement  of 
forty  laborers,  received  in  the  following  year, 
enabled  him  to  pass  to  the  continent  and  extend 
the  possessions  of  the  company.  But  troubles  an*** 
agnin  among  the  colonists,  caused  principally  by 
the  unhealthful  climate.  Many  returned  to  France, 
and  Huet  to  Fort  Cejperoa,  awaiting  anxiously 
new  re-enforcements,  1647.  The  Company  of  Cap 
Nurd  relinquished  its  rights  to  a new  society  (1052', 
which  took  the  name  of  Les  12  seigneurs,  eotn- 
itagnie  de  la  France  equinoxiale,  and  sent  from 
Havre  an  expedition  of  800  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  Chevalier  de  Royville.  The  latter  died  at 
sea,  and  on  landing  at  Cayenne,  30  Sept.,  1652,  th»- 
new  colonists  elected  Huet.  president  of  the  board 
I of  four  members,  who  represented  the  company. 
The  French  establishments  prospered  for  several 
years,  and  had  extended  far  inland,  when  a dims- 
i rolls  fire,  caused  by  a lunatic,  destroyed  all  the 
stores  of  the  colonists  in  1656.  The  Galibi*  Indian- 
| took  that  opportunity  to  renew  their  attacks,  and 
i the  French  resolved  to  seek  refuge  at  Surinam. 
Iluct  opiMwd  the  evacuation  of  Cayenne,  hut  want 
of  provisions  compelled  him  to  yield,  and,  after 
severe  fighting  witn  the  Galibis,  hi*  forces  reached 
Surinam  ; hut  he  was  so  exhausted  by  the  journey 
t hat  he  died  a few  days  later. 

HUGER,  Daniel  (u  -gee),  refugee,  b.  in  Loudun, 

I France,  1 April,  1651 ; d.  near  Santee  river,  8.C* 
24  Dec.,  1711.  His  father.  John  Huger,  was  a no- 
| tary.  Before  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nan- 
I tea  he  fled  from  France,  and  eventually  settled  in 
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Swrth  Carolina.  where  he  had  a errant  of  land. — His  uty  quartermaster  to  Gen.  Mifflin,  for  the  south- 
srandson,  Daniel,  patriot,  b.  on  Limerick  Planta-  ern  department,  which  post  he  resigned  in  1778, 
tion.  on  Cooper  river.  S.  (X,  30  Fab.,  1741 ; d.  in  , Subsequently  he  resided  on  his  plantation,  “ Mid- 
Charleston.  S.  C..  1 July,  1799,  was  edurated  in  way."  on  Cooper  river. — Another  brother.  Ben* 
Europe,  He  was  a delegate  to  the  Continental  jam  in,  patriot,  h.  on  Limerick  Plantation,  S.  C.,  HO 
congress  from  1786  till  1788,  and  a representative  Dec..  1748;  d.  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  11  May,  1770, 

to  the  first  congress,  serving  from  1780  till  1703.  was  a member  of  the  house  of  assembly  and  of  the 

—The  second  Itoniel’s  brother,  Isaac,  soldier,  b.  on  ' provincial  congress,  and  took  a prominent  part  in 
Limerirk  Plantation,  S.  C.,  19  March.  1742;  d.  17  ! the  revolutionary  movement  in  South  Carolina. 
OdL,  1797,  after  receiving  an  education  in  Europe.  . On  25  Feb.,  1776,  he  was  made  major  of  the  1st 
was  commissioned  lieutenant  in  a liattalion  raised  j regiment  of  riflempn.  afterward  known  as  the  5th 
by  the  colony,  i South  Carolina  regiment  on  the  continental  cstab- 
and  commanded  lishment,  and  hail  become  known  as  a capable  and 
by  Col.  Thomas  promising  officer,  when  his  career  was  suddenly 

Middleton,  for  ended  by  the  fire  from  the  lines  of  Charleston  as 

service  against  he  returned  from  reconnoitring  the  position  of  the 

the  Cherokee  In*  j British  under  Gen.  Provost,  then  before  the  town, 
dians  in  1760.  . — Daniel’s  son.  Daniel  Elliott,  jurist,  b.  in  South 
At  the  licgin-  Carolina  28  June.  1779;  d.  on  Sullivan’s  island, 
ningof  the  Rev-  S.  C.t  21  Aug.,  1854,  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
olutionary  war  1798,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1811, 
he  was  made  and  licgan  practice  in  Charleston.  He  liecamc  a 
lieutenant -eolo-  judge  in  1819.  presided  over  various  courts,  and  for 
nel  of  the  1st  nearly  fifty  years  was  identified  with  the  public 
regiment,  and  in  service  of  his  State.  He  was  a member  successively 
1778  was  pro-  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  was  elected 
mot ed  to  the  col-  IT.  S.  senator  as  a stab- rights  iV-mocrat,  in  place 
oneley  of  thefith  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  serving  from  1843  till  1845. 
regiment,  South  1 when  he  resigned.  When  the  Federal  jiarty,  of 
Carolina  eonti-  which  he  was  a member,  opposed  the  war  of  1812, 
nental  line.  He  I he  refused  to  (Muitinue  with  them.  During  the 
was  commissioned  a brigadier-general  in  the  U.  8.  nullification  excitement  in  1882  he  was  one  of  the 
army,  9 Jan..  1779,  ami  participated  in  every  small  minority  of  Union  men. — John's  son.  Alfred, 
Hattie  of  consequence  fought  by  the  southern  I statesman,  b.  in  Charleston,  8.  C.,  1 Nov.,  1788:  d. 
army.  He  opposed  the  invasion  »»f  Georgia  by  there,  14  May,  1872,  was  educated  at  Princeton, 
Gen.  Archibald  Campbell,  commanded  the  left  ami  on  his  return  to  Charleston  studied  law,  which 
wing  at  the  battle  of  Stono,  20  June,  177!!.  and  was  he  soon  aliandoned  to  take  charge  of  his  plantation 
wounded  while  leading  his  men.  He  also  led  the  on  Cooper  river.  He  was  a number  of  the  state 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  militia  in  the  unsue-  senate  for  ten  years,  and  was  conspicuous  for  his 
cessful  attack  on  Savannah,  and  during  the  siege  loyalty  to  the  Federal  government  during  the  nulU- 
of  Charleston  was  employed  with  a laxly  of  light  fication  agitation.  In  the  convention  of  1832  he 
troops  to  cut  off  supplies  from  the  enemy  and  keep  was,  with  his  friend  and  cousin  Judge  Huger,  of 
open  communication  between  the  town  and  coun-  the  small  minority  that  voted  against  that  action, 
try;  but  his  force  was  defeated  and  dispersed  by  His  powerful  sjieech  in  the  senate  in  opposition  to 
Taifcton  and  Webster  at  Monk’s  Comer,  S.  C.  He  resolutions  denouncing  President  Jackson’s  course 
joined  the  army  of  Gen.  Greene,  and  commanded  led  to  a request  from  a large  body  of  his  constitu- 
the  Virginians  at  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court-  cuts  for  his  resignation,  which  he  declined.deny- 
Hoase,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  At  Hob-  ing  their  right  to  “instruct”  him.  He  was  ap- 
kirk's  Hill  he  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  pointed  (x^t master  of  Charleston  by  President 
array.  On  the  restoration  of  peace  he  was  made  Jackson,  which  office  he  declined,  being  unwilling 
vice-president,  and  Maj.-Gen.  Moultrie  president,  ! to  depose  Thomas  W.  Raeot,  who  had  been  placed 
of  the  Society  of  thp  Cincinnati  of  the  state  of  there  by  Gen.  Washington.  But  when  Bacot  died 
South  Carolina.— Another  brother,  John,  patriot,  I Mr.  linger  was  reappointed,  and  held  the  office 
hi  on  Limerick  Plantation,  S.  C.,  5 June,  1 144  ; d.  , from  19  Doc.,  1834,  till  the  dose  of  the  civil  war, 
in  Charleston.  S.  C„  22  Jan..  1804,  completed  his  | He  was  again  offered  this  post  by  President  John- 
education  in  Europe.  He  was  a member  of  the  son,  but  was  unwilling  to  tako  the  “iron-dad  oath.” 
commons  house*  of  assembly,  and  in  1775  of  the  He  was  mined  by  the  war,  ami  in  his  old  age  was 
provincial  congress,  anti,  with  his  brothers  Daniel,  sent  to  the  convention  of  1866.  which  was  his  last 
Benjamin,  anti  Isaac,  took  an  active  part  in  the  jip|N*nmncc  in  public  life.  lie  whs  a finished  ora- 
rvvolutionarr  movement  of  South  Carolina.  He  tor,  and  in  impromptu  address  had  no  superior. — 
WUftMMrof  the  council  of  safety  which  as-  Benjamin's  son.  Francis  kin  lor  li.  patriot,  k in 
turned  the  sovereign  control  of  the  province  until  Charleston,  S.  C„  in  September,  1773;  tl.  there,  14 
the  adopt  inn  of  its  first  state  const  it  m ion.  In  1792  Feb.,  1855,  was  sent  to  England  for  his  education, 
he  was  intendent  of  Charleston,  ami  continued  at  ] and  studied  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Hunter, 
intervals  in  the  service  of  his  state  and  eitv  until  ' He  became  a surgeon,  and  in  1 75M  was  for  a short 
his  death.  He  was  secretary  of  South  Carolma  for  time  attached  to  the  medical  staff  of  the  English 
h lumbar  of  nan.  He  was also  a large  and  sue-  artny,  then  in  Flandam  Them  e he  went  to  VI- 
cewful  rice-planter. — Another  brother,  Francis,  ] enna,  where  his  family  associations  with  the  Mar- 
mldier,  k 19  June,  1751;  d.  18  Aug.,  1811,  was  ? qui*  dc  Lafayette  induced  him  to  ton  in  an  attempt 
■•ducat  ed  in  Europe.  He  was  commissioned  cap-  j to  liberate  Gen.  Ijafayette  from  tne  Aust  rian  fort - 
tain  iu  the  2d  South  Carolina  regiment,  of  which  , ressof  Olmntx,  The  rescue  was  successful,  though 
William  Moultrie  was  colonel,  and  took  part  in  the  I jafayette  was  recaptured  near  the  frontier.  Mr. 
defence  of  Fort  Moultrie  against  the  fleet  under  Huger,  having  given  up  the  horse  to  bk CdBIMb 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  28  June.  1776.  Soon  afterward  . ion.  Dr.  Eric  Bollmann.  was  arrested  near  the  spot 
to  was  promoted  lieutenant -colonel  and  made  dep-  ! and  taken  to  (Jlinutz.  where  he  was  harshly  treated. 
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After  an  imprisonment  of  nearly  eight  months,  he 
was  released  in  1798,  and  sent  across  the  frontier. 
n«  then  returned  to  America,  and  was  soon  after- 
ward commissioned  a captain  in  the  IT.  S.  army. 
In  1811  he  married  a (laughter  of  Gen.  Thomas 
Pinckney.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812 
he  was  made  a lieutenant-colonel  in  the  2d  artillery, 
and  placed  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Pinckney.  On  0 
April,  1818,  he  beeaine  adjutant- general  with  the 
rank  of  colonel.  Subsequently  he  served  in  the 
state  legislature.— John’s  grandson.  Thomas  Bee, 
b.  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  12  July,  1820;  d.  in  New 
Orleans,  Ija,  10  May,  1802,  entered  the  U.  S.  navy 
as  a midshipman,  July,  1835.  During  the  Mexican 
war  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  serving  with 
the  land  forces.  On  the  secession  of  South  Caro- 
lina he  resigned  his  commission  and  returned  home. 
During  tins  lxunhardinent  of  Fort  Sumter  he  com- 
manded a battery  on  Morris  Island.  As  lieuten- 
ant-commander in  the  Confederate  navy,  he  fought 
his  vessel,  the  “ McCrae,”  a converted  merchant 
steamer,  when  the  National  fleet  under  Farmgut 
forced  its  way  un  to  Now  Orleans,  where  he  fell 
mortally  wounded,  24  April,  1882.  He  married  Miss 
Mariamnc  Meade,  a sister  of  Gen.  George  U.  Meade 
of  the  U.  S.  army. — Francis  Kinloch’s  son,  Benja- 
min, soldier,  b.  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1800;  d. 
there.,  7 Dec.,  1877,  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S. 
military  academy  in  1825,  and  hrevetted  2d  lieu- 
tenant in  the  3d  urtillery.  He  served  on  topo- 
graphical duty  till  1828,  when  he  wont  to  Eun>|>c 
on  leave  of  absence.  He  lxK?ame  a captain  of  ord- 
nance, 80  May,  1832,  and  was  in  command  of  Fort 
Monroe  arsenal,  Va,  from  1882  till  18319.  From 
1831)  till  1846  he  was  a member  of  the  ordnance 
board,  and  in  1K40-T  of  n military  commission  on 
professional  duty  in  Europe,  and  he  was  again  in 
command  of  Fort  Monroe  ursenal  from  1841  till 
1846.  In  1847-*8  he  was  chief  of  ordnance  in  the 
army  under  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  in  the  war  with 
Mexico,  having  churge  of  the  siege-train  at  Vera 
Cruz,  and  was  brevet  ted  major  for  gallantry,  21) 
March.  1847.  He  was  brcvctted  lieutenant-colonel 
at  Molino  del  Key,  8 Sept.,  1847,  and  colonel  at 
Chapultepec,  13  Sept.,  1847.  In  1852  South  Caro- 
lina presented  him  with  a sword  of  honor  for 
meritorious  conduct  and  gallantry  in  the  war  with 
Mexico.  From  1848  till  1851  he  again  held  com- 
mand of  the  Fort  Monroe  arsciud.  and  from  1841) 
till  1851  was  a member  of  a board  to  devise  “a 
complete  system  of  instruction  for  siege,  garrison, 
sea-coast,  and  mountain  artillery,”  adopted,  20  May, 
1851,  for  the  U.  S.  service.  In  1851 -’4  he  com- 
manded the  armory  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  Va.  He 
became  major  on  15  Feb.,  1855,  atul  was  stationed 
at  Pikesvifle  arsenal,  Md.,  in  1854-’00,  and  the 
Charleston  arsenal,  S.  C.,  in  1860.  On  22  April, 
1861,  he  resigned,  and  was  made  a brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  Confederate  army.  He  commanded, 
with  the  rank  of  major-general,  at  Norfolk,  before 
its  occupation  by  the  Nat  ional  forces,  10  May,  18452. 
and  subsequently  led  a division  in  the  seven  days’ 
fight  in  front  of  Richmond.  He  was  relieved  from 
commtuid  of  his  division  in  consequence  of  his 
failure  to  cut  off  McClellan’s  retreat  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Malvern  Hill,  1 July,  18412.  He  was  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  ordnance  department  in  the  trans- 
Mississippi,  where  he  continued  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  lie  then  became  a fanner  in  Virginia 
lit  GIIK.S.  AnflOB  K.,  naval  officer,  b.  in  New 
York  city,  31  March,  1822.  He  entered  the  navy  as 
a midshipman,  20  Oct.,  18318 ; became  a lieutenant,  l) 
Sept.,  1858 ; commander,  16  Nov..  18412:  captain.  10 
Feb.,  I860;  commodore  in  1875, and  reur-admiral  ill 
1882.  lie  made  a voyage  to  Puget  sound  in  the  sloop- 


of-war  “Decatur”  in  1855,  and  had  a fight  on  short 
at  the  town  of  Seattle  with  500  Indians,  whom  he 
defeated.  25  Jan.,  1855.  He  commanded  the  •*  Wa- 
ter-Witch,” of  the  Gulf  squadron,  in  184Jl-’2 ; the 
steamer  “ Mohawk,”  of  the  South  Atlantic  souad- 
ron,  1862-’3,  and  the  steamer  **  Cimmamn  ” of  Out 
squadron  in  1863-'4,  and  participated  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  other  works  in  Charleston  har- 
bor. In  1884  he  was  retired  from  the  service. 

HUGHES,  Ball,  sculptor,  b.  in  London.  Fine- 
land,  10  Jail.,  1806;  cL  in  Boston,  Mass.,  5 March. 
1868.  He  early  showed  a fondness  for  modelling, 
and  procured  his  first  supply  of  wax  by  collecting 
candle-ends,  with  which  he  made  a bass-relief  copy 
of  a picture,  representing  the  judgment  of  SoIck 
raon,  that  was  afterward  cast  in  silver.  His  father 
placed  him  in  the  studio  of  Edward  U.  Boilv, 
with  whom  he  remained  for  seven  years.  During 
this  time  he  gained  important  prizes,  including  a 
large  silver  medal  that  was  given  by  the  Koyal 
academy  for  the  best  copy  in  bass-relief  of  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  a silver  medal  from  the  Society 
of  arts  for  a copy  of  the  Barlterine  Faun,  u large 
silver  medal  for  the  best  original  model  from  life, 
and  u gold  rnedal  for  an  original  composition  called 
“ Pandora  brought  to  Earth  by  Mercury.”  He  al«o 
executed  several  ideal  statues,  and  busts  of  George 
IV.  und  the  Dukes  of  Cambridge,  Sussex,  and 
York,  liesides  a statuette  of  George  IV..  that  was 
afterward  cast  iu  bronze.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1820,  and  settled  first  in  New  York,  where 
he  mode  in  marble  a statue  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton for  the  Merchants’  exchange,  but  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1835.  The  life-size  monumental 
high-relief  of  Bishop  Hobart  of  New  York,  now 
in  the  vestry  of  Trinity  church.  New  York  city, 
was  made  by  him  about  this  time.  Later  he  re- 
sided in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  and  then?  made  •*  Little 
Nell  ” and  the  group  “ Uncle  Toby  and  Widow 
Wadman,”  which  arc  preserved  in  plaster  at  the 
Boston  nthenauim.  but  never  have  been  carved  in 
marble.  Among  his  later  works  are  a model  of 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  intended 
for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a “Crucifixion,"  a 
statue  in  bronze  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch  that  is 
now  in  Mount  Auburn  cemetery,  a statuette  of 
Gen.  Joseph  Warren,  a bust  of  Washington  Irving, 
and  a “Mary  Magdalen.”  Mr.  Hughes  also  lec- 
tured upon  art,  and  attracted  attention  by  his 
sketches  that  he  made  on  wood  with  a hot  iron. 

HUGHES.  Christopher,  diplomatist,  b.  m 
Baltimore,  Md„  in  1786;  d.  there,  18  Sept.,  1840. 
He  married,  in  1811,  Laura  Sophia  a daughter  of 
Gen.  Samuel  Smith. 

He  was  commissioned 
secretary  to  the  U.  S. 
legal  inn  ut  London 
on  31  Feb.,  1814.  and 
transferred  to  Stock- 
holm on  26  Sept., 

1816.  When  Jona- 
than Kussell  retired 
in  1818  he  left  Mr. 

Hughes  in  charge, 
and  for  the  next  thir- 
ty-five years  the  Unit- 
ed Stub's  had  no  min- 
ister at  that  capital. 

Hughes  was  commis- 
sioned charge  d’af- 
faires on  24)  Jan.. 

1810.  On  15  July.  1825,  he  retired,  having  been 
appointed  charge  d’affaires  to  the  Netherlands 
with  special  instructions,  lie  returned  to  Sweden 
as  • ’’affaires  on  3 March,  1830, and  remained 
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theft*  till  9 Sept.,  1841.  Mr.  Hughes  was  recom- 
missioned in  1842,  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1845.  He  was  the  bearer  to  this  country 
in  1815  of  the  treaty  of  {m-mcc,  signed  at  Ghent, 
between  the  American  and  Knglinh  commission- 
ers. Mr.  Hughes  was  a brother-in-law  of  CoL 
George  Arraiotead,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  John 

Adams  and  Henry  Clay.  He  was  a welcome 
guest  in  the  best  society  of  his  native  city,  and 
well  known  for  his  wit  and  humor. 

HUGHES,  Francis  Wade,  lawyer,  b.  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  IV,  20  Aug.,  1817;  d.  iu  Potts- 
ville,  ra.,250ct.,  1885.  He waa educated  at  Milton 
academy.  Pennsylvania,  studied  at  the  law-school 
in  Carlisle,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1887,  and 
began  practice  in  Pottsville.  He  was  appointed 
deputy  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania  in  1839, 
resigned  the  oJRoe  there  several  times,  but  was 
reappointed  and  held  it  for  eleven  years.  In 
1843  he  waa  elected  to  the  state  senate  as  a Demo- 
crat by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  in  the 
county  of  Schujdkill : but  he  resigned  this  office 
in  the  following  year  and  returned  to  his  practice. 
In  1851  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  in 
1853  attorney-general  of  the  state,  which  office  ho 
filled  until  1855.  He  was  a Democratic  presidential 
elector  in  1850,  and  was  a delegate  to  many  state 
and  national  conventions,  over  some  of  which  he 
presided.  In  February,  1801,  he  was  a member  of 
the  state  convention  at  Harrisburg,  known  as  the 
Peace  convention,  and  was  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions.  When  the  war  Itegan,  his 
support  of  the  Union  was  prompt,  energetic,  ami 
valuable.  He  aided  in  fitting  out  one  of  the  first 
fivp  companies  that  reached  Washington,  and 
maintaimxl  with  voice  and  pen  the  legal  right  of 
the  government  to  put  down  rebellion  by  force  of 
arms.  He  originated  and  aided  in  many  extensive 
enterprises,  among  which  were  the  owning  and 
working  of  coal  and  iron  mines,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  iron- works  and  other  factories. 

HUGHES,  George  Wurtz,  engineer,  b.  in  El- 
mira, X.  Y..  30  Sept..  1800:  d.  in  West  River,  Anne 
Arundel  co.,  Md..  3 Sept.,  1870.  He  was  educated 
at  the  U.  S.  military  academy,  but  wax  not  com- 
missioned. He  was  employed  under  the  canal 
commissioners  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  1829, 
and  in  1888  was  appointed  to  the  army  ax  a captain 
of  topographical  engineers.  In  1840  he  was  sent 
by  the  war  dejmrtrnent  to  Europe  to  examine  and 
report  on  public  works,  mines,  and  other  subjects. 
He  was  chief  engineer  on  Gen.  Wool's  staff  in 
Mexico  in  1840.  and  on  that  of  Gen.  Worth  in 

1847,  commanded  a regiment  of  Maryland  volun- 
teers, and  was  civil  and  military*  governor  of  the 
llepartment  of  Jnlapa  and  Perote,  Mexico,  from 
December,  1847,  till  the  evacuation  of  Mexico  in 

1848.  He  was  hrovetted  major.  18  April,  1847,  for 
tpsllant  and  meritorious  conduct  at  (Yrro  Gordo, 
tnd  lieutenant  -colonel.  80  May,  1848.  Col.  Hughes 
was  chief  engineer  of  the  Panama  railroad,  serving 
»t  first  with  permission  of  the  government,  in 
1849-’50,  and  in  1858  was  sent  by  the  Crystal  pal- 
ace aasneiat ion  ax  its  representative  to  most  of  the 
European  governments.  Ho  resigned  liiscommis- 
‘)"ii  in  the  army  on  4 Aug..  1851.  He  wax  presi- 

:it  ■ *f  tl,«-  Hit!  1 in.’  ■ arid  Sii>m| in-hum w no  Ip -lei  in 
1*54  was  quartermaster-general  of  Maryland  in 
18V»,  and  brigadier-general  of  militia  in  18515.  He 
was  elected  !<•  congress  from  Maryland  as  a Demo- 
crat, and  served  from  5 Dec.,  1859,  till  3 March. 
1851.  From  that  date  until  his  death  he  was  a 
o i -lilting  . ngincer  and  planter  at  West  River. 

HI  till KS.  James  Uaiighlin.  Canadian  educa- 
tor, b.  near  liowmativille,  Ontario,  20  Feb.,  1840. 


He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  the 
normal  school,  Toronto,  and  spent  the  following 
four  years  on  his  father’s  farm.  At  eighteen  lie 
began  teaching,  in  1871  was  appointed  head  master 
of  the  provinc  ial  model  school  at  Toronto,  and  in 
May,  1874,  became  inspector  of  schools,  Toronto, 
lie  wax  a member  of  the  central  committee  of  ex- 
aminers from  1877  till  1882.  and  was  appointed  by 
the  Ontario  government  a tqtecial  commissioner  to 
investigate  the  frauds  in  teachers’  examinations 
in  1877.  lb*  wax  sent  by  the  Ontario  government 
to  St.  Louis  in  1883,  to  report  on  the  kindergarten 
system  in  that  city,  and  mainly  through  his  instru- 
mentality it  wax  introduced  into  the  province,  as 
wax  also  the  phonic  method  of  teaching  reading, 
and  systematic  hand-training  as  a means  of  intel- 
lectual development.  He  is  the  uuthor  of  **  A 
Humorous  Reciter”  (Toronto,  1874);  “A  Prohi- 
bition Reciter”  (1874);  “Mistakes  in  Teaching” 
(twice  republished  in  the  United  States,  1877); 
“How  to  secure  and  retain  Attention”  (1878); 
“Topical  History  of  Canada”  (New  York,  1881); 
“Topical  History  of  England  ” (1882);  “The  Prac- 
tical Speller”  (1883);  edited  “Gage’s  Canadian 
Readers  ” (Toronto,  1884);  and  has  written  often 
for  educational  publications. 

HUGHES,  John,  archbishop,  b.  in  Annalo- 
gham.  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  24  June,  1797;  d. 
in  New  York  city,  3 Jan.,  1884.  He  was  the  son 
of  a small  farmer,  and  his  early  education  wax 
meagre,  must  of 
his  time  being 
given  to  work  in 
the  fields  and  in 
the  gardens  of  one 
of  the  neighboring 
gentry.  In  1818 
his  fat  her  emigrat- 
ed to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  settling 
at  Cbamliersburg, 

Pa.  John  follow- 
ed him  the  next 
year,  and  found 
work  at  first  with 
a gardener  near 
Baltimore.  After- 
ward he  was  a day- 
laborer  at  Cham- 
liersburg  and  else- 
where. He  had 
determined,  however,  even  before  he  left  Ireland, 
to  bo  a priest,  ami  finally  eutered  Mount  St. 
Mary’s  college,  near  Emmet tsburg.  Md.,  where  he 
was  to  pay  for  his  board  and  private  tuition  by 
taking  can*  of  the  garden.  He  was  now  twenty- 
two  years  old,  and  his  schooling  was  far  in  ar- 
rears; but  in  a few  months  he  was  qualified  for 
admission  to  the  college  on  the  footing  of  a pupil 
teacher.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1828,  and  be- 
gan his  ministry  in  Philadelphia,  where,  after  serv- 
ing successively  at  St.  Augustine’s  and  St.  Joseph's, 
he  built  in  1831-’2  the  church  of  St.  John,  which 
liecatno  under  his  jiastorship  the  principal  Roman 
Catholic  place  of  worship  in  the  city.  He  had 
been  scarcely  three  years  a priest  when  he  was 
strongly  recommended  for  the  coadjutor-bishopric 
of  Philadelphia.  The  Roman  Catholic  body  til 
the  United  States  at  this  time  wax  nowhere  strong. 
The  churches  and  priests  were  few,  the  dioceses 
were  far  too  large  for  episcopal  supervision,  the 
institutions  of  learning  were  insignificant,  the  peo- 
ple were  nearly  all  poor.  Polemical  warfare  was 
general  and  extremely  acrimonious,  and  the  secu- 
j lar  press  devoted  an  undue  attention  to  the  con- 
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troversies  of  the  churches.  The  Roman  Catholic 
clerev  embraced  many  men  of  character  ami  dis- 
tinction, but,  with  the  exception  of  Bishop  England, 
of  Charleston,  none  of  them  had  any  special  talent 
or  taste  for  polemics.  Father  Hughes  possessed 
the  gift  for  which  there  seemed  to  l>e  just  then  the 
most  pressing  demand.  He  had  native  pugnacity, 
great  courage,  adroitness  in  debate,  and  the  art  of 
forcible  statement.  lie  had  partly  repaired  the 
defects  of  his  early  training  by  hard  reading;  and. 
although  he  never  became  a scholar,  he  hud  a wide 
acquaintance  with  those  branches  of  theology  and 
history  that  were  most  likely  to  be  of  service  in 
popular  discussions.  He  dashed  into  the  conflict 
with  an  energy  that  attracted  notice  far  and  near, 
measuring  his* skill  with  many  eminent  Protestant 
divines,  and  rarely  permitting  a serious  attack 
upon  his  church  io  pass  unnoticed.  His  most 
celebrated  controversy  was  with  the  Rev.  John 
Breckinridge,  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  with 
whom  he  exchanged  a series  of  public  letters  in 
1838,  printing  them  afterward  in  book-form  under 
the  title  “Controversy  between  Rev.  Messrs. 
Hughes  and  Breckinridge  on  the  Subject,  * Is  the 
Protestant  Religion  the  Religion  of  Christ  I'” 
(Philadelphia,  1833).  An  oral  debate  between  the 
same  adversaries  took  place  before  a Philadelphia 
literary  society  in  1835,  and  an  imperfect  record 
of  it,  prepared  bv  the  two  disputants  jointly,  was 
afterward  published  (1836).  This  debate  abound- 
ed in  offensive  personalities,  and  was  never  re- 
garded with  much  complacency  by  either  aide.  In 
January,  1838,  Mr.  Hughes  was  consecrated  coad- 
jutor to  Bishop  Dubois,  of  Nov  York.  Hu  took 
the  full  administration  of  the  diocese  the  next 
year,  and  succeeded  to  the  bishopric  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Dubois  in  1842.  The  territory  over  which 
he  was  called  to  rule  embraced  the  whole  state  of 
Now  York  and  a large  part  of  New  Jersey.  It 
contained  200,000  Homuu  Catholics,  for  whom 
there  were  about  twenty  churches,  eight  of  them 
lieing  in  the  city  of  New  York.  There  were  no 
colleges  or  seminaries,  and  very  few  schools.  The 
churches  were  heavily  in  debt,  and  the  trustees  of 
the  cathedral,  taking  up  the  cause  of  a misj tend- 
ed priest,  were  at  war  with  the  bishop,  whose 
salary  they  threatened  to  stop  unless  he  satisfied 
their  demands.  The  young  coadjutor  was  required 
to  organize  the  diocese  almost  from  the  founda- 
tion. He  obtained  priests  and  teachers  from  Eu- 
rope, founded  St.  John's  college  at  Fordhain,  and, 
after  a short  and  sharp  contest  with  the  malcon- 
tents at  the  cathedral,  he  |M>rmaiichtly  broke  up 
the  abuses  of  the  trustee  system,  and  established 
the  absolute  right  of  the  bishop  to  ap|K>int  and  re- 
move pastors  and  otherwise  administer  spiritual 
concerns.  In  this  case  he  won  his  victory  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  congregation,  who  enthusiastically 
sustained  him  against  the  trustees;  and  thus  at 
the  beginning  of  his  episcopate  he  demonstrated 
the  rare  gift  as  n popular  leader  which  distin- 
guished his  later  career.  II is  influence  over  the 
Roman  Catholic  body  was  signally  illustrated  in 
the  course  of  an  exciting  agitation  of  the  public- 
school  question  in  1840- '2.  The  distribution  of 
the  school  money  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  that 
time  was  made  at  the  discretion  of  a l orjv.nition 
known  as  the  Public-school  society.  While  the 
bishop  was  in  Europe  an  effort  was  nijuh-  to  ob- 
tain a part  of  the  appropriation  for  certain  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  and  a discussion  I ••-grin,  which 
was  marked  on  both  aides  by  great  acrirnonv.  Dr. 
Hughes,  on  his  return,  immediately  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  movement,  took  decisive  meas- 
ures to  separate  it  from  fiolitical  interests,  uud. 


after  addressing  a series  of  mass- meetings,  drew 
up  a petition  to  the  lioanl  of  aldermen,  containing 
a statement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  case  and  a re- 
quest for  the  admission  of  eight  Roman  Catholic 
schools  to  a participation  in  the  <*omnion-sehool 
fund.  The  question  was  publicly  debated  before 
the  board  during  two  da  vs.  by  tfio  bishop  on  one 
side,  and  counsel  for  the  Public-school  society  and 
five  Protestant  divines  on  the  other.  The  petition 
was  rejected,  and  the  bishop  then  apjKaled  to  the 
legislature.  There  a measure  was  introduced,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  state,  ex- 
tending to  the  citv  of  New  York  tbs  general 
school  system  of  the  state,  ami  transferring  to 
elected  commissioners  the  powers  of  the  Public- 
school  societv.  It  granted  nothing  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  asked;  hut  the  bishop  supported 
it  as  an  improvement  upon  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  things,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  masses 
implicitly  followed  his  advice.  The  school  ques- 
tion U-ra me  an  issue  in  the  election  of  1841. 
Finding  that  most  of  the  candidates  of  both  par- 
ties were  pledged  against  any  change.  Bishop 
Hughes  caused  the  Roman  Catholics  to  nominate 
an  independent  ticket,  and  at  the  municipal  elec- 
tion in  the  following  spring  this  was  repeated. 
Tile  result  was  the  pannage  of  n bill  that  became 
practically  the  basis  of  the  present  common-school 
system,  the  bishop,  (Jov.  Seward.  Thurlow  Weed, 
and  Horace  Greeley  Uung  previously  consulted  m 
to  its  provisions,  one  of  which  was  that  no  money 
should  be  given  to  denominational  schools.  Thus 
the  chief  purpose  of  the  two  years'  agitation  was 
defeated  with  the  assent  of  the  bishop  himself. 
The  princifud  result  to  Dr.  Hughes  was  a great 
increase  of  his  power  over  his  own  people,  nud  of 
his  reputation  among  Protestants,  a life-long 
friendship  with  Gov.  .Seward,  and  several  newspa- 
per wars,  the  most  furious  of  which  was  with  the 
“ New  York  Herald.”  At  the  time  of  the  **  native 
American”  riots  in  Philadelphia  in  1844.  when 
there  was  imminent  danger  of  a repetition  of  the 
outrages  in  New  York,  he  was  strong  enough  to 
keep  the  Irish  population  quiet  under  great  provo- 
cation, but  he  publicly  declared  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  would  fight  if  they  were  attacked,  and 
caused  a large  body  of  armeif  volunteer*  to  occupy 
the  churches.  During  the  Mexican  war  President 
Polk  asked  him  to  accept  an  unofficial  mission  to 
Mexico,  where  it  was  believed  that  his  influence 
with  the  clergy  might  promote  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  but  he  declined  this  proposal.  A few  year* 
later,  in  1852.  the  U.  8.  government  made  an  in- 
formal request  at  Rome  for  his  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  cardinal,  and  in  1801  a direct  and  official 
application  of  the  same  nature  was  made  by  the 
administration  of  President  Lincoln.  He  was 
created  archbishop  in  1850,  with  suffragans  at  Bos- 
ton, Hartford,  Alnany,  and  Buffalo,  to  which  were 
soon  added  the  new  sees  of  Brooklyn.  Newark,  and 
Burlington.  Vt.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war,  although  he  was  a severe  censor  of  the  aboli- 
tionists. he  showed  himself  a fervent  defender  of 
the  Union,  and  he  wrote  often  to  the  president 
and  St*-.  Seward  about  the  most  effectual  mean* 
for  carrying  on  the  war.  At  their  request  he  vis- 
ited Europe,  to  exert  his  jiersonal  influence  and 
social  tact,  esjiecially  in  high  circle*  in  Frame, 
for  the  iM-nefit  of  the  national  cause.  He  sailed 
in  November,  1861,  in  company  with  Thuriow 
Wood,  who  was  charged  with  a similar  mission, 
and  he  remained  abroad  until  the  following  sum* 
mer,  stoutly  defending  the  national  interveta,  and 
holding  a long  and  interesting  conversation  on 
Ainericnn^^^ a with  the  French  emperor.  This 
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wit-  his  last  important  public  service.  His  health 
had  long  been  failing,  and  his  closing  yean  were 
spent  in  great  debility.  Hu  was  nu  active  agent 
in  tho  foundation  of  the  American  college  in 
Rome,  established  the  present  theological  semi- 
nary of  the  province  at  Troy,  began  the  new  St. 
Patrick’s  cathedral,  introduced  numerous  relig- 
ious orders,  especially  those  employed  in  teaching, 
and  promoted  free  |«arish  schools.  The  introduc- 
tmn  into  the  legislature  of  a bill  far  the  regula- 
tioe  of  church  property  led  to  a vigorous  newspa- 
prr  controversy  between  the  archbishop  and  Eras* 
tus  Brooks  (a.  i».)  respecting  the  tenure  of  such 
property  in  New  York  (1854).  The  archbishop  re- 
published the  letters,  with  the  title  “ Brooksiana  ” 
(Sew  York,  1855);  and  they  were  also  reprinted 
by  Mr.  Brooks,  Controversies  in  fact  of  a i**r- 
ionnl  or  theological  nature  crowded  upon  nira 
with  hardly  unv  cessation  until  almost  his  la*«t 
da  vs.  The  archbishop  was  a man  of  irreproach- 
able private  life,  generous,  kind-hearted,  high- 
minded.  frank,  simple  in  his  habits,  stately  and 
polished  in  his  manners,  an  agreeable  talker,  and 
s firm  friend.  In  tliu  pulpit  u dignified  and  at- 
tractive presence  added  to  the  effect  of  bis  fine 
but  unstudied  delivery.  His  style  in  s|ieaking  was 
clear  and  forcible.  Ilia  writings  were  diffuse  and 
hasty,  but  they  had  the  great  merit  of  fastening 
the  attention  of  the  public,  and  they  always  served 
their  purpose.  His  strung  attachment  to  his  na- 
tive land  was  often  shown  in  conspicuous  ways, 
but  he  was  an  ardent  American,  and  vehement ly 
opposed  every  project,  that  tended  to  separate  the 
Irish  in  this  country  from  their  native  fellow-citi- 
zen!1. He  had  a great  dislike  for  most  of  the  Irish- 
Catholic  newspapers  and  a contempt  for  the  Irish 
revolutionary  {tarty.  He  hod  a high  estimate  of 
the  episcopal  office,  ruling  somewhat  haughtily, 
but  winning  ready  and  cheerful  obedience.  On 
his  own  [iart  he  was  a loyal  subject  of  the  holy 
see,  and  nis  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  church 
was  absolutely  unselfish.  He  lived  to  see  extraor- 
dinary changes  in  tho  condition  of  the  church 
under  his  care,  as  well  as  in  the  public  temper, 
which  no  longer  enjoyed  the  hot  |tolcrnics  of  his 
earlier  years.  But  he  had  been  a great  force  in  un 
era  when  a fighting  bishop  was  needed.  When 
the  nuncio.  Archbishop  Bcdini.  asked  an  Ameri- 
can priest  to  explain  why  Archbishop  Hughes  was 
held  in  so  much  higher  popular  consideration  than 
other  prelates,  the  answer  was:  **  I think  it  is  lm- 
cauae  he  is  always  game.”  His  miscellaneous 
" Writings,”  comprising,  besides  works  already 
mentioned,  a great  ( number  of  controversial,  his- 
torical, and  expository  lectures,  pamphlet*.  letters, 
were  collected  liy  Laurence  Kehoe  (2  voK, 
New  York,  1865).  See  also  “ Life  of  the  Most 
Retsrend  John  Hughes.  D.  D.,  First  Archbishop  of 
New  York,  with  Extracts  from  his  Private  Corre- 
spondence,” by  John  R.  (».  Hansard  (1866). 

HUGHES.  Robert  William,  jurist,  b.  in  Pow- 
hatan oountv,  Va^  6 Juuo,  1821.  He  was  edu- 
cate*! at  Caldwell  institute,  N.  C.,  and  taught 
in  the  high-school  at  Hillsborough.  N.  L’.,  in 
l84l>-*2.  He  removed  to  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
olited  the  “ Examiner  *’  until  1857,  and  in  1858- *0 
one  of  the  stuff  of  the  Washington  “ Union.” 
He  •erred  in  the  Confederate  army  throughout  the 
civil  war,  in  1865- '6  edited  the  Richmond  “Re- 
public,” and  contributed  to  the  “State ” and 
"Journal."  In  June,  1809,  while  connected  with 
tbr  “State,"  he  fought  a duel  with  William  E. 
Ciuiunmof  ihe  Richmond  “Index.”  in  which  the 
Uur  was  wounded.  He  was  U. S.  attorney  «>f  the 
western  district  of  Virginia  in  1871-8.  Republican 
vol.  m —20 


candidate  for  governor  in  1872.  and  from  1874  till 
the  present  date  (1887)  he  has  been  United  States 
judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia.  He  has 
published  “Th**  American  Dollar " (Richmond, 
1866);  biographies  of  Gen.  John  Ii.  Floyd  and  Gen. 
Joseph  K.  Johnston  (New  York,  1867);  and  “The 
Currency  Question  " (1879). 

HUGHES,  Thomas,  British  author,  b.  in  Uff- 
ington,  Berkshire,  England.  20  Oct.,  1822.  He 
was  educated  at  Rugby  under  Dr.  Arnold,  and  at 
Oriel  college.  Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1845.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Ixar  in  1848.  and 
was  member  of  parliament  for  Lambeth  from  1865 
till  1868,  when  he  was  elected  for  Frome,  which 
he  represented  till  January,  1874.  In  18159  he  was 
appointed  queen's  counsel,  and  in  1809-'70  made 
the  tour  of  tho  United  States,  ami  lectured  in  tho 
princiital  cities.  On  5 Oct.,  1880,  Mr.  Hughes 
formally  opened  Rugby  colony,  Tcnn.,of  which  he 
has  been  superin lendent  ever  since.  Mrs.  Hughes, 
the  mother  of  the  superintendent,  has  made  her 
home  at  Rugby,  and  there  Mr.  Hughes  spends  his 
annual  vnration.  Among  other  works  he  has 
written  “Tom  Brown's  School  Days”  (London, 
1856) ; “ Tom  Brown  at  Oxford  " (18411) ; “ Heligio 
Ijaici”  (1862);  “Alfred  the  Great”  (I860);  and 
“Memoirs  of  a Brother"  (1878).  lie  has  also 
written  prefaces  to  English  editions  of  I«o  well's 
“ Biglow  Papers  " and  Walt  Whitman's  poem*. 

HUGUES,  Victor,  French  soldier,  b.  in  Mar- 
seilles in  1761;  d.  near  Bordeaux  in  November, 
1826.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  sent  to  Santo 
Domingo,  when*  he  prospered,  and  at  the  liegi li- 
ning of  the  French  revolution  in  1789  he  professed 
the  new  democratic  principles.  In  the  ensuing 
troubles  in  the  islan*l  lie  was  transported  to  France. 
The  committee  of  public  safety  ap|>ointcd  him 
prosecutor  of  Brest,  and  afterward  of  Rochefort. 
The  convention  which  succeeded  the  committee  of 
safety  chose  him  in  February,  1794,  as  commis- 
sioner to  the  French  West  Indies,  with  onlers  to 
n*oonquer  Guadeloupe  from  the  English.  Hugucs 
sailed  from  Aix  on  22  April.  1794,  on  the  frigate 
“ l^a  Pique,”  with  only  a small  force.  He  sighted 
Pointe  h Pitre  on  24  May.  and  found  it  occupied 
by  a strong  British  garrison.  He  then  resolved  to 
attack  Basse  Terre,  and,  landing  there  on  20  May, 
captured  the  fortress  Fleur  do  1'Epfa,  which  com- 
manded the  bay,  drove  the  English  out  of  the  city, 
and,  following  them,  besieged  and  took.  6 June, 
Pointe  h Pitre,  which  was  defended  by  4,000  men. 
Meanwhile  the  English  ml  ini  ral  Jervis  had  brought 
to  the  besieged  some  re-enforcements,  and,  unable 
to  defend  Pointe  it  Pitre  against  overwhelming 
forces,  Hugues  retreated  to  the  country,  and,  cull- 
ing to  his  aid  the  negroes,  armed  2,()00  of  them, 
with  which  force  he  again  assumed  the  offensive. 
On  6 Oct.,  he  obliged  the  English  general  to  sur- 
render in  his  camp  of  Bun  dle  with  his  whole  force, 
in  which  were  comprised  800  French  emigres  and 
! 1)00  colored  soldiers.  Hugues  ordered  200  of  the 
, emigres  to  la*  shot  as  traitors,  and  condemned  100 
of  the  colored  soldiers  to  the  public  works.  After 
this  bloody  execution,  he  set  himself  at  work  to 
pacify  and  organize  the  colony,  visiting  every  city 
of  importance  and  earning  with  him  the  guillo- 
tine. For  his  cruelties  he  was  soon  called  the 
“ Robespierre  ” of  the  West  Indies.  Yet  under  his 
military  nil**  Guadcloiq***  prospered  greatly.  Hav- 
ing received  some  re-enforcements  from  France, 
Hugues  sent  out  several  expeditions,  which  recon- 
quered from  the  English  Marie-Galante,  I<es 
Suintes,  La  Desirade,  ami  Saint**- Lucie  et  Saint 
Martin,  and  he  restored  the  latter  island  to  its 
former  owners,  the  Dutch,  in  1795.  The  English 
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prepared  an  expedition  apiinst  Ungues;  but  he 
decreed  conscription  in  the  island,  raised  15,000 
men,  armed  the  coast  with  floating  batteries,  and 
sent  out  privateers,  which  in  two  years  captured 
over  150  merchant  vessels.  But  they  also  attacked 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  which  complained  to 
the  French  government,  Ilugues’s  corsairs  were 
among  the  chief  causes  that  brought  about,  in 
1708.  the  rupture  between  the  United  States  and 
France.  In  the  soring  of  1708  Ungues  met  an 
English  invasion  or  20,000  men  under  command  of 
Gen.  Abercrombie.  The  latter  took  Sainte- Lucie, 
but  bis  anny  suffered  such  losses  in  the  action  that 
he  could  only  hold  his  position.  The  director)', 
which  had  succeeded  the  convention,  recalled 
llugucs,  who  left  the  government  of  the  colony  to 
Gen.  Desfourneaux  in  December,  1798.  In  the 
following  year  Gen.  Bonaparte  appointed  him  gov- 
ernor of  Cayenne,  but  gave  him  instructions  to 
deal  with  the  inhabitants  in  a milder  way  than  he 
did  in  Guadeloupe.  llugues  held  that  office  ten 
years,  till  12  Jan..  18(H).  wnen  he  signed  a capitula- 
tion, and  surrendered  the  colony  to  the  English 
fleet.  FTe  was  accused  of  incapacity  and  treason, 
and  tried  in  France  by  a court-martial,  which 
acquitted  him  (1814).  In  1817  Hugues  was  sent 
apiin  to  Cayenne  as  special  commissioner  of  Louis 
XV III.,  and  governed  the  colony  for  two  years 
more.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he 
remained  as  a private  citizen  in  the  colonv,  and 
devoted  his  time  to  his  immense  estate.  In  the 
beginning  of  1828  he  returned  to  France. 

HUGUET-LATOUR,  Louis  A.,  Canadian  au- 
thor, b.  in  the  province  of  Quebec  alnuit  1830.  He 
has  been  identified  with  thr  cause  of  tetiif>crance 
for  many  years,  and  is  distinguished  as  a natural- 
ist. He  was  constituted  a chevalier  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  in  1877,  received  the  medal  of  the  Mon- 
treal natural  history  society  in  1881,  and  the  same 
year  was  appointed  by  the  pope  representative  in 
Canada  of  the  Latin  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem. 
He  is  the  author  of  “ Annales  de  la  temperance” 
i Montreal.  1854);  and  44  Annuaire  de  Ville  Marie.” 

HtlHNE,  Bernhard,  German  navigator,  b.  in 
Heidelberg  in  1547;  d.  in  Nuremberg  in  1611.  He 
entered  the  Spanish  service,  and  was  chief  pilot 
attached  to  tne  colony  of  New  Spain  in  1599. 
Philip  111.,  believing  in  the  fabulous  strait  of 
Aniau,  where  legend  placed  an  immensely  rich 
city,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  preceding  explora- 
tions of  Viscaino  and  Alarcon,  ordered  the  Count 
of  Monterey,  governor  of  New  Spain,  to  send  out 
a new  expedition.  Monterey  gave  the  mission  to 
HQhne  and  Juan  Fernandez,  and  they  sailed  from 
Acapulco  in  May,  1660.  with  two  vessels,  touching 
at  Zalagua.  where  they  separated  Juan  Fernandez 
sailed  to  Cape  Mendocino,  and  promised  to  wait 
there  for  HUhne,  who  resolved  to  enter  the  country 
and  obtain  information  from  the  natives.  But  the 
Indians  of  California  ut  tacked  the  S|mnish,  killed 
a great  number  of  them,  and  obliged  IlQhne  to  re- 
emliark.  He  despatched  a small  schooner  to  Fer- 
nandez to  call  him  back,  and  together  they  sailed 
for  Acapulco,  arriving  in  September.  In  March, 
1661.  H ah ne  sailed  again,  but  was  more  cautious. 
He  spent  nine  months  at  sea  before  sighting  Cape 
San  Sebastian,  January.  1(302,  on  the  Bay  of  Mon- 
terey, where  he  resolved  to  winter.  He  succeeded 
in  establishing  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
aborigine*,  and  was  soon  convinced  that  the  city 
of  Anian  was  fabulous.  Although  the  clever  pilot 
could  not  realize  the  object  of  his  mission,  he 
nevertheless  resolved  to  render  it  useful  in  some 
way.  and  he  set  to  work  to  correct  the  chart  made 
by  Alarcon,  ami  construct  an  exact  one  of  the 


1 Gulf  of  California.  He  consumed  two  years  in  the 
work,  and  performed  it  so  well  that  future  navi- 
gator*. using  his  charts,  were  able  to  go  from 
Acapulco  to  Monterey  in  two  months,  when  before 
ten  months  was  considered  a quick  iMissair?-  The 
charts  made  by  Iiahne  were  in  use  for  over  a cen- 
tury. They  were  published  in  Acapulco  in  1661. 
ana  reprinted  in  Lisbon  (16(37)  and  Seville  (1670). 
The  “Allgemeine  Kncvklopaodie  ” of  Ersch  and 
GrObcr  savs  he  left  an  undiscovered  manuscript 
HUIDEKOPER.  Harm  Jan,  philanthropist, 
b.  in  Hoogeveen,  Holland.  8 April,  1776;  d.  in 
Mead  ville,  Pa.,  22  May,  1854.  After  studying  two 
vears  at  a high-school  in  C refold,  be  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1796,  and  resided  four  years  at 
Olden  Barneveldt,  now  Trenton.  N.  Y.  During 
four  years  following  he  was  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  Holland  land  company  at  Philadelphia.  On 
1 Jan.  of  1805  lie  took  charge  of  the  agency  in 
what  now  constitutes  the  four  counties  of  trie, 
Crawford,  Venango,  and  Warren,  and  by  his  judg- 
ment saved  this  part  of  the  country  from  the  dis- 
turbances that  were  experienced  in  western  New 
York.  Mr.  Huidekoper  organized  the  Unitarian 
church  in  Meadville,  and  issued,  during  two  years, 
a monthiv  religious  publication,  “The  Unitarian 
Essayist.”  He  also  purchased  and  gave  to  the 
Meadville  theological  school  the  building  which  it 
first  used,  and  sulwoquentlv,  by  his  subscription  of 
610,000,  prompted  the  endowment  of  $50,000  that 
enabled  it  to  employ  two  salaried  professors. — 
Ills  son,  Frederic,  b.  in  Meadville.  Pa.,  7 April, 
1817.  entered,  in  1884.  the  sophomore  class  of  Har- 
vard, but  had  barely  begun  the  next  year’s  studies 
when  failing  eyesight  forced  him  to  leave.  He 
worked  four  years  on  a farm,  devoting  ten  minutes 
daily  to  study,  travelled  in  Europe  in  1839-’41,  and 
after  his  return  pursued  a private  course  in  the- 
ology in  1841-*3.  At  the  request  of  a friend  he 
agreed  to  take  students,  a plan  which  was  enlarged 
by  the  formation,  in  1844.  of  the  Meadville  theo- 
logical school,  in  which  he  took  gratuitous  charge 
during  five  years  of  the  New  Testament,  and  from 
1845  till  18^7  of  ecclesiastical  history,  being  also 
librarian  and  treasurer  of  the  school.  In  1853 
Mr.  Huidekoper  wms  consulted  by  Joshua  Brookes, 
of  New  York,  as  to  the  benevolent  application  of 
some  money.  He  sketched  a plan,  and  received  in 
answer  a draft  for  $5,000,  to  which,  six  months 
later,  an  additional  $5,000  was  added,  an  amount 
that  was  subsequently  augmented  by  u bequest  of 
$10,000.  The  income  of  this  fund  (vested  in  the 
trustee*  of  the  Meadville  theological  school)  has 
since  1854,  been  applied,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Huidekoper,  chiefly  in  distrimiting  nearly  3.800 
small  libraries  to  ministers,  exclusive  of  825  added 
from  other  sources.  Mr.  Huidekoper  has  also  de- 
voted much  time  during  twenty  years  of  his  life  to 
redeeming  a square  half-mile  of  his  native  town 
from  unsightliness,  substituting  wide  and  beauti- 
ful streets,  bordered  by  lawns.  He  was.  monon  r. 
active  in  laving  out  Groendale  cemetery.  A painless 
diminution  of  sight,  beginning  probably  with  illness 
in  boyhood,  has  imposed  upon  him,  since  1883.  the 
need  of  a guide  when  in  the  street.  His  writings 
have,  on  many  points,  1**011  regarded  as  presenting 
and  proving  entirely  new  views  of  ancient  history. 
His  argument  for  the  gospels  is  new,  and  has  been 
deemed  unusually  convincing.  His  works  are  “ Be- 
lief of  the  First  Three  Centuries  concerning  Christ* 
Mission  to  the  Underworld”  (Boston,  1854);  “Ju- 
daism at  Home.  B.  C.  76  to  A.  D.  140"  (New  York, 
1876) ; and  “ Indirect  Testimony  of  History  to  the 
Genuineness  of  the  Gospels”  (1879).  He  also  had 
printed  the  “Acts  of  Pilate,”  that  had  been  copied 
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for  him  from  the  Greek  manuscript  in  the  Paris 
library. — Harm  Jan’s  grandson,  Henry  Shlppen, 
soldier,  li.  in  Moadville.  Pa.,  1?  July,  1889,  WU 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1862.  He  served  in  the 
civil  war  from  Julv,  18412.  till  March,  1864,  com- 
manding the  ISOtfi  Pennsylvania  regiment,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  at  Gettysburg, 
where  he  was  wounded  twice  and  lost  his  right 
arm.  After  the  war  he  served  in  the  National 
guard  of  Pennsylvania  fifteen  years,  with  one  com- 
mission as  brigadier-general  and  three  as  major- 
general.  During  the  railroad  riots  of  1877  he  com- 
manded the  7tn  division,  and  at  Scranton,  by 
prompt  decision  anti  timely  action,  he  saved  the 
city  from  a mob.  Gen.  Huidekof>er  was  postmas- 
ter of  Philadelphia  in  188Q-’5,  anti  now  (1887)  re- 
sides in  New  York.  He  has  published  a 44  Manual 
of  Service."  which  is  an  authority  in  military  mat- 
ters (Meadville,  Pa.,  1870). 

Hl’ITZILIHUITL  (weet-see-lee-weetle),  the 
name  of  two  Aztec  kings.  The  second  was  4th 
king  of  Mexico  (2d  according  to  some  accounts), 
h.  in  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century;  d.  2 
Keh..  1414.  After  the  death  of  his  father.  Acama- 
pixtli.  in  1402.  the  priests  tried  to  prevent  the  elec- 
tion of  a new  sovereign,  in  order  to  usurp  the 
power,  and  only  after  an  interregnum  of  four 
months  and  long  dehates  was  fluitzilihuitl  elected  ! 
king.  His  election  was  approved  by  Tcznzomoc, 
king  of  Azcapotzalco,  then  suzerain  of  Mexico,  who 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  of  which  union  I 
Moctheuzoma  Ilhuycamina,  or  Montezuma  I„  was  : 
born.  By  his  second  wife  he  had  eighteen  chil-  I 
dren,  the  eldest  of  whom.  Chimalpopoca,  became  , 
his  successor,  and  the  second,  a daughter,  Matlalt- 
zihu&tzin,  was  mother  of  the  poet  Netzahunlcoyotl. 
These  are  his  family  relations  according  to  modern 
researches,  and  exact  interpretations  of  the  Aztec 
hieroglyphic*.  Fluitzilihuitl  II.  was  an  aide  and 
talented  ruler,  and  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  Aztec 
kings  of  Mexico.  In  1405  he  succeeded  in  attract- 
ing several  scattered  tribes,  descendants  of  the 
extinct  Toltec  nation,  from  Xaliaco,  and  thereby 
increased  his  power  and  the  wealth  of  his  nation, 
fluitzilihuitl  died,  according  to  the  Aztec  almanac, 
on  the  9th  day  of  the  first  week  in  the  year  of  the 
three  rabbits,  corresponding  in  our  calendar  to  2 
Feb.,  1514.— His  eldest  son.  Montezuma,  ought  to 
have  been  his  successor,  but,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  his  second  wife,  her  son,  Chimalpopoca  (q.  t>.),  ' 
succeeded  him,  and  thereafter,  an  illegitimate  son, 
Izcnhuati,  and  only  after  his  death  did  Montezuma 
l.  ascend  the  throne.  But,  according  to  former 
historians,  Chimalpopoca  and  Izcohuatl  were  Huit-  ] 
xilihuill'a  brothers,  and  thereafter  the  successor  to  j 
the  crown  was  always  the  brother  of  the  late  mon-  i 
arch,  or,  in  default  of  a brother,  a nephew, 

HUITZILI  HUITZIN  (weet-aee-lee-weet-seen'), 
Texoocan  priest,  b.  in  Texeoco  about  the  end  of  the 
14th  century  ; d.  in  1448.  He  was  a nobleman  and 
priest,  and  his  advice  was  highly  appreciated  by 
the  king.  Ixtlilxochitl  L,  who  nominated  him  coun- 
cillor of  the  kingdom,  and  afterward  tutor  of  his 
son,  Netzahualcoyotl.  In  this  office  Huitzilihuitzin 
not  only  gave  his  pupil  the  physical  and  intelleo- 
tual  training  customary  in  his  time  and  nation,  but 
initiated  him  in  the  knowledge  of  one  true  God, 
*ho«  existence  he  claim'd  to  have  discovered  by 
meditation.  It  being  impossible  to  have  in  the 
capital  of  Texeoco  all  the  plants  and  animals  of 
the  kingdom,  the  learned  Huitzilihuitzin  asked  the 
king  to  employ  painters  to  represent  them  on  the 
vails  of  the  palace,  and  the  work  was  accomplished 
under  his  supervision.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
chroniclers  of  the  nation.  When,  by  the  treason  of  I 


Tezozomoe,  the  king,  Ixtlilxochitl  I.,  was  slain, 
Huitzilihuitzin  made  strenuous  efforts  to  raise  an 
army  to  defend  the  rights  of  Prince  Nctznhuol- 
coyotl.  His  labors  were  highlv  esteemed  by  the 
Texoocans,  and  many  wonderful  stories  are  related 
of  him.  He  distinguished  himself  in  many  l»at- 
tles  when  Netzahualcoyotl  was  reconquering  his 
kingdom.  Once  he  had  just  left  Netzahualcoyotl 
sleeping  in  a wood  when  he  was  surprised  by  the 
enemy,  and,  though  they  tortured  him  to  compel 
him  to  declare  the  place  where  the  prince  was  con- 
cealed. he  remained  silent.  Finally  he  was  doomed 
to  Ik?  sacrificed  to  the  gods:  but.  when  he  had  as- 
cended to  the  summit  of  the  temple,  a furious  storm 
frightened  the  priests,  who  left  him  alone  for  a 
moment,  and  two  of  his  sons  rescued  him.  When 
King  Netzahualcoyotl  had  finally  triumphed  over 
his  enemies,  he  offered  a reward  to  his  tutor,  who 
declined  it,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  study 
and  to  the  organization  of  the  academies  of  the 
rovai  citv,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

MUltfZITON,  Mexican  soldier,  lived  about  the 
6th  century.  He  was  elected  leader  of  the  Mexi- 
cans in  their  long  and  dangerous  peregri nations 
from  the  north  of  the  continent  to  the  valley  of 
Mexico.  During  the  march,  the  Mexicans  had  to 
fight  many  battles  against  the  nations  in  their  way, 
but,  under  the  command  of  Huitziton  they  were 
always  victorious.  The  prevision  of  this  chieftain 
was  so  great  that  he  caused  seed  to  be  planted  in 
the  different  resting-places  on  their  way.  When 
they  had  not  enough  provisions,  he  asked  the 
tribes  through  which  he  passed  for  them,  offering 
in  exchange  some  products  of  his  people's  indus- 
try; and,  if  thev  refused,  he  fought  till  he  obtuined 
them.  He  died  at  a very  old  age,  and  his  people 
deified  him.  He  is  represented  as  seated  at  the 
left  of  Mapochc,  the  lord  of  the  heavens.  Many 
fabulous  stories  are  related  among  the  Mexicans 
regarding  him.  After  his  deification  he  took  differ- 
ent names.  Before  the  serration  of  the  Tlaxcal- 
teos  and  Mexicans  they  divided  the  l»ones  of  Huit- 
ziton, and  the  Tlaxealans  called  their  god  Carnax- 
tle,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Mexican  god. 

HIJLETT,  Alta  M.,  lawyer,  b.  near  Rockford, 
111.,  4 June,  1854;  d.  in  California,  27  March,  1877. 
She  learned  telegraphy  when  only  ten  years  of  age, 
and  for  some  time  was  a successful  operator.  Sub- 
sequently she  taught,  and  employ's!  her  leisure  in 
the  study  of  law.  In  1872  she  passed  the  required 
examination  and  applied  for  admission  to  the  bar, 
but  was  rejected  on  account  of  her  sex.  She  then 
bent  her  energies  toward  securing  the  passage  of  a 
bill  through  the  state  legislature,  giving  all  women, 
whether  married  or  single,  the  right  to  practise 
law,  Succeeding  in  this,  she  went  to  Chicago, 
where  she  spent  a year  in  an  office,  after  which  she 
was  again  examined,  admitted  to  the  liar,  and  be- 
gan the  practice  of  her  profession. 

HULL,  Amo*  Girard,  author,  b.  in  Paris, 
Oneida  co.,  N.  Y..  7 March.  1815.  He  was  graduated 
at  Union  college  in  1840,  and  after  teaching  in 
Fulton,  N.  Y.,  in  1841,  became  sut>crinteiident  of 
public  instruction  in  Volney.  N.  Y„  in  1843.  He 
was  president  of  the  village  of  Fulton  in  1850, 
and  was  for  many  years  surrogate  of  Oswego 
county,  but  subsequently  removed  to  New  York 
city.  He  has  been  a frequent  contributor  to  the 
press  on  political  questions,  and  has  published 
44  Treatise  on  the  Duties  of  Town  aim  County 
Offices " (Albany,  1855).  and 44  History  of  the  Early 
Settlement  of  Oswego  Falls”  (1862). 

HULL,  Hope,  clergyman,  b.  in  Worcester 
county,  Md.,  13  March,  17611;  d,  in  Athens,  Ga.,  4 
Oct,  1818.  nis  early  education  was  neglected,  and 
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ha  was  apprenticed  to  a carpenter  in  Baltimore, 
hut  in  178.5  he  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  was  appointed  to 
Salisbury.  N.  C„  and.  with  the  exception  of  a brief 
period  spent  in  New  England,  his  life  was  given  to 
tho  introduction  of  Methodism  in  the  southern 
states.  Mr.  Hull  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
revivalists  of  his  day.  During  his  latter  years  he 
established  a high-school  in  Washington,  Ga..  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  a strong  supporter  of 
the  University  of  Georgia.  His  last  appointment 
was  on  the  tNivannah  circuit.— His  son.  Anbury, 
legislator,  b,  in  Washington.  Ga,  80  Jan.,  179*; 
d in  Athens.  25  Jan.,  1866,  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  in  1814.  for  more  than  fortv 
ymrs  was  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  its  Ixmrtl 
of  trustees,  and  was  often  a member  of  the  legis- 
lature and  speaker  of  the  house.  He  was  a inem- 
l>or  of  the  Secession  convention  of  1861. — Another 
son,  Henry,  physician,  b.  in  Washington,  Ga,  20 
Oct,  179H;  d.  in  Athens,  Ga.  10  May,  1881,  was 
graduated  at  the  State  university  in  1815,  studied 
medicine,  and  rose  to  distinction  in  his  profession. 
From  1880  till  his  resignation  in  1846  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Georgia 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  scientific 
and  literary  studiea  — Asbury’s  son.  William 
Hone,  lawyer,  1).  In  Athena,  G a.,  2 Feb.,  1820;  d. 
in  New  York  city,  10  Sept,  1877,  was  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1888,  studied  law, 
and  was  elected  solicitor-general  of  the  western  ju- 
dicial district.  He  held  many  offices  of  public 
trust,  and  was  assistant  U.  S.  attorney-general  in 
lH57-*60.  He  returned  to  Georgia  in  1861,  and 
resumtMl  the  practice  of  law  in  Augusta 

HULL,  John,  goldsmith,  b.  in  Market  Hare- 
borough.  Leicestershire,  England,  18  I)e<\,  1624;  d. 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  28  Sent.,  1688.  His  father  emi- 
grated to  Boston  in  1685.  John  was  appointed 
mint-master  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  in  1652, 
was  town-treasurer  in  1660-’l,  captain  of  artillery 
in  1671,  deputy  to  the  general  court  from  1669  till 
1678,  and  treasurer  of  the  colony  in  1675-’H0.  His 
memoirs  and  diary  art*  published  in  the  collection 
of  the  “ American  Antiquarian  Society  " <voL  iii.). 

HULL,  William,  soldier,  b.  in  lierhy,  Conn., 
24  June,  1758 ; d.  in  Newton,  Mass.,  29  Nov.,  1825. 
1 1 is  ancestor,  Richard  Hull,  supposed  to  Ik*  a 
brother  of  John  Hull,  of  Boston,  the  mint- 
master,  was  made  a freeman  of  Massachusetts  in 
1684,  and  ruinoved  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1689. 
William  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Richard. 
He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Joseph,  a farmer,  was 
graduated  at  Yale,  studied  law  at  Litchfield,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  liar  in  1775.  When  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached  Derby,  a com- 
pany of  soldiers  was  raised  in  that  town.  William 
I lull  was  chosen  captain,  and  joined  tho  army  of 
Washington  at  Cambridge  with  his  company, 
which  liecame  fiart  of  Col.  Webb’s  Connecticut 
regiment.  After  the  liottle  of  Trenton.  Washing- 
ton promoted  him  to  bo  major  in  the  8th  Ma-su- 
chusetts  regiment.  lie  was  lieutenant-colon*  1 in 
1779,  then  inspector  of  the  anny  under  Baron 
Steulien,  ami  commanded  the  escort  of  Washing- 
ton  when  he  bad©  farewell  to  the  army.  Ib*  was 
in  the  1 tatties  of  White  Plains,  Trenton,  Primc- 
t**n.  Stillwater.  Saratoga.  Fort  Stanwix,  Monni* *uth. 
and  Stony  Point,  and  commanded  the  expedite  *n 
against  Morrisania,  for  which  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Washington  and  of  congress,  lie  led  n 
column  at  the  capture  of  Stony  Point.  Washing- 
ton, in  his  letter  to  Gen.  Heath  (*•  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  Collections."  5th  series,  vol  iv.), 
says:  "Major  Hull  was  ap[K>int©d  by  me,  at  the 


intercession  of  several  officers  in  the  Massachusetts 
state  line.  He  is  an  officer  of  great  merit,  and 
whose  services  have  U*en  honorable  to  himself  and 
profitable  to  his  country.  He  might  have  been 
arranged  in  the  Connecticut  line,  but  many  of  the 
Massachusetts  officers  discovered  gr»*at  uneasinc« 
at  the  idea  of  his  being  taken  from  them,  and  he 
himself  generously  refused  tho  offer.  I mention 
this  as  a trait  of  his  character.”  CoL  Hull**  ser- 
vices throughout  the  war  received  the  approbation 
of  his  superior  officers.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  Abraham  Fuller,  a distinguished  patriot,  who 
lived  on  the  ancestral  farm  in  Newton,  which  is 
now  the  residence  of  Gov.  William  Claflin.  On 
this  farm  Gen.  Hull  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
He  was  inujor-gcneral  of  the  3d  division  of  Massa- 
chusetts militia  and  a state  senator.  lie  was  ap 
pointed  by  President  Jefferson  governor  of  Michi- 
gan territory  in  1805,  and  held  that  office  till  1812, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
northwestern  arinv.  He  at  first  refused  the  com- 
mission, and  Col.  Kingsbury  was  apiMiinted  iu  his 
place,  but,  as  that  officer  fell  sick.  Hull  at  last  con- 
sented to  take  the  command.  War  with  England 
seemed  imminent,  but  had  not  been  declared,  and 
the  troops  were  ordered  to  Detroit  to  defend  the 
territory,  which  otherwise,  in  case  of  war,  would 
be  laid  waste  by  the  Indians.  While  governor  of 
Michigan.  Gen.  Hull  had  repeatedly  urged  upon 
the  government  the  importance  of  building  a fleet 
on  liake  Erie  as  the  only  means  of  maintaining 
Detroit,  which  was  800  miles  from  any  magazines 
of  provisions,  munitions  of  war,  or  re-enforcements. 
Gen.  Hull  hail  represented  to  the  government  that 
in  time  of  war  with  Great  Britain  an  army  could 
not  lie  maintained  at  Detroit  without  a naval 
force  sufficient  to  keep  up  communication  by  the 
lake,  and  that,  otherwise,  not  only  Detroit  but 
Mackinuw  and  Fort  Dearborn  must  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  He  also  advised  the  govern- 
ment that  there  must  be  a |»owerful  army  at 
Niagara  to  <*o-operate  with  any  forces  that  should 
invade  Canada  from  Detroit.  These  communica- 
tions were  made  both  before  ami  after  he  took 
command  of  the  troops.  The  only  access  to  De- 
troit was  by  small  sloops  on  Lake  Erie.  Gen.  Ilull 
was  ordered  to  inarch  his  troops  from  Urlmnna, 
Ohio,  through  the  wilderness,  and  in  doing  this 
tho  soldiers  wore  obliged  to  open  a military  mud, 
building  bridges  and  causeways  for  200  miles. 
He  found  his  army  of  1,500  men  destitute  of 
arms,  clothing,  powder,  and  blankets,  and  wo* 
obliged  to  provide  them  with  these  necessaries  on 
his  own  responsibility.  Everything  had  been  mis- 
managed at  Washington,  and  tno  country  was 
plunged  into  war  without  adequate  preparation. 
No  fleet  had  been  built  on  Lake  Erie,  and  even  the 
notice  of  the  declaration  of  war,  instead  of  being 
sent  hv  a special  messenger  to  Gen.  Hull,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  |iost-<>fflee,  and  was  not  received  by 
him  until  seven!  days  after  the  British  at  Malden 
had  heard  of  it.  by  a despatch  from  Washington, 
and  had  in  '■ouscquencc  captured  a vessel  in  which 
1 Ilull  sent  his  stores  to  Detroit  Gen.  I>mrborn, 
who  was  to  have  invaded  Canada  from  Niagara, 
instead  of  doing  this,  mode  an  armiatlce  with  the 
British  commander,  in  which  Gen.  Ilull  was  w* 
included,  and  was  thus  exposed  to  attack  hv  ail  the 
British  troops  in  Canada.  This  event  took  place, 
and  Gen.  Brock,  having  command  of  the  lake,  amt 
to  Detroit  with  all  the  troops  he  could  collert. 
Meantime  Gen.  Hull’s  position  had  bream©  wry 
precarious.  As  he  had  predicted.  Mackinaw  and 
Fort  Dr--*  **»  had  both  M1—  — l the  Indian* 
of  th  were  < * * the  wilder* 
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ness  in  the  mar  of  Detroit.  Communications  by 
the  m«ul  he  hiul  opened  had  been  cut  off  by  the 
Indians  and  two  expeditions  sent  by  Gen.  Hull  to 
reopen  them  had  failed.  Fowl  and  ammunition 
were  neurly  gone,  the  army  was  cut  off  from  its 
hose.  and  Detroit  fell  as  a matter  of  course.  Gen. 
Harrison,  when  he  heard  of  the  fall  of  Mackinaw, 
regarded  it  as  tho  forerunner  of  the  capture  of  Fort 
Dearborn  and  Detroit.  On  10  Aug.  he  wrote  to 
the  secretary  of  war:  “ I greatly  fear  that  the  cap- 
ture *<f  Mackinaw  will  give  such  eclat  to  tho  Brit- 
ish and  Indians  that  the  northern  tribes  will  bear 
down  in  swarms  on  Detroit,  oblige  Gen.  Hull  to 
act  on  tho  defence,  and  meet  and  {terhaps  over- 
power the  convoys  and  re-enforcements  which  may 
be  sent  to  him.  That  Gen.  Hull  was  right  in 
saving  that  whoever  commanded  I^ake  Eric  could 
bold  Detroit  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  Gen. 
Harrison,  though  within  100  * miles  of  Detroit,  was 
unable  to  advance  fora  year.  Perry’s  victory  gave 
the  commund  of  Ijake  Frio  to  the  Americans,  and 
Detroit  dropped  at  once  into  our  hands.  Gen.  Hull 
was  surrounded,  the  woods  behind  him  were  full 
of  Indians,  and  before  him  was  the  English  army, 
harked  up  by  the  resources  of  Canada  West,  which 
oontuined  ample  re-enforcements  of  troops  anti 
supplies.  Rut  a victim  was  necessary  to  nppcusc 
the  disappointed  hopes  of  the  nation,  taught  to 
believe  that  Canada  was  to  fall  an  easy  prey.  The 
anger  of  the  people  must  he  diverted  from  the 
government,  which  had  gone  into  the  war  wit  hout 
preparation.  At  this  juncture  the  man  that  was 
needed  appeared  in  the  person  of  Col.  Lewis  Cass. 
In  a letter  written  10  Sept.,  1812,  he  threw  all  the 
blame  upon  his  general,  saying  that,  “ if  Malden 
ha<l  been  immediately  attacked,  it  would  have 
fallen  an  easy  victory.*  But  Col.  Cass,  in  n coun- 
cil of  war.  hod  voted  against  such  an  attack,  in 
company  with  a majority  of  the  officers.  He  also 
said  in  this  letter  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  provisions  for  the  army.  But  a month 
before,  and  four  days  before  the  surrender,  he 
wrote  to  the  governor  of  Ohio  thut  the  commu- 
nication must  be  kept  open,  ami  that  supplies 
roust  come  from  that  state.  And  on  8 Aug.  he 
wrote  that  “both  men  and  provisions  are  wanted 
for  the  very  existence  of  the  troops."  The  letter 
of  Cass  above  referred  to  made  a scape-goat  of 
Gen.  Hull,  ami  was  published  all  over  the  Union, 
and  Col.  Cass  was  immediately  promoted  to  briga- 
dier-general in  the  army  of  the  I’nited  States, 
and  was  also  apjKiinteff  governor  of  Michigan. 
Gen.  Hull  was  tried  by  a court-martial,  the  presi- 
dent of  which  was  Gen,  Dearborn,  who,  instead 
of  co-operating  with  Hull  in  the  invasion  of  Can- 
ada. had  signed  the  armistice  that  allowed  the 
British  troops  to  Ik*  sent  against  Detroit.  Gen. 
Hull  was  found  guilty  of  cowardice,  sentenced  to 
he  shot,  and  told  to  go  home  to  Newton  and  wait 
for  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  which,  of  counc, 
was  never  executed.  Public  opinion  has  long 
since  reversed  this  sentence,  and  the  beet  histori- 
ans disapprove  of  it.  The  latest  of  these,  Benson 
J.  Losaing.  calls  the  trial  disgraceful,  and  its  sen- 
ten^  uniuet,  ami  says  the  court  was  evidently  con- 
stituted in  order  t<  offer  Hull  as  a sacrifice  to  save 
th.  _ n • ft  in  disgraccnnd  contempt.  Gen. 
Hull  pa-?**!  his  last  days  at  Newton.  Mass.,  on  his 
wife's  farm.  Notwitl  i ng  fin-  undeserved 
odium  that  had  fallen  on  him,  he  was  cheerful 
and  ted,  satisfied  that  winner  or  Inter  his 

countrymen  uld  the  truth  and  do  him  jus- 
ti<*. — Hi-  nephew,  Isaac,  elde-t  son  of  Joseph 
Hull,  b > • H rl.y.  Conn..  1)  Mandi,  1773;  d.  in 
JV,  13  Feb.,  1843.  Isaac's  father  hav- 


ing died,  he  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  Gen.  Hull, 
who  wished  to  educate  him  with  a view  to  his  en- 
tering Yale  college,  where  he  himself  was  graduated 
in  1772,  hut  the  l>oy'H  unconquerable  passion  for 
tho  sea  made  him  an  unwilling  as  well  as  an  unsuc- 
cessful student.  Following  tne  U*nt  of  his  genius, 
at.  fourteen  he  choso  the  sen  for  his  field  of  action, 
beginning,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  that 
time,  as  a cab- 
in - boy  on  a 
merchant  ship 
belonging  to 
one  of  his  un- 
cle’s acquaint- 
ances. Tne  ves- 
sel was  after- 
ward wrecked 
and  the  cap- 
tain was  saved 
by  the  young 
sailor  or  six- 
teen. Before 
he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age 
he  was  com- 
mander of  a 
shin  that,  sailed 
to  the  West  In- 
dies. He  was  in  this  position  at  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  American  navy,  and  so  gTrat  was  the 
reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired  as  a 
skilful  scamnn,  that  he  entered  the  service  a* 
4th  lieutenant,  his  commission  lieing  dated  9 
March.  1798,  his  twenty-fifth  birthday.  Hull  saw 
his  first  service  under  Com.  Samuel  Nicholson  in 
the  “Constitution."  Two  years  later,  while  still 
on  board  the  “Constitution,"  then  the  Hag-ship 
of  Com.  Silas  Talbot,  the  latter  accepted  a chal- 
lenge from  the  captain  of  an*  English  frigate  to 
engage  in  a day's  trial  of  speed.  Hull,  already 
ndvaneed  to  the  grade  of  1st  lieutenant,  sailed 
“Old  Ironsides,"  and  tho  admirable  manner  in 
which  he  did  it  was  long  a subject  of  eulogy.  AH 
hands  were  kept  on  deck  during  the  entire  day, 
ami  just  as  t he  sun  disappeared  the  “ Constitution  ’ 
fired  her  evening  gun.  tnc  signal  that  the  sailing- 
match  whs  ended.  In  the  race  the  English  frigate 
was  leaten  several  miles,  and  her  Insist  ful  captain 
lost  his  cask  of  wine.  The  manner  in  which  “Old 
Ironsides”  was  handled  was  entirely  due  to  Hull, 
whose  skill  in  sailing  a ship  under  canvus  was  ever 
remarkable.  In  this  particular  he  was  per  Imps  the 
most  efficient  officer  of  the  Americun  navy.  Far- 
ragtit  said  to  the  writer:  “ Isaac  Hull  was  as  able 
a seaman  n*  ever  sailed  a ship.”  During  the  same 
cruise.  Hull  manned  from  the  crew  of  the  “Con- 
stitution "a  small  vessel  called  the  “Sally";  ran 
into  Port  Plate,  llayti,  at  noonday;  boarded  and 
captured  a French  letter  of  marque  known  a*  the 
“ Sandwich,"  while  the  marines  landed  and  spiked 
the  guns  of  the  battery  before  the  coniimimling 
officer  could  prepan*  for  defence.  Taken  alto- 
gether. it  was  one  of  the  best-executed  enterprises 
of  its  character  in  our  naval  annul  a 'On  18  May, 
1804.  Lieut.  Hull  was  promoted  to  I he  rank  of  master 
commanding,  and  assigned  to  the  brig  “ Argus," 
which  vessel  pnrticquttrd  in  several  actions  at 
Tripoli  and  elsewhere  in  the  war  ngninst  the  Bar- 
bar)*  states,  the  American  squadron  being  com- 
manded by  Com.  Edward  Preble.  Two  years  later 
Hull  was  made  a full  captain,  and  before  hostilities 
la-gun  between  the  United  States  and  England  ho 
whs  in  command  of  the  “Constitution."  in  which  he 
was  ordered  to  Europe  to  convey  Joel  Barlow, 
tho  newly  apfiointcd  minister,  to  France,  and  to 
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carry  specie  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on 
the  debt  due  to  Holland.  Having  despatched  hi* 
business  with  that  government,  Hull  proceeded  to 
Portsmouth,  where  he  remained  several  day*  that 
he  might  communicate  with  the  American  charge 
d'affaires,  then  accredited  to  the  court  of  St.  James. 
There  having  been  some  difficult v while  in  port 
about  deserters,  and  two  English  shins  having 
anchored  alongside.  the  “ Constitution  A changed 
her  position  for  another,  to  which  she  was  followed 
by  one  of  the  frigates.  Capt,  Hull,  not  intending 
to  Im*  caught  unprepared  like  Com.  Barron,  in  the 
M Chesapeake,"  ordered  the  ship  cleared  for  action. 
The  lanterns  were  lighted  fore  and  aft,  and  the 
men  went  to  quarters  by  beat  of  drum.  Cooper 
remarks:  “ It  is  not  easy  to  portray  the  enthusiasm 
that  existed  in  this  noble  ship,  every  officer  and 
man  on  l*oard  believing  that  the  affair  of  the 
* Chesapeake*  was  to  be  repeated  so  far.  at  least, 
as  the  assault  was  concerned.  The  manner  in 
which  the  crew  took  hold  of  the  gun-tackles  has 
been  described  as  if  they  were  about  to  jerk  the 
guns  through  the  ship’s  sides.  An  officer  who  was 
passing  through  the  batteries  observed  to  the  men 
that  if  there  was  occasion  to  fight,  it  would  lie  in 
thoir  quarrel,  and  that  he  exacted  good  service 
from  them.  ‘Let  the  quarter-deck  look  out  for 
the  colors,'  was  the  answer,  ‘and  we  will  look  out 
for  the  guns.’  In  short,  it  was  not  possible  for  a 
ship'*  company  to  be  in  better  humor  to  defend 
the  honor  of  the  flag  when  the  drum  bent  the 
retreat  and  the  boatswain  piped  the  people  to  the 
cajistan-bars.”  The  dnv  succeeding  the  night  on 
which  the  ship  sailed  for  France,  several  men-of- 
war  were  ^sjn  in  chaw.  The  “ Constitution  **  out- 
sailed all  t he  frigates  save  one.  After  leading  her 
a long  distance  ahead  of  the  other*,  Capt.  Hull 
hove  t.»,  I - at  to  quarters,  and  waited  to  learn  the 
Englishman’s  business,  remarking  to  a lieutenant : 
**  If  that  fellow  wants  to  fight,  we  won’t  disappoint 
him.”  The  frigate  came  close  to  the  “ Constitu- 
tion," but  no  hostilities  were  offered,  and  the 
American  ship  proceeded  on  her  way  to  Cherbourg. 

Five  dnv*  after  tardy  justice  was  rendered  to 
American  honor  by  the  return  of  two  seamen  taken 
by  the  ” Ivoopard  " from  the  unfortunate  frigate 
“'Chesapeake ’’  in  1807.  war  with  Groat  Britain  was 
declared.  At  the  lieginniug  of  hostilities  we  had, 
in  addition  to  seven  frigates,  only  fifteen  sloops- 
of-war  and  smaller  vessel*  lying  in  the  naval 
dock-yards  with  which  to  cope  with  England's 
1,000  sail,  800  of  which  were  in  commission. 
Against  such  overwhelming  odds  did  the  conflict 
begin  that,  but  for  the  spirited  protest  of  Huiiibridgc 
and  Stewart,  the  administration  would  have  kept 
our  ships  in  port  to  prevent  their  capture.  On  her 
return  from  Europe,  the  “Constitution”  went  into 
the  ChcMijwake,  was  cleaned  and  newly  coppered, 
and.  shipping  a new  crow,  proceeded  to  sea  under 
order**  to  join  the  squadron  of  Com.  Kodger*  at 
New  York.  “You  are  not,”  continued  his  order, 
“ voluntarily  to  encounter  a force  *u|terior  to  your 
own."  It  seems  incredible  that  an  American  sec- 
ret ary  -if  the  navy  could  issue  such  cowardly  in- 
structions but  the  original  is  in  the  writer’s  jmis- 
sesriun.  « )n  19  July,  when  five  days  out  and  under 
easy  canvas,  Hull  came  in  right  of  four  sail,  and 
soon  after  a fifth,  which  proved  to  be  an  English 
fleet  under  Com.  Broke,  cruising  off  Sandy  Hook. 
The  enemy  immediately  gave  chase,  and,  the  sea 
being  Min*  >th,  with  light  and  baffling  winds,  and 
being  on  soundings,  Capt.  Hull  resorted  to  the 
novel  expedient  of  hedging  by  means  of  umbrellas, 
long  cabl.  and  the  use  of  Units.  For  a time  •’  * • 
marvrlloii'  movement  of  the  American  f 


through  the  water  was  undiscovered  by  the  Eng- 
lish, who  were  not  slow  to  imitate  the  expedient 
At  every  “ cat’s-paw  ” the  “Constitution^  strug- 
gled for  the  weather  gage,  in  order  to  keep  her 


pursuers  astern  and  to  the  leeward.  Sail*  were 
wet  down  fore  and  aft.  braces  kept  in  hand  to  whip 
up  the  boat*  without  delay,  some  of  the  water 
pumped  out  to  lighten  her,  and,  in  short,  everything 
that  the  ablest  seamanship  could  devise  was  done 
to  save  the  frigate.  For  throe  day*  and  throe 
nights  the  chase  was  continued,  the*  crew  of  the 
“Constitution”  exhibiting  extraordinary  endur- 
anoe  and  spirit,  until  finally  a heavy  squall  came 
up.  and.  as  it  approached  our  ship,  "her  sails  were 
clewed  up  and  clewed  down  almost  instantaneously, 
and  when  the  weight  of  the  wind  was  received  six* 
sheeted  home,  set  all  sail,  and  was  flying  before  the 
breeze.  Within  half  nn  hour  of  the  time  when  the 
English  were  lost  to  sight  the  “Constitution  " was 
in  chase  of  a vessel,  which,  however,  proved  to  be 
an  American.  The  English  themselves  expressed 
admiration  for  the  manner  in  which  Hull  esca  ped 
from  their  squadron.  The  praises  bestowed  for 
saving  his  ship  induced  him.  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Boston,  to  publish  a modest  and  magnanimous 
card  in  which  he  gave  a large  portion  of  the  c-rrdit 
to  the  officers  and  crow.  His  letter  to  Paul  flam- 
ikon,  secretary  of  the  navy,  was  especially  gen- 
erous in  it*  expressions. 

Daily  expecting  orders  from  Washington,  which 
never  came,  and  impatient  to  measure  strength 
with  the  enemy,  Hull  decided  to  go  on  a frigate- 
hunting cruise.  It  is  now  known  that  he  was  to 
have  been  superseded  by  Bainbridge,  who  ranked 
him,  and  that  his  instructions  dosed  with  these 
words,  “ Kcmain  in  Boston  until  further  orders." 
Fortunately  this  letter  was  not  received  until  Hull 
returned  from  his  successful  cruise.  The  “Con- 
stitution " put  to  sea,  2 Aug.,  and  had  she  been 
captured,  her  commander  would  possibly  have  been 
shot  for  sailing  without  orders.  After  cruising  to 
the  north  and  east  for  a fortnight  without  making 
any  important  capture,  the  “Constitution”  came 
in  sight  of  a strange  sail  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
19  Aug.,  and  immediately  gave  chase.  Before 
five  o’clock  the  stranger  was  known  to  be  an  Eng- 
lish frigate,  and  Hull,  with  colors  flying,  his  ship 
cleared  for  action,  and  hi*  crew  at  the  guns,  all 
double  shotted,  bore  down  on  the  enemy  with  the 
determination  of  making  the  affnir  short,  sharp, 
and  decisive.  He  fired  but  three  bow  guns  in  ap- 
pn sidling,  while  the  enemy  kept  up  a steady  dis- 
charge of  brondsides.  It  was  now  six  o’clock,  the 
shifts  were  within  a few  hundred  yard*  of  each 
other,  several  of  the  “Constitution’s”  crew  had 
been  killed  or  wounded,  and  all  on  board  were  so 
impatient  to  open  fire  that  only  their  perfect 
discipline  could  restrain  them.  Lieut.  Moms  three 
times  asked  permission  to  oneu  on  the  enemy,  but 
each  time  w-  -nswerod,  “Not  yet,  sir."  At  length 
the  orde**  m,  and,  when  within  leas  than 
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cession  with  others  equally  well  directed  and  de-  | 
structiTp  to  the  enemy,  whose  mizzen-mast  soon  [ 
fell  over  the  starltoard  quarter.  In  thirty  minutes  ' 
after  the  “ Constitution"  fired  her  first  broadside 
the  Englishman's  fore-  and  tnain-mast  went  by  the  _ 
loan!  and  the  flag  that  had  been  flying  on  the 
stump  of  the  nuzzcn-niast  soon  after  came  down. 
The  prize  proved  to  he  the  verv  ship  t hat  Hull  was 
looking  for,  whose  commander  had  three  days 
previously  made  the  following  entry  on  the  register 
of  an  American  vessel  bound  for  Now  York : “Com. 
lucres,  commander  of  his  Britannic  majesty’s 
frigate  ‘(Juerriore,’  of  forty-four  guns,  presents 
his  compliments  to  Com.  Rodger*,  of  the  frigate  i 
• President.*  and  will  be  happy  to  meet  him.  or 
anv  other  frigate  of  eoual  force  to  the  * President,’  J 
off  Sandy  Hook  for  tne  purpose  of  having  a few  i 
minutes'  tcte-A-tfde.’’  The  American  ship,  which  j 
was  so  slightly  injured  on  her  hull  that  she  then  | 
von  the  designation  of  "Old  Ironsides,"  lost  seven 
killed  and  seven  wounded,  while  the  enemy  had  ; 
seventy-nine  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  " Quer-  , 
here  " was  so  badly  injured  that  she  was  burned.  j 
As  the  - Constitution  ” was  burdened  with  prisoners,  l 
it  was  deemed  necesaary  to  return  to  port,  On  her  [ 
arrival  m Boston  the  ship  and  all  on  hoard  were 
welcomed  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  and  the 
whole  country  was  electrified  by  the  intellipsnce 
that  an  English  frigute  had  been  destroyed  bv  an  i 
American.  A grand  Iwtnquet  was  given  in  Pan- 
cuil  hail  to  Hull  and  his  officer*;  many  of  the 
state  legislatures  voted  hirn  a sword,  and  the  free- 
dom of  several  cities  was  presented  eaeh  in  a gold 
box.  New  York  ordered  a full-length  portrait  by 
JarTy,  the  beat  American  artist  at  that  time.  Stuart 
ooly  excepted,  who  painted  during  the  following 
year  the  picture  from  which  our  |>ortrait  of  the 
naval  hero  is  copied.  Congress  gave  Hull  a gold 
medal,  an  illustration  of  which  appears  on  page 
310.  and  voted  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  be  distrib- 
uted as  prize-money  among  the  officers  and  crew  ; 
of  the  **  Constitution." 

Capt.  Hull,  having  within  a single  month  per- 
formed two  gallant  exploits,  gave  up  the  com- 
mand of  the  44  Constitution  ” with  a magnanimous 
feeling  that  was  highly  creditable  to  him.  There 
were,  unfortunately,  fewer  frigates  than  captains 
in  our  navy,  and  ho  wished  to  give  other  com- 
manders an  equal  chance  to  win  renown.  Hull  : 


faithfully  served  his  country,  as  captain  and  j 
commodore,  afloat  and  ashore,  thirty-seven  years. 
He  was  for  a long  period  a uicinlicr  oi  the 
naval  lioanl,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Boston  ami 
Washington  navy-yards,  and  commanded  squad- 
tnttain  the  Pacific  and  Mediterranean.  His  last  tea  , 
nervier  was  in  the  ship-of-the-line  * Ohio"  during 
«*  veti*  1839,  1840,  and  1841.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  command  of  the  European  squadron 
Atteoinmodore  purchased  a commodious  residence  , 
on  Spruce  street,  Philadelphia.  There  he  collected 
nil  ini  scattered  household  articles  and  trophies, 
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there  he  hospitably  entertained  old  friends  and 
new.  and  there  he  terminated  his  honorable  career, 
his  last  wonls  Wing.  “I  strike  my  flag."  His  re- 
mains rest  in  Laurel  Hill  cemetery.  Philadelphia, 
under  a beautiful  altar  tomb  of  Italian  murhle.  a 
copy  of  one  he  had  seen  in  Rome,  c hastely  orna- 
mented and  surmounted  by  an  American  eagle  in 
the  attitude  of  defending  the  National  flag.  The 
inscription  reads : “ In  affec  tionate  devotion  to  the 
private  virtues  of  Isaac  Hull,  his  widow  has  erect- 
ed this  monument.”  A movement  is  on  foot  to 
erect  a statue  of  Com.  Hull  in  the  city  of  Riston, 
and  the  writer  of  this  article  has  now  (1887)  in 
preparation  a memoir  of  the  naval  hero  And  a his- 
tory of  the  U.  S.  frigAte  “Constitution.” — Isaac's 
nephew,  Joseph  Burt  hie.  naval  officer,  b.  in 
Westchester,  N.  Y„  26  April.  1802.  He  was  ap- 
pointed midshipman  from  Connecticut  in  1818, 
lieutenant  in  1835,  commander  in  1841,  cnptAin 
in  1855,  commodore  in  1802.  and  on  10  July  of 
that  year  was  retired.  He  cointtmnded  the  sloop 
“Warren”  in  the  Pacific  squadron  in  lH43-’7. 
cut  out  the  Mexican  gun-brig  “ Malekudhel  " off 
Maxatlan,  and  was  in  command  of  the  northern 
district  of  California  for  a short  time  previous  to 
the  close  of  the  Mexican  war.  In  1854>-'9  he  com- 
manded the  frigate  **  Si.  I jiwrenee,"  of  the  Brazil 
squadron,  Paraguay  expedition,  and  from  May  till 
September,  1861.  the  ••Savannah,"  of  the  coast 
blockade.  From  1802  till  1804  he  superintended 
the  building  of  gun-lxiats  at  St.  Louis,  commanded 
at  the  Philadelphia  navy -yard  in  1806,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  examining  board  at  Philadelphia  in 
1807,  and  lighthouse-inspector  for  the  1st  district, 
with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Me.,  in  1806.  Hits 
present  residence  (1887)  is  Philadelphia. 

H I’M  BERT,  Jean  Joseph  A in  able,  French 
soldier,  b.  in  Rouvruy,  Lorraine,  25  Nov.,  1755;  d. 
in  New  Orleans.  La.,  in  February,  1823.  He  was 
a merchant  at  the  time  of  the  French  revolution 
of  1789,  when  he  left  his  business  to  enlist,  in  the 
army.  His  gallantry  on  the  field  caused  his  pro- 
motion to  major-general  on  6 April,  1794,  Hnd  lieu- 
tenant-general in  171*8.  when  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  French  army  that  was  sent  to  Irelund, 
but  was  compel  led  to  surrender  to  Lord  Cornwallis. 
In  1802  Gen.  Humbert  commanded  a division  of 
the  army  that  was  sent  by  Napoleon  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo under  Gen.  Ijcclere,  and  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Port  au  Prince.  He  was  subsequently  ex- 
iled to  Brittany  for  his  republican  convictions, 
and  afterward  went  to  the  United  States  to  es- 
cape imprisonment,  lie  settled  in  New  Orleans, 
where  he  maintained  himself  by  teaching.  In 
1814  the  revolutionists  sought  the  aid  of  Gen. 
Humbert,  and  he  collected  in  New  Orleans  an 
army  of  alsmt  1.000  men  of  different  nationali- 
ties. with  which  lie  went  #to  Mexico.  The  Indian 
chief  Toledo  sent  him  Mime  of  his  warriors,  ami 
under  their  guidance  he  reached  K1  Puente  del 
Rev.  between  Jala  pa  and  Vera  Crux.  The  revolu- 
tionists had  lx»en  defeated  before  his  arrival,  and, 
after  gaining  several  |«rtial  advantages  over  the 
Spanish  forces,  he  disbanded  his  army,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1817  returned  to  New  Orleans,  where  ho 
taught  in  a French  college  till  his  death. 

H I’M  FREY.  John,  colonist,  b.  in  Dorchester, 
England,  about  1600;  d.  in  his  native  land  in  1661. 
lie  was  a lawyer  of  reputation  and  wealth,  and 
was  one  of  the  six  original  purchaser*  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 19  March.  1628.  He  was  treasurer  of  the 
Plymouth  company,  and  influential  in  promoting 
the  settlement  of  the  colony.  At  the  second  meet- 
ing of  the  Massachusetts  company  in  England  he 
was  chosen  deputy  governor,  and  came  to  New 
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England,  in  1634,  with  his  wife.  Lady  Susan, 
daughter  of  tho  Karl  of  Lincoln,  and  a family  of 
six  children,  and  settled  in  Swain{>scott.  lie  was 
an  assistant  from  1632  till  1641,  and  first  major- 
general  of  the  colony  in  1641.  Ho  laid  out  the 
bounds  of  the  town  of  Ipswich  with  Cant.  Na- 
thaniel Turner  and  John  Cogswell  in  1636.  On 
26  Oct.,  1641,  he  ret ur nisi  to  Euglund. 

HUMMING-BIRD.  Indian  chief, b.  in  Tennessee 
in  1742  ; d.  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  28  Dec.,  1827.  Ho 
was  friendly  with  the  settlors,  and  their  ally  in 
many  difficulties  with  the  Indians.  In  the  cam- 
paigns of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  and  Gen.  Charles 
Scott  in  1764  against  the  northwestern  tribes,  he 
led  a company  of  sixty  friendly  warriors,  and  also 
distinguished* himself  in  the  waragainst  the  Crocks 
and  the  British.  His  commission  and  a silver 
medal  that  he  received  from  Gen.  Washington 
were,  by  his  request,  burled  with  him. 

HUMPHREY,  Elizabeth  B.,  artist,  b.  in  Hope- 
dale,  Mass.,  about  18.70.  She  was  a pupil  at  the 
Cooper  school  of  design,  of  Worthington  Whit- 
trodge,  and  Dr.  William  Rimmer.  and  ner  profes- 
sional life  has  been  devoted  chiefly  to  designing 
illustrations.  She  made  some  excellent  sketches 
and  paintings  during  a trip  to  California.  In  1882 
Miss  Humphrey  was  uwanltMl  two  prizes  in  the  com- 
petitive exhibition  of  L.  Prang  and  Co.  Her  illus- 
trations include  iMdMMWH  still-life,  and  figures. 

HUMPHREY,  Heman,  clergyman,  b.  in  West 
Simsbury,  Conn.,  26  March,  1776;  d.  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  8 April,  1861.  He  taught  to  enable  him  to 
attend  college,  and  was  grad  uat«-d  at  Yale  in  1805. 
After  studying  theology  under  Timothy  Dwight, 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  chun-h  at  Fnir- 
fiel<l,Conn„in  1807-’17.in  Pittsfield  in  1817-’23,aiul 
president  of  Amherst  in  1823-’45.  Taking  charge 
of  that  institution  in  its  infancy,  he  contributed 
largely  to  its  growth  and  prosperity,  an«l  impressed 
Upon  it  much  of  his  own  character.  Bt  wai  one 
or  the  pioneers  of  the  temperance  reform  in  1810, 

S reached  six  sermons  on  intemperance,  and  in  1813 
rew  up  u report  to  the  Fairfield  association  of 
ministers,  which  is  believed  to  Is*  the  first  temper- 
ance tract  that  was  published  in  the  United  States. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  of  his  tracts  on  this 
subject  is  his  “ Parallel  between  Intern] •••mins*  and 
the  Slave-Trade,”  which  was  also  a formidable  in- 
dictment of  slavery.  For  fifty  years  h«  was  a con- 
stant contributor  to  periodicals  and  literary  jour- 
nals. Middlcburv  gave  him  the  degr>  • - f I>.  D. 
in  1823.  He  published  “ Essays  on  th«- Sahliatli " 
(New  York,  1830);  “Tourin  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Belgium  ”(1888);  “ Domestic  Education  "i  Am- 
herst, 1840);  “letters  to  a Son  in  the  Ministry” 
(New  York,  1842):  •* Life  and  Writing*  Prof. 
Nathan  W.  Fiske  ” (1850) ; “Life  and  Writings  of 
Thomas  S.  Gallaudet"  (1857);  and  •* Sketches  and 
History  of  Revivals”  (1856). — His  son,  Eduard 
Porter,  clergyman,  b.  in  Fairfield,  Conn..  28  Jan., 
1806.  was  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1828.  and  at 
the  Andover  theological  seminary  in  1833.  He 
was  tutor  in  Amherst  in  1832-*3,  ordaim-d  to  the 
ministry  in  1834,  ami  for  the  next  two  years  was 
pastor  in  Jefferson.  I ml.,  and  wax  called  to  the  2d 
Presbyterian  chun-h  in  I»uisville,  K>.,  in  1830. 
Ho  resigned  this  charge  in  1853  to  become  professor 
of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Presbyterian  theo- 
logical seminary  in  Danville,  Ky.,  and  remained 
there  till  1866,  when  he  became  pastor  of  a Presby- 
terian church  in  Louisville.  Since*  1876  he  has 
been  pastor  emeritus.  In  18411  he  wax  uxxociate 
editor  of  the  " Danville  Review.” — Another  son, 
James,  lawyer,  b.  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  6 Oct,,  1811 ; 
d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  17  June,  18456,  wax  graduated 


' at  Amherst  in  1831,  studied  law,  and  practised  in 
Louisville-,  Ky.,  and  afterward  in  New  York  «itv. 
He*  removed  to  Brooklyn  in  1848,  was  corporation 
counsel  in  1860-’l,  and  in  1858  was  elected  to  con- 
gress as  a Republican.  He  served  a*  a member  of 
the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  and  the  select 
committee  on  the  seceding  states.  He  was  de- 
feated for  congress  in  1860  and  in  1862,  but  was 
re-elected  in  1864,  and  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  expenditures  in  the  naval  department. 

HUMPHREY,  Herman  Ixdn.  congressman, 
b.  in  Candor,  Tioga  co.,  N.  Y.,  14  March,  IKK).  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  at  sixteen 
became  a merchant's  clerk  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  After 
several  years  in  business  he  studied  law.  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1854,  and  the  next  year  re- 
moved to  Hudson,  Wis„  where  he  practised  his 
profession,  and  soon  afterward  became  district  at- 
torney for  Saint  Croix  county.  He  was  appointed 
county  judge  to  fill  a vacancy  in  1860,  elected  to 
the  full  term  the  next  year,  was  state  senator  in 
1862,  and  a strong  advocate  of  the  administration 
of  President  Lincoln.  He  was  judge  of  the  8fh 
judicial  district  of  Wisconsin  in  18454t-’77.  and  re- 
signed to  take  his  seat  in  congress  as  a Republican, 
serving  from  October,  1877,  till  1883.  In  1886  he 
was  elected  to  tho  legislature. 

HUMPHREY,  James,  printer,  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  in  1747;  d.  there,  10  Feb.,  1810. 
After  receiving  a liberal  education  he  studied 
medicine,  but  afterward  learned  the  printing  busi- 
ness with  William  Bradford,  and  in  January,  1775, 
began  t he  publication  of  the  “ Ledger.  or  the  Vir- 
ginia. Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey 
Weekly  Advertiser."  He  held  for  a time  the  office 
of  clerk  to  the  orphans' court  of  Philadelphia,  and. 
when  called  upon  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
the  colony,  declined  to  do  so,  pleading  the  obliga- 
tion of  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown,  which 
he  hail  taken  to  qualify  himself  for  this  office.  He 
came  to  be  regarded  a Toir,  and  his  Taper  was  de- 
nounced. In  November,  1776,  its  publication  was 
suspended  until  the  British  occupied  the  city, 
when,  on  10  Oct,,  1777,  it  again  appeared,  this 
time  with  the  royal  arms  at  its  head.  When  the 
British  evacuated  the  city,  Humphrey  made  his 
exit,  and.  after  remaining  in  New  York  for  a short 
time,  sailed  for  England,  and  thence  to  Nova 
Scotia,  where  he  opened  a printing-house  and  is- 
sued  tin*  “ Nova  Scotia  Packet. ” This  enterprise 
not  proving  a success,  he  sold  the  paper,  and.  after 
engaging  in  mercantile  business  until  1767,  estab- 
lished a publishing-house  in  Philadelphia. 

HUMPHREYS,  David,  poet,  b.  in  Derby, 
Conn.,  in  Julv.  1752;  d.  in  New  Haven,  Cona.il 
Feb.,  ISIS.  He  was  the  ton  of  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Humphreys,  a Congregational  clergyman.  After 
graduation  at  Yale  in  1771,  he  entered  the  army 
under  Gen.  Samuel  11.  Parsons  at  the  !>oginningof 
the  Revolution  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  was 
attached  to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Putnam  in  1778.  and 
in  1 780  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  tn  Washington, 
which  place  he  retained  until  the  close  of  hostili- 
ties. At  the  siege  of  Yorktown  he  [xtiiicnlarly 
distinguished  himself,  and  was  voted  an  elegant 
*word  by  congress  for  his  gallantry.  While  in  the 
army  he  wrote,  with  JoeT  Barlow  and  Timothy 
1 >wight.  stirring  lyrics  that  were  designed  to  stimu- 
late and  encourage  the  ranks.  On  the  dislsutdiug 
of  the  troni*.  Col.  Humphreys  accompanied  Wash- 
ington to  Mount  Vernon,  und  remained  a member 
of  his  family  for  nearly  a year  It  was  owing  U> 
the  influencr  **  outrun  that  he  was  i^ipointtd 
in  1784  tr  it  ion  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 

Ai  i*  Jefferson,  who  wire  **ut 
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to  negotiate  treaties  of  commerce  anti  amity  with 
Kump-jui  powers.  He  was  absent  on  this  mission 
two  years,  residing  chiefly  in  Paris  and  London. 
Returning  in  1786,  Humphreys  represented  his 
town  in  the  legislature,  anti  joined  with  the“  Hart- 
ford Wits”  in  producing  the  14  Anarchiad ” and 
other  satiric  verse. 
An  edition  of  these 
edited  by  Luther 
O.  Riggs.’  purport- 
ing to  be  44  the 
first  published  in 
book  - form/'  ap- 
peared in  New  Ha- 
ven in  1801.  He 
was  again  invited 
to  Mount  Vernon, 
and  resided  there 
until  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Fed- 
eral government, 
when  he  accompa- 
nied Washington 

to  New  York,  and 

f > _ yv remained  a mem- 

be,.  of  his  ft4mi|y 
until  1790.  In 
that  year  he  was  appointed  the  first  U.  S.  minis- 
ter to  Portugal,  ami  assumed  his  duties  in  1791. 
He  revisited  this  country  in  1794,  at  which  time 
he  was  given  the  general  oversight  of  Barbary 
affairs,  returned  in  1795,  and  soon  afterward  mar- 
ried Miss  Hulklv.  an  English  ludv  of  fortune.  Ho 
Raided  in  all  seven  years  at  Lisbon,  and  was  then 
transferred  to  the  court  at  Madrid  as  minister 
plenipotentiary,  where  he  remained  until  he  was 
succeeded  bv  Charles  (*.  Pinckney  in  1802.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  of  1812,  Connecticut  appointed 
him  to  the  chief  command  of  the  two  regiments 
that  were  organized  under  the  name  of  the 44  Veteran 
Volunteers,”  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  to  private  life. 
On  his  return  from  Spain  he  had  imported  100 
merino  sheep,  and  for  some  time  he  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollens.  He  received  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.  from  Brown  in  1802,  and  from  Dart- 
mouth in  1804,  and  was  elected  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  society  of  London.  Col.  Humphreys  wrote 
much  in  verse,  beginning  while  in  college.  One  of 
his  poems  “An  Address  to  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States  ” (1782).  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions in  this  country  and  in  England,  and  was 
translated  into  French.  His  others  include  one  on 
-TV  Happen—  of  AmAfftAL*  “The  Widow  of 

Malabo*’,"  a tragedy,  translated  from  the  F remit 
of  La  Pierre,  and  44  Poem  on  Agriculture.”  1 1 is 
“Miscellaneous  Works”  (New  York,  1790  ami 
1004)  were  dedicated  to  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld-Liancourt.  who  had  been  the  poet's  friend 
during  bis  residence  in  France. 

HUMPHREYS,  Edward  Rupert,  educator,  h. 

;i  atod  it 

ihrvnitj  of  Cambridge,  studied  medicine, 
and  in  1844  w ns  appointed  to  the  directorship  of 
education  in  Prince  Edward  island.  He  la-cat  nc 
haad  daafical  master  of  the  Merchiston  Castle 
•cademy,  near  Edinburgh.  Scotland,  in  1848.  and 
tn  1849  wan  elected  to  a fellowship  in  the  Educa- 
tional institute  of  Scotland.  In  1859  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  masterof  the  ancient  grain  mnr-w  h • .1 
r.f  t’tu-lt'-nhiun,  where  he  remained  until  1859.  and 
wwied  new  buildings  at  his  own  expense.  In 
1054  to  was  made  president  of  the  College  "f  |»r*  • 
reyaoris  London,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1*59. 
Subsequently  he  came  to  this  country,  settling  m 

iT^, 


Boston.  Mass.,  where  he  has  l>een  assistant  editor 
of  the  44  Boston  Post,”  and  principal  of  the  Boston 
collegiate  school.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
from  King’s  university  ami  King’s  college,  Aber- 
deen. Scotland,  in  1850.  From  1801  till  1808  he 
contributed  a series  of  articles  to  Moore's  44  Masonic 
Magazine,”  on  the  alleviation  of  war's  necessary 
sufferings,  which  had  much  influence-  Among  Ma- 
sonic soldiers.  In  addition  to  various  educational 
works  and  text-boolu,  he  is  the  author  of  “ Les- 
sons on  the  Liturgy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church ” (Boston,  18(10);  and  essays  on  the  “Edu- 
cation of  Military  Officers”  (1802),  on  the  44  Higher 
Education  of  Kurefn*  and  America,"  and  “Ameri- 
ca, Past.  Present,  and  Prospective”  (1870). 

HUMPHREYS,  Hector,  clergyman,  b.  in  Can- 
ton, Conn.,  8 Juno,  1797 ; d.  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  25 
June,  1857.  After  his  graduation  at  Yale  in  1818, 
he  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 
He  was  tutor  in  Trinity  college  from  1824  till  1826, 
professor  of  ancient  languages  from  that  time  till 
1830,  and  librarian  from  1828  till  1830.  From 
1881  till  his  death  he  was  president  of  St.  John's 
college,  AnnafNilis,  and  was  also  professor  of  his- 
tory and  philosophy,  lie  received  the  degree  of 
I).  t>.  from  Trinity  in  1888. 

HCMPIIREY!"),  Joshua,  ship-builder,  b.  in 
Ilaverford,  Delaware co..  Pa.,  17  June,  1751  ;d.  there 
19  Jail.  1838.  II is  grandfather.  Daniel  Humphreys, 
came  frem  Wales  to  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  in 
Ilaverford  in  1682,  buying  a large  tract  of  land, 
where  they  ATM -ted  junker  nieetmgdinu>es,  which 
still  remain  in  possession  of  the  family.  Joshua 
wns  apprenticed  at  an  earlv  age  to  a ship-carpenter 
in  Philadelphia.  Before  tne  completion  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship his  instructor  died,  and  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  establishment.  Here  he  was  soon 
regarded  as  the  first  naval  architect  in  the  coun- 
try. ami  after  the  adoption  <>f  the  constitution  "f 
the  United  States,  when  it  la-eame  necessary  to 
organize  a navy,  he  was  consulted  officially.  Ilia 
views,  which  were  communicated  to  Robert  Mor- 
ris on  6 Jan.,  1793.  ami  subsequently  to  Gen.  Henry 
Knox,  the  secretary  of  war,  were  adopted.  He  was 
the  first  naval  constructor  in  the  United  States, 
and  has  been  called  the  father  of  the  American 
navy.  His  main  idea  was  that  the  ships  should  be 
heavier  in  tonnage  and  artillery  than  their  rates 
would  seem  to  authorize.  They  were  capable  of 
enduring  heavy  battering,  and  inflicting  severe 
injuries  in  a short  space  of  time.  Owing  to  their 
heavy  armament  the  British  called  them  “74’s  in 
disguise.”  His  ships  were  “The  Constitution,” 
“The  Chesapeake,”  “The  Congress,”  “The  Con- 
stellation," “The  President,”  and  “The  United 
States,”  which  last  was  built  under  his  immediate 
direction  in  his  own  shift- yard. — His  brother, 
Charles,  member  of  the  Continental  congress,  b. 
in  Ilaverford,  Pa.,  in  1712  ; d.  there.  11  March, 
1 786.  For  many  years  he  was  successfully  engaged 
in  milling,  ami  was  respected  for, his  integrity  of 
character.  He  was  a member  of  the  previnciaf  as- 
sembly in  1784  and  1775.  and  of  the  general  con- 
gress in  t775-’0 : but.  although  he  opposed  the 
oppressive  measures  of  Great  Britain,  voted  against 
tne  Declaration  of  Independence.  II  is  home, 
known  as  the  “ Mansion  House,”  was  occupied  by 
Lord  Cornwallis  on  his  return  to  Philadelphia 
from  his  reconnoitre  to  Watson’s  ford,  on  the 
Schuykil). — Joshua’s  son,  Clement,  h.  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  25  Jan..  1777;  d.  at  sea  in  1803,  was 
made  the  bearer  of  dispidehes  to  France  during 
John  Adams’s  administration.  Suliseijuontly  he 
engaged  in  the  East  India  trade,  ami  was  l<»st  at 
sea  between  Batavia  ami  Bombay,  for  the  ship 
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“India,"  of  which  ho  was  supercargo,  was  not 
hoard  of  after  1 Aug..  1803. — Another  son,  Sam- 
uel, l>.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  23  Nov.,  1778;  d.  in 
Georgetown,  I).  C\,  16  Aug..  1848,  was  sent  to 
Georgia  by  the  government  at  the  ago  of  eighteen 
to  make  contracts  for  supplying  live-oak  for  a 
navy.  In  1815  he  was  appointed  chief  contractor 
of  the  U.  S.  navv,  which  post  he  held  until  his 
death.  In  1824  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia 
requested  him  to  construct  a duty  for  Russia,  offer- 
ing him  a yearly  salary  of  $60,000.  This  was  re- 
fused by  Mr.  Humphreys,  who  replied:  **  I do  not 
know  that  I possess  the  merits  attributed  to  me, 
but,  be  they  great  or  small.  I owe  them  all  to  the 
flag  of  my  country." — Samuel's  son,  Andrew  At- 
kinson, soldier,  h.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  2 Nov., 
1810 ; d.  in  Washington,  I).  C..  27  Dec.,  1883.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in 
1831.  assigned  to  the  2d  artillery,  and  served  at 
the  academy,  on  garrison  duty,  in  special  work, 
and  in  the  Florida 
cam(>aigri  of  1835. 
InSeptemlier,  1830, 
he  resigned,  and 
was  employed  as  a 
civil  engineer  by 
the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment on  the  plans 
. of  Brandywine 

\ Shoal  lighthouse 

and  Crow  Shoal 
breakwater,  under 
Major  Hart  man 
Bache.  On  7 July, 
1838,  he  was  reap- 
(M>inted  in  the  U.  S. 
army,  with  the  rank 
of  1st  lieutenant 
in  the  corps  of  to- 
pographical engi- 
neers, and  served  in 
charge  of  works  for  the  improvement  of  various 
harlmrs,  and  in  Washington  in  1842-’9  as  assistant 
in  charge  of  the  coast-survey  office.  Meanwhile, 
in  May,  1848,  he  was  promoted  captain,  and  sub- 
sequently was  engaged  in  a to|M>graphieal  and 
hydrographical  survey  of  the  delta  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  with  a view  of  determining  the  most 
practicable  plans  for  securing  it  from  inundation 
and  for  deem-niug  its  channel  at  the  mouth.  He 
was  compelled  by  illness  to  relinquish  the  charge 
of  this  work  in  1851.  and  went  to  Europe,  where 
he  examined  the  river  deltas  of  the  continent, 
studying  the  means  that  were  employed  abroad  for 
protection  against  inundation.  On  his  return  in 
1854  he  was  given  charge  of  the  office  duties  in 
Washington  that  were  connected  with  the  explora- 
tions ami  surveys  for  railroads  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Paciflc.  In  1857  In-  resumed  his  work  on 
the  survey  of  the  Mississippi  delta,  and  published 
in  conjunction  with  Lieut.  Henry  L.  Abbot  a •*  Re- 
port on  the  Physics  ami  Hydraulics  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River * (Philadelphia,  1861 ).  He  was  mode 
major  in  August.  1861, and  after  the  boginningof  the 
civil  war  was  aligned  to  duty  on  Gen.  McClellan's 
staff.  During  the  campaign  on  the  Virginia  jx»n- 
insula  he  was  chief  topographical  engineer  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  ami  was  made  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  on  28  April,  1862.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  Gen.  Humphreys  was  given  command 
of  a division  of  new  troops  in  the  5th  corjis  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  which  he  led  in  the 
Maryland  campaign.  He  was  engaged  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Fredericksburg  and  at  Chancel lomille. 
where  ho  was  posted  on  the  extreme  left  of  the 


army,  and  meanwhile  he  received  the  brevet  of 
colonel  and  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
corps  of  engineers.  He  was  then  transferred  to  the 
command  of  the  2d  division  in  the  3d  corps,  with 
which  he  served  in  the  hattlc  of  Gettysburg  under 
(ten.  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  where  he  was  promoted 
major-general  in  the  volunteer  army.  On  8 July. 
1863,  he  became  chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  Meade,  and 
he  continued  to  All  that  place  till  November,  1*64. 
lie  was  then  given  command  of  the  2d  corps, 
which  was  engaged  under  his  direction  at  the  siege 
of  Petersburg,  the  actions  at  Hatchers  Run,  aud 
the  subseuuent  operat ions,  ending  with  Lee’s  sur 
render.  (Jen.  Humphreys  received  the  brevet  of 
maior-general  in  the  U.  S.  army  for  services  at 
Sailor’s  Creek,  and,  after  the  march  to  Washington, 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania From  December,  1805,  till  August,  1866. 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  Mississippi  levees,  where 
he  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service,  lie 
was  then  made  brigadier-general  and  given  com- 
mand of  the  corps  of  engineers,  the  highest  scien- 
tific appointment  in  the  U.  S.  array,  with  charge 
of  the  engineer  bureau  in  Washington.  This  office 
he  held  until  30  June,  1879,  when  he  was  retired 
at  his  own  request,  serving  during  three  years  on 
inanv  commissions,  including  that  to  examine  into 
canal  mutes  across  the  isthmus  connecting  North 
and  South  America,  and  also  on  the  lighthouse 
Ixvard.  Gen.  Humphreys  was  elected  a member  of 
the  American  philosophical  society  in  1857,  a 
member  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences  in  1863,  and  was  one  of  the  inoorjK>rating 
rnemlx‘rs  of  the  National  academy  of  sciences  in 
the  last-named  year.  He  also  held  honorary  mem- 
lierships  in  foreign  scientific  societies,  m>d  received 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Harvard  in  1868.  His 
literary  lahors  included  several  reports  to  the  gov- 
ernment concerning  the  engineering  work  chi  the 
Mississippi  and  on  railroad  mutes  across  the 
continent,  and  he  contributed  biographical  material 
concerning  Joshua  Humphreys  to  Jas.  Grant  Wil- 
son’s “ History  of  the  Frigate  Constitution."  He 
also  published  **  The  Virginia  Campaigns  of  1*64 
and  1865  " (New  York,  1882).  and  “ From  Gettv> 
burg  to  the  Rapidan  ” (1882). 

HUMPHREYS,  Milton  Wylie,  educator,  U 
in  Greenbrier,  W.  Vo.,  15  Sept,  1844.  He  entered 
Washington  college.  Va.  (now  Washington  and 
I/ee  university),  but  left  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to 
enlist  in  the  Confederate  army.  He  was  a gunner 
in  Bryan's  battery,  and  was  noted  for  his  skill  as  a 
marksman,  making  a practical  study  of  the  prob- 
lem of  a projectile  moving  in  a resisting  medium, 
and  having  his  mathematical  books  thrice  thrown 
out  of  the  limber-box  into  the  rain  bv  his  superior 
officers.  After  the  war  he  re-entered  Washington 
college.,  was  made  tutor  of  Latin,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  Greek  and  I^atin,  and  adjunct  professor  of 
ancient  languages,  and  received  the  degrees  of 
M.  A.  in  1869  from  Washington  and  Ix-e  univer- 
sity, and  Ph,  D.  in  1874  from  I^eipsic  university. 
He  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Greek  in  Vanderbilt 
university  at  its  opening  in  1875,  and  to  that  of 
ancient  languages  in  the  University  of  Texas  at  its 
o|iening  in  1883.  Vanderbilt  university  gave  him 
the  degree  of  LL.  I).  in  1883.  lie  has  published 
numerous  papers  in  the  “Transactions  of  the 
American  Philological  Association.”  of  which  be 
was  president  in  1882.  ami  editions  of  the  “Clouds  ' 
of  Aristophanes,  the  “Antigone”  and  “(Kdipuj 
Tyrannus ” of  Sophocles,  and  the  second  book  of 
Thucydides.  lie  is  editor  for  the  United  States 
and  Canada  of  the  “ Revue  dee  Revues,'*  and  core 
respondent  of  the  “ Philologische  Wochenjohrift. 
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HUMPHREYS,  Thomas  Basil,  Canadian  poli- 
tician, b.  in  Liverpool.  England,  in  1840..  Hr  was 
in  his  native  city,  emigrated  to  British 
Columbia,  and  sat  in  its  legislature  before  the 
union  with  Canada,  lie  was  appointed  a member  f 
of  the  executive  council  mid  minister  of  finance  ; 
and  agriculture  in  February.  1870,  but  resigned  in  j 
July  of  that  year,  and,  on  the  resignation  of  the 
Elliott  administration  in  1*78.  he  was  appointed  t 
provincial  secretary,  lie  represented  Lillooct  in 
the  provincial  parliament  from  1*71  till  1875,  when  j 
he  was  elected  for  Victoria. 

HUMPTON,  Richard,  soldier,  b.  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  nlmut  1733;  d.  in  Chester  county.  Pa.,  j 
21  use.,  1*04.  He  was  a cnplaiti  in  the  Briti-h  j 
army,  and  was  in  the  attack  on  St.  Malo.  While 
stationed  in  the  West  Indies,  he  resigned  his  com-  , 
mission,  came  to  Pennsylvania,  mid  settled  on  one  ; 
of  the  upjM'r  branches  r if  the  Susquehanna.  He  : 
was  appointed  lieutenant -colonel  of  the  “flying 
camp.  10  July.  1770,  and  was  afterward  trails-  j 
ferred  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  1 1th  Pennsylvania  j 
regiment,  took  port  in  the  battle  of  Branny  wine, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  colonel  of  1 he  2d  J 
regiment.  After  peace  was  declared  lie  settled  on 
alarm,  and  was  appoinlrd  adjutant-general  of  mi- 
litia, which  |N*st  he  held  till  his  death. 

HEN.  Ed  ward  Reynolds,  physician,  b.  in  A I-  1 
bunv,  N.  V.,  17  April.  1*42;  d.  in  Stamford,  t’onti.,  1 
14  .March.  1880.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1863.  studied  in  Allnany  medical  college.  re- 
ceived his  diploma  from  the  medical  depart  incut 
of  Columbia  in  1866.  Subsequently  he  si  tidied  in 
Paris  and  l»ndoit,  and  settled  in  practice  in  Al- 
bany. Hr.  Hun  was  a member  of  numerous  medi- 
cal societies  physician  to  several  hospitals,  and 
special  |*tth<»logtst  to  the  New  York  slate  lunatic 
asylum  at  Plica  He  translated  t\  Bouchard** 
"Secondary  regenerations  of  the  Spinal  Cord" 
(Utica.  1*69).  and  contributed  numerous  articles  to 
medical  journals,  which  include  "Trichina  Spi- 
ralis” (1*08) ; **  Pulse  of  the  Insane”  (1*76);  and 
••  ilienmtonm  Anris”  (1870). 

HUNGERFORD.  John  Pratt,  soldier,  b.  in 
Leeds.  Westmoreland  co..  Va.,  in  1760;  d.  in  Twi* 
ford,  Westmoreland  co.,  Va..  21  Dec.,  1 lie 
was  an  officer  in  the  Revolution,  and  servi-d  for 


several  sessions  in  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates, 
la  1*11  he  was  elected  to  congress  as  a Democrat, 
but  served  only  a month,  his  election  being  siicec**- 
fully  contested  by  John  Taliaferro.  1 1 unger ford 
was  elected  to  the  next  congress,  and  served  from 
1819  till  1817.  He  was  in  the  war  of  1*1 2-’ 14.  U*- 
canae  brigadier-general  of  militia  on  the  Potomac, 
and  was  at  one  time  encamped  w ith  his  forces  on 
Arlington  heights.  He  also  commanded  in  sup- 
port of  Com.  David  Porter's  artillery  in  Sqitcinls-r, 
1814.  at  White  House,  on  i’ainunkv  river,  Va. 

HUNGER  FOR II,  William,  lawyer,  b.  in  Wist 
Haddam,  (3onn.,  22  Nov.,  17*6;  d.  in  Hartford, 
Coon.,  15  Jan.,  1878.  He  was  graduated  at  Vale 
in  18d9.  and  studied  law  with  Roger  and  Matthew 
Griswold  in  Lyme.  He  was  admitted  to  the  liar 
in  New  London  in  1*12,  and  practised  in  llnd- 
lyrne  till  1819,  when  he  removed  to  Hartford,  at- 
taining high  rank  in  his  profession,  lie  repre- 
sented East  Haddam  in  the  legislature,  after  his 
removal  to  Hartford  was  several  times  a delegate 
from  that  city,  and  was  a member  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  Connecticut  in  1*1*.  He 
was  a Federalist,  a Whig,  and  in  later  years  a Re- 
publican. Mr.  Hungerford  withdrew  from  general 
practice  in  I860,  but  continued  the  management  of 
«» large  property  until  a few  months  before  Ins 
death.  Yale  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.  I).  in  1856. 


U' 


HCNN'ftl'S,  Ueonre,  Chilian  statesman,  b.  in 
Santiago,  80  Aug..  1881.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
university  of  his  native  city  ill  1855,  and  in  1*56 
was  apfKjintcd  professor  of  jurisprudence  and  |kj- 
litical  science.  In  1858  he  was  elected  to  congress 
for  the  province  of  Cauquenes,  and  was  known  as 
one  of  the  most  elegant  orators  in  defence  of  lib- 
eral principles.  Next  year  he  was  elected  president 
of  tne  lower  house,  and  became  prominent  as  a 
tender  of  the  opposition  against  the  conservative 
government,  for  which  reason  he  was  banished  by 
President  Montt.  He  came  to  the  United  States, 
together  with  his  companion  in  exile.  Vicufla  Mae- 
kenna.  and  studied  the  institutions  of  the  republic. 
At  the  close  of  Monti’s  presidential  term,  in  1861, 
Uunneus  returned  to  Chili,  was  elected  to  congress, 
and  became  speaker.  The  new  president,  Joso 
Joaquin  Perez,  desiring  to  form  an  indejxmdent 
ministry  from  moderate  members  of  both  political 
parties,  called  Htimteus  as  secretary  of  public  in- 
struction and  justice,  and  as  such  he  introduced 
great  improvements  in  both  branches  and  greatly 
augmented  the  number  of  public  schools.  In  1865 
he  was  elected  to  the  senate,  and  contributed  to 
the  termination  of  the  war  between  Spain  and  the 
Pacific  republics.  In  1870  he  was  secretary  of  the 
interior,  and  wan  specially  commissioned  by  the 
government  to  sign  a treaty  of  friendship  and 
commerce  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  envoy,  Rear- 
Admiral  Baron  A.  de  Pets.  In  1872  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  and  in  1873  was  given  by  Presi- 
dent Krrfauriz  the  portfolio  of  the  treasury,  and 
in  1874  he  became  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  at 
the  same  time  occupying  profossorshifw  in  the  uni- 
versity. Since  the  resignation  of  President  ErrA- 
zuriz  in  1*76,  Hunnous  has  continual  to  take  an 
active  part  in  politics  ns  senator,  and  during  the 
war  against  Peru  and  Bolivia  he  was  a member  of 
the  government  council  for  the  direction  of  the 
war.  He  wan  also  ap|H*inted  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Santiago  in  the  placo  of  the  famous 
scientist  Domeyko.  lIunncuK,  liesides  numerous 
educational  works  and  political  pamphlets,  has 
written  “ Historia  polttica  de  Chile”  (Santiago, 
1862) ; **  Ija  ndministrarion  Montt”  (I860);  ” llts- 
torin  de  la  guerre  con  Espafia”  (1866);  and  “His- 
toria  tic  la  guerrn  del  Paciflco”  (1888). 

HUNT,  Benjamin  Faneull,  lawyer,  b.  in 
Watertown,  Mass.,  20  Feb.,  1792;  d.  in  New  York 
city,  5 Dee.,  1857.  lie  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1810,  removed  to  South  Carolina  on  account  of 
the  delicacy  of  his  health,  studied  law  in  Charles- 
ton. and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818.  In  1818 
he  was  elected  to  the  state  house  of  representatives, 
and  was  re|»eatedly  re-elected  until  the  nullification 
crisis,  when  he  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  un- 
popular minority,  and,  while  many  abandoned  the 
cause  fram  interested  motives,  he  remained  one  of 
the  main  props  of  the  Union  party  in  South  Caro- 
lina in  1830-4.  His  name  is  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  nullification  period  by  the  case  of 
the  state  against  Hunt,  in  which  the  question  was 
decided  in  May,  1834,  that  the  new  oath  of  al- 
legiance, called  the  “test-oath,”  that,  was  required 
by  the  act.  of  1833,  was  unconstitutional.  After 
tfie  animosities  springing  from  the  political  con- 
flict had  paved  away,  OoL  Hunt,  as  no  was  called 
from  his  rank  in  the  militia,  was  again  sent  to  the 
legislature,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the  house 
for  many  yours.  He  had  an  extensive  practice  at 
the  har,  and  wan  noted  for  his  eloquence,  and  for 
the  ingenuity  and  pertinacity  with  which  ho  con- 
tested the  eases  that  were  confided  to  him. 

HUNT,  Charles  Sedgwick,  journalist,  b.  in 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  7 April,  1842;  d.  in  New  York 
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city,  15  Oct,  1876.  no  entered  tho  naval  academy 
at  Annapolis  in  1855,  but  left  in  1857,  and  became 
a student  at  Phillips  Andover  academy.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war  ho  entered  the  navy, 
and  became  acting  master  on  the  war-sloop  “Ju- 
niata,’* but  resigned  his  commission  toward  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  entered  Harvard,  where  he 
wa**  graduated  in  1868.  lie  then  became  a report- 
er on  the  New  York  **  Tribune.**  For  a time  ho 
was  financial  editor  of  the  New  York  “ Standard,” 
and  from  1871  to  1873  was  Albany  correspondent 
of  the  “Tribune,”  and  was  instrumental  in  ex- 
posing political  corruption.  In  1873  he  became  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  “Tribune,”  writing  chiefly 
upon  topics  of  finance  and  political  economy.  lie 
was  also  associated  with  John  F.  Cleveland  in  the 
preparation  of  the  “Tribune  Almanac.”  Karlv  in 
1876  ho  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
“Times,  where  he  continued  until  his  death. 

HUNT.  Ezra  M undy,  j diysician,  b.  in  Middlesex 
county,  N.  J.,  4 Jan.,  1830.  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1840,  and  at  the  College  of  physicians 
and  surgeons.  New  York  city,  in  1852.  He  began 
practice  at  Metuchcn.  lectured  on  materia  medica 
in  the  Vermont  medical  college  in  1854,  ami  was 
elected  professor  of  chemistry  there  in  1855,  but 
declined.  Ho  joined  the  volunteer  army  as  regi- 
mental surgeon  in  1862,  ami  in  1863  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a hospital  in  Baltimore.  Md.  He  has 
lieen  president  of  the  American  public  health  asso- 
ciation, and  has  contributed  papers  to  eight  vol- 
umes of  “ Public  Health.’*  Since  1876  he  has  heen 
secretary  of  tho  New  Jersey  board  of  health,  pre- 
paring all  its  reports,  and  since  1881  has  conducted 
tho  sanitary  department  in  the  New  York  “ Inde- 
pendent.” He  was  a delegate  to  the  International 
medical  congresses  at  lxmdon  (1881)  and  Copen- 
hagen (1884).  His  residence  is  in  Trenton,  N.  J. 
He  is  instructor  in  hygiene  in  the  State  normal 
school.  In  1883  he  received  the  degree  of  Sc.  D. 
from  Princeton.  He  is  the  author  of  “ Patients’ 
and  Physicians*  Aid”  (New  York,  1859);  “ Physi- 
cians* Counsels”  (Philadelphia,  1859);  “Alcohol  as 
a Food  ami  Medicine**  (New  York.  1877);  and 
“Principles  of  Hygiene,  together  with  the  Essen- 
tials of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  **  (New  York, 
1887);  also  of  works  on  religious  subjects,  especially 
“Grace  Culture”  (Philadelphia,  1805)  ami  “ Bible 
Notes  for  Daily  Readers”  (New  York,  1870). 

HUNT,  Freeman,  publisher,  b.  in  Quincy,  Mass., 
21  March,  1804 ; d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  2 March, 
1858.  He  entered  the  office  of  the  Boston  “ Even- 
ing Gazette  " at  the  age  of  twelve,  learned  the  trade 
of  printing,  ami  while  connected  with  the  Boston 
“Traveller”  obtained  promotion  by  sending  to  the 
editor  articles  evincing  journalistic  talent.  Soon 


and  after  his  death  was  continued  as  an  independ- 
ent publication  till  1870,  sixty-three  volumes  hav- 
ing been  issued,  when  it  was  converted  into  a 
weekly,  and  merged  in  the  “ Commercial  ami  Fi- 
nancial Chronicle.'*  The  statistical  and  other  in- 
formation collected  in  this  magazine  was  valuable, 
trustworthy,  and  useful,  not  only  to  merchants, 
but  to  all' persons  concerned  in  practical  affairs. 
Mr.  Hunt's  publications  in  book-form  include  - An- 
ecdotes and  Sketches  of  Fcuittle  Character”  (Bos- 
ton, 1830);  “American  Anecdotes,  Original  and 
Selected,  by  an  American**  (2  vols.,  1830);  ” Com- 
prehensive Atlas”  (New  York,  1H34) ; “Letters 
alxnit  tho  Hudson  River  and  its  Vicinity.”  which 
had  appeared  in  “The  Traveller”  (1836;  3d  cd., 
enlarged.  1837);  “Lives  of  American  Merchants*’ 
(2  vola,  1856-*7) ; and  “ Wealth  and  Worth,  a Col- 
lection of  Morals,  Maxims,  and  Miscellanies  for 
Merchants”  (New  York.  1858). 

HUNT,  Harriot  Kezio,  physician,  b.  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  in  1805 ; d.  there,  £ Jan..  1875.  She 
was  a teacher  in  1827,  studied  medicine  under  I>r. 
Valentine  Mott  in  1838,  and  opened  an  office  in 
1835,  Iteing  probably  the  earliest  female  practi- 
tioner in  the  United  States.  In  1843  she  founded  in 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  a ladies’  physiological  society, 
which  had  fifty  members.  Sne  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Harvard  medical  lectures  in  1847.  hut 
was  refused.  In  1853  the  Woman's  medical  college 
of  Philadelphia  conferred  on  her  the  degree  of 
M.  I).  She  was  a noted  lecturer  on  woman  suffrage, 
sanitary  reform,  and  other  subjects.  In  paying 
taxes  on  her  real  estate  she  filed  annually,  for 
twenty-five  years,  a protest  against  taxation  with- 
out representation.  She  mwkhed  “ Glamvs  anil 
Glimj>ses,  or  Fifty  Years’ Social,  in< ’lading  Twenty 
Years’  Professional  Life  ” (Boston.  1856). 

HUNT,  Henry  Jackson,  soldier,  b.  in  Detroit, 
Mich..  14  Sept.,  1819.  His  grandfather,  Thomas 
(1754- 1 H0U),  served  in  the  Revolution,  ami  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was 
colonel  of  the  1st  in- 
fantry; and  his  fa- 
ther, Samuel  W.,  lieu- 
tenant in  the  3d  in- 
fantry, died  in  Sep- 
tetnber,  1829.  Henry 
accompanied  his  fa- 
ther tin  the  expedi- 
tion that  established 
Fort  Leavenworth  in 
1827,  and,  after  at- 
tending school  in  Mis- 
souri, entered  the  U. 

S.  military  academy, 
where  he  was  gradu- 


after  his  apprenticeship  was  over  he  established  ated  in  1839.  He  X/f*  . - C J]  J 
“The  Ladi<»'  Magazine,”  with  Sarah  J.  Hale  as  I served  in  the  2d  artil-  r / t/Wsvy  y /yUA+r* 
editor,  which  was  very  successful.  He  sold  this,  I lery  on  the  frontier  * 

and  renewed  the  publication  of  the  “ Penny  Maga- 


zine,” which  proved  profitable,  but  which  he  aban 
doned  to  become  managing  director  of  the  Bewick 
com(winy,  uti  association  of  authors,  artists,  print- 
ers, and  iKKikbimlers.  While  connected  with  this 
society,  he  founded  ami  became  editor  of  the 
“ American  Magazine  of  Useful  and  Entertaining 
Knowledge.”  He  also  published  in  Boston  the 
“Juvenile  Miscellany.”  In  1831  he  removed  to 
New  York  ami  established  “The  Traveller,”  a 
weekly  paper.  In  1837  he  projected  “ The  Mer- 
chants’ Magazine,”  the  first  number  of  which  was 
issued  in  July,  1839.  In  1845  he  published  the 
first  volume  of  the  “ Library  of  Commerce.” 
“ Hunt's  Merchants’  Magazine  ” was  conducted  by 
its  founder  to  the  end  of  the  thirty-eighth  volume. 


during  the  Canndn  border  disturbances  of  that  rear, 
in  garrisons  at  Fort  Adams,  It.  I..  and  Fort  Colum- 
bus and  Fort  Hamilton.  N.  Y„  and  on  recruiting 
service  till  18  June,  1846,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
1st  lieutenant.  During  the  Mcxicnn  war  lie  was 
brevet  ted  captain  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and 
Chiirubusco,  and  major  ut  Chapultepec.  and  be  wit* 
at  Vera  (’ruz.  Ccrro  Gordo,  San  Antonio.  Moline 
del  Rev,  where  he  was  twice  wounded,  and  at  the 
capture  of  the  oitv  of  Mexico.  He  wa*  then  on 
frontier  duty  till  the  civil  war,  with  the  exception 
of  service  in'  1850-*7  ami  1858-'00on  a board  to  re- 
vise the  system  of  light-nrtillcrv  tactics.  He  had 
become  enptuin,  28  Sept.,  1 852,  was  promotid  to 
major,  14  May,  1861,  and  commanded  the  artillery 
on  the  extreme  left  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  He 
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TMfi  chief  of  artillery  in  the  defences  of  Washing- 
ton from  July  to  September,  1861,  und  on  28  Sept, 
became  aide  to  Gen.  McClellan  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  In  1861- *2  he  was  president  of  a board  to 
test  rifled  field-guns  and  projectiles,  ami  organized 
tlu*  artillery  reserve  of  tne  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
commanding  it  in  the  pen  insular  campaign  of  1862. 
In  September,  1862.  hp  was  made  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,  and  became  chief  of  artillery  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac, holding  the  office  till  the  close 
of  the  war.  and  taking  an  act  ive  part  in  all  the  bat- 
tles that  were  fought  bv  that  army  in  1862-’5.  lie 
was  brevetted  colonel,  o July,  1863,  for  his  services 
at  Gettysburg,  major-general  of  volunteers.  6 July, 
1864.  for  “ faithful  and  highly  meritorious  services  " 
in  the  campaign  from  the  tfapidan  to  Petersburg, 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army  for  his  ser- 
vices in  the  campaign  ending  with  Ix»c*s  surrender, 
and  major-general, XT.  S.  army,  18  March,  18415,  for 
services  during  the  war.  He  was  president  of  the 
permanent  art  illery  board  in  1866,  and  then  com- 
manded various  forts,  being  promoted  to  colonel  of 
the  5th  artillery,  4 April,  1869.  He  was  retired  from 
active  service,  14  Sept..  1883,  ami  is  now  (1887) 
governor  of  the  Soldiers*  home,  Washington,  I).  ('. 
Gen.  Hunt  has  published  **  Instruction  for  Field 
Artillery"  (Philadelphia,  18430),  and  is  the  author 
of  various  f»»pers  on  artillery,  projectiles, and  army 
organization.  In  1886  he  mntribnted  to  the  “ Cen- 
tury **  three  articles  on  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 
—His  brother,  Lewi*  Cass,  soldier,  b.  in  Fort 
Howard,  Green  Hay,  Wis.,  23  Feb.,  1824;  d.  in 
Fort  Union,  New  Mexico,  41  Sept,  1886,  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  U.  S.  military  aca4lcmv  in  1847,  and 
aligned  to  the  infantry.  He  Ijeeame  captain,  23 
May.  1853,  and  served  on  the  Pacific  coast  till  the 
civil  war.  lie  was  stationed  in  Washington  terri- 
tory in  1839,  when  Gen.  Harney  occupied  San  Juan 
island  in  Puget  sound,  which  was  then  claimed  by 
Great  Britain,  and,  when  a joint  occupation  of  the 
island  by  British  and  U.  S.  forces  was  arranged 
by  Gen.  Scott,  was  chosen  to  command  the  Ameri- 
can detachment.  After  serving  in  the  first  port  of 
the  peninsular  campaign  of  1862,  he  became  on  21 
May  of  that  year  colonel  of  the  92d  New  York 
regiment,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Fair  Oaks. 
He  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  29 
Nov.,  1862.  and  in  the  winter  of  1862- *3  served  in 
North  Carolina,  receiving  the  brevet  of  colonel  for 
gallantry  at.  Kinston.  Flo  was  made  major  in  the 
14th  infantry,  8 June,  1863,  bad  charge  of  the  draft 
rendezvous  at  New  Haven.  Conn.,  in  184!3-'4.  and, 
after  special  duty  in  Missouri  and  Kansas,  com- 
manded the  defences  of  New  York  harbor  in 
ISW-'fi.  He  was  brevet  ted  brigadier-general  in 
the  regular  army.  13  March,  18433.  for  his  services 
in  the  war,  and  afterward  commanded  various 
Porta,  becoming  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  20th  in- 
fantry. 29  March,  1808.  He  was  transferred  to  the 
4th  infantry  on  23  Feb.,  1881,  and  promoted  to 
colonel  of  the  14th  infantry  on  11)  Mar. 

HUNT,  Isaac,  lawyer,  b.  in  Barbados*,  W.  I.,  in 
1751;  d.  in  London,  England,  in  1300.  He  was  the 
•on  of  the  Ear.  Inc  Hunt,  motor  of  St.  Michaels, 
Bridgetown,  HarlxtdoA,  and  the  father  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  the  jaiet.  He  was  sent  to  Philadelphia 
to  be  educated,  and  in  1783  was  graduated  lit  the 
college  in  that  city  (now  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania). lie  read  law.  was  admitted  to  the  lair  in 
17415,  and  engaged  in  practice.  In  1763  henpplied 
to  the  college  for  his  degree  as  master  of  arts, 
which  was  refused  him  by  the  trustees  oil  tech- 
nical pounds.  He  renewed  his  application  the  next 
year,  out  was  refusal  on  the  ground  of  his  being  the 
"author  and  publisher  of  several  scurrilous  and 


scandalous  pieces,"  among  which  were  **  A Letter 
from  a Gentleman  in  Transylvania  to  his  Friend  in 
America"  (1764),  “A  Humble  Attempt  at  Scur- 
rility," and  “The  Sutatancc  of  an  Exercise  had 
this  Morning  in  Scurrility  llall  ” (1785).  All  of 
these  hail  been  published  anonymously.  The 
trustees  finally,  in  1771.  conferred  the  degree.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he  became  an  ac- 
tive loyalist,  and  was  at  one  time  mobbed  for  {joint- 
ing out  to  Hie  owner  of  a book-store  a volume  of 
reports  of  trials  for  high  treason  as  a proper  book 
for  John  Adams  to  read.  He  also  wrote  |aimphlets 
in  support  of  the  crown,  which  led  to  his  arrest 
and  imprisonment,  but  he  bribed  the  sentinel  of 
the  prison,  and  made  his  escape  to  Barbodoes  and 
thence  to  England.  He  was  soon  afterward  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  liv  I)r.  Lowth,  then  bishop 
of  Ismdon,  and  preached  fora  time  in  Rentinck 
chapel.  Paddington.  The  Duke  of  Chandos  heard 
him  at  Southgate,  and  wan  so  pleased  with  his 
preaching  that  he  invited  him  to  become  tutor  to 
his  nephew,  Mr.  Leigh,  which  the  preacher  did, 
and  remained  in  the  duke's  family  for  several  years. 
During  this  time  CoL  John  Trumbull,  son  of  Gov. 
Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  went  to  London  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  in  art  under  Benjamin  West.  He 
j was  suspected  by  the  government  to  la*  a spy,  and 
was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  Hunt,  in 
, conjunction  with  Wert,  was  chiefly  instrumental 
I in  securing  his  release.  Some  year*  before  Hunts 
I death  he  became  a Unitarian.  Besides  the  publi- 
cations named.  Hunt  was  the  author  of  “The  Po- 
litical Family,  or  a Discourse  pointing  out  the 
Uecipnx’al  Advantages  which  flow  from  an  Un- 
interrupted Union  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
American  Colonies"  (Philadelphia,  1775):  and 
“ Right  of  Englishmen,  an  Antidote  to  the  Poison 
j of  Thomas  Paine"  (London.  179I)u  See  the 
| “ Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt"  (London,  1870); 
[ and  also  the  “Autobiography  of  John  Trumbull" 
(New  York  and  Ix>ndon,  lKFl). 

HUNT,  JeUedlah,  poet,b.  in  Candor.  Tioga  co., 

I N,  Y.,  28  Dec.,  1815.  His  father,  Jcdediah,  was  ft 
' captain  of  New  York  volunteers  at  the  l tattle  of 
Lundy's  lane.  The  son  emigrated  to  Ohio  alxrnt 
1840.  and  became  a merchant  in  Chilo,  Clermont 
co.  lie  contributed  lyric  jioems  ami  prose  arti- 
cles to  “Graham's  Magazine,”  to  the  New  York 
“ Home  Journal,"  and  to  the  u Genius  of  t he  West " 
and  other  western  journals,  and  published  “ The 
Cottage  Maid. a Tale  in  Rhyme”  (Cincinnati,  1847). 

HUNT,  John  fi’esler,  physician,  lx  in  Grove- 
land,  Livingston  to.,  N.  Y.,  10  OcL,  1834.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Wesleyan  seminary,  Lima,  N.  Y., 
and  graduated  at  the  University  medical  college, 
New  York  city,  in  1859.  Ho  served  on  the  house 
surgical  staff  in  Bellevue  hospital.  Now  York  city, 
and  began  practice  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  In  May, 
1861,  he  was  commissioned  h s surgeon  of  a New 
York  regiment,  and  served  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
where  he  was  remarkably  successful  in  treating  the 
disease  that  became  known  as  Chickahoininy  fever. 
In  May,  18412,  he  was  made  brigade-surgeon  of  vol- 
unteers, and  placed  in  charge  of  the  Mill  Creek 
hospital,  near  Fortress  Monroe.  There  he  demon- 
strated the  practicability  of  thoroughly  ventilating 
i a large  building  crowded  with  wounded  men.  In 
j August,  1862,  he  was  attacked  with  fever,  and  re- 
i turned  to  the  north.  He  resigned  from  the  army, 
and  after  months  of  illness  resumed  his  practice. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Jersey  City 
! charity  hospital,  and  first  president  of  its  medical 
board.  He  has  read  papers  before  the  Hudson 
County  medical  society,  and  contributed  to  the 
, “Transactions"  of  the  New  Jersey  medical  socii 
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HUNT,  Robert  Woolaton,  metallurgist,  b.  in  ] 
FnlLsington,  Bucks  co.,  Pa^  0 Dec,,  1838.  lie  re-  | 
ceived  his  early  education  in  Covington,  Ky.,  and  i 
then  studied  analytical  chemistry  with  James  C.  , 
Booth  and  Thomas  H.  Garrett  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
During  the  civil  war  he  was  commandant  of  (amp  1 
Curtin.  Harrisburg,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  i 
Meanwhile  he  had  become  associated  with  the  Cam- 
bria iron  company  as  chemist,  and  in  July,  1860. 
established  the  first  analytical  laboratory  connected 
with  any  iron  or  steel  works  in  the  United  States. 
Subsequently  he  assisted  George  Fritz  in  construct- 
ing the  Bessemer  steel  works  of  the  Cambria  com- 
pany. and  after  1868  was  superintendent  of  that 
department,  also  having  charge  during  1865-*6  of 
the  experimental  steel  works  in  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
He  was  called  to  the  charge  of  the  Bessemer  steel 
works  of  John  A.  Griswold  and  Co.,  in  Troy,  N.  Y., 
in  1 8731 : was  made  general  superintendent  of  the 
Albany  anil  Rensselaer  iron  and  steel  company  in 
1875;  and  in  1885  of  its  successor,  the  Troy  steel 
and  iron  company.  The  works  of  the  various  Troy 
companies  with  which  he  has  been  connected  have 
been  rebuilt  and  extended  under  his  supervision. 
Mr.  Hunt  has  obtained  patents  for  improvements 
in  bottom  casting  of  steel  ingots,  for  making  spe- 
cial soft  Bessemer  steel,  for  a recar burizer  for  Bes- 
semer steel,  also  a series  relating  to  automatic 
tables  for  rolling-mills,  and  one  for  a feeding-in 
device  for  the  same  kind  of  mills.  In  1880  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  t rustees  of  the  Rensselaer  poly- 
technic institute.  Mr.  Hunt  is  a member  of  tfre 
American  society  of  civil  engineers,  and  of  the 
American  society  of  mechanical  engineers,  and  was 
president  of  the  American  institute  of  mining  en- 

frjneere  in  1883-*4.  His  contributions  to  literature 
i a ve  consisted  of  technical  papers  in  the  transac- 
tions of  societies  of  which  he  is  a member. 

HUNT,  Samuel,  clergyman,  b.  in  Attleboro, 
Mass.,  18  March,  1810  ; d.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  28  July, 
1878.  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1882,  taught 
at  Southampton,  Mass.,  and  Southampton,  L.  I., 
and  studied  theology  in  the  seminaries  at  Andover  1 
and  Princeton,  and  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  Ide, 
of  West  Medway,  Mass.  He  was  pastor  of  a Con- 
gregational church  in  Natick.  Mass.,  from  1889  till 
1850.  and  of  the  church  in  Franklin,  Mass.,  from 
1850  till  1864.  In  the  latter  vear  he  became  super- 
intendent  of  education  for  the  American  mission- 
ary association,  and  labored  to  establish  schools 
among  the  freedmen.  In  1868  he  exchanged  this 
office  for  that  of  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  senate  commit-  i 
tee  on  military  affuirs,  and  in  1878-  ’5  acted  as  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Vice-President  Henry  Wilson.  I 
He  assisted  5lr.  Wilson  in  writing  t he  **  Rise  and  | 
Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America,**  and  com-  1 
pleted  the  work  after  the  latter’s  death.  He  also  ! 
prepared  and  arranged  for  publication  Mr.  Wilson’s 
papers.  His  published  works  are  "Letters  to  the 
Avowed  Friends  of  Missions,”  “ Political  Duties  of 
Christians,”  ami  **  Puritan  Hymn  and  Tune  Book.”  I 
He  left  unfinished  **  Religion  in  Politics.” 

HUNT,  Theodore  W hitcflcld,  author,  b.  in 
Metuchen,  N.  J.,  19  Feb.,  1844.  He  was  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1865,  and  after  teaching  and  study- 
ing in  the  Union  seminary  of  New  York  city,  en- 
tered Princeton  theological  seminary,  where  he 
spent  one  year,  and  was  graduated  in  1869.  In 
1868-’71  he  was  tutor  in  Princeton,  and.  after  spend-  , 
ing  two  years  in  the  University  «>f  Berlin,  became 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature.  In  j 
1880  Lafayette  college  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  Ph.  D.  Prof.  Hunt  has  contributed  to  reviews  i 
and  periodicals,  and  has  published  “ Caedmon’s 
Exodus  and  Daniel”  (Boston,  1888);  "Principles  j 


of  Written  Discourse”  (Now  York,  1884);  and 
" English  Prpae  and  Prose  Writers”  (1887). 

HUNT,  Thomaa,  physician,  b.  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  18  May,  1808;  d.  in  New  Orleans,  I^a.,  80 
March,  1867.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1829,  liegan  to  practise  in 
Charleston,  and  in  1882-*6  won  distinction  by  his 
successful  treatment  of  cholera.  He  then  removed 
to  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  a founder  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana  and  its  first  professor  of  anat- 
omy. Dr.  Hunt  was  house-surgeon  to  the  Charity 
hospital,  president  of  the  Physioo-raedical  society 
of  New  Orleans  and  in  1866  of  the  University  of 
Ijouisiana.  He  was  a contributor  to  the  medical 
journals,  and  wrote  on  yellow  fever,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  which  he  was  especially  successful. 

HUNT,  Thomas  Poagc,  clergyman,  b.  in  Char- 
lotte county,  Va.,  in  1794  ; d.  in  Wyoming  valley. 
Pa.,  5 Dec.,  1876.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Hamp- 
den Sidney  college  in  1818,  studied  theology,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1824.  After  officiating  in 
several  churches  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  he 
became  a temperance  lecturer,  and  attained  a wide 
reputation.  He  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1886, 
and  in  1889  to  Wyoming  valley,  where  he  afterward 
resided.  Ho  was  agent  for  Lafayette  college  in 
1840-’5.  Ho  published  “ History  of  Jesse  Johnson 
and  his  Times,"  “ It  will  not  Injure  me,”  “ Death 
by  Measure,”  “Wedding-Days  of  Former  Time#,” 
and  " Liquor-Selling,  a History  of  Fraud.” 

HUNT,  Thomas  Starry,  scientist,  b.  iu  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  5 Sept.,  1826.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  his  native  town,  and  there  began  the 
study  of  medicine,  but  soon  almndoned  it  for  that 
of  chemistry,  which  he  followed  in  New  Haven 
under  the  younger  Silliinan.  Meanwhile  he  also 
noted  as  assistant  in 
chemistry  to  the  elder 
Sillimau  in  the  Yale 
laboratory,  and,  after 
spending  two  years  in 
New  Haven,  he  was 
offered  the  appoint- 
ment of  chemical  as- 
sistant in  the  newly 
established  school  of 
agricultural  chemis- 
try in  Edinburgh, 

Scotland,  which  he 
declined  in  order  to 
accept  that  of  chem- 
ist and  mineralogist 
to  the  geological  sur- 
vey of  ( 'anada,  under 
Sir  William  E.  I^ogan. 

He  continued  in  this 
office  until  1872,  and 
also  held  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  Laval  univer- 
sity, delivering  his  lectures  in  'French,  from  1856 
till  1862.  and  a similar  professorship  from  1862 
till  1868  at  McGill  university.  In  1872  he  became 
professor  of  geology  in  the  Massachusetts  insti- 
tute of  technology,  succeeding  William  B.  Rogers, 
holding  that  chair  until  1878,  and  since  that  time 
has  held  no  official  appointment.  Early  in  his  ca- 
reer he  became  known  by  a series  of  papers  on 
theoretical  chemistry,  which  apftenred  in  Silliman’s 
"American  Journal  of  Science”  from  1848  till 
1851.  Hunt  developed  a system  of  organic  chem- 
istry that  was  essentially  his  own.  in  which  all 
chemical  compounds  were  shown  to  la*  formed  on 
simple  types  represented  by  one  or  more  molecules 
of  water  or  hydrogen.  An  account  of  the  de- 
velopment of  this  subject  will  Ik*  found  in  his  pa- 
lter read  at  the  centennial  of  chemistry  that  was 
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held  in  Northumberland,  Pa.,  August,  1874,  en-  I survey  of  Canada,  the  transactions  of  learned  so- 
dded “ A Century’s  Progress  in  Chemical  Theory.”  cieties.  and  scientific  periodicals.  He  has  published 
His  researches  on  the  equivalent  volumes of  liquids  in  book-form  “Chemical  and  Geological  Essays” 
and  solids  were  a remarkable  anticipat ion  of  those  (Boston,  1874);  44  Azoic  Rocks”  (Philadelphia, 
of  Duruas,  while  in  his  inquiries  into  the  polymerism  1878);  “Mineral  Physiology  and  Physiography” 
of  mineral  species  he  has  opened  anew  field  for  (Boston,  1886);  “A  New  fiuMs  for  Chemistry” 
mineralogy,  as  set  forth  in  his  t>aper  on  the 44  01k  (1887);  and  has  in  preparation  (1887)  44  Mineralogy 
ject*  and  Method  of  Minanlogy  ’;  but  these  philo-  according  to  a Natural  System.” 
sophical  studies  have  been  only  incidental  to  his  HUNT,  Timothy  Atwater,  naval  officer,  b.  in 
labors  in  chemical  mineralogy  and  chemical  ge-  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1805 ; d.  there,  21  Jan.,  1884. 
ology.  Hunt’s  researches  into  the  chemical  and  He  was  educated  at  Yale,  entered  the  navy  as  mid- 
mineral  composition  of  rocks  have  probably  been  shipman  in  1825,  liecatne  lieutenant  in  1836,  coin- 
more  extended  than  those  of  any  other  contempo-  mander  in  1855,  captain  in  1862,  commodore  in 
rary  scientist.  The  names  l.aur-nl  inn  and  Huro-  I 1863,  and  was  retired  in  1877.  He  commanded 
man,  applied  to  the  earliest  known  rocks  on  this  | the  supply  ship** Electro”  in  the  Mexican  war,  the 
continent,  were  given  by  him  to  the  two  subdivis-  44  Narragansett  ” at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war, 
ions  of  the  Kozoie  period.  From  hia  long  series  of  iu  1861,  and  was  then  attached  to  the  Pacific 
investigations  of  the  lime  and  magnesia  salts  he  squadron.  Ho  was  ordered  homo  in  1863,  and 
was  enabled  to  explain  for  the  first  time  the  true  was  inspector  of  ordnance  till  1867,  when  he  was 
relations  of  gypsums  and  dolomites,  and  to  ex-  | assigned  to  special  duty  at  New  London,  Conn, 
plain  their  origin  by  direct  deposition.  His  views  From  1870  till  his  retirement  he  was  on  the  re- 
on  this  subject  have  found  a wide  recognition  served  list,  residing  in  New  Haven.  Conn, 
among  geologists.  The  phenomena  of  volcanoes  HUNT,  Ward,  jurist,  b.  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  14 
and  igneous  rooks  have  been  discussed  bv  him  from  June,  1810;  d.  in  Washington,  I>.  C..  24  March, 
a new  point  of  view,  and  he  has  revived  and  en-  1886.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  in  1838,  stud ied 
forced  the  almost  forgotten  hypothesis  that  the  law  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  ami  practised  his  nrnfes- 
aoureoof  these  is  to  be  found  in  chemical  reactions,  sion  for  many  years  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  where  m*  was 
He  has  also  sought  to  harmonize  the  facts  of  dy-  mayor  in  1844.  He  wusu  ineinburof  the  New  York 
namical  geology  with  the  theory  of  a solid  globe,  j legislature  in  1888,  but  took  little  interest  in  poli- 
His  views  on  twre  questions  will  be  found  in  an  ! tics,  and  devoted  himself  to  jurisprudence.  In 
essay  on  “The  Chemistry  of  the  Kart h " in  the  re-  ) 1865  he  was  elected  to  the  New  York  court  of  ap- 
nort  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  for  1869.  while  I js»als,  ami  in  1M?2  he  was  appointed  associate  jus- 
nis  conclusions  on  manv  points  of  goology  are  ern-  I tice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court.  For  the  next  few 
bodied  in  his  address  delivered  as  retiring  presi-  years  he  was  allotted  to  the  second  circuit,  includ- 
dent  before  the  American  association  for  the  ad-  | mg  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont.  The 
vancemcnt  of  sciouoe  at  Indianapolis  in  1871.  He  | failure  of  his  health  induced  congress  in  1882  to 
wan  the  first  to  make  known  the  deposits  of  plios-  grant  his  retirement  on  a pension.  Union  and 
phates  of  lime  in  Canada,  and  to  call  attention  to  Rutgers  colleges  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.  1). 
its  commercial  vjil up  us  a fertilizer.  The  chemical  HUNT,  Washington,  governor  of  New  York, 
and  geological  relations  of  petroleum  have  been  b.  in  Windham,  N.  Y„  5 Aug.,  1811;  d,  in  New 
carefully  investigated  by  him.  and  he  has  stu< lied  York  city,  2 Feb..  1867.  He  received  a oomnion- 
in  detail  the  salt  deposits  of  Ontario.  During  the  school  education,  licgan  to  study  law  at  the  age  of 
later  years  of  his  connection  with  the  geological  eighteen,  and  was  admitted  to  the  har  in  1834  at 
survey  of  Canada,  its  administrative  detail*  were  Lockport,  N.  Y..  where  he  began  practice.  In  1836 
under  his  charge.  During  1875-’6  he  was  con-  he  was  aiqiointod  first  judge  of  Niagara  county, 
nected  with  the  geological  survey  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  elected  to  congress  as  a Whig  in  1842,  and 
In  1859  he  invented  a pennammt  green  ink,  which  twice  re-elected,  serving  from  4 Dec.,  1843,  to  8 
has  been  very  extensively  used,  ami  gave  the  name  March,  1849.  In  1849  lie  was  elected  comptroller 
of  M green l wick  ” currency  to  the  bills  which  were  of  the  state,  ami  in  1850  was  chosen  governor, 
printed  with  it.  He  is  a popular  speaker  on  scien-  defeating  Horatio  Seymour,  the  Democratic  candi- 
tifle  subjects,  and  has  delivered  two  courses  of  date.  In  1852  he  was  again  a candidate  for  the 
lectures  before  the  Lowell  institute  in  Boston.  He  governorship,  but  was  beaten  by  Seymour,  lie 
served  on  juries  at  the  world's  fair  in  Paris  in  1855  then  retireu  to  his  farm  near  Lockjiort.  In  1856 
and  in  1867,  U*ing  mode  an  officer  of  the  legion  he  was  temporary  chairman  of  the  Whig  national 
of  honor  on  the  latter  occasion,  and  was  also  one  of  convention,  which  was  the  last  one  over  held, 
the  judges  at  the  world’s  fair  in  Philadelphia  in  After  the  dissolution  of  the  party  he  became  a 
1878.  Thu  degree  of  LL.  I>.  was  given  to  nim  by  Democrat,  and  in  1860  was  tendered  the  I>emo- 
McOill  in  1857,  that  of  Sc.  I).  by  Laval  in  185A,  erotic  nomination  for  vice-president  of  the  United 
and  that  of  LL.  D.  by  Cambridge,  England,  in  States,  but  declined,  ne  was  a delegate^  to  the 
1881.  He  is  a member  of  many  societies,  and.  be-  I Chicago  convention  in  1864,  ami  to  the  National 
sides  having  held  the  presidency  of  the  American  | union  convention  of  1866.  Mr.  Hunt  was  prnmi- 
aMtxnation  for  the  advancement  of  science  in  1871,  , nent  in  the  counsels  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Has  filled  a like  office  in  the  American  institute  of  church,  and  a frequent  delegate  to  its  conven- 
miniog  engineers  in  1877,  in  the  American  cherai-  tions. — Ills  brother,  Edward  Blssell,  military 
rol  society  in  1880,  and  in  the  Royal  society  of  engineer,  b.  in  Livingston  county,  N.  Y.,  15  June, 
Canada  in  1884.  In  1876  he  organized,  in  concert  1822;  d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,2  Oct„  1863,  was  gradu- 
with  American  and  European  geologists,  the  Inter-  ated  at  the  U.  S,  military  academy  in  1845,  entered 
national  geological  congress,  and  was  made  sec  re-  the  corps  of  engineers,  was  commissioned  an  2d 
Ury  at  its  first  meeting,  held  in  Paris  in  1878,  and  lieutenant  in  Decemher,  1845.  and  was  employed  as 
vice-presidontat  the  meetingheld  in  Bologna.  Italy,  assistant  professor  of  civil  ami  military  engineering 
in  Iwl.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  National  at  West  Point  in  ls46-'9,  afterwan!  in  thu  coast 
“*d*my  of  sciences  in  18Tb  and  in  1859  a fellow  survey,  and  iu  the  construction  of  fortifications 
of  the  Royal  society  of  London.  HU  bibliography  and  lighthouses.  lie  became  a captain  on  1 July, 
includes  upward  of  200  titles  of  separate  papers  1859,  while  engaged  in  the  construction  of  defensive 
that  have  appeared  in  reports,  of  too  geological  works  at  Key  mist,  and  was  instrumental  in  pre- 
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venting  the  forts  of  southern  Florida  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war.  In  1802  he  served  as  chief 
engineer  of  the  department  of  the  Shenandoah. 
He  was  subsequently  employed  in  erecting  fortifi- 
cations on  Long  Island  sound,  and  in  April,  1882, 
was  detailed  to  perfect  and  construct  a batten*  for 
firing  under  water,  which  was  invented  by  him,  and 
which  he  called  the  "sea  miner/’  lie  was  pro- 
moted major  on  3 March,  1863.  While  making 
experiment.*  with  his  submarine  battery,  he  was 
suffocated  by  the  escaping  gases,  and  killed  by 
falling  into  tho  hold  of  the  vessel.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Prof.  Nathan  W.  Fiske.  (See  Jackson. 
Helen  Maria  Fiske.)  He  contributed  papers  to 
the  “Transact ions”  of  the  American  association 
for  the  advancement  of  science,  and  to  several 
litcrnn*  and  scientific  periodicals. 

HUNT,  William,  surgeon,  b.  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  26  Sept..  1825.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  studied  medicine,  and 
graduated  ill  1849.  He  has  since  devoted  him- 
self largely  to  surgery,  in  the  practice  of  which 
he  has  attained  eminence.  Ho  has  been  demon- 
strator of  anatomy  in  tho  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  surgeon  of  tho  Episcojial  and  Wills 
hospitals,  and  is  now  (1887)  surgeon  of  the  Ortho- 
pedic and  Pennsylvania  hospitals.  lie  is  a fellow 
of  tho  College  of  physicians  and  a member  of  nu- 
merous other  medical  organization  a I)r.  Hunt  is 
joint  author  of  “ Surgery  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, being  an  Epitome  of  tho  Hospital  since 
1758  ” (Philadelphia,  1880). 

HUNT,  William  Henry,  lawyer, b.  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  in  1824 : d.  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 
27  Feb.,  1884.  He  was  educated  at  Yale,  but  not 
graduated,  removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Imr, 
and  for  several 
years  was  professor 
of  commercial  lawr 
and  the  law  of  evi- 
dence in  the  law- 
school  of  that  city. 
He  took  little  part 
in  politics,  but  was 
a consistent  Union- 
ist throughout  the 
civil  war.  In  March. 
1876,  he  was  ap- 
pointed attorney- 
general  of  the  state, 
and  in  the  same 
year  was  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for 
this  office.  Both  parties  claimed  the  victory  in  the 
election,  but  the  Democratic  state  government  was 
recognized  by  President  Hayes.  In  1878  lie  was 
aiipointed  judge  of  the  court  of  claims,  and  in 
1881  he  became  secretary  of  the  navy.  Previous 
to  his  nomination  to  this  office,  the  bar  of  Louisi- 
ana, without  respect  to  partv,  had  unanimously 
recommended  Mr.  Hunt  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  retirement  of  Justice  Strong  from  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States.  The  reorgani- 
zation of  the  cabinet  on  the  death  of  President 
Garfield  retired  him  from  his  office,  and  in  1882 
he  was  ap{K*iuled  minister  to  Russia. — His  elder 
brother,  Hand  all,  was  among  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  at  the  Louisiana  bar,  ranking  with  Chris- 
tian Itoscliu*  and  Judah  P.  Benjamin. 

HUNT,  William  Morris,  artist,  b.  in  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt„  31  March,  1824:  d.  in  Appledore.  Isles 
of  Shoals,  X.  IL.  8 Sent.,  1879.  He  entered  Har- 
vard in  184U,  but  left  on  account  of  impaired 


health  and  went  to  Europe,  nis  first  aspirations 
for  art  were  in  the  direction  of  sculpture,  and  he 
entered  the  Koval  academy  at  Dfineldorf  in  1848, 
with  that  purpose  in  view.  But  after  a few 
months  this  taste  gave  place  to  a preference  for 
tainting,  and  he  became  a pupil  of  Couture  al 
*aris,  subsequently  coming  under  the  influence  of 
Millet  and  Bnrbizan.  whose  broad  method  of  ren- 
dering humanity  and  nature  was  henceforth  sug- 
gested in  the  style  of  Hunt.  In  1855  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  had  a studio  in  Newport, 
but  soon  settled  (icrnianently  in  Boston,  where  he 
taught  art  with  great  success.  He  exercised  much 
influence  in  shaping  the  future  of  American  art, 
partly  by  leading  his  students  to  the  study  of  the 
new  art  methods  that  were  practised  at  Paris,  and 
partly  by  aiding  in  the  introduction  here  of  a more 
clear  perception  of  the  principles  of  art.  Among 
his  inqjortunt  works  are  portraits  of  Chief-Justice 
Shaw,  (tainted  for  the  Essex  bar,  Judge  Horace 
Gray,  Mrs,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  William  M. 
Evarts.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  and  Charles  Sum- 
ner. His  compositions,  generally  single  figures 
broadly  and  forcibly  rendered,  inefude  the  “ Prodi- 
gal Soil,”  “ Priscilla,"  **  The  Drummer  Boy  "(1881) ; 
*•  Fortune  Teller,”  “ Marguerite,”  anil  **  The 
Bathers,"  which  is  one  of  his  best  known  works, 
(Thief  among  his  landscapes  are  “Gloucester  Har- 
lan-” and  “ Plowing,"  combining  landscape  and 
figure.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life  Mr.  Hunt  exe- 
cuted two  ambitious  allegorical  mural  paintings 
for  the  state  eapitol  at  Albany,  entitled  “ The 
Flight  of  Night”  and  “The  Discoverer.”  His 
“Talks  on  Art"  were  taken  down  and  published 
by  one  of  his  pupils,  Miss  Helen  M.  Knowlton  (3 
vols..  Boston,  1875). — His  brother.  Richard  Mor- 
ris, architect,  b.  in  Brattleboro,  Vt,  31  Oct.,  1828, 
after  studying 
architecture  in 
this  country,  en- 
tered the  l'Tcole 
des  Ifoaux  arts 
in  Paris. and  was 
for  some  time  a 
pupil  of  Heetor 
l>c fuel,  whom  he 
assisted  in  erect- 
ing the  build- 
ings connect- 
ing the  Tuileries 
and  the  Louvre. 

After  visiting 
Greece,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, Egypt,  and 
the  artcentresof 
t Incontinent,  ho 
returned  to  the 
United  States  in 
1*55,  and  was 
engaged  on  the 
extension  of  the 
eapitol  at  Wash- 
ington. Among 
the  structures 
designed  by  him 
are  the  Lenox  li- 
brary, the  Pres- 
byterian h(*spi- 
tal,  tlie  Tribune 
building.  the 
Willinm  K. Van- 
derbilt house, 
and  the  Central  park  entrances  in  New  York;  the 
theological  library  and  Marquand  cha|H>l  at  Prince- 
ton ; the  divinity  colleges  and  the  Scroll  and  key 
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society  building  at  Yale:  the  Vanderbilt  mausoleum 
on  Staten  island:  the  York  town  monument  Vir- 
ginia; and  the  pedestal  of  thu  statue  of  Liberty  on 
Bed  low's  island.  New  York  harbor.  He  is  a member 
of  various  associations  of  architects,  and  was  made 
a chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  honor  ill  1884.  The 
illustration  on  pap*  830  represents  the  York  town 
monument  erected  by  the  U.  S.  government  in  1881. 

HUNTER,  Andrew,  clergyman,  b.  in  Virginia 
in  1752;  *1,  in  Washington,  ft.  24  Feb.,  1828, 
He  was  the  son  of  a British  officer,  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  first  presbytery  of  Philadelphia  in 
1778.  anu  i rained  lately  afterward  made  amission- 
ary  tour  through  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  appointed  a brigade  chaplain  in  1775.  and 
served  throughout  the  Revolution,  receiving  the 
public  thanks  of  Gen.  Washington  for  valuable 
akl  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  In  1704  he  was 
principal  of  a school  near  Trenton.  N.  J.  In  1804 
ne  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  aud  as- 
tronomy in  Princeton,  hut  rwdgmxl  in  1808,  to 
take  charge  of  the  Borden  town  academy,  and  in 
1810  became  a chaplain  in  the  naw.  Ho  marrud 
a slaughter  of  Richard  Stockton,  the  signer. — His 
son,  David,  soldier,  h.  in  Washington,  D,  t\,  21 
Julv,  1802 ; d.  there,  2 Feb.,  188*1.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  U,  S.  military  academy  in  1822,  ap- 
pointed 2d  lieutenant  in  the  5th  infantry,  promoted 
1st  lieutenant  in  1828,  and  became  a captain  ill  the 
1st  dragoons  in  lHIfc}.  Ho  was  assigned  to  frontier 
duty,  and  twice  crossed  the  plains  to  the  Ruckv 
mountain*.  He  resigned  his  commission  in  1H3(J, 
and  engaged  in  business  in  Chicago.  He  re-entered 
the  military  service  as  a paymaster,  with  the  rank 
ot  major,  in  Mart'll.  1842,  was  chief  paymaster  of 
Gen.  John  E.  Wool’*  command  in  the  Mexicau 
war,  and  whs  afterward  stationed  successively  at 
New  Orleans,  Washington,  Detroit,  St.  Is  mis.  and 
on  the  frontier.  He  accompanied  President-elect 
Idncoln  when  he  sat  out  from  Springfield  for 
Washington  in  February,  1861.  hut  at  Buffalo 
was  disabled  bv  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  his 
collar-bone  being  dislocutcd.  On  14  May  ho  was 
appjitited  colonel  of  the  6th  U.  S.  cavalry,  and 
three  days  later  was  commissioned  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers.  He  commanded  the  main  col- 
umn of  McDowell’s  army  in  the  Manassas  cam- 
paign,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Bull  Run,  21 
July.  1861.  11c  was  made  a major-genera  1 of  vol- 

unteers, 12  Aug..  1861,  served  under  Gen.  Fremont 
in  Missouri,  anil  on  3 Nov.  succeeded  him  in  the 
command  of  the  western  department.  From  20 
Nov.,  1861,  till  1 March,  1862,  he  commanded  the 
Department  of  Kansas.  Under  date  of  16  Feb.. 
1862,  Gen.  ilalloek  wrote  to  him:  “To  you,  more 
than  any  other  man  out  of  this  department,  are 
we  indebted  for  our  success  at  Fort  Donelson.  In 
mv  strait  for  tioops*  i»  reenforce  Gen.  Grant,  I ap- 
plied to  you.  You  responded  nobly,  placing  your 
force*  at  rnv  disposition.  This  enabled  us  to  win 
the  victory.  In  March,  1862,  Gen.  Hunter  was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  South,  with 
headquarters  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  On  12  April  he 
iwtiwl  a general  order  in  which  he  said : 4*  All  |*t- 
•ensof  color  lately  held  to  involuntary  service  by 
enemies  of  the  United  States,  in  Fort  Pulaski  and 
on  Cockspur  island,  (la.,  are  hereby  confiscate  I and 
jfodared  free  in  conformity  with  law,  and  shall 
hereafter  receive  the  fruits  of  their  own  lalmr." 
dn  k May,  in  general  orders  declaring  Georgia. 
Fl"ri<L,  and  South  (’amlina  (his  depart  mtmt)  U»- 
utr  martial  law,  he  added, 4*  Slavery  and  martial 
hw.  in  a free  country,  are  altogether  incompntitde. 
The  («TWiiLs  in  them*  three  stab**.  heretofore  held  I 
“ tlaves,  are  therefore  declared  forever  free.**  Ten  | 
tol.  in.— 21 


days  later  this  order  was  annulled  by  the  president. 
(See  Lincoln.  Abraham.)  In  May  Gen.  Hunter 
organized  an  expedition  against  Charleston,  in 
which  over  3,060 
men  were  landed  on 
James  island,  but  it 
was  unsuccessful, 
leader  he  raised  and 
organized  the  1st 
South  Carolina  vol- 
unteers, the  first 
regiment  of  black 
troops  in  the  Na- 
tional service. 

Thereupon  a Ken- 
tucky representa- 
tive introduced  in- 
to congress  a reso- 
lution calling  for 
information  on  the 
subject.  Thus  be- 
ing referred  to  Gen. 

Hunter  by  t lit*  secretary  of  war,  the  genera!  answered: 
44  No  regiment  of  fugitive  slaves  has  been  or  is  be- 
ing organized  in  this  department.  Then*  is,  how- 
ever, a fine  regiment  of  persons  whose  late  masters 
are  fugitive  rvliel* — men  who  e very  where  fly  before 
the  ap|**aratiee  of  the  National  flag,  leaving  their 
servants  behind  them  to  shift,  as  best  they  can.  for 
themselves."  In  August  Jefferson  Davis  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  effect  that,  if  Gen.  Hunter  or 
any  other  t\  S.  officer  who  hail  been  drilling  and 
instructing  slaves  as  soldier*  should  lie  captured, 
he  should  not  be  treated  as  a prisoner  of  war,  but 
held  in  close  confinement  for  execution  as  a felon. 
In  September  Gen.  Hunter  was  ordered  to  Wash- 
ington and  made  president  of  a court  of  inquiry, 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  surrender  of  Har- 
per’s Ferry,  and  other  matters.  In  May,  1804,  he 
was  placed  incommamlof  the  Department  of  WorI 
Virginia.  He  defeated  a Confederate  force  at 
Piedmont  on  5 June,  and  attacked  Lynchburg  un- 
successfully on  th«  iMtb.  From  8 Aug.,  1804.  till 
1 Feb.,  1865,  he  was  on  leave  of  alienee,  after 
which  he  served  on  court*- mart  ini.  Iieing  president 
of  the  crmimi.^ion  that  tried  the  persons  who  con- 
spired for  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln, 
lie  was  b revetted  inujor- general  U.  S.  army,  13 
March,  1865,  and  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer 
service  in  January,  I860,  after  which  he  wbs  i»re«i- 
denl  of  a s^M‘ciul-clajms  commiseioii  and  of  a board 
for  the  examination  of  cavalry  officer*.  He  was 
retired  from  active  service,  by  reason  of  his  age.  31 
Jillv,  1866.  and  thi*rc«fter  resided  in  Washington. 
Gen.  Hunter  married  a daughter  of  John  Kinxie, 
who  was  the  first  js-rtimnent  citizen  of  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Hunter  survival  her  husband. — Another  son, 
Lewis  Homlinot.  surgeon.  b,  in  Princeton,  N.  J., 
6 Oct.,  1804:  it  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  24  June,  1887, 
was  graduate!  at  Princeton  in  1824.  and  at  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania hi  1828.  He  then  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  os 
a surgeon,  and  was  on  the  44  Princeton  " when  the 
secretary  of  state  and  the  secretary  **f  the  navy 
were  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a gun  in  1843. 
He  served  during  the  Mexican  war  on  the  “Sara- 
toga." and  during  the  civil  war  a*  fleet -surgeon  of 
the  North  Atlantic  squadron  under  Admiral  Por- 
ter. On  3 March,  1871,  he  was  made  medical  direo- 
tor.  with  the  rank  of  commodore,  and  retired. 

HUNTER.  John.  * »nator,  b.  in  South  Carolina 
about  17*10.  lie  reeeired  an  academic  wlu cation, 
engaged  in  agriculture,  aud  tti  171*2  was  elected  to 
congress,  serving  till  1785.  He  was  elected  U.  S. 
senator  from  South  Carolina  in  1700,  in  place  of 
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Pierce  Butler,  who  hiul  resigned,  and  served  from  : 
February,  1797,  till  1798,  when  he  resigned. 

HUNTER,  John  Dunn,  adventurer,  b.  in  a set- 
tlement west  of  the  Mississippi  about  1798  ; d.  near 
Nacogdoches,  Tex.,  early  in  1827.  According  to 
his  own  narrative  he  was  made  captive  bv  the 
Kickapoo  Indians  when  an  infant,  and  adopted  into 
the  family  of  ono  of  the  principal  warriors.  He 
Afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  a party  of  Kansas 
Indians,  and  was  finally  received  among  the  Osages, 
where  he  was  adopted  for  the  third  time.  He  was 
dangerously  wounded  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Cants,  and  before  he  had  recovered  was  taken  by  the 
Osages  across  the  Rocky  mountains  into  the  valley 
of  Columbia  river,  and  up  to  its  mouth.  After  travel- 
ling southward  toward  the  affluents  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  and  receiving  from  the  Indians  the  name 
of  the  “Hunter,”  on  account  of  his  skill  in  the  i 
chase,  he  went  with  them  toward  the  affluents  of  1 
the  Mississippi,  meeting  traders  often  by  the  way. 
The  treacherous  conduct  of  his  companions  toward 
the  latter  disgusted  Hunter,  and,  after  several  ex- 
citing incidents  and  some  internal  struggles,  he  de- 
termined in  1817  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  whites. 
He  managed  to  reach  New  Orleans,  and.  after  real- 
izing a considerable  sum  by  the  sale  of  the  furs  that 
he  possessed,  he  attended  the  schools  of  the  city 
and  learned  the  English  language.  Here  he  as- 
sumed the  name  that  the  Indians  had  given  him. 
He  was  in  Kentucky  in  1821,  pursuing  his  studies, 
and  afterward,  by  tne  advice  and  help  of  friends, 
visited  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
other  cities.  He  was  pressed  on  all  sides  to  pub- 
lish it  narrative  of  his  life  among  the  Indians,  and 
was  assisted  by  Edward  Clarke  in  the  corapositiot) 
of  his  work,  which  upjieared  in  1823,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  much  favor.  Its  success,  however,  was 
checked  soon  afterward.  Duponceau,  a French- 
man living  in  Philadelphia,  who  had  long  been  en- 

faged  in  researches  on  the  idioms  of  the  American 
ndians.  met  Hunter,  and,  after  several  conversa- 
tions with  him,  became  convinced  that  he  was  an 
“ impostor,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  language 
he  claimed  to  know.”  lie  told  Hunter  so.  and 
published  his  opinion.  The  statement  of  Du|>on- 
ceau  first  met  with  little  belief,  hut  it  was  sup- 
ported by  some  of  those  who  had  formed  part  of 
the  expedition  to  the  Rocky  mountains  of  Maj. 
Stephen  II.  Long  in  1819-'2<).  Hunter  now  em- 
barked for  England,  where  lie  met  witli  a flattering 
reception.  The  Royal  society  believed  him  a man 
that  had  l>een  specially  raised  by  Providence  to 
carry  the  benefits  of  intellectual  training  to  the 
Indians,  and  he  pointed  out  the  means  of  arriving 
at  this  end  in  the  prefact' to  the  English  reprint  Of 
his  book.  After  receiving  many  valuable  gifts, 
and  being  presented  to  the  roval  family,  he  returned 
to  the  United  States,  where  lie  met  with  a renewal 
of  the  charges  against  him.  In  the  “ North  Amori-  j 
can  Review'  ” he  was  denounced  in  an  article  by 
Gen.  Uass  as  “one  of  the  boldest  impostors  that 
had  appeared  in  the  literary  world  since  the  days 
of  Psal manazar,”  and  at  the  same  time  the  author 
of  the  article  accumulated  a mass  of  irresistible 
proofs  against  him.  Hunter  made  no  attempt  to 
refute  these  charges.  He  went  to  Mexico  ana  en- 
deavored to  obtain  from  the  government  of  that 
country  the  grant  of  an  immense  territory  on 
which  he  promised  to  settle  a colony  of  Indians. 
He  assured  the  Mexicans  that  he  would  thus  form 
a rampart  on  their  frontiers  that  would  be  capable 
of  resisting  every  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  His  proposal  was  rejected,  and  he 
went  to  Texas,  where*  he  lieeame  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  party  that  was  trying  to  secure  its  independ-  j 


enoe.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  a revolu- 
tion, he  was  killed  by  an  Indian  whom  he  had  per- 
suaded to  join  in  it.  Hunter’s  work  is  entitled 
“Manners  and  Customs  of  Several  Indian  Tribes 
located  West  of  the  Mississippi”  (Philadelphia 
1823  ; reprinted  in  London  the  same  year,  under 
the  title  “ Memoirs  of  a Captivity  among  the  In- 
dians of  North  America  from  Childhood  to  the  Age 
of  Nineteen’*).  It  was  translated  into  German  by 
Wilhelm  A.  Lindau  (Dresden,  1824),  and  also  into 
Swedish  (Mariefrod,  1820). 

HUNTER,  John  Howard,  Canadian  educator, 
b.  in  Bandon,  Ireland,  22  Dec.,  1839.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Queen’s  university.  Ireland,  and  at  Toronto 
university,  Canada,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1801.  He  was  appointed  rector  of  St, 
Catherine’s  collegiate  institute  in  1871,  principal 
of  the  Ontario  institute  for  the  blind  in  1874,  and 
inspector  of  insurance  for  Ontario  in  1881.  He 
has  written  much  for  magazines,  and  is  the  author 
of  “Upper  Canada  College  Question”  (Toronto, 
1808).  and  “ Manual  of  Insurance  Ijhw  ” (1881). 

HUNTER,  John  Ward,  congressman,  b.  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  15  Oct.,  1807.  He  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  of  Brooklyn,  engnged  in 
business,  and  in  1830- ’05  was  assistant  auditor 
in  the  custom-house.  In  1806  he  was  elected  to 
congress  as  a Republican,  4o  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  James  Humphrey,  deceased,  serving  from 
December,  1806,  till  March,  1807.  He  was  mayor 
of  Brooklyn  in  1875-’6,  but  since  that  time  has 
occupied  no  official  position. 

HUNTER,  Joseph,  British  author,  h.  in  Shef- 
field, England,  0 Fen.,  1783 : <L  in  London.  9 May, 
1801.  He  was  pastor  of  a Presbyterian  church  at 
Bath  from  1809  till  1838,  and  from  the  latter  date 
till  his  death  was  assistant  keener  of  the  public 
records  in  London.  His  “Founders  of  New  Plym- 
outh.” published  first  as  a pamphlet,  and  after- 
ward in  the  " Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,” 
was  subsequently  enlarged  (London,  1854).  He 
was  also  instrumental  in  procuring  for  the  Histori- 
cal society  a transcript  of  the  “ History  of  the 
Plymouth  Plantation,’  by  Gov.  Bradford,  from  the 
original  in  the  Fulham  library.  He  was  the 
author  of  other  works,  among  them  illustrations  of 
the  texts  of  Shakespeare’s  pluvs. 

HUNTER,  Sir  Murtln,  British  soldier,  b.  in 
1757 : d.  at  Ontario  Hill,  Canada  9 Dec.,  1840.  He 
entered  the  army,  30  Aug.,  1771,  became  lieutenant, 
18  June,  1775,  the  day  following  the  battle  of 
Blinker  Hill;  captain,  21  Nov.,  1777;  colonel  in 
1800;  and  general,  27  May,  1826.  He  was  at 
Bunker  Hill,  Brooklyn,  and  Brandywine,  in  the 
storming  of  Fort  Washington,  and  in  the  night 
attack  on  Gen.  Wayne’s  brigade,  in  which  he  was 
wounded.  He  served  afterward  in  the  East  Indies, 
anil  in  1797  commanded  a brigade  at  the  capture 
of  Trinidad  and  the  siege  of  Porto  Rico.  Subse- 
quently he  was  (*ommander-in-chief  at  Halifax, 
and  governor  of  New  Brunswick 

HUNTER,  Morton  Craig,  soldier,  b.  in  Ver- 
sailles, I ml.,  5 Feb.,  1825.  lie  was  graduated  at 
the  law  department  of  Indiana  university  in  1849, 
and  elected  a member  of  the  legislature  of  that 
state  in  1858.  He  was  colonel  of  the  82d  regi- 
ment of  Indiana  infantry  in  the  civil  war,  until 
the  fall  of  Atlanta,  He  then  commanded  a bri- 
gade in  the  14th  urmy  corps  till  the  end  of  the 
war,  taking  part  in  Shennan’s  march  to  the  sea. 
He  was  brevetted  brigadier- general  of  volunteers, 
13  March,  1805,  and  was  afterward  elected  to  con- 
gress from  Indiana  as  a Republican,  serving  from 
4 March,  1867,  till  3 March.  1809,  and  again  from 
1 Dec.,  1873.  till  4 March,  1879. 
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HUNTER,  Peter,  British  wldier, b.  in  Scotland 
in  1748  ; d.  in  Quebec,  21  Aug.,  1805.  He  entered 
the  army,  and  had  attained  the  rank  of  lientenant- 
general/vhen  he  was  appointed  in  1799  to  admin- 
ister the  government  of  Upper  Canada,  succeeding 
Lord  Simcoe,  and  made  oommander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  in  Canada,  He  was  eminently  successful  in 
his  administration,  and  to  his  policy  Canada  is 
indebted  for  rnanv  benefits  that  probably  it  would 
otherwise  never  have  known.  His  brother  John 
(twit  the  celebrated  anatomist)  erected  a monument 
to  him  in  the  English  cathedral  of  Quebec. 

HUNTER,  Robert,  colonial  governor,  d.  in 
Jamaica.  11  March,  1734.  He  entered  the  British 
army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  He 
was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia  in  1707,  but 
whib*  on  the  voyage  was  captured  by  a French 
privateer,  and  retained  a captive  till  the  end  of 
1700.  In  June,  1710.  he  became  governor  of  New 
York  and  the  Jerseys,  at  the  head  of  2,000  Pala- 
tine colonists.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
senes  of  royal  governors,  but  had  frequent  dis- 
putes with  the  assembly,  which  almost  invariably 
refused  to  grant  the  required  appropriations.  lie 
retired  front  the  governorship  of  New  York  in 
1719,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Jutnaica  in 
July,  1727,  which  office  he  field  till  his  death.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  famous  letter  on  “ Enthu- 
siasm/* which  was  attributed  by  some  to  Swift 
and  by  others  to  Shaftesbury,  ami  was  also  the 
reputed  author  of  a farce  called  “ Androhoros.*’ 
HUNTER,  Robert  Mercer  Taliaferro,  states- 
man, h.  in  Essex  county,  Va,  *21  April,  1800;  d. 
there,  18  July,  1887.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  studied  at  the  Winchester,  Va., 
law-school,  and  be- 
gan practice  in  18 30. 
After  serving  in  the 
Virginia  legislature 
in  1833,  he  was  elect- 
ed to  congress  as  a 
Democrat  in  1836 and 
1838,  and  in  1839 
chosen  speaker  of  the 
house  of  represonUt- 
tivee.  He  was  de- 
feated in  1842,  re- 
elected in  1844.  and 
in  1848  was  chosen 
U.  S.  senator,  taking 
his  seat  in  December, 
1847.  Meanwhile  he 
bore  a conspicuous 
part  in  the  |iolitical 
-tHirueriimg  of  the  day.  He  favored  the  annexation 
of  Texas  and  the  compromise  of  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion. took  an  active  part  in  favor  of  the  retrocession 
of  the  citv  of  Alexandria  by  the  general  govern- 
ment to  Virginia,  supported  the  tariff  lull  of  1848, 
originated  the  warehouse  system,  and  opposed  the 
Wilmot  proviso.  From  1847  till  1881  he  was  U.  S. 
senator.  He  voted  for  the  extension  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  line  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  opposed  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lombia or  any  interference  with  that  institution  in 
the  Males  and  territories,  opposed  the  admission  of 
California,  and  supported  the  fugitive-slave  law. 
As  chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  he  made  an 
elaborate  report  on  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of 
thi!  country,  and  proposed  the  reduction  of  the 
value  of  the  silver  coins  of  fifty  cents  and  less,  bv 
which  shipment  to  foreign  countries  was  assisted. 
In  th«?  presidential  canvass  of  1852  he  delivered 
an  address  in  Richmond,  V a,  urging  the  sound- 
ness of  the  state-rights  policy.  He  advocated  the 


hill  of  1855,  forbidding  the  use  of  tho  armv  to  en- 
force the  acts  of  the  pro-slavery  Kansas  legislature, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  pro-slavery  law, 
which  declared  the  death  penalty  for  nearly  fiftv 
slavery  offences.  Mr.  Hunter  framed  the  tariff 
act  of  1857,  by  which  the  duties  were  considerably 
lowered,  and  the  revenue  reduced.  In  the  session 
of  1857-*8  he  advocated  the  admission  of  Kansas 
under  the  Lecompton  constitution  with  slavery. 
In  1880  he  was  a candidate  for  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination for  president.  receiving  upon  several  ballots 
; in  the  Charleston  convention  t he  next  highest  vote 
to  that  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  und  in  January  of 
this  rear  made  an  elaborate  speech  in  the  senate 
in  favor  of  slavery  and  the  right  of  the  slave-holder 
to  carry  his  slaves  into  the  territories.  He  took 
an  active  jairt  in  the  secession  movement,  and  in 
July,  1801,  was  formally  expelled  from  the  senate. 
He  was  a member  of  the  provisional  Confederate 
congress,  ami  according  to  the  original  scheme  he 
was  to  have  been  president  of  the  new  government, 
with  Jefferson  Davis  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army.  He  was  for  a short  time  Confederate  secre- 
tary of  stat  e,  and  afterwar* l was  elected  to  t he  .senate, 
in  opposition  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  Davis.  In 
February,  1885,  he  was  one  of  the  peace  commission- 
ers that  met  President  Lincoln  and  William  II.  Sew- 
ard upon  a vessel  in  Hampden  Roads.  The  confer- 
ence was  futile, as  Mr.  Lincoln  refused  to  recognise 
the  independence  of  the  Confederacy.  Hunter  then 
presided  overn  war  meeting  in  Richmond,  at  which 
, resolutions  were  [Missed  that  the  Confederates 
would  never  lay  down  their  arms  till  they  should 
have  achieved  their  independence.  When  a hill 
came  before  the  Confederate  congress,  shortly 
afterward,  freeing  such  negroes  as  should  serve  in 
the  Confederate  army,  Mr.  Hunter  at  first  opposed 
it,  but,  having  been  instructed  by  the  Virginia 
legislature  to  vote  in  its  favor,  did  so,  aceompany- 
ing  his  vote  with  an  emphatic  protest.  At  the 
ciuse  of  the  war  he  was  arrested,  but  was  released 
on  parole,  and  iti  1887  was  [Nirdoned  by  President 
Johnson.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
U.  S.  senator  in  1874,  became  treasurer  of  Virginia 
in  1877,  and  in  1SH0  retired  to  the  farm  in  Essex 
county,  Va  A few  months  previous  to  his  death 
he  was  appointed  collector  at  Tappannock,  Va 
HUNTER,  Will  lain,  statesman,  b.  in  Newport, 
U.  I„  26  Nov.,  1774:  d.  there.  8 Dec.,  1849.  His 
father,  Dr.  William  Hunter, a physician  of  Scottish 
! birth,  gave  in  Newport  in  1764-f6  the  first  lectures 
I on  anatomy  that  were  delivered  in  New  England, 
I ami  probably  in  the  United  States.  The  son  studied 
I medicine  with  his  kinsman.  John  Hunter,  in  Kng- 
| land,  but.  abandoning  it  for  law.  read  in  the  Tem- 
ple, ami  on  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1795 
was  admitted  to  the  h«r  in  Newport,  R.  I.  From 
1799  till  1811  he  was  a member  of  the  legislature, 
ami  in  the  latter  year  was  elected  U.  S,  senator  to 
fill  out  the  term  of  Christopher  (».  Uhnmplin.  He 
was  re-elected,  and  served  till  1821  with  success  as 
a statesman  and  orator,  his  speeches  on  the  acqui- 
sition of  Florida  and  the  Missouri  compromise 
giving  him  a wide  reputation.  Resuming  his  pro- 
fession at  Newport,  he  practised  till  1834.  when  he 
was  commissioned  charge  d’affaires  in  Brazil,  be- 
coming minister  plenipotentiary  in  1841,  and  serv- 
ing till  1 64ft.  Returning  to  Newport  at  the  con- 
clusion of  Ids  service,  he  resided  there  till  hta 
death. — His  son,  William,  diplomatist,  b.  in  New- 
port, R.  I..  8 Nov.,  1805;  d.  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
22  July,  1888,  entered  the  U.  S.  military  academy, 
but  left  it  in  two  years  on  account  of  trouble  with 
his  eyes.  He  then  studied  law,  and  practised  in 
j New  Orleans,  La,  and  Providence,  R.  I.,  till  1829. 
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when  he  accepted  a clerkship  in  the  state  depart- 
ment at  Washington.  He  remained  in  the  govern- 
ment service  till  his  death,  when  he  held  the  office 
of  second  assistant  secretary  of  state,  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed  in  1866  by  special  act  of  con- 
gress. His  thorough  familiarity  with  all  branches 
of  our  foreign  relations  rendered  him  one  of  the 
most  efficient  servants  of  the  government  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  His  memory  was  prodigious,  and 
he  was  always  able  to  set  forth  clearly  the  thread 
of  a protracted  by-gone  negotiation  or  the  history 
of  a naif-forgotten  claim. — Another  son.  Charles, 
naval  officer,  b.  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1813;  d.  at 
sea,  22  Nov.,  1873.  entered  the  IT.  S.  navy  in  1831, 
was  commissioned  1st  lieutenant,  in  1841,  and  re- 
tired at  his  own  request  in  1855.  When  the  civil 
war  began  he  volunteered  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  was 
commissioned  commander,  and  assigned  to  the 
steamer  “ Montgomery  ” of  the  Gulf  s< madron.  In 
1862,  while  in  command  of  this  ship,  he  chased  a 
British  blockade  runner  into  Cuban  waters,  and 
fired  on  her.  This  breach  of  neutrality  was  inves- 
tigated, and  Commander  Hunter  was  placed  on 
the  retired  list.  In  1866,  by  an  act  of  oongress,  he 
was  made  captain  on  the  retired  list,  and  he  after- 
ward resided,  at.  Newport,  R.  I. 

HUNTINGTON,  Beniamin,  jurist,  b.  in  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  ID  April,  1736;  d.  there,  16  Oct.,  1800. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1761,  practised  law 
in  Norwich,  and  was  a member  of  the  Continental 
congress  in  17HO-*4  and  1787-’8.  In  1789-'91  he 
served  in  the  1st  congress  under  the  constitution, 
and  in  1 781— *01  and  1791-*3  was  state  senator.  In 
1793  he  became  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  the 
state,  which  office  be  held  till  1798.  From  1784 
till  1 700  he  was  mayor  of  Norwich.  Dartmouth 
gave  him  the  degree  of  LI*.  B.  in  1782. — His  son, 
Benjamin,  b.  tn  1777;  d.  3 Aug.,  1850,  was  a 
broker  of  New  York  city,  married  the  daughter  of 
Gen.  Jedediah  Huntington. — Their  son,  Jcdcdiah 
Vincent,  author,  b.  in  New  York  city,  20  Jan., 
1815  ; d.  in  Pan.  Prance,  10  March.  1862,  was 
graduated  at  New  York  university  in  1835,  and  in 
medicine  at.  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1838.  He  devoted  himself  to  literature,  ami  was 
professor  of  mental  philosophy  in  St.  Paul’s  college, 
near  Flushing,  L.  I.,  for  trim*  years.  He  whs  or- 
dained in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  1841, 
and  was  rector  of  a church  in  Middlebury,  Vt.  In 
1846  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  remained  till 
1849,  and  where  he  became  a Roman  Cat  holic.  He 
edited  the  “ Metropolitan  Magazine"  in  Baltimore 
from  1853  till  1854,  after  which  he  founded  the 
“Leader”  in  St.  Louis,  and  edited  it  from  1855 
till  1857.  He  returned  to  France  in  1861.  He 
published  “Poems”  (New  York,  1843);  “Lady 
Alice,  er  The  New  Una” (8  vols..  New  York  and 
liondon,  1849) ; “ Alban,  or  the  History  of  a Young 
Puritan”  (1850;  2d  ed.,  1853);  “The  Pretty  Plate” 
(1852);  “The  Forest,”  a sequel  (1853);  “America 
Discovered  ” (1853) ; “ Blonde  and  Brunette  ” (1858) ; 
and  “Rosemary”  (I860).  Mr.  Huntington  trans- 
lated Franchere’s  “ Narrative  of  a Voyage  to  the 
Northwest  Coast  of  America  in  181  l-'l4”  (1854); 
and  Segur’s  “ Short  and  Familiar  Answers  to  Ole 
joctions  against  Religion”  (1854). — Another  son, 
Daniel,  artist,  b.  in  New  York,  14  Oct.,  1816, 
studied  at  Hamilton  college,  and  while  there  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Charles  L.  Elliott,  from  whom 
he  imbibed  a love  of  art.  In  1835  he  studied 
with  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  who  was  then  president 
of  the  National  academy  of  design,  and  produced 
“The  Bar-Room  Politician”  and  “A  Toper 
Asleep."  In  1830  he  spent  several  months  in  the 
highlands  of  the  Hudson,  and  pninkd  views  near 


Verplanck’s,  the  Dunderberg  mountain,  and  Ron- 
dout  creek  at  twilight  and  sunset.  He  went  to 
Europe  in  1839,  and  resided  for  a time  in  Rome. 
On  his  return  to  New  York  he  painted  portraits, 
and  began  to  illustrate  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress,"  but 
his  eyesight  failed 
and  he  returned 
to  Europe  in  1844. 

In  1846  he  again 
returned  to  New 
York  and  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to 
port  rails,  alt  ht mgh 
ne  has  executed  a 
great  number  of 
genre  and  histori- 
cal pieces.  He  be- 
came an  associate 
of  the  National 
academy  in  1839, 
an  academician  in 
1840,  and  its  presi- 
dent in  1862,  hold- 
ing that  office  un- 
til 1869,  and  being 
re-elected  in  1877. 

His  works  include  “The  Florentine  Girl”  and 
“Early  Christian  Prisoners”  (1839);  “The  Shep- 
herd Boy  of  the  Campagna  ” (1840):  “The  Roman 
Penitents”  (1844);  “Christiana  and  her  Children." 
“Queen  Man-  signing  the  Death  Warrant  of  I*ady 
Jane  Grey,”  “ Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Feckenh&m  in 
the  Tower”  (1850) ; “ Chocorua  ” (I860) ; “ Repub- 
lican Court”  (1861);  “Sowing  the  Word  ’’  (1869); 
“St.  Jerome."  “Juliet  on  the  Balcony  ” (1870) ; “The 
Narrows,  Lake  George”  (1871);  “Titian,”  “Clem- 
ent VII.  and  Charles  V.  at  Bologna,”  “Philoso- 
phy and  Christian  Art”  (1878);  and  “Gold- 
smith's Daughter”  (1884).  Among  his  portraits 
are  those  of  President  Lincoln  in  the  Union  League 
club.  New  York  city;  Chancellor  Ferris,  of  New 
York  university;  Sir  Charles  East  lake,  and  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  owned  bv  the  New  York  historical 
society;  President  Van  fiuren.  in  the  State  library 
at  Albany;  James  Lenox,  in  Lenox  library;  Louis 
Agassiz  (1856-'7):  William  Cullen  Bryant  (1866): 
John  A.  Dix  (1880);  and  John  Sherman  (1881). 

HUNTINGTON,  Collis  Potter, railroad-build- 
er. b.  in  Harwinton,  Litchfield  co..  Conn..  22  Oct., 
1821.  He  was  educated  in  a local  school,  secured 
his  freedom  from  his  father  when  fourteen  years 
old  by  promising  to  support  himself,  and,  engaging 
in  mercantile  business,  spent  ten  years  in  travel- 
ling through  the  south  and  west,  subsequently 
settling  with  an  elder  brother  in  Oneonta,  Otsego 
co..  N.  Y.  In  October.  1848.  the  brothers  made  a 
shipment  of  goods  to  California,  which  Collis  fol- 
lowed  in  March.  After  spending  three  months  in 
trading  on  the  isthmus,  he  l*»gan  business  in  a tent 
in  Sacramento,  dealing  in  the  various  articles  that 
are  require*!  in  mining  life.  He  afterward  opened  a 
large  hardware-store  in  the  city,  liecame  associated 
in  business  with  Mark  Hopkins,  and  in  1860  ma- 
tured a scheme  fora  transcontinental  railroad.  Ice- 
land Stanford,  Charles  Crocker,  ami  Mr.  Hopkins 
having  united  with  him  in  paving  the  expenses  of 
a survey  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 
Five  men  organize*!  the  Central  Pacific  railroad 
company,  of  which  Mr.  Stanford  was  elected  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Huntington,  vice-president,  and  Mr. 
Hopkins,  treasurer.  After  congress  had  agreed  to 
aid  the  enterprise  by  an  issue  of  bonds,  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington ami  his  associates  carried  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railroad  out  of  their  private  means 
until  the  bonds  became  available  by  the  comple- 
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tinn  of  a stipulated  mileage.  In  addition  to  this 
undertaking.  Mr.  Huntington  planned  and  per- 
fected the  whole  California  railroad  system,  which 
extends  over  8,900  miles  of  steel  track,  built  on 
Atlantic  system,  which,  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
railroad  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railway, 
forms  a continuous  line  4.000  miles  loop  from  San 
Francisco  to  Newport  News,  and  develops!  an 
aggregate  of  IfiJNw  miles  of  steam  water-lines,  in- 
cluding the  route  to  China  and  Japan.  He  is 
president  of  the  Newport  News  and  Mississippi 
raller  company,  and  vice-president  of  the  Central 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  railroad  companies. 
He  mldee  in  New  York  city. 

HUNTINGTON,  Klisha,  physician. b.  in  Toj»- 
field.  Mass,,  9 April,  1796;  d.  in  Lowell,  Mass..  10 
Dm,  1869.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in 
1815  and  from  Yale  medical  school  in  1823.  He 
practised  in  Lowell  with  great  success,  and  was 
for  eight  yeans  mayor  of  that  city.  He  was  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  'Massachusetts  in  1853,  and  was 
at  one  time  president  of  the  Massachusetts  medical 
society.  I>r.  Huntington  published  addresses  and 
a "Memoir  of  Prof.  Klisha  Bartlett*'  (Lowell, 
1836}. — His  son,  William  Reed,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Lowell,  Mass..  20  Sept.,  1888,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1859,  and  was  temporary  instructor  in 
chemistry  then*  in  1859-’ 00,  He  then  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  was 
asriatant  rector  of  Emmanuel  church,  Boston,  in 
1801-^2,  rector  of  All  Saints’  church,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  in  l869-*88,  and  in  the  latter  year  accepted 
a call  to  Grace  church.  New  York  city.  Columbia 
pave  him  the  degree  of  I).  D.  in  1873.  He  was 
class  poet  at  Harvard  in  1859,  and  Phi  Beta  Knp[>a 
poet  there  in  1870.  Besides  papers  on  liturgical 
revision  in  the  United  States,  ne  has  published 
“The  Church  Idea,  an  Ksmiy  toward  Unity”  (New 
York,  1870).  and  “Conditional  Immortality  " (1878). 
Among  his  later  pamphlets  is  “The  foot  An- 
nexed. its  Critic*  and  its  Prospects  ” (1886). 

HUNTINGTON.  Elisha  Mills,  jurist,  b.  in 
Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  26  March,  1806 ; d.  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  26  Oct..  1862.  He  removed  to  Vigo 
county,  Ind..  in  1822,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Imr 
of  that  state.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  by  the 
legislature  prosecuting  attorney  or  his  circuit,  and 
in  1X41  was  elected  o member  of  the  legislature. 
On  leaving  the  legislature  after  two  re-elections, 
he  was  chosen  president-judge  of  his  circuit,  and 
in  1841  was  appointed  commissioner  of  the  general 
land-office  at  Washington.  In  May.  1842,  he  was 
appointed  a judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court  for 
Indiana,  which  office  be  held  till  his  death. 

HUNTINGTON.  Frederick  Ban,  P.E. bishop, 
b.  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  28  May.  1819,  His  father. 
Ban  Huntington,  was  a graduate  and  tutor  of  Yale, 
and  lu»d  charge  of  Congregational  churches  in  Con- 
necticut, but  siihsei|upntlv  liceaino  a Unitarian.  I 
He  published  “ Personal  Memoirs  ” (1857).  The 
sonwa*  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1839,  anr|  at  Har- 
vard divinity-school  in  1842.  He  was  then  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  South  Congregational  church 
in  Boston,  and  in  1856  became  preacher  to  Har- 
vard, and  Plummer  professor  of  Christian  morals 
in  that  university,  which  post  he  held  till  1860. 
He  also  served  as  chaplain  and  preacher  to  the 
Massachusetts  legislature.  He  withdrew  from  the  I 
I nitarian  denomination,  and  took  orders  in  the  , 
Fwtestant  Episcopal  church  in  I860.  He  then  or- 
jfanind  the  Emmanuel  parish  of  Boston,  ami  was 
it#  lector  until  he  was  consecrati-d  bishop  of  CHI* 
Ind  New  York.  8 April,  1869.  In  1861  he  estab- 
lish'd with  I>r.  George  M.  Randall  the  “Church 
Monthly."  He  has  contributed  to  various  reviews 


and  pcriixiical*,  and  published  many  sermons  and 
addresses.  Among  these  an*  “Sermons  for  the 
People”  (Boston.  1836;  9th  ed.,  1869);  “Lessons 
on  tlio  Parables  of  our  Saviour  ” (1850) ; “ Sermons 
on  Christian  Living  and  Believing”  (I860);  “Lee- 
tuna  on  Human  Society  as  illustrating  the  Power, 
Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  (iod  " (1860) ; “ Klim,  or 
Hymns  of  Holy  Refreshment”  (1865);  “ Lessons 
for  the  Instruction  of  Children  iti  the  Divine  Life  " 
(1868);  “Helps  too  Holy  Lent  ”(1878);  ami  “Steps 
to  a Living  Faith”  (1873).  Bishop  Huntington 
has  edited  various  works,  including  Archbishop 
Whately’s  “Christian  Morals"  (1856);  and  “ Me- 
morials of  a Quiet  Life  ”(1874).  He  was  chosen 
by  the  house  of  bishops  to  write  the  “ Pastoral 
Letter,"  and  to  read  the  same  at  the  general  con- 
vention of  1883  in  Philadelphia  Amherst  gave 
him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1887. 

HUNTINGTON,  Jabcz,  soldier,  b.  in  Norwich, 
Conn.,  7 Aug.,  1719 ; d.  there,  5 Oct.,  1786.  He  was 

fmdunted  at  Yale  in  1741.  engaged  in  the  West 
ndia  trade,  and  amassed  a fortune.  After  1750 
he  was  frequently  a member  of  the  legislature, 
speaker  for  several  years,  and  also  a member  of  the 
| council.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he 
named  a large  amount  of  shipping.  And  lost  heavily 
by  the  capture  of  his  vessels.  During  the  war  he 
Wat  active  on  the  committee  of  safety,  uml  from 
September,  1776,  was  major-general  of  militia.  His 
great  exertions  in  the  patriot  cause  and  his  heavy 
losses  im mured  his  physical  and  mental  {lowers,  and 
he  was  thus  compelled  to  resign  his  employments 
in  1779. — His  son.  Jedidiah,  soldier  bu  in  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  4 Aug..  1743;  d.  in  New  London. 
I Conn.,  25  SepL,  1818.  aras  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1768.  lie  was  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits 
with  his  lather,  was  an  active  Son  of  Liberty,  and  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  correspondence  that 
was  established  at  a Norwich  town-meeting  on  6 
June,  1774.  lie  raised  a regiment  in  which  he  was 
made  captain,  joined  the  army  at  Cambridge  on  26 
April,  1775,  and  aided  in  repulsing  the  British  at 
Danbury  in  April,  1776.  Having  been  appointed 
brigadier-general  on  12  May,  1777,  he  mined  the 
main  army  near  Philadelphia  in  September  of  that 
year,  and  in  Mav,  1778,  was  ordered  to  Hudson 
liver.  He  served  in  the  court-martial  that  t ril'd 
Gen.  Charles  Lee  for  misconduct  at  Monmouth  in 
1778,  and  in  the  court  that  was  summoned  to  ex- 
amine John  Andre  in  Tappnn  on  29  Sept.,  1780. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  brevetlea  major- 
general.  He  resumed  his  business,  and  was  sueees- 
! sively  sheriff  of  the  count v,  state  treasurer,  and 
delegate  to  the  convention  tfiat  adopted  the  consti- 
I tution  of  the  United  States.  He  was  then  u|h 
i |*>inted  by  Washington  to  the  post  of  collector  of 
customs  at  New  London,  when*  he  removed  in 
1789,  and  held  the  office  for  twenty-six  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  board  of  foreign  missions,  and 
a zealous  supjxirterof  charitable  institutions.  His 
first  wife,  Faith,  was  a daughter  of  Gov.  Trumbull, 
and  his  second  wife  was  the  sister  of  Bishop  Moore 
of  Virginia  He  entertained  many  distinguished 
officer*  in  his  house,  among  whom  were  Lafayette, 
Steuben,  arul  Pulaski.  When  Lmmin's  legion  was 
stationed  «t  I Lebanon  during  the  winter  of  lTHO-’l, 
he  invited  that  commander  and  his  officers  to  a 
Imnquet.  On  10  May,  1783.  at  a meeting  of  offi- 
cers, he  was  appointed  one  of  a committee  of  four 
to  draft  n plan  « »f  organization,  which  resulted  in 
their  reporting  on  the  Kith  of  that  month  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. — Another 
son.  Andrew,  b.  21  June,  1745;  d.7  April,  1824, 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  in  1795  was 
a manufacturer  of  paper  at  the  Falls  of  Norwich. 
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He  was  judge  of  prohate  in  his  district  in  1813. 
During  the  Revolution  he  was  a commissary  of  bri- 
gade, and  untiring  in  his  exertions  to  procure  sup- 
plies for  the  army. — Another  son,  Joshua.  soldier, 
u.  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  16  Aug.,  1751,  began  business 
with  his  father.  After  the  battle  of  Lexington  he 
commanded  a hundred  boys  of  the  town,  and  joined 
Putnam's  brigade.  Subsequently  he  was  ordered 
by  the  Continental  congress  to  build  a frigate  of 
thirty-six  guns,  which  was  constructed  in  the 
Thames  at  Gale's  Ferry  in  1777. — Another  son, 
Ebenezer,  soldier,  b.  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  86  Dee., 
1754 ; d.  there,  17  June,  1834,  entered  Yale  in  1771, 
but  left  to  join  the  army,  ami  afterward  was  given 
his  degree.  He  served  first  as  a lieutenant  in  Col. 
Samuel  Wyllis's  regiment,  and  was  made  cuptain 
in  June,  1776.  Afterward  he  became  brigade-ma- 
jor under  Gen.  Parsons,  and  deputy  adjutant -gen- 
eral to  Gen.  Heath  on  the  Hudson  river.  In  1777 
he  was  a major  in  Col.  Webb’s  regiment,  which  he 
commanded  in  Rhode  Island  in  1778.  In  that  year 
he  became  lieutenant-colonel,  ami  commanded  a 
battalion  of  light  troops  at  Yorktown,  afterward 
serving  as  volunteer  aide  to  Gen.  Lincoln  till  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  retired  to  private  life  in 
1783,  and  in  1782  was  made  a general  of  state 
militia.  He  was  named  a brigadier-general  by 
Gen.  Washington  in  1789  when  war  with  France 
was  threatened.  He  served  in  congress  in  1810-’!  1 
and  in  1817-’19,  and  was  also  a rneml>er  of  the 
legislature.  Gen.  Huntington  was  considered  one 
of  the  best  disciplinarians  in  the  army. — Jedidiah’s 
son,  Joshua,  clergyman,  b.  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  31 
Jan.,  17N0;  d.  in  Groton,  Mass.,  11  Sept.,  1819,  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1804.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  New  I^ondon  association  in  Septem- 
ber, 1806*.  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
church,  Boston,  on  18  May,  1808,  which  charge  he 
held  till  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  educational  society  in  1815,  and  was 
president  of  the  Boston  society  for  the  religious 
and  moral  instruction  of  the  poor,  which  was 
founded  in  1810.  He  was  the  authorof  the  *•  Life  of 
Abigail  Waters"  (1817). — His  wife,  Susan  Mans- 
field, author,  b.  27  Jan.,  1791  : d.  in  1823,  wrote  a 
story  entitled  “ Little  Lucy.”  Her  memoirs,  with 
her  letters,  journal,  and  poetry,  were  published  by 
Benjamin  II.  Winner  (Boston,  1829  ; republished 
in  Scotland). — Jedidiah’s  second  son.  Daniel,  cler- 
gy man,  b.  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  17  Oct.,  1788:  d.  in 
New  London,  Conn.,  21  May,  1858,  studied  in 
Brown,  but  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1807.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  North 
Bridgewater.  Mass.,  from  1812  till  1832.  He  then 
taught  a young  ladies’  school  in  New'  London, 
but  in  184*1  resumed  his  pastoral  charge  in  North 
Bridgewater.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Religion,"  a 
poem  delivered  at  Brown,  31  Aug.,  1819;  “Tri- 
umphs of  Faith,"  delivered  at  Andover  seminary, 
21  Sept..  1H30;  and  a “ Memorial " of  his  daughter. 
Mary  Hal  lam. — Jedidiah’s  nephew,  Jabez  Will- 
iams, jurist,  b.  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  8 Nov.,  1788: 
d.  there,  1 Nov.,  1847,  was  the  son  of  Zachariah 
Huntington.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1806, 
studied  in  the  Litchfield  law-school,  and  practised 
in  that  town  for  thirty  years.  He  was  a member  of 
the  assembly  in  1829.  and  a representative  in  con- 
gress from  1829  till  1834,  when  he  removed  to  Nor- 
wich, became  judge  of  the  superior  court  the  same 
year,  and  also  of  the  supreme  court  of  errors,  lie 
was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  as  a Whig  in  place  of 
Thaddeus  Betts,  serving  from  1840  till  his  death. 

HUNTINGTON,  Lucius  Seth,  Canadian  states- 
man, b.  in  Compton,  Quebec,  26  Slay.  1827 ; d.  in 
New  York  city,  19  May,  1886.  lie  was  the  grand- 


son of  a New  England  loyalist  who  removed  to 
Canada  and  settled  at  Compton  toward  the  end  of 
the  18th  cent  ury.  He  was  educated  at  Sherbrooke, 
where  he  studied  law*,  was  admitted  to  the  liar  of 
Lower  Canada  in  1853,  and  appointed  queen’s  coun- 
sel in  1863.  He  contested  ShefTord  for  the  Canada 
assembly  in  1800,  when  there  was  no  return,  repre- 
senting that  constituency  from  the  general  election 
of  1861  till  the  union,  and  in  the  lJuininioii  parlia- 
ment from  1867  till  1882,  when  he  was  defeated. 
He  was  a member  of  the  executive  council  of 
Canada,  and  solicitor-general  of  Lower  Canada 
from  May,  1863,  till  March,  1864,  when  the  Sand- 
field  Macdonald- Dorion  government  resigned,  lie 
became  a member  of  the  privy  council  of  Canada, 
29  Jan.,  1874,  and  was  president  of  that  body  from 
that  time  until  appointed  postmaster-general.  9 
Oct.,  1875.  which  portfolio  he  held  until  the  resig- 
nation of  the  government  in  October,  1878.  Dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  premier,  Alexander  Mac- 
Kenzic,  in  England  in  1875,  Mr.  Huntington  acted 
as  minister  of  public  works.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  prosecuting  the  inquiry  relative  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  milway  scandal,  which  resulted 
in  the  fall  of  the  Conservative  government  in  Oc- 
tober, 1873.  He  was  largely  interested  in  mining 
industries,  and  had  for  years  been  engaged  in  de- 
veloping those  of  the  province  of  Quebec.  For 
three  years  before  his  death  he  resided  in  New  York 
city,  undergoing  treatment  for  a malady  that  at 
last  proved  fatal.  He  was  regarded  in  Canada  as 
a pronounced  annexationist,  und  some  of  his  politi- 
cal utterances  in  favor  of  this  project  tended  to 
render  him  unpopular  toward  the  dose  of  his  po- 
litical career.  He  was  the  authorof  a novel,  “ Pro- 
fessor Conant " (New  York.  1884). 

H I'NTINGTON,  Samuel,  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  b.  in  Windham,  Conn.,  3 
July,  1731 ; a.  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  5 Jan.,  171*6. 
His  education  was  limited,  and  he  learned  the  trade 
of  a cooper,  also 
working  on  his 
fat  tier's  farm,  and 
devoting  his  lei- 
sure to  study  till 
he  was  twenty- 
two,  when  he 
turned  his  atten- 
tion to  law.  He 
settled  in  Nor- 
wich about  1758, 
which  town  he 
represented  in 
the  general  as- 
sembly in  1764. 

He  received  the 
office  of  king's 
attorney  in  1765. 
and  in  1775  sat  in  the  upper  house  of  the  Connecti- 
cut assembly.  He  was  a member  of  the  Continental 
congress  from  1770  till  1783, and  served  as  president 
of  this  body  from  28  Sept.,  1779,  till  6 July,  1781, 
when  he  retired,  receiving  the  thanks  of  congress 
“in  testimony  of  appreciation  of  hiscsmduct  in  the 
chair  and  in  the  execution  of  public  business." 
From  1774  till  1784  he  was  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Connecticut,  and  was  chief  justice  in  1784. 
In  1785  he  was  lieutenant-governor,  and  he  was 
governor  of  Connecticut  from  1 71841  till  1790.  The 
degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Dart- 
mouth in  1785,  and  by  Yale  in  1787, — His  brother, 
Joseph,  clergyman,  b.  in  Windham,  Conn.,  5 May, 
1735;  d.  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  25  Dec.,  1794.  was 
oomjielled  by  his  father  to  la*  a clothier,  hut  when 
he  w as  of  age  he  went  to  Yale,  where  he  was  gradu- 
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aied  in  1762.  On  2#  June,  1763,  he  became  pastor  of 
a CoormndoDtl  church  in  Coventry,  where  he  re* 
mnined  till  his  death.  He  received  the  degree  of 
I>.  I>.  from  Dartmouth  in  1T80,  when  he  was  made 
a trustee,  serving  till  1788.  He  inculcated  the 
doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  and  wrote  many 
sermon#  and  addresses,  among  which  were  an 
“Address*  to  his  Anabaptist  Brethren  ”^1783);  and 
“Thoughts  on  the  Atonement  of  Christ*9  (1791). 
ile  left  a work  in  manuscript  entitled  “Calvinism 
Improved,”  which  was  published  in  1796. — Joseph's 
son.  Samuel,  governor  of  Ohio,  b.  in  Coventry, 
Conn.,  4 Oct..  1765 ; d.  in  Painesville,  Ohio,  8 June, 
1817,  w'u#  adopted  and  ed Boated  by  his  uncle 
Samuel,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1785,  He 
waa  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Norwich  in  1798,  and 
removed  to  Cleveland  in  1801,  after  which  ho  re- 
moved to  Painesville  in  1805.  Ho  was  a judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  in  1802-'3,  of  the  supe- 
rior court  in  1808,  and  afterward  chief  justice.  He 
was  a member  of  the  first  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  Ohio  in  1802.  a senator  in  its  first  legisla- 
ture, and  served  as  speaker.  Ho  was  governor  of 
Ohio  from  1808  till  1810.  Gov.  Huntington  was 
one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Fairport,  founded 
in  1812.  He  held  the  office  of  district  paymaster 
with  the  rank  of  colonel  from  1812  till  1814. 

HUNTINGTON,  William  Henry,  philanthro- 
pist, b.  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  80  May,  1820;  d.  in 
Paris.  Prance,  1 Oct,  1885.  lie  went  to  Europe 
in  1858.  ami  was  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
"Tribune  " for  twenty  yearn.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Louis  Blanc,  Clcmenoeau,  and  other  noted  French- 
men. was  fowl  of  art.,  and  among  the  first  to  recog- 
nize new  talent.  Mr.  Huntington  gave  away  a 
large  part  of  his  income  in  private  charities,  and 
voluntarily  remained  in  Paris  during  the  siege  of 
1879-T  to  relieve  the  suffering  awl  poor  in  his 
own  quarter,  Clemeneeau.  who  was  at  this  Lime 
mayor  of  Montmartre,  wrote,  H During  the  long 
months  of  the  siege,  not  a week  pass'd  that  Hunt- 
ington did  not  visit  the  mayor  with  his  hands  full 
of  gold  and  bank-notes,  to  be  used  in  the  best  in-  ( 
terests  of  France  and  of  the  republic.  The  sole  , 
condition  of  his  gifts  was  that  his  name  should  be 
kept  absolutely  secret.”  He  bequeathed  a large 
collection  of  miniatures,  bronzes.  and  rare  steel  en-  1 
graving**  of  Franklin,  Lafayette,  and  Washington 
to  the  Metropolitan  museum  of  art  in  New  York. 

HUNTLEY,  Ellas  Dewitt,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  19  April,  1810.  He  wits  graduated 
at  Genesee  in  1866,  and  in  1866  entered  the  minis- 
try of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  In  1867 
he  was  sent  to  Nunda  circuit,  after  which  he  was  i 
for  six  months  professor  of  ancient,  languages  in 
Geneaoe  Wesleyan  seminary.  He  then  was  sent  to 
Wisconsin,  and.  after  serving  as  presiding  elder  of 
the  Madison  district,  was  president  of  Lawrence 
university  from  1879  till  1883,  when  he  resigned  to 
become  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  church  in  Wash- 
ington, l).  C.  In  1883  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Baltimore  conference,  and  also  elected  chaplain  of 
the  U.S.  senate,  which  office  he  held  till  1886.  He 
was  a delegate  to  the  (Ecumenical  Methodist  con- 
ference, which  met  in  Ijondnn,  England,  in  1881. 
lie  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  East  Tennes- 
see Wesleyan  university  in  1879,  and  from  the 
Grant  memorial  university  in  1886.  In  1879  the 
University  of  Iowa  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

HUNT0N,  Eppa,  soldier,  b.  in  Fauquier  county, 
Vi,  23  Sept.,  1828.  His  early  education  was  lim- 
ited. He  studied  and  practised  law,  and  was  com- 
monwealth attorney  for  Prince  William  county 
from  1849  till  1862.  He  was  elected  to  the  Virginia 
convention  of  1861,  and  after  serving  through  its 


first  session  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  colo- 
nel of  the  8th  Virginia  infantry.  After  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg  he  was  promoted  and  served  through 
the  rest  of  the  war  as  brigadier-general.  lie  was 
captured  at  Sailor’s  Creek.  6 April,  1865,  and  im- 
prisoned in  Fort  Warren,  blit  was  released  in  July, 
1865.  Gen.  Huuton  was  elected  a representative 
to  congress  as  a Democrat  in  1873,  and  re-elected 
to  the  three  succeeding  congress***.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  joint  committee  that  formed  the  elec- 
toral bill  in  the  44th  congress,  and  one  of  the  elec- 
toral commission  of  1876-*?. 

H UNTON,  Logan,  lawyer,  b.  in  Albemarle 
county,  Va.,  in  1896;  <L  in  St.  Louis  county.  Mo., 
in  1880.  His  father  went  to  Kentucky  about  1818, 
and  nettled  in  Lincoln  county.  The  son  was  edu- 
cated at  Centre  and  Transylvania  universities, 
studied  law,  and  practised  in  Stanford.  He  served 
in  the  legislature  and  held  other  public  offices  in 
Kentucky,  and  in  1838  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
where  he  practised  with  success.  He  was  a dele- 
gate to  the  Harrisburg  Whig  convention  in  1840, 
and  on  his  return  engaged  actively  in  the  presi- 
dential canvass  in  favor  of  Gen.  Harrison.  In  1844 
he  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  served  as  U.  S. 
district  attorney,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Taylor.  He  subsequently  returned  to 
St,  Louis,  and  was  active  in  the  councils  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  serving  also  as  a member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Westminster  college. 

IIUON  DE  PKNANSTER,  Charles  Henry, 
French  botanist,  b.  in  Dinan  in  1727;  d.  in  Santo 
Domingo  in  1771.  He  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  of  Brittany,  and  left  the  French 
navy  in  1751  to  devote  unwell  to  botany.  He 
had  seen  in  New  Sfiain  the  cochineal  insect,  of 
which  the  Mexicans  fori  aide  the  sale  to  foreigners, 
and,  resolving  to  naturalize  it  in  Santo  Domingo, 
he  went  in  1752  to  Mexico  under  the  disguise  of 
a Spanish  physician.  He  remained  three  years  in 
the  country  learning  how  to  breed  the  insect,  and 
also  ascertaining  the  use  of  the  nejial-plant.  on 
which  it  feeds  ; and.  having  at  last  obtained  #|**ci- 
mensof  both  in  1755.  he  transported  them,  at  great 
personal  risk,  to  Santo  Domingo,  where  their  culti- 
vation soon  l*vaim*  a prosperous  industry.  I#>ui» 
XV,  made  II non  knight  of  St.  Louis,  the  governor- 
general  of  Santo  Domingo  granted  him  a large 
tract  of  land  near  the  city  of  (’aiie  Francis,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  through  a public 
subscription,  presented  him  with  a gold  medal  in 
1758.  rluon  never  returned  to  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions, as  the  Mexicans  were  greatly  incensed  against 
him  for  depriving  them  of  the  tribute  for  cochineal 
from  European  countries.  He  made  Santo  Do* 
tningo  his  home,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  He  was  pensioned 
as  royal  botanist  in  1763.  and  founded  in  Cape 
Francais  the  Imtanical  society  of  the  Philadelphia, 
establishing  also  a Itotanicn]  garden,  which  is  still 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  city,  and  opening  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  the  contents  of  which 
he  had  himself  collected.  He  published  “ Traits 
do  culture  du  nopal  **  (Cape  Frencais,  1758)  ; **  I>e 
I’^ducation  de  la  cochenille,  cl  de  leur  acclimata- 
tion  k Saint  Domingue"  (1767,  reprinted  in  “ Me- 
ittoirrsdc  1‘ Academic  dea  Sciences  % and  “Voyage 
A Guamxa  dans  la  Nouvelle  Kspagne”  (1761). 

HUPP,  John  ('ox,  physician,  b.  in  Donegal. 
Washington  eo.,  Pa.,  24  Nov.,  1819.  He  was  grad- 
uated  at  Washington  college.  Pa.,  in  1844.  at  Jeffer- 
son medical  college  in  18*17,  and  began  practice  in 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  lie  has  l»eeii  president  of  the 
Liard  of  examining  surgeons  for  pensions, and  was 
appointed  in  1875  a delegate  of  the  American  med- 
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ical  association  to  the  European  medical  associa-  1 
tions.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Medical 
society  of  West  Virginia,  and  in  addition  to  con- 
tributions to  medical  journals  and  ot  her  periodicals 
has  published  a **  Biographical  Sketch  of  Joseph 
Thoburn,  M.  I).”  (1805) ; n memorial  to  the  legis- 
lature of  West  Virginia  on  the  appointment  of  a 
state  geologist  (1870) : and  a memorial  to  the  same 
body  to  establish  a state  board  of  health  (1877). 
Some  of  his  sketches  descriptive  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  his  native  county  appeared  in  Creigh's  I 
“ History  of  Washington  County.** 

HI’Ki).  Frank  Hunt,  lawyer,  b.  in  Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, 25  Dec.,  1841.  IIe  graduated  at  J 
Kenyon  college  in  1858,  st  udied  law,  became  county 
prosecuting  attorney  in  1863,  and  a state  senator 
m 1866.  Iti  1874  he  wns  elected  a representative 
in  congress  from  Ohio  as  a Democrat,  and  served 
one  term,  lieing  defeated  in  1876.  He  was  again 
elected  in  1878  and  1882,  but  was  defeated  in  1880 
and  1886.  Mr.  Hurd  has  been  conspicuous  as  an 
active  advocate  of  free  trade  doctrines.  He  codified 
the  criminal  laws  of  Ohio  in  1868. 

HlIRI),  John  Cod  man,  author,  b.  in  Boston, 
Maas.,  11  Nov.,  1816.  He  was  educated  at  Colum- 
bia and  at  Vale,  when*  he  was  graduated  in  1836. 
Mr.  Hurd  has  travelled  extensively  in  Egypt, 
Japan,  China,  and  India,  and  now  (1887)  resides  in 
Boston.  He  is  the  author  of  “ The  Law  of  Freedom 
and  Bondage  in  the  United  States  ’*(2  vols.,  Boston, 
1858-*02),  and  “The  Theory  of  our  National  Exist- 
ence as  shown  by  the  Action  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  since  1861  ” (1881). 

HURD,  Nnthiiniel,  engraver,  b.  13  Feb.,  1730; 
d.  17  Dec.,  1777.  His  grandfather  came  from 
England,  ami  settled  in  Charlestown,  Mass.  Na- 
thaniel engaged  in  the  business  of  seal-cutting  and  i 
die-engraving  in  Boston,  and  was  considered  su- 
perior to  any  one  in  the  colonies  in  his  occufiation. 
Independently  of  his  superior  execution,  his  works 
often  displayed  character  and  humor.  Among  his 
engravings  is  a descriptive  representation  of  Hud- 
son, a swindler  and  forger,  standing  in  the  pillory, 
the  likenesses  of  well-known  characters  being  intro- 
duced among  the  spectators.  Hurd  was  probably 
the  first  in  this  country  to  engrave  on  copper.  He 
also  engraved  the  seal  of  Harvard  university. 

Ill  KL  BUT,  Stephen  August  us.  soldier,  b.  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  29  Nov.,  1815;  tl.  in  Lima,  Peru, 
27  Mart'h,  1882.  He  studied  law,  wits  admitted  to 
the  Iwr  in  1837,  and  practised  in  Charleston  until  , 
the  Florida  war,  in  wnich  he  served  as  adjutant,  in 
a South  Carolina  regiment.  In  1845  he  went  to 
Illinois  and  practised  his  profession  in  Belviderc. 
He  was  a presidential  elector  on  the  Whig  ticket 
in  1848,  was  a member  of  the  legislature  in  1859.  1 
1861,  and  1H67,  and  presidential  elector  at  large  on  , 
the  Republican  ticket  in  1868.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war  he  was  appointed  a brigudier- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  commanded  at  Fort 
Donelson  after  its  capture  in  February,  1862. 
When  Gen.  Grant’s  army  moved  up  Tennessee 
river,  Hurlbut  commanded  the  4th  division,  and 
was  the  first  to  reach  Pittsburg  Landing,  which 
he  held  fora  week  alone.  He  was  promoted  major- 
general  for  meritorious  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  was  then  stationed  at  Memphis,  and  after 
the  bottle  of  Corinth,  in  Octolier.  1862,  pursued 
and  engaged  the  defeated  Confederates.  He  com- 
manded at  Memphis  in  September,  1863.  led  a corps 
under  Sherman  in  the  expedition  to  Meridian  in 
February,  1864.  and  succeeded  Gen.  Nathaniel  P.  1 
Banks  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  | 
serving  there  from  1864  till  1865,  when  he  was 
honorably  mustered  out.  He  was  minister  resi- 


dent to  the  United  States  of  Colombia  from  1869 
till  1872,  and  then  elected  a representative  to  con- 
gress from  Illinois  as  a Republican  for  two  con- 
secutive terms,  serving  from  1873  till  1877.  In 
1881  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Peru,  which 
office  he  retained  till  his  death.  — His  brother, 
William  Henry,  journalist,  b.  in  Charleston,  S.  C., 
3 July,  1827,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1847,  at 
the  divinity-school  there  in  1849,  and  then  studied 
in  Berlin,  Rome,  and  Paris.  After  a few  years  in 
the  Unitarian  ministry,  he  entered  Harvard  law- 
school  in  1852,  in  1855  was  a writer  on  “ Putnam's 
Magazine  ” and  the  “ Albion,”  and  joined  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  “ Times  ” in  1857.  While  visit- 
ing the  south  in  1861,  he  was  arrested  by  a vigilance 
committee  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  imprisoned  for  a time, 
and  then  released,  but  he  was  refused  a passport 
unless  upon  conditions  with  which  he  would  not 
comply,  and  finally  in  August,  1862,  made  his 
escape  through  the  Confederate  lines,  and  reached 
Washington.  He  became  connected  with  the  New 
York  “ World  ” in  1862,  and  in  1864  purchased  the 
“Commercial  Advertiser,”  intending  to  publish  it 
as  a free-trade  paper,  but,  lie  and  his  associates 
in  the  enterprise  failing  to  agree,  the  paper  was 
sold  in  1867  to  Thurlow  Weed.  He  went  to  Mex- 
ico in  1806,  and  was  invited  to  the  capital  by  Max- 
imilian, represented  the  New  York  “World”  at 
l he  World’s  fair  at  Paris  in  1867,  and  the  Centenary 
festival  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  and  in  1871  accom- 
panied the  U.  S.  expedition  to  Santo  Domingo,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  wrote  and  published  the  most 
complete  account  in  any  language  of  the  modern 
history  of  that,  island.  In  1876- *88  he  was  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  “ World,”  and  in  the  latter  year 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  has  since  chiefly  resided. 
He  has  cont  ributed  largely  to  American  periodicals 
and  to  the  “ Edinburgh  ” and  other  British  maga- 
zines, and  has  published  “ Gan- Eden  ” (Boston, 
1854):  “General  McClellan  and  the  Conduct  of  the 
War”  (New  York,  1864),  and  other  works,  besides 
several  hvinns  and  poems. 

HURST,  John  Fletcher,  M.  E.  bishop,  b.  in 
Dorchester  county,  Md..  17  Aug..  1884,  He  was 
graduated  at  Dickinson  college  in  1854.  and  after 
teaching  for  two  years  pursued  theological  studies 
at  the  universities  of 
Halle  and  Heidel- 
berg, Germany.  He 
returned  home  in 
1858  and  entered  on 
the  work  of  the  min- 
istry in  the  Newark 
conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  In  1866  he 
again  went  to  Ger- 
many, to  become  the- 
ological inst  ructor  in 
the  Methodist  mis- 
sion institute  at  Bre- 
men. Hera  he  re- 
mained for  three 
years,  serving  laith  as 
teacher  and  director 
of  the  institution. 

He  also  travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  Syria,  and 
Egypt.  In  1871  he  returned  to  the  United  States, 
having  been  elected  professor  of  historical  theology 
in  Drew  theological  seminary,  Madison,  N.  Y.,  anti 
in  1873  he  was  chosen  president  of  that  institution. 
Here  he  continued  till  1880,  when  at  the  general 
conference  in  l incinnat i lie  was  elected  and  ordained 
bishop.  In  the  performance  of  his  episcopal  duties 
he  has  not  only  visited  every  part  of  the  United 
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States. but  has  spent  much  time  abroad  among  the 
mission  stations  an«l  conferences  In  Germany,  Den- 
mark. Sweden,  Norway,  Bulgarin,  and  Italy,  and 
also  in  India.  He  has  been  extensively  occupied 
with  literary  labors,  especially  in  the  reproduction 
of  the  works  of  the  best  German  authors  in  Eng- 
lish translations.  He  has  translated  Hagcnbach’s 
**  History  of  the  Church  in  the  18th  ami  19th  Cen- 
turies" i;2  vols.,  I860);  Van  Oosteme's  “ Lectures 
in  Defence  of  John's  Gospel”  (184)9);  Lange’s 
- Romans " (1870) : and  Seneca's  “ Mom!  Essays.” 
FI  is  original  works  are  “History  of  Rationalism  ” 
(1865);**  Martyrs  to  the  Tract  Cause  ”(1873);  “Out- 
lines of  Biblical  History”  (1873);  **  Life  and  Liter- 
ature in  the  Fatherland”  (1874) : “Our  Theological 
Culture”:  “Bibliotheca  Theologica”;  ami  “A 
General  Historv  of  the  Christian  Church”  (in 

E reparation,  1887).  Dickinson  college  has  given 
ini  the  degree  of  D.  D.t  and  Indiana  Aslmrv  uni- 
versifv  l hut  of  LL.  I). 

HURTADO  DE  MENDOZA.  A nd re* (oor-tah - 
do),  maruuis  of  Cafiete,  viceroy  of  Peru.  b.  in  Cafiete 
aliout  1700;  d.  in  Lima,  Peru.  30  March,  1501.  He 
had  served  with  distinction  in  t he  wars  of  Germany 
and  Flanders,  and  was  royal  chief-huntsman  and 
governor  of  Cuenca  when  Charles  V.  appointed 
him  in  1555  viceroy  of  Peru.  He  left  Spain  in  the 
same  year.  and.  after  arranging  several  difficulties 
in  Panama  and  subduing  a revolution  of  the  fugi- 
tive negro  slaves,  entered  Lima,  29  June,  1558.  He 
found  the  country  in  a very  unsatisfactory  situa- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  scarcely  subdued  revolu- 
tions of  Sebastian  del  Castillo,  Godinex, and  Giron. 
Tlie  audieticia  had  been  ruling  for  nearly  four 
years,  and  its  judges  were  in  discord  and  arrogant 
toward  the  viceroy,  who  immediately  petitioned 
the  emperor  for  the  recall  of  the  most  offensive. 
The  insurgents  who  had  lieon  pardoned  were 
turbulent,  and  those  who  had  assisted  the  govern- 
ment against  them  were  clamoring  for  larger  re- 
wards. and  the  viceroy  adopted  despotic  measures, 
banishing  the  latter  and  cruelly  persecuting  and 
executing  the  greater  part  of  the  former.  Ho 
founded  the  hospital  of  San  Andres  at  Lima, 
and  hail  the  mummies  of  the  Incas  Huiracocha, 
Yujwnqui.  and  Huaina  Capac  trun*|>ortcd  to  the 
vaults  of  the  hospital,  in  order  to  remove  them 
from  the  fanatical  superstition  of  the  Indians  at 
Cuzco.  In  1558  he  founded  the  city  of  Cuenca 
near  the  site  of  the  former  im|>enal  residence  of 
Tomeliampa.  and  in  the  same  year  re-established 
the  local  jurisdiction  of  native  chiefs.  He  also 
induced  the  Inca  Savri  Tupac,  the  last  grandson 
of  Huaina  Capac,  to  present  himself  ill  Lima.  5 
Jan.,  15d0,  renounce  his  claims  to  the  throne,  and. 
receiving  in  baptism  the  name  of  Diego,  to  take 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Yucay,  with  a rich  revenue. 
In  the  same  year,  in  older  to  get  rid  of  turbulent 
adventurers,  the  viceroy  sent  out  several  exploring 
expeditions.  Meanwhile  continuous  complaints 
of  Hurtado’.*  arbitrary  and  cruel  government  had 
reached  court,  and  finally  the  king  deprived  him 
of  the  government  and  sent  as  StlbstitUte  Lopez  de 
Zuftiga,  who  arrived  at  Paita  in  January.  1501, 
and  in  his  communications  purposely  treated  Hur- 
tado with  disrespect.  This,  together  with  his  re- 
oil  I,  preyed  on  the  latter’s  mind,  and  he  fell  sick 
and  died  a short  time  tafore  the  arrival  of  his  sue- 
«wr  in  Lima. — His  son.  Garcia,  fourth  Man] u is 
of  Cafiete.  viceroy  of  Peru,  b.  in  Cuenca  in  1531 ; 
d.  in  Spain  about  1010,  had  served  in  his  youth  in 
the  wars  of  Italy.  Flanders,  and  Germany,  ami  in 
1550  earns  to  Peru  in  the  retinue  of  his  father, 
who  in  the  following  year  sent  him  as  governor  to 
Chili,  to  adjust  the  dissensions  which  nail  broken 


nut  after  Valdivia’s  death.  After  arresting  Villa- 
gra  and  Aguirre,  the  rival  leaders,  he  began  at 
once  the  eiim)iaign  against  thu  Araucanians,  and 
was  generally  fortunate,  being  greatly  assisted  by 
constant  re-enforcements  from  Peru.  He  founded 
the  cities  of  Cafiete  and  Oaorno,  rebuilt  Concepcion, 
defeating  and  taking  prisoners  the  caciques  Gal- 
van no  and  Caupolican,  who  were  executed.  He 
sent  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to  explore  the 
Strait  of  Magellan,  and  led  an  exploration  along 
the  coast  as  far  as  Chiloe,  which  archipelago  was 
visited  by  some  of  his  lieutenants.  He  nqMiired 
and  provisioned  the  fort*  of  Arauco.  Angol,  and 
Tucapcl.and  his  lieutenants  founded  Mondo&a  and 
; San  Juan  on  the  east  of  the  Andes.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  returned  to  Spain,  where 
his  administration  was  fully  approved.  On  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  inherited  the  estates 
and  title  of  Marquis  of  Cafiete,  and  was  several 
times  sent  by  Philip  11.  on  important  diplomatic 
missions.  The  king  appointed  him  viceroy  of  Peru 
in  1588,  and  he  arrived  on  28  Nov.,  1589,  in  Callao, 
where  he  despatched  a vessel  with  re-enforcements 
for  Chili,  ana  on  6 Jan..  1594),  entered  Lima  and 
| took  charge  of  the  government.  He  t>cgnn  at 
j once,  by  royal  order,  to  gather  all  available  funds 
and  solicit  donations  for  the  war  in  the  Netherlands 
and  against  England,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  sent  to  8pain  over  1,500,000  ducats  in  money, 
besides  a great  Quantity  of  plate  and  jewelry.  It  is 
said  that  the  ladies  of  Arequijio.  scarcely  without 
' exception,  despoiled  themselves  of  all  their  jewelry, 
1 to  contribute  to  the  national  OBUM  In  view  of 
the  probable  invasion  of  the  Pacific  by  an  English 
fleet.  Garda  repaired  the  fortifications  of  Callao 
and  fitted  out  the  man-of-war  that  were  stationed 
i there,  and  when  toward  the  end  of  1593  Richard 
, Hawkins  with  two  vessel*  passed  the  straits  and 
! tagan  his  depredations,  the  viceroy  dcs}Mitchcd 
■ three  vessels  under  command  of  his  brother-in-law, 
I Beltran  del  Castro,  w ho  defeated  Hawkins  and  took 
him  prisoner.  In  1592  the  viceroy  founded  the 
College  of  San  Marcos,  and  from  that  year  till 
1593  sustained  continuous  litigation  against  thu 
encroach  merits  of  the  archbishop.  Finally,  desir- 
ing to  enjoy  his  riches  in  Europe,  he  petitioned  for 
recall,  and  was  succeeded  in  15943  bv  the  Marquis 
of  Salinas,  formerly  viceroy  of  Mexico.  Hurtado 
then  sailed  for  Spain,  where  he  was  appointed  gen- 
tleman of  the  bedchamber.  Pedro  oe  Ofia  in  his 
“Arauco  dotnndo”  praises  Garcia  and  Suarez  de 
Figueroa  in  his  life  of  the  viceroy  says  Ereilla 
(y.  c.)  was  unjust  toward  him  in  his  “ Arnueana,” 
on  account  of  the  poet’s  expulsion  from  Chili. 

HUSBANDS,  Herman,  patriot,  b.  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; d.  near  Philadelphia  in  1795.  lie  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  related  to  Benjamin  Franklin.  After 
removing  to  Orange  county,  N.  C.,  he  served  in  the 
legislature  of  that  colony,  \ lecame  obnoxious  to  the 
royalists  from  his  independence,  and  was  a leader 
of  the  **  Regulators,”  an  organization  formed  in 
17458  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  was  the 
particular  object  of  William  Try  on’s  persecutions, 
though  he  took  no  part  in  the  resulting  acts  of 
violence.  On  24  Sept.,  1770.  the  Regulators  broke 
up  the  court  at  Hillsboro,  maltreated  some  of  thu 
officials,  and  demolished  the  house  of  Edmund 
Fanning.  His  connection  with  the  Regulators 
led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  legislature.  20  Dec., 
1770,  and  on  31  Jan..  1771.  he  was  arrested  by 
order  of  Gov.  Tryon  for  libel,  and  put  in  New 
Herne  jail.  On  143  May,  1771,  a tattle  was  fought 
on  the  tanks  of  the  Alamance  creek  between  1.000 
men  under  Gov.  Tryun  and  2,000  Regulators,  in 
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which  the  letter  were  defeated.  Though  Husband*, 
pleading  the  pacific  character  of  his  sect,  did  not 
participate  in  the  fight,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
take  flight  first  to  Maryland  and  thence  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  settled  near  Pittsburg.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  in  1778, 
was  concerned  in  the  whiskey  insurrection  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  in  1794,  and  was  on  the  com- 
mittee of  safety  with  Albert  Gallatin  and  others. 
For  his  connection  with  this  uprising  Husbands 
was  imprisoned  for  a short  time  in  Philadelphia, 
but  was  released  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  David  Cald- 
well, and  died  on  his  way  home.  He  published  an 
account  of  the  Regulator  movement  (1771). 

HUSKE,  Ellis,  journalist,  b.  about  1700;  d.  in 
1755.  He  was  a brother  of  Gen.  Huske,  who  was 
in  the  ImiUIr  of  Cullodeti.  Ellis  was  a resident  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  previous  to  his  becoming  post- 
master of  Boston  in  1734,  and  was  a councillor  of 
New  Hampshire  in  1733-’55.  He  was  superseded 
in  the  office  of  deputy  postmaster-general  of  the 
colonies  by  Franklin  and  Hunter  in  1753.  He 
published  the  “Boston  Weekly  Post-Boy”  from 
October,  1734,  till  1755,  and  was  the  reputed  author 
of  “The  Present  State  of  North  America”  (Ix>n- 
don,  1755). — His  son,  John,  merchant,  b.  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  about  1721 ; d.  in  England  in  1773, 
was  educated  in  Boston,  ami  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits.  In  1704  he  became  u member  of  the 
British  parliament  from  Malden,  Essex,  and  was 
re-elected  to  the  succeeding  parliament.  For  his 
share  in  bringing  about  the  stamp-act,  his  effigy 
was  hung  with  Grenville’s  on  the  liberty  - tree, 
Boston,  on  t Nov.,  1765.  lie  was  descrilied  as  a 
flashy  fellow,  who  by  stock-jobbing  and  servility 
raised  himself  to  a seat  in  parliament. 

HUSS,  Magnus,  Swedish  naturalist,  b.  in 
llpsala  in  1752;  d.  in  Stockholm  in  171)0.  He 
was  secretary  in  1781  of  one  of  the  ministers  that 
wen*  sent  by  Spain  to  determine  the  IsnindAries 
between  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spanish  |»osses- 
sions  in  South  America,  according  to  the  treaty  of 
San  Ildefonso.and  during  his  sojourn  of  fifteen  years 
in  the  country  he  made  a chart  of  the  province  of 
Asuneion,  which  was  considered  until  recently  as  a 
valuable  one.  He  studied  also  the  natural  history 
of  South  America,  and  published  among  other 
works  " Keisa  y Amerika  oeh  det  indre  Paraguay” 
(Stockholm,  1796;  translated  into  French  as  “ Voy- 
age an  Paraguay,”  2 vols.,  Paris,  1798;  ami  into 
English  ns  “A  Relation  of  a Journey  through  South 
America  in  the  Paraguay  Province,”  London, 
1800);  “Kasai  sur  l’histoire  nature) I e dcs  quadru- 
ples des  provinces  du  Paraguay  et  de  rUruguay” 
(5  vols.,  Stockholm,  1797);  “Traits  sur  les  reptiles 
de  l’Amdrique  du  Sud,”  which  is  yet  considered  as 
an  Authority  (2  vols.,  Stockholm,  1799);  “Arneri- 
kanisk  nationens  Seder.  Bruk,  och  Klirdednegter,” 
a dissertation  on  the  customs  of  South  America; 
and  “ Delimitation  des  frontieres  des  possessions 
Espagnoles  et  Portugaises  dans  rArnerique  du 
Sud,  scion  le  traito  de  San  lldefonso”  (2  vols., 
with  charts.  Stockholm,  1799). 

HUSSEY,  Curtis  Grubb,  manufacturer,  b. 
near  York,  Pa.,  in  August,  1802.  He  is  defs-ended 
from  Christopher  llussev,  who,  with  others  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  Iniugfit  the  island  of  Nantucket 
as  a place  of  refuge  from  persecution  in  1058-’9. 
In  childhmxi  lit;  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Ohio, 
where  he  studied  medicine  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
Jefferson  co.  In  1825, and  for  some  years  after,  he 
practised  in  Morgan  county,  Ind.  He  then  engaged 
In  mercantile  pursuits  anti  in  the  provision  trade, 
and  was  a member  of  the  Indiana  legislature  in 
1829,  but  declined  re-election.  In  1848  he  deter- 


mined to  explore  anti  develop  the  Lake  Superior 
cop|H*r  region,  and  formed  with  others  the  Pitts- 
burg and  B«»ston  mining  company.  Under  his  di- 
rection the  first  mining  shaft  was  sunk  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  what  is  now  known  as  Copper  harbor.  In 
the  summer  of  1845  regular  mining  operation*  were 
begun,  and  proved  remunerative  Vjeyond  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  The  Pittsburg  copper  and 
brass  rolling  mills,  owned  by  him,  are  the  outgrowth 
of  his  successful  mining  enterprises.  lie  was  also 
the  first  person  to  succeed  in  making  the  lx*st  qual- 
ity of  all  descriptions  of  crucible  steel,  und  the  es- 
tablishment of  Hussey,  Howe  and  Co.,  Pittsburg, 
is  engaged  in  this  enterprise.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  AlleghAny  observatory  and  of  the 
School  of  design  for  women  at  Pittsburg. 

HUSTED,  James  William,  politician,  b.  in 
Bedford,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  31  Oct.,  1833.  He 
wa*»  graduated  at  Yale  in  1854,  and  admitted  to 
the  lair  in  1857.  He  was  school-commissioner  of 
Westchester  county  in  1858-’60,  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  the  State  insurance  department  in 
1860-’2,  harl>or-master  of  the  port  of  New  York  in 
1862-’70,  and  state  commissioner  of  emigration  in 
IHitL'PJ.  He  has  been  for  many  years  a meinlier 
and  also  sjieaker  of  the  assembly.  In  1873  he  was 
appointed  tnajor-puieral  of  the  National  guard 
or  the  state  of  New  York,  which  office  he  still  holds. 
Ho  was  president  of  the  New  York  state  military 
association  in  18?5-’0.  and  is  popularly  known  a* 
the  “ Bald  Eagle  of  Westchester/ 

HUTCHINS,  Charles  Lewis,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Concord,  N.  H.,  5 Aug.,  1838.  He  was  graduated 
at  Williams  in  1861,  and  at  the  General  theological 
seminary.  New  York  city,  in  1865.  entered  the  min- 
istry of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  in 
1871  and  1874  was  assistant  secretary  of  the  gen- 
eral convention.  In  1877  he  was  made  secretary 
of  the  convention,  which  post  he  now  (1887)  holds. 
Since  1872  he  has  been  rector  of  Grace  church. 
Medford,  Mass.  He  has  published  several  collec- 
tions of  church  music,  among  which  are  “Sunday- 
School  Hymnal  ” (Buffalo.  1871);  “ Annotations  of 
the  Hymnal” (Hartford,  1872);  “Church  Hvninal” 
(Medford.  1879);  und  “Sunday-School  ll  ymnal 
and  Service-Book  ” (Medford,  1880).  From  1874 
till  the  present  time  (1887)  he  has  edited  “The 
Parish  Cnoir,”  a weekly  publication. 

H UTCH  INS,  Thom  an.  geographer,  b.  in  Mon- 
mouth, N.  J.,  in  1730;  d.  in  Pittsburg,  PaM  28 
April,  t789.  Before  he  was  sixteen  he  entered  the 
British  army  a*  an  ensign,  and  Itocamo  paymaster 
and  captain  of  the  60th  Royal  American  regiment. 
He  was  assistant  engineer  in  the  expedition  of 
Gen.  Henry  Bouquet  <7.  r.)  in  1764.  and  took  jwrt 
in  a campaign  against  the  Florida  Indians.  When 
he  was  in  Ixmdon  in  1779  his  known  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  American  independence  caused  his 
imprisonment  for  six  weeks  on  a charge  of  main- 
taining correspondence  with  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  was  then  in  France.  By  this  imprisonment 
he  is  said  to  have  lost  £12,000.  He  soon  afterward 
went  to  France,  and  thence  to  Charleston,  S.  C., 
where  he  joined  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene,  and  re- 
ceived the  title  of  “ geographer-general.”  He  fur- 
nished the  maps  and  plates  of  Dr.  W’illiam  Smith’s 
“ Account  of  Bouquet's  Expedition  " (Philadelphia, 
1765);  and  is  the  author  of  “A  Toj  ^graphical  De- 
scription of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  NIar  viand, 
and  North  Carolina”  (London,  1778);  “History, 
Narrative,  and  Topographical  Description  of  Lou- 
isiana and  West  Florida”  (Philadelphia,  1784); 
three  papers  in  the  “Philadelphia  Transactions” 
(1775-6  and  1783);  and  one  in  the  “Transactions 
of  the  American  Society.” 
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HUTCHINSON,  Aaron,  clergyman,  b.  in  He- 
bron, Conn.,  in  March,  1722;  d.  in  Pomfret,  Vt., 
27  Stptn  1800,  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1747, 
■todfed  for  the  ministry  in  Helmut  for  about  three 
years*,  and  on  6 June,  1750,  responded  to  a (rail  to 
preach  in  (Jrafton,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  for 
about  twenty-two  years.  In  1770  he  moved  to 
Pomfret.  Vt..  established  a congregation  there, 
and  two  others  in  the  adjoining  towns  of  Hartford 
and  Woodstock,  and  for  several  years  performed 
the  pastoral  duties  for  the  three  congregations. 
During  his  fifty  years  of  preaching  he  lost  onlv 
two  services  from  illness,  and  never  used  a book 
for  conducting  his  services.  Dr.  Hutchinson  was 
one  of  the  foremost  classical  scholars  of  his  time  in 
this  country.  It  was  said  of  him  by  those  who  had 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  attainments,  that  if 
the  New  Testament  nod  been  lost  he  could  have 
reproduced  it  from  memory  in  the  original  Greek. 
Upon  one  occasion,  when  he  was  at  Bennington 
attending  the  sittings  of  the  council  of  safety,  he 
met  Klhan  Allen,  who  invited  him  to  preach  at 
his  house  the  next  Sunday,  and  at  the  same  time 
hnnded  to  him  the  manuscript  of  his  “Oracles  of 
1— on,**  which  Allen  calk'd  his  Bible.  The  Sun- 
day arrived,  a chapter  from  the  Old  Testament, 
specially  selected  for  the  occasion,  was  recited,  and 
toe  first  hymn  that  was  given  out  began  with  the 
verse 

M Let  all  the  heathen  writers  join 
To  form  a perfect  book. 

But,  O good  Lord ! compared  with  thine, 
IIow  mean  their  writings  look  ! " 

Thw  was  followed  by  an  orthodox  sermon.  Allen 
never  forgave  Hutchinson  for  this,  and  never  in- 
vited him  to  preach  again.  Of  his  sermons  only 
eight  wpre  published.  The  most  notable  among 
them  was  “Mr.  Hutchinson's  Sermon  at  Windsor, 
July  2. 1777,  at  the  Convention  for  the  Forming  of 
the  State  of  Vermont : A well-tempered  Self  Love 
a Hule  of  Conduct  towards  Others’*  (Dresden, 
1777),  which  was  the  first  book  issued  from  a print- 
ing-press in  the  state  of  Vermont.  Among  the 
others  are  “ Valour  for  the  Truth  **  (Boston,  1767); 
“Coming  of  Christ”  (1778);  and  “ Meat  out  of  the 
Eater,  or  Samson's  Kiddle  Unriddled  ” (1774). 

HUTCHINSON,  Anne  (Mar bury),  religious 
teacher,  b.  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  about  1590: 
d.  near  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  SeptemlxT,  1648.  She 
was  a daughter  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Marbury. 
and  descended  from  the  Blunts,  a distinguished 
family.  About  1612  she  married  William  Hutchin- 
son. of  Alford,  Lincolnshire,  a distant  cousin  of 
the  celebrated  GoL  John  Hutchinson.  Mnrv,  a 
younger  sister  of  William  Hutchinson,  marrieif  the 
Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  a Lincolnshire  preacher. 
In  1633  Mrs.  Hutchinson’s  eldest  son,  Edward,  ac- 
companied the  Rev.  John  Cotton  to  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  he  was 
followed  by  his  father  and  mother.  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son. says  winthfop,  brought  with  her  to  Massa- 
chusetts “two  dangerous  errors:  first,  that  the 
person  of  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells  in  a justified 
person;  second,  that  no  sanctification  can  help  to 
evidence  to  us  our  justification.”  To  those  opin- 
ions Mrs.  Hutchinson  attached  so  much  impor- 
tance that  she  held  meetings  in  Boston  ami  gave 
lectures  expounding  them.  In  this  she  was  ably 
supported  by  her  brother-in-law,  Wheelwright, 
who  came  to’  Boston  in  1686.  She  violently  at- 
tacked the  Massachusetts  clergy,  all  except  Wheel- 
wright and  Cotton,  whom  Mta  declared  to  lx* 
“under  a covenant  of  grace,”  while  the  rest  were 
only  *•  under  a covenant  of  works/*  Great  excite- 
ment *u  aroused  by  her  preaching,  and  for  a while 


' Boston  was  divided  into  two  hostile  theological 
I ramps.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  went  far  toward  win- 
1 ning  to  her  cause  not  only  the  powerful  preacher. 
Cotton,  but  also  the  youthful  and  enthusiastic 

(governor,  Harry  Vane.  The  doughty  Capt.  Under- 
fill was  one  of  her  converts.  The’ agitation  was 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  infant  colony.  On  the 
eve  of  the  l’equot  war  a company  of  militia  was 
found  unwilling  to  march,  because  its  chaplain 
was  held  to  be  “ under  a covenant  of  works.” 
When  things  had  come  to  such  a pass,  it  was 
thought  to  bo  high  time  to  put  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
down.  She  was  tried  for  heresy  and  sedition,  and 
banished  from  Massachusetts,  along  with  Wheel- 
wright and  several  others  of  her  followers,  who 
were  known  as  “ Antinomians.”  Wheelwright  and 
others  went  northward  and  founded  the  towns  of 
Exeter  and  Dover,  in  New  Hampshire.  Mrs.  Hut- 
chinson, with  her  husband  ami  fifteen  children, 
bought  for  forty  fathoms  of  wampum  the  island 
of  Amiidnerk  from  the  Narragansett  Indians,  and 
founded  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  while  Codding- 
toit,  one  of  her  followers,  founded  Newport.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband  in  1642.  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
left  Rhtxle  Island,  and  settled  upon  some  land  to 
the  west  of  Stamford,  siipjxwed  to  la*  within  the 
territory  of  the  New  Netherlands.  There  in  the 
follow  ing  year  she  was  cruelly  murdered  by  Indiana, 
together  with  most  of  her  children  and  servants, 
sixteen  victims  in  all.  Her  child.  Susunna,  ten 
years  old.  was  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Indians, 
but  four  years  afterward  was  ransomed,  and  in 
1651  married  John  Cole,  of  Rhode  Island. — Ed- 
ward, eldest  son  of  William  and  Anne  Hutchin- 
son, b.  in  Alford,  Lincolnshire,  2 8 May.  1013;  d. 
in  Brookfield,  Mass.,  2 Aug.,  1675,  left  Boston  in 
1686,  at  the  time  of  his  mother’s  banishment,  but 
returned  some  years  afterward,  and  from  1658  till 
1675  was  deputy  to  the  general  court.  He  was  a 
captain  of  militia,  and  in  July.  1675.  after  the 
disastrous  beginning  of  Philip’s  war,  was  sent  to 
Brookfield  to  negotiate  with  the  Xiomuck  Indiana 
The  treacherous  savages  appointee!  a place  for  a 
rendezvous,  but  lay  in  ambush  for  Hutchinson  as 
, he  approached,  and  slew  him,  with  several  of  his 
company.—1 Thomas,  royal  governor  of  Massachu- 
| setts,  b.  in  Boston,  9 Sept..  1711;  d.  in  Brompton, 
near  Ixmdon,  3 June,  1780,  was  n great-grandson 
1 of  Capt.  Edward  Hutchinson,  just  mentioned.  His 
t father,  a merchant  in  high  standing,  and  at  one 
I time  quite  wealthy,  was  for  twenty-six  years  a inem- 
! tx*r  of  the  council  of  assistants.  At  five  years  of 
I age  Thomas  was  admitted  to  the  North  grammar- 
school,  and  in  1727  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard. 
While  in  college  he  begun  earning  on  a little  trade 
by  sending  ventures  in  his  lather’s  venae  la  He 
was  not  very  attentive  to  his  studies  at  college,  but 
afterward  acquired  a thorough  knowledge  oi  Latin 
and  French.  From  early  childhood  he  took  great 
delight  in  reading  history.  After  leaving  college 
he  spent  four  years  in  his  father’s  counting-house, 

I and  showed  himself  extremely  methodical,  exact, 
i and  business-like  in  his  habits.  On  16  May,  1734, 

1 he  married  Margaret.  Sanford,  a beautiful  girl  of 
seventeen,  with  whom  he  lived  happily  until  her 
death  in  1753.  lie  never  married  again.  In  1737 
he  was  chosen  a selectman  for  the  town  of  Boston, 
and  about  a month  afterward  was  elected  repre- 
sentative to  the  general  court.  The  people  were 
there  greatly  agitated  over  the  question  of  paper 
money.  Bills  of  credit  had  been  issued  since  the 
i beginning  of  the  century,  partly  to  meet  the  ex- 
| | tenses  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars  on  the  north- 
I cm  frontier.  In  all  the  New  England  states  the 
depreciation  of  the  jxiper  wrought  serious  disturb- 
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the  paper  money  scheme  with  untiring'  ec 
spite  of  this,  he  was  reflected  in  1738. 


ance  to  trade,  and  then,  as  always,  ignorant  people  I 
and  trieksomc  demagogues  sought  a cure  for  the  ' 
troublo  in  fresh  issues  of  paper.  Wildcat  banking- 
schemes  were  devised,  two  of  which,  the  “ silver- 
scheme  " and  the 

S“  land-bank/’  were  . 

especially  promi-  ■ 
nent.  (See  Adams, 
Sami'EL.)  Upon  all 
financial  questions  ' 
Hutchinson  hail  a 
remarkably  clear 
head,  and  there  was 
nothing  of  the  dem- 
agogue about  him. 
lie  would  not  falter 
with  a question  of 
public  policy, orseek 
to  hide  his  opinions 
/ 1 w in  order  to  curry  fa- 

vor with  the  people. 

. He  was  a man  of 

f / dH  / ' strong  convictions 

and  dauntless  cotir- 
age,  and  he  opposed 
the  paper-money  scheme  with  untiring  real.  In 
spite  of  this,  he  was  re-elcsdetl  in  1738.  Short- 
ly afterward  in  town-meeting  a set  of  instruc- 
tions were  reported,  enjoining  it  upon  the  repre- 
sentatives to  vote  for  the  further  emission  of  pa- 
per. Hutchinson  then  and  there  exposed  such  in- 
structions, argued  against  them  as  iniquitous,  and 
flatly  refused  to  observe  them.  There  were  cries 
of  “Choose  another  representative,  Mr.  Modera- 
tor!” But  this  was  too  silly.  Hutchinson  opposed 
the  instructions  in  the  general  court,  and  next 
year  failed  of  a re-election.  About  this  time  Mr. 
Hutchinson  was  seized  with  typhoid  fever.  In 
1740  the  public  confidence  in  his  ability  and  in- 
tegrity prevailed  over  the  general  dislike  for  his 
policy,  and  he  was  again  chosen  as  representa- 
tive. In  this  year  there  was  an  outburst  of  excite- 
ment in  Boston,  not  unlike  those  that  ushered  in 
the  Havolutionary  war.  The  (and-batik  and  the 
silver-scheme  had  both  lieon  put  into  operation  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Uov.  Belcher,  who  had 
ap[>ea]fd  to  |uirlianient  for  assistance.  Parlia- 
ment now  declared  the  old  “Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies Act,”  passed  in  1720  after  the  South  Sea 
nubble,  to  be  of  force  in  the  colonies.  Both  the 
Massachusetts  companies  were  thus  abruptly  com- 
pelled to  wind  up  their  affairs,  and  many  of  the 
partners  were  ruined,  among  them  the  elder 
Samuel  Adams.  The  question  as  to  the  authority 
of  parliament  over  the  colonies,  which  had  been 
discussed  as  long  ago  as  1044,  was  now  warmly 
agitated.  The  friends  of  the  land-bank  loudly 
denounced  the  act  of  1740  as  a violation  of  the 
chartered  rights  of  the  colony,  and  the  bitter 
feelings  engendered  by  this  quarrel  must  la?  set 
down  among  the  causes  of  the  American  Invo- 
lution. Mr.  Hutchinson's  conduct  at  this  time  was 
eminently  wise  and  patriotic.  On  theory  he  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  ultimate  supremacy  of  parlia- 
ment over  every  part  of  the  British  empire;  but 
he  saw  distinctly  the  foolishness  of  enlisting  such 
a wholesome  feeling  as  the  love  of  self-government 
in  behalf  of  such  an  institution. as  the  land-bank, 
ami  lie  accordingly  advised  Gov.  Belcher  to  bide 
his  time  and  suppress  it  in  some  other  way  than 
by  an  appeal  to  parliament.  This  was  the  first 
but  not  the  last  time  that  trouble  between  Eng- 
land and  the  colonies  was  occasioned  by  disregard 
of  Hutchinson’s  sagacious  advice.  In  the  autumn 
of  1740  Mr.  Hutchinson  visited  England  as  com- 


missioner for  adjusting  the  boundary-line  between 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  with  regard  to 
which  some  complaint  had  arisen.  After  his  return 
in  the  following  year  he  was  again  chosen  repre- 
sentative, and  annually  thereafter  until  1749.  In 
1746-‘8  he  was  speaker  of  the  house.  By  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  the  stronghold  of 
Louisburg,  which  New  England  troops  had  cap- 
tured in  1745,  was  restored  to  France,  in  exchange 
for  Madras  in  Ilindostati.  To  ap|>ease  the  indig- 
nation of  the  New  England  people  at  this  transfer, 
parliament  voted  that  adequate  compensation 
should  l»e  made  for  the  expense  of  the  capture  of 
Louisburg.  The  sum  due  to  Massachusetts  in  pur- 
suance of  this  vote  was  1*138.649,  which  was 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  total  amount  of  pa|>cr 
circulating  in  the  colony  at  its  current  valuation 
of  one  eleventh  of  its  face  value.  To  attempt  to 
raise  such  a currency  to  par  was  hopeless.  Hut- 
chinson projiosed  that  parliament  should  be  asked 
to  send  over  the  money  in  Spanish  dollars,  which 
should  lie  used  to  buy  up  ana  cancel  the  paper  at 
eleven  for  one.  Whatever  paper  remained  after 
this  summary  process  should  lie  called  in  and  re- 
deemed by  direct  taxation,  and  any  issue  of  jwiper 
currency  in  future  was  to  be  forbidden.  “This 
rather  caused  a smile,"  says  the  diary,  **  few  appre- 
hending that  he  was  in  earnest ; but  upon  his  ap- 
pearing very  serious,  out  of  deference  to  him  as 
speaker,  they  appointed  a committee."  After  a 
year  of  hard  work,  Hutchinson's  bill  was  passed, 
amid  the  howls  and  curses  of  the  people  of  Boston. 
“ Suc  h was  the  infatuation  that  it  was  common  to 
hear  men  wish  the  ship  with  the  silver  on  board 
might  sink  in  her  passage."  They  wanted  no 
money  but  cheap  paper  money.  At  the  election 
in  1749  Hutchinson  was  defeated  by  a great  ma- 
jority. but  was  immediately  chosen  a member  of 
the  council.  People  soon  found,  to  their  amaze- 
ment, that  a good  hard  dollar  had  much  greater 
purchasing-power  than  a scrap  of  dirty  paper  worth 
scarcely  more  than  nine  cents;  and  it  was  further 
observed  that,  when  j*|x*r  was  onoo  out  of  the  way, 
coin  would  remain  in  circulation.  The  revival  of 
trade  was  so  steady  and  so  marked  that  the  tide  of 
popular  feeling  turned,  and  Hutchinson  was  as 
much  praised  as  he  had  before  been  abused.  His 
services  at  this  time  cannot  lie  rated  too  highly. 
To  his  clear  insight  and  determined  courage  it  was 
largely  clue  that  Massachusetts  was  financially  able 
to  enter  upon  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  1774 
Massachusetts  was  entirely  out  of  debt,  and  her 
prosperity  contrasted  strikingly  with  the  poverty- 
stricken  condition  of  Rhode  Island,  which  per- 
sisted in  its  issues  of  paper  currency.  In  1749 
Mr.  Hutchinson  was  at  the  head  of  the  commis- 
sion that  made  peace  with  the  Indians  at  Casco 
bav.  He  had  formed  an  intention  to  retire  from 
public  business  and  live  in  scholarly  seclusion  at 
Slilton,  where  lie  had  built  a fine  house,  which  is 
still  (1887)  standing.  But  his  plans  were  entirely 
changes!  in  1753  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  idol- 
ized wife,  and  he  sought  distraction  in  public*  af- 
fairs. He?  hud  some  time  before  been  appointed 
justice  of  common  pleas  for  Suffolk  county.  In 
1754  ho  was  one  of  the  commissioners  at  the 
famous  Albany  congress,  where  he  Was  associated 
with  Franklin  on  the  committee  for  drawing  up  a 
plan  of  union  for  the  thirteen  colonies.  Two  years 
afterward,  when  Shirley  was  succeeded  in  the’ gov- 
ernorship of  Massachusetts  by  Thomas  Row-nail, 
M r.  I lutchinson  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor. 
In  1760  Rownall  was  succeeded  by  Francis  Ber- 
nard, and  soon  afterward,  on  the  death  of  Stephen 
Sewall,  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  appointed  chief  justice 
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of  Massachusetts,  while  still  retaining  the  office  of 
lieutenant-governor.  During  the  following  vear 
he  presided  in  the  famous  case  of  the  writs  of  as- 
sistance, when  James  Otis  made  the  speech  that 
heralded  the  Revolution.  The  enforcement  of  the 
navigation  acta  was  now  making  much  trouble  in 
Boston,  ami  Gov.  Bernard  tecamo  very  unpopular 
through  his  zeal  in  promoting  seizures  for  illicit 
trade,  he  having  a share  in  the  forfeitures. 

There  is  no  good  evidence  that  Hutchinson 
was  concerned  in  these  affairs,  hut  sundry  deposi- 
tion* attested  by  him  as  chief  justice  were  placed 
on  file  at  the  Plantation  office  in  I>mdon,  and 
there  were  seen  by  Briggs  HallowelL,  a Boston 
merchant.  In  these  depositions,  John  Rowe  and 
other  merchants  of  Boston  were  named  as  smug- 
glers. Reports  of  this  came  to  Boston  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1765,  just  as  the  people  were  riotous  over 
the  stamp-act.  On  the  night  of  26  Aug.,  Hutchin- 
son's house  at  the  North  End  was  sacked  by  a 
drunken  mob.  The  money,  plate,  and  wearing- 
apparel  were  carried  off.  the  handsome  furniture 
was  shattered,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  valuable  li- 
brary, with  its  manuscript*  and  priceless  docu- 
ments, which  Hutchinson  had  been  thirty  years  in 
collecting,  was  almost  completely  destroyed.  To 
the  st  udent  of  American  history  the  damage  was  ir- 
reparable, as  many  of  the  lost  manuscripts  can  never 
he  replaced.  In  town-meeting  next  day  at  Faneuil 
Flail  the  riot  was  emphatically  condemned  by  the  . 
people.  Several  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  I 
were  arrest ed  and  sent  to  jail,  but  were  rescued  by  r 
a mob  before  the  day  of  trial.  Mr.  Hutchinson  1 
ultimately  received  indemnification  in  the  sum  of 
£3,194  if*.  6 d.  As  in  most  instances  of  mob  vio- 
lence the  villainy  of  the  assault  upon  the  chief 
justice’s  house  was  fully  equalled  by  its  stupidity, 
for  Hutchinson  had  done  his  best  to  dissuade  the 
Grenville  ministry  from  passing  the  obnoxious 
stamp-act.  Here,  as  before,  much  trouble  might 
have  been  avoided  if  his  advice  had  been  heeded. 

lu  August,  1760,  Gov.  Bernard  returned  to 
England,  leaving  Hutchinson,  as  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. at  the  head  of  affairs.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  so-called  “ Boston  massacre/’  5 March,  1770, 
he  showed  vigor  and  discretion,  and  but  for  his  \ 
prompt  arrest  of  (.'apt.  Preston  and  hi*  men  there 
would  probably  have  lawn  much  bloodshed.  In 
October,  1770,  ho  was  appointed  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  for  the  next  two  years  his  adminis- 
tration was  comparatively  quiet.  In  the  summer 
of  1772  the  excitement  in  Massachusetts  agaiu 
msc  to  fever  heat  over  the  royal  order  that  the 
salaries  of  the  judges  should  henceforth  be  paid 
by  the  crown.  This  measure,  which  struck  directly 
at  the  inde|»endence  of  the  judiciary,  l«d  Samuel 
Adams  to  the  revolutionary  step  of  organizing  the 
famous  committees  of  correspondence.  In  the 
following  January,  Hutchinson  sent  a message  to 
the  legislature,  containing  a very  learned  and 
masterly  statement  of  the  Tory  position,  which  is 
well  worth  the  study  of  historians.  It  was  care- 
fully and  successfully  answered  by  Samuel  Adams. 

In  the  spring  Hutchinson  met  the  governor  of 
New  York  at  Hartford,  and  ad  justed  the  long-dis- 
puted boundary-line  between  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  latter 
colony.  On  his  return  he  was  greeted  with  the 
furious  excitement  occasioned  by  the  publication 
"f  the  letters  sent  over  from  England  bv  Franklin. 
(See  Fuaxklin,  Benjamin.)  Them  letters  created 
the  impression  that  Hutchinson  had  advised,  and 
was  chiefly  responsible  for,  the  most  odious  meas- 
ures of  the  ministry.  The  impression  was  incor- 
rect and  unjust  to  Hutchinson,  but  was  natural 


I enough  at  the  time.  It  led  to  a petition  from  the 
general  court  that  Hutchinson  and  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  Oliver,  should  be  removed,  and  it  was 
on  the  hearing  of  this  petition  before  the  privy 
council  that  Franklin  was  insulted  by  the  rascally 
Wedderbum.  The  petition  was  refused.  In  June, 
1774,  Hutchinson  was  superseded  by  Gen.  Gage, 
and  sailed  for  England,  followed  bv  the  execra- 
tions of  the  people.  His  house  at  Milton,  with  all 
the  rest  of  his  property,  was  confiscated,  and  his 
beat  coach  was  next  year  carried  over  to  Cambridge 
for  the  use  of  Gen.  Washington.  The  town  of 
Hutchinson,  in  Worcester  co.,  on  its  incorpora- 
tion in  1774,  dropi>ed  the  name  of  the  Tory  gov- 
ernor and  took  instead  that  of  Col.  Barre,  who 
defended  the  American  cause  in  parliament.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  was  received  with  distinguished  favor 
by  the  king,  who  offered  him  a baronetcy,  which 
he  refused.  He  oared  little  for  such  honors  or 
emoluments  as  England  could  give  him.  Al- 
though a Tory  on  principle,  because  he  could  see 
no  alternative  between  anarchy  and  the  universal 
supremacy  of  parliament,  he  was  not  the  leas  ani- 
mated by  an  intense  love  for  New  England.  Un- 
til after  Burgoyne’s  surrender,  he  cherished  the 
hope  of  returning  thither,  and  regarded  his  stay 
in  the  mother  country  as  little  tetter  than  exile. 
His  diary  of  event*  then  occurring  has  been  re- 
cently published  by  his  great-grandson,  Peter 
Orlando  Hutchinson,  44  Diary  and  Letters  of 
Thomas  Hutchinson”  (2  vote,  Boston,  1884-’0), 
and  has  done  much  to  confirm  historical  student* 
in  the  more  favorable  view  that  has  recently  teen 
taken  of  his  character  and  motives.  For’  intel- 
lectual gifts  and  accomplishments,  Hutchinson 
stood  far  above  all  the  other  colonial  governors. 
His  “ History  of  Massachusetts  Bay”  (vote  i.-ih, 
Boston,  176L-’7;  vol,  iii.,  London,  1828,  posthu- 
mous) is  a work  of  rare  merit,  alike  for  careful  re- 
search, for  philosophic  acuteness,  and  for  literary 
(harm.  For  thorough  grasp  of  the  subject  of 
finance,  he  stands  nearly  on  a level  with  Hamilton 
and  Gallatin.  In  1809  John  Adams  said  of  him: 
**  He  understood  the  subject  of  coin  and  commerce 
better  than  any  man  I ever  knew  in  this  country,” 
In  hi*  private  life  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  genial  and 
refined ; in  religion  he  was  a strict  Puritan,  like  his 

f;reut  antagonist,  Samuel  Adams,  whom  he  rescin- 
ded in  purity,  integrity,  and  unswerving  devotion 
to  principle.  His  life  has  never  been  properly  writ- 
ten. The  tent  accounts  of  its  incidents  are  to  be 
found  in  his  own  diary,  and  the  most  intelligent 
general  view  is  presented  in  James  K.  Hosraers 
“Samuel  Adams”  (Boston,  1885).  The  portrait  on 
page  882  is  from  the  painting  by  Cooler,  an  ex- 
cellent photograph  of  which  is  prefixed  to  the 
second  volume  of  the  “ Diary.” 

HUTCHINSON,  Israel,  soldier,  b.  in  Danvers, 
Man.,  in  1728;  d.  there,  16  March,  1811.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  Imttlesof  Ticonderoga  and  Lake 
George  in  the  French  war  of  1757-*9,  and  led  a de- 
tachment at  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  During  the 
Revolution  he  commanded  a company  at  I.cxing- 
ton,  was  lieutenant-colonel  in  1*75,  commaruh-d 
the  27lh  regiment  at  the  siege  of  Boston  and  in 
the  campaign  of  1776.  and  was  with  Washington 
in  the  retreat  through  New  Joraev. 

HUTCHINSON,  James,  physician,  h in  Wake- 
field, Pa..  29  Jan.,  1752;  d.  iii  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

, 6 Sept.,  1798.  He  received  his  medical  education 
I in  London,  and,  at  the  prospect  of  the  Revolution, 
. warmly  espoused  the  imtriot  cause.  Returning 
home  by  way  of  France,  he  bore  important  de- 
spatches from  Benjamin  Franklin  to  congress.  He 
joined  the  American  army,  and  served  throughout 
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the  Revolution  as  a physician  and  surgeon.  He 
was  a trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
from  1779  until  his  death,  several  years  secretary 
of  the  philosophical  society,  and  professor  of  ma- 
teria medica  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
from  1789  till  his  election  in  1791  to  the  chair  of  j 
chemistry.  The  Philadelphia  college  presented 
him  with  a silver  inedal  for  his  proficiency  in  this 
branch.  For  many  years  he  was  physician  of  the  , 
port  of  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  tne  physicians  to 
the  Pennsylvania  hospital.  See  biography  and  por- 
trait in  Henry  Simpson’s  “ Eminent  Philadel- 
phians” (Philadelphia,  1859). 

HUTCHINSON,  Jesse,  farmer,  b.  in  Middle- 
ton,  Mass.,  3 Feb.,  1778;  d.  in  Milford,  N.  H„  16  i 
Feb.,  1851.  His  ancestor,  Richard,  came  to  this 
country  from  England  in  1634.  acquired  much  land  ^ 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  and  was  paid  a premium  by  the  • 
state  for  "setting  up”  the  first  plough  in  Massa- 
chusetts. lie  married  Mary  Leavitt,  of  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  H.,  in  1800,  and  resided  on  a farm  in 
Milford  for  several  years.  They  occasionally  sang 
in  chorus,  taking  parts  in  the  quartets  of  Ixdlads 
and  sacred  music,  ami  were  the  parents  of  the 
" Hutchinson  family,”  who  achieved  a reputation 
as  pjpular  singers,  and  were  identified  with  the 
anti-slavery  and  temperance  movements.  The  re- 
ligions sentiment  of  New  England  was  noticeable 
in  their  productions  and  repertory.  The  family 
became  abolitionists  when  it  required  courage  to 
face  political  prejudice,  and  some  of  them  were 
excommunicated  from  the  Baptist  c hurch  on  this 
account.  The  children  numbered  sixteen,  three  of  j 
whom  died  in  infancy.  All  inherited  musical  tab  ! 
ent,  and  people  came  from  far  and  near  to  hear  i 
them  sing  in  chorus  in  prayer-meetings,  or  at 
home.  They  were  often  urged  to  appear  Sin  public, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1841  the  four  youngest  chil- 
dren, Judson,  John.  Asa,  and  Abbv,  made  a suc- 
cessful concert-tour  in  New  England.  In  1848  the 
family  appeared  in  New  York  city,  and  achieved 
an  immediate  success.  N.  P.  Willis  spoke  of  them 
as  a “ nest  of  brothers  with  a sister  in  it.”  They  ac- 
companied themselves  with  a violin  and  violoncello, 
and  excelled  in  sacred  and  descriptive  songs,  and  in 
ballad*,  both  humorous  ami  pathetic.  Their  own 
productions  were  received  with  most  enthusinsm 
or  the  popular  taste,  although  their  melodies  were 
simple  and  erudelv  harmonized.  They  were  co- 
worlters  with  Garrison,  Greeley,  Rogers,  and  other 
leaders  of  anti-slavery  reform,  often  aiding  in  mass 
conventions,  singing  popular  and  original  songs 
with  their  quartet  chorus.  In  1845  they  travelled 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  met  with  popu- 
lar success.  They  travelled  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  in  the  political  canvasses  of  1856  and 
1800,  forming  several  bands  from  a third  genera- 
tion in  their  family.  During  the  civil  war  some 
of  these  bands  visited  recruiting-stations  to  en- 
courage volunteer  enlistments,  and  after  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run  they  went  to  Virginia,  where  they 
were  expelled  from  the  National  lines  by  Gen. 
McClellan  because  they  sang  Whittier's  **  Kin 
Fes  to  Burg  ” as  an  anti-slavery  song.  Appeal  was 
made  to  President  Lincoln,  who  said,  after  See. 
Chase  read  the  obnoxious  song  in  a cabinet-meet- 
ing: “It  is  just  the  character  of  song  that  I desire 
the  soldiers  to  hear.”  By  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  cabinet  ami  the  order  of  President  Lincoln, 
they  were  re-admitted  to  the  National  camps. — 
The  eldest  son,  Jesse,  wrote  ninny  songs  for  popu- 
lar airs,  which  he  sang  with  effect.  The  prineifad 
of  these  were  the  “ Emancipation  Song,”  “ Family 
Song,"  “Old  Granite  State,”  “(lom!  Old  Days  of 
Yore,”  “ The  Slave  Mother,”  “ The  Slave’s  Ap- 


peal,” “ Good  Time  Coming,”  and  " Uncle  Sam's 
Farm."  It  was  he  that  organized  the  mrnpany. 
— Judson  was  the  humorist, excelling  in  burlesque 
and  political  songs,  some  of  which  were  an  Italian 
burlesque,  “The  Bachelor’s  Lament,”  “Away 
Down  East,”  “The  Modem  Belle,”  “Anti-Calo- 
mel.” “Jordan." and  “The  Humbugged  Husband.” 
— Asa  was  the  basso,  and  the  executive  member  of 
the  troupe. — John,  b.  in  Milford.  N.  II.,  4 Jan., 
18*21,  possessed  the  most  vocal  talent.  Among  his 
songs  and  those  of  his  son  Henry  were  “ Will  the 
New  Year  come  To-Night,  Mother!”  "Bingen  on 
the  Rhino,”  “The  Newfoundland  Dog,”  “The 
Bridge  of  Sighs,”  " The  People’s  Advent,”  and 
Russell’s  “Ship  on  Fire.” — A buy,  the  contralto,  b. 
in  Milford,  N.  II.,  29  Aug..  1829,  began  at  an  early 
age  to  sing  with  her  brothers.  She  was  admired 
for  her  simplicity 
and  archness,  and 
sang  " Over  the 
Mountain  and  over 
the  Moor,”  “The 
Slave's  A ppeal,” 

“ The  Spider  and 
the  Fly/  "Jamie’s 
on  the  Stormy 
Sea,”  and  “ The 
May  Queen.”  She 
married  Ludlow 
Patton,  of  New 
York  city,  in  1849, 
and  has  since  lived 
in  retirement.  Her 
brothers  continued 
to  appear  in  concerts,  and  from  time  to  time  have 
brought  before  the  public  their  own  families  of 
voung  singers.  They  were  followed  bv  many 
hands  of  imitators. 

HUTCHINSON,  John  Russell,  educator,  b.  in 
Columbia  county.  Pa.,  12  Feb.,  1807;  d.  24  Feb., 
1878.  He  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  college  in 
1826,  and,  after  studying  two  Years  in  Princeton 
esminary,  preached  in  Rodney,  Miss.,  and  in  Baton 
Rouge,  Ijl,  and  in  1884  became  connected  with 
the  College  of  Louisiana  in  Jackson.  lie  was  pas- 
tor of  a church  in  Vicksburg  from  1887  till  1842, 
and  was  then  professor  of  ancient  languages  in 
Oakland  college.  Miss.,  till  1854.  On  the  death  of 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Chamberlain  in  1851,  he  served  as 
president  of  the  college.  In  1854  he  removed  to 
New  Orleans,  where  he  established  a classical  school 
ami  supplied  various  churches.  In  1860  he  re- 
moved to  Houston,  Texas,  and  after  the  civil  war 
was  occupied  in  missionary  work.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  “ Reminiscences,  Sketches, and  Addresses” 
(Houston,  1874). 

HUTCHISON,  Joseph  Uhrismun,  physician, 
b.  in  Old  Franklin,  Howard  co..  Mo..  22  Feb.,  1822; 
d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  16  July,  1887.  He  studied 
at  Mu*  University  of  Missouri,  and  was  graduated 
in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1848.  He  then  practised  four  years  in  Missouri, 
and  in  1852  settled  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death.  lie  was  surgeon  to  the 
Brooklyn  city  hospital  from  1857  till  his  death, 
for  several  years  was  surgeon-in-chief  to  the  Brook- 
lyn orthopedic  infirmary.  In  1854-’6  he  was 
lecturer  on  diseases  of  women  in  the  New  York 
university.  During  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1854 
ho  whs  surgeon  to  the  Brooklyn  cholera  hospi- 
tal. From  1860  till  1867  he  was  professor  of  op- 
erative and  clinical  surgery  in  Long  Island  col- 
lege hospital,  and  from  1873  till  1875  he  was  health 
commissioner  of  Brooklyn.  He  was  a delegate 
from  the  American  medical  association  to  the  In- 
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torrmtioim!  medical  congress  »t  Paris  in  1867,  was  1 
rice-president  of  the  New  York  academy  of  medi-  , 
cine  from  1869  till  he  liecame  president  in  1871,  1 
a delegate  to  the  British  medical  association  in 
Edinburgh  in  1878,  to  that  held  in  London  in  1881, 
and  wa<  a memlier  of  various  medical  associations. 
The  University  of  Missouri  gave  him  the  degree  of 
LL.  1).  in  1880.  Among  his  most  important  pub- 
lications are  " History  and  Observations  on  Asiatic 
Cholera  in  Brooklyn*.  N.  Y..  in  1854"  (New  York. 
1854) : **  Dislocation  of  the  Femur  into  the  Ischiatic 
Notch  Treatise  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene” 
f*>r  schools  (1870);  "Contributions  to  Orthopaedic 
Surgcrv  " (1880);  and  " Acupressure.”  a prize  essay 
of  the  New  York  state  m<*dn  al  society. 

HUTSON.  Kleliard.  jurist,  b.  in  Prince  Will- 
iam’s parish.  S.  C.,  12  June,  1747;  «L  in  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.  in  1798.  He  was  graduated  at.  Prince- 
ton in  1785.  and  practised  law  in  Charleston.  S.  C.. 
till  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  n 
mender  of  the  Continental  congress  from  South 
Carolina  in  1774.  1776.  and  1778.  and  in  the  latter 
year,  with  other  patriots,  was  imprisoned  and  sent 
i*»  St.  Augustine  by  the  British  under  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.  At  the  close  of  the  war.  during  which 
his  considerable  estate  bad  been  seriously  im|Murcd, 
he  completed  his  financial  ruin  by  taking  payment 
in  continental  currency  for  money  that  was  due 
him.  hoping,  by  his  example,  to  improve  the  gov- 
ernment credit.  He  was  intendant  of  Charleston 
umler  its  first  charter  in  17K8-*8,  became  chancel lor 
in  1784.  senior  judge  of  the  chancery  court  in  1791, 
and  was  a member  of  the  convention  that  ratified 
the  Federal  constitution  in  1788. 

HUTTEN.  Philip  von.  adventurer,  b.  in  Fran- 
conia. Germany,  near  the  close  of  the  15tb  cen- 
tury; d.  in  Venezuela  in  1546.  He  joined  the 
first  expedition  that  was  sent  out  by  the  Welsers 
of  Augsburg  to  form  a colony  in  South  America. 
Charles  V.  made  a punt  of  the  province  of  Vene- 
zuela to  these  Unitor*  as  a hereditary  fief  in  re- 
turn for  the  enormous  sums  that  he  owed  them. 
The  conduct  of  the  German  adventurer!  was  even 
more  ferocious  than  that  of  the  Scan iurds,  but  Ovi- 
ciln  save  that,  while  Iiutten  was  fully  as  brave  and 
ambitious  as  his  companions,  he  was  much  less  cruel. 
Hr  landed  at  Coro  in  1581,  and  his  life  afterward 
v&«  fail  of  privations,  danprs,  and  misfortunes.  In 
one  of  his  expeditions  to  Lake  Maracaibo  he  heard 
of  a country  called  Eldorado.  An  Indian  of  high 
rank  gave  him  the  most  positive  details  regarding 
this  imaginary  region,  and,  after  acquainting  him 
with  the  route  to  it,  offered  to  act  as  his  guide. 
After  a painful  march  of  eight  days,  in  severe 
weather,  the  Indian  escaped.  Several  of  the  party 
soon  died  of  hunger  ana  fatigue.  They  were  fre- 
quently attacked  by  the  Indians,  and.  always  de- 
ceived* by  false  intelligence,  wumlered  for  four 
years  from  one  point  to  another.  At  last,  when 
t heir  number  had  been  reduced  from  180  to  89, 
n il  near  a large  and  fine  city,  where  they 
eked  by  several  thousand  Indians.  Hut- 
he  Imd  been  scverclv  wounded, 
l of  his  hand  ami  completely 
ate  then  set  out  on  his  return 
•■hed  his  destination.  The 
d lawn  taken  possession 
baence  of  Hutten.  The 
Milt  of  the  province  ho- 
nied on  the  road  to Co- 
“ten  wrote  a narrative 
yript  was  brought  to 
in  a library  that  it 
as  finally  published 
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erary and  Historical  Magazine,**  by  Meuse!  ( Bay- 
reuth and  I^eipsic,  1785).  It  bears  the  title  **  News 
from  the  Indies,”  and  contains  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  events  in  which  the  author  took  jxart 
from  1585  to  1546.  while  giving  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  the  countries  through  which  lie  |«assed. 

HITTER,  Edwin  Wilson,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Allentown,  Pa.  12  Sept.  1818;  d.  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  21  Sept.  1878.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  his 
father  died,  leaving  him  the  editor  and  sole  pro 
prietor  of  two  newspapers  in  Allentown,  one  pub- 
lished in  English  anil  tlie  other  in  German.  Sub- 
sequently he  removed  to  Harrisburg,  where  he 
had  charge  of  another  newspofier.  For  some  time 
he  resided  in  Lancaster,  after  which  he  was  private 
secretary  to  James  Buchanan,  when  the  latter  was 
secretary  of  state,  lie  then  studied  for  the  ministry 
in  Baltimore, and  was  called  to  St.  Matthew's  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  church.  Philadelphia,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death.  He  was  a linn  adherent,  of 
the  government,  during  the  civil  war.  and  was  ac- 
tively interested  in  the  Northern  home  for  friend- 
less children,  of  which  he  was  a trustee. 

HUTTON.  Abraham  Bloodgood,  « duentor,  b. 
in  Albany.  N.  Y..  10  l>ec..  1798;  d.  in  Stuv vesant 
Landing.  N.  Y„  18  July.  1870.  lie  was  graduated 
at  Union  college  in  1817.  studied  law  in  Albany 
for  one  year,  and  theology  in  Princeton  seminary 
in  1819-21.  lie  then  became  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation of  deaf-mutes,  and  devoted  bis  life  to  this 
cause*.  He  was  an  assistant  instructor  in  the 
Philadelphia  deaf-mute  institution  in  1820-*8.  and 
in  1880  necame  prinei|ml.  Mr.  Hutton  advocated 
the  use  of  signs  and  of  writing  rather  than  the 
svstein  of  lip-reading  and  artificial  articulation. 
The  year  previous  to  his  death  he  resigned  his 
work  iti  consequence  of  failure  of  health. 

HUTTON.  Uunrencc,  author,  b.  in  New  York 
city,  8 Aug.,  1848.  He  was  educated  in  New  York, 
travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  and  spent  every 
summer  in  London  for  twenty  years.  He  early 
began  writing  for  the  press,  and  has  contributed 
extensively  to  periodicals.  He  is  the  author  of 
'•  Plays  and  Players ’’(New  York,  1875)  and  " Liter- 
ary laiudmarks  of  London"  (London  ami  New 
York.  1885).  He  has  edit«*d  " Artists  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Uenturv,"  with  Clara  Erskine  ('lenient  (Bos- 
ton, 1879);  “ The  Amerimn  Actor  Series  "(188 1 -*2); 
"Actors  and  Actresses  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,”  with  Brniidcr  Matthews  (New  York 
and  London,  1886);  and  "John  Bernard’s  Retro- 
spection of  America,"  with  Brainier  Mat  thews  (New 
York,  1886).  He  has  also  compiled  “Opening  Ad- 
dresses of  the  American  Stage  ' (1886). 

HYATT.  Alphciis.  naturalist,  b.  in  Washing- 
ton, 1).  C„  5 April,  1838.  He  was  educated  ut  the 
Marylaml  military  academy, at  Yale  college,  and  at 
the  Lawrence  scientific  scliool  of  Harvard,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1862.  .Subsen  uently  he  served 
during  the  civil  war  in  the  47tn  Massachusetts 
volunteers,  and  attained  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
then  renewed  his  studies  under  Ijouis  Agassiz,  and 
in  1867  became  u curator  in  the  Essex  institute. 
While  hohling  this  office  in  connection  with  Ed- 
ward S.  Morse.  Alphcus  S.  Packard,  Frederick  W. 
Putnam,  urn!  the  officers  of  the  Essex  institute,  he 
founded  the  Peelrodv  academy  of  science.  Its 
museum  was  planned  by  these  four  naturalists, 
together  they  formed  its  first  scientific  staff,  and 
in  I860  Mr.  Hyatt  was  made  one  of  its  curators. 
He  was  also  associated  with  these  gentlemen  in 
establishing  the  "American  Naturalist,**  ami  was 
one  of  its  original  editors.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
custodian  and  in  18*1  curator  of  the  Boston  society 
of  natural  history.  He  bin  also  charge  of  the  fossil 
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invertebrates  in  the  Museum  of  comparative  zofllogy 
ot  Cambridge,  and  since  1881  has  held  the  profes- 
sorship of  xofllogy  and  paleontology  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts institute  of  technology,  Prof.  Hyatt  also 
has  a class  in  the 
Boston  university, 
and  in  connection 
with  the  Society  of 
nutural  history  is 
manager  of  the 
Teachers’  school  of 
science,  which  was 
founded  in  1H70.  A 
general  laboratory 
of  natural  history 
was  founded  at  An- 
nisquam,  Mass.,  by 
the  Woman’s  edu- 
cational society  of 
Boston,  And  Prof. 
Hyatt  is  also  in 
charge  of  this  enterprise,  the  origin  of  which 
is  due  to  him.  He  was  elected  a fellow  of  the 
American  academy  of  arts  ami  sciences  in  1869. 
and  in  1873  was  made  a member  of  the  National 
academy  of  science.  The  American  society  of 
naturalists  was  organized  in  consequence  of  sug- 
gestions that  were  made  by  him.  and  at  the  first 
meeting  in  Springfield.  Mass.,  in  1883,  he  was 
elected  its  president.  Prof.  Hyatt  has  devoted 
special  attention  to  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life. 
Among  his  important  researches  are  “ Observations 
on  Polyzoa  ”(1806); “ Fossil  Cephalopodn of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Comparative  Zoology  ” (1872) ; “Revision 
of  North  American  Perofera* " (1875-’7),  which  is  the 
only  work  on  North  American  commercial  sponges, 
ami  is  recognized  throughout  the  world  as  an  au- 
thority : “Genesis  of  Tertiary  Species  of  Planorbis 
at  Steinheiin”  (1880),  giving  the  details  of  his 
study  at  Steinheiin  of  the  fa sails,  which  were  at 
that  time  regarded  in  Kurope  as  the  only  positive 
demonstration  of  the  theory  of  evolution:  and 
“ Genera  of  Fossil  CephalofHxla  ” (1883),  containing 
important  contributions  to  the  theory  of  evolution. 
“ Larval  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Cellular  Tissue” 
(1884)  contains  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  sex.  Be- 
sides the  foregoing.  Prof.  Hyatt  luis  edited  » series 
of  “Guides  for  Science  Teaching,”  and  is  him- 
self the  author  of  several  of  the  scries,  includ- 
ing “About  Pebbles,”  *‘ Commercial  and  other 
Sponges,"  “Common  Hy droids,  Corals. and  Kchin- 
<x  terms,"  “The  Oyster,  Clam,  and  other  Common 
Mollusks,’’and  *•  Worms  and  Crustaceans.” 

II V ATT,  John  Wenley,  iuventor,  b.  in  Starkey, 
N.  Y„  28  Nov.,  1837.  lit*  received  a (vnunon- 
school  education  in  Yates  county,  and  then  spent 
one  year  in  the  Kddytown  seminary.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  removed  to  Illinois,  whore  he  became 
a printer.  Subsequently  he  devoted  his  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  inventing,  and  his  first  pat- 
ent, received  in  February,  1861,  was  for  a knife- 
grinder  or  sharpener.  His  next  important  inven- 
tion was  a composition  billiard-ball,  the  patent 
being  issued  in  October.  1865.  The  Albany  com- 
pany controlling  this  invention  with  subsequent 
improvement*  bus  from  that  date  led  the  market 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  artificial  billiard 
and  pool  balls.  I iarge  Quantities  of  them  are  used 
all  over  the  world,  supplying  the  deficiency  caused 
bv  the  scarcity  of  ivory.  In  1869  Mr.  Hyatt  ob- 
tained patents  on  a new  style  of  domino,  which, 
with  subsequent  improvements,  formed  the  basis 
of  the  Einltossing  company,  of  Albany,  which  is 
still  in  profitable  existence.  During  the  same  year 
he  first  discovered  the  method  of  dissolving  pyrox- 


ylin* under  pressure,  and  formed  the  nucleus  to 
the  celluloid  business,  which,  owing  to  his  genius 
and  skill  in  producing  ways  and  means  for  manu- 
facturing and  manipulating  the  so-called  celluloid, 
has  become  a large  and  profitable  industry.  Mr. 
Hyatt’s  ex}>eriment8  with  pyroxyline  wen-  begun 
in  Albany;  but,  unable  to  interest  capital  to  de- 
velop the  invention  in  that  city,  he  went  to  New 
York,  where  he  obtained  the  requisite  supiiort.  and 
established  works  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  rapidly 
grew  into  a very  large  business.  In  1873  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  production  of  a school-slate, 
and  succeeded  in  producing  the  finest  slate  ever 
put  upon  the  market,  together  with  special  ma- 
chinery for  making  it.  This  he  disposed  of  to  the 
Kinbossing  company,  and  afterwart]  to  another 
concern,  which  now  manufactures  the  goods.  Mr. 
Hvatt  discovered  in  1878  a new  comjiound,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Ixrno  and  silica,  which  he  called 
“ bona i late."  Subsequently,  by  means  of  (intents, 
be  perfected  the  manufacture  of  that  su  os  twice, 
which  is  made  in  Albany,  and  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hilliard-liaHa,  knife-handles,  buttons,  and 
similar  articles.  This  material  is  useful  for  the 
production  of  many  articles  that  are  now  made  of 
celluloid,  and,  as  it  is  also  both  fire-proof  and  wa- 
ter-proof, it  is  capable  of  being  employed  in  cases 
whe  re  celluloid  would  not  answer.  In  1881  Mr. 
Hvutt’s  attention  was  called  to  the  necessity  of  an 
efficient  method  of  purifying  water.  This  he  found 
a very  large  field,  tnere  being  no  reliable  system  in 
vogue  capable  of  accomplishing  good  results.  His 
investigations  in  this  direction  led  1o  the  comple- 
tion of  a pure- water  system,  in  which  the  methods 
arrived  at  Are  said  to  lx*  in  advance  of  all  other 
scientific  and  practical  researches  on  the  subject. 
By  it  the  foulest  river,  canal,  and  lake  waters  are 
rendered  perfectly  bright,  pure,  and  sparkling. 
This  system  is  in  operation  in  more  than  a thou- 
sand places  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1887  he 
went  to  Kurope  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  it 
there.  He  has  received  nearly  300  patents. 

HYDE,  A Ivan,  clergyman,  b.  in  Franklin, 
Cornu,  2 Feb.,  1768;  d.  in  Lee,  Mass.,  4 Dec.,  1833. 
He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1788,  studied 
theology,  and  on  6 June,  1793,  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Lee,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death.  For  thirty-t>ne  years  he  was  a member  of 
the  corporation  of  Williams  college,  and  its  vice- 
president  from  1813  till  his  death.  The  degree  of 
1).  D.  was  given  to  him  by  Dartmouth  in  1813. 
Dr.  Hyde  published  “Sketches  of  the  Life  of  Rev. 
Stephen  West  "(1818);  an  “Essay  on  the  State  of 
Infants"  (1880);  and  <xrcasional  sermons.  — His 
half-brother.  Larins,  clergyman,  b.  in  Franklin, 
Conn.,  iu  17X9;  d.  in  Vernon,  Conn.,  8 April.  1863. 
was  educated  by  his  brother,  and  graduated  at 
Williams  in  1813.  He  studied  theology  in  Ando- 
ver, ami  in  1818  was  ordained  pastor  in  Salisbury, 
Conn.  In  1833  he  was  settled  in  Bolton,  Conn., 
and  subsequently  at  Ellington,  Conn.,  and  Way- 
land.  and  Bccki  t,  Mass.,  but  afterward  returned  to 
Bolton.  In  1859  he  retired  from  the  ministry  and 
speot  the  hist  years  of  his  life  in  Vernon.  He 
possessed  a large  and  valuable  library.  He  pub- 
lished the  “ Remains”  of  the  poet  Carlos  Wilcox, 
with  a memoir  (Hartford,  1823);  a memoir  of  his 
brother  A Ivan  (Boston,  1885);  and  a new  edition  of 
Dr.  NVttleton's  **  Village  Hymns”  (Hartford,  1858). 

HYDE.  Edward,  go  vernor  of  North  Carolina, 
b.  in  England  aixnit  1650;  d.  in  North  Carolina.  8 
Aug.,  1712.  From  1706  till  1712  the  colony  of 
North  Carolina  was  in  a state  of  confusion  from 
the  conflicting  claims  of  Anglicans  ami  Quakers, 
each  party  having  its  governor  and  its  house  of 
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representatives.  To  restore  order,  Tlyde  was  de- 
spatched in  1711  to  govern  the  province,  but  he 
w*»  to  receive  hie  commission  fn>u\  the  governor 
of  the  southern  division,  who  hud  died  when  he 
arrived,  and  he  hail  no  evidence  of  his  right  except 
private  letters  from  the  proprietaries.  The  legisla- 
ture that  he  convened  made  severe  enactments, 
which  wen*  condemned  even  by  its  friends,  and 
which  it  had  no  power  to  enforce.  Thomas  Cary, 
the  claimant  of  the  Quaker  party,  and  his  friends, 
now  took  up  arms.  Fortifying  fits  house  against 
a possible  attack,  Cary  armed  two  vessels,  filled 
them  with  soldiers,  and  attempted  to  land  in 
Chowan  sound,  where  Hyde  and  his  council  wore 
assembled.  Hyde  called  in  the  aid  of  Gov.  Alex- 
ander Spottswood,  of  Virginia,  who  sent  a party  of 
marines  from  the  guard-ships,  restored  quiet,  and 
expelled  Cary.  In  September,  1711,  the  Tusoa- 
(ora  Indians,  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions 
among  the  colonists,  massacred  130  white  settlers 
along  Roanoke,  Xeuae,  and  Pamlico  rivers.  Gov. 
Hyde  called  out  the  militia,  and  with  a force  of 
Sooth  Carolinians  and  several  hundred  friendly 
Yernasaee  Indians,  attacked  the  Tuscaroraa  near 
New  Heme.  53  Jan..  1712,  and  defeated  them  with 
gnat  slaughter.  Hostilities  continued  during  the 
remainder  of  the  winter  and  spring.  Hyde  died  in 
a yellow-fever  epidemic. 

HYDE.  Edward  Wylly*.  engineer,  b.  in  Sagi- 
naw. Mich.,  17  OcL,  1843.  He  was  graduated  as  a 
civil  engineer  at  Cornell  in  1872,  and  was  instructor 
there  in  1871-’3,  after  which  ho  become  a member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Pennsylvania  military  acade- 
my.  Iu  September.  1875.  he  was  elected  professor 
of  mathematics  and  instructor  in  civil  engineering 
in  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  which  chair  he 
has  since  held.  He  is  a mcmticr  of  scientific  so- 
cieties and  a fellow  of  the  American  association 
for  the  advancement  of  science.  Besides  articles 
contributed  to  mathematical  journals,  he  has  pub- 
lished “Skew  Arches  "(New  York,  1875). 

HYDK.  Frederick,  physician,  b.  in  Whitney’s 
Point.  N.Y.,  27  Jan.,  1809.  His  grandfather  and 
father  were  patriots  of  the  Revolution.  Frederick 
wan  graduattd  at  the  College  of  physicians  uml 
surgeons  at  Fairfield,  N.  Y.,  in  1836,  and  since 
that  date  has  practised  medicine  in  Cortland, 
X.  Y\.  treating  suooessfullv  dislocation  of  the  hu- 
merus of  many  days*  standing  ami  other  difficult, 
surgical  cases.  lie  conducted  in  Cortland  a private 
school  «f  anatomy.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  midwifery  and  diseases  of  women  and 
children  in  Geueva  medical  college,  and  from  1855 
till  1872  he  occupied  the  chair  of  surgery  there. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  to  the  same  chair 
in  Syracuse  university,  and  in  1877  was  elected 
also  dean  of  that  institution.  He  was  president  of 
the  New  York  State  medical  association  in  1805, 
since  1876  has  bMB  president  of  the  lionrd  of  trus- 
tees of  the  State  normal  school  at  Cortland,  and  in 
that  year  was  a delegate  to  the  Intemational  medi- 
cal congress  at  Philadelphia.  In  1876  he  became 
pre-ident  of  the  Cortland  savings  Isink.  He  has 
published  reports  on  the  “Surgery  of  Cortland 
County"  (18.»l-'80);  various  paper*  in  the  “Trans- 
actions" of  the  New  York  medical  society,  includ- 
ing “ Hernia  and  its  Complications" (1867);  “Ma- 
lignant Tumors  of  the  Abdomen”  (1870);  and 
"The  Taxis  in  Strangulated  Hernia”  (1875);  also 
contributions  to  the  Buffalo  “ Medical  Journal  " 
on  “Psoas  Abscesses”  and  “Traumatic  Arterial 
Hemorrhage,”  besides  several  addresses. 

HYDE,  Janies  Nevlns,  surgeon,  b.  in  Norwich, 
Conn..  21  June,  1840.  He  was  graduated  at  Y'nle 
® 1861,  begun  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  New 
tol.  in. — 22 


York  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  entered 
the  V.  S.  navy  in  1863  as  assistant  surgeon,  and 
served  during  the civil  war  and  afterward  on  the 
“ Tieonderoga,"  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron, 
under  Admiral  Farragut.  In  1869  he  resigned, 
was  graduated  in  the  medical  depart  merit  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  ami  settled  in  Chica- 
go, III.  Ho  is  professor  of  dermatology  and  ortho- 
pedic surgery  in  the  Chicago  college  of  physicians 
and  surgeons,  and  clinical  instructor  in  the  South- 
side  dispensary,  associate  editor  of  the  “Chicago 
Medical  Journal  ami  Examiner,"  a contributor  to 
the  New  Y’ork  “Archives  of  Dermatology,”  and  a 
member  of  various  medical  societies. 

HYDE,  Nancy  Maria.  educator,  b.  in  Norwich, 
Conn.,  21  March,  1792;  d.  there,  28  March,  1816. 
She  was  for  many  years  a teacher  in  Norwich,  and 
excelled  in  painting  and  embroidery.  Her  writ- 
ings, with  u memoir  by  her  friend  and  neighbor. 
Miss  Huntley,  afterward  Mrs.  Lydia  II.  Sigourney, 
whose  first  book  had  appeared  the  year  before,  were 
publish'd  after  Miss  Hvde’s  death  (Norwich,  1816). 

HVI'E.  William  l>e  Wilt,  educator,  h.  in 
Winchendon,  Mass.,  23  Sept.,  1858.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1879,  and  at  Andover  theo- 
logical seminary  in  1882.  In  1883  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Paterson, 
N.  J„  and  in  1885  was  elected  president  of  Hnw- 
doin,  and  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy there.  He  has  Imwii  a contributor  to  reviews. 

HYER,  George,  printer.  U in  Covington,  Frank- 
lin co.,  N.  Y„  16  July,  1819;  d.  in  Oshkosh,  Wi*., 
20  April,  18?2.  He  was  apprenticed  in  the  print- 
ing-office of  t he  “ St.  Lawrence Gazet te  ” in  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y..  removed  to  Milwaukee,  Wi*.,  in  1836. 
to  engage  in  the  survey  of  government  lands  and 
contributed  largely  to  “The  Advertiser,”  the  first 
newspaper  that  was  issued  in  that  town.  In  1821? 
ho  was  a mail -agent,  and  carried  the  first  mail  that 
was  ever  sent  wist  of  Milwaukee,  consisting  of  u 
lew  letters  and  papers,  enclosed  in  an  old  way-bill 
envelope,  which  he  kept  iu  his  pocket.  From*  18238 
till  1843  he  published  and  printed  two  ncwsprqiera 
in  Milwaukee  and  two  in  Madison.  Wis.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature  in  1846,  1850,  and  1863, 
and  in  the  first -mentioned  year  was  a representa- 
tive in  the  State  constitutional  convention.  In 
1848  he  published  the  “ Waukesha  Democrat,”  and 
in  1854  conducted  “The  Milwaukee  Advertiser." 
He  was  register  of  the  land-office  at  Superior,  Wis., 
in  1855,  and  in  1859  edited  the  “Madison  Patriot." 
He  established  the  “ Madison  Democrat”  In  1805, 
and  from  1867  til]  the  time  of  his  death  was  con- 
nected with  “The  Oshkosh  Times.” 

HYLAND,  Thomas  Raymond,  archbishop, b. 
in  Dublin,  Ireland,  3 Nov.,  183? ; d.  ill  Trinidad, 
W.  I..  9 Oct..  1884.  He  entered  the  Dominican  order 
in  Tallaght,  Ireland,  in  February,  1856,  and  was  or- 
dained priest  in  Rome,  22  Dee.,  1884.  He  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Enrea,  in  parfibus,  in  Rome,  530 
April,  1882,  and  appointed  coadjutor  archbishop 
of  Trinidad.  While  attending  on  the  sick  there 
he  contracted  a malignant  fever,  of  which  he  died. 

II Y NEMAN,  Leon,  editor,  l».  in  Montgomery 
county.  Pa,,  in  1800;  d.  in  New  Y’ork  city  in  1880. 
He  was  u Hebrew  ami  a Freemason,  and  founded 
the  order  of  Female  Druids.  He  wrote  and  pub- 
lished “ Ancient  Y’ork  and  London  Grand  lodges,” 
afterward  entitled  “Hyneman's  Review";  edited 
the  “ Masonic  Librarv.”  a collection  of  Masonic 

^1^69;  the  “World's  Masonic  Register" 
adelphia,  1860);  and  the  weekly  “ Masonic 
Mirror  and  Keystone”  (Philadelphia,  1852-’flO). — 
His  sister  Rkbk.u  a (Mrs.  Rhyn)  is  a contributor  to 
periodical  literature. 
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IIIASKZ,  Adolfo  (c-bui’-jrath),  Chilian  stales- 
man.  ki.  ill  Santiago,  15 June,  1821).  lie  wits  gradu- 
ated in  law  n(  (ho  university  of  his  native  city,  wits 
a|i)Miinlisl  in  1850  district  attorney  for  the  superior 
court  of  Serena,  mid  in  1850  judge  of  the  superior 
court,  of  Annul.  In  1870  he  was  sent  by  Presi- 
dent IVn/.  as  minister  to  Peru,  and  to  him  was  due 
the  satisfactory  arrangement  of  some  differences 
that  Imd  arisen  out  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  which 
the  two  republics  had  formed  Mlinflt  Spain.  He 
returned  to  Chili  in  1872  to  take  charge  of  the  port- 
folio  of  foreign  relations  and  colon Ssation,  and  in 
this  ofllec  lie  brought  the  question  of  the  iMuindary 
between  his  country  and  Bolivia  to  a conclusion, 
and  l>egan  the  claim’s  against  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lio  regnniing  the  territory  of  Patagonia.  He  also 
fostered  colonization,  and  succeeded  in  attracting 
a steady  current  of  emigration.  He  was  elec  tea 
deputy  to  congress  in  1874  for  the  city  of  Santiago, 
and  in  1878  to  the  senate  for  the  province  of  that 
name.  In  1877  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  liondon, 
and  in  the  next  vear  to  Washington,  when*  he  suc- 
cessfully concluded  a sjavial  mission,  hi  1878  lie 
n*tumed  to  Chili,  wwuining  his  scat  in  the  senate, 
where  he  contributed  great  )y  to  the  favorable  tcrmi- 
uation  of  the  war  Ivtui^n  Chili  and  Peru.  In  1882 
he  was  called  by  President  Santa  Maria  to  take 
charge  again  of  the  |sirt folio  of  fon*ign  relations, 
but  in  the  same  year  was  elected  senator  for  the 
province  of  Santiago)  for  the  full  term  of  six  yearn. 

I It  A It  It  t,  Andres  (e-liar -rah).  Venezuelan  .sol- 
dier. b.  in  Caracas.  17  Aug..  1807 : d.  then*.  83  Aug., 
1875.  By  the  advice  of  his  relative,  Simon  Bolivar, 
he  was  sent  to  the  United  States,  and  afterwani 
made  a tour  through  Kun»pe.  to  finish  his  educa- 
tion. lie  returned  to  Venezuela  in  1888. entered 
the  military  service  in  1887.  a*  adjutant  on  Bolivar's 
staff,  and  saved  the  life  of  that  general  on  25 Scot.. 
1888  (see  Bomvak.  Simon),  by  defending,  with  a few 
others,  the  doors  of  the  government  palace  against 
his  would-U*  assassins.  lUirra  was  wouudtd  on  this 
occasion.  He  a«x'ompanied  Bolivar  in  his  cam- 
|wiign  again-t  Peru,  and  also  Mitici|«Ud  in  the 
| *ac itlea (nm  of  the  province*  of  Paste  mid  Ponavan. 
w hich  had  revolted  in  1830.  He  accompanied  floli- 
var  in  his  exile,  and  was  at  his  Uslsidc  during  his 
last  momenta.  Afterwani  llwira  was  pn>moted 
major  by  the  government  of  BogotA.  sirred  under 
Hen.  Mont  ilia  at  Cartagena.  ami.  when  that  city 
capitulated.  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  Early 
in  I8SI5  he  returned  to  Venezuela,  ami  on  8 July  of 
that  year  t<*«k  |*art  in  a iv volution  that  had  but  a 
short-lived  success.  After  a brief  exile.  Ham  re- 
turned. ami  rvtirvd  to  private  life  till  1S48.  when 
he  was  called  into  service  by  (ten.  Monagus.  pro- 
moted colonel.  ami  -erved  in  aemwl  civil  and  mili- 
tary offices.  In  he  was  pn*rnoted  general, 

ami  served  the  different  governments  in  the  sui>- 
uw*H*n  of  rvivated  revolutionary  movements.  In 
s»5S  he  was  elected  to  the  Federal  -cnate  for  the 
state  of  Amgua.  At  his  decease  he  was  honored 
by  a public  funeral,  ami  on  24  Aug..  ls?6.hi>  body 
was  transferred  to  the  National  pantheon. 

IHVRRA.  Francl-wo  de.  Spanish  explorer.  K 
in  Simuii  in  the  Iwgmntng  of  the  18th  «vnturr:  d. 
in  Uliametla,  Me\k>*.in  1578,  About  1554  hci-arae 
to  Me\h*o.  and  wa>  appointexi  goverm»C  «*f  the 
Zacatecas  Indiana  Learning  fn«m  the  natrirs  A»f 
the  promising  countries  to  the  north,  he  forrmd  a 
party  ami  -et  <*nt  to  exp :.>rv  t h< m.  vi-itmg  p!*«>*s 
that  lie  called  San  Lucas.  Nxu  Martin,  and  >om- 


bn*rete.  The  rich  silver-mine*  of  the  latter  place 
attracted  his  attention,  and  after  a long  struggle 
with  the  natives,  who  were  at  last  suldued  and 
pacified.  Ibarra  founded  the  villages  of  San  Martin 
and  Nomhre  de  Dios.  He  was  then  promoted  to  a 
captaincy,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he 
led  his  company  to  what  is  now  New  Mexico,  div 
covering  the  rich  mines  of  Inde  and  San  Juan,  and 
founding  the  cities  of  Durango  and  Santa  Harlan 
in  the  territory  that  he  called  Nuera  Visrava. 
From  this  place  he  travelled  northwest,  lie 
founded  the  cities  of  Cinaloa,  Chamctla.  and  San 
Sebastian,  and  then  [Missed  through  Chihuahua, 
Sonora,  part  of  California,  and  New  Mexico,  to  San 
Lucas.  On  his  return  to  the  colony  of  Sombre nrte 
he  renderwl  gn*nt  service  to  the  Spaniards  by  sub- 
duing Indian  revolts.  He  wrote  several  letters  to 
the  court,  most  of  which  are  preserved,  and  hare 
been  published  by  the  government  of  Spain. 

IBARRA.  Jo**,  M lexican  artist,  b.  in  the  city 
of  Mexico  in  1888;  d.  there,  22  Nov.,  1758.  He 
was  a pupil  of  Correa,  and  was  specially  famous  for 
the  richness  of  his  color,  for  which  The  has  hern 
called  the  Murillo  of  Mexico.  His  painting*  stil] 
preserve  their  hrilliancv  of  color,  his  specialty  be- 
ing the  execution  of  religious  subjects,  which  are 
noted  for  correctness  of  design  und  perspective, 
and  an*  found  in  many  parts  of  Mexico;  the  rn-*-t 
famous  are  two  allegorical  pictures,  in  the  gn*J 
hull  of  San  lldefonso,  a •*  Circu incision,"  hanging 
in  the  academy  of  San  Carlow,  and  a **  Calvary."  in 

Iirivate  possession  in  Texooco,  which  is  considered 
its  best  work.  The  academy  powsesse*  a collect  rie 
of  his  small  pictures,  representing  incidents  in  the 
life  t»f  the  Virgin  and  Christ. 

IBKRCOURT,  Henry  Louis  d*  (e-bair-koor’i 
Flemish  traveller,  b.  in  Mens  in  1771:  cL  in  Char- 
leroi in  1818.  He  entered  the  Spanish  service  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was  in’ garrison  for  seven! 
years  in  Jamaica,  when*  he  took  t*irt  in  the  repne- 
sion  of  the  troubles  of  1781.  but  resigned 
afterwani  on  inheriting  a large  estate,  and  indataad 
his  taste  for  travel.  He  ri«itcd  Cuba.  Porto  Rru. 
and  Santo  Domingo,  where  he  was  elected  osood 
by  the  negro  insurgents  in  1787.  but  declined,  ani 
then  sailed  for  South  America.  He  expkrvd 
Brazil  for  six  years,  and  afterward  viated  Para- 
guay. the  Argentine  provinces.  Chili,  and  Pata- 
gonia. when*  he  was  detained  two  year*  a prs*-«yf 
by  the  natives,  and.  a*  he  savs,  refuel  their  J*r 
to  make  him  their  king.  He  «toi  to  the  Ct-ud 
States  in  1837,  afterwani  to  Japan,  and  tvearaed 
to  Europe  by  way  of  India  in  1ML  He  twr*>0id 
**  L’Anu-rique  devoilee."  in  which  he  prvdxted  tl*C 
the  United  States  would  very  «*■«  exceed  Ear  or 
in  civilization  and  science  iCharimx.  1*1!  * t* 

nord  k 1’est  et  du  sud  a Poors*  da  * >7? : 

“ Voyage  en  Chili  " tl^l^ : * Cn  voy*enr  wfcf 
en  ratCOBk"  a n*-vel  :**'.4  . ■ N . a.  BBK 
sur  les  Kgumineuseet  de  T Anserine  n Sat’ 
il815»;  **  I<a  ^*nstttutioo  drs  ««-«> 

applicable  a LEuropefa  namph^K  mt rx 
the  author  tM*fore  the  Dutch coart?.  a »i  oacsei  ub 
a o>tideninati>wi  to  two  to  exits'  ancr^uarat 
\I>1'  : ami  several  >*ther  works. 

IBERVILLE.  Pierre  !e  layv.  vc  f. 

f-  under  >>f  laHiisiana.  h.  a M.c'r^a.  & 

July.  1661 : d.  m Havana.  v t 17^4  5r 
wa-  one  «>f  the  older  of  e 

y.  r.v.  ami  with  hts  br  <lt^rs 
y.  r.  v.  and  Chaicaugay . «w  pc.  auxtetu  a xw  wey 
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history  of  Louisiana.  At  the  ago  of  fourteen  he  en- 
tered the  French  naw  as  a midshipman,  and  soon 
saw  active  service  in  the  New  World.  He  accompa- 
nied De  Trove  on  his  overland  expedition  from 
Canada  against  the 
English  forts  on  Hud- 
son liay.  was  at  the 
taking  of  Fort  Muu- 
sipi,  and,  having  cap- 
tured two  vessels,  re- 
duced Fort  Quitchit- 
chonen,  and  again  in 
168H-*9,  capturing 
two  English  vessels 
in  that  locality.  In 
1690  he  was  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  re- 
taliatory expedition 
against  Schenectady,  | 
where  he  saved  the  j 
life  of  John  Sanders  I 
Olen.  and  in  Octo-  I 
her.  1394,  took  Fort  Nelson,  on  Hudson  bav,  loe-  J 
ing  his  brother  Louis  in  the  assault.  Mean- 
while, in  1092,  he  had  l»eeri  given  command  of 
a frigate.  While  cruising  in  the  Bay  of  Fundv 
with  three  v easels,  he  defeated  thm*  English 
ships,  capturing  the  “ Newport  **  near  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  John's,  then  l*»siuged,  captimsl,  and 
demolished  Fort  Pctnaquid.  anri  ravages!  New-  ! 
found  land,  taking  almost  all  the  English  posts. 
In  1697  ho  went  to  Hudson  bay  with  the  “Peli- 
can," and  after  defeating  three  English  vessels 
reducer]  Fort  Bourbon.  His  reputation  was  now 
at  its  height,  and  he  was  regarded  as  the  most 
skilful  naval  officer  in  the  French  service,  and 
“the  idol  of  his  countrymen.”  Ho  obtained  a 
commission  for  establishing  direct  intercourse  be- 
tween France  ami  the  Mississippi,  and  on  17  Oct., 
1698,  left  Brest  with  two  frigates,  two  smaller  ves- 
sels, and  about  two  hundred  settlers.  After  stop- 
ping at  .Santo  Domingo  and  Pensacola,  ho  reached 
Mobile  bav,  31  Jan.,  1399,  and  anchon-d  near  Massa- 
cre island.  He  erected  huts  on  Ship  island,  and 
discovered  the  river  Pascagoula  and  the  tribes  of 
the  Biloxi.  He  then  went  with  his  brother  Bien- 
ville, in  two  Imrges.  to  seek  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  on  2 March  entered  that  river,  which 
they  ascend**!  to  the  village  of  the  Bayagoulas, 
ana  probably  reached  the  mouth  of  Rod  river.  A 
letter  from  Tonti  to  lai  Salle,  written  in  1083,  was  \ 
given  to  the  party  by  the  Indians,  and  satisfied 
them  that  they  were  really  on  the  Mississippi. 
Returning  to  his  ships,  Iberville  built  old  Fort 
Biloxi,  the  first  post,  on  the  Mississippi,  at  the  head 
of  Biloxi  bay.  placed  Sauvollo  in  command,  and 
made  his  brother  Bienville  king's  lieutenant.  In 
May.  1899,  he  sailed  for  Franco;  but  in  January  of 
the  following  year  he  again  reached  Fort  Biloxi  | 
in  command  or  the  “ Renominfo,"  and  soon  after-  j 
ward  built  a new'  fort  on  the  Mississippi,  over  1 
which  he  placed  Bienville.  In  April  lie  sent 
Lusueur  with  a party  to  establish  a post  at  tin* 
copper-mince  on  Mankato,  and  in  a fort  among  the 
loans  they  [aiascd  a fruitless  winter.  Ilicrville 
wa<  again  in  I#omsiana  in  Des’cmber.  1701.  and, 
finding  the  colony  reduced  by  disease,  transferred 
the  settlement  to  Mobile,  beginning  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Alabuma,  and  also  occupying  Dauphin,  or 
M assoc  re  island.  His  health  had  become  seriously  I 
undermined  by  fevers,  and  he  was  called  away 
from  his  I Louisiana  projects  by  the  government,  I 
having  been  ma<le.  in  1702,  captain  of  a line-of-  1 
battle  ship.  In  1703,  with  his  fleet,  he  captured 
the  island  of  Nevis,  and  was  about  to  cruise  off  the 


coast  of  North  Carolina,  when  he  was  stricken  with 
a fatal  malady  and  taken  to  Havana. 

ICART,  Pierre  Nicolas  (e'-car").  French  ad- 
venturer, b.  in  Dieppe  in  1394;  d.  in  Saint  Chris- 
topher, W.  1.,  in  1633.  He  armed  a privateer  in 
1619.  and  cruised  for  some  years  with  great  success 
in  West  Indian  waters.  In  1325,  after  a severe  en- 
gagement with  a Spanish  man-of-war,  his  ship 
foundered  at  rea  near  the  CaTman  islands,  and  lie 
was  picked  up  almost  alone  in  a small  boat  by 
D’Enambuc  h/.  t\),  who  proposed  to  him  to  assist  in 
the  foundation  of  a French  settlement  in  Saint 
( 'hristopher.  He  accepted,  ami  proved  a im*st  useful 
lieutenant.  In  1320  Enambue  went  to  France  for 
re-enforcotnent*,  and  left  Icart  in  charge  of  the 
new  colony.  Wneniard,  the  English  commander 
of  the  island,  thought  the  opportunity  h favorable 
one  to  expel  the  French,  and  attacked  the  fortress 
of  Saint  Pierre  with  all  his  forces,  Icart  resisted 
for  six  months,  when  Enambue  appeared  with  400 
men  and  raised  the  siege.  In  1328  the  English  at- 
tacked Icart  again,  during  EnambucV  renewed  ab- 
sence, but  without  success.  Icart  meanwhile  had  !*•- 
come  popular  among  the  French  settlers,  and  Enam- 
bue thought  it  best  for  his  government  to  part  with 
him.  Icart  armed  a shin,  and,  accompanied  by  150 
men,  took  possession  or  the  island  of  Saint  Eu- 
stache  in  1699,  on  which  he  established  a French 
colony.  Two  vears  later,  Federico  de  Toledo,  who 
had  Iteen  repulsed  from  Saint  (‘hristopher,  attacked 
Saint  Eustache  with  a fleet  of  forty  ships*  Icart 
defeated  him,  capturing  three  vessels,  and  after- 
ward remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
island.  The  hostilities  between  the  French  and 
English  were  renewed  in  Saint  Christopher  in  1638, 
and  Enambue,  through  the  treason  of  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  when  Icart 
wont  to  his  assistance  and  defeated  the  English, 
but  received  during  the  battle  u mortal  wound. 

ICAZIIAIA’ETA,  Joaquin  Darrin  {e-cath-lml- 
thay-  tah),  Mexican  author,  b.  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
25  Aug.,  1825.  He  gave  Ills  time  from  youth  to 
the  collection  and  study  of  antiquities  and  Ixwiks 
concerning  the  history  of  Mexico.  His  collection 
of  manuscripts  is  one  of  the  best  known  in  Mexico, 
and  by  continuous  study  he  has  become  an  au- 
thority in  the  ancient  history  of  his  country.  About 
1855  he  was  a collaborator  on  the  “ Diccionario 
Universal  de  Historia  v Geografia,”  published  by 
J<m6  M.  Andrade  Later,  time  supple- 

mentary volumes  of  this  dictionary  have  been  pub- 
lished, containing  original  articles  on  Mexico, 
among  which  those  of  Icazbalccta  arc  distinguished, 
and  specially  his  treatise  on  the  historv  of  the  first 
attempts  at"  printing  in  Mexico.  H»  name  was 
known  earlier  by  foreign  authors  than  by  those  of 
Mexico,  and  he  soon  became  a correspondent  of 
William  II.  Prescott ; Gonzalez  de  Vera,  of  Madrid  ; 
Trflbner,  of  London  ; and  Brunet,  of  Paris.  In  the 
first  years  of  his  literary'  activity  he  published  in 
S|Nini«h  a translation  of  Prescott's  “ Conquest  of 
rent.”  with  a historical  supplement  up  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  conquest-.  lie  afterward  issued  from 
his  own  printing-house  the  gothic  edition  of  an  un- 
published letter  of  Ifernan  Cortes  to  the  Spanish 
emperor,  imitating  the  original  in  style  and  letters. 
The  text  of  the  letter  was  reprinted  afterward  in  the 
first,  volume  of  his  “ Coleceion  de  doeumentoe  itnnt 
la  historia  dc  Mexico,”  the  preparation  of  which 
occupied  seven  Tran  (2  vols.,  Mexico,  1858-'63). 
Both  volumes  refer  to  the  history  of  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Spanish  rule  in  New  Spain,  and  contain 
much  valuable  material  that  had  Imhmi  hitherto  in- 
accessible, His  “ Apuntes  |*nm  un  Catalogo  de 
escritores  en  tenguas  indigenas  de  America  ” (Mexi- 
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OO,  1866)  contain*  the  description  of  175  rare  books  i 
ami  is  accompanied  by  important  no  tea.  He  has  | 
recently  published  “ llistoria  eelesiasticn  iudiana,  I 
obra  eacnta  a tines  del  Siglo  xvi.  por  Pr.  Geronimo  j 
Meiulieta  do  la  ortleii  de  Sun  Francisco  ” (Mexico, 
1670).  This  manuscript,  supposed  to  Is?  lost,  Icaz- 
bah'etn  brought  from  Spain. 

HIDINGS.  Joseph  Paxton,  geologist,  b.  in 
Baltimore,  Md..  21  Jan.,  1657.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  Sheffield  scientific  school  of  Vale  in  1677, 
and  subsequently  studied  analytical  chemistry 
there,  while  serving  as  assistant  in  mechanical 
drawing  and  surveying.  Subsequently  ha  studied 
♦sology  under  Prof.  John  S.  Newberry,  at  Col uni- 
il,  and  spent  the  winter  of  1*70- ’80  in  Heidel- 
berg, working  in  microscopic  petrography.  In 
July.  1880,  be  was  appointed  assistant  geologist  on 
the  l\  S.  geological  survey,  under  Arnold  Hague. 
His  scientific  papers,  published  in  the  “American 
Journal  of  Science”  and  the  “Bulletin”  of  the 
United  States  geological  survey,  include  “ Notes  on 
the  Volcanoes  of  Northern  California,  Oregon,  ami 
Washington  Territory  ” with  Arnold  Hague  (1888); 
“The  Columnar  Structure  in  the  Igneous  Hock  on 
Orange  Mountain,  New  Jersey  ” (1880);  and  “The 
Nature  and  Origin  of  Lithophys®  and  the  lamina- 
tion of  Acid  Lavas”  (1887). 

IDE,  George  Barton,  clergyman,  b.  in  Coven- 
try, VL,  in  1804  : d.  in  Springfield.  Mass.,  10  April, 
1872.  He  was  the  son  of  a Baptist  minister,  but 
held  skeptical  opinions  in  his  youth,  until  during 
a revival  in  Coventry  he  received  religious  impres- 
sions. He  thereupon  abandoned  the  study  of  law, 
which  he  had  pursued  at  Brandon,  and  entered 
Middlebury  college  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
ministry.  He  was  ordained  soon  alter  his  gradu- 
ation in*  1830,  and  was  | wist  or  in  several  places,  be- 
coming known  throughout  northern  Vermont  as 
an  eloquent  revivalist.  In  1834  he  removed  to 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1835  to  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
after  a three  years1  pastorate  took  charge  of  the 
1st  Baptist  church  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  he 
remained  fourteen  years.  The  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  as  pastor  in  Springfield.  He 
published  “Green  Hollow”  (Philadelphia,  1852); 

“ Battle  Echoes,  or  Lemons  from  the  w nr.”  a series* 
of  sermons  preached  during  the  civil  war  (Boston, 
1806);  “Bible  Pictures,”  describing  the  lives  and 
deed*  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  (1807);  and  vari- 
ous polemical  works  ami  Sunday-school  books. 

IDIAQUKZ,  Lope  de  (e-de’-ah-keth),  Spanish 
soldier,  b.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century ; 
d.  in  Chili  about  1550.  He  participated  in  the 
conquest  of  Cuba  under  Diego  Velasquez,  and  in 
1510  went  to  Mexico,  where  he  served  under  Pedro 
de  Alvarado  till  the  subjugation  of  the.  Mexicans. 
Afterward  he  accompanied  Alvarado  to  Guatema- 
la, subsequently  was  with  Pizarro  in  his  enterprise, 
and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reconcile  him 
with  Almagro.  He  prv|mred  the  eonfenners  Of 
Mara  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Las  Salinas, 

6 April,  1088k  where  Almagro  was  defeated.  It  is 
believed  that  in  1541  he  went  to  Spain.  In  1542 
he  was  commissioned  by  Diego  de  Almagro,  the 
son,  to  make  an  agreement  with  the  governor.  Vaca 
de  Castro,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Chupaa,  anti, 
though  he  was  not  well  received  by  De  Castro,  on 
his  return  to  Almagro  he  was  regarded  as  a traitor.  , 
Offended  by  this  treatment,  he  joined  the  forces  of  ! 
De  Castro,  but  after  Almagro's  defeat  exerted  his 
influence  in  the  latter's  favor.  Then  Idiaouez  re- 
tired to  Lima,  but  in  1549  went  with  Valdivia  in 
his  second  ex  | edition  to  Chili  and  in  the  campaign- 
ing of  the  south.  He  is  supposed  to  have  perished  in 
the  campaign  against  the  Araucamans  about  1550. 


I ETERSDORF-K LASTEN,  GnsUv  von  te- 

ters-dorf),  German  explorer,  b.  in  Neu  Brewach  in 
1(1011;  d.  in  Cologne  in  1609.  He  was  descended 
fmm  an  ancient  family  of  the  Palatinate  ami 
served  in  the  Bavarian  army  till  1034.  when  he  be 
came  a Dominican  monk,  and  was  attaclud  in  the 
following  year  to  the  South  American  tnimkns. 
He  resided  for  twenty  years  in  Hisiwtninla.  Cuba, 
and  other  West  Indian  islands,  was  elected  pro- 
vincial of  his  order  for  the  West  Indian  missions 
in  1646,  and  founded  several  colleges  in  Hispanio- 
la. He  went  also  to  Guatemala  as  provincial  in 
| 1053,  but  was  compelled  three  years  later  to  return 
I to  Europe  in  broken  health.  After  a few  months 
| he  prepared  to  sail  for  America  again,  but  his  fami- 
ly opposed  his  departure,  and  he  settled  in  Cologne, 
j where  he  became  a canon  in  the  cathedral  and  de- 
voted the  remainder  of  his  life  to  arranging  his  notes 
[ on  America.  He  published  “Lexicon  Lingua.*  Ca- 
, ralha*  ” (Cologne,  1059);  “ Gram  mat  ira  Lingua*  ( *»• 
i Dribs’*  (1601);  “ Gebrliuche,  Sitten  und  Product* 
von  Cuba,  Hispaniola  und  einiger  anderer  West- 
indiseher  Inselu,”  the  original  (Hlition  of  which  is 
very  rare,  one  copy  having  brought  at  Didot's  sale 
in  1‘aris  in  1858.  $6,720(1065):  and  “ Kehitio  Ge*- 
torum  a primis  ordinis  Pradieatorum  misdona- 
rib  in  insulis  American  is,  pnesertim  apud  Indig*- 
nos  quo*  Caralbea  vulgo  dicunt,  ah  anno  1085,  ad 
annum  1653**  (3  vols.,  1768).  The  dictionary  and 
the  grammar  of  the  idiom  of  the  Caribe  an?  yet  con- 
sidered as  the  most  complete  documents  on  tin* 
language  of  (host*  people. 

IFF,  Simon  van,  Dutch  physician,  b.  in  Y pre- 
in 1005;  d.  in  Amsterdam  in  1651.  lie  practised 
1 medicine  in  Tobago  and  Surinam,  and  wax  ap- 
! pointed  in  163?  physician  to  Count  Maurice  of 
I Nassau,  governor-general  of  the  Dutch  pour  canons 
in  South  America.  Owing  to  the  protection  of 
: that  prince,  he  explored,  in  company  with  George 
Marggr&ff,  tlie  countries  that  are  now  known  as 
Guiana  and  Brazil,  advancing  a*  far  south  as  Per- 
nambuco. and  the  lux-  returned  to  Surinam.  Hr 
discovered  the  properties  of  the  ipecacuanha-bark, 
and  imported  some  seeds  of  the  tree  into  Europe. 
The  name  of  Iff  has  been  given  to  a plant  of  the 
family  of  Hhinant'trcir  that  grows  in  Brazil.  He 
published  “ De  Medicina  Brad  I i easts.”  which  wa- 
i a standard  book  on  the  continent  for  about  a ren* 
tury  (Leyden.  1048);  **Les  longs  traces  et  tnur- 
noiements  d*un  voyageur  eii  Guyane  et  au  Brail, 
ftvec  les  mceurs  des  habitants,  leurs  usages,  1«*  pro* 
i duct  ions  do  pays,  suivi  d'un  tniitc  sur  1 m phutai 
, mediciriale*  proprw  h <*es  regions  ” (Amsterdam, 
1050);  “ Verhandelinge  over  de  Taback”  (1048): 

, “ De  plantibus  Braailiensis”;  and  other  books. 

IGLESI  AS,  Angel  (e-glay'  -svas),  Mexicali  physi- 
cian, b.  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  2 OcL,  1829:  d.  tbrrs, 
10  May,  1870.  He  studied  at  the  College  of  San 
Gregorio,  afterward,  while  a student  at  the  College 
of  medicine  during  the  American  invasion  in  1847. 
enlisted  in  a Imltalion  of  volunteers,  but  was  soon 
ordered  to  duty  as  assistant  of  Dr.  Pedro  Van  drr 
Linden  in  the  hospital  of  San  Sebastian.  He  also 
studied  French,  English,  and  natural  history  t» 
the  mining  college,  and  in  1863  was  graduated  * 
doctor  in  medicine  and  surgery,  afterward  occupy- 
ing for  some  time  in  the  college  the  chair  of  phys- 
ics and  operat  ive  medicine.  He  went  to  Europe  in 
1854  to  perfect  hts  studies,  and  on  his  return  t« 
Mexico  introduced  the  ophthalmoscope  and  pub- 
lished several  articles  about  it  in  " La  union  rordi- 
ca."  After  a second  visit  to  Europe  he  introduced 
“ cow-pox  " virus  taken  from  the  German  goveru- 
meiit  farm,  and  established  near  Mexico  a farm  for 
its  propagation,  thus  superseding  the  use  of  old  and 
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sometime*  injurious  lymph.  For  many  years  he 
was  chief  physician  of  the  Jesus  hospital,  and  by 
his  assistance  of  the  poor  soon  became  popular. 
During  the  French  intervention  and  the  empire 
he  was  forced  against  his  inclination  to  accupt 
some  public  offices,  but  soon  resigned,  retaining 
only  the  honorary  title  of  physieiun  to  the  cm- 
perer.  Not  withstanding,  on  the  return  of  the  re- 
publican government  in  1867  he  was  persecute!!, 
and  emigrated  to  Paris,  where  ho  received,  on  83 
Dec*  1807,  from  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
his  title  as  doctor  of  medicine  for  France  and  its 
colonics.  In  1869  he  went  to  Spain  to  jmish  an  ex- 
amination, with  a view  of  establishing  himself  in 
that  country,  but,  hearing  that  the  political  ani- 
mosities in  Mexico  were  gradually  abating,  lie  re- 
turned to  his  country,  where  he  died.  lie  wrote, 
in  both  French  and  Spanish,  “Tratado  sobre  el 
laringOHcdpio ” (Paris,  1868). 

IDLES! AS,  Josf*  Maria.  Mexican  statesman, 
h.  in  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1823.  He  studied  law 
in  the  university  of  his  native  city,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1844,  and  appointed  professor  of  jn- 
risprudence.  He  be- 
gan his  political  ca- 
reer in  1847  as  mem- 
ber of  the  municipal 
council  of  Mexico, 
and  during  the 
American  invasion 
of  that  year  was  ap- 
pointed member  of 
the  supreme  military 
tribunal,  following 
the  Army  of  the 
East  as  auditor.  Af- 
ter the  peace  of 
Guadalupe-  Hidalgo 
in  1848,  the  govern- 
ment made  him 
chief  of  a section  of 
the  treasury,  and  in 
1850  promoted  him  to  membership  in  the  court  of 
appropriation*  of  the  same  department.  In  1852 
he  was  elected  to  congress,  where  he  soon  became 
known  for  eloquence  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
constitution!*]  law.  He  opposed  the  nomination  of 
Gen.  Lunbardini  and  the  recall  of  Santa- Anna.  In 
1858,  under  President  Comonfort,  Lerdode  Tejada 
made  Iglesias  chief  clerk  of  the  treasury,  ami  as 
such  he  prepared  the  law  forbidding  the  church  to 
hold  landed  estate.  From  January  till  May,  1857, 
he  wu*  secretary  of  justice,  from  May  till  Septem- 
ber secretary  of  the  treasury,  being  elected  on 
16  Sept,,  by  popular  vote,  judge  of  the  supreme 
court.  He  also  served  several  times  in  the  general 
*d min Lst nit  ion  of  taxes  and  in  the  OQStORi-houae  of 
Mexico.  During  the  French  invasion  he  was  a 
firm  supporter  of  the  constitutional  government, 
and  when  after  the  fall  of  Puebla,  17  May,  1838, 
Juarez  with  his  government  abandoned  the  capital 
on  81  May.  retiring  to  San  Luis  Potoai,  Iglesias  uc- 
cwnpanied  him,  and  was  appoints!  by  him  in  Sep- 
Urowr  secretary  of  justice,  w hich  post  he  held  un- 
til the  return  of  the  Republican  government  to 
Mexico  in  July,  1867.  He  accompanied  Juarez  in 
*U  his  movements  before  the  advancing  French 
forces,  and  while  in  Saltillo  held  provisionally 
from  January  till  May.  1864.  the  portfolio  of  the 
treasury.  After  the  return  of  the  Republican  au- 
thorities Iglesias  was  elected  to  congress,  from  Sep- 
tember, 1868,  till  October,  1869,  was  secretary  of 
the  interior,  am!  in  that  month  was  called  again  to 
take  charge  of  the  portfolio  of  justice.  He  retired 
to  private  life  in  1871  to  restore  his  health,  but  in 


' 1872  accepted  the  eoUectorship  of  customs  of  the 
city  of  Mexico.  In  July.  1873.  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  supreme  court,  and  as  such,  when 
the  president  of  congress  declared  Ixsrdo  de  Teja- 
da re-elected,  on  26  Sn  ot.,  he  issued  the  next  day  a 
| manifesto  declaring  tne  election  illegal  and  the 
constitutional  order  interrupted,  claiming  in  con- 
sequence, according  to  the  constitution,  the  pro- 
visional presidency.  As  some  of  the  judges  who 
had  declared  in  his  favor  were  imprisoned  by  order 
of  Lerdo,  Iglesias  left  Mexico  secretly  for  Guana- 
juato. where  he  was  recognized  as  president  of  the 
republic  by  Gov.  Antillon,  Gen.  Garcia  dc  la  Ca- 
dena.  and  the  military  commander  of  Jalisco,  Gen. 
Ceballos,  ami  he  issued  a manifesto  from  Sala- 
manca announcing  his  assumption  of  the  execu- 
tive and  organized  a cabinet.  When,  after  the 
battle  of  Tecoac,  16  Nov.,  I*rrio  with  his  cabinet 
altandoned  the  capital,  Gen.  Diaz  begun  negotia- 
tions with  iglctfia*  for  a peaceful  agreement,  but, 
the  latter  having  refused  to  recognize  the  •*  Plan 
de  Tux  tepee/*  Diaz  marched  against  him.  After 
a fruitless  interview  of  the  two  chiefs  in  the  estate 
of  ('anil la,  Iglesias  fled  to  Guadalajara,  where  he 
installed  his  government  on  2 Jan.,  1877.  Ilia 
forces  under  Antillon  being  defeated  at  Los  Adobes, 
he  fled  with  his  cabinet  and  Gen.  Ceballos  to  Man- 
zanillo, and  on  17  January  sailed  for  the  United 
States.  He  returned  to  Mexico  in  1878,  but  has 
since  lived  in  retirement,  devoting  himself  to  lit- 
erary work.  He  has  been  editor-in-chief  of  vari- 
ous journals,  and  has  published  “Apontes  para 
| la  H istoria  de  la  guerra  entre  Mcjico  y los  Kstado* 

I Unidoe  ” (Mexico,  1852V,  ami  “Revfetas  llistdrieas 

Isobre  la  Intervencion  Frances*”  (1870). 

IGLESIAS,  Miguel,  Peruvian  soldier,  b.  in 
Cajamarca,  18  Aug.,  1822.  He  studied  law  and 
was  graduated  in  the  University  of  San  Carlos  at 
j Lima,  but  did  not  practise  at  the  liar,  having  to 
i assist  his  father  in  tne  management  of  his  landed 
projiertv  in  Cajamarca.  Although  he  was  several 
times  president  of  the  department  council  of  Cnja- 
marca.  he  did  not  enter  into  general  politi<*»  until 
he  wax  elected  deputy  to  the  Federal  congress  in 
1861.  From  that  date  till  1876  he  was  several 
times  elected  to  the  Federal  senate,  ami  in  1871k 
when  Chili  declared  war  against  Peru  and  ltolivia, 
he  formed  and  equipped  a battalion  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  at  its  head,  accompanied  bv  his  three 
sons,  he  ap|«»ared  at  Lima  and  offered  his  services 
to  the  government.  The  president.  Den.  Prado, 
unpointed  him  colonel  in  the  National  guard  and 
chief  of  the  liattalion  which  he  had  rais<*d.  When 
Pieroln  assumed  the  direction  of  the  mil  ion  on  22 
Doc..  1879,  after  President  Prado's  flight,  he  called 
Iglesias  to  Is*  secretary  of  war.  and  in  that  capacity 
the  latter  did  excellent  service  in  putting  tne  na- 
tion in  a stab*  of  defence  and  forwarding  new  lev- 
ies to  the  seat  of  war.  Col.  Iglesias  took  part  with 
his  force  in  the  lint  tie  of  Los  Angeles,  22  March, 
1880,  and  in  that  of  Tacna  on  26  May.  After  the 
j defeat  of  Tacna  he  again  assumed  the  port  folio  of 
1 war,  and  displayed  much  activity  in  preparing  the 
, fortifications  of  the  lines  of  Chorrillos,  San  Juan, 
and  Mirafloros,  against  the  expected  Chilian  in- 
vasion. Shortly  afterward,  as  commander  of  the 
lines  of  Morro- Solar,  he  offered  a heroic  resistance 
to  the  Chilian  forces,  but  surrendered  on  18  Jan., 
1881,  when  his  army  had  been  totally  surrounded. 
After  the  battle  of  Mira  (lore*,  15  Jan.,  (he  inde|*Mid- 
ent  congress  of  notables,  who  had  not  submitted  to 
the  Chilians,  gave  him  the  rank  of  general,  and 
lie  continued  to  resist  the  invaders  in  the  moun- 
tains of  his  native  department,  defeating  a strong 
| Chilian  force  at  San  Pablo  in  1882.  After  the  gov- 
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eminent  of  the  provisional  president.  Oareia-Cal- 
dcron,  had  boon  terminated  by  his  imprisonment 
98  Sept,  1881,  and  the  cwnelltntliNial  fkepmi- 
dent.  Montero,  refused  to  treat  with  the  invaders. 
Gen.  I glorias  was  elected  to  the  presidency  early  in 
1883.  A few  months  afterward  he  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Chili,  and  at  the  same  time 
took  energetic  measures  to  suppress  the  revolution- 
ary movements  of  those  who  considered  the  treaty 
derogatory  to  the  national  honor.  Afterward  his 
administration  was  fairly  prosperous,  lie  twice 
put  down  the  revolutionary  movements  of  Gen. 
t'uoercs  ami  dismissed  a great  part  of  the  standing 
army,  introducing  great  economy  in  the  govern- 
ment expenditures.  On  6 SepL,  1885,  a new  expe- 
dition of  Gen.  Caceres  was  directed  against  Gen. 
Iglesias  in  Lima,  and.  after  a valiant  personal  de- 
fence of  the  government  palace,  he  surrendered  to 
the  leader  of  the  revolutionary  forces  and  retired 
to  Stuiin,  where  he  has  since  lived  in  retirement. 

IGNACIO.  Jos*  do  Jesu  Marla  (ig-nath'-yo), 
German  missionary,  b.  in  Podcrliorn  in  1721 : d. 
in  Bartonstcin  in  1780.  His  real  name  was  Her- 
man Isiessing.  He  became  a Jesuit  and  went  to 
New  Sjwin  in  174(1,  and  for  several  years  taught 
rhetoric  and  philosophy  in  the  College  of  Mexico, 
but,  having  round  in  u journey  some  old  stones 
covered  with  hieroglyphs,  took  such  an  interest  in 
them  that  he  obtained  from  his  superiors  permis- 
sion to  devote  his  time  to  the  study  of  hierologv. 
He  left  Mexico  in  1 753,  and  for  nine  years  ex- 
plored the  country  in  its  remotest  parts,  buying 
A ztoe  antiquities  at  any  price.  On  nis  return  to 
Germany  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  in  1768,  and  began  to  work  on 
the  materials  tliat  he  had  collected?  He  published 
••  Ik*  Arte  Hieroglyphum  Mexicanorum,”  a key  to 
the  Mexi(*an  hieroglyphs,  which,  although  incom- 
plete and  incorrect  in  many  ways,  has  nevertheless 
enabled  the  scientists  to  decipher  some  old  inscrip- 
tions (Cologne,  1774);  “ Historia  Novjp  Hispanist?” 
(1777) ; “ Rcisen  in  Neu  Spnnien  ” (1778) ; “ Historia 
n*gni  Aztecorum  ” (1780) ; “ Cosmographia  " (3  vols., 
with  charts,  1 780).  Father  Ignacio  had  not  made  use 
of  all  his  notes  when  he  l>eeaino  blind.  He  then  went 
to  live  in  Harlenstein  with  a brother  who  was  eliam- 
bcrlain  of  the  Prineo  of  Ilohenlohe.  His  notes 
w<  re  afterward  utilized  by  Chastelard,  who  pul>- 
lished  - I>o  la  civilisation  Azteque  demontree  i«r 
le.-«  monuments ” (2  vols.,  Houen,  1800);  •‘Superi- 
ority des  Aztcques  sur  leure  conquemnts"  (1811); 
and  several  other  works. 

IGNe-CHIVRE,  Barthelemy  d*  (een-yav- 
shee-vray  ).  Spanish  explorer,  h.  in  Bruges  in  107/ ; 
d.  in  Saint  Acheul  in  1740.  He  became  a Jesuit 
in  1609,  and  was  attached  to  the  South  American 
missions  in  1703.  After  studying  the  Guarani 
idiom  in  Buenos  Ayres,  he  was  in  1714  sent  by  the 
provincial  to  make  a thorough  survey  of  the  coun- 
tries that  border  on  Paraguay  river,  and  find  a 
shorter  way  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  missions  of 
the  Chiquitocf.  Accompanied  bv  two  other  Jesuits, 
he  left  that  city,  20  Jan.,  1710,  and  ascended  the 
Paraguay  in  a canoe  for  500  miles,  when  he  met  a 
party  of  I-Jiyaguas  Indians,  who  killed  his  com- 
panions and  took  him  prisoner.  He  remained  with 
tli  in  twelve  years,  but  managed  to  win  their  affec- 
tion, and  civilized  them.  The  hostile  Indians, 
that  wen*  formerly  the  terror  of  the  Sjianiards, 
submitted  to  the  missionary,  und  he  organized  the 
missions  of  San  Bias,  which  soon  became  the  most 
prosperous  of  that  region.  He  returned  to  Buenos 
Ayres  in  1727,  and  was  elected  provincial  of  his  or- 
der. In  that  capacity  he  great  lv  extended  the  influ- 
enoeof  the  Jesuits,  and  devoted  his  time  to  the  bene- 


fit of  the  Indians;  but  his  exertions  in  their  behalf 
made  him  obnoxious  to  the  authorities,  who  ordered 
him  to  leave  the  country  in  1731.  Returning  to  his 
native  land,  he  liecame  rector  of  the  College  of  Saint 
Acheul  in  1734,  but  resigned  to  devote  nis  time  to 
the  arrangement  of  his  notes,  and  published  “ IV 
arte  Lingua  LavagUA."  which  is  the  only  monu- 
ment left  of  the  language  of  that  extinct  nation 
(Mechelen,  1737):  " Douze  ans  de capt  i vitc  ehex  les 
Imliens  dn  Paraguay,  avec  une  description  de  leur 
pa  vs,  les  ma?urs  et  eoutumes  de  ces  peuples**  <2 
vols.,  with  charts.  Mechelen.  1742);  and  ••Historia 
General  de  las  misiones  de  la  Cnmpania  de  Jesus 
en  America,”  the  best  authority  on  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sions in  South  America  (0  vols.*.  Brussel*.  1745). 

IGOLINO.  Giuseppe  (e-go-Io'-nok  Italian  bot- 
anist, b.  in  Florence  in  1759;  d.  there  in  1833. 
He  came  to  the  United  State,*  in  1803  on  a scien- 
tific mission,  and  remained  till  1807  a*  Italian 
vice-consul  in  North  Carolina.  He  sent  to  Europe 
several  eases  of  seeds,  and  discovered  some  new 
gramineals,  which  he  dcM-rilwd  afterward  in  hi? 
*•  Agrostographia " (Florence.  1824).  He  was  re- 
lieved from  his  consular  duties  in  1807,  but  two 
rears  later  was  appointed  consul  at  Bueno*  Ayres, 
lhiring  his  stay  in  the  United  States  his  attention 
was  called  to  the  Mexican  hieroglyph.*,  which  had 
already  occupied  the  attention  of  manv  distin- 
guished men  of  science,  and  it  is  asserted  tliat  he 
found  a key  to  them,  but  lost  the  manuscript 
among  others  when  he  was  shipwrecked  in  t cur 
Straits  of  Bonifacio  on  his  return  to  Genoa  in 
1808.  He  was  the  first  Euro|>can  to  study  the  an- 
thropology of  America,  and  thus  led  the  way  to 
the  work  of  Darwin,  Boyer,  De  Quntrefagvs,  and 
Brasseur  de  Bourbourg.  During  his  stay  in  South 
America  in  1809-’19,  Igolino  formed  a rich  collec- 
tion of  plants  and  engravings  of  animal*  ami  in- 
sects peculiar  to  those  latitude*,  studying  also  the 
ervptogamic  plants  of  Brazil.  He  published 
•*  Manta?  rryptogamie  Brasilia*”  (Florence.  1829J, 
and  read  several  papers  before  the  Academy  of 
Florence  on  the  ••  Effects  of  the  Colored  Upat" 
and  on  the  several  species  of  strychnia  peculiar  to 
South  America.  See  “Vita  illustriasiiui  Giuseppe 
Igolino  ” (Florence,  1841). 

IGUAIN,  Jos£  Felix  (e-guah-cen).  Peruvian 
soldier,  b.  in  Hunnta,  20  March,  1800:  d.  in  Chili 
in  September,  1851.  He  lost  his  parents  in  youth, 
but  by  his  own  efforts  acquired  a good  education 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence in  hi*  country  he  l>egan  to  nppear  in  public. 
He  was  one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  pro- 
|w>se<l  life  dictatorship  of  Simon  Bolivar  in  1824. 
afterward  continued  to  oppose  the  conservative 
authorities,  and  suffered  persecution,  but  thrl.il>- 
cral  party  elected  him  in  1828  to  congress,  when- 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence,  ami 
contributed  to  prevent  war  between  his  country 
And  Bolivia.  In  1833  be  took  an  active  part  in 
the  revolution  of  Nieto  against  Gen.  Gamarra. and 
the  unfortunate  result  of  this  enterprise  obliged 
him  to  emigrate  to  Chili,  After  Orbegozo’f  ekv 
tion  he  returned,  and  when  the  latter  sought  the 
aid  of  the  president  of  Bolivia,  Gen.  Santa  Cruz, 
Iguain  attacked  foreign  intervention  in  the  press, 
and  soon  afterward  joined  the  army  of  Gen.  SaJa- 
verry  as  lieutenant-colonel.  The  campaign  for 
some  time  was  fortunate,  but  at  last  Salavt-rry  «w 
defeated  at  Socabaya  in  1835,  and  Iguain  fled  to 
Chili.  While  in  that  country  he  busied  himself  in 
writing  his  “ Biogrnffa*  Peruana*  Con  tern poranw" 
(Santiago,  1838).  When  at  last  Chili  interfmd  in 
the  Peruvian  troubles,  Iguain  retunied  to  hi? 
country  as  colonel  of  the  invading  army  of  ben. 
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Hulnes  and  fought  under  him  in  the  battle  of  Yun- 
gay.  20  Jan..  18119.  which  put  an  end  to  the  Feru- 
Kolivian  confederation.  In  1841  the  Bolivian  gen- 
eral, Bullivuui.  invaded  Peru  aguin,  and  Iguain 
marched  against  him  in  command  of  a brigade 
under  Gen.  Gamarra.  who  was  defeated  at  Ingavi 
on  18  Nov.  Iguaiii  was  then  promoted  general  and 
retired  to  private  life,  but  took  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion against  the  dictator  Vivaneo  in  1843,  and 
after  his  defeat  was  banished  to  Chili. 

1HKKING.  Mauritius  van  (e-air -ing).  Dutch 
mariner,  b.  in  Minden  in  1580:  d.  in  Amsterdam 
in  1635.  He  - r-ii;  under  Le  Main*  when  that 
navigator  discovered  in  1610  the  strait  that  bears 
his  name,  and  afterward  commanded  several  expe- 
ditions to  the  South  American  coast.  The  S|«ti- 
ish  government  was  meanwhile  greatly  disturbed 
by  the  discovery  of  Le  Main*,  which  enabled  the 
f latch  to  reach  the  Pacific  ocean  in  a few  days. 
Philip  III.  suggested  the  possibility  of  erecting 
fortifications  on  the  banks  of  the  strait,  and  so 
clewing  the  jmssage.  and  he  sent  in  1618  an  expe- 
dition commanded  by  Alfonso  and  Ivdevnn  Nodal.  . 
with  orders  to  make  a thorough  exploration  of  the  ! 
strait.  When  the  navigators  returned  to  Europe 
in  1620,  the  supreme  council  of  the  Netherlands 
determined  to  protect  Dutch  interests.  Ha  ring 
was  given  four  snips  and  ordered  to  take  possession 
of  the  shone  of  the  Strait  and  build  a fortress,  if 
he  thought  it  necessary.  He  sailed  from  Amster- 
dam in  September.  1626.  and  on  27  Dec.  discov- 
ered the  Los  Keyes  Islands,  where  he  encountered 
dangerous  rocks,  und  ascertained  their  exact  posi- 
tion. although  he  had  only  defective  instrument* 
He  then  entered  the  Strait  of  I»  Maire,  discovered 
the  Bay  of  Mauritius,  and  again,  in  lat.  56“  9 S.. 
found  some  rocks  and  .seven  small  islands,  which 
he  named  the  Stattsonder  islands.  He  landed  af- 
terward on  the  western  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
and  then  sailed  around  that  island.  On  returning 
he  made  soundings,  ascertaining  tluit  the  depth  of 
the  Strait  of  Le  Maire  was  on  an  average  fifty-two 
fathoms,  and,  continuing  till  he  was  125  miles  from 
the  South  American  coast,  he  discovered  that  the 
ocean  increased  in  depth.  He  reached  Amsterdam 
in  December,  1627,  and  published  his  journal, 
"Relation  dc  lVxpedition  envoy^e  au  detroit  d©  j 
I/*  Moire  par  Messeigneurs  de*  Ktats  sous  la  con- 
duit© du  (nnitaine  Maurice  dThering,  de  Septem- 
l»re.  1626,  k Decembre,  1627*  (2  vols.,  Amsterdam). 

ILKN,  Malvern  Well*,  metallurgist,  b.  in  Mid- 
Wav.  Ky„  7 Aug.,  1852.  He  was  graduated  at 
Columbia  school  of  mines  in  1875,  and  became  a 
fellow  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  university,  where  he 
spent  t wo  years  in  researches  on  the  sulphuric  acids 
of  xylol.  Subsequently  he  was  chemist  and  assayer 
to  the  Utica  mining  and  milling  com|«nv,  and 
later  metallurgist  to  the  Omaha  and  Grant  smelt- 
ing company,  and  superintendent  and  metallurgist 
to  the  Holden  smelting  com  pan  v in  Denver,  Col. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Columbia  in 
1876,  und  his  researches,  originally  in  pure  chemis- 
try, have  gradually  extended  to  improvements  in 
the  smelting  of  lead  and  silver,  in  which  branch 
he  is  an  accepted  authority.  His  scientific  |wti>ors, 
nearly  fifty  in  number,  have  been  contributed  to 
the  H American  Journal  of  Science,’*  **  Tho  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Journal,"  and  other  like  periodicals. 
I>r.  Dee  is  a member  of  scientific  societies  both  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe. 

ILL  ATOP  A.  or  ILLA  TUPAC  (eel-yah-to  -pa). 
Peruvian  soldier,  b.  in  tho  latter  part  of  the  15th 
mutiny*  d.  in  1542.  He  was  * relative  of  the  Inca 
Rooms  Capae.  and  a councillor  at  his  court.  In 
«ariy  life  ho  entered  the  army  and  acconqtanicd 


' the  Inca  in  his  conquest*  In  his  travels  through 
I the  country  he  liecame  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
pal chiefs  of  the  army,  and  acquired  a perfect 
knowledge  of  the  position  of  places  and  wavs  of 
communication  between  the  provinces  of  the  cm- 
I pire.  After  the  death  of  Iliiaina  Capac,  111a- 
topa  followed  the  party  of  AtahtiHl|)u,  and  served 
, as  an  officer  in  the  battles  of  Quito  and  Tmnln% 

I and,  when  the  Inca  was  made  a prisoner  and  at  last 
1 nut  to  death  by  the  S|ianiard*.  he  joined  Manco 
Inca  lupanqui.  brother  of  Atahualpa,  and  per- 
suaded  him  to  claim  the  crown  and  proclaim  him- 
self king.  Illato|ia  was  active  in  promoting  the 
desire  of  the  Peruvians  for  independence,  and 
I rais»*d  n respectable  army.  Toward  the  east  he  oe- 
I copied  the  province*  of  RupuuMaad  Huanuoo, 
whence  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the  conquer- 
or* Alonzo  de  Alvarado  was  sent  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Lima  to  repress  the  rebellion  of  the  In- 
dian* but  was  defeated,  and  the  government,  in  the 
greatest  alarm,  sent  Gomez  de  Alvarado,  but  he 
was  al*o  defeated  in  ('huchapovits.  The  Indians 
then  believed  that  Illatoiia  could  lead  them  to  vic- 
tory against  the  S|Nwiarri*  and  accordingly  rose  in 
a general  revolution.  The  Spaniards  were  in  great 
danger.  but  the  governor.  Vac*  de  Castro,  offered 
a price  for  the  head  of  Illatop*.  and  the  S|tnni*li 
captain  Juan  de  Vargas  prop  wed  to  procure  it. 
Accordingly  he  w'ent  to  the  Peruvians  pretending 
to  be  a persecuted  man,  and,  being  received  with 
hospitality,  in  a short  time  found  an  opportunity 
for  murdering  the  chief. 

ILMKRS,  Henry  Louis,  Comte  d’  (eel-yayr), 
French  soldier,  h.  in  the  principality  of  Ligne,  Lux- 
embourg, in  1750;  d.  in  Paris  in  1794.  lie  entered 
the  French  army,  served  in  the  war  of  American 
independence, and  saved,  at  Brandywine,  hi*  friend 
Pulaski,  who  had  been  dangerously  wounded  dur- 
ing the  battle.  He  acted  for  a while  in  1778  ns 
ordnance  olficor  of  Lafayette,  and,  when  peace  was 
signed,  became  u member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati. He  went  to  Jamaica  in  1786,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Charles  HI.  chief  of  police  of  that  isl- 
and, but  had  some  difficulty  with  the  governor- 
general,  and,  being  ordered  to  leave,  took  refuge  in 
Guadeloupe,  where  in  1787,  through  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Count  of  Bouillo.  he  was  made  lieu- 
tenant of  the  king  in  Point©  A Pitre.  At  the  1**- 
ginningof  the  French  revolution  he  asked  to  serve 
in  France,  and.  receiving  the  brevet  of  colonel,  was 
attached  iti  that  capacity  to  the  army  of  Custine, 
who  surrendered  on  23  July,  1793,  in  Mayence  to 
the  Prussian  forces.  Custine,  together  with  llliers 
and  other  officers  of  bis  army,  was  tried  by  a court- 
martial  and  condemned  to  death,  fount  d’ llliers 
is  the  author  of  “ Hisioire  de  la  guerre  d’Am6- 
ri(|ue  " (2  vols..  Point©  A Pitre.  1790),  and  " Hisioire 
d»*  la  domination  Ksnagmde  dans  Ics  lies  de  l’A  mo- 
rion© appellee  Antilles"  (2  vols.,  1789). 

lLLIGEN,  Andr*  feel-le-zahn'),  French  bucca- 
neer. b.  in  Ixelles,  near  Brussels,  in  1638 ; d.  in  Pana- 
ma in  1670.  He  served  as  a petty  officer  on  a Dutch 
merchant- vessel,  which  was  captured  in  Jamaica 
waters  by  a Si  swish  man-of-war  in  1664,  and  was 
sentenced  to  death  ns  a rebel,  but  was  delivered  by 
the  buccaneer  Montbar*  llligen  then  enlisted 
under  Montbar*,  and  aoou  beoame  famous  among 
the  buccaneers  for  his  courage.  He  was  elected  a 
chief  in  1665.  pillaged  ami  sacked  the  cities  of  Pu- 
erto Uabello.  San  Antonio  de  Gibraltar,  and  others 
in  166.V7,  and  otherwise  caused  the  Spaniard© 
such  losses  that  the  government  offered  a reward 
of  8,000  piastres  for  his  head.  llligen  now  swore 
to  In*  revenged,  and,  having  joined  Sir  Henry  Mor- 
gan the  same  year,  took  Aux  Cayee  and  devastated 
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the  southern  coasts  of  Cuba.  Sailing  thence  for  ’ 
Puerto  del  Principe  in  1667  with  twelve  ships  car- 
rying only  1,700  men.  they  defeated  an  army  of 
4,000  Spanish,  and  for  six  days  pillaged  and  burned 
the  city.  The  laxity  amounted  to  over  406,000  pi- 
astres* In  the  following  year  Illigen,  with  Michel 
Ia»  Basque,  licsiegcd  Mamcailxi,  and  imposed  a ran- 
som of  700.00*1  piastres.  Morgan  united  his  forces 
in  160ft  with  those  of  Illigen.  and  together  they  at- 
tacked Maracaibo  again  with  1)00  men.  The  city, 
defended  by  a garrison  of  3.000  men  and  protected 
by  three  forts,  resisted  for  one  month  and  then 
surrendered.  The  victors  imposed  an  enormous 
contribution,  and  Illigen  remained  to  collect  it. 
while  Morgan  ransacked  San  Antonio  de  Gibraltar. 
They  left  Mamoaiho  two  months  later,  and,  on 
sailing,  destroyed  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Espinosa, 
which  blockaued  the  bay.  In  December  of  the 
same  year,  Illigen  joined  Morgan  again  at  C*aj>e 
Tiburon,  Santo  Domingo,  and,  heading  the  first 
division  of  the  fleet,  landed  on  the  isthmus  and  es- 
tablished himself  in  Fort  San  I*orenzoon  the  river 
Chagres.  after  defeating  a Spanish  annv  of  2,000 
men  : but  he  died  there  of  u fever  a few  (lavs  later. 

ILLOWY,  Bernhardt,  clergyman,  b.  in  Kolin, 
Bohemia,  in  1814;  d.  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  22  June, 
1871.  After  studying  at  Prwwburg  and  Pest h he 
was  called  to  Ilesse-t’assel  as  a rabbinical  candi- 
date, hut,  the  reactionary  ministry  of  the  interior 
not  favoring  his  appointment,  he  caine  to  the 
United  States  and  officiated  as  rabbi  in  New  York, 
St.  I,ouis.  Syracuse,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and 
Cincinnati.  He  was  a Talmudist  of  distinction, 
and  well  known  for  his  conservative  views,  an  ac- 
complished linguist,  and  an  orator  of  power.  His 
command  of  Hebrew  was  notable. 

IMKCOUKT,  Antoine  d’  (e-mny-koor),  Spanish 
soldier,  b.  in  Moirans,  Frnnche-Comte,  in  1500 ; d. 
in  Patagonia  in  1550.  He  commanded  the**Espi- 
ritu  Santo  ” in  Admiral  Camargo’s  expedition 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  1539,  and  acted  as 
ehief-of-staff  of  the  expedition.  They  sailed  from 
San  Lucar  de  Barrurncdu  in  August,  1539,  and 
anchored  on  20  Jan..  1540,  near  the  Cape  of  the  Vir- 
gins. A few  days  later  they  crossed  the  bar,  sig- 
nalled the  Indians  that  had  been  left  in  those 
countries  by  Magellan,  and  had  already  arrived  in 
sight  of  Port  Famine  when  two  vessels  foundered 
in  a storm,  among  them  the  “ Espiritu  Santo.” 
Imeeourt  managed  to  reach  the  coast  in  a small 
boat  with  a few  men,  and  they  waited  anxiously 
for  the  return  of  the  admiral ; but  the  latter, driven 
by  gales,  was  only  too  glad  to  enter  Islay,  the  port 
of  Aruquipa,  Peru,  after  one  of  the  most  perilous 
voyages  on  record.  Imeeourt  understood,  after  a 
few  days  of  vain  expectation,  that  all  hope*  of  re- 
lief were  gone  for  the  present,  anti  he  resolved  to 
establish  n Spanish  colony,  lie  left  the  coast,  and, 
advancing  as  far  as  ninety  miles  inland,  built  Fort 
San  Tomas  on  the  lianks  of  a stream;  but  his  re- 
sources were  few,  and  he  could  rely  only  on  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  for  subsistence.  Little  by  little 
discouragement  spread  in  the  colony  and  no  relief 
came,  a*  the  navigators  who  heard  from  Indians  of 
the  existence  of  a European  settlement  near  by 
disbelieved  the  information.  In  1550  Imeeourt 
died  of  exhaustion,  and  after  his  death  the  colon v 
dissolved.  The  survivors  mingled  with  the  Indi- 
ans anti  forgot  civilized  life.  A few  of  them,  after 
a tedious  journey,  reached  the  Spanish  possessions 
in  Chili,  and  in  Santiago  told  of  their  sufferings 
and  of  the  <h**t ruction  of  the  colony.  They  wen* 
at  first  considered  impostors,  but  the  truth  was  as- 
certained afterward.  Considering  that  Imeeourt 
and  his  companions  hud  neither  tools,  arms,  nor 


provisions,  their  energy  in  founding  a colony  that 
lasted  ten  vears  is  unparalleled  in  his  ton*. 

IMFKtfVILLE-BAUlIRV.  Look  I'nmtf  4’ 
(am-fniv-veel  ),  French  administrator,  b.  in  Fort 
Royal,  Martinique,  in  1731 ; d.  there  in  17*0.  Be 
entered  the  colonial  administration  in  1750,  held 
several  offices  in  Santo  Domingo,  Guadeloupe,  and 
Martinique,  and  in  1762  was  appointed  lieutenant 
of  the  king  at  Fort  Roval.  After  the  treaty  of 
Paris  in  1763.  the  French  government  resol v«d  to 
compensate  the  low  of  Canuda  by  improving  the 
colonies  of  Guiana  and  the  West  Indies.  Count 
dTmfreville  was  asked  to  report  on  the  best  means 
to  promote  emigration  from  France  to  those 
countries  and  whs  appointed  commissioner  and 
charged  with  the  establishment  in  Guiana  of  7.000 
colonists,  principally  from  Alsace.  But  the  scheme 
of  the  colonial  ud ministration  was  not  a practica- 
ble one.  and  the  commissioner  demanded  permis- 
sion to  deal  with  the  emigrants  as  he  thought  fit. 
This  was  denied,  and  he  resigned,  returning  to 
Fort  de  France  to  resume  his  old  office  in  1764. 
The  now  France  6quinoxiale  ” in  Cayenne  proved 
a failure,  the  greater  part  of  the  emigrants  re- 
turned  home,  but  a few  went  to  Martinique  under 
the  direction  of  Count  dTmfreville.  where  they 
settled  and  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony.  Imfreville  built  a magnificent  court-house 
in  Fort  de  France,  anti  devoted  his  great  wealth  to 
the  lienefit  of  the  people,  establishing,  at  his  own 
expense,  a botanical  garden  and  founding  a hospi- 
tal for  disabled  sailors.  lie  published  many  works 
on  agriculture  and  history,  including  u Memoir?  a 
sa  nmjostc  tn'*s  Cluvticnne  snr  la  colonisation  de 
la  Guyana”  (1763);  “Du  regime  interieur des  en- 
claves an  x Antilles  franchises”  (Fort  de  France, 
1767);  **  Statistique  historique  de  la  Martinique" 
(3  vols.,  1760):  ami  “ I)e  la  fabrication  du  sucre  am 
colonies"  (1776),  which  is  yet  a guide  of  the  agri- 
culturist in  French  West  Indies. 

IMHOFFER,  Gustav  Melchior,  Brazilian  ex- 
plorer, b.  near  Graetz,  Strria,  in  1503:  d.  in 
Buhia  de  Todos  os  Santos  in  1651.  He  became 
a Jesuit,  and  was  attached  in  1624  to  the  mis- 
sions of  South  America.  He  resided  many  yean 
ill  Peru,  crossed  the  Andes  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Amazon  in  1036.  and  descended  that  river 
from  the  Napo  to  its  mouth  in  1637,  two  yean  be- 
fore the  expedition  of  Texcira.  He  arranged  h« 
notes  in  Para,  prior  to  his  leaving  for  Spain  when 
the  expedition  of  Texeira  arrived  in  that  city,  163S*. 
and.  hearing  that  Acunha,  who  had  accouqianird 
Texcira.  proposed  to  go  to  Madrid  and  present  the 
council  of  the  Indies  with  a relation  of  the  expe- 
dition, he  asked  leave  from  his  superiors  to  sail  in 
advance  of  Acunha.  arriving  in  Madrid  in  Novem- 
ber.  1639,  ami  published  immediately  the  relation 
of  his  own  journey.  “ Descubrimiento  del  Rio  de 
las  Amazonas”  (3  vols.,  with  charts.  Madrid,  royal 
printing-office,  1640).  In  an  introduction  the  au- 
thor urged  the  king  of  Spain  to  conquer  and  civil- 
ize the  vast  count  rv  that  ne  had  explored.  Acunha, 
who  had  arrived  in  Madrid  in  the  mean  while, 
published  his  own  narrative,  trying  to  cast  dis- 
credit upon  that  of  Iinhoffer,  and  succeeded  so  well 
that,  although  the  latter's  narrative  is  better  and 
more  complete  than  that  of  Acunha,  his  name  is 
scarcely  known,  and  many  historians  have  for- 
gotten that  he  was  the  first  Kuro|»can  to  describe 
the  Amazon.  Gomberville,  who  gave  a French 
version  of  Acunha’s  voyage  (4  vols..  Paris,  16*2). 
published  also  a version  of  Inihoffcr’s  narrative 
(3  vols..  Paris,  1687),  and  the  latter  was  also  trans- 
lated into  English  under  the  title  M A Relation  of  a 
J Journey  along  the  River  Amazon  ” (Loudon,  16891 
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Imboffer  returned  afterward  to  Bahia,  and  was 
rector  of  the  College  of  the  Jesuits.  He  is  also  thp 
author  of  h “ Bictionnriu*  lingua*  Amazonia'.’* 

•*  Peru riie  Socictatis  historia,"  and  “ Vita*  illus- 
trium  muwionarium  qui  in  Peruvia  vixerunt,” 
published  in  the “ Bibliotheca  Nova Societatis  Jesu,” 
edited  by  Fat  her  Bernard,  of  Bologna  (1771). 

IMLAY,  Gilbert.  author,  b.  in  New  Jersey 
•boat  1730.  He  was  a captain  in  the  American 
army  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  and  after  its 
termination  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  where  he  was 
appointed  a deputy  surveyor  under  George  May.  at 
Louisville.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Europe;  and 
while  in  Paris  liven  unmarried,  in  mutual  pledges 
of  constancy,  with  Mary  Wollstoneeraft,  the  Eng- 
lish author.  Shortly  before  the  birth  of  a child, 
Imlav  deserted  her,  under  pretext  of  being  culled 
to  a distant  country.  Her  plaintive  letters  to  him 
were  answered  evasively,  and.  after  an  attempt  at 
suicide,  she  turned  again  to  literature  for  support, 
writing  her  “letters  from  Sweden,  Norwav.  and 
Ben  mark  '*  ( 1 790).  She  afterward  married  William 
Godwin,  and  a daughter,  the  fruit  of  this  union, 
became  the  wife  of  Shelley,  the  poet.  Ihiring  his 
stay  in  Kentucky,  Imlay  wrote  glowing  descrip- 
tion* of  the  country  in  a series  of  letters  to  a friend 
in  England.  These  wen*  revised  and  einliodied  in 
• volume  styled  “ A Topographical  Description  of  , 
the  Western  Territory  of  North  America " (Ixm- 
don,  1792;  enlarged  ©a,,  1795;  with  supplement  by  I 
John  Fibon,  2 vola.,  New  York,  1793  ; 2d  enlarged  ! 
ed-.  Ixtndon,  1 7t>7>.  Imlay  was  also  the  author  of 
•‘The  Emignoti.  or  the  History  of  an  Exiled  | 
Family.”  a novel  (3  vola.,  London,  1793). 

INAXA.  Francis,  clergyman,  l*.  in  Vienna,  ! 
Austria,  4 May,  1719;  d.  there  toward  the  end  of 
the  18th  century.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  j 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  after  completing  his 
theological  course  was  sent  as  a missionary  to  i 
Mexico.  He  was  afterward  princquillv  employed 
in  converting  the  Imlinns  of  California  After 
the  suppression  of  his  order  in  Spanish  America,  ho 
returned  to  Germany,  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  ! 
California  mission,  which  was  published  in  the  1 
**  Welt  bote,”  edited  by  Father  Stocklein. 

INDARTE,  Jo*S  Rivera  (in-dar-Lav),  Argen- 
tine journalist,  b.  in  Cordova,  Argentine  Con  fed-  ] 
cration,  in  1810;  d.  in  Desterro,  Brazil,  in  1843. 
He  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Rosas,  governor  I 
and  captain-general  of  Buenos  Avres,  and  was  at 
first  his  supporter,  but  afterwanl  tocame  one  of 
the  roost  formidable  of  his  opponents.  The  object 
of  hfe  first  work,  MVoto  do  America”  (Buenos  [ 
Aytw,  1835),  was  to  advocate  the  formation  of  ' 
diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  with  Spain. 
The  author  was  bitterly  attacked  by  extremists  of 
the  popular  party,  and  replied  to  his  antagonists  in 
**  IXfensa  del  voto  do  America”  (1835).  He  was 
imprisoned  on  aixmint  of  the  violence  of  his  lan- 
guage, and  on  his  release  embarked  for  the  United  ; 
Slates,  where  he  studied  English  and  Italian,  and 
devoted  himself  ardently  to  history  ami  political 
economy,  lie  discussed  several  important  ques- 
tions in  the  American  journals,  among  others  the 
annexation  of  Texas  and  some  of  his  essays  were 
collected  and  published  in  Madrid  by  order  of  the 
Spanish  government.  He  returned  to  I*a  PlHta  in 
1839,  and  assumed  the  direction  of  “ El  National,” 
which  he  conducted  unaid<*d  with  much  ability,  Ht 
the  same  time  acting  as  the  correspondent  of  the 
u Cornmercio,”  a Brazilian  journal.  He  also  issued  j 
weekly  from  the  pram  of  “ El  Nacional  " a series 
ol  poem*  under  the  title  **Tirteo,”  attacking  the  , 
dictator.  Ibisas.  Ilis  next  work.  “ Rosas  v sus 
opgsitorea  ” (Montevideo,  1843),  ends  with  a list  of  | 


the  tyrant’s  victims  entitled  “Tablas  de  anngre,” 
The  details  given  in  this  chapter  greatly  excited 
the  anger  of  Rosas,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  often 
heard  to  shy,  **  Will  no  one  free  me  from  this 
man! ” Indarte  added  an  appendix  to  this  work, 
written  with  his  customary  violence,  " Es  occion 
sauta  mutar  a Rosas.”  He  afterwanl  retired  to 
Brazil,  where  he  died  of  a disease  of  the  lungs,  or, 
as  some  MV.  of  poison  administered  by  the  agents 
of  Rosas.  His  other  works  include  “ Ilemostnieidn 
de  la  legitimidod  de  la  indepcndencia  de  la  repdb- 
lica  del  I’mguav  ” (Montevideo.  1842).  and  “ La  In- 
tervenridn  Anglo-frani'esn  en  el  Rio  de  la  Plata” 
(1844).  See  “Kstudios  sobro  cl  Rio  de  la  Plata,” 
by  Magarifios  Cervantes  (Paris  1830). 

INFANTE,  Hermenegildo  (in-fnn-tny),  Span- 
ish missionary.  b.  according  to  some  authorities 
in  Merida,  according  to  others  in  Havana,  anil 
according  to  others  in  Spain;  d,  before  1892.  In 
1040  he  was  a friar  in  the  Franciscan  convent  of 
Campeche,  when  an  expwlition  for  the  conquest  of 
the  ltzasand  laicandones  was  fitting  out.  Father 
Infante,  desiring  that  the  cross  should  precede 
the  sword,  proceeded  in  February.  1040.  from 
Campeche  to  Usumacinta,  the  most  advanced 
Christian  settlement  of  Yueatan,  uceouifianied  by 
Father  Villimis.  It  was  evident  that  they  were  not 
welcome  among  the  Indians,  and.  not  receiving  any 
tidings  from  Camj>eehe  and  Merida,  Villasis  re- 
turned to  Merida.  Friar  Bartolomc  de  GnbaldA 
was  sent  to  assist  Infante  in  his  dangerous  position, 
but  well-nigh  |ierishrd  on  the  road  Isdore  he  reached 
his  destination.  The  Spanish  forces  arrived  at 
Csumacinta  nlsjut  the  beginning  of  1047,  but  there 
was  no  order  among  them.  Instead  of  proceeding 
to  Kohua,  as  Infante,  who  had  joined  them,  urged 
them  to  do,  they  tarried  day  alter  day  at  Usuma- 
cinta  till  their  followers,  seeing  no  hope  of  success, 
gradually  abandoned  them.  At  last,  with  the  rem- 
nant of  their  former  force,  they  moved  on  to  Nohua, 
where  they  arrived  in  July.  The  Indians,  having 
previously  ill  treated  the  friar,  had  fled  to  the 
mountains,  but  their  cacique  hail  already  made  his 
ncace  with  the  chief  of  the  Spaniard*,  and  Father 
Infante  was  now  despatched  to  Guatemala  to  obtain 
pecuniary  assistance,  as  the  adelantado  was  desti- 
tute of  funds.  At  Pnlemiuc,  however,  he  received 
a letter  from  the  former  advising  him  of  his  illness. 
Infante  hastened  to  return,  but  found  that  in  his 
ntttencc  the  Indians  had  N*t  Are  to  the  town,  and 
the  adelantado  with  bis  followers  had  escaped  to 
Petencctc,  where  Ordofiez died  in  April,  1048.  The 
remaining  S| laniards  and  Father  Infante  returned 
to  Merida,  and  this  expedition  was  not  followed  by 
any  other  for  several  years,  but  Infante,  who  had 
studied  thoroughly  the  country,  exerted  every  in- 
fluence for  calling'  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
to  the  project.  When  in  1092  the  government  of 
Yueatan  and  Guatemala  undertook  the  conquest  of 
the  Itzas,  Locandones,  and  ('hoes,  they  nad  in 
mind  and  studied  the  notes  of  Father  Infante. 

INFANTE,  Jofl6  Miguel  (in-fan -tay),  Chilian 
statesman,  b.  in  Santiago.  Chili,  in  March,  1778; 
cL  there,  9 April.  1844.  He  studied  law  in  the 
College  ol  San  Carlos,  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  1801.  When  the  first  symptoms  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  showed  themselves,  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest  to  accept  the  idea  with  enthusiasm, 
and  as  corporation  counsellor  of  the  municipality 
of  Santiago  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the 
first  independent  junta,  which  met  on  1£  Sept., 
1810.  In  the  first,  meeting  he  asked  for  the  convo- 
cation of  a popular  congress  to  declan*  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  nation,  and.  notwithstanding 
strong  opposition,  carried  his  point.  The  congress 
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that  met  4 July,  1811,  maybe  said  to  lie  prinei-  I Edward  J.  Steptoe’s  expedition  across  the  conti- 

Sally  the  work  of  Infante.  When  the  first  presi-  nent, and  from  185#  till  1860  was  stationed  at  Fort 
ent  of  the  independent  government, Carrera,  was  Vancouver,  lieing  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Humey  at 
elected  commander- in -chief  of  the  forces  that  the  time  of  the  San  Juan  affair.  In  April,  1861, 
marched  to  repel  the  invasion  of  Gen.  Pareja.  . he  was  sent  to  re-enforce  Fort  Pickens,  and  in 
Infante  was  elected  recent  of  the  governing  junta.  July  was  ordered  to  duty  with  the  Army  of  the 
During  his  term  the  junta  adopted  the  national  Potomac.  He  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Gen. 
flag,  and  founded  the  National  institute  of  science  McClellan,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  on 
and  numerous  primary  schools  throughout  the  I 28  Sept.,  major  in  the  quartermaster's  department, 
country.  In  1814  Infante  was  sent  as  diplomatic  ! 12  Jan..  1862,  and  was  chief  quartermaster  in  the 
agent  to  the  revolutionary  government  of  Buenos  Array  of  the  Potomac  from  1802  till  1865.  He  be- 
Ajrrw,  where  he  remained  for  some  time,  hut  came  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  23  May,  1803, 
after  the  battle  of  Chacabuco,  12  Feb.,  1817,  he  re-  and  colonel  and  assistant  quartermaster-general, 
turned  to  his  country,  and  was  appointed  secretary  29  July,  1866.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
of  the  treasury  by  the  director  O Higgins  in  1818.  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg.  Chan- 
Ile  introduced  many  improvements  during  his  ccllorsville,  Gettysburg,  and  the  subsequent  battles, 
short  term  of  office,  and,  not  being  in  accord  with  till  the  surrender  of  Lee.  He  received  the  brevet 
the  director,  he  soon  resigned.  On  28  Jan.,  1823.  of  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army  in  1864, 
with  other  citizens,  he  convened  a public  meeting,  and  that  of  major-general,  for  meritorious  services 
and  defended  the  liberty  of  the  nation.  O’llig-  | during  the  war.  on  13  March,  1865,  was  mustered 
gins  in  consequence  resigned  the  executive.  In  the  j out  of  volunteer  service,  1 Sept.,  1866.  and  was 
same  year  Gen.  Kreire  was  elected  president  of  the  , stationed  ns  chief  quartermaster  at  New  York  city 
republic,  and  offered  Infante  a seat  in  the  superior  I from  April.  1867,  to  81  July,  1876.  He  was  re- 
court., which  he  at  first  declined,  but  afterward  ac-  | assigned  to  New  York  city.  1 March.  1881.  and  re- 
cepted.  llis  first  measure  was  the  abolition  of  lieved  14  March,  1882,  to  become  quartermaster- 
slavery  in  the  territory  of  Chili,  which  in  later  general  of  the  army.  Gen.  Ingalls  was  retired  from 
years  he  counted  his  principal  glory.  He  desired  j the  service  at  his  own  request  on  1 July,  1883. 
that  the  only  inscription  on  his  tomb  should  be  I INGALLS.  William,  physician,  b.  in  New- 
The  author  of  the  law  of  abolition."  When  Gen.  burjrport,  Mass..  8 Mav.  1769:  d.  in  Wrentham. 
Freire  inarched  for  the  second  time  against  the  Mass.,  8 Sept.,  1851.  6 is  ancestor,  Edmund,  of 

Spanish  forces  in  the  archipelago  of  Chilne  in  1824,  Lynn,  came  from  Lincolnshire.  England,  in  1629. 
he  inst  it  lit  ed  a council  of  regency,  of  which  Infante  William  was  graduated  in  1790  at  Harvard,  where 
was  president,  and  one  of  his  principal  measures  , he  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1801.  From  1811 
was  the  banishment  of  the  bishop  Zorrilla,  whose  . till  1828  he  was  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at 
intrigues  were  threatening  the  public  security.'  Brown.  He  published  *■  Malignant  Fevers”  (1847). 
Infante  was  an  admirer  of  the  United  States,  and  INGE,  Samuel  W„  lawyer,  b.  in  North  Caro- 
in  1826  os  senator  laid  before  congress  a propori-  j lina;  d.  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  1867.  He  re- 
tioti  to  form  a federal  republic.  As  his  ideas  were  1 moved  to  Greene  county,  Ala.,  when  young,  stud- 
not  generally  accepted,  he  supported  them  by  i ied  law.  was  admitted  to  the  lair,  and  began  to 
founding  in  1827  "El  Valdiviano  Federal."  of  1 practise  in  Livingston  county.  In  1844-’5ne  was 
which  he  was  the  editor,  ami  till  his  death  he  con-  a member  of  the  state  house  of  representatives, 
tinned  to  write  all  the  leading  articles  for  this  pa-  and  from  1847  till  1851  a representative  to  coo- 
per. In  1x30  Infante  was  elected  to  congress,  but  grass,  having  been  chosen  as  a Democrat.  During 
soon  resigned.  In  1843  his  eminent  services  were  this  time  he  fought  a duel  in  Bladensburg  with 
acknowledged  by  the  appointmiMit  of  first  judge  Edward  Stanley,  of  North  Carolina  He  then  re- 
of  the  supreme  court  anu  member  of  the  faculty  mined  his  practice,  and  was  afterward  apjxnnted 
of  law  of  the  University  of  Chili,  but  he  refused  by  President  Pierce  U.  S.  attorney  for  California 
both  places.  Kecently  congress  erected  a statue  in  INGENUOUS,  Jean  Simon  (ing-rn  -hows), 
his  honor  in  the  Alameda  of  Santiago.  | Dutch  explorer,  b.  in  Maestrich  in  1701  ; d.  in 

INGALLS,  John  James,  statesman,  b.  in  Mid-  Rotterdam  in  1769.  His  father  was  a famous  sur- 
dleton.  Mass.,  29  Dec.,  1833,  He  was  graduated  I geon,  and  the  son  was  also  graduated  in  surgery, 
at  Williams  in  1855,  studied  law.  ami  was  admitted  | obtaining  an  appointment  in  1723  on  a ship  that 
to  the  bar  in  1857.  He  removed  to  Atchison,  Kan.,  belonged  to  the  Indian  company.  On  returning 
in  1858,  and  practised  his  profession,  was  a mem-  to  Amsterdam  the  vessel  foundered  at  sea  and  the 
ber  of  the  Wyandotte  convention  of  1859,  secretary  crew,  after  several  days  of  suffering  in  an  open 
of  the  territorial  council  in  I860,  and  of  the  state  l>oat,  was  rescued  by  a passing  Spanish  man-of-war 
senate  in  1861,, and  a member  of  the  latter  body  in  1 that  was  hound  for  Buenos  Ayres.  In  that  city 
1862.  In  the  same  year  he  was  an  unsuccessful  : Ingenhous  was  taken  sick  with  fever  and  brought 
candidate  for  lieutenant-governor.  After  his  do-  to  the  hospital  of  the  Jesuits,  who  saw  at  once  the 
feat  he  accepted  the  editorship  of  the  Atchison  opportunity  of  attaching  to  their  order  a physician 
‘‘Champion."  which  he  retained  for  three  years.  He  ; of  repute.  They  nursed  him  with  the  DMt  care, 
was  again  defeated  for  the  lieutenant-governorship  j and  when  he  was  convalescent  took  him  to  a villa 
in  18*14,  hut  was  elected  to  the  United  States  , in  the  country.  Ingenhous  at  last  succumbed  to 
senate  for  the  term  beginning  in  1873,  ami  was  re-  ) t heir  suggest  ions,  and  huving  abjured  the  Reformed 
elected  in  1879  and  1885.  He  is  among  the  ablest  i church  in  1725,  became  a Jesuit  in  1728.  In  the 
debaters  in  the  senate.  following  years  be  was  attached  to  the  missions  of 

INGALLS,  ltufus,  soldier,  b.  in  Denmark,  Me.,  I the  Para,  and  resided  several  years  on  the  borders 
23  Aug.,  1820.  He  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  j of  the  river  Tocantin.  In  i742  he  was  elected 
military  academy  in  18-13.  and  joined  the  rifle-  ! provincial  of  the  Uruguay  missions,  and  greatly 
corps,  but  was  transferred  to  the  1st  dragt>ons  in  i benefited  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  those 
1845.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Embudo  and  Tans,  countries,  altogether  increasing  the  influence  of 
Mew  Mexico,  in  1847.  became  1st  lieutenant,  16  the  order.  But  ho  had  retained  doubts  regarding 
Feb..  1847.  and  was  made  assistant  quartermaster,  his  change  of  religion,  and,  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
with  the  rank  of  captain.  12  Jan.,  1848.  He  then  Jesuits  from  South  America  in  1767,  returned  to 
served  in  California  and  in  Oregon,  was  in  Col.  Amsterdam,  where  he  abjured  the  Uomuu  Catholic 
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£aith  and  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  museum 
of  Rotterdam.  He  held  that  office  till  his  death, 
and  published  **  De  la  naturalcza  y virtudes  de  los 
arboles,  plantas  y an i males  de  la  America,  de  que 
se  sprovecha  la  medicine  ” (Rotterdam,  1761); 
“ Re  ruin  medicinaliuin  Novi  Orbis  thesaurus  ” (8 
vols.,  1708);  “Lehrbuch  der  amerikanischcn  Geo- 
graphie”  (1784);  and  “Description  gwigrnphique 
et  statistique  des  missions  des  Jesuites  du  ram  et 
de  1’ Uruguay”  (1765). 

INGERSOLL,  Ernest,  naturalist,  b.  in  Monroe, 
Mich.,  18  March,  1858.  His  grandfather  was  one 
of  the  earliest  emigrants  to  the  Western  Reserve 
of  Ohio.  He  spent  his  youth  in  ranging  the  fields 
and  marshes  in  search  of  natural-history  objects, 
pursued  an  irregular  course  in  Oberlin  college, 
chiefly  devoting  himself  to  science,  and  was  made 
curator  of  the  college  museum,  lie  afterward  be- 
came it  special  student  in  the  Harvard  museum  of 
comparative  zoology,  devoting  himself  to  the  study 
of  birds.  He  spent  the  summer  of  1878  with  Louis 
Agassiz  in  his  seaside  school  on  Penikese,  and  after 
the  deat  h of  Agassiz  served  as  naturalist  and  col- 
lector with  the  Hayden  survey  in  the  west,  and 
during  1874  contributed  scientific  articles  and 
sketches  of  travel  to  the  New  York  “ Tribune.”  He 
made  a second  trip  to  the  west  in  1877,  correspond- 
ing with  the  “New  York  Herald.”  He  became  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  fish  commission,  and  a special 
agent  of  the  tenth  census  in  1880,  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  American  oyster  industries,  and  in 
1888  he  was  sent  to  California  to  prepare  articles 
for  “ Harper’s  Magazine.”  Mr.  Ingersoll  is  now 
U887)  editor  of  the  publications  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway,  residing  in  Montreal.  He  has  made 
investigations  in  oonchology  and  other  branches  of 
natural  history,  and  is  the  author  of  “A  Natural 
History  of  the  Nests  and  Eggs  of  American  Birds” 
(seven  parts,  Salem.  1879) ; “ Birds’  Nesting ” (1881) : 
a reimrt  on  the  “ History  and  Present  Condition 
of  the  Oyster  Industries  of  the  United  States” 
(Washington,  1881);  “Friends  Worth  Knowing: 
Glimpses  of  American  Natural  History”  (New 
York,  1881):  “Knocking  ’Round  the  Rockies” 
(1882) : “ The  Crest  of  the  ( 'ontinent  ” (1888) ; “ Old 
Ocean  ”( Boston,  1888);  “Country  Cousins”  (New 
York,  1884);  “The  Ice  Queen”  (1885);  “To  the 
Shenandoah  and  Beyond”  (1885);  “The  Strange 
Ventures  of  a Stowaway”  (Philadelphia,  1886): 
“Down  East  Ijatoh-Strings ” (Boston,  1887):  sev- 
eral pamphlets;  and  a series  of  books  on  natural 
history  for  the  young. 

INGERSOLL,  Jared,  stamp  -agent,  b.  in  Mil- 
ford, Conn.,  in  1722:  d.  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in 
August,  1781.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  In  1742. 
and  in  1765  arrived  in  Boston  from  England 
charged  with  the  commission  of  stamp-agent  for 
Connecticut*  which  Benjamin  Franklin  had  ad- 
vised him  to  accept.  After  the  demonstrations 
against  the  obnoxious  act  in  various  parts  of  the 
colonies,  Ingersoll,  assured  of  the  governor’s  protec- 
tion, tried  to  reason  the  people  of  New  Haven 
into  forties  ran  eo.  Surrounding  his  house,  they  de- 
manded him  to  resign.  “ I know  not  if  I have  the 
power  to  resign,”  he  replied.  He  promised,  how-  , 
ever,  that  he  would  re-ship  any  stamps  that,  he  re-  | 
ceived  or  leave  the  matter  to  their  decision.  lie 
was  finally  compelled  to  offer  his  resignation, 
which  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  other 
sections,  and.  in  order  to  save  his  house  from  un 
attack,  he  rode  from  New  Haven,  resolving  to  phu*e  ! 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  legislature  in 
Hartford.  Several  miles  below  Wethersfield  he 
met  a laxly  of  500  men  on  horseback,  preceded  by 
three  trumpeters  and  two  militia  officers.  They 
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received  him  and  rode  with  him  to  Wethersfield, 
where  they  compelled  him  to  resign  his  office.  En- 
tering a house  for  safety,  he  sent  word  of  his  situa- 
tion to  the  governor  and  the  assembly.  After  wait- 
ing for  three  hours  the  people  entered  the  house. 
Ingersoll  said : “ The  cause  is  not  worth  dying  for,” 
and  made  a written  declaration  that  his  resignation 
was  his  own  free  act.,  without  any  equivocation. 
“ Swear  to  it,”  said  the  crowd ; but  this  he  refused. 
They  then  commanded  him  to  shout  “ Liberty  and 
property”  three  times,  and,  throwing  his  hat  into 
the  air,  ne  obeyed.  He  was  then  escorted  by  a large 
crowd  to  Hartford,  where  he  read  to  the  assembly 
the  paper  that  he  had  just  signed.  About  1770  he 
was  made  admiralty  judge  of  the  middle  district, 
and  resided  for  several  years  in  Philadelphia,  after 
which  he  returned  to  New  Haven.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a pamphlet  on  the  “ Stamp-Act.,”  which 
is  now  very  rare  (New  Haven,  1766). — His  son, 
Jared,  jurist,  b.  in  Connecticut  in  1749;  d.  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  81  Oct.,  1822.  was  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1766.  He  then  went  to  London,  studied 
law  ut  the  Middle  Temple  for  five  years,  and  was 
then  more  than  eighteen  months  in  Paris  where  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
On  his  return  lie  became  a prominent  lawyer  of 
Philadelphia,  and,  although  the  son  of  a loyalist* 

I espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  a delegate  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Continental  congress  in  1780-*  1,  a representative 
in  the  convention  that  framed  the  Federal  constitu- 
tion in  1787,  twice  attorney-general  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  and  received  and  declined 
: the  appointment  of  chief  judge  of  the  Federal 
; court.  In  1812  he  was  the  Federal  candidate  for 
i vice-president  of  the  United  States,  but  was  de- 
I featea.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  presiding 
judge  of  the  district  court  of  Philadelphia  county. 
— The  younger  Jared’s  son. Charles  Jared,  states- 
man, b.  in  Philadelphia,  8 Oct.,  1782;  d.  there.  14 
May,  1862,  received  a liberal  education,  Studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bur  in  Philadelphia. 
He  then  travelled  in  Rurope,  and  was  attached  to 
the  U.  S.  embassy  to  France.  He  was  afterward 
elected  to  congress  as  a Democrat,  serving  from 
1818  till  1815, when  he  become  U.  s.  district  attor- 
ney, and  held  that  office  until  he  was  removed  by 
Gen.  Jackson  in  1829.  Soon  afterward  ho  served 
in  the  legislature.  He  was  a member  of  the  Canal 
and  internal  improvement  convention  at  Harris- 
burg in  1825,  and  also  of  the  Reform  convention 
there  in  1837,  and  in  Philadelphia  in  1838.  In 
1837  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  to 
Prussia.  He  served  again  in  congress  from  1841 
till  1847,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a Democratic 
leader.  In  1847  he  was  nominated,  by  President 
j Polk,  U.  S.  minister  to  France,  but  was  rejected  by 
the  senate.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Chioiuara,”  a 
poem  published  in  the  “ Port-folio  ” (1800) ; “ Ed- 
wv  and  Elgira,”  a tragedy  (Philadelphia,  1801); 
“lnchiquin  the  Jesuit’s  letters  on  American  Lit- 
eratun*  and  Politics”  (New  York.  1810):  “Ju- 
lian.” a dramatic  poem  (1831);  and  a “ Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Second  War  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  ” (4  vols.,  Philadelphia, 
1845-’52).  He  also  published  numerous  anonymous 
contributions  to  the  “ Democratic  Press”  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  the  “National  Intelligencer”  of 
Washington,  on  the  controversies  with  England 
before  the  war  of  1812  (1811  -’15);  several 
“Speeches”  concerning  that  war  (1813-’15);  a dis- 
course before  the  American  philosophical  society 
on  the  “ Influence  of  America  on  the  Mind,”  which 
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was  republished  in  England  and  France  (1888);  a 
translation  of  a French  work  on  the  freedom  of 
navigation,  in  the  “ American  Ijaw  Journal”  of 
1829,  and  many  other  literary  and  political  dis- 
courses. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  preparing 
a **  History  of  the  Territorial  Acquisitions  of  the 
United  States.” — Another  son.  Joseph  Heed,  law- 
yer, b.  in  Philadelphia.  Pa..  14  June,  1786;  d.  there, 
§0  Feb.,  1868,  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1804, 
stu.li.-d  law  with  nu  lullin',  and  |ira<  ti^^l  exten- 
sively in  Philadel- 
phia. In  1835  he 
was  elected  to  con- 
gress as  a Whig,  and 
served  till  1837,  and 
again  from  1843  till 
1849.  For  a time  he 
was  chairman  of  the 
judiciary  committee, 
lie  was  an  advocate 
f<>r  protection  and  a 
tirm  supporter  of 
Henry  Clay.  One  of 
his  best  efforts  in 
the  house  was  a de- 
fence of  Mr.  Clay’s 
. - tariff  of  1842.  In 

f f / 'J/£_c  Asf***^*-  1 858  he  was  appoint- 

^ ed  by  President  Fill- 

/ more  minister  to 

England,  as  successor  to  Ablsitt  l^awrence,  and  held 
this  office  about  one  year,  when  he  was  succixxlcd 
by  James  Buchanan.  Hr  then  retired  to  private 
life,  devoting  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  The  de- 
gree of  hU  D.  wus  conferred  on  him  by  Lafayette 
and  Bowdoin  in  1836.  and  that  of  I).  C.  L,  by  Ox- 
ford in  1845.  He  was  a warm  adherent  of  the 
Union,  and  at  the  time  of  tin-  civil  war  prepared 
an  able  essay  entitled  “Secession,  a Folly  and  a 
Crime.”  He  published  a translation  from  the 
Latin  of  Roccuh’s  tracts  •*  Dr  Xavibus  et  Naulo” 
and  “ He  Asseciiratione  ” (Philadelphia.  1809),  and 
was  the  author  of  a ••  Memoir  of  Samuel  Breck” 
(1863). — Another  son,  Edward,  wrote  poems  under 
the  pen-name  of  Horace  for  the  44  Port-folio.”  and 
contributed  articles  to  44  Walsh's  Gazette.”  He  was 
the  author  of  “ Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  United 
States”  (Philadelphia,  18‘il 'buries  Jareds  son, 
Edward,  author,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  2 April.  1817, 
was  gradual ed  ut  the  University  of  Pennsvl vania 
in  1835.  He  has  published  a work  on  the  44  lliatorj' 
and  Law  of  HaU*as  Corpus  and  Grand  Juries*’ 
(Philadelphia,  1810k  and  ” l'<  rsonal  Liliertv  and 
Martial  Law"  (1862);  and  has  edited  Hale's 
« Pleas  of  the  Crown."  **  Addison  on  Contracts," 
and  **  Saunders  on  Uses  and  Trusts.” 

INGERSOLL.  Ralph  Isaacs,  statesman,  b.  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  8 Feb..  1788;  <1.  there.  26  Aug.. 
1872.  lie  was  graduated  at  Vale  in  1808,  studied 
jaw,  was  admitted  to  the  luir  in  lHM.nnd  iiegan  to 
practise  in  his  native  city,  where  he  attained  high 
rank  in  his  profession.  In  1819  he  was  chosen  a 
representative  in  the  legislature  on  which  devolved 
the  duty  of  conforming  the  existing  laws  to  the 
new  constitution  which  hail  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  charter.  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  debater  on  the  Democratic  side.  The 

Federal  sneaker*  and  the  pr» railed  him  “Young 

Hotspur,  and  Theodore  Dwight,  in  his  political 
lyrics  alluded  to  him  under  that  name.  For  seven 
year-  Mr.  Ingersoll  continued  to  represent  New 
Haven  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature,  and 
1885  ho  was  elected  at  the  same  time  to  the 
~j0f.  the  state  ami  to  congress.  Hu  was 
for  four  consecutive  terms 


and  served  on  important  committees,  but  in  1833 
he  declined  a re-election  in  order  to  devote  himself 
to  his  profession.  He  was  state's  attorney  for  Con- 
necticut for  several  years,  and  in  1846  was  unpoint- 
ed by  President  Polk  U.  S.  minister  to  Russia. 
After  holding  this  post  two  years,  he  resigned  and 
returned  to  New  liaven.  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  retirement. — His  brother.  Charles 
Anthony,  jurist,  h.  in  New  Haven.  Conn.,  19 
Oct.,  1798:  d.  there,  12  Jan.,  1860.  studied  law 
with  his  brother  ami  attained  eminence.  From 
1849  till  1853  he  was  state’s  attorney,  and  in  the 
latter  year  was  appointed  by  President  Pierce 
judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court  of  Connecticut, 
which  post  he  held  till  his  death.  Vale  gave  him 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1827. — Ralph’s  son.  Colin 
Macrae,  b.  in  New  naven.  Conn.,  11  March. 
1819,  was  educated  at  Trinity  and  at  the  Vale  law- 
school,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1839.  In  1843 
he  served  as  clerk  in  the  Connecticut  senate,  ne 
was  secretary  of  legation  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1847-’H,  and  was  a representative  in  congress  from 
1851  till  1855,  having  been  chosen  as  a Democrat. 
He  was  also  adjutant-general  of  Connecticut  in 
1867  and  1871. — Another  wm.  Charles  Roberta, 
governor  of  Connecticut,  b in  New  Haven.  Coon- 
16  Sept.,  1821.  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1840.  and 
at  the  law-school  in  1844.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1845,  and  has  boon  frequently  elected  to 
the  legislature,  ne  was  elected  governor  of  Con- 
necticut in  1873.  and  rc-eleeted  till  1877.  when  he 
declined  a renomination.  He  was  a presidential 
elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1876.  Yale 
gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1874. 

INGERSOLL,  Robert  Green,  lawyer,  b.  in 
Dresden,  N.  Y.,  11  Aug.,  1833.  His  father  was  a 
( 'ongregational  clergyman  of  such  broad  views  as 
frequently  to  cause  dissension  bet  ween  himself  and 
his  parish.  The  son’s  boyhood  wits  spent  in  Wis- 
consin and  Illinois,  where  the  family  removed  in 
1843.  After  studying  law  he  opened  an  office  in 
Slmwneetown.  III.,  with  his  brother  Eben,  who  was 
subsequently  a member  of  congress.  Both  en- 
gaged in  politics,  but  the  surroundings  wen*  un- 
congenial, and  in  1857  they  removed  to  Peoria.  In 
1860  Robert  wits  a Democratic  candidate  for  con- 
gress. but  was  defeated.  In  1862  he  became  colo- 
nel of  the  11th  Illinois  cavalry,  and  a year  and  a 
half  later  united  with  the  Republican  party.  In 
18416  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  for  Illinois. 
At  the  National  Republican  convention  of  1876  he 
proposed  the  name  of  James  G.  Blaine  for  the 
presidential  nomination  in  a speech  that  attracted 
much  attention.  From  that  time  his  services  as  a 
campaign  orator  have  been  in  demand  throughout 
the  country.  In  1877  ho  refused  the  post  of  min- 
ister to  Germany.  He  has  taken  part  in  numerous 
noted  lawsuits  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  wa* 
counsel  for  the  so-called  star-route  conspirators, 
whose  trial  ended  in  acquittal  in  1883.  He  is  well 
known  by  his  liooks,  jmmphlets.  and  speeches  di- 
rected against  the  Christian  religion.  He  has  jails 
listnnl  “The Gods”  (Washington,  1878);  ‘•Ghost*" 
(1879);  “Some  Mistakes  of  Moses  ” (1879);  **l^c- 
turos  Complete”  (1883);  “ Prose  Poems  and  Selec- 
tions” (1884):  a large  number  of  minor  work*, 
and  introductory  chapters  for  two  books,  entitled 
“ Modern  Thinkers,1*  compiled  by  Van  Buren  Den*- 
low  (Chicago,  1881);  and  “The  Brain  and  the 
Bil.le."  by  Edgar  C.  Beall  (Cincinnati,  18«2k 

INGHAM.  Charles  Cromwell,  artist,  b.  in 
Dublin.  Ireland,  in  1797:  d.  in  New  York  citv,  10 
Dec.,  1863.  He  studied  in  the  academy  of  Dunlin, 
and  obtained  a nrife  for  his  **  Death  of  Cleopatra." 
He  settled  in  New  York  in  1817,  was  one  of  the 
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founders  of  the  National  academy  of  design,  and 
its  Tier-president  from  1845  till  1850.  Mr.  Ingham 
was  also  one  of  the  originators  of  the  old  **  Sketch 
Olulx”  His  works  include  “The  Laughing  Girl,” 
“The  White  Plume,”  “The  Flower  Girl,”  and 
“ Day  Dreams.”  He  also  executed  [JortrAits  of  the 
beauties  of  New  York,  and  of  Lafayette  (1*85), 
Gulian  C.  Verjdanck,  owned  bv  the  New  York  his* 
torioal  society  (1830).  and  De  Witt  (Minton. 

INGHAM.  Samuel, lawyer. b.  in  Hebron,  Conn., 
5 Sept-,  17&S1:  il.  in  Essex,  Conn..  10  Nov.,  1881. 
He  received  a good  education  in  Vermont,  studied 
law.  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Connecticut  in 
1813,  and  settled  in  Sayhrook  in  1817.  From  18*27 
till  1835.  ami  again  in  1843-’4,  ho  was  state’s  attor- 
ney forMiddlesex county.  He  was*  judgeof  proliate 
from  1820  till  1883,  judge  of  the  Middlesex  county 
court  from  18411  till  1853.  and  a representative  in 
congress  from  1835  till  1830,  having  been  elected 
as  a Democrat.  He  also  served  in  the  Connecticut 
legislature,  was  its  speaker  for  three  years,  and  for 
cm*  year  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  state  in  1837  an  agent  to 
prosecute  claims  against  the  United  State*,  and  was 
successful.  Tn  1854  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  U.  S.  senator.  He  was  appointed  com- 
missioner of  customs  in  1837. 

INGHAM,  Samuel  Dclurenna,  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  b.  in  Pennsylvania.  10  Sept.,  1779;  d. 
in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  5 June,  1800.  He  received  a 
good  education.  and  for  several  years  was  manager 
of  a }Kij**r-inill  in  New  Jersey.  For  three  years 
he  sited  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  ana  was 
prothonotary  of  one  of  the  state  courts.  He  was 
elected  to  congress  as  a Jackson  Democrat,  serving 
from  1813  till  1818.  and  again  from  18*22  till  1829, 
and  was  chairman  of  several  committees.  He  was 
appointed  by  President  Jackson  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  hut  resigned  when  the  cabinet  was  broken 
up  on  account  of  Mrs.  Katon. 

INGLE.  Richard,  mariner,  b.  probably  in  Lon- 
don, England,  early  in  the  17th  century.  In  1942 
he  commanded  a ship  from  London  that  was  seized 
by  the  royalist  governor  of  Maryland,  hut  escaped, 
and,  securing  a commission  from  parliament  to 
cruise  in  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  against 
* malignant*,”  reappeared  in  February,  1645,  in  the 
ship  “Reformation.  Taking  advantage  of  a local 
insurrection,  he  expelled  Leonard  Calvert,  and  held 
possession  of  the  government  till  August,  1946. 
when  Calvert  regained  control.  Ingle  was  specially 
excepted  in  a proclamation  of  amnesty,  llis  exploit 
is  known  as  the  “Claiborne  and  Inglo’a  rebellion,” 
though  it  is  not  proved  that  the  former  acted  with 
Ingle.  See  " Richard  Ingle,  the  Maryland  Pirate 
and  Rebel,”  bv  Edward  Ingle  (Baltimore,  1884). 

INGLIS,  Charles,  Anglican  bishop,  b.  in  Ire- 
land in  1734;  d.  in  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia.  24  Feb., 
1819.  He  eini grates  1 to  this  country,  and  previous 
to  1759  took  charge  of  the  free  school  at.  Ijancaster, 
Pa  He  was  licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in 
December,  1 758,  and  appointed  missionary  at.  Dov- 
«r,  Del.,  hr  the  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the 
g"*epd.  Re  labored  there  from  1759  till  1795,  when 
he  became  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  church. 
New  York  city.  In  1775  he  replied  to  Paine's 
“Common  Sense”  by  a pamphlet,  which  proved  so 
offensive  to  the  “ Sons  of  Liberty  ” that  they  com- 
mitted it  to  the  flames.  Two  editions  were  printed 
subsequently  at  Philadelphia.  Though  requested 
to  do  so  by  Washington,  he  refused  to  omit  the 
Prayer  for  the  king  and  royal  family,  and  after  the 
Dcelunuion  of  Independence  he  caused  his  church 
be  closed,  and  retired  in  August,  1776,  to 
r lushing,  L.  In  waich  was  then  in  possession  of 


the  British.  After  Washington's  defeat  he  fol- 
lowed the  royal  army  to  New  York,  and  was  chosen 
rector  of  Trinity  church  in  1777.  In  1781-*2  ho 
was  chaplain  to  the  1st  battalion  of  New  Jersey 
volunteers,  and  at  the  evacuation  in  1783  went  to 
Halifax.  In  1787  he 
went  to  England, 
and  oil  12  Aug.  wua 
consecrated  at  I*ain- 
beth  the  first  bishop 
of  Nova  Scotia,  with 
jurisdiction  over  the 
other  North  Ameri- 
can provinces,  lie 
had  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  co- 
lonial bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

In  1767  King  a col- 
lege (now  Columbia) 
conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  M.  A., 
and  in  1770  he  be- 
came one  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  college, 
an  office  which  he  retained  until  his  removal  from 
the  city.  He  published  “ Essay  on  Infant  Bap- 
tism ” (Kew  York);  44  A Vindication  of  the  Bishop 
of  LlandafTs  Sermon  ” (New  York);  two  sermons, 
and  a letter  in  “Hawkins's  Historical  Notices.” 
— His  son,  John,  also  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
appointed  a member  of  the  council  in  1823,  died 
in  I^ondon  in  1830, — John’s  son.  Sir  John  Bard- 
ley  Wlliuot,  British  soldier,  b.  in  Halifax,  N.  S„ 
in  1814;  d.  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  27  Sept..  1892, 
took  part  in  the  campaign  of  the  Punjaub  in 
1848-9,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colo- 
nel. His  regiment  was  at  Lucknow  when  that 
place  was  l>csieged  by  the  Sepoys  in  the  summer 
of  1857,  and  after  the  death  of  Sir  Ilenrv  I.*aw- 
rence  he  succeeded  to  the  command.  /le  was 
knighted  and  brevetted  major-general. 

INGLIS,  David,  clergyman,  b.  in  Greenlaw, 
Berwickshire,  Scotland,  8 June,  1825;  d.  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  15  Dec.,  1877.  lie  was  graduated  at 
llie  University  id  Edinburgh  in  1841.  and,  after 
studying  theology  there,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1845.  and  came  to  the  Uniter!  State*  in  1846.  He 
held  charge*  at  Washington  Heights,  N.  Y..  in 
Bedford,  N.  Y.,  and  Montreal  and  Hamilton, 
Canada,  and  in  1871  removed  to  Toronto,  hav- 
ing l***n  called  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Canada  to  the  chair  of 
systematic  theology  in  Knox  <*ollege,  which  he 
held  one  year.  In  1872  he  accepted  a call  to  a 
Dutch  Reformed  church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In 
the  summer  of  1877  he  was  a delegate  of  the  lie- 
formed  church  to  the  Presbyterian  council  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on 
him  by  Olivet  in  187*2,  and  that  of  D.  D.  bv  Rut- 
gers ill  1874.  Hu  published  Sunday-school  lessons 
in  the  “Sower  and  Gospel  Field”  (1874-*7);  a ser- 
mon on  the  twenty-fifln  anniversary  of  the  Church 
on  the  Heights.  Brooklyn  (1875);  “ Systematic  'rhe- 
ology in  its  Relation  to  Modern  Thought”  (1879); 
and  prepared  a course  of  **  Vedder  Lectures,” 
which  were  to  have  been  delivered  in  1879. 

INGLIS.  James.  clergyman,  b.  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  in  1777:  d.  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  15  Aug.,  1820. 
His  father  of  the  same  name  came  to  this  country 
from  Scotland  about  1760.  The  family  removed 
to  New  York  uboitt  1780,  und  J amirs  was  graduated 
at  Columbia  in  1793.  studied  law  with  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  practised  at  tho  Now  York  bar. 
lie  then  studied  theology  in  New  York,  and  was 
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licensed  by  the  presbytery  in  1801.  In  1802  he  l>e- 
CHine  {Mist or  of  a church  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  which 
ohllfB  he  Md  till  his  death.  In  1814  he  was 
miMlerator  of  the  general  assembly  of  his  denomi- 
nation. The  degree  of  I>.  I),  was  conferred  on 
him  by  Princeton  in  1811.  Hr.  Inglis  was  an  elo- 
quent preacher,  and  published  various  occasional 
sermons,  and  a volume  of  his  discourses,  accom- 
panied bv  forms  of  prayer,  appeared  after  his  death 
(1820). — Hi*  son,  John  Auchincloss,  jurist,  b.  in 
Baltimore,  Md..  26  Aug.,  1818;  d.  there,  26  Aug., 
1878,  was  graduated  at  Dickinson  in  1881,  studied 
law.  and  liegan  to  practise  in  C’heraw,  S.C.  He  be- 
came judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  and  gen- 
eral sessions,  and  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals, 
ami  was  also  ant  smiled  one  of  the  four  chancellors 
of  the  state.  He  was  president  of  the  State  con- 
vention that  adopted  the  ordinance  of  secession, 
and  drafted  that  document.  His  house  and  library 
wen*  destroyed  by  Sherman's  army  in  thu  burning 
ot  Columbia  in  1864.  In  1868  he  removed  to  Bal- 
timore, where  he  entend  into  practice,  and  in  1870 
he  accepted  a professorship  in  the  law  department 
of  the  University  of  Maryland.  In  1874  he  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  orphan's  court,  and  ho  was 
reflected  in  1875.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
was  Hp|>oinled  bv  the  board  of  trade  a judge  of 
the  new  court  of  arbitration.  Judge  Inglis  was 
active  in  religious  matters,  and  for  several  years 
before  his  death  served  as  a ruling  elder  in  a Pres- 
byterian church  in  Baltimore, 

INGLIS,  Mary,  the  first  white  woman  in  Ken- 
tucky, b.  in  1729;  d.  in  1813.  In  1756  one  of  the 
extreme  frontier  settlements  of  Virginia,  on  Alle- 
ghany ridge  (now  Montgomery  county,  W.  Va.), 
was  attacked  by  a party  of  Shawnee  Indians,  who 
massacred  some  of  the  inhabitants  and  made  others  : 
captives.  Among  the  latter  were  Mrs.  Inglis,  with 
her  two  sons  and  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Draper.  ' 
They  were  carried  down  the  Kanawha  to  the  In- 
dian towns  at  the  mouth  of  Scioto  river,  where  her 
children  were  separated  from  her.  Mrs.  Inglis 
won  great,  favor  among  the  savages  by  her  skill  in 
making  shirts  out  of  the  checked  fabrics  that  they 
had  purchased  of  French  traders.  The  serration 
from  her  sons  and  the  cruelty  of  the  savages  finally 
decided  her  to  attempt  her  escape,  and  she  per-  j 
suaded  another  prisoner,  an  old  Dutch  woman,  to 
join  her.  Obtaining  leave  to  gather  grapes,  they 
disap|»mred  in  the  woods  and  underbrush  and  set 
out  on  their  journey,  following  the  Ohio  valley 
140  miles  lurk  to  a point  opiiosite  the  Sc  ioto  towns. 
They  wore  fortunate  enough  to  find  an  old  horse  I 
gracing  on  the  Kentucky  side,  and  to  secure  some 
com  ami  meat  for  their  further  journey.  Pressing 
on  to  the  Virginia  line,  they  found  Big  Sandy  river 
impHMtnble.  Turning  their  course  up  the  stream,  j 
they  came  to  a raft  of  trees  and  logs  which  stretched 
across  the  river.  Over  this  they  |»axsed.  but.  unfor- 
tunately, lost  their  hone.  After  they  hod  wandered 
on  toward  the  Kanawha,  their  store  of  provisions 
wa«  exhauster!  and  they  were  forced  to  live  U|kjii 
grapes,  walnuts,  papaws.  and  root*.  In  this  ex- 
treme of  suffering  the  Dutch  woman  became  fran-  t 
tic  with  hunger  and  ex|Misun*,  and  fiiinllv.  after  ' 
repeated  threats,  made  a deadly  assault  upon  Mrs.  > 
Inglis.  (Scaping  her  fury,  the  latter  wandered  by 
moonlight  along  the  hanks  of  the  Kanawha,  and 
found  an  old  Indian  cams*,  in  which  she  crossed  to  j 
the  opfsisite  shore.  At  daylight  her  companion 
discovered  her  situation  and  lagged  piteously  to 
be  carried  r v«  r also;  but  this  Sirs.  Inglis  dared 
not  risk.  She  flirted  alone  up  the  Kanawha,  and 
soon  found  a clearing  ami  a settler's  cabin,  whence 
a party  was  sent  back  and  returned  in  wifely  with 


the  Dutch  woman.  The  captives  had  been  over 
1 forty  days  in  their  flight  through  the  wilderness, 
• during  which  they  traversed  a distance  of  more 
than  400  miles.  One  of  the  little  boys  died  in  cap- 
tivity, and  the  other  was  ransomed  after  remaining 
thirteen  years  among  the  sAvuges.  Mrs.  Ingib’s 
daughters  married  men  who  Itccatne  distinguished 
in  the  history  of  Virginia  and  Kentuckv. 

INGRAHAM.  Duncan  Nathaniel,’  naval  of- 
ficer, b.  in  Charleston,  S.  6 Iks-.,  lwr».  Hls 
father,  Nathaniel,  was  a friend  of  John  Paul  Jones, 
and  was  in  the  action  with  the  British  brig  "Se- 
raphs" and  his  uncle,  Capt.  Joseph  Ingraham,  va 
lost  at  sea  in  the  U.  S.  ship  “ Pickering.'’  I)un<-an 
Nathaniel  entered  the  t\  S.  navy  as  a midshipman 
in  June,  1812,  and  became  lieutenant,  1 April, 

| 1818;  commander,  24  May,  1838;  and  captain,  14 
Sent,  1855.  While  commanding  the  sloop-of-wsr 
“ St.  Louis,"  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  interfered  at 
Smyrna,  in  July,  1853,  with  the  Austrian  consul's 
detention  of  Martin  Koszta.  who  had  resided  nearly 
two  years  in  the  United  States  and  declared  Ins  in- 
tention of  becoming  an  American  citizen.  He  had 
come  to  Smyrna  from  New  York  on  business  in- 
tending warn  to  return,  but  on  21  June,  1853,  he 
was  seized  bv  a party  of  armed  Greeks  that  were 
employed  by  the  Austrian  consul-general  and  de- 
fined on  board  the  44  Hussar."  After  learning  the 
facts  from  the  prisoner  Capt.  Ingraham  addressed 
a letter  on  this  subject  to  John  I*.  Brown,  the 
charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  in  0oa- 
I stantinoplc,  who  gave  the  official  opinion  that  the 
' surrender  of  Koszta  should  be  demanded.  On  2 
July,  at  8 a.  m.,  (’apt.  Ingraham  claimed  of  the 
Austrian  commander  the  release  of  Ko*2ta  by 
4 P.  m..  declaring  that  he  would  otherwise  take  him 
by  force.  At  the  some  time  the  decks  of  the  “St. 
Ijouis"  were  cleared  for  action,  and  all  was  made 
readv  for  an  attack  on  the  44  Hussar,"  which  was 
much  her  superior  in  size  and  armament.  At  11 
a.  m.  the  Austrian  consul-general  proposed  to  de- 
liver Konta  to  the  French  consul,  to  be  held  faf 
him  subject  to  the  di*|>osition  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Austrian  consuls.  This  was  accepted  by  Capt 
Ingraham  as  giving  sufficient  Assurance  of  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  the  Hungarian,  and  Koszta  was 
Boon  rale— d and  returned  to  the  United  States. 
This  affair  gave  rise  to  an  elaborate  discussion  in 
Washington  between  Sec.  William  L.  Marcr  and 
M.  lltllsemanii,  the  charge  d'affaires  of  Austria. 
The  conduct  of  Capt.  Ingraham  was  fully  approved 
by  the  U.  S.  government,  and  on  4 Aug.,’  1854.  con- 
gress, by  joint  resolution,  requested  the  president 
to  present  him  with  n medal.  In  March,  1856,  he 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordnance  and 
hydrography  of  the  navy  department.  When  the 
efvil  war  licgan,  in  1861,  he  was  in  command  of 
the  flag-ship  44 Richmond”  in  the  Mediterranean. 
He  resigned  his  commission,  and  entered  the  Con- 
federate  naval  service,  being  chief  of  ordnance,  con- 
struction and  retmir,  and  in  which  he  rose  to  t lie 
rank  of  commodore.  He  has  served  in  even-  war 
since  the  Revolution,  and  i>  said  to  U*  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  those  that  entered  the  navy  in  1812.  Be 
married  Harriet,  granddaughter  of  Henry  Laurens. 

INGKAIIAM,  Edward  Do n can.  lawyer,  b.  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1793;  d.  then*,  4 Nov..  1854. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  studied  law  undpr  Alexander  J. 
Dallas,  and  wa*»  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818.  Be 
was  a itietulicr  of  the  Free-trade  convention  that 
was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1831.  In  !*U  he  l**- 
came  secretary  of  a committee  that  was  appointed 
bv  the  house  of  representatives  to  investigate  the 
affairs  of  the  U.  ri.  bank.  and  held  this  office  until 
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the  committee  adjourn™!  to  meet  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  On  2?  June,  I HIM,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  general  directors  of  the  l«nk,  serving  until  the 
expiration  of  it*  charter.  He  was  widely  known 
as  a bibliophile  and  wit.  His  last  office  was  that 
of  commissioner  under  the  fugitive-slave  law.  He 
publish™!  “ English  Ecclesiastical  Report*** (7 vela, 
Philadelphia,  1809-*35);  “A  View  on  the  Insolvent 
Laws  of  Pennsylvania  ” (2d  cd..  1827);  “Gow  on 
I’artnershin,”  with  notes  (18S7-*45);  and  Vat  tel** 

“ liaw  of  Nations  ’*  (7th  American  ed.  from  a new 
ed.  by  Joseph  Chittv,  1852).  He  also  edited  a new 
edition  of  Coleman's  “ Broad  Grins,”  which  is  now 
very  rare,  and  he  published  for  private  c irculation 
an  account  of  the  bunting  of  the  Capitol  in  Wash- 
ington by  the  English  in  IH14- 
INGKAIIAM,  Joseph  Holt,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Portland,  Me.,  in  1809;  <!.  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss., 
in  December,  1880.  He  went  to  wa  before  the 
mast,  and  saw  service  in  one  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can revolutions.  After  his  return  he  received  a 
collegiate  education.  Iiegan  to  write  for  publica- 
tion before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  became 
professor  of  languages  in  Jefferson  college,  near 
Natchez,  Miss.  In  1880  he  published  “The  South-  , 
west,  by  a Yankee,**  Subsequently  lie  produced  in 
rapid  succession  a series  of  romances  of  wild  ad- 
venture, such  a*  “ Lafilt  e.  or  the  Pirate  of  the  Gulf  ” 
(New  York),  ?*ome  of  which  had  a large  circulation. 
He  publish™ l also  a volume  called  “The  American 
Lounger.”  In  1835  ho  took  order*  in  the  P.  K. 
church,  and  was  rector  of  a parish  and  of  St. 
Thomas's  hall,  a school  for  bov*,  in  IIollv  Spring*. 
Miss.  After  he  l*ecame  a clergyman  he  published 
religious  romances  bearing  the  titles  “ The  Prince 
of  the  House  of  David, or  Three  Year*  in  the  Holy 
City"  (New  York,  1853) ; “The  Pillar  of  Eire,  or 
Israel  in  Bondage**  (1850);  and  “The  Throne  of 
David,  from  the  Consecration  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Bethlehem  to  the  Rebellion  of  Prims*  Auaslorn  " 
(Philadelphia.  18(54)). — Ilis  son,  Prentiss,  soldier, 
h.  near  Natchez,  Miss.,  88  Dec.,  1842,  was  educated 
at  Jefferson  college.  Miss,  He  served  as  a colonel 
in  the  Confederate  army,  and  was  wounded  and  i 
taken  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  After 
the  dose  of  the  civil  war  he  went  to  Mexico  and 
joined  the  army  of  Juarez.  He  afterward  saw  ser- 
vice in  Austria,  Crete,  ami  Africa,  and  began  a lit- 
erary career  in  London,  but  on  his  return  to  the  | 
United  Stale*  took  part  in  18(59  in  the  attempted 
revolution  in  Cuba,  went  out  on  the  “ Hornet,"  and  | 
ran  the  blockade  several  times.  He  published  | 
sketches,  poems,  and  serial  stories,  producing  a i 
great  nuinlter  of  novels  and  novelettes. 

INGR  ANDE,  M Domingo  (in-gran  -day),  Ar- 
gentine historian,  b.  in  Montevideo  in  1739;  d. 
there  in  1817.  He  entered  the  Spanish  army  in 
1778,  served  several  years  in  Europe,  and  was  a I 
luajor  when  ho  resigned  in  178(5  and  returned  to  | 
lm  country.  His  tastes  were  for  historical  re-  j 
with,  and  while  in  Spain  he  had  formed  a valu-  : 
able  collection  of  documents  on  the  discovery  of  ] 
America,  He  went  in  1808  to  the  United  States,  | 
where  he  remained  five  years,  visiting  nil  the  large 
cities,  and  lecturing  in  fronton  and  Philadelphia  on  ! 
Sout  h American  history  and  the  political  condition 
of  that  country.  11c  also  contributed  paper*  to 
the  reviews,  and,  when  he  returned  to  Montevideo, 
found™!  the  journal  “ El  Nacional  ” in  1810,  which 
afterward  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggles  that 
preceded  the  independence  of  the  country.  He  died 
suddenly,  just  at  a time  when  hi*  country  needed 
his  vigorous  journalistic  talent  in  the  agitations  for 
independence.  He  published  “ Yiajero  Universal " 
(Montevideo,  1797) ; “ llisLoria  de  America " (4  I 


vols..  1801):  and  "Monografia  de  Montevideo,” 
which  is  yet  considered  u standard  work  on  the 
earlv  history  of  that  city  (181(5). 

INGULF,  Rudolf,  sumamod  Ingulf  von 
koln.  German  explorer  and  sculptor,  b.  in  Co- 
logne  in  1727;  d.  in  Vienna  in  1<85.  lie  la*gan 
life  as  a merchant,  from  1751  till  1768  lived  in 
Mexico,  where  he  managed  a German  factory,  and. 
after  gaining  an  independent  fortune,  followed 
Ilis  taste  for  travel,  lie  set  out  in  1 704.  and  for 
five  years  visited  the  most  remote  part*  of  Mexi- 
co; thence  he  crossed  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
advanced  us  far  as  New  Granada.  Returning  ta 
New  SjJttin,  he  entered  California,  and  was  the  first 
to  ascertain  that  it  was  a rich  gold-field,  announc- 
ing that  fact  to  the  world  in  his  “ Lehrbueh  der 
Geographic  von  Californien  " {Leipsic,  1771).  But 
the  hint  was  neglected,  and  hi*  theories,  which  re- 
lied on  a critical  examination  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  geodesic  formation  of  it,  were  ignored. 
Among  his  other  publications  are’*  Heisen  in  Nou 
Spauien"  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1772,  in  4to);  “Die 
geologischen  Format ionen  von  Californien”  (Vi- 
enna, 1775).  These  works  were  eagerly  consulted 
at  the  time  of  the  subsequent  discoveries  of  gold 
in  California,  but  never  enjoyed  the  popularity 
they  deserved.  His  “ Koamcgraiihic  von  Aineri- 
ka  * (Vienna,  1779,  with  charts),  although  defective 
in  many  points,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  best 
works  of  the  kind  publish™!  in  the  last  century, 
and  a copy  of  the  original  edition  has  lieen  sold  for 
700  thalers.  As  a sculptor  Ingulf  won  during  his 
life  a higher  reputation  than  as  an  author.  Ilia 
but  of  Kndymion,  the  group  of  “Mars  and  Venus 
wounded  by  Diomede,”  the  ousts  of  Columbus,  Pi- 
zarro,  and  Velasquez,  and  his  group  of  “Indians 
imploring  Spaniards.”  in  Berlin,  place  him  among 
the  best  German  sculptor*  of  the  last  century. 

INHAMBUPE,  Antonio  Lutz  Pereira  da 
Cunha  (ct*n -yam-boo -pay),  marquis  of,  Brazilian 
statesman,  b.  in  Bahia.  (1  April,  17(50;  d.  in  Rio 
Janeiro,  18  Sept.,  1887.  lie  studied  law,  was 
graduated  at  Coimbra,  and  in  1892  was  np|M>inted 
by  the  government  district  judge  of  the  supremo 
court  of  Rio  Janeiro.  When  the  royal  court  of 
Portugal  retired  to  Brazil  in  1807,  the  regent,  Don 
Juan,  consulted  him  in  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions. He  was  apjN'iiitcd  chancellor  for  the  prov- 
ince of  Bahia  in  1808,  and  in  1809-*15  wa*  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  Rio  Janeiro,  afterward 
serving  on  the  council  of  the  treasury,  the  com- 
mission to  codify  the  naval  laws,  and  the  council 
for  commerce,  navigation,  and  agriculture.  At 
the  outset  of  the  revolution  of  February,  1821,  in 
Portugal.  John  VI.,  not  desiring  to  leave  Brazil, 
decided  to  send  the  crown-prince,  Pedro,  to  Europe, 
and  called  an  assembly  of  the  deputies  of  the  Bra- 
zilian dries  to  Rio  Janeiro,  appointing  da  Cunha 
one  of  the  members  of  the  commission  to  execute 
this  decree.  When  the  king  was  obliged  to  sail  for 
Portugal,  da  Cunha  was  appointed  a member  of 
the  advisory  commission  to  the  prince  regent ; but 
in  the  subsequent  movement  for  independence  he 
took  | wirt  in  favor  of  his  country,  and  in  1822  was 
appointed  by  the  emperor  counsellor  of  state,  and 
president  of  the  commission  to  organize  the  con- 
stitution of  the  empire.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  senate,  and  appointed  it*  president, 
but  left  the  chair  twice  on  being  called  to  organize 
a ministry.  On  the  abdication  of  Pedro  I.,  7 April, 
1831,  the  Marquis  of  Inhambupe  waa  appointed 
president  of  the  council  of  regency  during  the 
minority  of  his  son.  He  acrcptcd  against  his 
wishes,  and  as  soon  as  public  order  and  tranquillity 
were  assured  he  resigned  and  retired  U>  private  life. 
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INHaCMA.  Joaquin  Joaf  Ignacio  de  IUr- 

ros  (een-yah-oo -mah).  Viscount  of,  Brazilian  naval 
officer,  b.  in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  30  July.  1808;  d.  in 
Kio  Janeiro,  8 March,  18*58.  In  1810  his  parents 
settled  in  Brazil,  where  he  studied  at  the  naval 
academy,  was  graduated  in  18*22,  entered  the 
navy  as  a volunteer,  and  in  18251  was  promoted 
midshipman.  In  1824-’5  he  served  against  the 
revolutions  of  Pernambuco,  (.'earn,  and  MaranhAo, 
and  in  1820  in  the  campaign  in  Uruguay,  where 
he  ran  the  gantlet  of  nineteen  blockading  ships 
in  an  often  boat  to  reach  the  Brazilian  squad- 
ron, and  returned  with  re -enforce  merits  and  am- 
munition. In  1827  he  was  shipwrecked  in  the 
corvette  “ Duqueza  dc  Goyas”  in  the  expedition 
against  Patagonia,  taken  prisoner  on  the  coast,  and 
sent  with  eighty  other  Brazilians  to  Buenos  Ayres ; 
but  on  the  voyage  they  revolted  under  Barros’s 
leadership,  overpowered  the  guard,  and,  eluding 
the  men-of-war  of  the  convoy,  arrived  in  safety  at 
Montevideo  on  29  Aug.  He  served  during  the  revo- 
lutions of  1831  in  liio  Janeiro,  of  1830  in  Maran- 
hAo,  and  of  1837  in  Bahia,  and  was  promoted  com- 
mander. In  1841  he  was  appointed  inspector  of 
the  arsenal  of  Kio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  defeated 
the  rebels  in  that  city.  He  was  promoted  captain 
of  a frigate  in  1844,  and  in  1840  sent  to  England 
to  construct  the  man-of-war  **  Const ituigAo.  In 
1841)  he  obtained  the  rank  of  post-captain,  and  in 
1850  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  dock- 
yards of  Kio  Janeiro,  where  lie  superintended  the 
construction  of  several  mcn-of-war.  He  was  pro- 
moted commodore  in  1852,  contre-admiral  in  1850, 
in  1858  a member  of  the  supreme  naval  council, 
and  in  18(51  minister  of  the  navy.  During  the 
ravages  of  the  cholera  in  Kio  Janeiro  in  1854  he 
personally  carried  help  from  door  to  door.  Dur- 
ing the  war  with  Paraguay  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Brazilian  naval  squadron,  I 
and  left  for  the  seat  of  war  in  Decemljcr,  1800,  re-  ! 
oeiving  his  promotion  to  vice-admiral  in  January,  j 
1807.  On  15  Aug.  he  bombarded  Curupaity, broke  : 
through  the  enemy’s  obstructions  on  board  the 
iron-mad  " Brazil,"  sinking  several  torpedo-boats 
and  iron-clads,  and  on  17  Sept,  was  rewarded  by 
the  title  of  Baron  of  Inlmuina.  He  was  promoted 
admiral  in  January,  1808,  and  in  February  bom- 
barded Ilmnuita,  Tim  I si.  and  Tcbieuary,  and 
forced  the  passage  of  Angostura,  which  had  been 
reputed  impossible,  directing  the  oiierations  per- 
sonally from  the  bridge  of  the  “ Belmonte.”  But 
he  was  attacked  by  a malignant  fever,  ami  was 
taken  to  Kio  Janeiro,  where  he  died,  a few  days 
after  receiving  the  title  of  Viscount  of  Inhnuma.  ‘ 
I S 1(50,  A had  y Easier™,  known  as  Friar 
Ifiigo  (in-yce-go),  Spanish  missionary,  b.  in  Spain 
about  17516;  d.  in  Madrid  in  1789.  In  1772  he 
went  to  Porto  Kieo,  W.  I.,  with  Bishop  Manuel 
Jimenez  Perez,  of  the  same  order,  whose  confessor 
and  adviser  he  was, and,  besides  the  duties  jjeculiar 
to  his  missionary  work,  gave  himself  to  the  study 
of  history,  geography,  political  economy,  and  the 
habits  of  the  country.  About  1778  he  was  exiled 
by  the  governor  of  the  island,  Don  Jose  Dufresne, 
through  personal  enmity.  King  Charles  HI.  dis- 
approved this  act.  and  later  the  Count  of  Florida 
Blanca,  first  minister  of  the  king,  commended  to 
Friar  lftigo  the  task  of  writing  the  history  of  Por- 
to Rico,  which,  on  25  Aug.,  1782,  he  delivered  into 
the  minister's  hands  under  the  title  “ Historia  Gisj- 
grafica.  Civil  y Natural,  de  San  Juan  Bautista  de 
Puerto  Rico”  (Madrid.  1788.  edited  by  Don  Anto- 
nio Valladares  de  Sotomavor;  St.  John  of  Porto 
Kieo,  18550 ; corrected  ami  enlarged  cd.,  by  Don 
Jose  Julian  de  Acosta  y Calvo,  I860). 


INMAN,  George.  soldier,  b.  in  Boston,  Mam., 
3 Dec,,  1755;  d.  in  St,  Christopher.  W.  I.,  in  1789. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1772,  and  entered 
the  British  army  as  a volunteer  in  iXs^ndier,  1775. 
On  the  night  before  the  battle  of  l^ong  island  he 
captured  a patrol  of  five  American  officers,  an 
event  which  Johnson  says  largely  influenced  the 
result  of  the  battle.  For  this  service  Sir  William 
Howe  presented  him  with  an  ensigney  in  the  17th 
foot.  He  was  wouuded  at  Princeton,  was  present 
at  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth,  and 
was  promoted  to  a lieutenancy  in  the  26rh  foot.  29 
June,  1778.  Soon  afterward  his  regiment  was  sent 
to  Englaud,  and  there  he  obtained  the  captaincy 
of  a troop  of  horse  that  had  been  raised  in  the 
Weflt  Imlies,  and  went  to  St.  Christopher,  where 
he  died.  Ills  “Narrative  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  1776-1779,”  was  published  in  the  44  Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine  of  Historv  and  Biography.” 

INMAN.  John  Hamilton,  financier,  b.  in  Jef- 
ferson county,  Tenn.,  251  Oct.,  1844.  His  father 
was  a banker  and  farmer.  John  left  school  at  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  and  became  a clerk  in  a Georgia 
bank,  of  which  his  uncle  was  president.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  His  relatives  were  impoverished 
by  the  war,  and  in  September,  18(55,  he  went  to 
New  York  city  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  obtained 
employment  in  a cotton  house,  was  admitted  to 
a full  partnership  in  the  firm  in  1868,  and  in  1870 
founded  the  house  of  Inman,  Swann  and  Co.,  in 
which  he  associated  himself  with  his  former  part- 
ners. The  business  increased  rapidly,  and  in  a 
few  years  he  amassed  a fortune  of  several  million 
dollars  in  the  cotton  trade,  which  was  attracted  to 
New  York  city  largely  through  his  activity.  He 
turned  his  attention  to  the  development  of  south- 
ern resources,  and,  in  association  with  other  capi- 
talists who  relied  on  his  judgment,  invested  over 
f5, 000,000  in  the  enterprises  of  the  Tennessee  coal, 
iron,  and  railroad  company,  including  the  bitu- 
minous coal-mines  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  the  blast- 
furnaces in  that  city,  and  Bessemer  steel  works  at 
Enslev  City,  near  there.  He  induced  the  invest- 
ment of  over  $ 100,000.000  in  southern  enterprises, 
and  became  a director  in  companies  that  i^jsscssod 
more  than  10,000  miles  of  railroad. 

INMAN,  Wmiuni,  naval  officer,  b.  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  in  1797:  d.  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  251  Oct., 
1874.  His  imrents  were  English.  He  entered  the 
navy  as  a midshipman  on  1 Jan.,  1812.  served  on 
the  lakes  during  the  war  of  1812-’15,  was  promoted 
lieutenant  on  1 April.  1818,  and  was  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  two  l»oats  that  captured  a pirate  vessel 
on  the  coast  of  Cul»a  in  18251.  He  Ixvame  a com- 
mander on  24  May,  18518,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
steamer  "Michigan”  on  the  lakes  in  1844-’6. 
After  being  promoted  captain  on  2 June.  1850.  he 
commanded  the  steam  frigate  "Susquehanna."  of 
the  East  India  squadron,  in  1851.  From  1859  till 
1861  he  was  in  command  of  the  squadron  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  which  recaptured  and  lunded  in 
Liljcrin  51.600  slaves.  He  was  promoted  commo- 
dore and  placed  on  the  retired  list  on  4 April, 
1867,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  senior 
officer  of  his  rank. — His  brother,  Henry,  painter, 
b.  in  Utica  N.  Y„  20  Oct.,  1801 : d.  in  New  York 
city,  17  Jan.,  184(5,  intended  to  follow  the  life  of  a 
soldier,  and  had  obtained  an  appointment  to  the 
U.  S.  military  academy,  but  a visit  to  the  studio 
of  John  Werner  Jarvis  decided  his  career:  and, 
with  the  permission  of  his  father,  lie  became  a 
pupil  of  that  artist..  Jarvis,  who  exclaimed  at  ihe 
first  sight  of  the  youth  that  he  had  " the  very  head 
for  a painter,”  willingly  took  him  into  his  studio. 
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where  he  served  a seven  years’  apprenticeship,  de- 
Toling  himself  at  first  to  miniature  painting,  in 
which  he  became  very  profieient.  At  the  ape  of 
twenty-one  he  opened  a studio  of  his  own,  and 
soon  acquired  u 
high  reputation 
as  a portrait* 
painter,  His  fame 
was  first  estab- 
lished by  a por- 
trait of  Chief- 
Justice  Marshall. 
He  also  painted 
a full-length  cab- 
inet  portrait  of 
Bishop  William 
White,  Mr.  In- 
man was  one  of 
the  founders  and 
the  first  vice- 
president  of  the 
National  acad- 
emy of  design  in 
New  York  city  in 
1824- ’5.  In  1832 


he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  a few  years  later, 
for  the  sake  of  a rural  life,  to  Mount  flolly,  N.  J. 
Thence  he  returned  to  New  York,  yet  soon  after- 
ward, on  account  of  failing  health,  visited  Eng- 
land. having  been  commissioned  by  American 
friends  to  execute  for  them  portraits  of  Macaulay, 
Wordsworth,  Chalmers,  and  Lord  Tottenham.  lie 
remained  a year  in  that  country,  where  his  artistic 
ability,  combined  with  wit,  conversational  powers, 
taste.  and  learning,  found  many  admirers.  Not- 
withstanding many  inducements  to  remain  there, 
he  returned  to  the’  United  State*  in  1845,  but  his 
rickncss  returned,  and  he  died  soon  afterward, 
lie  had  received  the  commission  to  paint  one  of 
the  panels  of  the  rotunda  of  the  capital  at  Wash- 
ington. and  had  already  outlined  nis  subject  on 
the  canvas,  representing  Daniel  Boone  in  the  wilds 
of  Kentucky.  His  reputation  mainly  rest*  on 
bis  portraits,  which  are  characteristic,  vigorously 
painted,  and  rich  in  color.  Among  the  many  per- 
sons who  sat  to  him  were  William  Wirt,  Nicholas 
Biddle,  I)o  Witt  Clinton,  Horace  Binney.  Fitx- 
Oreene  H&lleck,  John  James  Audubon,  Martin  Van 
Boren,  and  William  H.  Seward.  A full-length 
portrait  of  William  Penn  by  him  hangs  in  Inde- 
pendence hall.  Philadelphia!  and  other  works  in 
the  Boston  athenamm  and  the  New  York  city 
hall,  but  his  best  portraits  are  in  private  houses. 
He  was  an  exceedingly  versatile  artist,  and  exe- 
cuted numerous  genre  'paintings  and  landsca|K*s, 
Among  the  genre  and  historical  subjects  that  were 
treated  by  him  wore  “ The  Boyhood  of  Washing- 
ton.” 44 Ruins  of  Brarnbli'tve  House,”  “Trout- 
Fishing.”  “ Waking  of  Kip  Van  Winkle,”  “ News- 
boy” “Scene  from  the  • Bride  of  Ijammermoor/” 
“ ateme's  Maria,”  and  “ Mu  ruble-  the-  Peg.”  Some 
of  his  landscapes  are  “ Dismal  Swamp,”  “ Birruim 
Wood.”  ” Kydal  Falls.  England,”  ana  “ An  Octo- 
ber Afternoon,”  which  was  one  of  his  last  works. 
He  produced  many  portraits  in  crayon,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  learn  the  art  of  lithography  ami 
introduce  that  process  into  the  United  States  about 
1888,  He  was  also  an  elegant  and  entertaining 
writer,  and  contributed  articles  to  the  “ Knick- 
erbocker Magazine.”  — Another  brother,  John, 
journalist,  b.  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1805;  d.  in  New 
York,  80  March,  1850,  taught  m North  Carolina 
in  1823-'5,  then  spent  a year  in  Europe,  and  after 
hi*  return  studied  law,  but  did  not  practise,  be- 
coming editor  of  the  New  York  “Standard,”  after- 
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ward  of  the  “ Mirror,”  and  then  of  the  “Spirit  of 
the  Times.”  In  1854  he  become  assistant  editor  of 
the  “Commercial  Advertiser,”  and,  after  the  death 
of  William  I.*.  Stone  in  1844,  was  chief  editor  of 
that  journal.  He  wm*  also  for  some  years  the 
editor  of  the  “Columbian  Magazine,”  and  a fre- 
quent contributor  to  other  |>eriodicals. — Henry’s 
son,  John  O’llrlen.  artist,  b.  in  New  York  city, 
10  June,  1828,  studied  art  under  his  father,  and 
painted  portraits  in  the  western  states.  Subse- 
quently he  settled  in  New  York  city,  and  devoted 
himself  to  genre  pictures.  He  also  produced  grace- 
ful flower  pieces.  He  went  to  Europe  in  IHfifi,  and 
spent  twelve  years  in  Paris  and  Home,  where  his 
talent*  found  recognition,  and  then  returned  to 
New  York.  Some  of  his  beat  works  represent  Ro- 
man peasants.  Among  his  paintings  are  “Sun- 
ny Thoughts,”  “ View  of  Assisi,”  and  “ Kccute," 
exhibited  at  the  Academy.  Now  York,  in  1880. 

INNESS,  George,  laifdscaiie-painter,  b.  in  New- 
bury, N.  Y.,  1 May,  1825.  His  parents  removed 
to  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  early  learned  drawing 
and  the  rudiments  of  oil-painting.  He  has  from 
his  youth  been  subject  to  epilepsy,  which  has  in- 
terfered materially  with  the  consecutive  pursuit 
of  his  art.  When  sixteen  years  old  he  went  to 
New  York  to  study  engraving,  but  ill  health 
obliged  him  to  return  home,  where  he  continued 
to  sketch  and  {mint.  When  twenty  years  of  age 
he  passed  n month  in  the  studio  of  Regis  Gignoux 
in  New  York  city,  which  is  all  the  regular  instruc- 
tion he  ever  had.  He  then  licgnn  landscape- paint- 
ing in  Net  York  city,  made  two  visits  to  Europe, 
and  lived  iu  Florence  and  Home  for  some  time. 
For  several  years  after  his  return  he  made  his 
home  near  Boston,  where  some  of  his  best  pictures 
were  {tainted.  In  1852  he  went  to  reside  at  Eaglcs- 
w<iod.  near  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  a few  years 
later  removed  to  New  York  city.  He  was  chosen  a 
National  academician  in  1808,  From  1871  to  1875 
he  again  resided  in  Italy.  The  art  life  of  Innen 
i*  marked  by  two  distinct  styles,  the  first  indicat- 
ing careful  finish  and  conscientious  regard  for  de- 
tails. The  second  style,  formed  with  the  expand- 
ing grasp  of  the  principles  of  art,  shows  a richer 
appreciation  of  the  truths  of  nature,  is  broad  and 
vigorous,  paying  higher  regard  to  masses  than  to 
details.  The  quality  of  his  paintings  is  very  un- 
even, as  he  is  sometimes  careless,  and  often  mars 
a good  work  by  eccentric  and  experimental  de- 
vice*. Yet  no  iiain ter  has  represented  the  aspects 
of  nature  in  the  American  climate  with  deeper 
feeling,  u finer  sentiment  of  light  and  color,  or  a 
letter  command  of  technical  resources.  He  has 
been  more  influenced  by  the  French  school  of 
landscape-jiaiuting  than  any  other  American  art- 
ist., yet  his  style  is  distinct  and  original.  He  is  a 
follower  of  Swedenborg,  and  many  of  hi*  paint- 
ings have  a spiritual  or  allegorical  significance. 
Among  his  best  pictures  are  “The  Sign  of  Prom- 
ise,” “Peace  and  Plenty,”  “Going  out  of  the 
Woods,”  “ A Vision  of  Faith,”  “The  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,”  “The  Apocalyptic  Vision  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  and  River  of  Life,”  “ A Pass- 
ing Storm."  “Summer  Sunshine  ami  Shadow,” 
“Summer  Afternoon,”  “Twilight,”  “Light  Tri- 
umphant.” “ Pine  Grove,”  “ Burlmrini  Villa,” 
“ Joy  after  the  Storm,”  “ View  near  Rome,”  “ Wash- 
ing Day  near  Perugia,”  “ The  Mountain  Stream,” 
“Autumn,”  “Italian  Landscape,”  “Passing 
Clouds,”  “The  Afterglow.”  “The  Morning  Sun, 
and  “Delaware  Water-Gap.”  Hi*  “American 
Sunset  ” was  selected  a*  a representative  wrork  of 
American  art  f«»r  the  Pari*  exposition  of  1857. 
In  1878  he  exhibited  at  the  Pans  exposition  “St- 
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Peter’s,  Rome,  from  the  Tiber  ” and  M View  near 
Medfleld,  Mass.,”  and  in  the  National  academy"  An 
Old  Roadway,  Long  Island.”  In  1882  he  exhibit- 
ed at  the  academy  exhibition  in  New  York  city 
“ Under  the  Green  Wood”;  in  1883,  “A  Summer 
Morning:”:  i»  1885,  “A  Sunset”  and  “A  I>ay  in 
June”:  in  1888,  “ In  the  Woods,"  “Sunset  on  the 
Sea-Shore,"  and  “Durham  Meadows.” — His  son, 
George,  nrtist,  b.  in  Paris,  France,  5 Jan.,  1854, 
was  in  1870-'4  a pupil  of  his  father  in  Rome,  and 
of  Ronnat  in  Pans  in  1875.  He  resided  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  till  1878.  then  occupied  a studio  with  his 
father  in  New  York  city,  devoted  himself  to  ani- 
mal painting,  beginning  to  exhibit  at  the  National 
aeadciny  in  1877.  For  many  years  his  residence 
and  studio  have  been  in  Montclair,  N.  J.  His  style 
is  dashing  and  forcible.  Among  his  works  are 
"The  Ford”  and  “Patience,”  exhibited  in  1877: 
“At  the  Brook,”  and  “The  Pride  of  the  Dairv,” 
sent  to  the  academy  in  1878;  “Pasture  at  Che- 
mung”;  “ Monarch  of  the  Herd  " Returning  to 
Work”  (1880);  ami  "After  the  Combat,”  and  "A 
Mild  Day  ” (1887). 

INNtfS,  George  Mlgnon,  Canadian  clergyman, 
b.  in  Weymouth,  England.  21  Jan,,  182ft  He 
passed  the  examination  for  the  armv  at  the  Sand- 
hurst military  college  in  1841),  and  served  until 
1801  in  the  royal  Canadian  rifles,  rising  to  the 
grade  of  captain.  He  then  studied  theology,  and 
was  ordained  deacon  in  London,  Ontario,  in  1802, 
and  priest  in  1803.  He  was  assistant  minister  of 
the  cathedral  of  Quebec  in  1803-'K.  and  then  of  Si. 
Paul's  cathedral  in  London  till  1871.  when  he  be- 
came canon  and  rector  of  the  cathedral. 

INNES.  Harry,  jurist,  b.  in  Caroline  county, 
Va.,  in  1752;  d.  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  20  Sept,  1810. 
He  was  the  son  of  a Scottish  Episcopal  minister 
and  was  educated  as  a lawyer.  In  17i6-’7  he  was 
employed  by  the  committee  of  public  safety  in  , 
Virginia  to  superintend  the  working  of  Chipil's 
mines,  which  were  an  object  of  solicitude  as  a 
source  of  lead  for  the  Revolutionary  army.  In 
1770  he  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia a commissioner  to  hear  and  determine  claims 
to  unpatented  lands  in  the  Abingdon  district  He 
was  chosen  in  17811  a judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Virginia  for  the  district  of  Kentucky,  and  in 
1785  attorney  - general  for  the  same  district  in 
which  post  he  continued  until  1787,  when  he  was 
appointed  U.  S.  district  judge  for  Kentucky. 
When  Kentucky  was  erected  into  a state  in  1702 
he  declined  the  office  of  chief  justice.  Wit  h George 
Nicholas  and  John  Brown  he  favored  independent 
action  and  a separate  arrangement  with  Spain  re- 
specting the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
The  intrigues  of  Sjianish  agents  to  induce  the 
Kentuckians  to  accept  the  protection  of  Spain 
were  repelled  by  those  |>atriots.  who  refused  tempt- 
ing brilx-s.  Throughout  the  crisis  Judge  Innea 
retained  the  confidence  of  President  Washington, 
and,  when  his  enemies  brought  accusations  against 
him  in  1808,  congress  refused  to  institute  meas- 
ures for  his  impeachment.  His  daughter  became 
the  wife  of  John  J.  Crittenden. 

INSKIP,  John  Swauell,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Huntingdon,  England,  10  Aug.,  1810;  d.  in  Ocean 
Grove,  J.,  7 March,  1884.  He  was  brought 
by  his  parents  to  the  United  States  when  five 
years  old.  At  the  ago  of  sixteen  he  united  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  three  years 
later  began  to  preach.  He  attained  distinction  i 
as  an  orator  and  conductor  of  ramp-meetings, 
and  was  for  some  time  the  editor  of  the  “Chris- 
tian Standard.”  He  published  “ Remarkable  Dis- 
play of  the  Mercy  of  God  in  the  Conversion  of  | 


a Family  from  Infidelity";  “Life  of  Rev.  Will- 
iam Summers,  a Blind  Man  ” (Baltimore) ; and 
“ Methodism  Explained  and  Defended  ” (Philadel- 
phia 1850). 

IKALA,  or  IKAOI.A,  Domingo  Martinez  de 

(e-mh  -lah.  or  o-rah-o-lah),  Spanish  soldier,  b.  in 
Vergara  Guipuzcoa  in  1486;  d.  in  Asuncion, 
Paraguay,  in  1557.  He  sailed  in  1534  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Pedro  de  Mendoza  to  South  America,  and 
assisted  in  t he  foundat  ion  of  Buenoa  Ayres  on  2 
Feb..  1535.  He  was  soon  appointed  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  of  Ayolas  to  explore  the 
Parana  and  Paraguay,  which  started  in  1530,  and 
after  founding  Asuncion  on  15  Aug.,  ascended  the 
river  to  20*  south  latitude,  where  Irala  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  ships  while  Ayolas  started  on  his  un- 
fortunate expedition  to  the  interior.  After  the 
news  of  Ay<  Jas's  death  was  received,  the  officers  and 
colonists  elected  Irala  governor,  about  the  middle 
of  1538.  Irala  took  some  wise  measures  to  protect 
Asuncion,  and  quelled  a general  rising  of  the  In- 
dians. On  15  March.  1542,  the  newly  appointed 
adelautado,  Cabeza  de  Vaca  (q.  t*.),  appeared,  and 
appointed  Irala  his  deputy,  but,  desiring  to  keep 
him  altsent.  sent  him  on  a voyage  of  exploration  to 
the  upper  Paraguay,  in  which  he  reached  17s  north 
latitude,  at  the  port  of  Los  Reyes,  returning  to 
Asuncion  in  February,  1548.  Cabeza  de  Vaca  nad 
excited  the  hate  of  the  officers  and  clergy,  and  by  a 
revolution  on  25  April.  1544.  was  deposed,  impris- 
oned. and  sent  to  Spain,  anti  Irala  lor  the  second 
time  was  chosen  governor.  In  1545  he  undertook 
his  thin!  expedition,  to  discover  an  overland  route 
to  Peru,  anil,  leaving  his  vessels  again  at  I**s  Reves, 
set  out  with  about  800  Spaniards  and  8,500  Indian 
allies  to  the  northwest,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  An- 
des he  met  Spanish-speaking  Indians,  who  belonged 
to  the  army  of  Pedro  Anzures.  From  them  he 
heard  of  Gonzain  Pisano’s  revolution  and  the  tri- 
umph of  President  La  Gasca,  to  whom  he  scut  an 
, expedition  under  Nuflo  de  Chaves  to  ask  for  a con- 
I Urination  of  his  commission.  Forced  by  his  sol- 
I diers,  heat  last  retraced  his  steps,  and  after  extreme 
hardships,  not  having  found  the  vessels  which  he 
hail  left  at  Iios  Reyes,  arrived  at  Asuncion,  having 
been  absent  two  years,  and  found  the  colony  in 
revolution.  Diego  tie  Abreu  was  in  command,  and 
refused  to  surrender  the  government,  but  Irala  de- 
feated him,  conducting  the  colony  with  vigor  and 
wisdom,  anti  obtaining  at  last  from  Spain  recog- 
nition of  his  government  In  1550  he  undertook 
his  last  personal  expedition,  which,  on  account  of 
the  privations  that  were  suffered  by  the  army,  is 
known  the  " Mala  Kntrada,"  or  unfortunate'  in- 
vasion. He  continued  to  send  out  expeditions  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  Spanish  rule,  including 
one  in  1554  under  Nuflo  de  (’haves  for  the  conquest 
of  the  province  of  Guayra,  and  one  in  1557  under 
Melgarejo  to  consolidate  this  conquest  and  found 
the  town  of  Ontiveros. 

IREDELL,  James,  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
b.  in  Lewes,  England,  5 Oct.,  1750;  d.  in  Kdenton, 
N.  20  Oct.,  171H).  He  was  the  son  of  a merchant 
of  Bristol,  anil  went  to  North  (’arolina  when  he  was 
seventeen  years  old.  He  was  appointed  deputy 
collector  of  the  port  of  Kdcnton,  married  the  sister 
of  Samuel  Johnston  in  1773,  studied  law  with  his 
brother-in-law.  was  licensed  to  practise  in  1775. and 
si  sin  attained  a high  reputation  as  a lawyer.  From 
17  Feb.,  1774.  till  the  Revolution  he  held  the  office 
of  collector  of  customs  at  Kdcnton.  At  the  hegin- 
ningof  the  war  of  independence  he  resigned  this 
post,  and  relinquished  the  prospect  of  a large  inherit- 
ance from  an  unele  in  the  West  Indies  in  order  to  em- 
brace the  |>opular  cause.  He  was  elected  a judge  of 
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the  superior  court  in  December,  1777,  which  office  he 
resign*!  in  August,  1778.  In  1 77ft  Gov.  Richard 
Caswell  appointed  him  attorney-general,  but  he  re- 
signed soon  afterward.  During  Uie  Revolution  he 
was  the  trusted  adviser  of  William  Hooper,  Samuel  i 
Johnston,  and  other  Whig  leader*  In  1787  the  I 
assomfok  appointed  him  a commissioner  to  compile 
•ml  reri.se  the  laws  of  the  state.  A part  of  hi*  col- 
lection was  printwl  in  178ft.  and  tne  whole  work, 
known  as  " Iredell's  Ravtaal/*  was  published  in  i 
17ft  1 (Edentoti).  He  was  the  lcade.r  of  the  Fed- 
eralists of  North  Carolina,  and  in  the  convention  ’ 
held  at  Hillsborough  in  1788  he  argued  without 
success  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  eon-  j 
st it ut ion.  On  10  Fek,  17ft0,  President  Washing-  ' 
Urn  appointed  him  an  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S.  ' 
supreme  court.  In  the  case  of  Chisholm's  executor  : 
against  Georgia  he  delivered  a dissenting  opinion  ! 
to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  court  could  not  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  over  a slate  at  the  suit  of  a private 
citizen.  In  that  of  Wilson  against  Daniels  he  also  < 
dissented.  and  his  view  relative  to  jurisdiction  on 
a writ  of  error  was  adopted  in  subsequent  rulings 
of  the  court.  Headdresses  to  grand  juries,  explain-  1 
ing  ami  extolling  the  constitution,  were  often  pub- 
lished at  the  request  of  the  jurors  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Richmond.  Iredell  county 
was  named  after  him  in  1788.  He  left  nearly  ready 
for  the  press  at  hu*  death  a treatise  on  pleading, 
which  has  never  been  published.  See  his  14  Life 
and  Correspondence,"  by  Griffith  J.  McKee  (New 
York.  1857). — His  son,  James,  senator,  b,  in  Eden- 
ton,  N.  CL,  2 Nov.,  1788;  d.  there,  13  April,  1833, 
was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  180(1.  and  studied 
law.  In  the  war  of  1812-M5  ho  raised  a company 
of  volunteer*  and,  marching  with  them  to  Norfolk, 
took  part  in  the  defence  or  Craney  island.  After 
the  peace  he  returned  to  his  profession,  and  was 
sent  to  the  state  house  of  representatives  in  1818, 
He  was  speaker  in  1817  and  1818,  and  was  returned 
to  the  legislature  for  many  years.  In  March,  181ft, 
he  was  nominated  a judge  o(  the  superior  court,  but 
resigned  two  months  later.  He  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina  in  1827,  and  on  tho  resig- 
nation of  Nathaniel  Macon  was  sent  to  the  U.  S. 
senate,  serving  from  23  Dee.,  1828,  till  3 March, 
1831.  He  sutaequenUy  practised  law  in  Raleigh, 
and  for  many  years  was  reporter  of  tho  decisions 
of  the  supreme  court.  He  was  one  of  three  com- 
missioners who  were  appointed  to  collect  and  revise 
the  laws  m force  in  the  state.  The  result  of  their 
labors  was  the  revised  statutes  passed  at  the  session 
of  1836-t7,  and  afterward  published  (Raleigh.  1837). 
His  reports  of  law-eases  in  tho  supremo  court  fill 
thirteen  volumes,  and  the  reports  of  erases  inequity 
eight  volumes  (Raleigh,  1 84 1- ’52).  He  published 
also  a “ Treatise  on  the  lovw  of  Executors  and  Ad- 
ministrators'’ and  a " Digest  of  all  the  Reported 
Cases  in  the  Court#  of  North  Carolina,  Ii78  to 
18-15  " (Raleigh,  lShC’4«). 

IRELAND,  John,  governor  of  Texas  b.  in  nart 
county,  Kv.,  1 Jan.,  1827.  He  studied  law,  re- 
moved L>  Texas  in  1852,  and  practised  at,  Strain, 
of  which  town  he  was  elected  mayor  in  1856.  He 
was  a member  of  the  convention  that  {uissod  the 
ordinance  of  secession  in  1881.  and  served  through 
the  war  in  the  Confederate  army,  becoming  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  a Texas  infantry  regiment  in 
1862.  In  1886  he  was  elected  a delegate  to  tho 
Statu  constitutional  convention,  and  the  same  year 
a district  judge.  Ho  was  sent  to  the  legislature  in 
1872,  chosen  a member  of  the  state  senate  in  1873, 
and  in  1875  appointed  an  associate  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Texas.  In  1882  he  was  elected 
governor,  and  in  1884  was  re-elected. 


IRELAND,  John,  R.  C.  bishop,  b.  in  Rurn- 
church.  County  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  11  Sept,  1838. 
His  parents  emigrated  to  the  Unit'd  States  when 
he  was  a bov,  and  settled  in  St  Paul,  Minn.,  where 
ho  received  his  ear- 


ly education  at  the 
cathedral  schools. 

Ho  wont  to  France 
in  September,  1858. 
entered  the  Petit 
seminaire  of  Mexi- 
meux,  and  finished 
the  course  in  four 
year*  half  the  usual 
time.  After  study- 
ing theology  in  tfie 
Grand  stall naire  at 
Hy^re*  he  returned 
to  St.  Paul  in  1881, 
and  on  21  Dec,  was 
ordained  by  Bishop 
Grace.  lie  served 
os  chaplain  of  the 
5th  M in mwota  regi- 
ment during  part 
of  the  civil  war,  and 
was  afterward  ap- 
pointed rector  of  the  cathedral  at  St.  Paul,  which 
post,  with  that  of  secretary  of  the  diocese,  he  held 
until  his  consecration  as  coadjutor  bishop.  During 
this  period  Father  Ireland  labored  earnestly  in  be- 
half of  every  charity  and  every  religious  and  edu- 
cational institution  "of  the  diocese.  In  I860  he  or- 
ganized the  first  total  abstinence  society  in  the 
state,  and  he  has  tioen  successful  in  organizing 
other  temperance  societies.  In  1870  he  went  to 
Romo  as  the  accredited  representative  of  Bishop 
Grace  at.  the  Vatican  council.  In  February,  1875, 
he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Bishop  O’Gorman  in  the 
vicariate  of  Nebraska,  but  through  the  effort#  of 
Bishop  Grace  the  ap|>ointment  was  cancelled,  and 
he  was  then  nominated  coadjutor  bishop  of  SSt. 
Paul,  and  consecrated,  21  Dec.,  1875.  After  this 
Bishop  Ireland  undertook  the  work  of  coloniza- 
tion iu  the  northwest,  ami  as  the  founder  of  suc- 
cessful colonies,  and  one  of  the  directors  and 
workers  in  tho  National  colonization  association, 
his  influence  has  been  widely  felt.  In  1876  he 
made  large  purchases  of  land  in  Minnesota,  which 
were  taken  up  bv  900  Roman  Catholic  colonists. 
The  prosperity  of  this  colony  led  him  to  buy  12,000 
acres  from  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad  in  the 


following  year  with  equally  satisfactory  results. 
He  has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  establishment 


of  a Roman  Untholic  university,  and  on  his  visit  to 
Rome  in  1887  was  engaged,  in  conjunction  with 
Bishop  Kean,  of  Richmond,  in  drawing  up  a re- 
port on  this  subject  for  the  pope.  He  then  went 
to  England  ana  Ireland,  where  hi#  lectures  con- 
tributed to  a revival  of  temperance  agitation. 
Bishop  Ireland  is  an  able  orator  and  controver- 
sialist. He  has  been  for  several  year#  president  of 
the  State  historical  society  of  Minnesota. 

IRELAND,  Josias  Alexander,  physician,  b.  in 
Jefferson  countv,  Ky„  15  Sept.,  1824.  lie  studied 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Ixniisville  and  in  the 
Kentucky  school  of  medicine,  where  ho  was  gradu- 
ated in  1851.  He  practised  in  Louisville,  and  since 
1864  has  confined  himself  to  the  q>oe  ini  ties  of 
obstetrics  ami  gynecology.  He  became  professor 
of  obstetrics  in  the  Kentucky  school  of  medicine 
in  1884,  professor  of  clinical  medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville  in  1866,  and  in  1867  returned 
to  his  former  chair  in  the  Kentucky  school  of 
medicine.  In  1872  he  was  elected  professor  of  the 
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diseases  of  women  and  children  in  the  Ijouisville 
medical  college,  and  won  afterward  chosen  dean 
of  that  institution. 

IRELAND,  Joseph  Norton,  author,  b.  in  New 
York  city,  24  April,  1817.  He  was  educated  in 
private  schools  in  his  native  citv  and  at  the  public 
academy  in  Bedford,  N.  Y.  1 1 is  career  has  been 
that  of  a merchant  in  New  York.  Since  1853  Mr. 
Ireland  has  resided  ill  Bridgeport.  Conn,  llis 
publications  include  **  Records  of  the  New  York 
Stage  from  1750  to  I860**  (New  York,  1883).  and 
**  Memorials  of  Mrs.  Duff ’’(Boston,  1882).  Besides 
these  volumes,  Mr.  Ireland  has  contributed  various 
monographs  on  “Actors  and  Actresses  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States”  (New  York,  1880). 

I K1  BARREN,  Juan  Guillermo (e-re-bar -ren), 
Venezuelan  soldier,  b.  in  Barquisimeto,  25  March, 
1797;  d.  in  Caracas,  28  April,  1827.  In  1810  he 
was  sent  to  the  Seminary  of  the  Trinity  in  Caracas, 
but  in  1814,  desiring  to  take  part  in  the  struggle 
for  independence,  ran  away  from  school,  and  after 
many  privations  presented  himself  to  Gen.  Paez, 
who  enrolled  him  in  his  force.  He  made  his  first 
campaign  under  Gen.  Urdaneta,  and  formed  part 
of  tne  troop  that,  under  Jose  Maria  Rodriguez, 
executed  the  inarch  from  Son  Carlos  in  relief  of  , 
Valencia.  After  the  victory  of  Arichuana,  Pass  j 
promoted  him  lieutenant,  and  after  that  of  Yagual.  j 
in  1818,  captain.  After  the  battle  of  Mucuritos  in  i 
January,  1817,  he  was  promoted  major.  In  1817.  j 
at  the  head  of  500  lancers,  he  surprised  and  totally  1 
routed  1,500  Spaniards  who  were  intrenched  in  a 
strong  |>osition  at  Banco  largo,  and  Paez  ordered 
a special  gold  imdal  to  be  struck  for  lri barren, 
with  the  inscription  “ For  marvellous  intrepidity.” 
This  was  the  only  medal  of  that  class  that  whs 
granted  during  the  war  of  independence.  With  j 
the  Venezuelan  prisoners  that  he  hod  taken  from  ' 
the  Spaniards,  lri  barren  formed  a regiment  of 
hussars,  which  he  called  Bravos  do  I*ae/.,  and,  after 
promotion  to  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel,  com- 
pelled Morillo  to  evacuate  Calabozo  in  February, 
1818.  lie  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  that  year, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Cojedes,in  October,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Bolivar  a member  of  the  order  of  Liber-  I 
tadores,  receiving  the  grand  cross  of  that  order 
in  1819  after  the  battle  of  Queseras  del  Medio. 
After  the  battle  of  Carabobo  he  was  detached  for 
the  pursuit  of  small  Isxlies  of  the  enemy,  and  soon 
pacified  the  country.  In  1824.  as  military  com- 
mander oft  lalahozo,  he  pursued  with  only  two  men 
a body  of  eightv-two  mutinous  soldiers,  killing  the 
captain  and  a private,  when  the  rest  of  the  rebels 
surrendered  to  him.  In  March,  1827,  he  was  pro- 
mt >ted  l >riga«  I ier-general . 

HUGO  YEN,  Bernardo  de  (e-re-goy-en),  Ar- 
gentine statesman,  b.  in  Buenos  Ayres,  28  June, 
1823.  lie  studied  law  in  the  university  of  his  na- 
tive city,  was  graduated  in  1843,  and  liegati  to 
practise  at  the  bur.  In  1845  the  dictator  sent 
him  to  the  city  of  Mendoza  to  assist  the  authori- 
ties in  quelling  » revolution,  and  afterward  em- 
ployed him  in  various  public  offioeei  On  the  down- 
mil*  of  the  dictator  in  1852.  Irigoyen  gave  himself 
to  his  law  practice,  and  attained  eminence  at  the 
bar.  When  Avellaneda  was  elected  president  in 
1874.  he  called  Irigoyen  to  form  part  of  his  min- 
istry, and  appointed  him  secretary  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, in  which  capacity  he  contributed  greatly  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  foreign  nations, 
especially  with  Chili.  He  also  concluded  several 
treaties  of  commerce  with  European  nations,  which 
greatly  benefited  his  country,  and  fostered  emi- 
gration, which  has  given  a powerful  impulse  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  He  held  the 


I same  office  during  the  administration  of  Gen. 
Koca.  and  settled  the  Patagonia  boundary  ques- 
tion with  Chili,  which  at  one  time  hod  threatened 
to  result  in  war,  by  the  tlHtyof  1881.  He  also 
prepared  the  Imsis  of  an  arrangement  of  the  dis- 
puted Innindary  with  Brazil.  At  the  end  of  1884 
Irigoyen  resigned  his  portfolio,  as  he  had  been 

IiroclMimed  a candidate  for  the  presidency  by  the 
•’ederal  party  and  by  fxart  of  the  National  autono- 
mist party.  He  was  defeated  by  the  opposition 
candidate.  Juarez  Cel  man,  and  returned  to  his 
practice  as  a lawyer,  but  was  soon  elected  senator 
to  the  Federal  congress. 

IIUSAKKI.  Antonio  Jose  de  (e-re-sar-re), 

| South  American  statesman,  b.  in  the  city  of  Guatc- 
i mala,  7 Feb.,  1786;  d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  t.,  10  June, 

I 1868.  He  studied  in  his  native  city  and  in  Europe, 
whence  he  was  recalled  at  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1805.  In  1809  he  visited  Chili,  and,  having  mar- 
ried an  heiress,  took  up  his  residence  in  that  coun- 
try, and  joined  with  enthusiasm  the  movement  for 
independence  in  1810.  He  had  charge  of  impor- 
tant public  offices  during  the  struggle  for  liberty, 
including  the  command  of  the  National  guard  and 
the  civil  and  military  government  of  the  province 
of  Santiago,  and  from  7 to  14  March,  1814,  he  was 
temporarily  in  charge  of  the  supreme  direction  of 
the  nation.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  minister  of 
the  interior  and  foreign  relations,  and  in  October 
of  the  same  year  he  went  to  Buenos  Ay  ms  as  min- 
ister. At  the  end  of  1819  he  was  sent  to  London, 
where  he  negotiated  a loan  of  65.000.000.  He 
was  sent  to  Central  America  in  1827  as  minister  for 
Chili,  ami  in  1837  to  Peru.  He  was  minister  to 
Ecuador  from  1839  till  1845,  and  in  1846-*8to  Co- 
lombia, but  resigned,  and  went  to  (’iira^oain  1849, 
and  in  1850  to  the  United  States,  where  he  resided 
till  his  death.  The  governments  of  Guatemala 
und  Salvador  appointed  him,  in  1855.  their  minister 
to  Washington,  and  for  a long  time  he  was  dean  of 
the  diplomatic  corps.  Irisarri  continued  his  liter- 
ary work  in  the  United  States,  and  was  generally 
esteemed  for  his  knowledge,  genial  character,  and 
polished  manners.  Irisarri  was  chief  editor  of  the 
“ Setninario  Repuhlicano  de  Chili  ” in  Santiago  in 
1813;  of  « El  Ducnde”  in  the  same  city  in  1818; 
of  “ El  Censor  Americano”  in  Ijondon  in  1820;  of 
“El  Guatcroalteco ” in  Guatemala  in  1828;  of 
“ U Verdad  des  nuda,”  “ l^a  Balanza,”  and  “El 
Correo”  in  Guayaquil  in  1839-’43;  of  **  Lat.Vinoor- 
dia  ” in  Quito  in  1844— ’5 ; of  “ Nosotros,”  “Orden  y 
Libertad,”  and  “El  Cristiano  EmmteC’  in  Bogota 
in  1840 -’7 ; and  of  “ El  Revisor  ” in  Curagoain  1849, 
the  publicat  ion  of  which  he  continued  in  New  York. 
He  also  published  “ Ladefensade  la  historiacritica 
del  asesinatooometidoen  la  persona  del  Gran  Mari- 
seal  de  Ayacueho”  (Quito,  1845);  “ Memoria  bio- 
gralica  del  Arzobispo  Mosquora  ”.  (Bogota,  1848); 
» collect  ion  of  his  sat  irical  poems,  a novel,  “ Cuestio- 
nes  Filologicas.”  and  several  pamphlets. — His  son, 
Hcrmojenes,  Chilian  poet,  b.  in  Santiago.  19  April, 
1819,  began  his  career  as  a public  writer  in  “ El 
1 Scminurio,”  of  Santiago,  in  1840,  ami  has  since 
been  a eont  ributor  in  prose  and  verse  to  a number  of 
the  literary  papers  and  magazines  of  Chili.  He  was 
the  director  of  the  biographical  work  “ Galeria  de 
horabres  oelobresde  Chili.”  In  1857  he  was  elected 
deputy  to  the  National  congress.  In  I860  he  was 
i honored  by  the  five  Central  American  republics 
with  the  appointment  as  their  representative  in 
j Chili,  and  in  1853  went  in  that  capacity  to  Peru, 
where  for  some  time  he  was  editor  of  the  political 
! paper  “ El  Heraldode  Lima."  In  1805  he  returned 
i to  Chili,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  deputy 
! and  vice-president  of  congress.  President  Perez 
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invited  him  several  t imes  to  take  a sent  in  his  cabi- 
net, but  he  declined.  He  was  elected  to  the  senate 
in  1878,  but  took  noactive  part  in  politics.  Under 
President  Hrra/.uriz  he  was  councillor  of  state,  but 
at  present  (188?)  lives  in  retirement  on  bis  estate  at 
Quilpue.  ilia  poems  include  “ A1  Sol  de  Setiem- 
bre/  “ A San  Martin/*  and  “ I -a  Mujer  Adultcra.” 

IRONS,  Martin,  labor-agitator,  b.  in  Dundee, 
Scotland,  7 Oct..  1882.  He  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  with  his  parents  when  ho  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  was  placed  as  an  apprentice  in  a 
machine-shop  in  New  York  city.  Here  he  volun- 
teered his  small  means  to  enable  sewing-girls  to 
recover  wages  that  were  illegally  withheld.  He 
subsequently  worked  at  his  trade  in  Carrollton,  Iju., 
then  opened  a grocery-store,  but,  failing  in  this 
business,  again  became  a mechanic,  and  ncadtd  a 
strike  for  ten  hours'  labor  a day  in  a machine-shop 
in  Lexington,  Ky.  He  joined  the  grangers,  be- 
came master  of  the  largest  grange  in  the  state, 
and  established  a wagon-factory.  He  embarked 
again  in  business,  without  success,  returned  to 
Kansas  City  and  found  work  again  as  a machinist. 
Removing  to  Sedalia,  Mo.,  he  became  a member  of 
the  Knights  of  lnlior.  As  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  District  assembly  101  he  sought  to 
adjust  grievances  against  a railroad  company,  and, 
failing  in  that,  ordered  a strike,  which  spread  to 
all  the  railroad  employes  of  the  southwest,  causing 
misery  in  thousands  of  families  and  disturiiance 
of  business  throughout  the  country. 

IRV1.V,  Jame*.  manufacturer,  b.  in  Centre 
county.  Pa.  18  Feb.,  1900;  d.  there.  28  Nov.,  1802. 
He  was  trained  from  the  age  of  fourteen  in  his 
father's  mercantile  business.  He  became  the  chief 
manufacturer  of  Centre  county,  supervising  the 
operation  of  twelve  charcoal  blast  - furrta* be- 
sides roiling- mills.  forges,  and  grist-mills.  He  rep- 
resented hits  district  in  congress  from  81  Mav.  1841. 
to  8 Mar-  h.  1845.  and  in  1847  was  the  Whig  can- 
didate for  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  but  was  de- 
feated by  tbe  temperance  vote.  though  he  was  an 
advocate  of  temperance  principle*.  He  joined  the 
Repa r ./an  party  when  it  was  fir*t  organized,  and. 
having  .M  h;s  fortune  in  the  criei*  of  1857,  a c- 
Ott ak>,’Zl  1**J!  the  appointment  of  naval  store- 
kr- ter  is  Pi.ila»I-.ph:a.  wLv  h he  b»*M  at  the  time 
of  Hr  ■a-  o*v  of  the  fournler*  of  the 

Pec!>v.var.i*  acry-a.turai  eo.> ge.  for  which  he 
gave  in  wr»s  -4  land. — His  brother.  William, 
fit.j  An.  b.  :n  <>o*rw  coan'y.  Pa.  15  W*5; 

d.  -a  A-Zr  j.  i iJJk  9 :srpc_  l<i.  studied  at  Dick  if*. 
* c -i  --e-g*.  Pa.  and  «*■  grafi'iated  M.  D. 

at  *T -?-rv  c =>*:./*.  ..-g*-.  Pr...ad«-»pr.-a  in  l^J*. 

H<  i.#i  v.c  pr*r'.-*-  £._•  rr  • o r.  it  te^-ame 
a raster  f hr  '.*-r  in  the  in  %» 

M.rsf.»irr  Pa.  a'«  18t!.  Ir.  jut er  i-  »:  . i.—i 

kcMtcaLtt.  ar>:  s.  I*v>!  ■ «*  zrru:  »: 

H-  da*  •. »:  set/  a.  c of  Pi  . i a. 
A?>r  ;ewr_* ~ r 1W  r ■ * ■-*-  tsan  :»  Be  .ef  tv. 
Pi.  > .re.  r-a*.  .'v  *-.r  it  * . *. 

rat'i  H*  i .-.'i-.'  ;**- 
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IRVINE,  Jamc*,  soldier,  h.  in  Philadelphia,  4 
Aug.,  1785;  d.  there,  29  April,  1811).  Ills  father, 
George  Irvine,  wan  an  emigrant  from  the  north  of 
Ireland.  In  1780  he  was  ensign  ill  Unpl.  Alice's 
company  of  the  provincial  regiment,  lie  was  pro- 
moted to  captain.  80  Dec.,  1788,  ami  the  year  fol- 
lowing served  under  Col.  Henry  Honqiiet  on  Ids 
ex|M‘dition  against  the  Indians  north  weal  of  the 
Ohio.  Ho  was  a delegate  to  the  Provincial  con- 
ference at  Philadelphia,  28  Jail.,  1775,  nt  the  In*- 
ginning  of  the  Revolution  was  chosen  a captain 
in  the  1st  Pennsylvania  battalion,  and  on  25  Nov., 
1775,  was  commissioned  its  lieutenant-colonel,  lie 
1 served  in  the  Can  min  eaiiqwigii  of  1770,  was  com- 
' missioned  colonel  of  the  9th  regiment  of  the  Penil- 
| sylvania  line  on  25  Oct.,  1770,  and  was  subse- 
quently t.nuisferrid  to  the  command  of  the  2d 
regiment.  He  resigned,  I June,  1777,  owing  to  a 
question  of  rank,  tail  on  20  Aug..  1777,  was  mode 
a brigadier-general  op  the  militia.  On  5 Sept, 
his  command,  the  2d  brigade  of  Pennsylvania 
troops,  was  ut  Wilmington,  Del,,  where  it  remained 
until  after  the  action  of  liraudvwine  on  the  I till. 
At  the  battle  of  Germantown  he  was  with  Gen. 
Armstrong  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  American 
army.  On  5 Dec..  in  the  skirmish  at  t 'heat  nut  Hill, 
he  was  wounded  and  mode  prisoner,  lie  was  taken 
to  Philadelphia,  thence  to  New  York,  and  after- 
ward to  Flushing,  L I.,  where  he  remained  uni II 
his  exchange,  1 June,  1781.  In  the  following  Sej»- 
temlsT,  when  it  was  thought  that  the  British  in- 
tended  to  move  against  Philadelphia,  he  was  active 
in  organizing  the  troop*  to  omkw  them.  Congre** 
appoint'd  him  commander  at  Fort  Pitt,  II  Oct.. 
1781,  and  on  27  May,  1782,  he  was  com  mi** lone*  1 
i major-general  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  which 
office  he  held  until  1798.  He  was  a rneiidN-r  of  the 
supreme  executive  count'd  from  1782.  and  held  the 
office  of  vice-president  of  tl»e  state  from  8 Nov,, 
1784.  till  10  Oct.,  1785.  During  the  -codon  of 
1785-r8  he  served  in  the  general  assembly,  and  was 
state  senator  from  1795  till  179 9.  He  was  one  >4 
tlie  original  tru-*>*-s  of  l>ickinw/n  »»Jieg»*#  and  a 
firm  fro  m!  of  popular  edtvatc/«. 

IRVINE.  Jame*,  t'aruwlian  •tate-.nran,  li,  in 
Englaml.  8 Jam,  MW ; d.  in  27  Kept,,  1*29. 

He  was  the  «on  of  Adam  Irvnie,  who  enogratesl 
fr»/m  .-yvTLand  t/i  f'ana/U  w^/n  after  tne  t?, n/p,*-«t, 
J*me»  was  a itiettlar  of  tt»e  firm  of  lr>ifc-.  M'> 
Naught  and  of  <Ji*e )##% 

his  way  to  Er.g-or.d  »n  1797  be  woe  «sp*  ,M  nv 
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Canada  in  I860.  — John  George’s  son,  George, 
statesman,  I*,  in  Quebec,  10  Nov.,  1880,  was  mu- 
catod  in  a private  school  in  Quebec,  and  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Ijownr  Canada  in  1848.  He  t»ecamc  a 
queen’s  counsel  in  1807,  and  represented  Megan  tic 
in  the  Canada  assembly  from  1800  till  the  union, 
when  he  was  returned  to  the  Dominion  parliament, 
and  continued  to  represent  that  county  till  the  gen- 
eral election  of  1872,  when  he  declined  re-election. 
He  represented  the  same  constituency  in  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  Quebec  from  the  union  till  1875, 
when  he  was  defeated,  but  was  re-elected  in  1878. 
He  was  a member  of  the  executive  council  of  Quebec 
in  1807.  was  solicitor-general  from  that  date  until 
1873,  and  attorney-general  in  1873- ’5.  He  has  been 
professor  of  common  law  in  Morrin  college,  Quebec, 
director  of  the  Union  bank  of  Lower  Canada,  gov- 
ernment director  of  the  North  Shore  railway,  chan- 
cellor of  Lennoxville  university  in  1875-*8,  and 
was  appointed  judge  of  the'vice- admiralty  court  of 
Quetac  in  1884. — Another  son,  Matthew  Bell, 
Canadian  soldier,  b.  in  Quebec,  7 Jan.,  1882.  He 
was  educated  in  Quebec  high -school,  and  joined 
the  commissariat  department  of  the  British  army 
in  1848.  lie  served  in  western  Australia,  Turkey 
and  the  Crimea,  the  West  Indies,  S(»aiii,  and  on  the 
Red  river  expedition,  ami  for  his  distinguished 
services  in  the  Ashantee  war  was  awarded  a medal 
and  clasp.  He  was  appointed  deputy  adjutant 
commissary-general  in  1854,  assistant  commissary- 
general  in  1865,  assistant  comptroller  in  1870,  depu- 
ty comptroller  in  1873,  deputy  commissary-general 
in  1875,  and  was  retired  with  the  honorary  rank  of 
commissary -general  on  1 April,  1881.  He  became 
a companion  of  the  orders  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George  in  1870,  was  male  a companion  of  the 
bath  for  the  Ashantee  campaign  in  1874,  and  elect- 
ed a member  of  the  Protestant  board  of  school- 
commissioners  of  Queliec  in  1885. — Another  son, 
Acheson  Gosford,  Canadian  soldier,  l>.  in  Quebec 
in  1837,  became  major  in  the  Quebec  rifles,  served 
in  the  Red  river  expeditionary  force  in  1870,  was 
promoted  lieutenant-colonel  in  1872,  and  was  sub- 
sequently in  command  of  a provincial  battalion  of 
infantry  on  service  in  Manitoba  He  became  as- 
sistant commissioner  of  northwest  mounted  police 
in  1870,  was  commissioner  in  1880-’0,  a member 
of  the  executive  council  of  the  Northwest  territory 
in  1882-’0.  and  served  during  the  rebellion  of  1885. 

IRVINE,  William,  soldier,  b.  near  Enniskillen, 
Ireland,  3 Nov.,  1741 : d.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa..  29 
July.  1804.  He  was  graduated  at  Dunlin  univer- 
sity. studied  medicine,  and  was  surgeon  on  board  a 
shtp-of-war  during  a part  of  the  war  of  1756-’63 
between  Great  Britain  and  France.  A short  time 
before  the  declaration  of  peace  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission, emigrated  to  this  country,  and  in  1704 
settled  in  Carlisle,  Pa,  where  he  practised  his  pro- 
fession. At  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  he  took 
payt  with  the  colonies.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Provincial  convention,  which  assembled  in  Phila- 
delphia on  15  July,  1774,  and  recommended  a gen- 
eral congress,  until  he  was  ap}M»intcd  by  congress, 
on  10  Jan.,  1770,  colonel  of  the  6th  regiment  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  and  ordered  to  join  the  army  in 
Canada.  He  raised  the  regiment,  led  it  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Sorel,  and  co-operated  with  Gen. 
William  Thompson  in  the  attempt  to  surprise  the 
vanguard  of  the  British  array  at  Three  Rivers.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  in  that  disastrous  tattle  on  16 
June,  1776,  and  released  on  parole  on  3 Aug.,  but 
was  not  exchanged  until  6 May,  1778.  In  July, 
1778,  he  was  a member  of  the.  court-martial  that 
tried  (ten.  Charles  Lee.  In  1778  he  commanded 
the  2d  Pennsylvania  regiment,  and  on  12  May. 


1779,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral, and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  2d  bri- 
gade of  the  Pennsylvania  line.  His  brigade  was  en- 
gaged in  I/ord  Stirling's  expedition  against  Staten 
Island  and  In  the  unsuccessful  attack  of  Gen. 
Wayne  at  Bull's  Ferry  on  21  and  22  July,  1780. 
He  engaged  unsuccessfully  iu  recruiting,  and  at- 
tempted to  raise  a corps  of  cavalry  in  Pennsylvania. 
On  8 March,  1782,  he  was  ordered  to  Fort  Pitt,  to 
take  command  of  the  troops  on  the  western  fron- 
tier, where  he  remained  till  1 Oct.,  1783.  In  1785 
he  was  appointed  agent  for  the  state  to  examine 
the  public  lands  and  bad  the  administration  of  an 
act  for  directing  the  mode  of  distributing  the  do- 
nation lands  that  had  been  promised  to  the  troops 
of  the  commonwealth.  He  suggested  the  purchase 
of  the  tract  called  the  “ triangle”  in  order  to  give 
Pennsylvania  an  outlet  on  Lake  Erie.  He  became 
a mem  1st  of  the  Continental  congress  in  1786,  and 
was  selected,  with  Nicholas  Gilman  and  Joint  Kean, 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  settling  the  accounts 
of  the  United  States  with  the  several  states.  He 
was  a member  of  the  convention  for  revising  the 
constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1794  he  was  sent 
as  a commissioner  to  the  whiskey  insurgents,  ami, 
when  he  failed  in  his  efforts  to  quiet  them,  was  as- 
signee! to  the  command  of  the  Pennsylvania  mili- 
tia and  took  part  in  the  movements  resulting  in 
their  pacification.  He  was  elected  a representative 
in  the  3d  congress,  and  served  from  2 Dec.,  1793, 
to  3 March,  1795.  He  afterward  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia and  in  March,  1801.  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  military  stores  there.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  State  society  of  the  Cincinnati  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  — His  brother,  Andrew,  <1.  in 
Carlisle,  Pa.  4 May,  17HU,  was  also  an  officer  of  the 
Revolutionary  army,  holding  the  rank  of  captain. 
He  entered  the  service  as  lieutenant,  marched  with 
his  brother  in  the  Canadian  expedition,  and  after- 
wan!  served  under  Wayne,  ana  took  |»urt  in  the 
movements  that  preceded  the  massacre  of  Paoli, 
where  he  was  wounded.  He  continued  in  active 
service  throughout  the  war.  ami  fought  in  the 
northern  campaigns  and  at  the  south.  — Another 
brother,  Matthew,  physician,  was  a surgeon  in 
Gen.  Lee’s  division. — William’s  son,  Callender, 
soldier,  h.  in  1774;  d.  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  9 Oct., 
1841,  whs  appointed  a captain  of  artillery  and  en- 
gineers in  the  U.  S.  army  on  1 June,  1798,  and  re- 
signed on  20  May.  1801.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  he  succeeded  him  as  superintendent  of  mili- 
tary stores,  and  in  1812  l>ecame  commissary  of  pur- 
chases for  the  C.  S.  army. — Another  son,  William 
N.,  soldier,  b.  in  Pennsylvania  entered  the  U.  iv 
army  as  captain  of  light  artillery  on  3 May,  1808, 
and  resigned  on  15  Aug.,  1811,  but  after  the  begin- 
ning of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain  joined  the 
army  again  as  colonel  of  the  42d  infantry,  on  4 
Aug.,  1813,  and  served  till  his  regiment  was  dis- 
banded on  15  June,  1815.  — Another  son.  Arm- 
strong. b.  in  Pennsylvania;  d.  at  Fort  Warren. 
Mass.,  15  Jan.,  1817,  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S. 
military  academy  in  1811.  and  commissioned  a lieu- 
tenant of  light  artillery.  He  served  during  the 
war  with  Great  Britain  on  the  Niagara  frontier  in 
1812,  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence  the  following  year, 
took  fwirt  in  the  capture  of  Fort  George  in  Upper 
Canada,  was  commissioned  a captain  in  his  brother’s 
regiment  mi  1 Oct.,  1813,  and  was  in  the  tattle  of 
Chryslor’s  Field  on  11  Nov.,  1813.  On  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  annv  after  the  treat v of  peace  in  1815, 
he  was  retained  as  captain  of  light  artillery,  and 
was  aide  to  Gen.  Ripley  in  1816. 

IRVINE,  William,  pioneer,  b.  in  Virginia 
about  1750;  d.  in  1820.  He  was  one  of  the  earli- 
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est  and  most  notable  of  Kentucky  pioneers,  built 
Irvine  station,  in  Madison  county,  in  1778,  and 
took  part  in  most  of  the  bloody  frays  with  the 
savages  at  the  time.  He  was  at  Little  Mountain, 
where  ('apt.  Kstill  and  eighteen  riflemen  fought 
twenty -five  Wyandot  braves,  and  was  badly 
wounded.  He  became  clerk  of  the  quarter  ses- 
sions and  county  courts  of  Madison  county,  and 
afterward  of  the  circuit  court,  was  elected  to  the 
burgesses  of  Virginia  from  the  district  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  a delegate  to  the  several  conventions  at 
Danville  looking  to  the  organization  of  a new 
state,  and  a member  of  the  convention  of  1799, 
which  framed  the  second  constitution  of  Kentucky. 
He  was  also  several  times  a presidential  elector. — 
His  brother,  Christopher,  pioneer,  d.  in  Ohio  in 
1788,  was  the  comrade  of  William  in  all  his  pioneer 
adventures.  The  brothers  jointly  built  and  occu- 
pied the  Irvine  station.  In  1780  Christopher  led 
a company  of  men,  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Ben  Logan,  against  the  Indians  in  northern  Ohio, 
and  was  killed  by  a savage  whom  he  was  pursuing, 
and  who,  in  turn,  was  killed  by  Irvine’s  men. 

IRVING.  Jacob  Emilius,  Canadian  states- 
man, b.  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  29  Jan.,  1797;  d.  at 
Niagara  Falls  7 Oct.,  1850.  He  was  the  son  of 
Jacob  ASmilius  Irving,  of  Ironshore.  Jamaica,  and 
of  Liverpool.  The  son  entered  the  British  army  at 
an  early  age,  served  with  the  13th  light  dragoons 
through  the  Waterloo  campaign,  and  was  wounded 
in  the  action  of  18  June,  1815.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  Liverpool  in  recognition  of  his  gallant  con- 
duct and  services  in  the  war.  In  1834  he  came  to 
Canadu,  and  in  1837  tided  in  suppressing  the  re- 
bellion on  the  Niagara  frontier.  When  the  mu- 
nicipal system  was  introduced  he  was  selected  as 
first  warden  for  the  district  of  Simooe.  In  1843  he 
became  a member  of  the  legislative  council,  and, 
identifying  himself  with  the  Lilieral  party,  took 
part  in  the  struggle  with  Lord  Metcalf. 

IRVING.  John  Reaiifaln  , artist,  b.  in  Charles- 
ton. S.  C„  26  Nov.,  1825;  d.  in  New  York  city,  20 
April,  1877.  He  was  educated  at  Charleston  col- 
lege, and  undertook  the  management  of  the  fami- 
ly estate.  He  went  to  New  York  city  to  study 
painting  in  1847,  but  after  a few  months  returned 
discouraged  to  his  home.  In  1851  he  went  to  DUs- 
seldorf,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of  Leutze.  He 
romaimsl  in  that  city  four  years,  and  while  there 
executed  a large  picture  representing  “Sir  Thomas 
More  taking  Leave  of  his  Daughter  on  the  Way 
to  his  Execution.”  On  his  return  to  Charleston 
he  painted  portraits,  but  did  not  follow  art  as  a 
profession  until  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war. 
when,  having  lost  his  fortune,  he  removed  to  New 
York  city,  lie  painted  genre  pictures,  which  at- 
tracted attention  by  their  spirited  composition, 
richness  of  coloring,  and  elaborate  finish.  His 
refined  style,  careful  manipulation  of  the  brush, 
and  brilliant  scheme  of  color,  suggested,  without 
imitating,  the  Dfiseeldorf  school,  and  caused  him 
to  be  compared  later  to  Meissonier.  He  carried 
his  art  to  a degree  of  minute  clatiomtion  beyond 
any  other  American  painter,  but  was  less  happy  in 
the  treatment  of  historical  subjects  than  in  genre. 
In  1807  he  exhibited  at  the  Academy  of  design 
“The  Splinter"  and  “The  Disclosure."  “Wine- 
Tasters,”  exhibited  in  1869,  secured  his  election  a4* 
an  associate  of  the  National  academy.  In  1871  he 
sent  a full-length  portrait  of  Mrs.  August  Belmont. 
“The  End  of  the  (lame,”  exhibited  in  1872.  estab- 
lished his  reputation,  and  in  that  year  he  was 
chosen  a full  member  of  the  academy.  In  1874  he 
exhibited  “A  Musketeer  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 


tury ” and  “ The  Bookworm,”  and  in  1875  “ Cardi- 
nal Wolsey  and  his  Friends.”  which,  with  “ The 
End  of  the  Game,”  was  sent  to  the  Centennial  ex- 
hibition in  1876.  The  same  year  he  painted  " King 
Henry  VIII.  Merry-making.”  He  sent  to  the 
academy  in  1876  “ Off  the  Track.”  and  in  1877  “ A 
Bannuet  at  Hampton  Court  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury. “ The  Last  Rally  ” is  one  of  his  best  pictures. 
His  “ Connoisseurs  ” was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  ex- 
position of  1878.  His  last  work  was  “Cardinnl 
Richelieu  and  Julie  in  the  Garden  of  the  Tui  I erics.” 

IRVING,  Paulus  .Emilio*,  British  soldier,  b. 
in  Bonshaw,  Dumfries,  Scotland,  23  Sept.,  1714;  d. 
in  England.  22  April,  1796.  He  entered  the  army 
at  an  early  age,  and,  as  major  in  command  of  the 
15th  regiment  of  foot.,  served  under  Wolfe,  ond 
was  wounded  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  On  30 
June,  1765,  being  then  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces,  he  administered  the  government  of  the 
rovincc  of  Quebec  during  the  ahscnce  of  Gen. 
lurray.  In  1771  he  was  ap(K>inted  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Guernsey,  and  he  was  afterward  gov- 
ernor of  Upnor  Castle,  Kent. — His  son.  Sir  Panins 
Pm il ius.  hart.,  British  soldier,  b.  in  Waterford, 
Ireland,  30  Aug.,  1751 ; d.  in  Carlisle,  England,  31 
Jan..  1828,  entered  the  army,  and  was  lieutenant  of 
the  47th  regiment  of  foot  in  1764,  captain  in  1768, 
and  major  in  1775.  He  was  engaged  in  the  luit- 
tles  of  l.exington  and  Bunker  llill,  at  the  affair 
of  Three  Rivers  in  June,  1776,  at  Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderoga,  and  was  with  Burgoyne  till  his  sur- 
render. lie  subsequently  served  in  the  West  In- 
dies, was  made  a general  in  1812,  and  created  a 
baronet.  19  Sent.,  1809. 

IRVING,  Roland  litter,  geologist,  b.  in  New 
York  city,  27  April,  1847.  He  was  graduated  at  Co- 
lumbia college  school  of  mines  in  1869  as  a mining 
engineer,  and  in  1879  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  I). 
from  that  institution.  Scam  after  his  graduat  ion 
he  became  assistant  on  the  Ohio  geological  survey, 
and  in  1870  was  elected  professor  of  geolngv,  min- 
ing, and  metallurgy  in  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. In  1879  the  title  of  his  chair  was  changed  to 
that  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  which  professor- 
ship he  has  since  held.  He  became  assistant  state 
geologist  of  Wisconsin  in  1873.  and  continued  as 
such  until  1879.  During  188IV2  he?  was  one  of  the 
If.  S.  eensus  experts,  and  in  1882  was  made  geolo- 
gist in  charge  of  the  I/ake  Superior  division  of 
the  U.  S.  geological  survey.  His  specialty  is  the 
micro- pet rography  of  the  fragmental  rocks  and 
crystalline  schists,  and  his  best  work  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  direction  of  pre-Cambrian  stra- 
tigraphy and  the  genesis  of  some  of  the  so-called 
crystalline  rocks,  iwirtieularly  of  the  quartzites  and 
ferruginous  iron  rocks  of  the  l^ako  Superior  re- 
gions. Prof.  Irving  is  a memlier  of  scientific  s «>- 
cieties  to  whose  transactions  he  has  contributed 
important  papers.  His  publications  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Wisconsin  geological  survey,  include 
“Geology  of  Central  Wisconsin”  (Madison,  1877); 
“Geology  of  the  Ijake  Superior  Region”  (1880); 
“ Crystalline  Rocks  of  the  Wisconsin  V alley  ” (1882); 
“ Mineralogy  and  Lithology  of  Wisconsin”  (1883); 
and  he  has  contributed  the  re|»orts  of  the  U.  S. 
geological  survey  to  “The  Copper-Bearing  Rocks 
of  Lake  Superior ” (Washington,  1kk3);  “On  Sec- 
ondary Enlargements  of  Mineral  Fragments  in 
Certain  Rocks”  (188-1);  with  Charles  R.  Vanhise, 
“The  Areluen  Formations  of  the  Northwestern 
| States”  (1885);  with  Thomas  C.  Chamberlain, “The 
| Junction  between  the  Eastern  Sandstone  and  the 
I Keweenaw  Scries.  Keweenaw  Point,  Lake  Superior” 
(1885);  and  “The  Classification  of  the  Early  Cara* 
| brian  and  Pro-Cambrian  Formations”  (1886). 
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IRVING.Washingtoii,  author,  b.  in  New  York 
city,  3 April,  1783  ; d.  at  Sunnyaide,  Irvington, 
N.*  Y\,  So  Nov.,  1889.  His  father  was  William 
Irving,  of  the  Orkneys,  a man  of  apod  lineage,  who 
a little  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century  had 
taken  to  a sea-faring  life  ; and  it  was  while  serving 
as  petty  officer  upon  a British  armed  packet,  which 
plied  between  Falmouth  and  New  York,  that  he 
encountered  at  the  former  port  a beautiful  girl — 
Sarah  Sanders  by  name — who  became  his  wife. 
He  married  in  1701,  and  in  1703  migrated  with 
her  to  New  Y~«»rk,  where  he  established  himself  in 
trade  in  William  street,  at  a point  tnidway  be- 
tween Fulton  and  John.  There  an?  no  traces  now 
of  that  first  Irving  home  into  which  were  bom 
eleven  children,  cignt  of  them  reaching  maturity  : 
of  these,  Washington,  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
and  the  author  of  the  “Sketch-Book,”  was  the 
youngest.  The  father  did  fairlv  well  in  his  business 
ventures,  but  had  his  tribulations,  growing  out  of  I 
his  fervid  patriotism  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution, 
when  his  house  lay  within  easy  gun-shot  of  the  Brit-  I 
ish  war-ships.  Once,  indeed,  he  had  been  compelled  j 
to  decamp  and  take  refuge  in  the  Jerseys,  but  in 
1784 — a year  after  the?  birth  of  his  son  Washington 
— he  was  established  in  a new  and  commodious 
home.  Then1!  are  old  New-Yorkers  who  remeinlicr  1 
its  quaint  gables,  and  our  author  s biographer  tells 
us  of  a visit  that  Washington  Irving  male  to  this  j 
home  of  his  boyhood  ten  years  before  his  death, 
and  of  the  merry  twinkle  of  the  eye  with  which  , 
he  told  of  his  escapades  over  this  or  that  loft  or  j 
through  this  or  that  window  in  the  peaked  gables, 
for  a run  to  the  theatre  in  John  street,  or  for  a 
foray  upon  adjoining  roofs,  whence  he  could  safe-  i 
ly  discharge  a little  volley  of  pebbles  down  the 
chimney  of  some  wondering  neighbor.  Such  sto-  : 
rios  were  not  needed  by  any  reader  of  the  Knicker-  1 
booker  chronicle  to  convince  him  of  the  love  of  . 
mischief  in  the  Lad.  Indeed,  mischievous  propen- 
sities declared  themselves  the  inure  strongly  in  all 
likelihood  because  the  father,  Deacon  Irving,  was 
a strict  disciplinarian.  He  was,  indeed,  a man  of 
all  probity,  with  a high  sense  of  honor,  and  uni- 
formly respected;  but  he  held  all  play-houses  in  , 
detestation,  counted  dancing  a sin,  and  looked  ; 
askance  upon  any  Sunday  reading  in  his  house-  i 
hold  beyond  the  catechism  or  Bible  story,  or — de-  1 
lightful  exception  for  the  boy — Bunvan's  “ Pil-  j 
grirn's  Progress.”  The  mother  of  Washington  had  ! 
more  of  toleration  in  her  judgments  and  of  sun-  I 
shine  in  her  temperament ; all  accounts  represent 
her  as  a dear,  good,  lively,  cheery,  sympathetic 
person,  beloved  in  her  household,  and  doubtless 
taking  away  the  edge  from  many  a paternal  rebuke 
by  her  forgiving  caresses. 

At  the  age  of  four  Irving  went,  to  a woman’s 
school  in  Ann  street,  and  shortly  afterward  to 
that  of  an  old  soldier  in  Fulton  street.  But  these 
were  not  the  busy  thoroughfares  that  we  know 
by  those  names.  In  going  ami  coming,  the  lml 
must  have  caught  sight  many  times,  between  the 
houses,  of  Hast  river  and  of  the  heights  of  Long 
Island.  There  were  gardens  in  his  own  street 
which  reached  down  to  the  water,  the  old  Dutch 
church  had  its  green  yard  abutting  upon  Nas- 
sau street,  and  beyond  Chambers  cows  were  at 
pasture.  The  boy's  schooling  was  not  of  a thor-  i 
ough  sort,  ami  when  it  ended,  he  being  then  six- 
teen, he  had  only,  beyond  the  ordinary  English 
branches,  a smattering  of  Latin  atul  of  music,  and  ! 
such  dancing  skill  as  he  had  come  by  furtively.  ! 
But  he  had  read  intelligently  and  voraciously  such 
books  as  “Sindbad,”  “Gulliver,”  and  “Robinson  i 
Crusoe.”  Why  he  was  not  presented  for  a course  | 


in  Columbia  college,  which  two  of  his  elder  broth- 
ers hail  taken, does  not  appear:  instead,  he  entered 
a law-office,  relieving  his  studies  there  (which,  it 
would  seem,  were  not  very  strenuous)  by  literary 
squibs,  under  the  pen-name  of  “Jonathan  Old- 
style,”  for  the  “ Morning  Chronicle,”  and  later  by 
a memorable  sloop  voyage  up  the  Hudson,  tucking 
and  scudding  under  the  Highlands,  and  floating 
for  days  together  in  sight  of  the  blue  Kaatskills, 
on  his  way  to  visit  some  kinsfolk  who  lived  in  the 
wilds  of  northern  New  York.  The  trip  was  under- 
taken partly  for  his  health;  continued  invalidism, 
with  threat  of  pulmonary  trouble,  determined  hi* 
friends  in  the  spring  of  * 18(H  to  send  him  upon 
Euro|M?an  voyaging*.  It  was  largely  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  brat  her  William,  who  was  seventeen 
years  his  senior,  and  well  established,  that  this 
scheme  was  effected.  Washington  was  at  that 
date  twenty-one,  a little  L*elow  Inc  average  height, 
delicate,  handsome  of  feature — Vanderlyn's  some- 
what too  effeminate  portrait  of  him  gives  doubtless 
a good  notion  of  his  appearance  in  that  day — full 
of  all  courtesies,  too,  and  with  a most  winning 
manner.  He  had  even  then  given  token  of  strong 
literary  aptitude  and  of  a keen  humor.  He  carried 
abundant  letters,  and  was  warmly  received  at 
Bordeaux,  at  Genoa,  at  Naples;  a glamour  of  ro- 
mance hangs  over  his  story  of  the  trip  in  home 
letters.  Off  Messina  he  saw  the  great  fleet  of 
Nelson,  which  was  presently  a- wing  for  Trafalgar; 
at  Rome  he  met  Washington  Allston,  and  by  in- 
terfusion of  minds  became  almost  mated  to  All- 
ston’s  life  of  art.  Meantime  admonitory  letters 
were  coming  from  the  staid  brother  William  to  see 
Florence,  to  see  Venice,  to  improve  his  opportuni- 
ties. But  he  had  determined  to  make  a straight 
way  for  Paris.  He  heard  that  excellent  lectures 
on  chemistry  and  botany  were  within  free  reach 
there,  besides  the  chances  for  the  language.  And 
he  goes,  and  has  a gay  “outing”  in  that  capital; 
there  is,  indeed,  mention  in  his  record  of  the  costs 
of  a iMitunical  dictionary,  and  for  two  months’ 
tuition  in  French;  but  there  is  more  mention  of 
Talma  and  of  the  theatres,  which  he  takes  by  turn 
and  follows  up  with  ulacritv  and  method. 

He  goes  thence  to  London,  na  Holland,  and  is 
“ put  out  there,”  as  he  says,  bv  his  "gray  coat,  em- 
broidered white  vest,  ami  colored  small-clothes,” 
a gay  young  fellow!  He  is  enraptured  with  Mrs. 
Siadons,  who  is  playing  in  those  days;  is  in  the 
theatre,  indeed,  when  news  of  Nelson’s  death  comes 
to  England  like  a thunderbolt.  On  his  return  to 
New  York  in  1806  with  re-established  health  and 
with  critical  faculty  whetted  by  foreign  life,  be 
undertook,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  James 
K.  Paulding  (</.  r.)  and  hi*  brother  William,  the 
publication  of  “ Salmagundi.”  a periodical  of  the 
“Spectator”  stamp,  but  lacking  its  finish  and  vi- 
tality. He  took  up  law  again,  but  never  showed  a 
love  for  it.  There  entered  also  a disturbing  ele- 
ment into  his  studies  of  whatever  sort  at  this 
period,  by  reason  of  a strong  attachment  w’ith 
tragic  ending  which  he  formed  for  the  accom- 
plished daughter  of  his  friend  and  legal  instructor, 
Judge  Hoffman.  In  a confidential  communication 
to  an  intimate  friend  many  years  later  he  says: 
“ I was  by  her  when  she  died;  all  the  family  were 
assembled  round  her.  some  praying,  others  weep- 
ing, for  she  was  adored  by  them  all.  I was  the  last 
one  she  looked  upon.  Tin*  despondency  1 bad 
suffered  for  a long  time  in  the  course  of  this  at- 
tachment, and  the  anguish  that  attended  its  catas- 
trophe, seemed  to  give  a turn  to  my  whole  charac- 
ter and  throw  some  clouds  into  my  disposition, 
which  have  ever  since  hung  about  it.  When  I be- 
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came  more  calm  and  collected,  I applied  myself,  by 
way  of  occupation,  to  the  finishing  of  my  work. 
1 brought  it  to  a close  as  well  as  1 could,  and  pub- 
lished it ; but  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  produced  rendered  me  always  unable  to 
look  upon  it  with  satisfaction/’  The  work  alluded 
to  was  the  “ History  of  New  York  by  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker”  (1809),  a work  which  in  his  latter 
years  Irving  was  able  to  look  upon  with  more 
complacency.  It  had  great  success ; it  established 
his  early  fame ; even  its  jiecuniary  returns.  $3,000, 
were  notable  in  that  day.  There  are  traces  in  it 
of  his  love  of  Sterne  and  of  Rabcluis;  there  are 
broader  sallies  in  it  than  he  would  huve  ventured 
upou  in  his  maturity ; but  there  is  a breezy  and 
boisterous  fun  that  is  all  his  own,  and  that  has 
brought  the  echoes  of  its  rollicking  humor  dis- 
tinctly down  to  our  times.  There  is  some  coouetting 
with  Ihc  law  after  this;  he  even  appeared  at  the 
trial  of  Aaron  Burr  (Richmond,  180()  in  a quasi- 
legal  capacity ; but  he  was  more  apt  in  the  social 
junketings  he  encountered  and  enlivened  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore. 

In  1810  he  became  a partner,  with  one-fifth  in- 
terest, in  a commercial  house  that  was  established 
by  his  brothers — Peter,  in  England,  and  Ebenezer, 
in  New  York.  This  promised,  and  for  a time 
gave,  a fair  revenue,  which  allowed  such  easy 
dalliance  with  literature  as  his  humors  permitted ; 
there  followed,  indeed,  certain  editorial  relations 
with  the  old  **  Analectic  Magazine”  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1813-’14,  in  which  appeared  one  or  two 
papers  that  were  afterward  incorporated  in  the 
“ Sketch-Book.”  Yet  his  literary  methods  were 
scarcely  more  business-like  than  his  law.  In  1815 
he  sailed  for  Europe,  old  recollections  luring  him  ; 
besides  which,  his  brother  Peter  was  in  England ; 
a married  sister  had  a charming  home,  gay  with 
young  voices,  near  Birmingham ; scores  of  old 
friends  were  ready  to  welcome  him  in  London,  and 
Napoleon  was  iust  started  on  a new  career,  after 
Elba.  But,  on  Irving’s  arrival  in  Liverpool,  Water- 
loo had  befallen,  his  brother  Peter  was  ill,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  house  of  P.  and  E.  Irving  were  shaky. 
As  a consequence  much  commercial  task-work  fell 
to  his  hands ; there  was  relief,  however,  in  the  trips 
to  London,  and  to  the  charming  home  near  Bir- 
mingham; in  the  meeting  with  A llston  und  Leslie, 
who  contributed  to  an  illustrated  edition  of  the 
Knickerbocker  history ; in  the  theatre-going,  where 
Kean  and  the  O’Neil  were  shining;  in  quiet  saun- 
tering? about  Warwickshire;  in  encounters  with 
Campbell  and  Disraeli,  ami  with  Scott  at  Abbots- 
ford. The  “ Knickerbocker  ’’  fame  opened  doors 
to  him  everywhere,  and  his  delightful  humor,  Inn i- 
homie,  and  courtesy  kept  them  open.  There  were 
two  or  three  years  of  such  pleasures,  dampened  by 
commercial  forebodings,  till  at  last,  in  1818,  the 
house  went  into  bankruptcy.  William  Irving 
meantime  had  used  influences  at  Washington, 
through  which  a secretaryship  in  the  navy  depart- 
ment, with  $2,500  per  annum,  was  offered  to  the 
author;  but  it  was  peremptorily  declined.  He  was 
feeling  his  (tower  to  do  somewhat  with  his  pen 
of  better  worth ; yet  for  a long  time  the  very  exal- 
tation of  his  purpose  palsied  his  writing  faculty. 
It  was  not  until  1819  that,  he  transmitted  to  this 
country,  for  publication  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. the  first  number  of  the  “Sketch-Book." 
It  appeared  in  June,  ninety-two  pages,  octavo, 
“ large  type  and  copious  margins,”  and  sold  for  sev- 
enty-five cents.  Among  the  (wtijers  in  this  first 
number  was  the  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  the 
tatterdemalion  of  the  Kaatskills,  who  is  still  living  a 
lusty  youth  hood.  Other  numbers  quickly  succeed- 


ed, and  were  approved  and  hugely  enjoyed  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  before  yet  British  applause 
of  them  had  sounned.  But  this  came  in  its  time, 
and  with  a fervor  that  had  never  In* fore  been  kin- 
dled by  work  from  an  American  hand.  John 
Murray  became  eventually  (1820)  the  publisher  of 
the  “Sketch-Book,”  as  also  of  the  succeeding 
works  of  “ Bracebridgc  Hall  ” (2  vols.,  London, 
1822),  and  “ Tales  of  a Traveller  ” (1824).  For  the 
first  he  paid  $2,400.  for  the  second  $5,250,  and 
for  the  third  $7,875 — sums  which  most  readers 
will  regard  as  hearing  inverse  ratio  to  their  merits, 
but  which  marked  Irving's  growing  popularity. 
The  “ Sketch  - Book  ” was  approved  by  the  best 
critical  judgment  of  those  clays,  for  its  graces  of 
language,  its  delicate  fancies,  its  touches  of  pathos, 
and  its  quiet  humor ; and.  although  there  may  be 
modern  question  of  this  judgment  at  some  (joints, 
there  is  a leaven  of  charm  in  it  for  the  average 
mind  which  has  kept  it  in  favor  and  made  it  the 
most  popular  of  the  Irving  Ujoks. 

Meantime  the  author  was  enjoying  himself  in 
travelling.  In  1828  he  found  himself  in  Madrid, 
going  thither  at  the  instance  of  U.  S.  minister 
Alexander  II.  Everett,  who  made  him  uttnch£  of 
the  legation,  and  advised  his  translation  of  Navar- 
rete’s  “ Voyages  of  Columbus,”  whieh  was  then  in 
course  of  publication.  This  work  he  entered  upon 
with  zeal;  but  soon,  inspired  by  the  picturesque 
aspects  of  the  subject,  gave  over  the  project  of 
translation  anil  determ ined  to  make  his  own  “Life 
of  Columbus.”  Upon  this  he  worked  with  a will, 
and  as  early  as  July,  1827,  advised  Murray  of  its 
completion.  It  was  published  (3  vols.,  1828)  by 
Murray  in  London  and  Carvill  in  New  York,  their 
joint  payments  reac  hing  the  sum  of  $18,000.  The 
sale  did  not  equal  the  expectations  of  Mr.  Murray ; 
an  abridgment,  howover,  without  honorarium  to 
the  author,  had  large  success.  The  research  requi- 
site to  this  work  gave  Irving  a footing  with  serious 
readers,  who  had  ignored  him  as  a romancer:  its 
accuracy,  its  clearness  of  style,  and  its  safe  judg- 
ments have  given  it  place  in  all  historic  libraries. 
Two  succeeding  books,  of  a more  jjopular  cast, 
which  grew  out  of  Irving’s  study  of  Spanish  chron- 
icles, were  the  “Conquest  of  Granada ” (1829)  and 
the  “ Alhambra  ” tales  (1832).  This  last  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  author’s  en  joyable  occupancy,  by  favor  of 
the  governor,  of  a suite  of  rooms  in  the  old  Moor- 
ish palace  in  the  summer  of  1829.  There  is  in  it 
pleasant  description  of  his  surroundings  there — 
the  towers,  the  courts,  the  dusky-eved  attendants — 
wit  h a fantastic  dressing  up  of  old  ^Moorish  legends. 
The  “Granada”  chronicle  is  a romantic  narrative 
of  the  actual  struggles  which  belonged  to  the 
Moorish  subjugation  in  Spain.  It  was  while  a 
resident  of  the  Alhambra,  in  1829.  that.  Irving  re- 
ceived news  of  his  appointment  to  the  post  of  sec- 
retary of  legation  in  London.  With  some  hesi- 
tancy he  accepted,  bade  adieu  to  his  Spanish 
friends,  and  went  to  a pleasant  renewal  of  his  old 
alliances  in  England,  lie  passed  three  years  there, 
taking  to  diplomatic  lines  of  life  not  ungraciously, 
and  making  new  friendships ; and  with  a medal  of 
the  Royal  society  of  literature  (1830).  a doctorate 
from  Oxford  (1831),  and  other  enviable  honors,  he 
sailed  for  New  York  in  1832.  after  seventeen  years 
of  absence.  The  greeting  that  met  him  was  most 
marked  and  sincere;  even  the  stammering  hesi- 
tancy with  which  he  met  it,  at  a public  dinner, 
provoked  new  cheers  of  hearty  welcome.  Neither 
diplomacy  nor  great  literary  successes  had  spoiled 
his  modesty. 

It  was  at  this  (>eriod  that  he  purchased  and 
put  in  shaj»c  the  stone  cottage  that  formed  his 
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after-home,  and  that  of  his  brother  and  nieces,  at  ' 
Sunnyside,  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  Hut  the  travelling  habit  was  strong 
upon  him,  and  within  a year  he  was  away  upon  the 
prairies,  the  trip  having  delightful  outcome  there- 
after in  his  “Tour  on  the  Prairies”  (1835).  A 
friendly  association,  too,  with  John  Jacob  Astor,  at 
whose  home  on  Harlem  river  he  spent  much  time, 
resulted  in  the  compilation,  in  conjunction  with 
his  nephew  Pierre,  of  the  records  of  “ Astoria  ” (2 
vols..  Philadelphia,  1836).  This  was  followed  by 
the  “ Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville  ” (1837). 


A project  for  writing  a history  of  Mexico  that  he 
had  long  entertained  was  given  up  on  learning,  in 
1839.  that  William  H.  Prescott  was  engaged  upon 
the  theme.  A temporary  association  with  the 
“ Knickerbocker  Magazine  ” liecntne  the  occasion 
of  putting  to  press  a few  papers  of  various  quality, 
which  served  later  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  a book 
of  miscellany,  called  “Wolfert’s  Roost  ” (New 
York,  1854).  In  the  year  1842,  while  Irving  was 
living  quietly  at.  Sunnyside,  he  was  apfMiinted  by 
President  Tyler,  at  t he’  instance  of  Daniel  Webster, 
then  secretary  of  state,  minister  to  Spain.  The 
United  States  senate  promptly  confirmed  the  ap- 
pointment, and  the  whole  country  gave  a quick  and 
loud  approval.  The  uuthor,  aged  fifty-nine,  and  be- 
ginning to  feel  somewhat  the  weight  of  years,  was 
reluctant  to  leave  home;  but  the  expenses  of  his 
household  were  large;  all  his  earlier  books  were 
out  of  print  and  bringing  no  revenue;  his  vest ed 
property  was  tied  up  largely  in  non-|iaying  stocks 
or  lands;  his  purjiosc  of  engaging  upon  the  “ Life 
of  Washington  ” might,  he  thought,  find  execution 
in  Madrid.  He  accepted,  therefore,  and  in  a letter 
from  Paris,  on  the  way  to  his  |mst,  he  says:  “I  am 
somewhat  of  a philosopher,  so  I shall  endeavor  to 
resign  myself  to  the  splendor  of  courts  and  the 
conversation  of  courtiers,  comforting  myself  with 
the  thought  that  the  time  will  arrive  when  I shall 
once  more  return  to  sweet  little  Sunnyside.  to  l>c 
able  to  sit  on  a stone  fence  and  talk  alsmt  jM>litics 
and  rural  affairs  with  neighbor  Forkel  and  Uncle 
Brom  ( Ebenezer].”  His  residence  of  four  years 
at  the  court  of  Sjiain  was  uneventful;  but  his 
letters  of  that  period  afford  interesting  glimpses 
of  the  young  queen,  of  Christina,  of  Kspartero,  of 
Narvaez,  of  the  insurrections  of  1843.  Even  his 
diplomatic  correspondence  shows  at  times  the  old 
glow  that  belonged  to  his  Andalusian  life.  He 
was  never  weaned  from  a yearning  fondness  for 
the  atmosphere  of  Spain,  for  the  dark-eyed  women, 
and  for  the  proud  grandees  that  once  gave  dignity 
to  its  history.  Little  was  accomplished,  however,  in 
these  years  ujhui  his  “ Life  of  Washington.”  Over 
and  over,  in  his  private  letters,  he  lamented  his 
literary  inactivity:  but  the  round  of  diplomatic 
courtesies  and  the  larger  round  of  friendly  stnuuli- 
tieft  were  in  the  way  of  methodic  work.  Uncertain 
health,  too,  compelled  repeuted  absences,  and  seri- 


ously interfered  with  that  old  blitbene**- 
under  which  only  his  best  work  could  fin-i 
plishment. 

Resigning  his  post  some  months  befnr* 
pointment  of  his  successor,  he  returned  to  • 
ed  States,  reaching  his  home  of  Sunnysnl* 
tember,  1846,  whi  n*  thirteen  years  ' a 
still  remained  f*»r  him.  One  of  his  firs: 
arrival  was  to  enlarge  the  country  hone  m 
it  ample  for  a h<  -uschold  which,  by  his  j 
sistence,now  included  his  brother  Ebetn 
family.  The  squat  tower,  with  its  i 
roof,  added  at  this  time,  is  |>erhn|Mtthc  a 
architectural  feature  of  the  homes!* 
were  periodic  dashes  from  year  to  year  « 
delayed  “Life  .»f  Washington”;  and 
agreement  with  George  P.  Putnam — a 
energetic  publisher  of  New  York,  w l 
fast  friend — demanded  revision  of  all  I 
works  for  a new  and  uniform  editi 
1848-’50).  This  enterprise  proved  ext 
successful,  and  Irving  was  induced  t 
older  books  a Life  of  Mahomet  and  1, 
ors”  (1849-’5<> . whirh  had  been  long 
his  mind,  but  not  of  the  author- 
“Life  of  Goldsmith  " (1849) — this  la*' 
tension  of  a 'ketch  that  Was  nriginn.H 
the  Paris  (Bawdry)  library  of  Bntfcl  f 
offered  a stlbjeei  which  was  at  on*  M 
Irving’s  tastes  and  >ympnt  hies.  It.  , 
biography,  and  sparkles  throughout  jn 
thor's  best  touches.  In  1852  he  wri 
of  Washington  * lags  and  drags  hea 
age  had  l**gun  to  tell  seriously  upot 
he  find  in  his  st  ud  v of  old  home  r I 
turesque  aspe<  t>  which  so  kindled  h I 
in  his  former  gropings  among  the  i 
Spanish  chronicle**.  Vet  he  put  nn  I ^ 
the  work  and  a clear  licud ; but  i J 
1855  that  the  first  volume  appeared  9 
received;  but  it  wn>  easy  to  see  thal  ] 
author  and  for  his  past  triumphs 
erable  force  to  tin*  encomiums  besta 
new  work.  At  the  close  of  1855  tf 
ume  appears  I : the  third  in  1854| 

1857;  the  fifth  drugged  wearily.  ■ 
things  to  piece**."  he  says,  “and  cou 
together  again.  ' *•  A streak  of  old 

upon  him;  In*  had  “wearisome  u 
work;  his  asthma  was  very  nfili* 
counted  seventy-five:  nor  was  it  ids 
less  than  a twelvemonth  of  his  dear 
and  last  volume  up|N*ared.  The 
not  been  such  as  favor  vigorous  lit/ 
must  go  hack  to  the  days  of  his  fu 
vigor  to  measure  his  true  forces.  1 
“ Washington  “ there  i>  a clear,  |>at. 
distinguished  \uieriean  lender,  w.- 
t ran  scripts  of  tin*  battles,  sagm  < 
great  fairness,  and  sturdy  A merit 
there  is  no  stieli  strong  grasp  <4 
such  sustained  \igor«*f  treatment 
with  his  earlier  works  or  with  pa 

There  were  no  finaneial  anxieties 
later  years;  the  revenue  from  his 
large;  he  could  and  did  make  his  4 
more  lavish  ; hi'  hospitalities  wen 
he  loved  the  part  of  entertain*  i 
His  mode  of  living  showed  a quit 
was  never  ostentatious.  At  the  In  » 
cheered  by  tin*  pr.  **enee  of  old  frit  r 
bubbled  over  wit  h young  vivaofin  - 
ing  brow  and  a whimsical  light  n < 
and  exalted  e\ - i\  -ally  of  his  hum*  ii 
drives  and  ch« ••  ry  smiles  of  greet 
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to  the  knowledge  of  nil  the  neighborhood.  When 
ho  died,  the  grief  there  was  universal  and  sincere. 
On  the  day  of  his  funeral  (1  Dec.,  1859).  a remark- 
ably mild  day  for  the  season,  the  village  shops 
were  closed  and  draped  in  mourning,  and  both 
sides  of  the  high-road  leading  from  the  church,  of 
which  he  had  been  warden,  to  tho  grave  by  Sleepy 
Hollow,  where  his  body  lies,  were  black  with  the 
throngs  of  those  who  had  come  from  far  and  near 
to  do  honor  to  his  memory.  We  cannot  class 
Washington  Irving  among  those  strenuous  souls 
who  delve  new  channels  for  thought ; his  touch  in 
literature  is  of  a gentler  sort.  We  may  safely, 
however,  count  him  the  best  beloved  among  Amer- 
ican authors — his  character  was  so  clean,  his  lan- 
guage so  full  of  grace,  his  sympathies  so  true  and 
wide,  and  his  humor  so  genuine  And  abounding. 
After  his  death  appeared  his  “ Life  and  Ijotters,” 
edited  by  his  nephew,  who  also  collected  and  edited 
his  “Spanish  Papers  and  other  Miscellanies"  (3 
vols.,  i860).  During  Irving's  lifetime,  300,000  vol- 
umes of  his  works  were  sold  in  the  United  States, 
and  from  his  death  till  the  present  time  (1887)  the 
annual  sale  has  averaged  30,000  volumes.  Of  the 
portraits  of  Irving,  that  by  his  friend,  Gilbert 
stuart  Newton,  painted  in  1820,  was  most  es- 
teemed by  the  family,  and  best  liked  by  the  au- 
thor. Tho  portrait  by  John  Vandcrlyn,  painted 
in  1805,  that  by  John  Wesley  Jarvis,  in  1810.  and 
that  by  Charles  Martin,  an  English  artist,  in 
1851,  are  well  known  by  engravings.  The  Jarvis 
ieture  was  considered  excellent,  and  with  the 
ust  by  Hall  Hughes,  which  is  also  good,  is  still 
preserved  at  the  Irving  homestead  of  Sunuyside. 
Portraits  by  Escacena,  painted  in  Seville,  Spain,  in 
1829,  by  Vogel  in  Dresden  in  1828,  ami  uy  Foy 
in  Paris  in  1824.  which  are  named  in  Pierre  Ir- 
ving's biography,  are  not  known  by  engravings,  nor 
has  their  present  ownership  been  traced.  Sir  David 
Wilkie's  sketch  of  **  Washington  Irving  consulting 
the  Archives  of  Cordova"  (25  April,  1828),  which 
forms  the  frontispiece  to  one  of  Wilkie's  published 
volumes,  can  hardly  be  considered  a likeness.  The 
steel  portrait  that  accompanies  this  article  is  from 
a photograph.  Busts  of  Irving  have  been  set  up  in 
Central  park  and  in  Prospect  park,  Brooklyn.  The 
latest  edition  of  Irving's  works  is  that  published  in 
New  York  (27  vols.,  12rao,  1884-*6).  A tabulates!  list 
of  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  thu  Author's 
life  ami  writings  appeared  in  tho  “reference  lists" 
of  the  Providence  public  library  for  April,  1883. 
In  the  same  year  was  founded  a Washington  Irving 
association  at  Tarrytown,  which  commemorated 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  author’s  birth  by 
a public  meeting  and  addresses,  of  which  record 
was  male  in  a memorial  volume  (New  York,  1884). 
The  standard  life  of  Irving  is  that  by  his  nephew, 
Pierre  M.  Irving  (4  vols.,  1832- ’3;  memorial  ed.,  4to, 
1883;  German  abridgment  by  Adolph  I^ann.  Ber- 
lin, 1870).  See  also  William  C.  Bryant’s  address 
before  the  New  York  historical  society  (New  York, 
i860);  that  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow  before  the 
Massachusetts  historical  society,  published  in  its 
**  Proceedings”  (Boston.  1830):  ’**  Irvingiana ” (New 
York,  I860);  Charles  Dudley  Wnrner’s  “Life  of 
Irving"  in  the  **  American  Men  of  Letters"  series 
(Boston,  1881);  and  James  Grant  Wilson’s  “ Bryant 
and  his  Friends"  (New  York,  1883). — His  brother, 
William,  merchant,  b.  in  New  York  city,  15  Aug., 
173*1 ; d.  there.  9 Nov.,  1821.  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits,  and  from  1787  till  1791  was  a fur-trader 
with  the  Indians  on  the  Mohawk  river,  residing  at 
Johnstown  and  Caughnawaga,  N.  Y.  In  1793  he 
settled  in  New  York  city,  and  married  a sister  of 
James  K.  Paulding,  one  of  the  authors  of  “.Salma- 


gundi." In  the  preparation  of  the  latter  work  he 
took  an  active  part,  contributing  most  of  the  politi- 
cal pieces  “ from  the  mill  of  Pindar  Cockloft/’  He 
also  furnished  hints  and  sketches  for  several  of  the 
prose  articles,  as  the  letters  of  “Mustapha"  in 
Nos.  5 and  14,  which  were  elaborated  by  his  brother 
Washington.  His  extensive  experience,  combined 
with  his  wit  and  genial  manners,  made  his  house  a 
literary  centre,  and  although  his  poetical  and  other 
contributions  to“  Salmagundi,”  if  issued  separately, 
would  have  given  him  a distinct  place  among 
American  humorists,  he  was  entirely  unambitious 
of  literary  fame.  He  was  elected  to  congress  three 
times  as  a Democrat,  serving  from  22  Jan.,  1814.  till 
1818.  when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  declining 
health. — Another  brother,  Peter,  author,  b.  in 
New  York  city,  30  Oct.,  1771;  d.  there,  27  June, 
1838,  was  graduated  as  a physician  in  Columbia  in 
1794,  but  never  practised  his  profession.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1802,  he  began  the  publication  of  the  “Morn- 
ing Chronicle,"  a Democratic  newspaper,  which 
advocated  the  election  of  Aaron  Burr  to  the  presi- 
dency. Among  the  contributors  were  the  editor’s 
brothers,  Washington  and  John  Treat,  J.  K.  Paul- 
ding, William  A.  I)uer,  and  Randolph  Bunner.  In 
1807  he  travelled  in  Europe,  and  on  his  return 
projected,  with  his  brother  Washington,  tho  work 
that  the  latter  developed  into  “ Knickerbocker’s 
History  of  New  York.  He  again  visited  Europe 
in  1809.  established  himself  in  business  there,  and 
remained  until  1833.  During  his  residence  abroad 
he  published  “ Giovanni  Sbogarro,  a Venetian 
Tale”  (New  York,  1820). — Another  brother,  John 
Treat,  lawyer,  b.  in  New  York  city  in  1778:  d. 
there,  18  March,  1838.  was  graduated  at  Columbia 
in  1798.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bur, 
and  from  1817  until  his  death  served  as  presiding 
lodge  of  the  New  York  court  of  common  pleas. 
By  his  contributions  to  his  brother's  “Chronicle” 
he  acquired  some  reputation  through  his  poetical 
attacks  on  his  political  opjionents.  “ He  was,"  says 
the  biographer  of  Washington  Irving,  “a  man  of 
perfect  uprightness  and  great  refinement  of  char- 
acter, and  enjoyed  through  life  the  high  respect  of 
tho  community.  In  his  earlier  days  he  hau  some- 
thing of  a literary  turn,  which,  however,  was  soon 
quenched  under  the  dry  details  of  the  law  and  the 
resolute  fidelity  with  which  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  claims  of  his  profession.” — William’s  son, 
Pierre  M unroe,  lawyer,  b.  in  1803;  d.  in  New 
York  city,  11  Feb.,  1873.  was  graduated  at  Colum- 
bia in  1821.  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
l>ar.  Meeting  his  uncle,  Washington,  in  Spain  in 
1823,  during  a “youthful  tour  of  Europe,  ’ he,  at 
the  latter’s  request,  took  charge  of  the  work  of  get- 
ting the  “Lire  of  Columbus”  correctly  through 
the  press  in  London.  Subsequently  he  acted  as 
his  uncle’s  literary  assistant,  managed  his  business 
affairs,  and  attended  him  in  his  last  illness.  Some 
years  before  his  death,  Washington  Irving  appoint- 
ed Pierre  his  biographer,  ami  in  1832-’3  the  latter 
mblishcd  “The  Life  and  letters  of  Washington 
rving"(New  York),  lie  also  edited  his  uncle's 
“ Spanish  Papers  and  Other  Miscellanies  ” (1833). — 
Theixlore,  educator,  son  of  Washington’s  brother, 
Eljenezcr,  b.  in  New  York  city,  9 May.  1809;  d. 
there,  20  Dec..  1880.  joined  bis  uncle  in  Spain,  and 
remained  three  years  abroad,  attending  lectures 
and  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  modem  lan- 
guages. He  subsequently  read  law  in  London  and 
New  York.  In  18:13  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
history  and  belles-lettres  in  Geneva  (now  Holmrt) 
college,  where  he  remained  until  1848,  when  he 
accepted  the  corresponding  chair  in  the  Free 
academy  (now  College  of  the  city)  of  New  York. 
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This  he  resigned  in  May,  1852,  and  two  years  later, 
having  studied  theology,  was  ordained  a priest  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  Ho  became 
rector  of  Christ  church.  Bay  Ridge,  Long  Island, 
and  for  several  years  had  charge  of  St.  Andrew's 
and  afterward  of  Ascension  parish,  Staten  island. 
In  1874  he  again  engaged  in  teaching,  becoming 
rector  of  a young  lathes’  school  in  New  York  city. 
He  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Columbia  fn 
1837,  and  that  of  LL.  I).  from  Union  in  1851.  Be- 
sides contributing  frequently  to  periodical  litera- 
ture, Mr.  Irving  was  tno  author  of  “The  Conquest 
of  Florida  by  Ilernundo  de  Soto”  (Philadelphia 
and  London.  1835;  revised  ed.,  uniform  with  the 
collective  edition  of  Washington  Irving’s  works, 
New  York  and  London,  1851);  “The  Fountain  of 
Living  Waters ’’(New  York,  1854;  4th  ed.,  1855); 
“Tiny  Footfalls”  (1869);  and  “More  than  Con- 
queror” (1873). — John  Treat’s  son,  John  Treat, 
author,  b.  in  New  York  city,  2 Dec.,  1812,  was 
graduated  at  Columbia  in  1829,  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  is  the  author  of 
“Sketches  in  an  Expedition  to  the  Pawnee  Tribes”  j 
(2  vols.,  Philadelphia  and  London,  1835) : “ Hawk 
Chief”  (Philadelphia  and  London,  1886);  “The 
Attorney  ” and  “ Harry  Harson,  or  the  Benevolent 
Bachelor,”  the  last  two  being  first  published  in  the 
“ Knickerbocker  Magazine”  over  the  signature  of 
“John  Quod”  in  1842-’3;  and  “The  Van  Gelder 
Papers  and  Other  Sketches”  (New  York,  1887). 

IRWIN,  Jared,  statesman,  h.  in  Mecklenburg 
countv,  N.  C.,  in  1750;  d.  in  Union,  Washington 
co.f  Ga.,  1 March,  1818.  He  removed  in  early 
boyhood  with  his  parents  to  Burke  county,  Ga., 
was  an  anient,  patriot,  and  served  in  a Georgia 
regiment  during  the  last  four  years  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  afterward  commanding  a detach- 
ment of  Georgia  militia  on  the  frontier,  and  against 
the  Creek  Indians.  About  1788  he  removed  to 
Washington  county,  Ga.,  was  a member  of  the  first 
legislature  that  convened  after  the  independence 
of  the  colonies  was  established,  was  in  that  body 
almost  continuously,  except  while  ho  was  governor 
for  the  state,  from  1790  till  1811,  and  frequently 
was  president  of  the  senate.  He  was  a member  of 
the  State  constitutional  conventions  of  1789,  1795. 
and  1798,  and  was  president  of  the  last  named.  In 
1790  ho  became  governor,  and  his  administra- 
tion was  marked  by  the  rescinding  of  the  “ Yazoo 
law  ” that  had  been  passed  by  a previous  corrupt 
legislature.  He  was  re-elected  governor  in  1800. 

IRWIN,  John,  naval  officer,  b.  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, 15  April,  1832.  He  was  commissioned  mid- 
shipman in  1847,  passed  midshipman  in  1853, 
lieutenant  in  1855,  captain  in  1875,  and  commo- 
dore in  1880.  During  the  civil  war  he  served  on 
the  frigate  “ Wabash  ” at  the  battle  of  Port  Royal, 
and  with  a detachment  of  officers  and  seamen  of 
the  ship  participated  in  the  bombardment  ami 
capture  of  Fort  Pulaski.  His  conduct  on  this  , 
occasion  was  commended  in  the  official  report.  He  | 
is  now  (1887)  senior  member  of  fhe  l>oard  of  in- 
spection in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

IRWIN,  John  Scull,  banker,  b.  in  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  4 April,  1825.  He  was  graduated  at  the  West- 
ern university  of  Pennsylvania  in  18-12,  and  in 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1847.  He  practised  till  1853,  when  he  abandoned 
the  medical  profession  on  account  of  failing  health, 
and  entered  a banking-house  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
continuing  in  that  business  for  twenty  years.  In 
1865  he  became  treasurer  of  the  Fort  Wayne  school 
board,  and  in  1875  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools,  and  a member  of  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion. On  resigning  from  the  board  of  trustees  of 


' Indiana  university  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
He  is  a member  of  the  national  council  of  the  Edu- 
cation association,  and  has  been  active  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 

IRWIN,  Mathew,  soldier,  h.  in  Ireland  in 
1740;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  10  March,  1800.  He 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1767.  and  was 
a successful  importer  in  Philadelphia  till  the  lie- 
ginning  of  the  Revolution,  when  he  entered  the 
army  as  captain  and  quartermaster  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania line.  He  served  in  various  capacities 
until  1783,  and  in  December,  1777,  when  the  army 
at  Valley  Forge  was  destitute  of  clothing  and  pro- 
visions. was  one  of  sixty  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
to  provide  funds  for  its  temporary  support,  his  sub- 
scription l>eing  £5,000.  In  1785  he  became  re- 
corder of  Philadelphia,  and  from  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  of  1790  was  master  of  rolls  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  until  his  death. — His  son, 
Thomas,  jurist,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  22  Feb.,  1785; 
d.  in  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  14  May,  1870,  was  educated 
at  Franklin  college,  I*a..  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  his  father,  who  left  a heavily  encumbered 
estate,  was  not  graduated.  In  1804  he  became 
editor  of  the  “ Philadelphia  Repository,”  studied 
law,  and  in  1808  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  fn  this 
year  he  accepted  an  appointment  in  the  Italian 
department  at  Natchitoches,  La.,  and  also  prac- 
tised law  there  for  two  years.  Failure  of  health 
necessitating  his  return  in  1810,  he  settled  in 
Uniontown,  Fayette  co.,  N.  Y.,  was  a member  of 
the  legislature  in  1824-’0,  and  during  his  term  of 
office  framed  the  bill  for  the  extension  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad.  In  1828  he  was 
elec  tea  to  congress  as  a Democrat,  serving  till  his 
appointment  in  1830  as  judge  of  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  which  office  he  held  till  his 
death.  Ilis  opinion  regarding  the  fugitive-slave 
act  of  1850  hail  a large  circulation. 

IRWIN,  Nathaniel,  clergyman,  b.  in  Faggs 
Manor,  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  17  Oct.,  1756:  d.  in 
Bucks  county.  Pa.,  3 March,  1812.  He  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1770,  was  ordained  to 
the  Presbvterian  ministry  in  1774,  and  was  pastor 
of  the  ^eshuminy  church,  Bucks  countv.  Pa, 
from  that  year  until  his  death.  He  was  clerk  of 
the  “old  synod  ” in  1781-’5,  and  moderator  of  the 
encral  assembly  in  1801.  Mr.  Irwin  was  the 
rst  to  encourage  John  Fitch,  the  steamboat 
builder,  and  the  inventor’s  autobiography,  which 
is  now  in  the  Philadelphia  library  in  manuscript, 
is  addressee!  “to  the  Itev.  Nathaniel  Irwin.” 
Irwin  combined  great  business  shrewdness  with 
devotion  to  his  profession,  and  was  an  eloquent 
orator.  He  exercised  much  influence  in  weal 
polities,  and  a caricature,  printed  at  the  time  of  the 
location  of  the  Bucks  county  court-house,  repre- 
sents him  without  his  hut  and  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
striving  with  all  his  might  to  pull  the  building 
in  the  direction  of  Doylestown. 

IRWIN,  William,  governor  of  California,  h 
, in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  in  1827;  d.  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  15  March,  1886.  He  was  graduated  at 
Marietta  college  in  1848,  and,  after  teaching  for 
I three  years  at  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  and  holding  ® 
tutorship  at  Marietta,  went  to  Chicago,  where  he 
read  law  for  a few  months.  After  passing  two  years 
in  Oregon,  he  settled  in  Siskiyou  county.  Cal.,  and 
engaged  in  mining,  lumbering,  and  publishing  a 
newspaper.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  as  * 
Democrat  in  1861,  was  its  president  pro  temport 
during  his  second  term,  in  1874  became  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  in  1875  governor  of  California. 

I R WING,  Mary  Katie,  English  adventure* 

I b.  in  the  island  of  Guernsey  in  1678;  d.  in  Pori 
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Royal.  Jamaica,  in  1721.  Her  parents  kept  a 
sailors’  boarding-house.  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
she  eloped  with  a boy  named  William  Read, 
dressed  iu  her  brothers  clothes,  and  with  Read 
shipped  as  a sailor  on  a merchantman  that  was  ap- 
parently bound  for  the  West  Indies.  The  ship 
proved  to  be  a slaver,  and  was  captured  near  Tor- 
tuga* island  by  buccaneers,  who  murdered  the 
crew,  except  a few  who  enlisted  among  them. 
William  and  Mary  were  spared  for  tbair  youth, 
and  served  four  years  with  the  pirates,  who  would 
have  remained  in  ignorance  of  Mary’s  sex  but  for 
a wound  she  received  in  an  engagement  with  a 
Spanish  man-of-war.  When  her  wound  was  healed 
she  resumed  female  attire,  but  her  position  in  the 
ship  became  unbearable,  as  on  her  account  quar- 
rels spread  among  the  crew,  in  which,  in  1695. 
young  Read  lost  his  life,  and  in  1696  she  agreed  to 
marry  his  murderer,  the  second  mate  of  the  ship, 
named  Harry  Walter.  They  lived  afterward  several 
rears  in  Panama,  where  they  kept  a lodging-house, 
W after  Walter’s  death,  in  1707,  Mary  resumed 
man’s  attire,  and  armed  a privateer,  with  which 
she  ransacked  and  pillaged  Lcs  Caves  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  the  coasts  of  Venezuela  and  Jamaica, 
securing  large  spoils.  She  soon  became  famous 
among  the  corsairs,  as  she  coolly  murdered  those 
who  fell  into  her  hands,  Iwasting  that  she  bad  her- 
self slaughtered  600  Spaniards.  At  last  a man-of- 
war  was  specially  despatched  from  New  Spain  to 
capture  her.  and,  after  eluding  pursuit  for  months 
she  was  taken  near  Jamaica,  with  the  aid  of  an 
English  ship,  and  hanged  in  that  Island. 

ISAACS,  Samuel  Myer,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Leeuwanlen,  Holland,  4 Jan.,  1864;  d.  in  New 
York  citv,  19  May  1878.  Ue  went  to  London 
with  his  family  in  1814,  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  a New  York  syna- 
gogue in  1839,  and, 
on  a division  iu  the 
congregation  in  1845, 
a new  body  was  or- 
ganized, of  which  he 
was  minister  until  his 
death.  Mr.  Isaacs  was 
successful  in  arous- 
ing his  community  to 
philanthropic  work, 
and  he  was  among 
the  first  to  labor  for 
the  establishment  of 
Jewish  institutions  in 
Now  York,  like  the 
Mount  Sinai  hospi- 
I ~ ^ ^ tal,  the  Hebrew  frve 

. (7  Si-  ^ ^ schools,  and  the  Unit- 

ed Hebrew  charities. 
Re  was  a popular  speaker,  and  was  often  called  to 
consecrate  synagogues  throughout  the  country,  and 
was  a frequent  orator  at  public  assemblies.  In 
1857  he  established  the  “Jewish  Messenger,"  as  an 
organ  of  conservative  Judaism,  and  advocated  his 
views  with  warmth  and  abilit  y.  He  was  a life-long 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Sir  Moses  Monteflore. 
A brief  biography  of  him  was  published  by  his 
sons  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  “Jew- 
ish Messenger  ” in  January,  1882. 

ISAM  BERT,  Henry  (£-zam'-bair'),  French  sol- 
dier, b.  in  t’ahors  in  1749;  d.  in  Santo  Domingo 
tn  December,  1800.  He  served  in  the  colonial 
troops  from  1709  till  1792,  and  commanded  the 
Royal  Martinique  regiment  in  Santo  Domingo  at 
“>e  beginning  of  the  French  revolution  in  1789. 
Retook  an  active  part  in  the  repression  of  the 
troubles  that  the  new  democratic  principles  caused 


in  the  island  among  the  slaves,  advising  the  sum- 
mary execution  of  the  rioters,  and  sometimes  de- 
nying them  even  a trial.  He  was  recalled  in  1792, 
and  imprisoned  during  the  reign  of  terror  on  sus- 
picion of  being  a royalist : but  the  downfall  of 
Robespierre,  which  happened  the  day  before  his 
proposed  execution,  saved  him.  and  he  was  after- 
ward released.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the 
council  of  the  ancients  in  1796.  but  was  again  ar- 
rested and  transported,  with  other  distinguished 
victims  of  the  reaction,  to  Guiana.  His  faithful 
wife,  a creole  of  Martinique,  joined  him.  and  he 
bought  an  estate  to  avert  suspicion,  but  in  June. 
1798,  escaped  to  the  Dutch  city  of  Paramaribo 
and  sailed  for  Ijondon.  Having  obtained  his  par- 
don in  the  following  year,  Isambert  returned  to 
France,  where  Bonaparte  reinstated  him  in  the 
army  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  attached 
him  to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Roc  ham  beau,  who  was 
preparing  to  sail  for  Santo  Domingo.  There  he 
distinguished  himself  against  the  rebel  negroes, 
and  was  killed  in  an  engagement  near  Fayes.  He 
published  “ Journal  dea  fails  relatifs  a la  joumJe 
du  18  fruetidor. du  transport,  dusejour  et  de  I’eva- 
si»m  de*  deputies*,  sum  d’un  abrege  historique 
sur  la  Guiane  Fra  incise  ” (2  roia,  London.  17991, 
and  “ Histoine*  de  Saint  Domingue.  l'clement  noir 
et  la  colonisation  Frangaise”  (Smnimari,  1798). 

ISEL1N,  Jacob  Christian  (c -ze-leent,  Swiss 
explorer,  b.  in  Basle  in  1753;  d.  in  Freiburg  in 
1811.  He  studied  in  Geneva,  and  was  professor  of 
history  in  the  University  of  Basle,  when,  in  17H5, 
he  inherited  a large  estate  from  an  uncle,  and  re- 
solved to  explore  the  New  World.  He  visited  the 
Canary  islands,  Brazil,  rhili.  Peru,  the  Marquesas 
islands.  Pomata,  and  Tahiti,  arid  afterward  went 
by  land  from  California  to  Texas,  descended 
thence  to  Mexico  and  via  the  isthmus  of  Panama 
to  South  America,  where  he  remained  altogether 
twenty-two  years.  He  returned  in  1806  to  Kuro|»e 
with  a large  number  of  documents,  maps,  and 
notes,  which  he  deposited  in  the  public  library  of 
his  native  town,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  researches  among  the  public  libraries  of 
Europe,  thus  gathering  a huge  collection  of  origi- 
nal documents  on  America.  He  publi*hed  “Ana- 
lecta Peruviana  sea  genera  et  species  pluntarum  in 
Peruvia  crescentiurn  ” (2  vols.,  Geneva,  1806); 
“ Monografia  de  las  vot  es  compuestas  de  Chile ” 
(2  vols.,  Basle,  1809);  “Ascencion  du  Piehineha  et 
Chimborazo”  (Geneva,  1810);  “I)u  mouvement 
religieuse  dans  l’Ameriqiie  du  Sud"  (Basle,  1800) ; 
“ Histoire  de  la  eonquete  et  de  In  domination 
Espagnole  dans  l'Amerique  du  Sud.”  which  was 
for  a long  time  a standard  work  on  the  conquests 
and  explorations  of  Euroj*oan  ml  vent  urers  (6  vols., 
Basle.  1811.  with  charts). 

ISERT,  Paul  Edmond  (e'-zert),  Danish  trav- 
eller, b.  in  Copenhagen  in  1757;  d.  in  Guinea, 
Africa,  in  1789.  He  went  to  Africa  in  17811  in  the 
capacity  of  chief  surgeon,  resided  for  three  years 
at  Fort  Christ iansborg,  on  the  Guinea  coast,  and 
after  exploring  the  country  of  the  Ashantoes  ein- 
I larked  on  a slaver  ImmiucI  for  the  Antilles.  During 
the  voyage  a part  of  the  negroes  revolted,  and  he 
was  dangerously  wounded.  He  landed  at  Santa 
Cruz,  visited  successively  St.  Kustache,  Guade- 
loupe, Martinique,  Porto  Rico,  and  Cuba,  and 
sailed  for  Euro|ie  in  1788.  He  was  afterward  sent 
to  Africa  by  the  Danish  government  to  found  a 
colony  on  an  island  in  the  river  Volta,  He  pub- 
lished “ Reise  nacli  Guinea  und  den  Caraibisehon 
Inscln”  (Copenhagen,  1788;  reprinted  at  Berlin 
and  Leipsic,  1790;  and  translated  into  Danish, 
Swedish,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  French.  Paris,  1798). 
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ISHAM,  Jiruh,  soldier,  b.  in  Colchester, Conn., 
in  May,  1778 : dL  in  New  London,  Conn.,  8 Oct,, 
1842.  FI  is  father,  (’apt.  John  Ishain,  was  a Revo- 
lutionary officer,  and  often  a member  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  state.  The  son  was  graduate! 
at  Yale  in  1*797,  studied  law  with  David  Daggett 
and  John  G.  Brainard,  and  established  himself  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New  London  in 
180(1.  Ho  occupied  many  local  offices  of  public 
trust,  was  at  one  time  mayor  of  New  I*mdon.  state's 
attorney  for  New  London  county  from  1833  till 
1842,  and  front  1840  till  his  death  was  judge  of 
probate  for  New  Ixmdon  district.  During  the  war 
of  1812  with  Great  Britain  he  commanded  at.  the 
bombardment  of  Stonington. 

ISLES.  Andr6  (eel),  Chevalier  des,  French  ad- 
venturer, b.  in  Dieppe  in  1580 ; d.  in  Florida  in  1565. 
Ad  mi  ml  Coligny,  having  resolved  to  secure  lands 
in  America,  when?  the  French  Protestants  could  be 
at  liberty  to  enjoy  their  religion,  gave  Des  Isles 
in  1560  two  vessels,  with  orders  to  discover  some 
convenient  locality  not  occupied  by  Euroi)ean  set- 
tlers. Sailing  from  Dieppe  in  May,  1560,  he  was 
driven  by  storms  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  land- 
ed in  July  near  a cape,  which  ho  named  French 
cape  and  which  Is  now  known  as  Cape  San  Juan. 
He  discovered  on  5 Aug.  the  river  Kovalo,  built 
a fort,  and,  leaving  twenty  men  to  hold  it,  re- 
turned to  France.  The  result  of  the  expedition 
greatly  pleased  Admiral  Coligny,  but  religious  dis- 
sensions prevented  him  from  sending  another  expe- 
dition before  1562,  when  he  appointed  CapL  Ribaut 
governor  of  the  proposed  colonies,  and  gave  him 
three  ships  carrying  600  emigrants.  Des  Isles  ac- 
companied the  cxjMHlition,  and  acted  as  Ribaut's 
lieutenant.  They  found  the  fort  destroyed  and  its 
garrison  dead,  but.  rebuilt  it  and  named  it  Fort 
Royal,  and  Des  Isles  was  left  in  command  of  the 
place  with  250  men.  Kiliaut  returned  from  France 
in  the  following  year  with  a reinforcement  of  800 
men,  but  Coligny  hail  appointed  a new  commander 
for  Fort  Royal,  the  Count  of  I>audonniere,  and  his 
arrival  caused  trouble.  Des  Isles,  supported  by 
Ribaut,  refused  to  relinquish  the  fort,  and  when 
he  was  compelled  to  do  so  established  a new  colony 
at.  the  mouth  of  Toubachire.  Everything  prospered 
at  first,  but  soon  hostilities  began  between  the  ri- 
vals, ami  when  Ribaut  returned  with  re-enforce- 
ments in  1565,  he  found  the  French  reduced  to 
about  125  men.  He  pucified  the  captains,  and 
went  on  an  exploration  of  the  coast,  but  during  his 
absence  the  Spanish,  under  Menendex,  attacked 
Fort  Royal,  and  Lnudonniere.  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  Des  Isles,  signed  a capitulation,  which  the 
Spaniards  violated,  massacring  all  the  French. 

ISO  ART,  Lou  I*.  (e-zo-nhr),  Spanish  mission- 
ary, b.  in  Burgundy  in  1599 ; d.  in  San  Jose,  Para- 
guay, in  1640.  He  became  a Jesuit  in  1624.  went 
to  Buenos  Ayres  in  the  following  year,  and  in 
1627  was  attached  to  the  missions  of  the  Caro 
forests,  between  Yuvi  and  Pi  rati  ni  rivers.  He 
found  there  about.  500  Indian  families,  which  he 
civilized  and  established  in  a village.  Five  years 
later  his  superiors  sent  him  to  a larger  field  of 
labor  among  the  Tupi  and  Mamelo  Indians,  who 
had  never  yet  permitted  a European  to  cross 
their  country,  ana  wen?  reputed  the  most  warlike1 
Indians  of  those  regions.  Isoart  went  alone  to 
their  forests,  and,  presenting  himself  to  the  ca- 
cique, told  him  he  had  come  to  make  him  a Chris- 
tian. The  courage  of  the  missionary  impressed  the 
chief,  and  through  his  influence  Isoart  was  enabled 
to  establish  missions.  The  Indians  had  so  much 
confidence  in  him  that  they  never  recognized  the 
laws  of  Spain,  but  lived  for  a century  under  the 


rule  of  Isoart.  He  left  several  manuscripts,  which 
were  afterward  published  in  **  Litter®  annua*  pro- 
vincial ParaguaruB  Sucietates  Jean  ” (2  vols..  Rome, 
1646);  “ Relations  et  progres  de  la  religion  Chre- 
tienne  faits  au  Paraguay  ” (1647);  “ Histoire, 
chroniques,  et  usages  des  Indietis  Mamelos  et  Tu- 
pis  n (1649) : and  several  other  works. 

ISSKKTIKI  X,  Dlendonnl  Gabriel  Yves 
(eess-err-tyuh),  Comte  d*,  French  soldier,  b.  in 
Plouharnel.  Brittany,  in  1753:  d.  in  Guiana  in 
1819.  He  served  with  distinction,  as  a volunteer, 
in  the  war  of  American  independence  from  1776  till 
the  surrender  of  York  town  in  1781,  when  hr  accom- 
panied the  Count  of  Saint  Simon,  who  carried  the 
news  to  Louis  XVI.  He  served  afterward  in  the 
body-guards,  and.  emigrating  to  the  United  States 
when  the  guards  were  dissolved  in  1791,  he  opened 
a French  school  in  New  Orleans.  When  Napoleon 
was  proclaimed  emperor  he  returned  to  France  and 
was  appointed  captain  of  artillery.  He  acted  as 
adjutant  to  Gen.  Iotgrange  in  the  ex}M*ditiou  to 
Dominica,  taking  part  in  the  boinliardinent  of  Les 
Roseau  x,  the  capital  of  the  English  colony,  on 
23-25  Feb.,  1806,  and  was  promoted  major.  He 
commanded  a battalion  in  Cayenne  in.  1807,  and 
protested  when  Gov.  Hugnes  surrendered  the  colo- 
ny to  the?  Portuguese  m 1811.  He  remained  a 
prisoner  in  Kingston.  Jamaica,  till  1814.  when  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  by  Louis  XVIII. 
and  sent  again  to  command  in  Guiana.  He  is  the 
author  of  “ l^a  verite  sur  la  capitulation  du  (iou- 
verneur  II  ugues”  (Cayenne,  1819),  and  **  Memoirs 
a Sa  Maiesto  l’Empereur  sur  la  situation  de  Cay- 
enne? ft  repoque  de  la  capitulation  " (Paris  1813). 

ISTHUANFI,  Nicolas  (iss-too-ahn-fe),  Hun- 
garian physician,  b.  in  Comom  in  1742 ; d.  in 
Paramaribo  in  1806.  He  went  to  the  West  In- 
dies as  soon  as  he  was  graduated  in  Vienna,  prac- 
tised medicine  in  St.  Eustache,  and  was  ap- 
lannted  president  of  the  sanitary  board  of  Dutch 
Guiana  in  1773.  A few  years  later  Baron  Malouet, 
governor  of  French  Guiana,  engaged  Isthuanfi, 
with  others,  to  reorganize  the  French  sanitary 
system,  ami  his  timely  measures  checked  an  epi- 
demic of  yellow  fever  and  Asiatic  cholera  that 
broke  out  tn  Cayenne  in  1781.  He  also  thorough- 
ly disinfected  the  city,  and  persuading  the  author- 
ities to  offer  rewards  for  the  erection  of  handsome 
residences.  At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  in 
1789,  Isthuanfi  still  held  the  office  of  president  of 
the  board  of  health,  but  during  the  ensuing  troubles 
his  advice  was  often  ignored,  and  he  was  even 
imprisoned  in  1793.  lie  escaped  to  Paramaribo, 
1 tough  L an  estate,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  agricultural  experiments.  He  published 
“ Traite  de  pharmacie  inodeme  ” (Cayenne,  1781) ; 
“Traits  de  la  fievre  jaune”  (1786);  “ Les  mala- 
dies tie  la  Guyana  " (1787) ; **  Medicinske  Voonlen- 
liock  gcfolged  van  een  Verhandling  over  planten 
voor  medicinske  gebroek  ” (Paramaribo,  1801) ; and 
“ Les  Guianes,  sont-clles  malsainesf  experience 
d’un  nnSdecin  ” (1801). 

ITABORAHY,  Joaqtitin  Jos6  Rodrigues 
Torres  (e-tah-bo-rah-e  ).  Viscount  of.  Brazilian 
statesman,  b.  in  S.  Jofio  de  Itaborahy,  13  Dec..  1802: 
d.  in  Rio  Janeiro.  8 Jan..  1873.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Coimbra  in  1825,  and  on  his 
return  to  his  native  country  in  1826  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  military  academy  of 
Rio  Janeiro.  He  became  secretary  of  the  navy.  16 
June,  1831,  remaining  at  the  head  of  his  deit&rtmenl 
during  several  administrations.  On  16  July,  1833, 
he  retired  from  the  cabinet,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  elected  to  congress,  taking  an  active  part  in 
reforming  the  constitution  of  the  empire.  Soon 
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afterward  he  was  appointee!  president  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Itio  Janeiro,  which  office  he  occupied  till 
1839.  On  23  May,  1840,  he  a train  entered  the  min- 
istry as  secretory  of  the  navy,  but  the  cabinet  lasted 
only  one  month.  He  was  then  elected  to  eongrea* 
again,  in  1844  was  appointed  senator  by  the  em- 
peror, and  in  1849  was  made  secretary  of  state. 
Assisted  by  the  financier  Bernardo  Franco,  he 
founded  the  Brazilian  bank.  On  0 Sept.,  1853,  he 
retired  from  the  cabinet,  being  appointed  council- 
lor of  the  government  in  financial  matters,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  nominated  president  of  the  bank 
that  he  had  founded.  In  1859- '(H)  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  national  board  of  education,  and  by  his 
advice  many  improvements  were  introduced,  espe- 
cially in  the  imperial  college  of  Pedro  II.  He  was 
after  1864  the  principal  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party.  He  was  called  to  the  treasury  portfolio  dur- 
ing the  war  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  in  1868, 
and  served  till  peace  was  concluded,  when,  on  28 
Sept.,  1870,  be  resigned.  In  1871  his  health  failed, 
and  he  retired  from  public  life. 

ITAMARACA,  Antonio  Peregrlno  Mnclel 
Mou  teiro  (e-tah-mah-nih-oah  ),  Baron  of,  Brazilian 
statesman,  n.  in  Pernambuco  in  1802;  d.  in  Lisbon. 
Portugal,  5 Jan.,  1868.  He  studied  in  Coimbra 
and  Paris,  and  was  graduated  in  medicine  from  the 
university  of  the  latter  city  in  1828.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Brazil  he  began  to  practise  his  profession, 
but  soon  abandoned  it  to  take  an  active  part  in 
politics.  He  was  elected  to  congress  from  the 
province  of  Pernambuco,  joined  the  opposition 
against  the  regent  Feijo  in  1836,  and  soon  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  leaders  of  his  party.  When 
Peijo  was  forced  to  alslicate,  19  Sept.,  1837,  Ita- 
maraea  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  portfolio 
of  foreign  relations,  ably  settled  the  Oyapoe  diffi- 
culty with  France,  and  signed  several  treaties  of 
commerce  with  other  foreign  powers.  In  1843  he 
was  again  elected  deputy  by  the  province  of  Per- 
nambuco, distinguishing  himself  as  an  orator,  till 
congress  was  dissolved  by  the  victorious  Liberal 
opposition.  In  1850  he  was  again  sent  to  congress, 
and  was  elected  president  of  the  lower  house. 
After  many  years  of  legislative  duties  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Portugal.  He  wrote  many 
poems,  most  of  which  remain  in  manuscript.  A 
collection  of  the  whole  is  now  (1887)  in  preparation. 

ITAPARICA,  Manor!  de  Santa  Rita  (r-tnh- 
pah-re-cah  ),  Brazilian  poet,  b.  in  the  island  of  Ita- 
parioa  in  1704  ; d.  about  1770.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  novitiate  in  the  convent  of  Paraguozu  on  2 
July.  1?20,  and  in  1724  took  priestly  orders.  He 
was  a man  of  very'  pronounced  temperament  and 
faculties,  as  well  as  an  ablo  and  eloquent  preacher. 
Although  ho  did  so  much  for  the  progress  of  learn- 
ing in  his  country,  he  passed  his  life  in  poverty. 
The  work  that  made  his  name  famous  is  “ Poema 
wero  e tragicomico  em  que  se  con  tom  a vida  do 
8anto  Eustachio  martyr  chamado  antes  Plaeido  c 
de  sua  mulher  e fllhos.  Por  um  anonymo,  natural 
da  ilha  de  Itaparica  da  Bahia,  Dado  a luz  por  um 
devoto  del  Santo,”  which  was  translated  into  Span- 
ish and  Italian.  Itaparica  also  wrote  **  Eusta- 
ohidos”  (1736);  “Um  Epigramma  latino  a morto 
do  Rei  Fidel isi mo,”  “Urns  Canoion  funebre,”  and 
three  sonnets. 

ITAFMA,  ( and Ido  Borges  Montelro  (e-tah- 
on-nuih),  Viscount,  of,  Brazilian  physician  and 
politician,  b.  in  Rio  Janeiro,  12  Oct.,  1812;  d. 
there,  25  Aug..  1872.  He  was  graduated  a*  sur- 
geon in  the  academy  of  Rio  Janeiro  in  1833,  and 
wgan  practice,  but  at  the  same  time  studied  medi- 
cine, and  was  graduated  in  1834.  He  then  became 
connected  with  the  medical  department  of  the 


academy,  filling  various  chairs  till  1858,  and  dur- 
ing this  time  was  the  first  to  introduce  modern 
instruments  in  surgery.  He  was  physician  to  the 
imperial  family,  and  in  1849  became  mayor  of  Rio 
Janeiro.  Soon  afterward  he  was  appointed  com- 
missioner of  emigration,  and  on  27  Aug..  1858, 
president  of  the  province  of  Sflo  Paulo.  The  em- 
peror created  him  baron  of  Itauma  and  senator  of 
the  empire.  In  1869  he  went  to  Europe  with  the 
intention  of  studying  improvements  in  medical 
science,  but  on  his  return  was  invited  by  Dorn  Pe- 
dro II.  to  be  his  companion  in  his  journey  through 
Europe.  On  its  termination  in  1872,  Iir.  Itauma 
accepted  the  fiortfolio  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. and  in  that  year  he  was  made  a viscount. 
As  minister  of  commerce  ho  protected  the  emi- 
gration of  Europeans,  introduced  many  useful 
inventions,  and  supervised  the  construction  of 
many  miles  of  telegraph  and  railroad.  lie  was  en- 
gaged on  this  enterprise  when  he  died,  so  poor  that 
the  government  had  to  make  on  appropriation  for 
the  support  of  his  family.  Dr.  Itauma  was  a mem- 
ber of  many  scientific  societies. 

ITURBlDE,  or  YTTRBIPE,  A gust  l.»  de  (e- 
tur-W-deh),  emperor  of  Mexico,  b.  in  Valladolid 
(now  Morelia),  27  Sept.,  1783;  d.  in  Pndilla,  19 
July,  1824.  His  father  came  from  Navarre  shortly 
before  his  birth,  and  settled  in  New  Spain.  The 
son  studied  at  the  seminary  of  his  native  town  till 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1798.  when  he  entered 
the  provincial  infantry  as  sub-lieutenant,  and  in 
1805  went  with  it  to  garrison  Jnlupn,  and  married 
Ana  Maria  liuarte,  of  Valladolid.  On  his  ret  uni 
in  1809  he  aided  in  suppressing  a revolutionary 
movement,  and,  when  in  1810  Ilidulgo  was  plan- 
ning with  Allende  the  revolution  for  Mexican  in- 
dependence, he  declined  to  join  them,  and  took  the 
field  for  the 
Spanish  cause, 
joining  with  his 
force  Torciiato 
Trujillo,  to  dis- 
pute the  entry 
of  the  insur- 
gent anny  to 
the  capital  at 
Monte  de  las 
('races.  Itur- 
bide  was  in  the 
battle  of  80 
Oct.,  and.  being 
promoted  ca|>- 
tain  of  the  bat- 
talion of  Tula, 
was  sent  to  the 
army  of  the 
south  under 
Garcia  Rio.  Im- 
paired health 
compelled  him  to  go  to  the  capital  on  leave  of 
absence,  and  he  thus  escaped  the  fute  of  his  com- 
mander, who  was  surprised  and  killed  by  the 
insurgents.  After  a visit  to  his  native  town  he 
was  sent  to  Guanajuato  as  second  in  command 
of  Garcia  Condo,  and  took  part  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion,  capturing  one  of  the  prin- 
eijwil  leaders  in  that  province.  Albino  Garcia.  He 
was  then  appointed  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Ce- 
lnva,  with  headquarters  at  Impuato,  organized  the 
defence  of  San  Miguel,  Charaaeuero,  and  San  Juan 
de  lu  Vega,  and  defeated  the  forces  of  the  revolu- 
tionary chiefs,  Rafael  Rayon,  Tovar,  and  Father 
Torres.  In  1813  he  was  ordered  with  Llano  to 
cover  Valladolid,  which  was  threatened  by  the 
forces  of  Jose  Maria  Morelos,  and  he  repulsed  the 
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forces  of  Morelos  on  22  Dec.  ami  the  following 
days,  ami  completely  routed  them  at  Puruaran  on 
15  Jan.,  1814.  He  was  repulsed  Indore  Coporo  by 
Ignacio  Rayon  in  1815,  ami  in  1816  was  apt  min  ted 
commander-in-chief  of  Guanajuato  and  Michoa- 
ean ; but  his  cruelties  and  violent  measures  became 
so  notorious  that  several  citizens  complained.  He 
was  indicted,  and,  although  absolved  of  the  grav- 
est charges,  was  dismissed,  as  the  Sfianish  govern- 
ment suspected  the  Mexican  officers.  He  retired 
to  private  life,  maturing  plans  of  vengeance,  espe- 
cially as  he  knew,  better  than  any  one  else,  the 
state  of  public  opinion,  and  foresaw  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  Spaniards. 

On  the  proclamation  of  the  constitution  in  the 
peninsula,  1820,  Iturbide  obtained  from  tho  vice- 
roy. Unix  de  Apodaca,  command  of  tho  army 
of’ the  south.  On  16  Nov.  he  left  Mexico  at  the 
hear!  of  his  old  regiment  and  a total  force  of  about 
2,500  men,  and.  making  his  headquarters  at  Telo- 
loapam,  began  to  win  over  the  officers  of  his  com- 
mand to  his  plan.  He  feigned  encounters  with  the 
revolutionist  leader Oucrrerc,  with  whom,  in  reality, 
he  was  in  secret  communication,  and  who  offered 
to  assist  him  and  submit  to  his  orders.  Iturbide 
reported  to  the  viceroy  that  he  hail  nearly  repressed 
the  revolution,  by  this  incans  obtaining  re-enforce- 
ments, and  on  22  Doc.  marched  from  Teloloapam, 
and,  after  a final  interview  with  tiuerrero  in  A ca- 
tena pan,  10  Jan.,  1821.  surprised  and  ruptured  at 
Barra  bag  a convoy  of  $525,000  in  silver  l»ars,  which 
the  merchants  of  Vera  Crux,  believing  that  the 
revolution  was  suppressed,  had  sent  to  Acapulco. 
He  now  proclaimed  in  the  little  town  of  Iguala, 
24  Feb.,  1821,  his  plan  of  independence,  which  is 
known  as  the  “plan  de  Iguala,'*  or  u plan  do  Ins 
tres  garantias,"  which  provided  for  the  protection 
of  religion,  the  union  of  S|taniards  and  Mexicans, 
ami  independence  under  the  separate  government 
of  Ferdinand  VII.,  or  a prince  of  the  reiguiug  dy- 
nasty. The  viceroy  sent  a force  against  him  under 
Gen.  Pascual  Lilian,  but  public  opinion  was  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  independence,  and  every- 
where the  military  chiefs  pronounced  for  Iturbide. 
Ilis  forces  increased  daily,  and  in  the  middle  of 
April  numbered  over  0,000  men.  Meanwhile  the 
viceroy  had  been  deposed  and  succeeded  provision- 
ally by  Gen.  Novella,  who  hastily  erected  fortifica- 
tions for  protecting  the  capital,  but  he  was  gradu- 
ally abandoned  by  his  supporters,  and  when,  in 
July,  the  new  viceroy,  O’Donoiu,  arrived  in  Vera 
Crux,  he  resolved  to  treat  with  iturbide.  They  hail 
an  interview  at  Cordova,  where,  on  24  Aug.,  they 
concluded  a treaty,  by  which  tho  viceroy  recognised 
the  independence  of  Mexico  under  tne  reign  of 
Ferdinand  VII.,  or  one  of  the  princes,  and  in  case 
of  their  refusal  the  Mexicans  were  to  choose  an 
emj>eror  for  themselves.  After  being  triumphant- 
ly received  at  Puebla,  Iturbide  entered  the  capital, 
27  Sept.,  1821,  at.  the  head  of  an  army  of  16,000 
men.  A junta  was  installed  with  O’Donoju  as  a 
member,  and  the  next  day  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence was  signed  and  proclaimed.  By  decree  of 
the  junta  of  11  Oct.  u regency  of  five  memlwn.  in- 
stead of  the  original  three,  was  formed,  with  Itur- 
bide as  president,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointed corainander-in-chief,  with  tho  title  of  “se- 
rene highness,”  and  an  annual  salary  of  $120,000. 
The  Spanish  residents  that  desired  to  leave  the 
country  were  permitted  to  do  so  without  molesta- 
tion, and  this  and  other  lilierol  measures  of  the 
new  government  contributed  to  establish  peace. 
The  few  remaining  Spanish  garrisons,  with  tne  ex- 
ception of  Vera  Cruz,  became  disheartened  and 
surrendered,  and  the  provinces  of  Yucatan  and 


Chiapas  and  the  Guatemala  canton  of  Soeonuseo 
declared  their  independence,  but  were  afterward 
united  with  the  Mexican  empire. 

Soon  dissensions  broke  out  in  the  junta,  under 
whrwo  interference  Iturbide  was  dialing,  the  uiqiaid 
troops  were  discontented,  ami  public  opinion  was 
divided  between  monarchical  and  republican  ideas. 
Hoping  for  immediate  relief.  Iturbide  hastened  th6 
convocation  of  the  1st  congress,  which  met,  24 
Feb.,  1822,  but  it  obstinately  refused  to  grant  him 
money  for  the  troops.  Thus  driven  to  extremes, 
with  10.000  men  at  his  disposal,  and  aided  by  the 
public  commotion  that  was  caused  by  the  arrival 
of  the  news  that  the  treaty  of  Cordova  had  been 
declared  void  in  Spain,  he  allowed  his  partisans  to 
proclaim  him  emperor  on  the  night  of  18  May. 
This  movement  was  generally  sustained  by  the 
troops,  ami,  notwithstanding  its  resistance,  con- 
gress finally  sanctioned  his  election  on  21  May.  and 
received  his  oath  of  office,  and  on  21  July  he  was 
solemnly  crowned  amid  pompons  ceremonies  in 
the  cathedral  under  the  name  of  Agustin  I.  Soon 
opposition  began  to  appear  everywhere,  and  when, 
on  26  Aug.,  he  imprisoned  fifteen  deputies  to  con- 
gress, who  were  suspected  of  participation  in  a 
conspiracy  that,  had  been  organized  in  Valladolid, 
he  fell  into  disagreement  with  that  body,  and  on 
31  Oct,  dissolved  it  arbitrarily.  The  “junta  in- 
stituyente,”  which  succeeded  the  congress  on  2 Nov., 
was  unable  to  establish  order,  and  defection  be- 
came general  among  the  army  officers.  Santa- 
Anna,  who  hail  l>oen  ordered  to  Mexico,  proclaimed 
the  republic  in  Vera  Crux  on  2 I)oc.,  Guerrero  went 
to  the  south  to  raise  an  insurrection,  and  Gem 
Kchavarri,  who  had  been  ordered  against  Snntu- 
Anua,  joined  him.  signing  on  1 Feb.,  1823,  the 
“ plan  de  Casa-Mata."  Driven  to  despair,  Iturbide 
hastily  reassembled  tho  congress  that  had  tiecn 
dissolved  by  him  four  months  before,  and  on  7 
March  presented  his  alslication,  which  was  ignored 
by  that  laxly.  It  declared  his  election  void  from 
the  loginning,  and  decreed  that  he  should  imme- 
diately leave  the  country  and  reside  in  Italy  with 
a pension  of  $25,000  yearly.  He  was  meanwhile 
under  the  custody  of  Gen.  'Bravo,  and  on  11  May 
he  sailed  in  the  English  ship  “ Rawlins”  for  leg- 
horn, where  he  arrived  on  2 Aug.  But  the  grand- 
dukc  did  not  desire  to  see  him  reside  there,  and  he 
went  thence  to  London  in  the  beginning  of  1824. 

His  Mexican  partisans,  meanwhile,  represented 
that  the  country  desired  his  return,  and.  impelled 
by  a wish  to  recover  his  crown,  he  sailed  on  4 
May.  aoconqianicd  by  his  wife,  his  nephew,  the 
Polish  colonel  Bcnscki,  and  three  priests,  for 
Mexico,  and,  after  looking  vainly  for  some  of  his 
part  isans  in  the  Bay  of  Sun  Bernardo,  anchored  on 
14  July  in  the  small  port  of  Soto  la  Marina,  un- 
aware that  tho  government,  meanwhile,  had  de- 
clared him  a t mi  tor  and  an  outlaw  should  he  set 
foot  again  on  Mexican  territory.  After  Benseki 
hail  obtained  |wrmission  from  the  military  com- 
mander, Felipe  de  la  Garza,  for  his  “party  of  colo- 
nists” to  land,  Iturbide  went  on  snore,  but  was 
immediately  recognized,  notwithstanding  his  dis- 
guise, and  arrested.  Garza  conducted  him  to  the 
prison  of  the  town,  ami  advised  him  to  prepare  to 
die.  He  sent  for  his  chaplain,  but  the  commander, 
meanwhile,  resolved  to  present  him  to  the  provin- 
cial congress  of  Tamaulipas,  which  was  then  in 
session  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Padilla.  He 
arrived  there  on  lit  July,  that  body  condemned 
him  to  immediate  execution,  and  he  was  shot  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  in  the  square  of  Pa- 
dilla, after  assuring  the  multitude  that  he  was  not 
a traitor  to  his  country,  and  exhorting  them  to 
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obey  the  constitutional  government.  He  was 
buried  in  the  small  cemetery  there,  but  under  the 
administration  of  Gen.  Bustamante  in  1838  con- 
gress ordered  his  remains  to  be  transported  to  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  on  25  Sept,  of  that  year,  after 
solemn  ceremonies,  they  were  placid  in  the  chapel 
of  San  Felipe  de  Jesus,  in  the  cathedral,  in  a mar- 
ble sarcophagus.  After  his  execution  congress  de- 
creed that  his  family  should  reside  in  Colombia, 
riving  them  a yearly  pension  of  $8,000;  but,  there 
being  no  ship  for  that  country,  his  wife  was  per- 
mitted to  go  to  the  United  States.  She  lived  for 
many  years  in  Philadelphia,  and  then  went  to  Ba- 
yonne, France. — The  emperor’s  elder  son,  Angel, 
died  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  18  July,  1872,  leaving  a 
son,  Aqustin,  b.  in  Washington,  I).  C.,  in  1803,  who 
was  adopted  by  Maximilian  as  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  after  the  death  of  his  father  returned  to  the 
United  States. — The  emperor’s  younger  son  died 
in  Paris,  France,  in  May,  1873. 

ITURRI,  Francisco  Jay ier  (e-toor'-ro),  South 
American  missionary,  b.  in  Santa  F6  de  la  Vera 
Cruz,  Argentine  Republic,  in  1738;  d.  in  Italy  after 
1800.  lie  was  a Jesuit,  and  labored  among  the 
Paraguay  Indians.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  acted  as  private 
tutor  to  the  younger  members  of  the  Spanish  lega- 
tion. He  wrote  “ Carta  critica  sobre  la  historia  de 
America  del  Seflor  D.  Juan  Bautista  Mufioz  eserita 
de  Koma,”  in  which  ho  inveighs  bitterly  against 
Mufioz  and  other  Spanish  writers  who  calumniated 
the  Americans  (Madrid,  17981,  and  “ Dafios,  que 
debe  temer  la  Espafia  de  la  libcrtad  con  que  se 
caluranian  sus  colonias  ” (1800).  Both  works  were 
reprinted  (Buenos  Ayres,  1818).  He  also  wrote 
“ Historia  natural,  ecclcsiAstica,  civil,  del  Vireynato 
de  Buenos  Avres,”  the  manuscript  of  whicli  is  in 
the  Jesuit  college  at  Rome. 

ITUKKIAGA,  Manuel  Mariano  de  (e-toor-e- 
ah  -gah),  Mexican  clergyman,  b.  in  Puebla  dc  Los 
Angeles.  Mexico,  24  Dec.,  1728;  d.  in  Italy  about 
1814.  He  entered  (he  Society  of  Jesus  in  1744. 
aud  became  professor  of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and 
theology  in  Guatemala  and  Puebla.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion* of  the  society  in  1767  he  went  to  Italy, 
where  bishops  from  every  part  of  Europe  con- 
sulted him  on  theology.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  voluminous  of  writers,  and  published  works, 
in  Spanish,  Latin,  and  Italian,  on  religion,  phi- 
losophy. and  general  literature.  He  translated 
into  Spanish  most  of  the  dramas  of  Metastasio,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  French 
stage.  His  works  published  before  ho  was  banished 
from  America  are  “ El  Dolor  Rey : Pompa  funebre 
con  que  la  Ciudad  de  Guatemala  or6  la  Momoria 
de  la  Sefiora  Doha  Maria  Barbara  de  Portugal, 
Reina  de  Espafia ‘’(Guatemala,  1759)  and  **  Oracion 
funebre  pronunciada  on  la  Catedral  do  Guatemala 
en  elogio  de  la  espresada  Reina  ” (1759).  A full 
list  of  Iturriaga’s  works  will  be  found  in  Backer’s 
**  Bibliothequo  des  eerivains  de  la  Coinpagnie  de 
Jesus”  (2d  series,  Liege,  1854). 

ITURRI  BALZAGA,  Antonio  de(«-toor-re-bal- 
thah'-gah).  Spanish  naval  officer,  b.  in  Motrico,  11 
Aug.,  1656:  u.  in  1728.  When  ho  was  twelve  years 
old  his  father,  a pilot,  took  him  to  sea  and  in- 
structed him  in  the  art  of  navigation.  He  was  ap- 
pointed chief  pilot  in  1086,  and  served  for  thirty 
years  in  South  America.  He  was  commissioned 
admiral  in  1702,  and  ordered  to  take  command  of 
the  Spanish  forces  in  South  American  waters,  but 
was  nevertheless  permitted  as  a special  favor  to 
fetain  the  office  and  the  emoluments  of  chief  pilot. 
He  rendered  great  service  to  his  country  by  re- 
organizing the  Spanish  navy,  building  navy-yards 
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in  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  designing 
new  models  for  men-of-war.  He  successfully  op- 
posed the  English  Admiral  Byng  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  in  1718,  and  saved  in  1726  an  immense 
treasure  that  had  been  brought  by  galleons  from 
New  Spain,  convoying  it  safely  to  Santander.  For 
this,  Philip  V.  pensioned  and  ennobled  him.  Itur- 
ribalzaga  published  “ Las  Reglas  y proporciones 
para  la  construction  de  bajeles,”  with  plans  (Se- 
ville, 1721).  and  “Historia  de  la  Nautica  en  los 
Dominios  Espafioles  de  America.” 

ITURRIGARAY,  de  (e-too-re-gah-ri'), 

viceroy  of  Mexico,  b.  in  Cadiz,  Spain,  about  1760; 
d.  there  about  1815.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a 
colonel  in  the  war  between  Spain  and  France,  and 
came  to  Mexico  in 
the  first  days  of 
January,  1803,  as- 
suming office  as 
viceroy,  5 Feb., 

1803.  During 
his  administra- 
tion the  first  at- 
tempts in  vacci- 
nation were  made 
under  the  direc- 
tion of  Francisco 
Javier  Balmis.&nd 
also  in  using  qui- 
nine in  yellow  fe- 
ver. Almost  all 
the  time  of  the 
viceroy  was  occu- 
pied in  providing 
sums  of  money 
that  were  due  to 
France,  and  in 
maintaining  Cu- 
ba, Puerto  Rico,  and  Florida  in  a state  of  defence, 
in  view  of  the  impending  war  with  England.  To 
provide  the  necessary  sum,  amounting  to  over  $41,- 
000.000,  all  sources  of  public  wealth  being  exhaust- 
ed, desperate  financial  measures  were  resorted  to, 
and  much  church  property  was  sold.  On  9 Dec,, 
1808,  he  erected,  amid  costly  festivities,  though  the 
funds  for  necessary  public  expenses  were  exhausted, 
the  bronze  statue  of  Charles  IV.,  which  now  stands 
on  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma.  He  attended  with 
care  to  the  development  of  mines.  He  founded 
colleges,  improved  the  public  roads,  organized  and 
disciplined  the  militia  and  army,  and  fortified 
cities.  He  had  a dispute  with  the  United  States 
about  the  boundary  between  Texas  and  Louisiana, 
which  he  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  When 
Charles  IV.  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Ferdi- 
nand VII.,  Iturrigaray  seemed  disposed  to  disobey 
the  government,  but  was  compel  led  by  the  audieucia 
to  proclaim  the  new  king.  When  in  May  both 
Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand  VII.  were  imprisoned  by 
Napoleon  in  Bayonne,  and  the  French  ruleltegan  in 
Spain,  he  openly  disobeyed  orders  from  the  in>pu- 
lar  junta,  and  it  is  alleged  that  he  favored  tile  in- 
dependence of  Mexico,  intending  to  proclaim  him- 
self king.  A conspiracy  was  now  formed  against 
him  under  Gabriel  Yermo,  a rich  Sjmniaiu.  and 
during  the  night  of  15  Sept.,  1808,  the  govern- 
ment palace  was  occupied  by  a force  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  lturrigaruy  arrested  and  declared 
deposed.  On  25  Sent,  he  was  transported  ns  pris- 
oner to  San  Juan  de  Ulna,  and  on  6 Dec.  sent  to 
Spain  in  the  frigate  “San  Justo.”  He  died  l>eforc 
the  termination  of  his  trial,  which  was  long  delaved, 
IVERSON,  Alfred  , senator,  b.  in  Burke  county, 
Ga.,  3 Dec.,  1798;  d.  in  Macon,  Ga..  4 March,  187&. 
lie  was  grail uated  at  Princeton  in  1820,  studied  law. 
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and  practised  at  Columbus,  Ga.  lie  was  three 
times  a member  of  the  legislature  in  the  lower 
house,  and  once  in  the  upjier,  and  was  for  seven 
years  a judge  of  the  superior  court  for  the  Colum- 
bus circuit.  He  was  a presidential  elector  in  1844, 
and  in  1848  wits  chosen  to  congress  as  a Democrat, 
He  was  afterward  elected  to  the  U.  S,  senate,  and 
took  his  seat  on  8 Dec.,  1855,  but  withdrew.  28  Jan., 
1861,  on  the  passage  by  his  state  of  an  ordinance 
of  secession.  While  in  the  senate  he  was  for  a 
long  time  chairman  of  the  committee  on  claims. 
He  was  an  open  advocate  of  disunion,  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  secession  movement.  Just  be- 
fore withdrawing  from  the  senate  he  said  in  a 
speech  that  the  southern  states  would  never  be 
satisfied  with  any  concession  “that  does  not  fully 
recognize,  not  only  the  existence  of  slavery  in  its 
present  form,  but  the  right  of  the  southern  people 
to  emigrate  to  the  common  territories  with  their 
slave  property,  and  their  right  to  congressional 
protection,  while  the  territorial  existence  lasts.” 
After  hostilities  had  begun,  Mr.  Iverson  became 
colonel  of  a regiment  that  ho  had  raised  for  the 
Confederate  army,  and  in  November,  1862,  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general. 

IVES.  Levi,  physician,  b.  in  1750;  d.  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  17  Oct.,  1826.  He  was  a skilful 
practitioner,  a founder  of  the  New  Haven  medical 
society,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  "Cases  and  Ob- 
servation," which  was  reputed  to  Ik;  the  first  medi- 
cal journal  that  was  published  in  the  United  States. 
— His  son,  Eli,  physician,  b.  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
7 Feb.,  1770 ; d.  there,  8 Oct.,  1861,  was  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1799,  and  for  the  next  two  years  was 
rector  of  the  Hopkins  grain mar-schoof  in  New 
Haven.  He  studieu  medicine  in  the  mean  time,  and 
in  1801  began  practice  with  his  father,  meeting 
with  great  success.  In  1818,  together  with  the 
elder  Silliman,  he  secured  the  establishment  of  the 
medical  department  of  Yale  college,  ami  he  was 
professor  of  materia  medica  there  from  1818  till 
1829.  He  occupies!  the  chair  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  from  1829  till  1852,  when  he 
resigned,  hut  subsequent Iv  resumed  his  professor- 
ship for  a short  period,  fie  gave  special  attention 
to  indigenous  vegetable  remedies,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  to  employ  chloroform,  having  administered 
it  in  1881  by  mlmlution  for  the  relief  of  a case  of 
difficult  respiration.  He  founded,  and  was  for 
many  years  president  of,  the  Horticultural  and 
Pom’ologicnl  societies,  and  spent  much  time  and 
labor  in  the  maintenance  of  a botanical  garden, 
lie  lm»l  been  president  of  the  Stale  and  National 
medical  association,  and  was  an  active  advocate  of 
tein  iterance,  edurat  ion,  and  emancipation.  He  con- 
tributed four  articles  to  the  “Journal  of  Science,” 
and  published  nu  “Address  ltefore  the  New  Haven 
Horticultural  Society”  (1887).  — Eli’s  grandson, 
Charles  LI  imams,  physician,  b.  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  22  June,  1881,  was  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1852,  and  at  Jefferson  medical  college.  Philadel- 
phia, in  1854.  He  began  practice  in  New  Haven 
in  1856,  and  in  1868-’73  was  professor  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine  in  Yale.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  an  article  on  “ Prophylaxis  of  Phthisis  Pul- 
monalis,"  and  a prize  essay  on  the  “Therapeutic 
Value  of  Mercury  and  its  Preparations,”  both  pub- 
lished by  the  Connecticut  medical  society. 

IVES,  Levi  Silliman,  clergyman,  b.  in  Meri- 
den, Conn.,  16  Sept.,  1797 ; d.  in  New  York  city,  18 
Oct.,  1867.  His  studies  were  interrupted  by  the 
war  of  1812.  in  which  he  served  for  about  a vear. 
He  entered  Hamilton  college  in  1816.  but  withdrew, 
owing  to  failing  health.  In  1819  he  united  with 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  in  1822  was 


made  deacon,  in  which  year  he  married  a daughter 
of  Bishop  Holtart.  He  was  ordained  priest  by  Bish- 
op White  in  1823,  and  held  pastorates  in  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster,  Pa  In 
1831  he  was  elected  bishop  of  North  Carolina  He 
manifested  great  interest  in  education,  and  eepe- 
cially  in  the  religious  training  of  the  negro  slaves, 
j for  whom  he  prepared  a catechism.  Bishop  Ives 
i syrn (lathi zed  strongly  with  the  tractarian  move 
j ment  in  England,  and  in  184H-’9  hegan  to  publish 
and  maintain  doctrines  that  were  objectionable  to 
the  majority  in  his  diocese.  A severe  struggle  en- 
sued. Bishop  Ives  at  first  publiclv  renounced  the 
doctrines  that  he  hail  espoused,  but  returned  to 
them  again,  and  on  Christ inas-day,  1852,  while  in 
Europe,  made  formal  submission  to  the  |>ope  at 
Home1,  and  Itoeame  a Homan  Catholic.  In  the  en- 
suing general  convention  he  was  pronounced  i/mo 
farto  deposed  from  his  bishopric.  On  his  return  to 
New  York  he  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  St, 
Joseph’s  theological  seminary,  and  lecturer  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  convents  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
and  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  He  also  established  the 
Catholic  protectory  for  destitute  children,  was  its 
first  president,  and  bequeathed  his  library  to  this 
institution,  which  he  left  in  a flourishing  condition. 
He  wrote  a “ Catechism  ” (New  York);  “Manual 
of  Devotion”;  “ Humility  a Ministerial  Qualifica- 
tion "(1840);  “Sermons  on  the  Obedience  of  Faith" 
(1849);  and  "The  Trials  of  a Mind  in  its  Progress 
to  Catholicism ; a Letter  to  his  Old  Friends  ” (Bos- 
ton. 1853;  London,  1854). 

IVES,  Thomas  Boynton,  naval  officer,  b.  in 
Providence,  K.  I„  17  Jan.,  1834;  d.  in  Havre, 
France,  17  Nov.,  1865.  He  was  the  son  of  a mer- 
chant in  Providence,  and  when  the  civil  war  Itegan 
offered  his  services  to  the  government,  entering  the 
navy  as  a volunteer.  At  the  same  time  he  pre- 
sented his  yacht  to  the  navy  detriment,  und  re- 
fused to  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services 
! as  an  officer  of  the  navy,  lie  became  acting  master, 
3 Sept.,  1862,  acting  volunteer  lieutenant,  for  “effi- 
cient and  gallant  conduct,”  26  May,  1863,  and 
, acting  volunteer  lieutenant  -commander,  7 Nov.. 
1864.  Ho  bore  an  active  part  in  the  earlier  opera- 
tions against  the  Hattcras  forts  and  at  Ibwmokc 
, island,  was  then  transferred  to  the  Potomac  flotilla, 
I and  subsequently  assigned  to  ordnance  duty  at 
i the  Washington  navy-yard.  Illness  compelled  him 
j to  tender  his  resignation,  which  the  department  re- 
fused to  accept,  but  grunted  him  leave  of  absence, 

IV ISON,  Henry,  publisher,  b.  in  Glasgow,  Seot- 
! land,  25  Dec.,  1806;  a.  in  New  York  city,  20  Nov., 
1884.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1820,  and 
was  apprenticed  to  William  Williams,  of  Utica,  for 
the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing the  bookbinder's 
trade.  After  serv- 
ing his  time  he  con- 
tinued with  his  em- 
1 plover  until  about 
1830,  when  he  estab- 
lished the  house  of 
H.  lvison  and  Co.  in 
| Auburn,  N.  Y.  In 
1846  he  removed  to 
! New  York  city,  and 
i became  as*  xiated 
with  Mark  11.  New- 
man in  the  publish- 
, ing  business,  and  af- 
! ter  Mr.  Newrnan’s 
1 death  in  1853  the 
firm  became  lvison  and  Phinney.  This  house 
made  a specialty  of  publishing  educational  works. 
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and  became  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States,  having?  a list  of  over  800  school-books,  in- 
cluding? **  Webster’s  School  Dictionary,”  **  Dana’s 
Geologv,”  “ G ray’s  Botany,”  “Robinson’s  Mathe- 
matics.*' “ Fasquelle’s  French  Course,” and  “Wells’s 
Scientific  Series,”  On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Plan- 
ner in  1866,  the  firm-name  became  Ivison,  Hlake- 
man.  Taylor  and  Co.,  ami  in  1880  Mr.  Ivison  retired 
from  active  participation  in  the  business,  and  was 
succeeded  hr  his  only  son.  David  B.  Ivison. 

IWERT,  Sehald  (e  -vert),  Dutch  navigator,  b. 
in  Antwerp  in  1558:  d.  in  Magellan  in  1603.  He 
became  chief  of  staff  to  Simon  do  Cordcs  when  the 
latter  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  Admiral  Jacques, 
to  the  command  of  the  Dutch  South  American  ex- 
ploring exj»edition  of  1598.  The  expedition  arrived 
m Buenos  Ayres  in  December,  and  anchored  in 
April.  1599,  inside  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  near  the 
Penguin  islands,  in  a bay  that  they  named  Mussel 
bay.  A few  days  later  thev  advanced  300  miles 
and  entered  a water  which  they  named  Green 
lay.  After  remaining  here  three  months  and  suf- 
fering greatly  from  cold  and  sickness,  they  left 
at  the  end  of  August,  and  after  various  other  ad- 
ventures sailed  for  Antwerp  in  February,  1600.  On 
ft!  Feb.,  120  miles  from  the  continent,  Iwert  dis- 
covered a group  of  three  islands  which  he  named  the 
Sehald  islands.  In  1603  he  went  again  to  Magel- 
lan. to  join  the  expedition  of  Olivier  de  Noort,  but 
died  a few  days  after  reaching  the  Penguin 
islands.  He  mode  a valuable  chart  of  parts  of  the 
South  American  coast,  and  published  "Relation 
du  voyage  des  Ainimux  Mahn  et  Simon  de  Cordcs 
au  detroit  de  Magellan  ” (Leyden,  1603,  with  charts). 

IXTLILXOCHITL  I.'  (isst-leel-sot-cheetle), 
Texe<*ean  king,  d.  in  1419.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  King  Techotlalatzin  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  1357,  and  his  name  means  black  flower’s 
face.  The  king  of  Atzcapotzalco,  Tezozomoc,  was 
his  enemy,  and  intended  to  dethrone  him  and  oc- 
cupy his  place.  With  this  intention  he  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  other  kings  of  the  valley  of 
Mexico  who  were  tributaries  of  the  kingdom  of 
Texcoco,  and  they  proclaimed  a rebellion.  But 
Ixtlilxochitl  was  acknowledged  by  several  of  the 
chiefs  assembled  in  the  city  of  Iluexutla,  and 
Tezosomoc,  gathering  a strong  army,  marched 
against  Texcoco,  but  was  defeat e* hand  Ixtlilxochitl 
granted  him  a generous  pardon.  The  ambitious 
Tezozomoo  was  not  grateful  for  this  act  of  mercy, 
and  when  he  returned  to  his  kingdom  occupied 
himself  in  preparing  a new  expedition  against 
Texcoco.  \V  ith  a powerful  army  he  entered  the 
kingdom  again,  and  though  Ixtlilxochitl  was  pre- 
pared to  resist  him,  he  was  surprised  in  a wood 
vhere  he  was  hunting.  Immediately  he  and  those 
who  accompanied  him  were  put  to  death,  the  royal 
insignia  were  carried  to  Atzcapotzalco,  and  Tezo- 
zoraoc  was  crowned  king  of  Texcoco.  Ixtlilxo- 
chitl’s  son  witnessed  from  a tree  the  death  of  his 
father  and  swore  to  avenge  it,  as  he  did,  killing  in 
l&il  Tezozoraoc’s  son  and  successor,  Maxi  hi. 

IXTLILXOCHITL  II.,  Texeoean  king,  b. 
about  1500:  d.  about  1550.  He  was  the  son  of 
Netzahualnilli.  king  of  Texcoco.  The  astrologer 
who  east  the  boy's  no  roecope  at  his  birth  advised 
his  father  to  take  the  infant’s  life,  since,  if  he  lived 
to  grow  up,  he  was  destined  to  unite  with  the 
enemies  of  his  country  and  overturn  its  institu- 
tions and  religion.  But  the  old  monarch  replied, 
awarding  to  the  chroniclers,  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  the  sons  of  Quetzalcoatl  were  to 
c«me  from  t he  east  to  take  possession  of  the  land  ; 
and,  if  the  Almighty  had  selected  his  child  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  the  work,  his  will  might  be 


J done.  When  he  was  about  twelvo  years  old  the  lad 
formed  a band  of  followers  of  his  own  age,  with 
j whom  he  practised  military  exercises,  throwing  the 
1 whole  city  into  uproar  and  confusion,  and  when 
| some  of  his  father's  counsellors  repeated  the  advice 
of  the  astrologers  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
party  and,  entering  tne  houses  of  the  counsellors, 
dragged  them  forth  and  put  them  to  death.  For 
this  he  was  seized  and  brought  before  his  father, 
but  the  latter  contented  himself  with  bestowing  an 
I admonition  on  the  culprit.  As  he  grew  older  the 
prince  took  an  active  part  in  the  wars  of  his  coun- 
try, and  when  no  more  than  seventeen  years  old 
had  won  for  himself  the  insignia  of  u victorious 
captain.  In  1510  Xetzahualpilli  died,  and  the  suc- 
cession was  contested  bv  two  of  his  sons,  Cacnmu- 
tzin  and  Ixtlilxochitl.  The  former  was  supported 
by  Montezuma  ctnperor  of  Mexico,  but  the  latter, 
appealing  to  the  patriotic  sentiment,  of  his  nation, 
would  have  persuaded  them  that  his  brother  was 
I too  much  in  the  Mexican  interest  to  lie  true  to  his 
own  country.  A civil  war  ensued,  and  ended  by  a 
| compromise,  by  which  one  half  of  the  kingdom, 
with  the  capital,  remained  to  Cacainatzin  and  the 
northern  jwrt  to  his  brother.  Ixtlilxochitl  became 
from  that  time  the  enemy  of  Montezuma  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  the  young  chieftain  sent 
an  embassy  to  (Jortes  while  he  was  at  Tlaxcala,  of- 
fering him  his  services  and  asking  his  aid  in  re- 
turn. Through  the  influence  of  Cortes.  Cacainatzin 
was  deposed  and  Ixtlilxochitl  finally  placed  on  the 
throne.  Ho  was  faithful  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
fought  with  them  during  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
As  years  passed  he  became  more  and  more  the 
friend  of  the  conqueror  and  the  enemy  of  his 
country  and  race.  His  important  services  have 
been  commemorated  by  the  Spanish  historians,  who 
have  given  him  the  melancholy  glory  of  contribut- 
ing more  than  any  other  chieftain  of  America  to 
enslave  his  countrymen.  After  the  submission  of 
Mexico  he  was  Imptized  and  took  the  name  of 
Hernan  Cortes,  after  that  of  the  conqueror,  who 
was  his  godfather  on  this  occasion.  Afterward  he 
took  great  interest  in  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity. and  brought  in  a Iwg  the  first  stones  to 
build  the  church  of  the  convent  of  San  Francisco 
in  the  city  of  Mexico.  He  accompanied  Cortes  on 
his  expedition  to  Hibueras  in  1525. 

IXTL1  LCD ECH A H U A (isst - leel  -quay- ehah'- 
wah),  Toltec  king,  b.  about  734;  d.  about  825.  He 
was  the  son  of  Chalchiuhtlanetzin,  first  Toltec  king 
and  founder  of  that  monarchy.  Ixtlilcuechahua 
ascended  the  throne  of  Tula  in  771,  Inherited  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  his  father,  and  was  be- 
loved by  his  subjects.  Though  he  did  his  best  to 
maintain  peace  with  the  neighboring  nations,  he 
defended  his  own  and  enlarged  his  dominions  by 
conquest  of  the  countries  that  attacked  Tula.  He 
made  great  exertions  to  civilize  his  kingdom, 
establishing  schools  for  teaching  useful  arts  and 
industries,  and  appointed  llnenmtzin  as  chroni- 
cler of  the  kingdom,  giving  him  the  special  charge 
of  collecting  the  historical  paintings  which  his 
nation  had  preserved  through  all  its  |x*regri na- 
tions and  which  afterward  formed  the  celebrated 
TeomaxtlL  He  reigned  fifty-two  years,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Toltec  law.  resigned  in  favor  of  his 
immediate  heir,  Huctzin.  in  823. 

IXTLILXOCHITL,  Fernando  de  Alim.  Mexi- 
can historian,  i>.  in  Texcoco  In  1570;  d.  there  in 
1649.  He  was  descended,  through  his  mother, 
from  the  ancient  kings  ol  Texcoco,  and.  on  the 
death  of  his  eldest  brother  In  1602,  he  was  declared 
by  a royal  decree  heir  to  the  titles  and  possessions 
| of  Ins  family.  The  property,  however,  does  not 
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appear  to  have  been  large,  as  he  complained  in  [ 
ltWH  of  the  deplorable  state  of  miser>'  to  which  the  ! 
posterity  of  the  kings  of  Texcoco  were  reduced.  At 
this  time  he  was  employed  as  interpreter  by  the 
viceroy,  which  appointment  he  owed  to  his  learn- 
ing and  skill  in  explaining  the  hieroglyphic  pic- 
tures of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  He  had  also  a pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  traditions  of  his  ancestors 
which  were  preserved  in  the  national  songs,  and 
was  intimate  with  several  old  Indians  famous  for 
their  knowledge  of  Mexican  history.  He  turned 
his  own  labors  and  those  of  his  friends  to  account 
in  composing  works  on  the  history  of  his  country. 
They  remained  unknown  until  their  importance 
was'revealed  by  Clavigero,  and  afterward  by  Hum- 
boldt. The  former  says  that  they  were  written  in 
Spanish  by  command  of  the  viceroy,  and  were  de- 
posited in  the  library  of  the  Jesuits  in  Mexico. 
There  were  copies  also  in  other  libraries.  The  his- 
tory was  divided  into  thirteen  books  or  relations, 
many  of  which  were  repetitions  of  the  former  rela- 
tions, and  covered  the  period  from  the  most  ancient 
times  to  the  destruction  of  the  Mexican  empire. 
The  thirteenth  book  was  orbited  under  the  title 
Horribles  crueldades  ue  los  conquistadores 
de  Mexico  y do  los  Indios,  que  los  avudaron  en 
subyug&r  aquel  imperio  4 la  corona  ae  Espafia  ” 
(Mexico,  1829 : translated  into  French  by  H.  Ter- 
naux-Compans,  Paris,  1838).  Afterward  Temaux- 
Compans,  having  obtained  a complete  copy  of  the 
whole  thirteen  books  from  Madrid,  translated  them 
into  French  under  the  title  **  Histoire  des  Chichi- 
mecas  et  des  anciens  rois  de  Tezcueo  ” (2  vols., 
Paris,  1840).  This  work  is  among  the  most  authen- 
tic on  the  ancient  history  of  Mexico.  Both  in 
style  and  critical  discrimination  it  is  superior  to 
the  histories  of  Spanish  authors  and  it  is  free  from 
their  digressions  and  displays  of  learning.  Pres- 
cott calls  the  author  the  Livius  of  Anahuac. 

IZARD,  Ralph,  statesman,  b.  near  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  in  1742;  a.  in  South  Bay,  near  Charleston, 
30  May,  1804.  His  grandfather  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  South  Carolina.  Ralph  inherited  a 
large  estate  in  land  and 
slaves,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land. He  then  returned 
to  America,  took  pos- 
session of  his  estate,  and 
passed  much  of  his  time 
in  New  York  in  the 
society  of  Licut.-Gov. 
James  De  Lanccy,  whose 
niece,  Alice,  he  married. 
In  1771  he  settled  in 
Iiondon,  where  he  pos- 
sessed the  friendship  of 
Burke  ami  other  distin- 
guished men, and  thence 
retired  to  the  continent 
in  1774,  in  consequence 
of  the  strained  relations 
between  the  mother 
country  and  the  Ameri- 
can colonies.  While  in  England  his  friends  there 
were  desirous  of  presenting  him  at  court,  but  he 
always  declined  the  honor,  because  as  a subject  it 
would  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  bow  the 
knee,  which  he  said  he  never  would  do  to  mortal 
man.  On  30  Dec.,  1770,  congress  appointed  him 
a commissioner  at  the  court  of  the  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany.  He  resided  in  Paris  while  so  acting,  and 
supported  Arthur  Lee  against  Silas  Deane,  Frank- 
lin, and  other  American  agents  in  France.  Izard 
returned  to  the  United  States  on  10  July,  1780,  and 
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immediately  repaired  to  Gen.  Washington’s  head- 
quarters, where  he  happened  to  be  when  Arnold’s 
treachery  was  discovered.  He  was  instrumental  in 
securing  Gen.  Greene’s  appointment  to  the  south- 
ern army,  and  pledged  his  large  estate  as  a security 
for  the  funds  required  for  the  purchase  of  ships-of- 
war  in  Europe.  Ho  was  a delegate  to  the  Conti- 
nental congress  in  1782-*3,  l\  S.  senator  from  South 
Carolina  from  1789  till  1795,  and  was  president  of 
the  senate  pro  tempore  during  the  first  session  of 
the  3d  congress.  He  was  a man  of  marked  abil- 
ity and  eloquence,  and  honest  as  a legislator,  but 
hlS  hasty  temper  and  want  of  control  rendered 
him  incompetent  as  a diplomatist.  No  man  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  Gen.  Washington  in  a 
higher  degree  than  he  did.  His  “ Correspondence 
from  1774  to  1784,”  with  a short; memoir,  was  pub- 
lished by  his  daughter,  Anne  Izard  Deas  (Bos- 
ton, 1844). — His  son,  George,  soldier,  b.  in  South 
Carolina  in  1777;  d.  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  22  Nov„ 
1828,  after  completing  a collegiate  course  and  mak- 
ing the  tour  of  Europe,  was  appointed  a lieutenant 
of  artillery,  2 J une,  1 <94.  He  was  engineer  of  forti- 
fications  in  Charleston  harbor  in  1798,  became  cap- 
tain in  July,  1799,  and  aide  to  Gen.  Hamilton 
on  16  Dec.,  1799,  but  resigned  in  1803.  He  was 
reappointed  as  colonel  of  the  2d  artillery,  12 
March,  1812,  became  brigadier-general,  12  >farch, 
1813,  and  major-general,  24  Jan.,  1814.  He  was 
governor  of  Arkansas  territory  from  March,  1825, 
till  his  death.  He  published  “ Official  Correspond- 
ence with  the  War  Department  in  1814  and  1815” 
(Philadelphia,  1816). — Another  son,  Ralph,  a lieu- 
tenant in  the  U.  S.  navy,  was  distinguished  in  the 
war  with  Tripoli. — George’s  son,  James  F.,  sol- 
dier, b.  in  Pennsylvania  in  1811;  d.  in  Camp  Izani, 
on  Withlacoochee  river,  Florida,  5 March,  1836.  was 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1828, 
and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  of  infantry.  He  was 
in  garrison  at  Jefferson,  Mo.,  and  at  Fort  Niagara, 
was  on  topographical  duty  in  1831-2,  and  served 
in  the  Black  Hawk  war  in  1832.  He  became  1st 
lieutenant  of  dragoons  on  4 March,  1833,  and  served 
in  the  Florida  war.  He  died  of  wounds  that  he 
had  received  in  a skirmish. 

IZCOHUATL,  or  IZIOCATL  (iss-oo-wat'teh, 
emperor  of  Mexico,  b.  about  the  end  of  the  14th 
century  ; d.  in  1436.  He  was  an  illegitimate  eon 
of  the  emperor  Acamapichill,  and  ascended  the 
throne  of  Mexico  in  1427.  The  Mexicans  regarded 
him  at  first  with  contempt,  because  his  mother 
was  a slave,  but  they  appreciated  him  at  last,  for 
he  inherited  the  virtues,  prudence,  valor,  and  talent 
of  his  father.  The  tyrant  Maxtla,  after  having 
put  Izcohuatl’s  brother,  Chimalpopoca,  to  death, 
continued  to  oppress  the  Mexican  nation,  and  the 
monarch  detenu ined  to  shake  off  ihe  yoke.  At 
that  time  Maxtla  had  also  usur|>ed  the  kingdom  of 
Texcoco,  and  the  legitimate  king,  Netzahualcoyotl. 
was  a fugitive  in  the  mountains  of  Tl&xcala,  and 
as  the  king  of  Tlaltelolco  was  also  dissatisfied  with 
the  tyrannical  rule  of  Maxtla,  Izcohuatl  formed  a 
league  with  him,  and  visited  Netzahualcoyotl  to 
offer  him  an  alliance  against  the  common  enemy. 
Tim  war  continued  1 14  days,  during  which  time  the 
allies  defeated  the  enemy  in  several  battles.  Maxtla 
was  taken  prisoner  in  1 431.  and  put  to  death  bribe 
king  of  Texcoco.  In  five  years, during  which  lzco* 
hunt  I reigned  in  peace,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  activity,  and  by  adopting  all  the  rules  of  Netza- 
huolcoyotf,  the  king  of  Texcoco.  He  added  several 
principalities  to  his  dominions  and  was  the  fir>i 
ruler  of  the  Aztecs  to  adopt  the  title  of  emperor, 
lb-  was  also  the  first  to  connect  the  islands  of  the 
lake  of  Texcoco  with  the  mainland  by  causeways. 
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JACINTHA  DO  SAN  JOSf:  (zhah-sin-tah), 
Brazilian  nun,  b.  in  Rio  Janeiro,  15  Oct.,  1716 ; d.  2 
Oct.,  1768.  In  early  life  she  wished  to  enter  a con- 
vent; but  her  futher  opposed  her  desire.*  At  his 
death  she  and  her  sister  Franc  isca  retired  to  a hut 
and  began  the  life  of  nuns  under  the  patronage  of 
Santa  Teresa.  Though  the  two  sisters  were  at  first 
unnoticed,  some  time  afterward  they  suffered  perse- 
cution till  1748,  when  they  were  protected  by  the 
governor,  Gomes  Freire  de  Andrada.  In  1749 
Jacinths  built  a convent,  assisted  by  the  generosity 
of  the  governor.  As  neither  the  bishop  nor  the 
home  government  had  approved  the  establishment 
of  the  order,  she  went  to  Lisbon  and  thence  to 
Rome,  in  1759,  and  in  both  places  the  establish- 
ment of  the  convent  was  approved.  In  Lisbon 
she  witnessed  the  earthquake  or  1759,  and  for  days 
assisted  the  wounded,  until  she  herself  fell  sick 
from  overwork.  In  1756  she  returned  and  founded 
a school  for  girls,  which  she  annexed  to  the  con- 
vent, and  which  for  several  years  was  the  only  in- 
stitution of  the  kind  in  Brazil.  Jacintha  then  be- 
gan a hospital  for  destitute  women ; but  her  pro- 
tector, Gomes  Freire,  dying  in  1766,  the  work  pro- 
fessed slowly,  and  she  followed  him  before  the 
ay  appointed  for  its  public  consecration.  Jacin- 
tha published  “ Devocionurio,"  and  several  poetical 
compositions  which  are  highly  esteemed. 

J ACKER,  Edward,  missionary,  b.  in  Swabia, 
Germany,  about  1830 ; d.  in  Red  Jacket,  Lake  Su- 
perior. in  August,  1887.  lie  received  a thorough 
education,  studied  theology,  was  ordained  a priest, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  ns  a missionary  to  the  Indians, 
among  whom  he  passed  his  life.  lie  served  as 
vicar-general  to  Frederic  Baraga,  bishop  of  Mar- 
quette, and  was  the  bishop’s  insojia  ruble  companion 
in  his  journeys  and  labors  for  several  years  l>efore 
the  latter’s  death  in  1867.  He  was  mentioned  at 
the  time  in  connection  with  the  vacant  bishopric, 
but  his  tastes  led  him  to  avoid  official  power  and 
responsibilitv.  He  was  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  Indian  languages,  especially  with  the  dialect 
spoken  by  the  Chippewas.  and  wrote  in  the  latter 
and  published  a selection  of  hymns  and  other 
works.  Father  Jackcr  was  a man  of  great  erudi- 
tion. an  enthusiastic  worker,  and  a delightful  com- 
panion, I icing  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
highly  esteemed  missionaries  in  the  Lake  Superior 
region.  He  contributed  various  interesting  arti- 
cles on  the  Indian  trilies  to  the  Philadelphia 
“Catholic  Quarterly  Review.” 

JACKSON,  Abtier,  clergyman,  b.  near  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  4 Nov.,  1811 ; d.  in  Hartford.  Conn., 
19  April,  1874.  He  studied  first  at  Washington 
college.  Pa.,  and  was  graduated  at  Washington 
(now  Trinity)  college,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1887 
with  the  valedictory.  He  immediately  received 
an  appointment  as  tutor  in  the  college,  a year  later 
was  chosen  adjunct  professor  of  ancient  languages, 
and  in  1840  was  appointed  the  first  professor  of 
intellectual  and  moral  philosophy.  While  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  this  chair  (luring  a period 
of  eighteen  years,  he  also  gave  instruction  in 
Latin,  and  for  a considerable  part  of  the  time  he 
lectured  on  chemistry.  In  1858  Dr.  Jackson  ac- 
cepted an  election  to  the  presidency  and  the  pro- 
fessorship of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  at  Ho- 
bart college,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  From  this  post  he  was 
recalled  to  Trinity  in  1867,  the  trustees  having 
unanimously  chosen  him  to  be  president  and  pro- 


fessor of  ethics  and  metaphysics.  After  a visit  to 
Europe  he  entered  on  his  new  duties,  in  which  ho 
was  engaged  ut  the  time  of  his  death.  Trinity  col- 
i lege  having  sold  its  grounds  to  the  city  of  (lart- 
j ford  as  the  site  for  the  new  state-house  of  Con- 
necticut. it  became  necessary  to  select  a new  site 
I and  to  secure  plans  for  new  buildings.  Dr.  Jack- 
son  labored  at  this  task  diligently  and  with  much 
enthusiasm,  and  spent  the  summers  of  18?2  and 
1878  in  England  in  the  st  udy  of  architecture  and 
the  preparation  of  elaborate  plans,  which  have 
been  carried  out  onlv  in  part.  Dr.  Jackson  was 
j ordained  to  the  ministry  ny  Bishop  Brownell  on 
j 2 Sept.,  1838.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  I).  from 
] Trinity  in  1858,  and  that  of  LL.  I),  from  Columbia 
< in  1866.  A volume  of  his  sermons  was  published 
' after  his  death  (New  York,  1875). 

JACKSON,  Andrew,  seventh  president  of  the 
United  States,  b.  in  the  Waxhaw  settlement  on  the 
border  between  North  and  South  Carolina,  15 
March,  1767  ; d.  at  the  Hermitage,  near  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  8 June,  1845.  His  father,  Andrew  Jackson, 
catne  over  from  Carrickfergus,  on  the  north  coast 
of  Ireland,  in  1765.  His  grandfather,  Hugh  Jack- 
son,  had  been  a linen-draper.  His  mother's  name 
was  Elizalieth  Hutchinson,  and  her  family  were 
linen-weavers.  Andrew  Jackson,  tho  father,  died 
a few  days  before  the  birth  of  his  son.  The  log 
cabin  in  which  the  future  president  was  bom  was 
situated  within  a Quarter  of  a mile  of  the  boundary 
between  the  two  ('arolinas,  and  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  do  not  seein  to  have  had  a clear  idea 
as  to  which  province  it  belonged.  In  a letter  of 
24  Dec.,  1830,  in  the  proclamation  addressed  to  the 
nulliflers,  in  1882,  and  again  in  his  will,  Gen.  Jack- 
son  speaks  of  himself  as  a native  of  South  Carolina; 
but  tne  evidence  adduced  bv  Parton  seems  to  show 
that  the  birthplace  was  north  of  the  border.  Three 
weeks  after  the  birth  of  her  son  Mrs.  Jackson  moved 
to  the  house  of  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Crawford, 
just  over  the  bonier  in  South  Carolina,  near  the 
Waxhaw  creek,  and  there  his  early  years  were 
passed.  His  education,  obtained  in  an  “old-field 
school,”  consisted  of  little  more  than  the  “three 
R’s,”  and  even  in  that  limited  sphere  his  attain- 
ments were  but  scanty.  He  never  learned,  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  to  write  English  correctly.  II is 
career  as  a fighter  liegnn  early.  In  the  spring  and 
curly  summer  of  1780,  after  the  disastrous  surren- 
der of  Lincoln’s  army  at  Charleston,  the  whole  of 
South  Carolina  was  overrun  bv  the  British.  On  6 
Aug.,  Jackson  was  present  at  flanging  Rock  when 
Sumter  surprised  and  destroved  a British  regiment 
Two  of  his  brothers,  as  well  as  his  mother,  died 
from  hardships  sustained  in  the  war.  In  after 
years  he  could  remember  how  he  had  been  carried 
as  prisoner  to  Camden  and  nearly  starved  there, 
ana  how  a brutal  officer  had  cut  him  with  a sword 
because  he  refused  to  clean  his  boots;  these  remi- 
niscences kept  alive  his  hatred  for  the  British, 
and  doubtless  gave  unction  to  the  tremendous  blow 
dealt  them  at  New  Orleans.  In  1781,  left  quite 
alone  in  the  world,  he  was  apprenticed  for  a while 
to  a saddler.  At  one  time  no  is  said  to  have  done 
a little  teaching  in  an  **  old-field  school.”  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  entered  t he  law-office  of  Spruce 
MeCav,  in  Salisbury.  While  there  he  was  said  to 
have  been  “ the  most  roaring,  rollicking,  game- 
cocking,  horse-racing,  card-playing,  mischievous 
fellow”  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  that  town.  Many 
and  plentiful  were  the  wild-oat  crops  sown  at  that 
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feared  that  the  British  might  make  an  attempt 
upon  New  Orleans,  and  Jackson  was  ordered  down 
to  Natchez  at  the  head  of  2,000  men.  lie  went  in 
high  spirits,  promising  to  plant  the  American 
eagle  upon  the  ramparts  of  Mobile,  Pensacola,  and 
St.  Augustine,  if  so  directed.  On  6 Feb.,  as  it 
had  become  evident  that  the  British  were  not 
meditating  a southward  expedition,  the  new  secre- 
tarv  of  war,  Armstrong,  sent  word  to  Jackson  to  , 
disband  his  troops.  This  stupid  order  reached  the 
general  at  Natchez  toward  the  end  of  March,  and 
inflamed  his  wrath.  He  took  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  marching  his  men  home  in  a body, 
an  act  in  which  the  government  afterward  acqui- 
esced and  reimbursed  Jackson  for  tho  expense 
involved.  During  this  march  Jackson  became  the 
idol  of  his  troops,  and  his  sturdiness  won  him  the  j 
nickname  of  “Old  Hickory,”  by  which  he  was  I 
affectionately  known  among  his  friends  and  fol-  I 
lowers  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Nashville  there  oc-  j 
currtd  an  affray  between  Jackson  and  Thomas  II. 
Benton,  growing  out  of  an  unusually  silly  duel  in 
which  Jackson  had  acted  as  second  to  the  antago- 
nist of  Benton’s  brother.  In  a tavern  at  Nashville, 
Jackson  undertook  to  horsewhip  Benton,  and  in  the 
ensuing  scuttle  the  latter  was  pitched  down-stairs, 
while  Jackson  got  a bullet  in  his  left  shoulder 
which  he  carried  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Jackson  and  Benton  had  formerly  lieen  friends. 
After  this  affair  they  did  not  meet  again  until  1823, 
when  both  were  in  the  U.  S.  senate.  Their  friend- 
ship was  then  renewed. 

The  war  with  Great  Britain  was  complicated 
with  an  Indian  war  which  could  not  in  any  case 
have  lx*en  avoided.  The  west  ward  progress  of  the 
white  settlers  toward  the  Mississippi  river  was 
gradually  driving  the  red  man  from  nis  hunting- 
grounds  : and  the  celebrated  Teoumseh  hail  formed 
a scheme,  quite  similar  to  that  of  Pontiac  fifty 
vears  earlier,  of  uniting  all  tho  tribes  between 
Florida  and  the  Great  Lakes  in  a grand  attempt  to 
drive  batik  the  white  men.  This  scheme  was  par- 
tially frustrated  in  the  autumn  of  1811  while  Te- 
cumseh  was  preaching  his  crusade  among  the 
Cherokccs,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles.  During  his  ab- 
sence his  brother,  known  as  the  Prophet,  attacked 
Gen.  Harrison  at  Tippecanoe  and  was  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated.  The  war  with  Great  Britain  re- 
newed Tecumsch’s  opportunity,  and  his  services  to 
the  enemy  were  extremely  valuable  until  his  death 
ill  the  battle  of  the  Thames.  Tecuinseh’s  princi- 
pal ally  in  the  south  was  a half-breed  Creek  chief- 
tain named  Weathersford.  On  the  shore  of  I^ake 
Tensaw,  in  the  southern  |>art.  of  what  is  now  Ala- 
bama, was  a stockaded  fortress  known  as  Fort 
Minims.  There  many  of  the  settlers  had  taken 
refuge.  On  30  Aug.,  1813,  this  stronghold  was 
surprised  by  Weathersford  at  the  beau  of  1,000 
Creek  warriors,  and  more  than  400  men,  women, 
and  children  were  massacred.  The  news  of  this 
dreadful  affair  aroused  the  people  of  the  southwest 
to  vengeance.  Men  and  money  were  raised  by  the 
state  of  Tennessee,  and,  Indore  he  had  fully  recov- 
ered from  the  wound  received  in  the  Benton  affray, 
Jackson  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  2,900  men. 
Now  for  the  first  time  he  had  a chance  to  show  his 
wonderful  military  catMicitv,  his  shunless  vigilance, 
untiring  patience,  ana  unrivalled  talent  as  a leader 
of  men.  The  difficulties  encountered  were  formida- 
ble in  the  extreme.  In  that  frontier  wilderness 
the  business  of  the  commissariat  was  naturally  ill 
manuged,  and  the  men,  who  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances  had  little  idea  of  military  sul>- 
ordination,  were  part  of  the  time  mutinous  from 


hunger.  More  than  once  Jackson  was  obliged  to 
use  one  half  of  his  array  to  keep  the  other  half 
from  disbanding.  In  view  of  these  difficulties,  the 
celerity  of  his  movements  and  the  force  with  which 
he  struck  the  enemy  were  truly  marvellous.  The 
Indians  were  defeated  at  Talluschatches  and  Tal- 
ladega, At  length,  on  27  March,  1814,  having 
been  re-enforced  T>y  a regiment  of  U.  S.  infant ry. 
Jackson  struck  tfie  decisive  blow  at  Tohopeka, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Horseshoe  Bend  of  the 
Tallapoosa  river.  In  this  bloody  battle  no  quarter 
was  given,  and  Ike  strength  of  the  Creek  nation 
was  finally  broken.  Jackson  pursued  the  remnant 
to  their  place  of  refuge  called  the  Holy  Ground, 
upon  which  the  medicine- men  had  declared  that 
no  white  man  could  set  foot  and  live.  Such  of  the 
Creek  chieftains  as  had  not  fled  to  Florida  now 
surrendered.  The  American  soldiers  were  ready 
to  kill  Weathersford  in  revenge  for  Fort  Mimms ; 
but  Jackson,  who  was  by  no  means  wanting  in 
magnanimity,  spared  his  life  and  treated  him  so 
well  that  henceforth  he  and  his  people  remained  on 
good  terms  with  the  white  men.  Among  the  offi- 
cers who  served  under  Jackson  in  this  remarkable 
campaign  were  two  who  in  later  years  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the  southwest— 
Samuel  Houston  and  David  Crockett,  The  Creek 
war  was  one  of  critical  importance.  It  was  the 
last  occasion  on  which  the  red  men  could  put  forth 
sufficient  power  to  embarrass  the  U.  fc$.  govern- 
ment More  than  any  other  single  battle  that  of 


Tohopeka  marks  the  downfall  of  Indian  power. 
Its  immediate  effects  upon  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  were  very  great  By  destroying  the  only 
hostile  ]>ower  within  the  southwestern  territory  it 
made  it  possible  to  concentrate  the  military  force 
of  tho  border  states  upon  any  jKiint,  however  re- 
mote, that  might  be  threatened  by  the  British. 
More  specifically,  it  made  possible  the  great  victory 
at  New  Orleans,  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
campaign,  in  which  Jackson  showed  such  indomi- 
table energy,  he  was  suffering  from  illness  such  as 
would  have  kept  any  ordinary  man  groaning  in 
bed,  besides  that  for  inoet  of  the  time  nis  left  arm 
had  to  lie  supported  in  a sling.  The  tremendous 
pluck  exhibited  by  William  of  Orange  at  Neerwin- 
den,  ami  so  justly  celebrated  by  Macaulay,  was  no 
greater  than  Jackson  showed  in  Alahama.  His 
pluck  was  equalled  by  his  thoroughness.  Many 
generals  after  victory  are  inclinod  to  relax  their 
efforts.  Not  so  Jackson,  who  followed  up  every 
success  with  furious  persistence,  and  whoso  admira- 
ble maxim  was  that  m war  “ until  all  is  done,  noth- 
ing is  done.” 

On  31  May,  1814,  Jackson  was  made  major-gen- 
oral  in  the  regular  array,  and  was  appointed  to 
command  the  Department  of  the  South.  It  was 
then  a matter  of  dispute  whether  Mobile  belonged 
to  Spain  or  to  the  United  States.  In  August,  Jack- 
son  occupied  the  town  and  made  his  headquarters 
there.  With  the  consent  of  Spain  the  British  used 
| Florida  as  a base  of  operations  and  established 
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themselves  at  Pensacola,  Jackson  wrote  to  Wash- 
ington for  permission  to  attack  them  there;  but 
the  government  was  loth  to  sanction  an  invasion 
of  Spanish  territory  until  the  complicity  of  Spain 
with  our  enemy  should  be  proved  beyond  cavil. 
The  letter  from  Sec,  Armstrong  to  this  effect  did 
not  reach  Jackson.  The  capture  of  Washington 
by  the  British  prevented  his  receiving  orders  and 
left  him  to  act  upon  his  own  responsibility,  a kind 
of  situation  from  which  he  was  never  known  to 
flinch.  On  14  Sept,  the  British  advanced  against 
Mobile  ; but  in  their  attack  upon  the  outwork.  Fort 
Bowyer,  they  met  with  a disastrous  repulse.  They 
retreated  to  Pensacola,  whither  Jackson  followed 
them  with  3,000  men.  On  7 Nov.  he  stormed  the 
town.  Ilia  next  move  would  have  been  against 
Fort  Barrancas,  six  miles  distant  at  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor.  Bv  capturing  this  post  he  would  have 
entrapped  the  British  fleet  and  might  have  forced 
it  to  surrender ; but  the  enemy  forestalled  him  by 
blowing  up  the  fort  and  beating  a precipitate  re- 
treat. By  thus  driving  the  British  from  Florida — 
an  act  for  which  he  was  stupidly  blamed  by  the 
Federalist  press — Jackson  now  found  himself  free 
to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  task  of  defending 
New  Orleans,  and  there,  after  an  arduous  Journey, 
be  arrived  on  2 Dec.  The  British  expedition  di- 
rected against  that  city  was  more  formidable  than 
any  other  that  we  had  to  encounter  during  that 
war.  Its  purpose  was  also  more  deadly.  In  the 
north  the  British  warfare  had  been  directed  chiefly 
toward  defending  Canada  and  gaining  such  a foot- 
hold upon  our  frontier  as  might  be  useful  in  mak- 
ing terms  at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  burning  of 
Washington  was  intended  chiefly  for  an  insult 
and  had  but  slight  military  significance ; but  the 
expedition  against  New  Orleans  was  intended  to 
make  a permanent  conquest  of  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi valley  and  to  secure  for  Great  Britain  the 
western  hank  of  the  river.  The  fall  of  Napoleon 
had  set  free  some  of  Wellingtons  finest  troops 
for  service  in  America,  and  in  December  a force 
of  12,000  men,  under  command  of  Wellington’s 
brother-in-law,  the  gallnnt  Sir  Edward  Pakcnham, 
was  landed  below  New  Orleans.  To  oppose  these 
veterans  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  Jackson  had 
6,000  of  that  sturdy  race  whose  fathers  had  van- 
quished Ferguson  at  King's  Mountain,  and  whose 
children  so  nearly  vanquished  Grant  at  Shiloh. 
After  considerable  preliminary  manoeuvring  and 
skirmishing.  Jackson  intrenched  himself  in  a 
strong  |x*ition  near  the  Bienvenu  and  Chalmette 
plantations  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
my. His  headquarters,  the  McOarte  mansion,  are 
shown  in  the  illustration  on  page  376.  On  8 
Jan.,  Pakenhum  was  unwise  enough  to  try  to  over- 
whelm him  by  a direct  assault.  In  less  than  half 
an  hour  the  British  were  in  full  retreat,  leav- 
ing 2,600  of  their  number  killed  and  wounded. 
Among  the  slain  was  Pakenham.  The  American 
loss  was  eight  killed  and  thirteen  wounded.  Never, 
j»erhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  u battle 
wen  fought  between  armies  of  civilized  men  with 
so  great  a disparity  of  loss.  It  was  also  the  most 
complete  and  overwhelming  defeat  that  any  Eng- 
lish army  has  ever  experienced.  News  travelled  so 
slowly  then  that  this  great  victory,  like  the  three 
last  naval  victories  of  the  war,  occurred  after  peace 
had  been  made  by  the  commissioners  at  Gnent. 
Nevertheless,  no  American  can  regret  that  the  bat- 
tle was  fought.  The  insolence  and  rapacity  of 
Great  Britain  had  richly  deserved  such  castigation. 
Moreover,  if  she  once  gained  a foothold  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  it  might  have  taken  an  armed  force 
to  dislodge  her  in  spite  of  the  treaty,  for  in  the 


matter  of  the  western  frontier  posts  after  1788  she 
hail  by  no  means  acted  in  good  faith.  Jackson’s 
victory  decided  that  henceforth  the  Mississippi 
valley  belonged  indisputably  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  the  recollection  of  that  vic- 
tory, along  with  the  exploits  of  Hull  and  Decatur, 
Perry  and  McDonough,  which  caused  the  Holy 
Alliance  to  look  upon  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  some- 
thing more  than  an  idle  threat.  All  over  the 
United  States  the  immediate  effect  of  the  news 
was  electric,  and  it  was  enhanced  by  the  news  of 
peace  which  arrived  a few  days  later.  By  this 
**  almost  incredible  victory,”  as  the  “ National  In- 
telligencer” called  it,  the  credit  of  the  American 
arms  upon  land  was  fully  restored.  Not  onlv  did 
the  administration  glory  in  it,  as  was  naturaf,  but 
the  opposition  lauded  it  for  a different  reason,  as 
an  example  of  what  American  military  heroism 
could  do  in  spite  of  inadequate  support  from  gov- 
ernment. Thus  praised  by  all  parties,  Jackson, 
who  before  the  Creek  war  had  been  little  known 
outside  of  Tennessee,  became  at  once  the  foremost 
man  in  the  United  States.  People  in  the  north, 
while  throwing  up  their  hats  for  him,  were  some- 
times heard  to  ask:  44  Who  is  this  Gen.  Jackson  f 
To  what  state  does  he  belong? ” Henceforth  until 
the  civil  war  he  occupied  the  most  prominent  place 
in  the  ;M>pular  mind. 

After  his  victory  Jackson  remained  three  months 
in  New’  Orleans,  in  some  conflict  with  the  civil  au- 
thorities of  the  town,  which  he  found  it  necessary 
to  hold  under  martial  law.  In  April  he  returned 
to  Nashville,  still  retaining  his  military  command 
of  the  southwest.  He  soon  became  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Crawford,  the  secretary  of  war, 
who  had  undertaken  to  modify  some  provisions  in 
his  treaty  with  the  Creeks.  Jackson  was  also  just- 
ly incensed  by  the  occasional  issue  of  orders  from 
tne  war  department  directly  to  his  subordinate 
officers;  suen  orders  sometimes  stupidly  thwarted 
his  plans.  The  usual  course  for  a commanding 
general  thus  annoyed  would  be  to  make  a private 
representation  to  the  government;  but  here,  as  or- 
dinarily, while  quite  right  in  his  position,  Jackson 
was  violent  and  overbearing  in  his  methods.  He 
published.  22  April,  1817,  an  order  forbidding  his 
subordinate  officers  to  pay  heed  to  ativ  order  from 
the  war  department  unless  issued  through  him. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  who  in  October  succeeded  Crawford 
as  secretary  of  war,  gracefully  yielded  the  point ; 
but  the  public  had  meanwhile  been  somewhat  scan- 
dalized by  the  collision  of  authorities.  In  private 
conversation  Gen.  Scott  had  alluded  to  Jackson’s 
conduct  as  savoring  of  mutiny.  This  led  to  an 
angry  correspondence  between  the  two  generals, 
ending  in  a challenge  from  Jackson,  which  Scott 
declined  on  the  ground  that  duelling  is  a wicked 
and  unchristian  custom. 

Affairs  in  Florida  now  demanded  attention. 
That  country  had  become  a nest  of  outlaws,  and 
chaos  reigned  supreme  there.  Many  of  the  de- 
feated Creeks  hail  found  a refuge  in  Florida,  and 
ninnway  negroes  from  the  plantations  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  were  continually  esaiping 
thither.  During  the  late  war  British  officers  and 
adventurers,  acting  on  their  own  responsibility 
upon  this  neutral  soil,  committed  many  acts  which 
their  government  would  never  have  sanctioned. 
They  stirred  up  Indians  and  negroes  to  commit 
atrocities  on  the  United  States  frontier.  The 
Spanish  government  was  at  that  time  engaged  in 
warfare  with  its  revolted  colonies  in  South  America, 
and  the  coasts  of  Florida  became  a haunt  for  con- 
traband traders,  privateers,  and  filibusters.  One 
adventurer  would  announce  his  intention  to  make 
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Florida  a free  republic ; another  would  go  about  ' 
committing  robbery  on  his  own  account ; a third 
would  set  up  an  agency  for  kidnapping  negroes  on 
speculation.  The  disorder  was  hideous.  On  the  , 
Appalochieola  river  the  British  had  built  a fort, 
ana  amply  stocked  it  with  arms  and  ammunition,  to  , 
serve  as  a base  of  operations  against  the  United 
States.  On  the  departure  of  the  British,  the  fort 
was  seized  and  held  by  negroes.  This  alarmed  the 
slave-owners  of  Georgia,  and  in  July,  1810,  United 
States  troops,  with  permission  from  the  Spanish 
authorities,  marched  in  and  bombarded  the  negro 
fort.  A hot  shot  found  its  way  into  the  magazine, 
three  hundred  negroes  were  blown  into  fragments, 
and  the  fort  was  demolished.  In  this  case  the 
Spaniards  were  ready  to  leave  to  United  States 
troops  a disagreeable  work,  for  which  their  own 
force  was  incompetent.  Everyday  made  it  plainer 
that  Spain  was  quite  unable  to  preserve  order  in 
Florida,  and  for  this  reason  the  United  States  en- 
tered upon  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  that 
country.  Meanwhile  the  turmoil  increased.  White 
men  were  murdered  by  Indians,  and  United  States 
troops,  under  Col.  Twiggs,  captured  and  burned  a 
considerable  Seminole  village,  known  as  Fowltown. 
The  Indians  retorted  by  the  wholesale  massacre  of 
fifty  people  who  were  ascending  the  Appalachicola 
river  in  boats ; some  of  the  victims  were  tortured 
with  firebrands.  Jackson  was  now  ordered  to  the 
frontier.  He  wrote  at  once  to  President  Monroe: 

**  Let  it  be  signified  to  me  through  any  channel 

isay  Mr.  John  Rhea)  that  the  possession  of  the 
rioridas  would  be  desirable  to  trie  United  States, 
and  in  sixty  days  it  will  be  accomplished.”  Mr. 
Khca  was  a representative  from  Tennessee,  a con- 
fidential friend  of  both  Jackson  and  Monroe.  The 
president  was  ill  when  Jackson’s  letter  reached 
him.  and  does  not  seem  to  have  given  it  duo  con- 
sideration. On  referring  to  it  a year  later  he  could 
not  remember  that  he  had  ever  seen  it  liefore.  j 
Rhea,  however,  scorns  to  have  written  a letter  to 
Jackson,  telling  him  that  the  president  approved  of 
his  suggestion.  As  to  this  point  the  united  testi- 
mony of  Jackson,  Rhea,  and  Judge  Overton  seems  j 
conclusive.  Afterward  Mr.  Monroe,  through  Rhea, 
seems  to  have  requested  Jackson  to  burn  this  letter, 
ami  an  entry  on  the  general’s  letter-book  shows  that 
it  was  accordingly  burned,  12  April,  1811).  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  whatever  tne  president’s  in- 
tention may  have  been,  or  bow  far  it  may  have  been 
correctly  interpreted  by  Rhea,  the  general  honestly 
considered  himself  authorized  to  take  possession  of 
Florida  on  the  ground  that  the  Spanish  government 
had  shown  itself  incompetent  to  prevent  the  deni- 
zens of  that  country  from  engaging  in  hostilities 
against  the  United  States.  Jackson  acted  upon 
this  belief  with  his  accustomed  promptness.  He 
raised  troops  in  Tennessee  and  neighboring  states, 
invaded  Florida  in  March,  1818,  captured  St. 
Marks,  and  pushed  on  to  the  Seminole  headquar- 
ters on  the  Suwanee  river.  In  less  than  three 
months  from  this  time  he  had  overthrown  the  In- 
dians and  brought  order  out  of  chaos.  His  meas- 
ures were  praised  by  his  friends  as  vigorous,  while 
his  enemies  stigmatized  them  as  high-handed.  In 
one  instance  his  conduct  was  open  to  serious  ques- 
tion. At  St.  Marks  his  troops  captured  an  aged  i 
Scotch  trader  and  friend  of  the  Indians,  named 
Alexander  Arbuthnot : near  Suwanee,  some  time 
afterward,  they  seized  Robert  Ambrister.  a young 
English  lieutenant  of  marines,  nephew  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  Providence.  Jackson  believed  that 
these  men  had  incited  the  Indians  to  make  war 
upon  the  United  States,  and  were  now  engaged  in 
aiding  and  Abetting  them  in  their  hostilities.  They 


were  tried  by  a court-martial  at  St.  Marks.  On 
very  insufficient  evidence  Arbuthnot  was  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Appearances 
were  somewhat  more  strongly  against  Ambrister. 
He  did  not  make  it  elear  what  his  business  was  in 
Florida,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
court.,  which  at  first  condemned  him  to  In*  shot, 
but  on  further  consideration  commuted  the  sen- 
tence to  fifty  lashes  and  a year’s  imprisonment. 
Jackson  arbitrarily  revived  the  first  sentence,  and 
Ambrister  was  accordingly  shot.  A fewr  minutes 
afterward  Arbuthnot  was  hanged  from  the  yard- 
arm of  his  own  ship,  declaring  with  his  last  breath 
that  his  country  would  avenge  him.  In  this  lam- 
entable allair  Jackson  doubtless  acted  from  a 
sense  of  duty:  as  he  himself  said.  “My  God  would 
not  have  smiled  on  me,  hail  I punished  only  the 
poor  ignorant  savages,  and  spared  the  white  men 
who  set  them  on.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  however, 
when  under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  he 
showed  himself  utterly  incapable  of  estimating 
evidence.  The  case  against  both  the  victims  was 
so  weak  that  a fair-minded  and  prudent  command- 
er would  surely  have  pardoned  them  ; while  the 
interference  with  the  nnal  sentence  of  the  court, 
in  Ambrister's  case,  was  an  act  that  can  hardly  lie 
justified.  Throughout  life  Jackson  was  perpetu- 
ally  acting  with  violent  energy  upon  the  strength 
of  opinions  hastily  formed  and  baaed  upon  inade- 
quate data.  Fortunately,  his  instincts  were  apt  to 
lie  sound,  and  in  many  most  important  instances 
his  violent  action  was  highly  beneficial  to  his 
country ; but  a man  of  such  temperament  is  liable 
to  make  serious  mistakes. 

On  his  wav  home,  hearing  that  some  Indians  had 
sought  refuge  in  Pensacola,  Jackson  captured  the 
town,  turned  out  the  Spanish  governor,  and  left  a 
garrison  of  his  own  there.  He  had  now  virtually 
conquered  Florida,  but  he  hail  moved  too  fast  for 
the  government  at  Washington.  He  hail  gone 
further,  perha|»s,  than  was  permissible  in  tres- 
passing upon  neutral  territory;  and  his  summary 
execution  of  two  British  subjects  aroused  furious 
excitement  in  England.  For  a moment  we  seemed 
on  the  verge  of  war  with  Great.  Britain  and  S|>ain 
at  once.  Whatever  authority  President  Monroe 
may  have  intended,  through  the  Rhea  letter,  to 
confer  upon  Jackson,  he  certainly  felt  that  the 
general  had  gone  too  far.  With  one  exception,  all 
nis  cabinet  agreed  with  him  that  it  would  1*?  best 
to  disavow’  Jackson’s  acts  and  make  reparation  for 
them.  But  John  Ouincy  Adams,  secretary  of  state, 
felt  equal  to  the  task  of  dealing  with  the  two  foreign 
powers,  and  upon  his  advice  the  administration 
decided  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  what  Jack- 
son  had  done.  Pensacola  and  St.  Marks  were  re- 
stored to  Spain,  and  an  order  of  Jackson’s  for 
the  seizing  of  St.  Augustine  wrns  countermanded 
by  the  president.  But  Adams  represented  to  Spain 
that  the  American  general,  in  his  invasion  of  Flori- 
da. was  virtually  assisting  the  Spanish  government 
in  maintaining  order  there;  and  to  Great  Britain 
he  justified  the  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Am- 
brister on  the  ground  that  their  conduct  had  been 
such  that  thev  had  forfeited  their  allegiance  and 
become  virtual  outlaws.  Spain  and  Great  Britain 
accepted  the  explanations;  had  either  nation  felt 
in  the  mood  for  war  with  the  United  Suites,  it 
might  have  been  otherwise.  As  soon  as  the  ad- 
ministration hail  adopted  Jackson’s  measures,  they 
were  for  that  reason  attacked  in  congress  by  Clay, 
and  this  wos  the  lieginning  of  the  bitter  ami  life- 
long feud  between  Jackson  and  Clay.  In  1819  the 
purchase  of  Florida  from  Spain  was  effected,  and 
in  1821  Jackson  was  appointed  governor  of  that 
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territory.  In  1823  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
senate.  Some  of  his  friends,  under  the  lead  of 
William  B.  Lewis,  had  already  conceived  the  idea 
of  making  him  president.  At  first  Gen.  Jackson 
cast  ridicule  upon  the  idea.  “ I>o  they  suppose.” 
said  he,  *•  that  I am  such  a d — d fool  as  to  think 
myself  fit  for  president  of  the  United  States?  No, 
sir.  1 know  what  I am  fit  for.  I can  command  a 
hotly  of  men  in  a rough  way,  but  I am  not  fit  to 
be  president.”  Such  is  the  anecdote  told  by  II. 
M.  Bracken  ridge,  who  was  Jackson's  secretary  in 
Florida.  In  1821  the  general  felt  old  and  weak, 
and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  spend  his  remaining 
day9  in  peace  on  his  farm.  Of  personal  ambition, 
as  ordinarily  understood,  Jackson  had  much  less 
than  many’  other  men.  But  he  was.  like  most 
men.  susceptible  to  flattery,  and  the  discovery  of 
his  immense  popularity  no  doubt  went  far  to  per- 
suade him  that  he  might  do  credit  to  himself  as 
president.  On  20  July,  1822,  he  was  nominated 
for  that  office  by  the  legislature  of  Tennessee.  On 
22  Feb..  1824.  he  was  nominated  by  a Federalist 
convention  at  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  and  on  4 March 
following  by  a Republican  convention  at  the  same 
place.  The  regular  nominee  of  the  congressional 
caucus  was  W.  II.  Crawford,  of  Georgia  The 
other  candidates  were  J.  Adams  and  Ilenrv 
Clay.  There  was  a general  agreement  upon  Caf- 
houn  for  the  vice-presidency.  All  the  candidates 
belonged  to  the  Republican’ party,  which  had  kept 
the  presidency  since  Jefferson’s  election  in  1800. 
The  Federalists  were  hopelessly  discredited  by 
their  course  in  the  war  of  1812-,15.  Of  the  four 
candidates,  Adams  and  Clay  were  loose  construc- 
tionists, whilo  Crawford  and  Jackson  were  strict 
constructionists,  and  in  this  difference  was  fore- 
shadowed a new  division  of  parties.  At  the  elec- 
tion in  November.  1824,  there;  were  09  electoral 
votes  for  Jackson.  84  for  Adams,  41  for  Crawford, 
and  37  for  Clay.  As  none  of  the  candidates  had  a 
majority,  it  was  left  for  the  house  of  representa- 
tives to  choose  a president  from  the  three'highest 
names  on  the  list,  in  accordance  with  the  twelfth 
amendment  to  the  constitution.  As  Clay  was  thus 
rendered  ineligible,  there  was  naturally  some  schem- 
ing among  the  friends  of  the  other  candidates  to 
secure  his  powerful  co-o|>erHtion.  Clay  and  his 
friends  quite  naturally  supported  the  other  loose- 
constructionist  candidate,  Adams,  with  the  result 
that  13  states  voted  for  Adams,  7 for  Jackson,  and 
4 for  Crawford.  Adams  thus  liecame  president, 
and  Jackson's  friends,  in  their  disap[>ointmcnt, 
hungered  for  a “grievance”  upon  which  they 
might  vent  their  displeasure,  and  which  might 
serve  as  a “ rallying  cry  ” for  the  next  campaign. 
Benton,  who  was  now  one  of  Jackson’s  foremost 
supporters,  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that,  because 
Jack  Lson  hail  a greater  numlier  of  electoral  votes 
than  any  other  candidate,  the  house  was  virtually 
“defying  the  will  of  the  people  ” in  choosing  any 
psme  but  his.  To  this  it  was  easily  answered  that 
in  any  case  our  electoral  college,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  deliberately  framed  devices  of  tin*  con- 
stitution, gives  but  a very  indirect  and  partial  ex- 
pression of  the  " will  of  the  people  ’’ : and  further- 
more, if  Benton’s  argument  was  sound,  why  should 
Ihe  constitution  have  provided  for  an  election  by 
congress,  instead  of  allowing  a simple  plurality  in 
the  college  to  decide  the  election?  The  extrava- 
ganei-  of  Benton’s  objection,  coining  from  so  able 
a source,  is  an  index  to  the  bitter  disapiiointment 
of  Jackson’s  followers.  The  needed  “ grievance  ” 
furnished  when  Adams  selected  Clay  as  his 
■eeretary  of  state.  Many  of  Jackson’s  friends  in- 
terpreted this  appointment  as  the  result  of  u liar- 


gain  whereby  Clay  had  made  Adams  president  in 
consideration  of  obtaining  the  first  place  in  the 
cabinet,  carrying  with  it.  according  to  the  notion 
then  prevalent,  a fair  prospect  of  the  succession  to 
the  presidency.  It  was  natural  enough  for  the 
friends  of  a disappointed  candidate  to  make  such 
a charge.  It  was  to  Benton’s  credit  that  he  always 
scouted  the  idea  of  a corrupt  bargain  between 
Adams  and  Clay.  Many  people,  however,  believed 
it.  In  congress.  John  Randolph's  famous  allusion 
to  the  “ coalition  between  Blifil  and  Black  George 
— the  Puritan  and  the  blackleg” — led  to  a duel  be- 
tween Randolph  and  Clay,  which  served  to  impress 
the  matter  upon  the  popular  mind  without  enlight- 
ening it;  the  pistol  is  of  small  value  as  an  agent 
of  enlightenment.  The  charge  was  utterly  with- 
out supfiort  and  in  every  way  improbable.  The 
excellence  of  the  appointment  of  Clay  was  beyond 
cavil,  and  the  sternly  upright  Adams  was  less  in- 
fluenced by  what  people  might  think  of  his  actions 
than  any  other  president  since  Washington.  But 
the  appointment  was  no  doubt  ill-considered.  It 
made  it  necessary  for  Clay,  in  many  a public 
speech,  to  defend  liimself  against  the  cruel  impu- 
tation. To  mention  the  charge  to  Jackson,  whose 
course  in  Florida  hud  been  censured  by  Clay,  was 
enough  to  make  him  believe  it;  and  he  did’  so  to 
his  dying  dl?. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  use  made  of  this  “griev- 
ance’’had  much  to  do  with  Jackson’s  victory  in 
1828.  The  causes  at  work  lay  far  deeper.  The 
population  west  of  the  Alleghanics  was  now  begin- 
ning to  count  for  much  in  politics.  Jackson  was 
our  first  western  president,  and  his  election  marks 
the  rise  of  that  section  of  our  country.  The  demo- 
cratic tendency  was  moreover  a growing  one. 
Heretofore  our  presidents  had  been  men  of  aristo- 
cratic type,  witn  advantages  of  wealth,  or  educa- 
tion, or  social  training.  A stronger  contrast  to 
them  than  Jackson  afforded  cannot  well  lie  im- 
agined. A man  with  less  training  in  statesmanship 
would  have  been  hard  to  find.  In  his  defects  he 
represented  average  humanity,  while  his  excellences 
were  such  us  the  most  illiterate  citizen  could  ap- 
ireciate.  In  such  a man  the  ploughboy  and  the 
ilacksmith  could  feel  that  in  some  essential  re- 
spects  they  had  for  president  one  of  their  own  sort. 
Above  all,  he  was  the  great  military  hero  of  the  day, 
and  as  such  he  came  to  t he  presidency  as  nat  urally 
as  Taylor  and  Grant  in  later  days,  as  naturally  as  his 
contemporary  Wellington  became  prime  minister 
of  England.  A man  far  more  politic  and  com- 
plaisant than  Adams  could  not  have  won  the  elec- 
tion of  1828  against  such  (aids.  He  obtained  83 
electoral  votes  against  178  for  Jackson.  Calhoun 
was  re-elected  vice-president  Jackson  came  to 
the  presidency  with  a feeling  that  he  had  at  length 
succeeded  in  making  good  Tiis  claim  to  a violated 
right,  and  he  showed  this  feeling  in  his  refusal  to 
call  on  his  illustrious  predecessor,  who  he  declared 
had  got  the  presidency  by  bargain  and  sale. 

In  Jackson's  cabinet,  as  first  constituted,  Martin 
Van  Huron,  of  New  York,  was  secretary  of  state; 
Samuel  I).  Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania,  secretary  of 
the  treasury;  John  II.  Eaton,  of  Tennessee,  secre- 
tary of  war:  John  Branch,  of  North  Carolina,  sec- 
retary of  the  navy : John  M.  Berrien,  of  Georgia, 
attorney-general ; William  T.  Barry,  of  Kentucky, 
postmaster-general.  As  compared  with  curlier  cabi- 
nets— not  merely  with  such  men  as  Hamilton. 
Madison,  or  Gallatin,  but  with  Pickering.  Wolcott, 
Monroe,  or  even  Crawford — these  were  obscure 
names.  The  innovation  in  the  jicrsonal  character 
of  the  cabinet  was  even  more  marked  than  the  in- 
novation in  the  presidency.  The  autocratic  Jack- 
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son  employed  his  secretaries  as  clerks.  His  confi- 
dential advisers  were  a few  intimate  friends  who 
held  no  important  offices.  These  men — W.  B. 
Lewis,  Amos  Kendall,  Duff  Green,  and  Isaac  Hill — 
came  to  be  known  as  the  “ kitchen  cabinet.”  Lewis 
had  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  Jackson  forward 
as  a candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1821.  Green 
and  Hill  were  editors  of  partisan  newspapers.  Ken- 
dall was  a man  of  considerable  ability  and  many 
good  qualities,  but  a '*  machine  politician  ” of  the 
worst  sort.  He  was  on  many  occasions  the  ruling 
spirit  of  the  administration,  and  the  cause  of  some 
of  its  most  serious  mistakes,  Jackson’s  career  as 
president  cannot  be  fully  understood  without  tak- 
ing into  account  the  agency  of  Kendall ; yet  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  assign  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  influence  which  he  exerted* 

A yet  more  notable  innovation  was  Jackson’s 
treatment  of  the  civil  service.  The  earlier  presi- 
dents had  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  public 
office  is  a public  trust,  and  not  a reward  for  par- 
tisan services.  They  conducted  the  business  of 
government  upon  business  principles,  and  as  long 
as  a postmaster  showed  himself  efficient  in  distrib- 
uting the  mail  they  did  not  turn  him  out  of  office 
because  of  his  vote.  Between  JO  April,  17811,  and 
4 Man'll,  1829.  the  total  number  of  removals  fn>m 
office  was  seventy-four,  and  out  of  this  number  five 
wore  defaulters.  Between  4 March,  1829,  and  22 
March,  1880,  the  number  of  changes  made  in  the 
civil  service  was  about  2,000.  This  was  the  in- 
auguration upon  a national  scale  of  the  so-called 
“spoils  system.”  The  phrase  originated  with 
William  il  Marcy,  of  New  York,  who  in  a speech 
in  the  senate  in  1881  declared  that  “to  the  victors 
belong  the  spoils,"  The  system  had  been  per- 
fected in  the  state  politics  o{  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  it  was  probably  inevitable  that  it 
should  sooner  or  later  be  introduced  into  the  sphere 
of  national  politics.  The  way  was  prepared  in  1820 
by  Crawford,  when  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  law 
passed  that  limits  the  tenure  of  office  to  four  years. 
This  dangerous  measure  excited  very  little  discus- 
sion at  the  time.  People  could  not  understand  the 
evil  until  taught  by  hard  experience.  Jackson  did 
not  understand  that  he  was  laying  the  foundations 
of  a gigantic  system  of  corruption,  which  within  a 
few  years  would  develop  into  the  most  serious  of 
the  dangers  threatening  the  continuance  of  Ameri- 
can freedom.  He  was  very  ready  to  believe  ill  of 
political  opponents,  and  to  make  generalizations  I 
from  extremely  inadequate  data.  Democratic  news- 
papers, while  the  campaign  frenzy  was  on  them, 
were  full  of  windy  declamation  about  the  whole- 
sale corruption  introduced  into  all  parts  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  Adams  and  (May.  Nothing  was  too 
bad  for  Jackson  to  believe  or  these  two  men,  and 
when  the  fourth  auditor  of  the  treasury  was  found  1 
to  be  delinquent  in  his  accounts  it  was  easy  to  sup- 
pose that  many  others  were,  in  one  way  or  another, 
just  as  bad.  In  his  wholesale  removals  Jackson 
doubtless  supposed  he  was  doing  the  country  a ser- 
vice by  “ turning  the  rascals  out.”  The  immediate 
consequence  of  this  demoralizing  |>olicy  was  a 
struggle  for  control  of  the  patronage  between  Cal- 
houn  and  Van  Burnt,  who  were  rival  aspirants  for 
the  succession  to  the  presidency.  A curious  affair 
now  came  in  to  influence  Jackson’s  personal  rela- 
tions to  these  men.  Early  in  1829  Platon,  secretary 
of  war,  married  a Mrs.  Tirnberlake,  with  whose 
reputation  gossip  had  l>een  busy.  It  was  said  that 
he  had  shown  her  too  much  attention  during  the 
lifetime  of  her  first  husband.  Jackson  was  always 
slow  to  believe  charges  against  a woman.  Hjs  own 
wife,  who  had  been  outrageously  maligned  by  the 


Whig  newspapers  during  the  campaign,  had  lately 
died,  and  there  was  just  enough  outward  similarity 
between  Eaton’s  marriage  and  his  own  to  make 
him  take  Mrs.  Platon's  part  with  more  than  his 
customary  vehemence.  Mrs.  Calhoun  and  the 
wives  of  the  secretaries  would  not  recognize  Mrs. 
Platon.  Mrs.  Donelson,  wife  of  the  president’s 
nephew,  and  mistress  of  ceremonies  at  the  White 
House,  took  a similar  stand.  Jackson  scolded  his 
secretaries  and  sent  Mrs.  Donelson  home  to  Ten- 
nessee; but  all  in  vain.  He  found  t hut  vanquish- 
ing Wellington's  veterans  was  a light  task  com- 
pared with  that  of  contending  against  the  ladies  in 
an  affair  of  this  sort.  Foremost  among  those  who 
frowned  Mrs.  Platon  out  of  society  was  Mrs.  Cal- 
houn. On  the  other  hand,  Van  Burcn.  a widower, 
found  himself  able  to  be  somewhat  more  complai- 
sant, and  accordingly  rose  in  Jackson's  esteem.  The 
fires  were  fanned  by  Lewis  and  Kendall,  who  saw 
in  Van  Burcn  a more  eligible  ally  than  Calhoun. 
Presently  intelligence  was  obtained  from  Crawford, 
who  hated  Calhoun,  to  the  effect  that  the  latter,  as 
member  of  Monroe's  cabinet,  had  disapproved  of 
Jackson’s  conduct  in  Florida  This  was  uuito  true, 
but  Calhoun  had  discreetly  yielded  his  judgment  to 
that  of  the  cabinet  led  by  Adams,  and  thus  had 
officially  sanctioned  Jackson’s  conduct.  Theso 
facts,  as  handled  by  Platon  and  Lewis,  led  Jackson 
to  susiKH't  Calhoun  of  treacherous  double-dealing, 
and  tne  result  was  a quarrel  which  hrokc  up  the 
cabinet.  In  order  to  get  Calhoun’s  friends — Ing- 
ham, Branch,  and  Berrien — out  of  the  cabinet,  the 
other  secretaries  began  by  resigning.  This  device 
did  not  succeed,  and  the  ousting  of  the  three  secre- 
taries entailed  further  quarrelling,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Platon  affair  and  the  Florida  business 
wen*  beaten  threadbare  in  the  newspapers,  and 
evoked  sundry  challenges  to  deadly  combat.  In 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1831  the  new  cabinet 
was  formed,  consisting  of  Edward  Livingston,  sec- 
retary of  state;  Louis  McLane,  treasury;  lx*wis 
Cass,  war ; Levi  Woodbury,  navy ; Roger  B.  Taney, 
attorney-general ; in  post -office  no  change.  On 
Van  Burcn 's  resignation,  Jackson  at  once  appoint- 
ed him  minister  to  England,  but  there  was  a warm 
dispute  in  the  senate  over  his  confirmation,  and  it 
was  defeated  at  length  by  the  casting-vote  of  Cal- 
houn. This  check  onlv  strengthened  Jackson’s 
determination  to  have  Van  Buren  for  his  successor 
in  the  presidency.  The  progress  of  this  quarrel 
entailed  a break  in  the  “ kitchen  cabinet,”  in  which 
Duff  Green,  editor  of  the  “ Telegraph  ” and  friend 
of  Calhoun,  was  thrown  out.  His  place  was  taken 
by  Francis  Preston  Blair,  of  Kentucky,  a man  of 
eminent  ability  and  earnest  patriotism.  To  him 
and  his  sous,  as  energetic  opponents  of  nullification 
and  secession,  our  country  owes  a debt  of  gratitude 
which  can  hardly  be  overstated.  Blair’s  indignant 
attitude  toward  nullification  brought  him  at  once 
into  earnest  sympathy  with  Jackson.  In  Decem- 
ber, IKK),  Blair  liegnn  publishing  the  “Globe,”  the 
organ  henceforth  of  Jackson’s  party.  For  a i>eriod 
of  ten  years,  until  the  defeat  of  the  Democrats  in 
1840,  Blair  and  Kendall  were  the  ruling  spirits  in 
the  administration.  Their  policy  was  to  re-elect 
Jackson  to  the  presidency  in  1832,  and  make  Van 
Buren  his  successor  in  1830. 

During  Jackson’s  administration  there  caine 
about  a new  division  of  parties.  The  strict  con- 
structionists, opposing  internal  improvements,  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  national  banks,  retained  the  name 
of  Democrats,  which  had  long  been  applied  to  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Republican  party.  The  term  Re- 
publican fell  into  disuse.  Tne  loose  construction- 
| ists,  under  the  lead  of  Clay,  took  the  name  of 
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Whigs,  as  it  suited  their  purposes  to  describe  Jack- 
son  as  a kind  of  tyrant:  and  they  tried  to  dis- 
credit their  antagonists  by  calling  them  Tories,  but 
the  device  found  little  favor.  On  strict  construc- 
tionist grounds  Jackson  in  1829  vetoed  the  bill 
for  a government  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the 
Maysviile  turnpike  in  Kentucky,  and  two  other 
similar  bills  he  disposed  of  bv  a new  method,  which 
the  Whigs  indignantly  dabbed  a “ pocket  veto.” 
The  struggle  over  the  tariff  was  especially  impor- 
tant as  bringing  out  a dear  expression  of  the  dew- 
trine  of  nullification  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina. 
Practically,  however,  nullification  was  first  at- 
tempted by  Georgia  in  the  case  of  the  disputes 
with  the  Cherokee  Indians.  Under  treaties  with 
the  Federal  government  these  Indians  occupied 
lands  that  were  coveted  by  the  white  people. 
Adams  had  made  himself  very  unpopular  in 
Georgia  bv  resolutely  defending  the  treaty  rights 
of  these  Indians.  Immediately  upon  Jackson’s 
election,  the  state  government  assumed  jurisdic- 
tion over  their  lands,  and  proceeded  to  legislate 
for  them,  passing  laws  that  discriminated  against 
them.  Disputes  at  once  arose,  in  the  course  of 
which  Georgia  twice  refused  to  obey  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  At  the  request  of  the 
governor  of  Georgia,  Jackson  withdrew  the  Fed- 
eral troops  from  the  Cherokee  country,  and  refused 

to  enforce  the 
rights  that 
had  been 
guaranteed  to 
the  Indians 
by  the  United 
States.  His 
feelings  to- 
ward Indians 
were  those 
of  a frontier 
fighter,  and 
he  asked,  with 
telling  force, 
whether  an 
eastern  state,  such  as  New  York,  would  endure  the 
nuisance  of  an  indojiendent  Indian  state  within  her 
own  boundaries.  In  his  sympathy  with  the  people 
of  Georgia  on  the  particular  question  at  issue,  he 
seemed  to  be  conniving  at  the  dangerous  principle 
of  nullification.  These  events  were  carefully  noted 
by  the  politicians  of  South  Carolina.  The  protec- 
tionist policy,  which  since  the  peace  of  1815  had 
been  growing  in  favor  at  the  north,  had  culminated 
in  1828  in  the  so-called  “tariff  of  al>ominations.” 
This  tariff,  the  result  of  a wild  helter-skelter 
scramble  of  rival  interests,  deserved  its  name  on 
many  accounts.  It  discriminated,  with  especial 
unfairness,  against  the  southern  people,  who  were 
very  naturally  and  properly  enraged  by  it.  A new 
tariff,  passed  in  18o2,  modified  some  of  the  most 
objectionable  features  of  the  old  one,  but  still 
failed  of  justice  to  the  southerners.  Jackson  was 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  protective  tariffs,  and 
from  his  course  with  Georgia  it  might  be  argued 
that  he  would  not  interfere  with  extreme  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  south.  During  the  whole  of 
Jackson  s first  term  there  was  more  or  less  vague 
talk  about  nullification.  The  subject  had  a way  of 
obtruding  itself  upon  all  sorts  of  discussions,  as  in 
the  famous  debates  on  Foot’s  resolutions,  which 
Wed  over  five  months  in  1830,  and  called  forth 
Webster’s  immortal  speech  in  reply  to  Hayne.  A 
few  weeks  after  this  speech,  at  a public  dinner 
in  commemoration  of  Jefferson’s  birthday,  after 
sundry  regular  toasts  had  seemed  to  indicate  a drift 
of  sentiment  in  approval  of  nullification,  Jackson 


suddenly  arose  with  a volunteer  toast.  “ Our  Fed- 
eral Union:  it  must  be  preserved.”  Calhoun  was 
prompt  to  reply  with  a toast  and  a speech  in  !>©- 
naif  of  “ Liberty,  dearer  than  the  Union,”  but  the 
nullificrs  were  greatly  disappointed  and  chagrined. 
In  spite  of  this  warning.  South  Carolina  neld  a 
convention,  19  Nov.,  1832,  and  declared  the  tariffs 
of  1828  and  1832  to  be  null  and  void  in  South 
Carolina ; all  state  officers  and  jurors  were  required 
to  take  an  oath  of  oliediencc  to  this  edict ; appeals 
to  the  Federal  supreme  court  were  prohibited 
under  penalties ; and  the  Federal  government  was 
warm»d  that  an  utteinpt  on  its  part  to  enforce  the 
revenue  laws  would  immediately  provoke  South 
Carolina  to  secede  from  the  Union.  The  ordinance 
of  nullification  was  to  take  effect  on  1 Feb.,  1833, 
and  preparations  for  war  were  begun  at  once.  On 
16  Dec.  the  president  issued  a proclamation,  in 
which  he  declared  that  he  should  enforce  the  laws 
in  spite  of  any  and  all  resistance  that  might  lie 
made,  and  he  showed  that  he  was  in  earnest  by 
forthwith  sending  Lieut.  Farragut  with  a naval 
force  to  Charleston  harbor,  and  ordering  Gen.  Scott 
to  have  troops  ready  to  enter  South  Carolina  if 
necessary.  In  the  proclamation,  which  was  written 
by  Livingston,  the  president  thus  defined  his  po- 
sition : “ I consider  the  power  to  annul  a law  of  the 
United  States,  assumed  by  one  state,  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  the  Union,  contradicted  ex- 
pressly by  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  unauthor- 
ized by  its  spirit,  inconsistent  with  every  principle 
on  which  it  was  founded,  and  destructive  of  the 
great  object  for  which  it  was  formed.”  Gov.  Ilayne, 
j of  South  Carolina,  issued  a counter-proclamation, 
and  a few  days  afterward  Calhoun  resigned  the 
vice-presidency,  and  was  chosen  to  succeed  Hayne 
in  the  senate.  Jackson's  determined  attitude  was 
approved  by  public  opinion  throughout  the  country. 
By  the  southern  people  generally  the  action  of 
South  Carolina  was  regarded  as  precipitate  and  un- 
' constitutional.  Even  in  that  state  a Union  con- 
vention met  at  Columbia,  and  announced  its  inten- 
tion of  supporting  the  president.  In  January.  Cal- 
houn declared  in  the  senate  that  his  state  was  not 
hostile  to  the  Union,  and  had  not  meditated  an 
armed  resistance ; a “ peaceable  secession,”  to  lie  ac- 
complished by  threats,  was  probably  the  ultimatum 
really  contemplated.  In  spite  of  Jackson’s  warning, 
the  nullifiors  were  surprised  by  his  unflinching  atti- 
tude, and  quite  naturally  regarded  it  as  inconsist- 
ent with  his  treatment  of  Georgia.  When  the  1st 
of  February  came,  the  nullificrs  deferred  action. 
In  the  course  of  that  month  a bill  for  enforcing 
the  tariff  passed  both  houses  of  congress,  and  at  the 
same  time  Clay’s  compromise  tariff  was  adopted, 
providing  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  duties 
until  1842,  after  which  all  duties  were  to  be  kept 
at  20  per  cent.  This  compromise  enabled  the  nul- 
lifiers  to  claim  a victory,  and  retreat  from  their 
position  with  colors  flying. 

During  the  nullification  controversy  Jackson 
kept  up  the  attacks  upon  the  U.  S.  bank  which 
he  had  begun  in  his  first  annual  message  to 
congress  in  1829.  The  charter  of  the  bank  would 
expire  in  1836,  and  Jackson  was  opposed  to  its  re- 
newal. The  grounds  of  his  opposition  were  partly 
sound,  partly  fanciful.  There  was  a wholesome 
opposition  to  paper  currency,  combined  with  great 
ignorance  of  the  natural  principles  of  money  and 
trade,  as  illustrated  in  a willingness  to  tolerate  the 
notes  of  local  banks,  according  to  the  chaotic  sys- 
tem prevalent  between  Jacksoirstime  and  Lincoln's. 
There  was  something  of  the  demagogue's  appeal 
1 to  the  prejudice  that  ignorant  people  art?  apt  to 
i cherish  against  capitalists  and  corporations,  though 
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Jackson  cannot  tic  accused  of  demagogy  in  this 
regard,  because  he  shared  the  prejudice.  Then 
there  was  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Ixank 
was  in  some  respects  mismanaged,  and  for  fear- 
ing that  a great  financial  institution,  so  intimately 
related  to  the  government,  might  be  made  an 
engine  of  political  corruption.  Furthermore,  the 
correspondence  between  Sec.  Ingham  and  Nicholas 
Biddle,  president  of  the  bank,  in  the  summer  of 
1829,  shows  that  some  of  Jackson’s  friends  wished 
to  use  the  bank  for  political  purposes,  and  were 
enraged  at  Biddle’s  determination  in  pursuing  an 
independent  course.  The  occasion  was  duly  im- 
proved by  the  “ kitchen  cabinet”  to  fill  Jackson's 
ears  with  stories  tending  to  show'  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  bank  was  secretly  exerted  in  favor 
of  the  opposite  party.  Jackson’s  suggestions  with 
reference  to  the  bank  in  his  first  message  met 
with  little  favor,  especially  as  he  coupled  them 
with  suggestions  for  the  distribution  of  the  surplus 
revenue  among  the  states.  lie  returned  to  the  at- 
tack in  his  two  following  messages,  until  in  1832 
the  bank  felt  obliged  in  self-defence  to  apply,  some- 
what prematurely,  fora  renewal  of  its  charter  on 
the  expiration  of  its  term.  Charges  brought 
against  the  l»ank  by  Ik*rnocratie  representatives 
were  investigated  by  a committee,  whieh  returned 
a majority  rejiort  in  favor  of  the  bank.  A minori- 
ty report  sustained  the  charges.  After  prolonged 
discussion,  the  bill  to  renew  the  charter  passed 
both  houses,  and  on  10  July,  1832,  was  vetoed  by 
the  president.  An  attempt  to  pass  the  bill  over 
the  veto  failed  of  the  requisite  two-third  majority. 

Circumstances  had  already  given  a flavor  of  jmt- 
sonal  contest  to  Jackson’s  assaults  upon  the  laiuk. 
There  was  no  man  whom  he  hated  so  fiercely  as 
Clay,  who  was  at  the  same  time  his  chief  political 
rival.  Clay  made  the  mistake  of  forcing  tne  bank 
question  into  the  foreground,  in  the  belief  that  it 
was  an  issue  ujsm  which  he  wfas  likely  to  wrin  in 
the  coming  presidential  campaign.  Clay’s  move- 
ment was  an  invitation  to  tne  people  to  defeat 
Jackson  in  order  to  save  the  bank ; and  this  natu- 
rally aroused  all  the  combat iveness  in  Jackson’s 
nature.  His  determined  stand  impressed  upon  the 
popular  imagination  the  picture  of  a dauntless 
“tribune  of  the  people’1  fighting  against  the 
“ monster  monopoly.”  Clay  unwisely  attacked  the 
veto  power  of  the  president,  and  thus  gave  Benton 
an  opportunity  to  defend  it  by  analogies  drawn 
from  the  veto  power  of  the  ancient  Roman  tribune, 
which  in  point  of  fact  it  does  not  at  all  resemble. 
The  discussion  helped  Jackson  more  than  Clav. 
It  was  also  a mistake  on  the  part,  of  the  Whig 
leader  to  risk  the  |M*rmanenee  of  such  an  institu- 
tion as  the  U.  S.  bank  upon  the  fortunes  of  a 
presidential  canvass.  It  dragged  the  bank  into 
politics  in  spite  of  itself,  and,  by  thus  affording 
justification  for  the  fears  to  which  Jackson  had 
appealed,  played  directly  into  his  hands.  In  this 
canvass  all  tfie  candidates  were  for  the  first  time 
nominated  in  national  conventions.  There  were 
three  conventions — all  held  at  Baltimore.  In  Sep- 
tender.  1831,  the  Anti-Masons  nominated  Will- 
iam Wirt,  of  Virginia,  in  the  hope  of  getting  the 
national  Republicans  or  Whigs  to  unite  with  them  : 
but  the  latter,  in  Dccemlier.  nominated  Clav.  In 
the  following  March  the  Democrats  nominated 
Jackson,  with  Van  Buren  for  vice-president.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1882  the  action  of  congress  and  presi- 
dent with  regard  to  the  itank  charter  was  virtually 
a part  of  the  campaign.  In  the  election  .South 
Carolina  voted  for  candidates  of  her  own — John 
Floyd,  of  Virginia,  and  Henry  Ijcc.  of  Massachu- 
setts. There  were  219  electoral  votes  for  Jackson, 


49  for  Clay,  11  for  Floyd,  and  7 for  Wirt.  Jack- 
son  interpreted  this  overwhelming  victory  as  a 
popular  condemnation  of  the  l»nk  and  approval  of 
all  his  actions  as  president.  The  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause from  all  quarters  which  now  greeted  his 
rebuke  of  the  nullifiers  served  still  further  to 
strengthen  his  belief  in  himself  as  a “ saviour  of 
society”  and  champion  of  “the  people.”  Men 
were  getting  into  a state  of  mind  in  which  ques- 
tions of  public  policy  were  no  longer  argued  u|ion 
their  merits,  but  all  discussion  was  drowned  in 
cheers  for  Jackson.  Such  a state  of  things  was 
not  calculated  to  check  his  natural  vehemence  and 
disposition  to  override  all  obstacles  in  carrying  his 
point.  He  now  felt  it  to  be  his  sacred  duty  to  de- 
molish the  bunk.  In  his  next  message  to  congress 
he  created  some  alarm  by  expressing  doubts  as  to 
the  bank's  solvency  and  recommending  an  investi- 
gation to  see  if  the  deposits  of  public  money  were 
safe.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  there  were  in- 
dications of  a run  upon  the  branches  of  the  bank. 
The  committee  of  ways  and  means  investigated 
the  matter,  and  reported  the  bank  as  safe  and 
sound,  but.  n minority  report  threw  doubt  upon 
these  conclusions,  so  that  the  public  uneasiness 
was  not  allayed.  The  conclusions  of  the?  mnnU-rs 
of  the  committee,  indeed,  bore  little  reference  to 
the  evidence  before  them,  and  were  determined 
purely  bv  political  partisanship.  Jackson  mode  up 
his  mind’  that  the  ueposits  must  be  removed  from 
the  bank.  The  act  of  1818,  which  created  that  in- 
stitution, provided  that  the  public  funds  might  bo 
removed  from  it  by  order  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  who  must,  however,  inform  congress  of 
his  reasons  for  the  removal.  As  congress  resolved, 
by  heavy  majorities,  that  the  de|K>sits  were  safe  in 
the  batik.  the  spring  of  1833  was  hardly  a time 
when  a secretary  of  the  treasury  would  feel  himself 
warranted,  in  accordance  with  the  previsions 
of  the  act,  to  order  their  removal.  Sec.  Me  Lane 
was  accordingly  unwilling  to  issue  such  an  or- 
der. In  what  followed,  Jackson  had  the  zeal- 
ous co-operation  of  Kendall  and  Blair.  In  Slav. 
Me  Lane  was  transferred  to  the  state  department, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  treasury  by  William  J. 
Duane,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  new  secretary,  how- 
ever, was  convinced  that  the  removal  w’a*  neither 
necessary  nor  wise,  and,  in  spite  of  the  president’s 
utmost  efforts,  refused  either  to  issue  the  order  or 
to  resign  his  office.  In  S<qitember,  accordingly, 
Duane  was  removed  and  Roger  B.  Taney  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  Taney  at  once  ordered 
that  after  the  1st  of  October  the  public  revenues 
should  no  longer  be  deposited  with  the  national 
hank,  but  with  sundry  state  banks,  which  soon 
came  to  be  known  as  the  “pet  banks.”  Jackson 
alleged,  as  one  chief  reason  for  this  proceeding, 
that  if  the  bank  were  to  continue  to  receive  pub- 
lic revenues  on  deposit,  it  would  unscrupulously 
use  them  in  buying  up  all  the  members  of  congress 
and  thus  securing  an  indefinite  renewal  of  its 
charter.  This,  he  thought,  would  lie  a death-blow 
to  free  government  in  America.  His  action  caused 
intense  excitement  atid  some  commercial  distress, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  further  disturbance.  In 
the  next  session  of  the  senate  Clay  introduced  a 
resolution  of  censure,  which  was  carried  after  a de- 
lta! «■  which  lasted  all  winter.  It  contained  a decla- 
ration that  the  president  had  assumed  “authority 
and  power  not  conferred  bv  the  constitution  and 
laws,  but.  in  derogation  of  both.”  Jackson  pro- 
tested against,  the  resolution,  but  t he  senate  refused 
to  receive  his  protest.  Many  of  his  appointments 
were  rejected  *>y  the  senate,  especially  tnose  of  the 
di rectors  of  the  bank,  and  of  Taney  as  secretary  of 
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joct  of  dwt  ricity.  In  1884  he  constructed,  success- 
fully worked,  and  exhibited  to  his  friends,  a tele- 
graphic apparatus,  similar  to  the  model  that  was 

Kt en ted  a year  later 
Mr.  Morse,  prior- 
ity over  which  was  al- 
ways claimed  by  Dr. 
Jackson.  Meanwhile 
he  settled  in  Boston, 
where  he  practised 
medicine,  but  soon 
abandoned  that  pro- 
fession, and  in  1838 
opened  a laboratory 
for  instruction  anil 
research  in  analyti- 
cal chemistry,  which 
was  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  United 
States.  In  1886  he 
was  unpointed  state 
geologist  of  Maine  and  surveyor  or  public  lands, 
and  he  spent  three  years  in  the  execution  of  this 
work,  publishing  three  annual  *•  Reports  on  the 
Geology  of  the  State  of  Maine”  (Augusta,  1837-’9), 
and  two  “Reports  on  the  Geology  of  the  Pub- 
lic Ijands  belonging  to  the  Two  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine”  (Boston,  1837  and  1838). 
He  was  ap{>ointed  state  geologist  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and in  1839,  and  published  in  that  connection 
‘•Report  on  the  Geological  and  Agricultural  Sur- 
veyor Rhode  Island  ” (Providence,  1840).  Subse- 
quently' he  was  engaged  on  a geological  survey  of 
New  1 fitinp-hire,  and  during  the  three  years  spent 
in  this  work  issued  “Reports  of  the  Geology  of 
New  Hampshire  " (Concord,  1841-*4).  About  this 
time  he  drew  up  a plan  for  the  geological  survey 
of  New  York,  which  was  adopted.  Dr.  Jackson 
explored  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Superior  in 
1844,  and  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the 
mineral  resources  of  that  country.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  returned  to  the  same  region,  opened 
copper  mines,  and  also  discovered  iron  mines.  In 
1847  he  wus  appointed  by  congress  to  survey  the 
mineral  lands  of  Michigan,  but  two  years  later  wn 
displaced  in  consequence  of  political  changes  ii 
the  National  government,  and  published  a " Re- 
port on  the  Mineral  Lands  of  the  United  States  in 
Michigan  ” (1819).  His  name  has  been  prominent- 
ly mentioned  in  connection  with  the  discovery  of 
the  anaesthetic  properties  of  ether  and  nitrous  ox- 
ide, to  which  claim  has  been  laid  bv  Dr.  William 
T.  G.  Morton  and  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  two  physi- 
cian* who  had  studied  with  him.  Dr.  Jackson** 
claims  for  priority  wen*  sulwtantially  as  follows: 
lie  had  already  experimented  on  the  anaesthetic 
pn>|M<rtic*  of  chloroform  and  of  nitrous-oxide  gas. 
anti  previous  to  the  winter  of  1841-*2.  having  re- 
ceived some  perfectly  pure  sulphuric  ether,  he  tried 
it-  effects  upon  himself,  administering  it  with  a 
mixture  of  atmospheric  air,  and  inhaled  it  to  such 
in  extent  as  to  lose  nil  consciousness,  without  suf- 
fering any  of  the  dangerous  or  disagn*eable  ron- 
pieii*  es  that  had  hitherto  attended  the  inhala- 
• •f  impure  sulphuric  ether  unmiugled  with 
-pheric  air.  In  the  winter  of  1841-’”  he  in- 
< t her  vapor  for  relief  from  the  very  -*vere 
"itfionw  by  the  accidental  inhalation  of 
The  relief  he  experienced  led  him  to  in- 
■ .it  a surgical  operation  could  be  performed 
pa  at  under  the  full  influence  of  sulphuric 
i at  giving  him  any  pain.”  The  liiM 
• cf  anesthesia  produced  by  ether  was 
n it  was  administered  to  a patient  from 
tumor  was  removed  by  Dr.  John  (’. 
voL.  ni.— 25 


Warren  at  the  Massachusetts  general  hospital.  In 
1852  a memorial  was  presented  to  congress,  signed 
by  143  physicians  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity.  ascrib- 
ing  the  discovery  exclusively  to  Dr.  Jackson. 
About  the  same  time  the  question  was  investigated 
by  a committee  of  the  French  academy  of  sciences, 
and  on  their  report  the  academy  decreed  a prize  of 
2,500  francs  to  Dr.  Jackson,  and  another  of  2,500 
francs  to  Dr.  Morton.  M.  filie  do  Beaumont  re- 
marked in  a letter  to  Dr.  Jackson,  dated  17  May, 
1852:  “In  point  of  fact,  the  Academy  of  sciences 
decreed  one  of  the  Montyon  prizes  of  2,500  francs 
to  you  for  the  discovery  of  etherization,  and  it  has 
decreed  a prize  of  2,500  francs  to  Mr.  Morton  for 
the  application  of  this  discovery  to  surgical  op- 
erations.” He  published  a “ Manual  of  Etheriza- 
tion, with  a History  of  its  Discovery”  (Boston, 
1801).  Dr.  Jadkson  received,  besides  various  or- 
ders and  decorations  from  the  governments  of 
France,  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  Sardinia,  that  of  the 
red  eagle,  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Humboldt.  His  scientific  discov- 
eries were  very  numerous,  and  included  a pow- 
erful blast-lamp  for  alkaline  fusions,  which  was 
very  serviceable  prior  to  the  introduction  of  illu- 
minating gas  into  laboratories.  He  first  demon- 
strated by  his  analysis  of  the  meteoric  iron  of  Ala- 
bama the  presence  of  chlorine  In  that  class  of  I todies 
and  discovered  the  de|Nisits  of  emery  in  Chester, 
Mass.  Dr.  Jackson  was  one  of  the  early  members 
and  long  vice-president  of  the  Boston  society  of 
natural  history.  His  separate  jtajters  comprise  very 
nearly  100  titles,  and  were  contributed  to  scientific 
journals  both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In 
1873  his  mind  became  deranged  by  the  constant 
anxiety  and  worry  incidental  to  the  controversies 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  passed  in  retirement. 

JACKSON,  Claiborne  Fox,  statesman,  b.  in 
Fleming  countv.  Ky..  4 April,  1807 : d.  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  0 t)ee.,  1862.  He  emigrated  to  Mis- 
souri in  1822,  raised  a volunteer  company,  and 
served  as  its  captain  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  For 
twelve  years  he  was  a member  of  the  legislature, 
was  speaker  of  the  house  for  one  term,  wus  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  present  banking-house  sys- 
tem of  Missouri,  and  for  several  years  was  bank- 
commissioner.  In  1860  he  was  elected  governor, 
and,  his  sympathies  being  with  the  south,  he  en- 
deavored to  draw  Missouri  into  secession.  When 
Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon  broke  up  the  secessionist  ren- 
dezvous at  Camp  Jackson,  Gov.  Juekson  called  out 
5.000 militiu  aim  ordered  them  “to defend  the  state 
from  invasion.”  On  the  approach  of  Lyon  and  his 
command.  Jackson  was  forced  to  quit  St.  Louis, 
and  in  July,  1861.  was  deposed  by  the  legislature. 
He  then  entered  the  Confederate  army  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  but  was  soon  compelled 
by  failing  health  to  resign. 

JACKSON,  Conrad  Faeger,  soldier,  b.  in 
Pennsylvania,  11  Sept.,  1813:  d.  in  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  13  Dec.,  1862.  Before  the  civil  war  he 
had  been  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Reading  railroad.  He  joined  the  army  early  in 
1861.  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  9th  regiment  of 
Pennsylvania  reserves,  which  he  commanded  at 
the  buttle  of  Dranesville.  Va..  and  served  under 
Gen.  George  A.  McCall  in  the  Peninsula  campaign. 
In  July,  1862,  he  was  made  brigadier-general,  and 
commanded  the  3d  brigade  of  McCall’s  division, 
participated  in  the  liattles  of  South  Mountain  and 
Antietain,  and  was  killed  at  Fredericksburg  while 
at  the  head  of  the  column  of  attack. 

JACKSON,  DuviU,  physician,  b.  in  Oxford, 
Chester  co.,  Pa.,  about  1747 ; d.  in  Philadelphia, 
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rmink-d  by  Valle,  a French  artist,  and  presented  JACKSON,  Charles  I»avis.  clergyman,  b.  in 
oy  Jackson  to  his  friend  Livingston,  witn  the  fol-  Salem,  Mm,  lo  Dec.,  1811;  d.  in  Westchester, 
lowing  note,  written  at  his  headquarters.  New  Or-  N.  Y..  38  June,  1871.  He  was  graduated  at  Dart- 
leans.  1 Mav,  1815:  **  Mr.  K.  Livingston  is  requested  mouth  in  1833,  and  at  Andover  theological  Semi- 
te accept  ihis  picture  as  a mark  of  the  sense  I en-  nair  in  1838.  He  then  became  professor  of  Latin 
tertain  of  his  public  services,  and  as  a token  of  mv  and  Greek  in  Lane  seminary,  Ohio,  was  afterward 
private  friendship  and  esteem."  The  full- length  head  of  a classical  school  in  Vetersburg,  Va,  taught 
portrait  from  a painting  by  Earl,  prefixed  to  Par-  at  Flushing,  1^.  and  in  1842  was  ordained  priest 
ton’s  third  volume,  is  said  to  lie  the  best  represen-  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  He  officiated 
tation  of  Jackson  as  he  appeared  upon  the  street. — as  rector  of  8t.  Lukes  church,  Rossvitle,  Staten 
His  wife,  Rachel,  b.  in  1767 ; d.  at  the  Hermitage,  Island,  and  at  St.  Peter’s,  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  from 
Tenn.,  32  Dec.,  1828,  waf-  the  daughter  of  L’oL  John  1843  till  1871,  and  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
Done  Ison,  a wealth?  Virginia  surveyor,  who  owned  I Norwich  university  in  1859.  He  published  a series 
extensive  iron-works  in  Pittsylvania  county,  Va,  of  articles  on  popular  education  in  the  **  Church 
but  sold  them  in  1779  ami  settled  in  French  Salt  Review,"  and  he  is  the  author  of  “Suffering  Here, 
Springs,  where  the  citv  of  Nashville  now  stands.  Glory  Hereafter"  (New  York,  1872). 
lie  kept  an  account  of  his  journey  thither,  entitled  JACKSON,  Charles  Loring,  chemist,  b.  in 
“Journal  of  a Voyage,  intended  by  God's  Permi*-  ' Boston,  Mass.,  4 April,  1847.  lie  was  graduated 
sion,  in  the  Good  Boat  * Adventure,'  from  Fort  I at  Harvard  in  1867,  and  in  1868  was  appointed  as- 
Patrick  Henry,  on  Holston  River,  to  the  French  sistant  in  chemistry  there.  Three  years  later  he 
Salt  Springs,  on  Cumberland  River,  kept  by  John  became  assistant  professor  of  chemistry,  and  in 
Doncwon.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  Ken-  i 1881  was  made  full  professor.  Meanwhile  he  vis- 
tueky,  where  he  had  several  land-claims,  and,  after  [ ited  Germany,  and  in  1873  studied  in  Heidelberg 
his  daughter's  marriage  to  Capt.  Lewis  Kohards.  under  Bunsen,  and  later  in  Berlin  under  Hofmann, 
he  returned  to  Tennessee,  when:  he  was  murdered  He  is  a member  of  the  American  academy  of  arts 
by  unknown  persons  in  the  autumn  of  1785.  (For  and  sciences,  and  in  1883  wus  elected  to’member- 
an  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  her  ship  in  the  National  academy  of  sciences.  His 
marriage  to  Jackson,  see  page  374.)  Mrs.  Jack-  original  investigations  began  in  1874,  while  in  Ber- 
lin went  to  New  Orleans  after  the  battle,  and  lin,  with  researches  on  the  organic  selenium  eorn- 
was  presents!  by  the  ladies  of  that  city  with  a set  pounds.  From  1875  till  1883  he  was  engaged  in 
of  topaz  jewelry.  In  her  portrait  at  the  Hermit-  work  on  the  substituted  benzyl  compounds,  which 
age,  painted  by  he  described  in  a series  of  about  twelve  patters. 
Earle,  she  wears  During  1882- ‘8  he  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  cer- 
the  dress  in  which  | tain  compounds  obtained  from  turmeric,  compris- 
sbe  appeared  at  ing  the  determination  of  the  composition  of  curcu- 
the  ball  that  was  mine,  the  coloring  principle,  and  its  relation  to 
given  in  New  Or-  vanillin  with  the  discovery  of  turmeroL  the  alco- 
leana  in  honor  of  hoi  to  which  turmeric  owes  its  taste  and  smell. 

lle  discovered  in  1883-’4  a new  method  for  the 
preparation  of  bomool  from  camphor,  which  is 
considered  the  best  method  that  has  lieen  found  as 
yet.  In  1885  he  published  a new  method  for  pre- 
j ring  organic  fluorine  compounds,  and  in  1887 
liis  researches  included  a new  and  simple  method 
of  making  the  higher  sulphonic  acids.  The  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  the  haloid  benzyl  compounds  is 
due  almost  exclusively  to  his  investigations,  which 
have  been  variously  published,  and  includes  some 
thirty-eight  titles  in  all.  His  “Lecture  Notes  in 
Chemistry"  (1878)  have  been  printed  privately. 

JACKSON,  Charles  Thomas,  scientist,  h.  in 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  21  June,  1805;  d.  in  Somerville, 
Mass,,  28  Aug.,  1880.  He  was ; graduated  at  the 
Harvard  medical  college  in  1829,  but  previously, 
with  Francis  Alger,  had  made  a geological  and 
mineral ogical  survey  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  ho 
published  a preliminary  account  in  1827  and  a 
fuller  description  in  1829.  Dr.  Jackson  then  went 
to  Kun>|»e  and  pursued  medical  and  scientific 
studies  in  Paris,  where  he  met  many  distinguished 
men,  including  filie  do  Beaumont,*  the  geologist, 
with  whom  he  maintained  a life-long  friendship. 
In  1831  he  made  a jwdwtrian  tour  through  central 
Europe,  and,  visiting  Vienna  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  cholera,  he  assisted  in  the  dissection 
of  the  bodies  of  two  hundred  victims  of  that 
disease.  In  1832  he  published  a detailed  account 
of  his  observations  in  the  “ Boston  Medical  Jour- 
nal." While  in  Paris  his  attention  was  directed  to 
recent  discoveries  in  electricity  and  magnetism,  and 
accordingly  ex  fieri  mented  with  a view  to  the  utili- 
zation of  electricity  for  telegraphy.  On  his  home- 
ward voyage,  in  1832,  he  communicated  his  ideas 
to  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  who,  as  it  was  afterward 
shown,  had  no  previous  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 


of  which  the  ac- 
companying vig- 
nette is  a copy. 
She  went  with 
Gen.  Jackson  to 
Florida  in  1821, 
to  Washington 
and  Charhwton  in 
1824,  and  to  New 
Orleans  in  1828. 
s S I , For  many  years 
« Cjc* c* ** +S  Rhe  hflil  M1(tered 

**  from  an  affection 

of  the  heart,  which  was  augmented  by  various  re- 
ports that  were  in  circulation  regarding  her  pre- 
vious career,  and  her  death  was  hastened  by  over- 
hearing a magnified  account  of  her  experiences. 
She  was  possessed  of  a kind  and  attractive  man- 
ner, wits  deeply  religious  ami  charitable,  and  ad- 
verse to  public  life.— Their  niece.  Emily,  b.  in 
Tennessee;  d.  there  in  December,  1886,  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  (’apt.  John  Done  Ison  and  the 
wife  of  Andrew  J.  Donelson  (q.  i\).  She  presided 
in  the  White  House  during  the  administration  of 
President  Jackson,  who  always  spoke  of  her  us 
“ mv  daughter.”  During  the  Eaton  controversy 
(see  Eaton,  Margaret)  she  received  Mrs.  Eaton  on 
public  occasions,  but  refused  to  recognize  her  so- 
cially.—His  daughter-in-law,  Sarah  York,  the 
wife  of  his  adopted  son,  Andrew  Jackson,  b.  in 
1806;  d.  at  the  Hermitage,  Nashville.  Tenn„  23 
Aug.,  1887,  also  presided  at  the  White  House  dur- 
ing President  Jackson's  ad  ministration.  Her  eon, 
Andrew,  was  graduated  at  the  L\  S.  military  acad- 
emy in  1858,  and  served  iu  the  Confederate  army, 
in  which  he  was  a colonel. 
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jeetof  electricity.  In  1884  he  constructed,  success- 
fully worked,  and  exhibited  to  his  friends,  a tele- 
graphic apparatus,  similar  to  the  model  that  was 
m ten  ted  a Year  later 
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>y  Mr.  Morse,  prior- 
ity  over  which  was  al- 
ways claimed  by  Dr. 
Jackson.  Meanwhile 
he  settled  in  Boston, 
where  he  practised 
medicine,  but  soon 
abandoned  that  pro- 
fession, and  in  1838 
opened  a laboratory 
for  instruction  and 
research  in  analyti- 
cal chemistry,  which 
was  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  United 
States.  In  1836  he 


was  appointed  state 
geologist  of  Maine  and  surveyor  of  public  lands, 
and  he  spent  three  years  in  the  execution  of  this 
work,  publishing  three  annual  “ Reports  on  the 
Geology  of  the  State  of  Maine”  (Augusta,  183?-*9), 
and  two  *•  Reports  on  the  Geology  of  the  Pub- 
lic Lands  belonging  to  the  Two  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine”  (Boston,  1837  and  1838). 
He  was  appointed  state  geologist  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and in  1839,  and  published  in  that  connection 
**  Report  on  the  Geological  and  Agricultural  Sur- 
vey of  Rhode  Island  ” (Providence,  1840).  Subse- 
quent I v he  was  engaged  on  a geological  survey  of 
New  ifninpshire,  and  during  the  three  years  sjient 
in  this  work  issued  “Reports  of  the  Geology  of 
Now  Hampshire  * (Concord,  1841-*4).  About  this 
time  he  drew  up  a plan  for  the  geological  survey 
of  New  York,  which  was  adopted.  T>r.  Jackson 
explored  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Superior  in 
1844,  and  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the 
mineral  resources  of  that  country.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  returned  to  the  same  region,  opened 
copper  mines,  and  also  discovered  iron  mines.  In 
184 < he  was  appniuted  by  congress  to  survey  the 
mineral  lands  of  Michigan,  but  two  years  later  was 
displaced  in  consequence  of  political  changes  in 
the  National  government,  anu  published  a “Re- 
port on  the  Mineral  Lands  of  the  United  States  in 
Michigan  ” (1849).  His  name  has  been  prominent- 
ly mentioned  in  connection  with  the  discovery  of 
the  anaesthetic  properties  of  ether  and  nitrous  ox- 
ide, to  which  claim  has  been  laid  by  Dr.  VYillium 
T.  G.  Morton  and  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  two  physi- 
cians who  had  studied  with  him.  Dr.  Jackson’s 
claims  for  priority  were  sulistnntiHlly  as  follows: 
He  had  already  experimented  on  the  antesthelic 
properties  of  chloroform  and  of  nitrous-oxide  gas, 
and  previous  to  the  winter  of  t841-*2,  having  re- 
ceived some  perfectly  pure  sulphuric  ether,  he  tried 
its  effects  upon  himself,  administering  it  with  a 
mixture  of  atmospheric  air,  and  inhaled  it  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  lose  all  consciousness,  without  suf- 
fering any  of  the  dangerous  or  disagreeable  con- 
sequences that  had  hitherto  attended  the  inhala- 
tion of  impure  sulphuric  ether  uniningled  with 
atmospheric  air.  In  the  winter  of  1841  -'2  he  in- 
haled ether  vapor  for  relief  from  the  very  severe 
jMiin  occasioned  by  the  accidental  inhalation  of 
chlorine.  The  relief  he  experienced  led  him  to  in- 
fer “that  a surgical  operation  could  be  |*erformod 
on  a patient  under  the  full  influence  of  sulphuric 
ether  without  giving  him  any  pain.”  The  first 
practical  use  of  aniesthesiu  produced  by  ether  was 
in  1846,  when  it  was  administered  to  a jwitient  from 
whose  jaw  a tumor  was  removed  by  Dr.  John  C. 
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Warren  at  the  Massachusetts  general  hospital.  In 
1852  a memorial  was  presented  to  congress,  signed 
by  143  physicians  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  ascrib- 
ing the  discovery  exclusively  to  Dr.  Jackson. 
About  the  same  time  the  question  was  investigated 
by  a committee  of  the  French  academy  of  sciences, 
and  on  their  report  the  academy  decreed  a prize  of 
2.500  francs  to  Dr.  Jackson,  and  another  of  2,500 
francs  to  Dr.  Morton.  M.  Klie  do  Beaumont  re- 
marked in  a letter  to  Dr.  Jackson,  dated  17  May, 
1852:  “ In  point  of  fact,  the  Academy  of  sciences 
decreed  one  of  the  Montyon  prizes  of  2.500  francs 
to  you  for  the  discovery  of  etherization,  and  it  has 
decreed  a prize  of  2,500  francs  to  Mr.  Morton  for 
the  application  of  this  discovery  to  surgical  op- 
erations.” He  published  a “ Manual  of  Etheriza- 
tion, with  a History  of  its  Discovery”  (Boston, 
1861).  Dr.  Jadkson  received,  besides  various  or- 
ders and  decorations  from  the  governments  of 
France,  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  Sardinia,  that  of  the 
ml  eagle,  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Humboldt.  His  scientific  discov- 
eries were  very  numerous,  and  included  a pow- 
erful blast-lamp  for  alkaline  fusions,  which  was 
very  serviceable  prior  to  the  introduction  of  illu- 
minating gas  into  laboratories.  He  first  demon- 
strated by  his  analysis  of  the  meteoric  iron  of  Ala- 
bama the  presence  of  chlorine  In  that  class  of  bodies 
and  discovered  the  de|*osits  of  emery  in  Chester, 
Mass.  Dr.  Jackson  was  one  of  the  early  members 
and  long  vice-president  of  the  Boston  society  of 
natural  history.  His  separate  papers  comprise  very 
nearly  100  titles,  and  were  contributed  to  scientific 
journals  both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In 
1873  his  mind  became  deranged  by  the  constant 
anxiety  and  worry  incidental  to  the  controversies 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  passed  in  retirement. 

JACKSON,  Claiborne  Fox,  statesman,  b.  in 
Fleming  county.  Ky..  4 April,  1807;  d.  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  0 Dec.,  1862.  He  emigrated  to  Mis- 
souri in  1822,  raised  a volunteer  company,  and 
served  as  its  captain  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  For 
twelve  years  he  was  a member  of  the  legislature, 
was  speaker  of  the  house  for  one  term,  was  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  present  banking-house  sys- 
tem of  Missouri,  and  for  several  years  was  bank- 
commissioner.  In  I860  he  was  elected  governor, 
and,  his  sympathies  being  with  the  south,  he  en- 
deavored to  draw  Missouri  into  secession.  When 
Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon  broke  up  the  secessionist  ren- 
dezvous at  (.'amp  Jackson,  Gov.  Jackson  cal  Nil  out 
5,000  militia  anu  ordered  them  “ to  defend  the  state 
from  invasion.”  On  the  approach  of  Lyon  and  his 
command,  Juckson  was  forced  to  quit  St.  lamia, 
and  in  July,  1861,  was  deposed  by  tlic  legislature. 
He  then  entered  the  Confederate  army  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  but  was  soon  compelled 
by  failing  health  to  resign. 

JACKSON,  Conrad  Facgcr,  soldier,  b.  in 
Pennsylvania,  11  Sent.,  1813:  d.  in  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  13  Dec.,  1862.  Before  the  civil  war  lie 
had  been  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Reading  railroad.  lie  joined  the  army  early  in 
1861.  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  9th  regiment  of 
Pennsylvania  reserves,  which  he  commanded  at 
the  tattle  of  Dranesville.  Y’a..  and  served  under 
Gen.  George  A.  McCall  in  the  Peninsula  campaign. 
In  July,  1862,  he  was  made  brigadier-general,  and 
coinumndcd  the  3d  brigade  of  McCall's  division, 
participated  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and 
Antic  tain,  and  was  killed  at  Fredericksburg  while 
at  the  head  of  (he  column  of  attack. 

JACKSON,  Dm  id,  physician,  b.  in  Oxford, 
Chester  co..  Pa.,  about  1747:  d.  in  Philadelphia, 
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Pa.,  in  1801.  Ilo  was  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  ’ 
College  of  Pennsylvania  in  1 788,  and  practised  in 
Philadelphia.  Oil  3 l>ec..  1776,  he  was  appointed 
paymaster  of  the  2d  battalion  of  Philadelphia  mili- 
tia. and  on  28  Oct.,  1770.  liecamc  quartermaster  of 
the  militia  in  the  field.  He  was  arqtointed  hospital 
physician  and  surgeon,  30  Sept.,  1780,  and  was  in 
service  at  Yorktown  when  Cornwallis  surrendered, 
19  Oct,,  1781.  From  18  April  till  11  Nov.,  1785, 
he  was  a delegate  to  congress,  after  which  he  re- 
tired from  public  life  and  IxK'ame  an  apothecary 
in  Philadelphia. — His  son,  Samuel,  physician,  b. 
in  Philadelphia,  22  March,  1787;  d.  then1.  4 April. 
1872.  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, ami  was  graduated  at  the  medical  depart- 
ment in  1808.  For  several  years  he  conducted  his 
father's  drug-store,  and  during  this  period  became 
a member  of  the  1st  troop  of  city  cavalry,  and 
served  asa  private  in  Delaware  and  Maryland  dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1814.  In  1815  he  began  to 
practise  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1820  l>e- 
c&me  president  of  the  board  of  health,  making  a 
spiH’iul  study  of  yellow  fever.  In  1821  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  Phila- 
delphia college  of  pharmacy,  of  which  In-  was  a 
founder,  and  served  until  1826.  In  1827  he  was  ; 
chosen  assistant  to  Prof.  Nathaniel  Chapman  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1832,  in  an- 
ticipation of  an  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera,  I>r. 
Jackson  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a commission  of 
physicians  that  visited  Canada,  where  the  disease 
first  appeared,  and  his  rejN.rts  were  published  in 
pamphlet-form.  During  its  prevalence  in  Phi  la-  ! 
delpliiu.  he  had  charge  of  City  cholera  hospital. 
No.  5.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  the  insti- 
tutes of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  held  this  office  from  1835  till  1868, 
when  he  resigned,  and  was  afterward  emeritus  pro- 
fessor till  his  death.  He  was  known  in  Philadel- 
phia as  “Professor"  Samuel  Jackson,  to  distin- 
guish him  from  another  physician  in  practice  at 
the  same  time  known  as  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson  “of 
Northumberland.”  Prof.  Jackson  made  some  repu-  | 
tat  ion  as  a lecturer,  and  read  before  the  Academy  1 
of  sciences  in  Paris,  in  1818,  a paper  upon  “ Medi-  i 
ate  Auscultation.**  He  was  the  author  of  “ Princi-  j 
pies  of  Medicine  "(Philadelphia,  18312);  “Discourse  ] 
Commemorative  of  Prof.  Nathaniel  Chapman”  i 
(1854);  an  introduction  to  J.  Cheston  Morris's 
“ Translation  of  Lehmann's  Chemical  Physiology” 
(1855);  and  “ Medical  Kssavs.” 

JACKSON,  Edward  Payson,  author,  b.  in 
Erfceroum,  Turkey,  15  March,  1849.  His  parents 
were  American  missionaries  in  Turkey.  Edward 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1845.  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  1870  at  Amherst,  where  he  was  poet  of  his 
class.  During  the  civil  war  he  served  in  the  45th 
Massachusetts  regiment.  Since  1877  Mr.  Jackson 
ha*«  been  master  in  the  Boston  I*at in-school.  He 
has  published  “Mathematic  Geography”  (New 
York.  18731):  “A  Demi-Ood  ” (Boston,  1880);  ami 
“The  Earth  in  Space  ” (1887). 

JACKSON,  Francis,  reformer,  b.  in  Newton, 
Mass.,  7 March.  1789;  d.  in  Boston,  Mass..  14  Nov.. 
1801.  His  father,  Maj.  Timothy  Jackson,  who  died 
in  1814  Ht  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  was  nn  officer 


He  was  engaged  in  business  in  the  city  of  Durham. 
England,  and  in  1844  came  to  Canada,  when?  he 
purchased  the  mills  and  estate  at  Nottawasaga, 
near  Collingwood.  He  remained  there  until  1848, 
when  he  was  appointed  crown  lands  agent  for  the 
counties  of  Bruce  and  Gray.  In  1854  he  whs 
elected  the  first  representative  for  Grey  in  the 
Canada  assembly,  re-elected  in  1861,  and  in  1807 
chosen  to  the  Dominion  parliament,  but  was  de- 
feats! in  1873.  He  was  again  elected  for  that  con- 
stituency in  1878.  and  continued  to  represent  it  till 
1882,  when  he  finally  retired  from  politics,  lie  was 
also  for  many  years  warden  of  his  county.  Mr. 
Jackson  began  his  jjolitical  career  a*  a Liberal,  and 
then  became  a Lihcral-Conservativeaml  n follower 
of  Sir  John  Macdonald. 


JACKSON,  Helen  Marin  Flske,  author,  b.  in 
Amherst.  Mass,.  18  Oct.,  18311 ; d.  in  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  12  Aug..  1885.  She  w’as  the  daughter  of  Prof. 
Nathan  W.  Fiske, 
of  Amherst,  and 

at  t he  ^ 

married  Capt.  Ed-  Jv 

ward  R.  Hunt  (g.  £ Ij 

come  known  as  a y*  > 

nodical  literature, 
under  the  signa- 

when  in  Octolier, 

1875,  she  married 

William  S.  Jack-  /f  S 

non,  and  thereafter  r 


sjient  much  of  her 
time  in  Colorado  Springs,  where  her  husband  was  a 
hanker.  She  became  activ ely  in t crest <*<1  in  the  t reat- 
ment  of  the  Indians  by  the  U.  S.  government  in 
1879.  and  strove  to  better  the  condition  of  that  race. 
In  1883  she  was  appointed  s]>ocial  commissioner  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  Mission  Indians 
of  California,  and  while  thus  engaged  she  studied 
the  history  of  the  early  Spanish  missions.  From 
her  death-lied  she  wrote  to  the  president  a pathetic 
appeal  with  reference  to  “righting  the  wrongs  of 
the  Indian  race.”  Her  published  works  include 
“ Verses ” (Boston,  1870;  enlarged ed..  1874);  “Bits 
of  Travel  ” (1872);  “ Bits  of  Talk  almut  Home  Mat- 
ters” (18731);  “Bits  of  Talk  for  Young  People” 
(1876):  “ Bits  of  Travel  at  Home  ”(1878) ; •*  Nelly’s 
Silver-Mine”  (1878);  “The  Story  of  Boon  ” (1879); 

“ Letters  from  a (’at  ” (1880);  “ A Century  of  Dis- 
honor,” referring  to  the  Indians  (New  York,  1881); 
“Mammy  Tiltlebaek  ami  her  Family ” (1881); 
“The  Training  of  Children  ” (1882);  “ The  Hunter 
Cats  of  Connorloa”  (1884);  “Hatnona”  (1884); 
“ Zenh  ” (1886) : “ Glimpses  of  Three  Coasts  ” 
(1880):  “Sonnets  and  Lyrics”  (1886);  “Between 
Whiles”  (1887);  also  “ Mercy  Philbriek’s  Choice” 
(1876)  and  “ Hetty’s  Strange  niston'”  (1877),  con- 
tributed to  the  “ No-Name  Series.’'  The  stories 
published  under  the  |wn-iiiime  of  Saxe  Holm  have 
wen  attributed  to  her. 


in  the  Involution.  Tin1;  son  became  a well-known 
citizen  of  Boston,  was  at  one  time  a metulierof  the 
city  government,  for  many  years  was  president  of 
the  Anti-slavery  society,  and  was  the  originator  of 
various  public  improvements  in  Boston.  Repub- 
lished a “History  of  Newton”  (Newton.  1854). 

JACKSON,  George,  Canadian  member  of  jmr- 
liamcut,  b.  in  Hatton,  Yorkshire,  England,  in  De- 
cember, 1899;  d.  in  Durham,  Out.,  6 March,  1885. 


JACKSON.  Henry,  soldier.  Ik  in  Boston  in  Oc- 
tober. 1717  : d.  there,  4 Jan.,  1809,  He  was  afv- 
] minted  colonel  of  the  16th  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment. 12  Jan.,  1777.  commanded  the  9th  or  Boston 
regiment  in  1779-’82,  and  fought  in  Rhode  Island 
in  1778,  and  at  Springfield,  N.  J..  in  June,  1780. 
He  afterward  commanded  the  4th  Massachusetts 
regiment,  and  was  major-general  of  Massachusetts 
militia  from  1772  till  1796. 
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JACKSON,  Henry,  clergy man,  b.  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  16  June.  171)8;  d.  near  Hast  Green- 
wich, R.  1.,  2 March.  1863.  He  was  graduated  at 
Brown  in  1817,  studied  one  term  at  Andover  theo- 
logical seminary,  was  ordained  as  the  jwistor  of  the 
1st  Baptist  church  of  Charlestown.  Maas.,  in  1822, 
laborea  there  fourteen  years,  and  founded  the 
Charlestown  female  seminary.  Prom  1837  till  1845 
he  was  successively  settled  over  churches  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  New'  Bedford.  Mass.,  and  from 
1847  till  his  death  was  pastor  of  the  Central  Bap- 
tist church  in  Newport.  It.  I.  He  was  a founder 
and  trustee  of  Newton  (Mass.)  theological  semi- 
nary, » member  of  the  corporation  of  Brown,  from 
which  he  received  the  degree  of  I).  D.  in  1845,  and 
made  bequests  to  both  institutions.  He  published 
**  Account  of  the  Churches  of  Rhode  Island  ” 
(Providence,  1854)  and  4‘  Anniversary  Discourse  be- 
fore the  Central  Baptist  Church,  Newport  ” (1854). 

JACKSON,  Howell  Edmunds,  jurist,,  b.  in 
Paris.  Tenn.,  8 April,  1832.  In  1840  he  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Jackson.  Tenn..  was  graduated 
at  the  West  Tennessee  college  in  1848,  and  then 
passed  two  years  in  the  University  of  Virginia  In 
1850  lie  was  graduated  at  the  Lebanon  law-school, 
anil  l»cgan  practice  at  Jackson.  In  1850  he  re- 
moved to  Memphis,  and  was  twice  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  state  supreme  court.  He  returned  to 
Jackson  in  1876,  and  was  elected  a representative 
in  the  legislature  in  1880.  Ho  was  elected  U.  8. 
senator  from  Tennessee  for  the  term  lieginning  4 
March,  1881,  but  resigned  in  1880,  and  in  March 
of  t hat  year  was  ap|K>inted  by  President  Cleveland 
U.  8.  district  judge  for  the  western  district  of  Ten- 
nessee.— ilis  brother,  William  H.,  soldier,  b.  in 
Tennessee  about  1835,  was  graduated  at  the  U.  8. 
military  academy  in  1856,  and  assigned  to  the 
mounted  riflemen.  He  served  at  the  cavalry 
school  for  practice,  Carlisle.  Pa.,  in  185G-’7,  and 
afterward,  among  other  services,  was  engaged  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  Kiowa  Indians  near  Fort  Craig, 
N.  M.,  7 Dec.,  1857,  in  scouting  in  the  Navujo 
country  in  1859  and  in  the  Comanche  and  Kiowa 
expedition  in  I860.  He  resigned,  16  May,  1861, 
and  entered  the  Confederate  army.  During  the 
civil  war  he  served  in  the  southwest,  fought 
against  Grant  at  Vicksburg  and  Sherman  at,  At- 
lanta, and  attained  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
Since  the  war  he  has  been  mainly  engaged  in  stock- 
raising.  and  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Belle  Meade 
stock  farm,  in  the  blue-grass  region  of  Tennessee. 

JACKSON,  Isaac  W„  educator,  b.  in  Cornwall, 
N.  V.,  in  1805;  <1.  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  28  July, 
1877.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  college  in  1826, 
and  remained  in  that  institution  from  that  date, 
first  as  a tutor,  and  soon  nfterwurd  ns  a professor. 
He  was  instrumental  in  developing  tlu*  art  of  land- 
scape gardening  and  horticulture,  and  by  means 
of  nis  gurden  contributed  largely  to  the  introduc- 
tion, perfecting,  and  distribution  of  the  choicest 
flowers.  He  was  a successful  educator,  and  the  au- 
thor of  **  Elements  of  Conic  Sections"  (Albany, 
new  ed.,  Schenectady,  1854),  and  a *•  Treat ise  on 
Optics"  (Albany,  new  ed.,  Schenectady,  1854). 

JACKSON.  James.  soldier,  b.  in  Moreton- 
Hnmpstcad,  Devonshire,  Kngland,  21  Sept.,  1757 ; 
d.  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  16  March.  I860.  He  came 
to  this  country  in  1772.  and  studied  law  in  Savan- 
nah, Ga.  Ho  was  active  in  repelling  the  British 
from  Savannah  in  March,  1776,  and  commanded 
a companv  until  the  Florida  expedition  of  Gen. 
Howe,  ife  was  made  brigade-major  of  Georgia 
militia  in  1778.  and  was  wounded  in  the  skirmish 
at  Midway,  Ga..  in  which  Gen.  James  Screven  was 
killed.  lie  look  jmri  in  the  defence  of  Savannah, 


and  when  it  was  captured,  20  Dec.,  1778,  he  fled  to 
South  Carolina,  where  he  joined  Gen.  Moultrie. 
His  appearance  was  so  wretched  while  in  his  flight 
that  he  was  arrested  by  a party  of  Whigs,  tried 
and  condemned  as  a spy,  and  was  about  to  be  exe- 
cuted when  a reputable  citizen  of  Georgia,  who 
knew  him,  identi- 
fied and  sAved  him. 

In  March,  1780, 
he  fought  a duel 
with  Lieut.  - Gov. 

Wells,  and  killed 
his  antagonist,  but 
was  wounded.  lie 
joined  Col.  Elijah 
Clark  in  August. 

1780,  was  volunteer 
aide  to  Sumter  at 
Blackstocks,  and  in 
1 781  was  brigade- 
major  to  Gen.  iMek- 
ens,  sharing  in  the 
victory  of  the  Cow- 
pens.  At  the  battle 
of  Ix»ng  Cane,  when 
Col.  Clark  was  dis- 
abled, Jackson  saved 

his  company  from  dispersion,  was  at  the  siege 
of  Augusta,  and  left  in  charge  of  the  garrison 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  British.  lie  next  com- 
manded a legionary  corps,  with  which  ho  did  ex- 
cellent service.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  as- 
sembly of  the  state  of  Georgia  presented  him  with 
a house  and  lot  in  Savannah,  He  engaged  suc- 
cessfully in  the  practice  of  law.  was  made  a briga- 
dier-general in  1786,  and  was  elected  governor  of 
Georgia  ill  1788,  but  declined  to  serve,  pleading 
youth  and  inexperience.  He  w-as  a member  of  the 
convention  that  adopted  the  first  constitution  of 
Georgia,  and  was  elected  a representative  in  the 
1st  congress,  serving  from  20  April,  1789,  till  3 
March,  1791.  He  was  afterward  chosen  U.  S.  sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  and  served  from  2 Dec..  1793. 
till  1795,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  governor  of 
Georgia  in  t798-1801,  and  was  again  elected  a 
senator,  serving  from  7 Dec.,  1801,  till  his  death. 
While  in  congress  he  strongly  opposed  the  bill  for 
the  suppression  of  the  fdave-tnwic. — His  brother, 
Henry,  educator,  b.  in  Moreton-Iianipstcad,  Dev- 
onshire. Kngland.  7 July,  1778;  d.  near  Athens, 
Ga.,  26  April,  1840,  came  to  the  United  States  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  and  was  educated  by  James. 
He  was  graduated  in  the  Medical  college  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  1811  was  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  He  filled  this  chair  until  his 
appointment  in  1814  as  secretary  of  legation  in 
France,  and  on  the  return  of  the  U.  S.  minister, 
William  II.  Crawford,  remained  as  charge  d'affaires 
until  1817.  After  his  return  he  resumed  his  du- 


ties as  professor,  and  continued  to  discharge  them 
till  1828,  when  he  retired,  lie  was  admired  for 
his  talents,  and  esteemed  for  his  virtues  and  amia- 
ble qualities. — ilenrv’s  son.  Henry  Bootes,  sol- 
dier. b.  in  Athens,  Ga..  24  June,  1820,  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1839.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bur  of  Georgia  in  1840.  appointed  U.  S.  district 
attorney  for  the  state  in  18-13,  and  was  colonel 
of  a Georgia  regiment  in  the  Mexican  war.  In 
1848-’9  he  was  editor  and  part,  owner  of  the  Sa- 
vannah “ Georgian."  He  was  judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  Georgia  from  December,  1849,  till  the 
summer  of  1853,  when  he  resigned  to  become  U.S. 
charge  d'affaires  at  the  court  of  Austria,  and  was 
minister  resident  there  from  the  summer  of  1854 
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till  the  summer  of  1858,  when  he  residue*!.  Shortly 
after  his  return  to  Savannah  he  was  appointed  hy 
the  U. a government  associate  counsel  with  the 
district  attorney  for  Georgia  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  persons  connected  with  the  importation  of 
slaves  on  “ The  Wanderer,”  and  was  actively  en- 
gaged for  two  years  in  this  work.  In  December, 
1858,  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Georgia,  but  after  some  correspondence  retired 
from  the  office.  He  was  appointed  major-general 
t-o  command  the  forces  of  Georgia  after  the  passage 
of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and  was  judge  of 
Confederate  courts  from  20  March,  1881,  till  17 
Aug.,  1881,  when  he  retired  to  accept  the  commis- 
sion of  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army. 
In  December,  1881,  he  was  appointed  major-general 
of  a division  of  Georgia  troops  in  the  field,  was  re- 
appointed brigadier -general  in  the  Confederate 
army  in  1883.  and  assigned  a command  on  the  up- 
per Potomac,  lie  was  under  Hood  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  Tennessee  in  the  autumn  of  1864.  jwtrtiei- 
pated  in  the  battles  of  Franklin  and  Nashville, 
and  was  taken  prisoner,  with  his  entire  command, 
at  the  latter  place.  As  a prisoner  of  war  he  was 
taken  first  to  Johnson’s  island,  and  then  to  Fort 
Warren,  where  he  remained  til!  the  end  of  the  war. 
After  his  liberation  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law 
at  Savannah.  He  was  appointed  C.  S.  minister  to 
Mexico  on  23  March,  1885,  but  resigns!,  30  June, 
1885,  and  withdrew  from  office  in  the  following 
October.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Georgia 
historical  society.  Savannah,  trustee  of  Telfair 
academy  of  arts  and  sciences  in  that  city,  and  on 
8 Oct.,  i875,  was  made  a trustee  of  tin*  Peabody 
education  fund.  He  is  the  author  of  ** Tallulah, 
and  Other  Poems”  (Savannah,  1851). — James's 
grandson,  James,  jurist,  b.  in  Jefferson  county, 
Ga,  18  Oct.,  1810  ; d.  in  Atlanta,  Ga„  13  Jan.,  1887. 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1837, 
studied  law,  ami  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840. 
He  was  in  the  legislature  in  1840-*1,  and  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  senate  of  Georgia,  which 
office  he  held  for  one  year.  He  was  elected  judge 
of  the  superior  court  in  1846,  and  remained  on  the 
bench  till  1859,  when  he  resigned,  having  been 
chosen  as  a Democrat  to  congress,  where  he  served 
until  Georgia  withdrew  from  the  Union.  He  was 
then  made  judge-advocate  of  Stonewall  Jackson’s 
corps  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  served  until 
the  close  of  the  civil  war.  He  afterward  practised 
law  at  Macon,  was  apjHunted  associate  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Georgia  in  August,  1875.  and 
chief  justice  in  1879,  which  office  he  held  till  his 
death.  He  was  a delegate  to  every  conference  of 
the  Methodist  church  after  the  admission  of  lav 
delegates,  and  was  a delegate  to  the  oecumenical 
conference  in  London.  Judge  Jackson  was  a strong 
advocate  of  the  union  of  the  northern  and  south- 
ern Methodist  churches.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

JACKSON,  Janies  Caleb, author,  b.  in  Manlius, 
Onondaga  co„  N.  Y.,  28  March,  1811.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Chit  ten  ango  polytechnic  institute,  and 
was  a farmer  till  1838,  when  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Massachusetts  anti-slavery  society  as  a lec- 
turer. In  1840  he  left  the  field  to  become  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  this  society,  which  place  he. 
held  till  1842.  becoming  in  that  year  editor  of  the 
“Madison  County  Abolitionist/’  at  ('azenovia, 
N.  Y.  In  the  autumn  of  1844,  together  with  Abel 
Brown,  of  Troy,  he  purchased  the  Albany  “ Patri- 
ot,” ami  he  edited  and  managed  it  till  1847,  when 
failing  health  compelled  him  to  relinquish  journal- 
ism. in  the  autumn  of  1847  he  founded  a hydro- 
pathic institute  at  the  head  of  Skanentelcs  lake. 
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Virginia.  During  this  service  he  made  a report  on 
vaccination  among  the  troops,  which  was  pub- 
lished, by  order  of  the  surgeon-general,  at  Rich- 
mond. At  the  close  of  the  war  ne  resumed  prac- 
tice at  Danville,  and  was  eminently  successful.  In 
1872  he  visited  England  as  a delegate  from  the 
American  medical  association  to  the  British  asso- 
ciation. In  1872.  while  engaged  in  an  autopsy,  he 
made  an  abrasion  on  his  finger,  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  his  death.  Dr.  Jackson  was  a member  of 
various  medical  organizations,  and  was  to  deliver 
the  address  before  the  alumni  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  at  the  date  of  his  death.  He  trans- 
lated Farabeufs  “ Manual  on  the  Ligation  of  Ar- 
teries" (Philadelphia.  1874);  and  was  the  author  of 
a biography  of  Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell,  the  first 
operator  for  ovariotomy  (1873);  and  various  con- 
tributions to  medical  literature. 

JACKSON,  John  George,  jurist,  b.  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1774;  d.  in  Clarksburg.  Va.,  20  March, 
1825.  Fie  was  ap|>ointed  a surveyor  of  public 
lands  in  1703  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Ohio. 
From  1707  till  1801.  and  again  in  1811,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  house  of  representatives, 
and  was  also  elected  to  congress  as  a Democrat, 
serving  in  179.V7.  in  1790-1801,  in  1807-’9,  and 
in  1813-’17.  In  1810  he  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  U.  8.  court  for  the  western  district  of  Virginia, 
which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 

JACKSON.  John  King,  soldier,  b.  in  Augusta, 
Oa,  8 Feb..  1828;  d.  in  Milledgcville,  (la.,  27  Feb., 
1800.  lie  was  graduated  with  honors  at  the  Co- 
lumbia university.  South  Carolina,  in  1840,  and 
practised  law  till  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war. 
lie  then  raised  the  1st  Georgia  infantry  and  the 
Augusta  volunteer  battalion  for  the  Confederate 
army,  was  made  colonel  of  the  5th  Georgia  regi- 
ment. in  1801,  and  subsequently  brigadier-general. 
He  commanded  a brigade  in  Bragg’s  corps  at 
Shiloh,  and  in  August,  1804.  took  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Florida.  After  the  war  he  resumed 
his  law  practice  in  Augusta. 

JACKSON,  Jonathan, statesman,  b.  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  4 June,  1743;  d.  there.  5 March,  1810.  lie 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1701.  and  became  a 
merchant  in  Newbury  port.  11c  was  a member  of 
the  Provincial  congress  in  1775,  a representative  in 
1777,  a member  of  congress  in  1782.  and  state  sena- 
tor in  1780,  when  he  l>crame  U,  S.  marshal,  and 
held  this  office  till  1701.  He  was  treasurer  of 
Massachusetts  from  1802  till  1800.  was  also  presi- 
dent of  the  state  bank,  and  was  treasurer  of  Har- 
vard from  1807  till  his  death.  He  was  the  author 
of  "Thoughts  upon  the  Political  Situation  of  the 
United  States"  (Worcester,  1788). — 1 1 is  eldest  son, 
Charles,  jurist,  b,  in  Newburvport,  Mass.,  31  May. 
1775;  d.  in  Boston,  13  Dec.,  1855,  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1703  with  the  highest  honors.  He 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Chief-Justice  Theophilus 
Parsons,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  his  na- 
tive place  in  1700.  In  1803  he  removed  to  Boston, 
where  he  became  a partner  of  Judge  Samuel  Hub- 
hard.  and  attained  a high  rank  at  the  bar.  From 
1813  till  1824  he  was  judge  of  the  Massachusetts 
supreme  court,  and  in  1820  ho  was  a member  of 
the  State  constitutional  convention.  He  was  chair- 
man of  a commission  to  codify  the  state  laws  in 
1833,  ami  drew  up  the  second  part  of  the  “ Revised 
Statutes."  He  aided  in  introducing  several  im- 
portant reforms  into  Massachusetts  legislation,  es- 
pecially in  reference  to  debt  and  credit.  He  pul>- 
lished  a treatise  on  “ Pleadings  and  Practice  in 
Heal  Actions,"  which  is  a recognized  authority  on 
the  law  of  property  (Boston,  1828). — Another  son, 
James,  physician,  b.  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  3 


Oct...  1777;  d.  in  Boston,  27  Aug.,  1867.  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1706,  and,  after  teaching  for  a 
vear  in  Leicester  academy,  was  employed  until 
December,  1707,  as  a dark  for  his  father,  who  was 
then  an  officer  of  the  government.  After  studying 
medicine  in  Salem  for  two  years,  he  sailed  for  tam- 
don,  where  he  became  a “ dresser " in  St.  Thom- 
as’s hospital,  and  attended  lectures.  He  returned 
to  Boston  in  1800,  and  began  practice,  which  he 
continued  till  1866.  In  1803  he  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  medical  society,  and  in 
1810  he  proposed  with  Dr.  John  C.  Watson  the 
establishment  of  a hospital  and  an  asylum  for  the 
insane.  The  asylum  was  soon  founded  in  Somer- 
ville. and  afterward  the  Massachusetts  general 
hospital  was  begun  in  Boston,  of  which  he  was  the 
first  physician,  till  ho  resigned  in  1835.  In  1810 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  clinical  medicine  in  the 
medical  department  of  Harvard,  and  in  1812  pro- 
fessor of  theory  and  practice,  which  post  he  held 
till  1886,  and  was  afterward  professor  emeritus 
till  his  death.  He  published  “On  the  Brunomian 
System"  (1800);  '‘Remarks  on  the  Medical  Ef- 
fects of  Dentition  " (1812);  “Eulogy  on  Dr.  John 
Warren”  (1815);  “Syllabus  of  Lectures"  (1816); 
“Text -Book  of  Lectures"  (1825-'7);  a memoir 
of  his  son,  James  Jackson,  Jr.,  who  died  in  1834; 
“ letters  to  a Young  Physician”  (1855  ; 4th  ed., 
1856):  and  numerous  contributions  to  the  Boston 
“Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  " and  other  peri- 
odicals. He  also  published  articles  in  the  “ Trans- 
actions” of  the  Massachusetts  medical  society,  of 
which  he  was  president. — Another  son,  Patrick 
Tracy,  merchant,  b.  in  Newhuryport.  Mass.,  14 
Aug.,  1780  ; d.  in  Beverly,  Mass.  12  Sept.,  1847, 
was  apprenticed  to  a merchant  of  Newbury- 
>ort.  and  subsequently  established  himself  in 
Soeton  in  the  India  trade,  in  which  he  acquired 
a large  fortune.  In  1812,  at  the  invitation  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Francis  C.  Lowell,  who  had  exam- 
ined the  process  of  cotton-manufacture  in  Eng- 
land. he  engaged  in  a project  to  introduce  into 
the  United  .States  the  power-loom,  then  newly  in- 
vented, and  also  its  mode  of  construction,  which 
was  kept  secret.  As  communication  with  Eng- 
land was  prevented  by  the  war,  they  were  forced 
to  invent  a power-loom  themselves,  and  after  many 
failures  succeeded,  in  the  latter  part  of  1812,  in 
producing  a model  from  which  a machine  was  con- 
structed by  Paul  Moody,  an  ingenious  machinist. 
In  1813  they  built  a mill  in  Waltham,  near  Boston, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  combined 
all  the  operations  for  converting  raw  cotton  into 
finidied  cloth.  He  made  large  purchases  of  land 
on  the  Merrimack  river,  near  Pawtucket  canal,  in 
1821,  and  several  mills  were  constructed  there  by 
the  Merrimack  manufacturing  company,  which  was 
organized  under  his  auspices.  This  settlement 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  city  of  l<owell.  lie 
superintended  the  formation  of  another  company 
in  the  same  place,  and  in  1830  procured  a charter 
for  a railroad  between  Lowell  and  Boston,  the  con- 
struction of  which  ho  directed  till  its  comple- 
tion ill  1885.  This  was  then  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  its  kind  ill  the  country.  Having  met 
with  pecuniary  losses  in  18117,  betook  charge  of 
the  locks  and  canal  comjwmy  of  Lowell,  and  sub- 
sequently of  the  Great  Falls  manufacturing  com- 
pany at  Somersworth,  N.  11.  He  labored  zealously 
to  promote  the  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  operatives  in  his  mills. 

JACKSON,  Joseph  Cooke,  lawyer,  b.  in  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  5 Aug.,  1835.  lie  was  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1857.  and  subsequently  studied  law  at 
Newark  and  at  the  law-schools  of  Harvard  and 
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New  York  university.  lie  was  admitted  to  the  I 
bar  in  1860,  and  began  practice  in  New  York  , 
city,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  was  ap-  j 
pointed  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Robert  Anderson, 
and  ordered  to  Kentucky.  Subsequently  he  was 
commissioned  2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st  New  Jersey 
regiment,  and  appointed  aide  to  Gen.  Philip  Kear- 
ny. While  serving  on  the  latter's  staff  he  declined 
the  colonelcy  of  the  61st  New  York  regiment.  In 
December,  1861,  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  divis- 
ion staff  of  Gen.  William  B.  Franklin.  In  the 
summer  of  1862  he  was  promoted  to  captain  for 
gallant  conduct,  during  the  seven  days’  conflict  be- 
fore Richmond,  and  assigned  to  the  staff  of  the 
6th  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  the 
following  December  he  was  promoted  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  6th  New  Jersey  volunteers,  and  was 
brevet  ted  colonel  for  “ meritorious  conduct  ” at 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  in  the  same  month. 
He  was  brevotted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  ; 
on  13  March,  1865.  At  the  close  of  his  term  of  \ 
service,  he  was  ap[K>intcd  by  the  War  department  j 
a commissioner  of  the  U.  S.  naval  credits,  and  sue-  j 
Deeded  in  having  1,000  naval  enlistments  from 
New  Jersey  credited  to  the  quota  of  troops  enlisted  I 
from  that  state,  thus  rendering  a draft  unneces-  I 
sarv.  Gov.  Joel  Parker  said,  in  a message  to  the 
legislature,  that  the  state  had  in  consequence  been 
saved  the  expenditure  of  nearly  $1,000,000.  Gen. 
Jackson  resumed  the  practice*  of  law  in  New  York 
city,  and  in  1870  was  appointed  assistant  district- 
attomev  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 

JACkSON,  Mercy  Bisbee,  physician,  b.  in 
Hardwick,  Mass.,  17  Sept.,  1802 ; d.  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  18  Dec.,  1877.  Sue  was  graduated  at  the 
New  England  female  medical  college  in  1860,  hav- 
ing previously  practised  medicine  in  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  for  twenty  years  and  in  Boston  for  fifteen 
years.  She  was  the  first  woman  that  was  admitted 
to  the  American  institute  of  homoeopath v in  Phila- 
delphia, in  June,  1871,  became  a member  of  the 
Massachusetts  homoeopathic  society,  and  of  the 
Boston  homoeo|iathic  society  in  1873,  and  in  that 
year  was  mode  professor  of  diseases  of  children  in 
the  Boston  university  school  of  medicine,  which 
office  she  held  until  her  death.  She  was  twice  mar- 
ried, her  first  husband  being  the  Rev.  John  Bisbee, 
and  her  second,  Capt.  Daniel  Jackson, of  Plymouth. 
Moss.  She  was  an  active  worker  for  the  cause  of 
temperance  and  woman  suffrage,  addressed  large 
audiences,  nnd  contributed  frequently  to  the  “ Wo- 
man’s Journal,”  published  in  Boston. 

JACKSON,  Michael,  soldier,  b.  in  Newton, 
Mass.,  18  Dec.,  1734;  d.  there,  10  April,  1801.  He  [ 
was  a lieutenant  in  the  French  war,  and  afterward  1 
took  |>art  in  the  buttle  of  Bunker  Hill,  where  he 
served  as  major  of  Gardner’s  regiment,  and  killed 
a British  officer  in  a personal  encounter.  After- 
ward he  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  Bond’s  regiment, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  at  Montressor’s  isl- 
and in  1776.  He  was  colonel  of  the  8th  Massa- 
chusetts regiment  of  the  Continental  line  from 
January,  1777,  till  the  close  of  the  war.  His  five 
brothers  and  five  sons  were  also  in  the  army. 

JACKSON,  Mortimer  Melville,  jurist,  b.  in 
Rensselaerville,  Albany  co.,  N.  Y..  5 March,  1814. 
He  was  educated  in  Flushing  and  New  York  city, 
and  entered  a counting-house,  where  he  remained 
several  years,  also  studving  law.  In  1838  he  re- 
moved to  Milwaukee.  \Vis„  and  in  the  following 
spring  he  settled  in  Mineral  Point,  Iowa  co.,  where 
ho  acquired  a good  law  practice.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  territorial  convention  that  was  held  in 
Madison  soon  after  the  election  of  Harrison  to  the 
presidency,  when  the  Whig  party  was  first  organ- 


ized in  Wisconsin.  As  chairman  oi 
tee,  he  prepared  and  reported  the  iw 
bodying  tne  platform  of  that  org.» 
strongly  opposed  the  extension  ui 
territories.  From  1842  till  1847  h 
general,  and  during  his  term  cond 
portant  cases.  He  was  a memb  r 
tee  that  was  appointed  by  an  edu- 
tion  in  Madison  in  1846,  and  preps 
improvement  in  common-school  cd 
of  which  was  subsequently  incort 
state  constitution.  He  was  interest  < 
made  in  western  Wisconsin  to  hat 
mineral  lands,  which  were  held  1>  . 
eminent,  brought  into  market, 
memorial  to  President  Polk  on  1 1 
was  adopted  by  the  legislature, 
of  Wisconsin  to  the  l niou,  he  u , 
circuit  judge  for  the  5th  judici  1 
also  in  the  supreme  court  till  tin 
separate  supreme  court  in  1853.  n 
his  law  practice.  He  subsequent  i 
Republican  party,  and  in  1861  v 
President  Lincoln  U.  S.  consul  . 
Scotia.  While  then  he  erased 
Confederates  of  about  $3,000.0Uo 
teriul,  and  advised  the  govern  j 
vessels.  In  1870,  at  the  request 
state,  he  made  a report  to  cong' 
and  fishery  laws  of  Canada,  in 
and  discussed  the  controversy  J . 
uin  and  the  United  States.  .1 
addressed  a communication  t 
state,  reviewing  the  action  of  t 
sion  in  1877,  and  saying  that  1 : 
that  had  been  awarded  to  Un- 
warranted and  excessive.  lb- 
ship  in  1882  and  returned  to  M 
JACKSON,  Nathaniel  Ju 
Newburvport,  Mass.,  about  Ik. 
nel  of  tfio  1st  Maine  regimen’ 
afterward  was  made  colonel 
ment.  He  was  commission- 
volunteers  on  24  Sept.,  1862 
brigade,  2d  division  of  the  ! 
through  the  campaigns  of  M 
Virginia,  being  wounded  at  i 
autumn  of  1864  he  com  mu  n- 
the  20th  corps,  taking  part  n 
the  sea  and  in  the  invasion 
was  bre vetted  major-gem- nil 
close  of  the  war.  and  mustet 
JACkSON,  Robert  Hunt, 
sician,  b.  in  Pennsylvania  h 
tanooga,  Tenn.,  28  Jan.,  Ik 
of  t’resson,  Pa.,  where  he  j 
several  years,  and  was  ktm\ 
tninments,  especially  as  a 1 
He  was  medical  inspector 
and  acting  medical  direct 
the  Ohio.  He  was  a mem  I 
geological  commission,  of  < I . 
cal  society,  and  other  learn 
was  an  enthusiastic  moun* 
work  entitled  “ The  Mounts 
JACKSON,  Sheldon, 
ville,  Montgomery  co..  N. 
was  graduated  at  Union 
Princeton  theological  sem 
was  ordained,  and  went  i - 
an  territory,  as  a mission 
sionary  for  western  Wise- 
nesota  from  1859  till  186.. 
pastor  of  a church  in  li 
oversight  of  the  mission 
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aota.  In  1800  he  was  made  superintendent  of  mis-  ] 
sions  for  northern  and  western  Iowa,  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  and  other  territories,  and  removed  to  i 
Council  Bluffs,  giving  especial  attention  to  the  or- 
ganization of  churches  m this  region  and  along  I 
the  Union  Pacific  railway.  In  1870  he  became 
superintendent  of  missions  for  the  Kocky  mountain 
territories,  and  settled  in  Denver,  Col.,  with  charge 
of  the  country  from  British  America  to  Mexico. 
He  remained  there  till  1882,  when  he  was  removed 
to  the  mission  house  in  New  York  city  and  made  ! 
business-manager  of  the  “ Presbyterian  Home  Mis-  ; 
sionury.”  In  1879  and  1880  he  was  commissioned  ] 
by  the  general  government  to  bring  Indian  chil- 
dren from  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  the  train-  1 
ing-schools  for  Indiuus  in  Carlisle.  Pa.,  and  Ilum|>- 
ton,  Vo.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  interior  U.  S.  general  agent  of  education 
in  Alaska,  and  l>ecame  the  founder  of  the  public-  I 
school  system  of  that  territory.  He  has  orgunized 
more  than  100  churches  and  synods  in  the  far  west.  I 
and  delivered  more  than  1.900  mission  addresses  in  1 
the  east  between  1809  and  1882.  In  1872  he  es- 
tablished an  illustrated  monthly  paper,  entitled 
“ The  Kocky  Mountain  Presbyterian,''  at  Denver,  , 
Col.,  of  which  ho  was  editor  and  proprietor  for  ten  ! 
yearn.  The  degree  of  I>.  D.  was  conferred  on  him 
by  Hanover  college  in  1874.  His  publications  are 
“ Alaska  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast  ” 
(New  York,  1880):  “ Education  in  Alaska  ” (Wash- 
ington. 1881);  and  “ First  Annual  Report  on  Kdu-  1 
cation  in  Alaska  '*  (1886). 

JACKSON,  Thomas  Jonathan,  soldier,  b.  in 
Clarksburg,  West  Vo.,  21  Jan.,  1824:  d.  at  Chan- 
cellorsville,  Va.,  10  May,  1863.  His  great-gmml- 
father  emigrated  from  Loudon  in  1748  to  Mary- 
land. Here  he  married  Elizabeth  Cummins,  and 
shortly  ufterward  re- 
moved to  West  Vir- 
ginia. where  he  found- 
ed a large  family.  At  1 
seven  years  of  age 
Thomas  Jonathan, 
whose  fat  her  had  been 
a lawyer,  l>ecarne  an 
orphan,  and  he  was 
brought  lip  by  a bach- 
elor uncle,  Cummins 
Jackson.  Young  Jack- 
son's  constitution  was 
weak,  but  the  rough 
life  of  a West  Virginia 
farm  strengthened  it, 
and  he  became  a con- 
stable for  the  county. 
He  was  appointed  a 
cadet,  at  the  V.  S.  mili- 
tary ncadeiny  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  His  prepara- 
tion was  poor,  and  he  never  reached  a hign  grade. 
On  his  graduation  in  184(1  he  was  ordered  to  Mexi- 
co, became  a lieutenant  in  Magruder's  batter}',  and  1 
took  part  in  Oen.  Soott's  campaign  from  Vera  Crux 
to  the  city  of  Mexico.  He  was  twice  brevet  ted  for 
good  conduct  at  I'hurubusco  and  Chapulte|»ee. 
After  the  Mexican  war  he  was  for  a time  on  duty  at 
Fort  Hamilton,  New  York  harljor.  and  subsequent- 
ly was  sent  to  Fort  Meade.  Florida.  He  resigned 
from  the  army  in  1851,  on  his  election  as  professor 
of  philosophy  and  artillery  tactics  in  Virginia  mili- 
tary institute.  He  was  noted  for  the  faithfulness 
with  which  he  performed  his  duties  and  his  ear- 
nestness in  matters  of  religion  (he  was  a member 
and  officer  of  the  Presbyterian  church):  but  his 
success  as  a teacher  was  not  great.  He  took  much 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  slaves  and  con- 


ducted a Sunday-school  for  their  benefit,  which 
continued  in  operation  a generation  after  his  death. 
A few  davs  after  the  secession  of  Virginia  he  took 
command  of  the  troops  that  were  collecting  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  and,  when  Virginia  joined  the  Con- 
federacy a few  weeks  Inter,  he  was  relieved  by  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and  then  became  commander 
of  a brigade  in  Johnston’s  army,  which  rank  he 
held  at  the  l>uttle  of  Bull  Run.  In  that  action 
the  left  of  the  Confederate  line  had  been  turned 
and  the  troops  holding  it  driven  hack  for  some 
distance.  Disaster  to  the  Confederates  was  immi- 
nent, and  Johnston  was  hurrying  up  troops  to  sup- 
|>ort  his  left.  Jackson's  brigade  was  the  first  to 
get  into  position,  and  checked  the  progress  of  the 
National  forces.  The  broken  trooj*  rallied  upon 
his  line,  other  re-enforcements  reached  the  left, 
the  Confederates  took  the  aggressive,  and  in  a 
short  time  gained  a victory.  In  the  crisis  of  the 
fight,  Gen.  Bernard  E.  Bee,  in  rallying  his  men, 
said:  “See,  there  is  Jackson  standing  like  a stone 
wall:  rally  on  the  Virginians  1**  Bee  fell  u few 
moments  after,  but  his  exclamation  gave  Jackson 
a new  name.  For  his  conduct  at  Bull  Run,  Jackson 
was  made  major- general,  and  in  November,  1801, 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  district  that 
included  the  Shenandoah  valley  anil  the  portion  of 
Virginia  northwest  of  It.  In  the  course  of  the 
winter  he  drove  the  National  troops  from  his  dis- 
trict, but  the  weather  compelled  him  to  return  to 
winter  cpinrters  at  Winchester.  Early  in  March  he 
was  at  Winchester  with  5,000  men,  while  Gen. 
Nathaniel  I*.  Banks  was  advancing  against  him 
from  the  Potomac.  Jackson's  instructions  wen*  to 
detain  as  large  a hostile  force  as  jjossible  in  the 
valley,  without  risking  the  destruction  of  his  own 
troops.  He  fell  buck  forty  miles  lx?fore  Banks; 
but  as  soon  as  the  latter  returned  to  Winchester 
and  began  to  send  his  troops  awny,  Jackson  with 
3.500  men  made  a forced  march  toward  Winches- 
ter. and  on  23  March  attacked  the  troops  still 
left  in  the  valley  with  great  vigor.  In  this  battle 
(at  Kemstown) lie  was  defeated;  but  so  fierce  and 
unexpected  was  the  attack  that  Banks,  with  all  the 
troops  within  reach,  returned  to  the  valley.  Jack- 
son  retreated  up  the  Shenandoah  and  took  position 
at  Swift  Hun  Gap  in  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains. 

At  the  end  of  April.  18452,  he  entered  upon  a 
new  campaign  in  the  valley.  While  McClellan’s 
great  army  was  pushing  up  the  peninsula  toward 
Rich  mono,  Gen.  Irvin  McDowell  with  80,000  men 
lay  on  the  Kappahaunoek  and  threatened  Rich- 
mond from  the  north.  Banks  with  20.000  men  oc- 
cupied Harrisonburg  and  was  watching  Jackson, 
while  Frtfmont  was  gathering  a column  «>f  15.000 
men  on  the  upper  Potomac  and  moving  toward 
Staunton.  Jackson  was  given  control  of  all  the 
Confederate  troops  in  northern  Virginia,  with  in- 
structions to  do  the  best  he  could  to  hamper  the 
operations  of  the  National  armies  in  that  region, 
llis  troops  consisted  of  his  own  division  of  8,000 
men,  Gen.  Richard  S.  Ewell's  division  of  alxmt  the 
same  number,  and  Gen.  Ed  ward  Johnson’s  bri- 
gade of  8,000  men,  which  was  in  Fremont’s  front. 
Jackson,  having  united  his  own  division  with 
Johnson’s  brigade  by  a circuitous  inarch,  struck 
the  head  of  Fremont's  column  at  the  village  of 
McDowell  on  8 May.  and  damaged  it  so  as  to  para- 
lyze it  for  some  weeks.  He  then  returned  rapidly 
to  the  Shenandoah  valley  and  concentrated  all  his 
forces  against  Bunks,  who,  having  sent  half  his 
troojw  to  Gen.  McDowell  on  the  Rappahannock, 
had  taken  position  at  Strasburg  and  Front  Rovnl. 
Jackson  surprised  him,  overwhelmed  the  detach- 
ment at  Front  Royal  on  25)  May,  and  on  the  25th 
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and  in  ten  days  more  was  mounted  and  in  the  I 
field.  Ho  rendered  active  and  valuable  lerviocc,  I 
especially  to  Buell's  army  in  Kentucky,  and  was  j 
engaged  in  several  severe  skirmishes  and  battles,  i 
receiving  two  disabling  wounds.  His  regiment 
was  engaged  in  resisting  Morgan’s  raid,  and  fol-  ! 
lowed  him  until  his  capture  at  Buffington  island. 
In  1863  Col.  Jacob  was  elected  lieutenant-governor 
on  the  ticket  with  Thomas  E.  Bramlette.  Col.  ! 
Jacob  fiercely  assailed  the  emancipation  nroclama-  j 
tion  as  an  act  of  violated  faith  toward  trie  friends  , 
of  the  Union  cause,  and  of  injustice  to  the  owners  | 
of  property  in  slaves  in  a loyal  state.  He  advo- 
cated the  election  of  Gen.  McClellan  to  the  preei-  | 
dency  in  1864,  and  censuring  the  administration 
in  unsparing  terms,  while  canvassing  the  state, 
was  arrested  by  order  of  Gen.  Burbridge,  and  sent 
through  the  Confederate  lines  to  Richmond.  lie 
afterward  received  an  unconditional  release  from  j 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  returned  to  Kentucky,  where  he  i 
now  (188?)  resides  in  Oldham  county. 

JACOBI,  Abraham,  physician,  b.  in  Ilarturn, 
Westphalia,  6 May,  1880.  Ho  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Grvifswald,  Gottingen,  and  Bonn,  and  1 
received  the  degree  of  M.  I>.  at  the  last  named  in 
1851.  He  became  involved  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  Germany,  was  held  in  detention  at 
Berlin  and  Cologne  in  1851,  convicted  of  trea- 
son, and  confined  in  the  prisons  of  Mindcn  and 
Bielefeld  till  the  summer  of  1858.  After  his  dis- 
charge he  went  to  England,  and  in  the  following 
autumn  sailed  for  New  York,  where  he  settled  as  a 
practising  physician.  In  1861  he  became  professor  { 
of  diseases  of  children  in  the  New-  York  medical 
college,  held  the  same  chair  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York 
in  lS0?-’70,  and  in  1870  became  clinical  professor 
of  the  diseases  of  children  in  the  College  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  lie  has  been  president  or  the 
New'  York  pathological  and  olmtetriral  societies, 
and  1wi<*e  of  the  Medical  society  of  the  count v of 
Newr  York,  visiting  physician  to  the  German  hos- 
pital since  1857,  to  Mount  Sinai  hospital  since 
i860,  to  the  Hebrew  orphan  asylum  and  the  in- 
fant hospital  on  Randall's  island  since  1868,  and 
to  Bellevue  hospital  simre  1874.  In  1882  he  was 
president  of  the  New*  York  state  medical  society, 
and  in  1885  became  president  of  the  New  York 
academy  of  medicine,  in  1868-’71  he  was  joint 
editor  of  the  “ American  Journal  of  01  wte tries  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.”  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  “Contributions  to  Midwifery  and  Diseases 
of  Women  ami  Children”  (New  York,  1859), 
jointly  with  E.  Noeggerath  ; “Dentition  and  its 
Derangements  ” (1802):  “The  Raising  and  Educa- 
tion of  Abandoned  Children  in  Europe”  (1870);  i 
“Infant  Diet”  (1874);  and  of  a “Treatise  on 
Diphtheria”  (1880).  lie  contributes!  chapters  on 
the  care  and  nutrition  of  children, diphtheria,  and 
dysentery  to  Gerhardt's  “ Handhuch  der  Kinder- 
kmukheiten  ” (Tubingen,  1877),  and  on  diphtheria, 
rachitis,  and  laryngitis  to  Pepper’*  " System  of 
Practical  Medicine”  (Philadelphia),  and  has  pub- 
lished lectures  and  ref>orts  on  midwifery'  and  fe- 
male and  infuutile  disease,  and  articles  in  medi- 
cal journals.  His  “Sarcoma  of  the  Kidney  in 
the  Foetus  and  Infant”  is  printed  in  the  “Trans- 
actions’' of  the  International  medical  congress 
at  Copenhagen.— His  wife,  Mary  Putnam,  phy- 
sician, b.  in  I»ndon,  England.  21  Aug.,  1842.  is 
a daughter  of  George  P.  Putnam.  She  studied 
in  the  Philadelphia  woman’s  medical  college,  then 
in  the  New  York  college  of  pharmacy,  of  which 
she  was  the  first  woman  graduate,  and  in  1868 
went  to  Paris,  and  was  the  first  woman  admitted 


to  the  fieole  de  medecine,  where  she  was  graduated 
in  1871.  She  married  in  1878  and  has  had  three 
children.  She  w’as  for  twelve  vears  dispensary  phy- 
sician in  Mount  Sinai  hospital.  liecame  professor  of 
materia  medicu  in  the  Woman’s  medical  college  of 
the  New  York  infirmary,  and  later  a professor  in 
the  New  York  post -graduate  medical  school.  In 
1876  she  was  elected  president  of  the  Association 
for  the  advancement  of  the  medical  education  of 
women.  She  is  the  author  of  “The  (Question  of 
Rest  for  Women  during  Menstruation,  an  essay 
that  won  the  Bovlston  prize  Ht  Harvard  univer- 
sity in  1876;  “The  Value  of  Life”  (New  York, 
1878);  “Cold  Pack  and  A mem  ia"  (1880);  “Studies 
in  Endometritis”  in  the  “ American  Journal  of  Ob- 
stetrics” (1885);  the  articles  on  “Infantile  Paral- 
ysis” and  “Pseudo-Muscular  Hypertrophy ” in 
Pepjier’s  “Archives  of  Medicine”;  and  “Hysteria, 
and  other  Essays”  (1888). 

JACOBS,  Ferris,  soldier,  b.  in  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  20 
March,  1886;  d.  in  White  Plains.  N.  Y..  31  Aug., 
1881.  He  was  graduated  at  Williams  in  1856, 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  lair  m 1859,  and 
practised  in  Delhi.  Joining  a New  York  regi- 
ment of  volunteer  cavalry,  he  served  through  the 
civil  war,  rising  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  at  its 
close  was  brevet  ted  brigadier-general.  He  subse- 
quently served  two  terms  as  district  attorney  of 
Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1880  was  elected  to 
congress  ns  a Republican. 

JACOBS,  George,  clergy  man,  b.  in  Kingston. 
Jamaica,  24  Sept.,  1884.  lie  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1854,  and  in  1857  was  chosen  minister  of 
a Richmond  synagogue.  In  1868  he  waa  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  a Philadelphia  synagogue,  where 
his  influence  was  felt  in  educational  and  charitable 
work.  He  wrote  several  Sunday-school  books,  and 
was  a frequent  contributor  to  the  Jewish  press. 

JACOBS.  John  Adamson.  educator,  b.  in 
Leesburg,  Yn.,  19  Aug..  1806;  d.  in  Danville,  Ky., 
27  Nov.,  1869.  He  was  taken  by  hi*  parent*  in 
infancy  to  Kentucky,  wa*  left  an  orphan  at  thir- 
teen years  of  age.  and  assisted  by  an  uncle  to 
obtain  an  education.  He  studied  in  Centre  col- 
lege, Ky.,  and  at  eighteen  years  of  age  was  made 
superintendent  and  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  the  institution  that  had  been  recently  estab- 
lished under  state  auspices  in  Danville.  To  fit 
himself  for  this  service  lie  spent  eighteen  months  in 
the  deaf-mute  institution  at  Hartford,  Conn.  Until 
1854  he  was  allowed  any  profits  that  might  accrue 
on  the  lioarding  department  proceeds:  but  in  tliat 
year  he  voluntarily  gave  it  up,  thus  saving  at  the 
time  $2,500  per  annum  to  the  state.  He  died 
after  forty-five  years  of  service  in  the  institution. 
Mr.  Jacobs  published  a manual  of  lessons  for  his 
pupils  (1834),  anti  “Primary  I reasons  for  Deaf- 
Mutes."  which  received  many  commendations  on 
boih  sides  of  the  Atlantic  (2  vols..  1859). — His 
nephew,  John  Adamson,  educator,  b.  in  Cass 
county.  Mich.,  6 Nov.,  1839,  was  educated  in  Mis- 
souri, and  removed  to  Danville,  Ky.,  where,  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
teacher  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum.  In  1862  he 
entered  the  National  army,  and  served  through 
the  civil  war.  taking  part  in  many  campaigns  and 
Ixittles.  In  1865 he  resumed  his  position  as  teacher 
in  the  asylum,  and  in  1869,  on  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  bv  the  trustees 
to  succeed  him  as  superintendent  of  the  institution. 

JACOBS.  Michael,  educator,  b.  in  Waynesbor- 
ough.  Pa.,  18  Jan..  1808;  d.  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  22 
July.  1871.  He  wa*  graduated  at  JefTerson  college 
in  1828,  and,  after  teaching  in  Maryland,  went  to 
Gettysburg  to  assist  his  brother  David  in  1829,  tak- 
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ing  the  professorship  of  mathematics  and  natural 
sciences.  On  the  organization  of  Pennsylvania 
college  in  1832.  he  became  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  science,  in  which  post  he  con- 
tinued until  1865,  when  he  resigned  the  chair  of 
natural  science.  A year  later  he  was  made  emeri- 
tus professor.  lie  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1834. 
and  received  the  degree  of  1).  1).  from  Jefferson 
and  Witten  berg  colleges  in  1858.  He  invented  a 
process  of  canning  fruit  about  1845.  In  1846  he 
read  a paper  on  “Indian  Summer"  before  the 
Society  for  the  advancement  of  science.  He  pub- 
lishedNotes  on  the  Rebel  Invasion  of  Man  land 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg" 
(Philadelphia,  1863),  contributed  an  article  on  the 
same  subject  to  the  “United  Service  Magazine," 
published  articles  on  theological  subjects  in  the 
*•  Evangelical  Review,"  and  scientific  papers  in  the 
**  Lin  mean  Record  and  Journal,"  wilted  the  last- 
named  periodical  for  two  years,  was  for  more  than 
thirty  vears  a contributor  to  the  publications 
of  the  Franklin  institute  in  Philadelphia  and  the 
Smithsonian  institution  in  Washington,  and  left 
manuscript  “ lectures  on  Meteorology,”  containing 
the  fruits  of  his  independent  observations  in  that 
science.— His  son,  Henry  Eyster,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  10  Nov.,  1844,  was  graduated  at 
Pennsylvania  college,  Gettysburg,  in  1862,  and  af- 
terward at  the  theological  seminary  there.  He  be- 
came tutor  in  Pennsylvania  college  in  1804.  and 
having  been  engaged  in  home-mission  work  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1807-’8,  was  principal  of  Thiel 
hall,  at  Phillipsburg.  Pa.,  and  pastor  in  1808-’?0, 
and  professor  of  Latin  and  history  in  Pennsyl- 
vania college  in  1870-*80,  of  ancient  languages 
in  1880-*1,  and  of  the  Greek  language  ami  lit- 
erature in  1881-’3.  He  was  then  called  to  the 
chair  of  systematic  theology  in  the  Lutheran  semi- 
nary in  Philadelphia.  He  received  the  degree  of 
I).  I),  from  Thiel  college  in  1877.  Dr.  Jacolis  has 
always  lielonged  to  the  conservative  wing  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  ami  has  opposed  the  views  that 
were  held  and  advocated  in  the  general  synod. 
He  is  n thorough  student  of  the  Confessions,  or 
symbolical  twioks  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  lias 
done  much  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of 
American  Lutherans,  and  also  to  the  notice  of  stu- 
dents outside  of  his  own  church.  His  historical 
introduction  and  notes  explanatory  of  the  history 
of  the  Confessions  and  of  the  doctrines  set  forth 
in  the  same  have  secured  for  him  wide  reputation. 
I)r.  Jacobs  has  been  editor  of  the  ••Lutheran 
Church  Review"  since  1888,  and  from  the  same 
date  a mcuiU-r  of  the  editorial  staff  of  “The  Lu- 
theran." His  published  works  include  Mutter's 
“Com pend  of  Lutheran  Theology,"  with  Rev.  G. 
P.  Spieker,  translated  from  tin*  Laiin  (Philadelphia, 
1868);  Schmidt's  “ Doctrinal  Theology  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church,"  with  Rev.  C.  A.  Hay,  I).  D..  trans- 
lated from  the  German  and  Latin  (1875);  “A 
Question  of  Latinity”  (1878);  “ Book  of  Concord, 
or  Symbolical  Books  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,"  translated  from  the  Latin  and  German 
(1882);  “Book  of  Concord.  Historical  Introduc- 
tion and  Appendices'*  (1883);  Meyer’s  “Commen- 
tary on  Galatians  and  Ephesians."  edited  (New 
York,  1884);  Duesterdieck's  **  Commentary  on  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John,"  translated  and  edited  ( 1887); 
and  various  pamphlets.  He  hat  edited  “Church 
Almanac"  (Philadelphia,  1874-’7);  •* Proceedings 
of  First  Lutheran  Diet  "(1878);  and  lias  contrib- 
uted largely  to  current  theological  literature. — 
Another  son.  Michael  William,  lawyer,  b.  in 
Gettysburg.  Pa.,  27  Jan.,  1850,  was  graduated  at 
Pennsylvania  college  in  1867,  studied  law,  and  was 


admitted  to  the  liar  in  1871.  He  practised  at 
Gettysburg  and  Erie,  and  in  1875  settled  in  Harris- 
burg. He  is  the  author  of  “ A Treatise  on  the 
I>aw  of  Domicile”  (Boston.  1887). 

JACOBS,  Orange,  jurist,  b.  in  Livingston 
county,  N.  Y.,  2 May.  1829.  He  was  taken  to 
Michigan  in  1831,  received  his  education  there, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Itar.  In 
1852  he  removed  to  Oregon  territory.  In  1869  he 
was  appointed  associate  justice  of  Washington  ter- 
ritory, an«l  was  made  chief  justice  a year  later,  and 
reappointed  in  1874.  The  same  year  he  was  elected 
delegate  to  congress,  and  was  re-elected,  serving 
from  6 Dec.,  1875,  to  3 March,  1879. 

JACOBS.  Sarah  Sprague.  author,  b.  in  Paw- 
tuxet,  R.  I.,  17  March,  1813.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  Bela  Jacobs,  a Baptist  minister  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  taught  in  Georgia,  New  York.  Rhode  Island, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  afterward  returned  to  Cambridge. 
She  is  the  author  of  “ Benedetta"  and  many  other 
fugitive  poems,  some  of  which  were  reprinted  in 
Rufus  W.  Griswold's  “ Female  Poets  of  America"; 
also  of  a memoir  of  her  father  (1837) ; and  of  ju- 
venile books,  one  of  which,  entitled  “ Nonantum 
and  Natick,”  gives  in  a readable  style  a history  of 
the  Indian  tribes  of  New  England,  and  of  John 
Eliot’s  missionary  labors  (Boston,  1858). 

JACOBSEN,  Simon,  Dutch  mariner,  b.  in 
Maestrich  in  1624:  d.  in  Leogane,  Hayti,  in  1679. 
He  entered  the  French  service,  and  was  employed 
for  several  years  by  the  Company  of  the  West  In- 
dies, which  intrusted  him  in  1653  with  an  explora- 
tion of  the  coasts  of  South  America  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  with  orders  to  take  possession  in 
the  name  of  France  of  all  unoccupied  lands;  but 
his  ship  was  wrecked  in  sight  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spanish.  On  his 
release  he  returned  to  Dieppe,  and  in  1657  was  sent 
to  found  a colony  in  Brazilian  Guiana;  Imt  the  un- 
healthy climate  and  the  hostility  of  the  S[wnish 
drove  away  the  settlers.  The  company  then 
bought  from  Diel  du  Parquet  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  island  of  Martinique  in  1658,  and  Ja- 
cobsen, after  conquering  the  Caribs,  founded  u pros- 
perous colony  of  4.000  inhabitants.  He  was  given 
the  government  of  Tortugas  in  1663  as  a reward, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  assumed  also  that  of 
Santo  Domingo,  which  he  resigned  soon  afterward, 
having  bought  from  the  company  a large  tract 
near  Cape  I^eogane  in  1665.  He  founded  there  a 
prosperous  citv,  which  he  ruled  until  his  death. 

JAC0BS0&,  Christian,  Danish  explorer,  b.  in 
Copenhagen  in  1528;  d.  in  Lima,  Peru,  in  1590. 
He  studied  divinity,  but  he  was  seized  with  a de- 
sire to  go  to  the  New  World,  and,  sailing  for  San 
Lucar  do  Barrameda,  joined  a cousin  who  was  es- 
tablished as  a merchant  in  Seville.  The  latter  ad- 
vised him  to  enter  the  Roman  Catholic  church;  to 
which  he  rea< lily  assented,  and  obtained  for  him  an 
appointment  in  the  army.  He  was  sent  to  Peru 
in  1551,  and  served  in  the  civil  wars  in  that  coun- 
try. In  1557  he  went  to  Chili,  and  was  made  by 
Hurtado  do  Mendoza  commander  of  the  marines  in 
the  expedition  of  I^ulrilleros  (q.  r.)  to  the  South 
sea.  Resigning  his  commission  in  1564,  he  went 
on  an  exploration  across  the  Cordilleras,  reaching 
Buenos  Ayres,  after  a dangerous  journey,  in  1565. 
Thence,  sailing  again  for  Peru,  lie  settled  in 
, Lima,  where  he  held  an  office  in  the audiencia,  and 
, devoted  his  leisure  to  literary  laliors.  He  wrote 
“ Relacion  del  Vi  age  de  Ladrilleros  al  cstrecho  do 
Mage llanes"  (Seville,  1792);  “Historia  report® 
navigation  is  In  Ocean  um  mare"  (1779);  “Derro- 
tero  de  Viagc”  (1794);  “ Vidas  de  Espafioles  cele- 
bres”  (2  voU.,  1776);  and  several  other  works. 
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JACOBSON,  John  Christian.  Moravian  bish-  I 
op.  b.  in  Burkall,  Denmark,  8 April.  1796:  d.  in  I 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  24  Nov..  1870.  lie  whs  educated 
at  the  college  and  the  theological  seminary  of  the 
Moravian  church  in  Germany.  In  1816  he  came 
to  the  United  States,  and  filled  various  offices  until 
18J14.  when  he  was  appointed  nrineijMtl  of  the 
female  academy  nt  Salem,  N.  C.  He  met  with 
great  success,  building  up  that  school  unt  il  it  I**- 
cnrne  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  prosperous 
girls'  schools  in  the  south.  Sulwequentlv  he  took 
charge  of  the  boys’  lioarding-schoo]  at  Nazareth, 
Pa.  On  20  Sept.,  1854.  he  was  consecrated  to  the 
episcopacy,  nnd  stood  at  the  head  of  the  northern 
district  of  the  church  until  1867.  when  he  retired. 

JACOBI'S.  Melanchthon  Williams,  clergy- 
man, b.  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  19  Sept,  1816;  d.  in 
Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  28  Oct.,  1876.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  in  1844.  and  at  the  theological 
seminary  there  in  1848,  after  which  he  spent  an 
additional  year  in  study,  at  the  same  time  assisting 
the  professor  of  Hebrew.  He  was  ordained  minis- 
ter of  the  1st  Presbyterian  church  of  Brooklyn  on 
15  Sept.,  1839.  After  a successful  pastorate  of 
nearly  twelve  years  his  health  failed,  and  he  made 
a tour  through  Europe,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land. 
On  his  ret  uni,  in  1851,  he  accepted  the  professor- 
ship of  oriental  and  biblical  literature  in  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Alleghany  City,  where  he  re- 
mained till  he  died.  From  1858  till  1870  he  filled 
the  pastorate  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  church 
in  Pittsburg  in  addition  to  his  work  in  the  semi- 
nary. In  1869  he  was  moderator  of  the  last  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  old-school  branch  of  his 
church,  and  in  1870  presided,  conjointly  with  Rev.  ! 
I)r.  Philemon  II.  Fowler,  at  the  opening  of  the  [ 
first  assembly  of  the  reunited  church.  He  was  an  I 
effective  public  speaker,  and  held  a high  place 
among  biblical  scholars.  He  received  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  from  Jefferson  college  in  1852.  and  that 
of  LL.  D.  from  Princeton  in  1867.  He  published 
“ Letters  on  the  Public  School  Question  ” and 
“Notes  on  the  New  Testament**  (4  vols..  New 
York,  1848-’59).  These  commentaries,  which  were 
designed  for  Sunday-school  and  family  use.  wen* 
iionu I ar  among  all  denominations.  He  also  pub- 
lished “ Notes  on  Genesis  *'  (2  vols.,  1864-*5). 

JACOBY.  Ludwig  Siglsmuml,  clergyman, 
b.  in  Altstrelitz,  Mecklenburg,  21  Oct.,  1813:  <1. 
in  St  liOnis.  Mo.,  21  June.  1874.  He  was  of  Jew- 
ish extraction,  was  converted  to  Christianity  when 
atiout  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  united  with 
the  Lutheran  church.  He  had  studied  medicine, 
and  on  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  in  1839  he 
settled  as  a physician  in  Cincinnati.  In  1H41  he 
entered  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  in 
August  of  that  year  was  sent  by  Bishop  Morris 
to  establish  the  tfrst  German  mission  in  St.  Ism  is. 
In  1849,  at  his  own  reaurat,  he  was  sent  to  Brem- 
en, Germany,  to  introduce  Methodism  there,  and 
met  with  good  success.  Then*,  for  twenty-two 
vears,  he  labored  as  presiding  elder,  editor,  pub- 
lishing agent,  and  superintendent.  In  1872  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  was  stationed  at  St. 
Is  mis,  Mo.,  and  in  1873  was  made  presiding  elder 
of  the  St.  Louis  district.  He  published  many  ser- 
mons, etc.,  in  both  English  anil  German,  his  chief 
works  lieing:  “Geschichte  des  Methodisnius.  seiner 
Entstehung  und  Aushreitung  in  den  verschiedenen 
Theilen der  Enle  "(Cincinnut  i.  1855);“  Letztc  Stun- 
den.  odor  die  Kraft  der  Religion  Jrsu  Christi  im 
Tode*1  (1874);  “Kurzcr  In  be  griff  der  ehrist lichen 
Glaiibenslehre”;and“RiblisclieHnnd-Conc()rdaiiz.” 

JACOME.  lHego,  Portuguese  missionary,  b.  in 
Portugal  early  in  the  16th  century;  d.  in  Brazil  in  | 


1565.  He  entered  the  Jesuit  order  in  1548.  and 
went  to  Brazil  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  natives. 
When  the  plague  broke  out  in  Espirito  Santo,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  can?  of  the  sick,  and  con- 
tracted the  disease  of  which  he  died.  He  wrote 
“ Carta  eseripado  Brazil  cm  1551.  em  que  tratados 
costumes  dos  Indios,  c tralwlhos,  que  os  PP.  da 
companion  padecem  na  sua  conversfio."  The  origi- 
nal is  preserve! I in  the  convent  of  St.  Roch,  Lis- 
bon. It  was  translate<l  into  Italian  (Venice,  1559). 

J ACOt’ES.  I).  H.,  author,  b.  about  1825;  d.  near 
Femanainn.  Fla.,  28  Aug.,  1877.  He  was  a physi- 
cian, edited  the  “Rural  ( Carolinian,'’ and  was  the 
j author  of  “ Hints  toward  Physical  Perfection,  or 
Philosophy  of  Human  Beauty  ” (New  York,  1859) ; 
“The  Garden'1  (New  Y'ork,  1866);  “The  Farm.” 
with  an  essay  by  John  J.  Thomas  (revised  od..  New 
York,  1866);  and  other  agricultural  works. 

JACQUIN,  Nicolas  Joseph.  Dutch  Uttanist, 
b.  in  Leyden.  16  Feb.,  1727;  a.  in  Vienna,  24  Oct., 
1817.  He  was  appointed  in  1752,  by  Francis  I., 
imperial  liotanist.  and  two  years  later  went  to 
America  in  search  of  unknown  plants.  Ho  re- 
mained five  years  in  South  America  and  the  West 
Indira,  and  returned  to  Europe  in  1760,  with  a rich 
collection  of  plants  and  many  specimens  in  natu- 
ral history,  which  he  presented  to  the  emperor. 
They  became  afterward  the  property  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Sehoonbrunn,  which  ne  contrived  to  make 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Europe.  He  was 
appointed  in  1774  professor  of  botany  and  chem- 
I istry  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  created 
baron  by  J«>seph  II.  in  1806.  Jacquiti  discovered 
alxiut  sixty  new  species  of  plants,  ami  Lit inicus  has 
given  his  name  to  a tree  of  the  family  of  the  Sa- 
jmtellas.  peculiar  to  the  West.  Indies.  His  numer- 
ous works  include  “ Seleetarum  stirpiuui  anieri- 
canarum  historia  ” (Vienna,  1763;  2a  ed.,  revised, 
1781);  and  “ Enumeratio  systematica  plan ta rum 
qua*  in  instills  Caribous,  Ticinoque  A meric®  con- 
tinente  detezit " (Leyden,  1700). 

JAFFREY,  George,  jurist.  b.  in  New  Castle, 
N.  H„  22  Nov.,  1682;  d.  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  8 
May,  1749.  lie  was  graduated  at.  Harvard  in  1702. 
studied  law.  and  was  successively  a councillor, 
a j udge,  treasurer  of  New  llanqishin*.  and  chief 
justice.  The  town  of  Jaffrey  is  named  for  him. 

JAGGAK.  Thomas  Augustus,  P.E.  bishop,  b. 
in  New  Y'ork  city,  2 June,  1839.  He  was  educated 
by  a private  tutor,  and  l>egan  a course  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  ministry  while  engaged  in  business. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  General  theological  semi- 
nary, ami  was  made  deacon,  10  Nov.,  1N60,  at 
once  becoming  assistant  minister  of  St.  George's, 
Flushing,  N.  I.  In  May,  1862.  he  took  charge  of 
Trinity  church.  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  and  wa*  or- 
dained prirat,  3 June,  1863,  bv  Bishop  Potter,  of 
New  York.  lie  was  successively  rector  of  Anthon 
memorial  ehurch.  New  York,  in  iH64-*8 ; St.  John’s. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  in  lS68-'70,  where  he  founded  the 
St.  John’s  Riverside  hospital:  and  Holy  Trinity, 
Philadelphia,  in  1870 -*5.  He  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  southern  Ohio,  28  April.  1875.  In  1874 
he  had  received  the  ilegree  of  1>.  1).  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  His  publications  com- 
prise occasional  sermons  and  addresses. 

JAMES,  Benjamin,  lawyer,  b.  in  Stafford 
I county.  Va..  22  April,  1768;  d.  in  Laurens  district, 
S.  ('.,  15  Nov.,  1825.  He  received  his  literary  edu- 
cation in  Virginia,  studied  law  in  Charleston.  S.  C.. 
and  practised  there  till  1796,  when  he  returned  to 
the  homratead  in  Virginia,  and  there  prosecuted 
his  profession  until  1808,  when  he  removed  to  lsiu- 
rens  district.  S.  C.  After  this  he  abandoned  the 
practice  of  law,  turned  his  attention  to  fanning. 
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and  was  elected  to  the  state  senate.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  “ Digest  of  the  Statute  and  Common  Law 
of  Carolina  ’"(Columbia,  1814). 

JAMES,  Charles  Tillinghust,  senator,  b.  in 
West  Greenwich.  K.  I.,  in  1804;  d.  in  Sag  Harbor, 
X.  Y.,  1?  Oct.,  1862.  He  received  a limited  educa- 
tion, learned  the  trade  of  a carpenter,  and  in  1823 
began  to  study  mechanics,  at  the  same  time  learn- 
ing. as  a workman  in  the  machine-shops,  the  con- 
struction of  cotton-machinery.  He  afterward  re- 
moved to  Providence,  became  superintendent  of 
Slater's  steam  cotton-mills,  and  was  chosen  major- 
general  of  Rhode  Island  militia.  After  a few  years' 
residence  in  Providence,  he  removed  to  Newburv- 
port.  Mass.,  where  he  erected  the  Bartlett  and  James 
mills;  sutisequently  built  cotton-mill*  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  in  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Indiana,  and  Tennessee,  and.  returning  in  1849 
to  Rhode  Island,  creeled  the  Atlantic  delaine-mill 
at  Olneyville.  He  was  17.  S.  senator  from  Rhode 
Island  from  1851  till  1857,  and  after  his  retirement 
from  the  senate  devoted  his  attention  to  the  per- 
fection of  several  inventions,  among  which  was  a 
rifled  cannon  and  a new  projectile.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent marksman,  and  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
use  and  construction  of  fire-anus.  In  1838  Brown 
university  conferred  ujion  him  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  Gen.  James  died  of  wounds  that  he 
received  from  the  explosion  of  a shell  of  his  own 
manufacture,  with  which  he  was  experimenting, 
lie  wrote  a series  of  papers  on  the  culture  and 
manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  south. 

JAMES,  Edmund  Janes,  political  economist, 
h.  in  Jacksonville,  111.,  21  May.  1855.  He  studied 
at  Harvard,  and  then  at  the  University  of  Halle, 
in  Prussia,  where  in  1877  he  took  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  After  teaching  in  Illinois  until  1883,  he 
was  ap|H>inted  in  that  year  to  the  professorship  of 
public  finance  and  administration  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  James  is  a member  of  scien- 
tific societies,  and  was  vice-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can economic  association  in  1885.  He  was  editor 
of  the  “ Illinois  School  Journal”  during  1880- '3. 
and  in  1884  became  associate  editor  of  the  “Fi- 
nanzarchiv  ” of  WQrzburg,  Germany.  His  scien- 
tific jia|>ers  numlier  about  100,  and  have  been 
contributed  to  journals  and  the  proceedings  of 
societies  ls>tli  at  home  and  abroad.  1 1 ••  i-  now 

(1887)  preparing  for  the  National  government  re- 
ports on  the  “Teaching  of  Political  Science  in  the 
Schools  and  Universities  of  Europe  and  America” 
and  the  “ Relation  of  the  Government  to  the  Pres- 
ervation and  Extension  of  our  Forests.”  Dr. 
James  bos  also  published  a translation  of  Isocrates's 
“ Panegyrics”  (Cambridge.  1874) ; **  Entwickclung 
des  amerikan isohen  Zolltarifls”  (Jena.  1877);  and 
“ Relation  of  Modern  Municipality  to  the  Gas 
Supply  ” < Baltimore,  1886). 

JAMES,  Ed nin.  geologist,  b.  in  Wey bridge. 
Vt.,  27  Aug..  1797;  d.  in  Burlington.  Iowa.  28  Get., 
1861.  He  was  graduated  at  Middleburv  college  in 
1816,  and  then  spent  three  years  in  Albany,  where 
he  studied  medicine  with  fiis  brother.  Dr.  Daniel 
James,  botany  with  Dr.  John  Torrev,  and  geology 
under  Prof.  Amos  Eaton.  In  1880  he  was  aje 
js  tinted  botanist  and  geologist  to  the  exploring  ex- 
pedition of  Mai.  Samuel  H.  Long,  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  field  work  during  that  year.  For  two 
years  following  he  was  occupied  in  compiling  and 
preparing  for  the  press  the  report  of  the  **  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  1818-*19  *’  (2  voK. 
with  atlas,  Philadelphia  and  Ijondon.  1823).  II* 
then  received  the  appointment  of  surgeon  in  the 
C.  S.  army,  and  for  six  years  was  stationed  at 
frontier  outposts.  During  this  time,  in  addition 


to  his  professional  duties,  he  was  occupied  with 
the  study  of  the  native  Indian  dialects,  and  pre- 
pared a translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Ojibway  language  (1833).  In  1830  he  resigned  his 
commission  ami  returned  to  Albany,  where  for  a 
short  time  he  was  associated  with  Edward  C.  Dela- 
van  in  the  editorship  of  the  “Temperance  Her- 
ald and  Journal.”  Meanwhile  he  also  prepared  for 
the  press  “The  Narrative  of  John  Tanner,”  a 
strange  frontier  character,  who  was  stolen  when  a 
child  by  the  Indians  (New  York.  1830).  In  1834 
he  again  went  west,  ami  in  1836  settled  in  the 
vicinity  of  Burlington.  Iowa,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  mainly  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. Dr.  Janies  was  the  earliest  iNiianical  ex- 
plorer of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  his  name  was 
originally  given  by  Maj.  Ijong  to  the  mountain 
that  has  since  lieen  known  as  Pike's  |>enk. 

JAMES.  Henry,  theologian,  b.  in  Albany.  N.  Y., 
3 June,  1811 ; d.  in  Cambridge,  Muss.,  18  Dee.,  1882. 
When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  an  accident  so 
injured  his  leg  that  amputation  was  necessary.  He 
was  graduated  at  Union  in  1830.  Having  inherited 
wealth  from  his  father,  a merchant  in  Albany,  he 
did  not  immediately  adopt  a profession,  but  studied 
law'  for  a time  in  Alliany.  ami  afterward  became  a 
student  in  Princeton  theological  seminary.  There 
lie  argued  with  the  professors  against  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  and  infused  his  unortho- 
dox opinions  into  the  minds  of  other  st  udents.  He 
therefore  decided  in  1835.  after  two  years’ residence 
in  Princeton,  to  leave  the  institution,  (bung  to 
England,  he  continued  the  study  of  theology  and 
philosophy,  and  was  attracted  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Samlemanian  sect.  After  his  return  he  published 
an  edition  of  Itnliert  Sandeman’s  “ Letters  on  The- 
ron  and  Aspasia,”  with  an  introductory  essay 
(New  York,  1839).  In  1840,  in  a pamphlet  entitled 
" Remarks  on  the  Apostolic  Gospel,”  he  denied  the 
doctrineof  the  Trinity,  while  affirming  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  In  1843  he  visited  Europe  again,  and 
there  lieeame  familiar  with  the  writings  and  d«*c- 
trines  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  and  in  the  main 
adopted  the  theological  system  and  social  philoso- 
phy of  that  thinker,  but  objected  to  the  cedi’* iaa- 
tical  organization  of  the  New  Jerusalem  church. 
“What  is  the  State  f”  a lecture  delivered  in  Al- 
bany, was  published  in  1846.  and  in  1847  a “ Let- 
ter to  a Sweden l*»rgiun,”  in  which  he  op|»osed  ec- 
elcsiasticijim,  while  approving  the  Swedcnliorgian 
doctrines.  A aeries  of  list  tin's  that  he  delivered  in 
New  York  city  in  1849  were  published  under  the 
title  “ Moralism and  Christianity, or  Man’s  Kxpcri- 
ence  and  Destiny  ” (New  York,  1850):  also  a sec- 
ond series,  delivered  in  1851.  in  a volume  entitled 
“ Irf*ct it n*s  and  Miscellanies  ” (1852),  containing, 
la-sides  the  lectures,  some  magazine  and  review 
articles.  His  sulesquent  works  elucidated  more 
fully  his  theological  system,  in  which  the  central 
idea  wua  the  absolute  divinity  of  God  ami  the  di- 
vine humanity  of  Christ,  and  set  forth  social  doc- 
trine* similar  to  the  teachings  of  the  theoretical 
socialists.  On  related  visits  to  England  he  fre- 
ipiented  the  society  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  other 
leaders  of  thought.  At  home  lie  was  the  intimate 
associate  of  the  transcendental  philosophers,  t hough 
differing  with  them  in  opinion,  lie  resided  for 
many  years  in  New  York  city,  and  for  some  time 
in  Newport,  R.  I.,  but  in  1866  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, Mas*.  He  contributed  to  the  New  York 
“Tribune"  a scries  of  letters  on  “English  and 
Continental  Life,” and  in  later  life  published 44  Per- 
sonal Rccol leet ions  of  Carlyle"  and  other  reminis- 
cences in  the  |ieriodical*.  Besid***  the  works  al- 
ready mentioned  he  published  “The  Church  of 
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Christ  not  an  Ecclesiasticism  ” (Now  York,  1854) ; 
**  The  Nature  of  Evil  Considered  in  a Letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D. ”(1855): 
“Christianity  the  Logic  of  Creation ” (London  and 
Now  York,  1857);  ••  Substance  and  Shadow,  or 
Morality  and  Religion  in  their  Relation  to  Life” 
(Boston,  1883) ; " The  Secret  of  Swedenborg.  being 
an  Elucidation  of  his  Doctrineof  the  Divine  Natu- 
ral Humanity  ” (1888);  and  “Society  the  Redeemed 
Form  of  Man.”  His  “ Literary  Remains”  were 
edited  by  his  son  William  (Boston,  1885). — His  son, 
William,  b.  in  New  York  city,  11  Jan..  1842,  r»*- 
sided  much  with  his  father  abroad,  studied  in  the 
l*awreiHc  scientific  school  ut  Harvard,  and  accom- 
panied the  Thayer  expedition  to  Bni7.il  in  1865-H5. 
After  his  return  he  studied  medicine,  and  was 
graduated  M.  I).  at  Harvard  in  1880.  In  1876  he 
neeame  assistant  professor  of  physiology  in  the 
Cambridge  inedicAl  school,  in  1886  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  Harvard  college,  ana  in 
1885  full  professor  of  philosophy.  Ho  has  pub- 
lished his  father's  “ Literary  Remains.” — Another 
son,  Henry,  novelist,  b.  in  New  York  city,  15 
April,  1843,  was  educated  under  his  father’s  super- 
vision in  New  York,  Geneva,  Paris,  and  Boulogne- 
sur-Mcr.  His  family  went  abroad  in  1855,  and  re- 
mained in  Europe  till 
1858.  After  spending 
another  year  in  Eurom* 
(at  Geneva  and  Bonn)  lie 
retume<l  to  New  York, 
and  in  1802  entered  the 
Harvard  law-school.  In 
18(55  he  IjogHti  to  con- 
tribute sketches  to  the 
magazines.  A year  or 
two  later  he  essayed  se- 
rial stories,  but  during 
the  first  ten  years  of  his 
literary  career  produced 
no  extended  novel.  The 
subject  most,  frequently 
treat ed  of  in  bis  works 
is  the  contrast  between 
A merican  and  Eu rojxan 
life  and  manners.  The 
scenes  of  several  are  laid 
in  the  Old  World,  and 
the  principal  characters  arc  Americans  travel- 
ling abroad  and  coming  for  the  first  time  in  cun- 
tact  with  European  society,  or  members  of  the 
American  colonies  in  foreign  capitals.  When  the 
action  of  his  stories  takes  place  in  the  United 
States,  he  introduces  foreigners  or  travelled  Ameri- 
cans in  order  to  illustrate  the  divergences  be- 
tween American  and  Euru|icnn  life.  A familiar- 
ity with  the  Old  World  from  his  boyhood,  and 
long  periods  of  residence  abroad,  afforded  sug- 
gestions and  abundant  materials  for  this  kind  of 
social  study.  In  1860  he  went  to  Europe,  where 
he  has  since  resided,  alternating  between  England 
and  Italy.  In  1874  he  returned  for  a few  months, 
and  w'rotc  anon  vinous  criticisms  on  literatim*  and 
art  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly.”  His  novels, after 
appearing  serially,  were  issued  in  book-form  in  Bos- 
ton and  London,  and  many  of  them  translated  into 
French  and  German.  A part  of  his  earlier  tales 
and  sketches  and  nearly  all  of  his  later  ones  were 
also  republished.  Mr.  James  originated  the  inter- 
national novel,  and  is  classed  with  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich  and  William  D.  Howells  as  a representa- 
tive of  the  analytical  and  met  a physical  school  of 
novelists.  Many  of  his  novels  close  abruptly,  leav- 
ing the  reader  in  doubt  concerning  the  subsequent 


would  invent  a denouement.  In  both  atvle  and 
method  he  has  followed  French  models.  He  early 
acquired  a mastery  of  the  French  tongue  so  com- 
plete that  a storv  contributed  by  him  to  the  “ Revue 
des  deux  morales  ” has  been  praised  by  severe 
French  critics  as  an  example  of  elegant  French, 
llis  earliest  published  story  was  a tale  of  the  war, 
entitled  “ The  Story  of  a Year.”  In  1867  he  pub- 
lished  “ Poor  Richard.”  a hrief  serial  story,  which 
was  followed  in  1860  by  “ GabrieUe  de  Bergerac,” 
of  about  the  same  length.  “ Watch  and  Ward  ” 
(1871)  was  longer,  and  “ Roderick  Hudson,”  pub- 
lished serially  in  1875,  was  the  first  of  his  extended 
novels.  During  his  visit  to  the  United  States  in 
1874-’5  he  published  a volume  of  “ Trans-Atlantic 
Sketches”  (Boston,  1875).  “A  Passionate  Pil- 
grim.” depicting  the  emotions  of  an  enthusiastic 
traveller  among  the  historical  scenes  of  the  mother 
country,  was  printed  in  a volume  with  other  stories 
in  the  same  vear.  “ The  American,”  regarded  by 
many  as  his  Lest  novel,  appeared  as  a scriul  during 
1877-X  In  the  latter  year  “Daisy  Miller”  was 
published,  and  in  immediate  succession  “ An  In- 
ternational Episode.”  The  former,  describing  the 
follies  of  an  American  girl  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. and  the  compromising  situations  in  which 
she  placed  herself  by  defying  European  rules  of 
propriety,  first  brought  upon  the  author  the  re- 

1^ roaches  of  his  countrymen,  who  accused  him  of 
laving  become  denationalized,  and  of  devoting  his 
talents  to  deriding  and  belittling  his  own  land  and 
people.  “The.  Europeans”  ajmeared  in  1878;  also 
a short  serial  entitled  the  “ Pension  Beaurepas." 
In  the  same  year  was  issued  a volume  of  critical 
essays  on  “French  Poets  and  Novelists.”  treating 
of  Alfred  de  Musset.  Gautier,  Baudelaire.  Georges 
Sand,  and  other  modem  French  writers.  He  is 
the  author  of  “ Hawthorne”  in  the  “ English  Men 
of  fx*tters”  series.  “Confidence”  was  published 
in  1876,  followed  by  sketches  and  stories  and  essays 
in  the  “North  American  Review”  and  various 
magazines.  “ Washington  Square,"  a story  of  New 
York  life  of  a [wist  period,  ap|>eared  simultaneously 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  tn  the  “ Corn  hill  Maga- 
zine” and  “Harper’s  Magazine”  in  1880.  “A 
Bundle  of  letters  ” and  “ Diary  of  a Man  of  Fifty  ” 
( 1880)  art?  shorter  works.  “ The  Portrait  of  a Lady,” 
delineating  the  character  of  an  American  female 
newspaper  correspondent,  was  published  in  the 
“Atlantic  Monthly”  and  “Macmillan's  Magazine” 
in  1880-’ 1.  “ The  Siege  of  London  ” was  published 
in  1888,  and  “Portraits  of  Places”  in  1884. 
Sketches  of  French  life  ami  scenes  were  published 
in  the  “Atlantic  Monthly,”  serially,  under  the  title 
of  *•  En  province,”  and  afterward  in  a %'olmne  under 
that  of  **A  Little  Tour  in  France”  (Boston,  1884). 
“Tales  of  Three  Cities”  ap|>eared  in  l>ook-form 
during  the  same  year,  and  in  1885  he  issued  “ The 
Author  of  Belt rafflo, ” with  other  stories.  In  1886 
he  published  “The  Bostonians”  and  “Princess 
Cu.Mimassima.” 

JAMES,  Henry  Amnion,  lawyer,  b.  in  Balti- 
more. Md„  24  April,  1854.  lie  was  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1874.  and  at  the  law-school  in  1878.  and 
since  1880  has  practised  his  profession  in  New 
York  city.  He  has  published  " Communism  in 
America  " (New  York,  1876). 

JAMES.  Joseph  Francis,  botanist,  b.  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  8 Feb..  1857.  lie  is  the  son  of  Uriah 
P.  James,  who  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections of  fos*j|s  in  Ohio  and  the  publisher  of 
“The  Paleontologist.”  The  win  received  a com- 
mon-school education  in  Cincinnati,  suhscauentlv 
turned  his  attention  to  botanv,  and  in  1881  he  was 
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natural  history.  He  was  given  complete  charge  of 
the  large  collections  of  that  society,  anil  during  his 
tenure  of  office  arranged,  labeled,  and  catalogued 
the  library,  and  specimens  in  botany,  zoology, 
mineralogy,  geology,  and  other  subjects.  This 
place  he  resigned  in  August,  1886,  to  take  the 
chair  of  botany  and  geology  in  Miami  university, 
Oxford.  Ohio,  anil  meanwhile  since  1888  he  has 
also  held  the  professorship  of  Ixttanv  in  the  de- 
partment of  pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati. He  is  a member  of  scientific  societies,  and 
the  author  of  f rap  lent  papers  on  botany  and  ge- 
ology in  scientific  journals. 

JAMES,  Maria,  poet,  b.  in  Wales  11  Oct.,  1793 : 
d.  in  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  11  Sept..  1*68.  She  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  1803,  and  after  her 
tenth  year  lived  at  domestic  service  in  the  Garrison 
family,  of  Dutchess  county.  N.  Y.  In  18®]  some  of 
her  compositions  attracted  the  attention  of  Prof. 
Alonzo  Potter,  of  Union  college,  who  introduced  a 
collection  of  them  to  the  public  under  the  title  of 
44  Wales  and  Other  Poems”  (New  York,  183ft). 

JAMES.  Thomas,  English  navigator,  b.  alxiut 
1500.  He  was  employed  in  1631,  together  with 
Luke  Fox,  by  a company  of  merchants  at  Bristol 
to  discover  a northwest  passage.  He  left  Bristol 
on  3 May  of  that  year,  and  proceeded  to  Hudson 
bay.  After  wintering  on  an  island  in  about  lati- 
tude 52°  N.,  he  sailed  northward,  and  on  26  Aug., 
1632,  when  his  further  progress  was  stopjxd  by  the 
ice.  he  had  attained  lut.  65®  30'  X.  (apt.  James 
explored  Hudson  hay,  and  gave  the  name  of  New 
Wales  to  the  country  on  the  western  side  of  it. 
The  southern  part  of  that  hay  was  named  James 
l>ay.  He  returned  to  England  on  22  Oct.,  and  pub- 
lished “The  Strange  and  Dangerous  Voyage  of 
("apt.  Thomas  .lames  for  the  Dis<-overy  of  a North- 
west Passage  to  the  South  Sea”  (Ixinilon,  1633). 

JAMES.  Thomas,  clergyman,  b.  in  England  in 
1592;  d.  there  About  1678.  He  was  graduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1614.  and  came  from  Lincolnshire, 
where  he  had  tieen  a minister,  to  Boston  on  5 June, 
1632.  He  was  ordained  in  Charlestown.  Mass.,  2 
Nov.,  1632,  and  was  the  first  minister  of  that  place, 
but  was  discharged  in  March,  1036.  a dissension 
having  sprung  up  between  him  and  his  congrega- 
tion. lie  then  went  to  New  Haven,  and  in  1642  to 
Virginia,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  because  he 
would  not  conform  to  the  English  church.  He  re- 
turned to  New  England  in  June.  1643,  and  after- 
ward to  his  native  country,  where  he  was  minister 
of  Needham.  Suffolk,  until  he  was  ejected  for  non- 
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conformity  in  1662. — His  son.  Thomas,  was  min- 
ister of  Last  Hampton,  L.  I.,  from  1650  till  the 
time  of  his  death  in  161MJ. 

JAMES,  Thomas  Chalk  ley.  physician,  b.  in 
Philadelphia  in  1766:  d.  there,  25  July,  1835.  His 
father,  Abel,  a Quaker  of  Welsh  origin,  was  a >uc- 
cessful  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  anil  his  mother 
was  a daughter  of  Thomas  Chalklev,  the  Quaker 
preacher.  The  son  was  educated  at  tfoliert  Pro  tit's 
school,  studied  medicine,  and  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1787.  He  then  went 
as  surgeon  of  a ship  to  the  Cane  of  Good  Hope,  und 
studied  in  London  and  Edinburgh  from  1790  till 
ITU.'],  when  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  In 
1&J3  he  established  the  School  of  obstetrics  in 
Philadelphia,  ami  for  twenty-five  years  was  physi- 
cian nnd  obstetrician  in  the  Pennsylvania  hospital. 
He  was  for  some  years  president  of  the  Philadel- 
phia college  of  physicians,  and  was  professor  of 
midwifery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from 
I*4'1  nil  1834.  I)r.  James  was  founder  of  the 
'vania  historical  society,  and  contributed  to 
rt-folio  " in  1801,  under  the  signature  “ P. 


D.,”  translations  of  the  “Idvls”  of  Gcssner.  He 
was  associate  editor  of  the  “ Eclectic  Repertory.” 
JAMES.  Tlioma*  Lemuel.  hanker,  b.  in  I'tica, 
N.  Y..  29  March.  1831.  His  grandparents  on  lx>th 
sides  emigrated  to  the  United  States  from  Wales  in 
1800.  After  studying  in  the  common  schools  anil 
the  Utica  academy,  ho  learned  the  printer’s  trade 
in  the  office  of  the  Utica  “ Liberty  Press.”  and  in 
1851  bought  the  “Madison  County  Journal.”  a 
Whig  newspaj>er,  published  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
In  1856,  when  the  Republican  party  made  its  first 
national  canvass,  his  paper  was  united  with  the 
“Democratic  Reflector under  the  name  of  the 
44  Democratic  Republican.”  Hi*  continued  in  jour- 
nalism for  ten  vears,  meanwhile  also  serving  as 
collector  of  canal  tolls  at  Hamilton  in  1854-’5.  In 
1861  he  was  appointed  an  inspector  of  customs  in 
New  York  city,  and  three  years  later  was  promoted 
to  lx*  weigher.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  deputy 
collector,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  warehouse 
division  and  tnc  bonded  warehouses  of  the  port. 
The  records  of  the  division  were  in  confusion,  and 
the  general  work  from  one  to  three  years  Ixdiind. 
hut  in  one  month  Mr.  Janies  reported  the  exact 
condition  of  the  division,  and  within  six  months 
he  hud  brought  the  business  up  to  date.  Prevail- 
ing laxity  had  given  way  to  the  utmost  efficiency. 
He  was  appointed  by  (jen.  Arthur,  who  had  lx>- 
come  collector,  a memlx*r  of  the  civil-service  Ismrd 
of  the  collector's  ami  surveyor’s  offices,  was  made 
its  chairman,  and  was  among  the  earliest  and 
most  steadfast  of  public  officials  in  advocating  and 
applying  the  reform  of  the  civil  service  by  estab- 
lishing the  system  of  appointments  upon  the  Imsis 
of  examination  and  merit.  On  17  March,  1878, 
Mr.  James  was  appointed  post  master  of  New  York 
by  President  Grant,  and  ne  was  reappointed  four 
years  later  by  President  Hayes.  11  is  service  is 
recognized  as  marking  a new  era  in  jx>stal  admin- 
istration. The  two  aims  which  he  kept  steadily  in 
view  were,  first,  to  bring  the  office  and  its  wording 
force  up  to  the  highot  state  of  efficiency,  and, 
second,  to  improve  and  increase  the  jxiHtal  facili- 
ties wherever  practicable.  The  deliveries  were 
multiplied,  fast  mails  were  recommended  and  ob- 
tained. the  foreign  mails  were  expedited,  and  the 
security  of  the  mails  was  increased  bv  careful  de- 
vices. After  the  removal  of  Gen.  Arthur  from  the 
eolleetorship,  the  President  tendered  the  ap|*ojnt- 
inent  to  Mr.  James,  hut  he  declined  it  on  the 
ground  that,  having  been  Gen.  Arthur's  deputy, 
he  could  not  consent  to  su|x*rse<le  him.  In  1880, 
when  David  M.  Key  resigned  the  i«»st master-gen- 
eralship, President  Hayes  offered  this  place  in  his 
cabinet  to  Mr.  James,  who,  on  consultation  with 
his  friends,  declined  it.  The  same  year  the  Re- 
publicans named  him  for  mayor  of  New  York,  hut 
he  declined  the  nomination.  When  President  Gar- 
field annoum-ed  his  cabinet,  5 March,  188|,  Mr. 
James  was  included  as  jx»st master-general,  anil 
two  days  later  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  office. 
The  assassination  of  the  president  und  the  acces- 
sion of  Vice-President  Arthur  caused  a complete 
recast  of  the  cabinet,  and  Mr.  James  retired,  4 Jan., 
1882.  Though  he  thus  served  only  toil  months. 
Ills  ailminist  rat  ion  was  not  b hi  brief  to  lie  distin- 
guished by  imjHirtant  and  lasting  reforms.  When 
he  Ix'gun  he  found  an  annual  deficit  of  $2,0<M).000, 
which  hail  varied  in  amount  every  year  from  1865, 
and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  from  1851.  Ilis 
policy  of  retrenchment  and  reform  was  immedi- 
ately lx*gun.  The  reductions  that  he  made  in  the 
star*  service  amounted  to  $1,713,541,  and  those  in 
the  steamljoat  service  to  over  $300,000,  thus  effect- 
ing an  aggregate  saving  of  over  $2,000,000.  In 
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co-operation  with  the  department  of  justice,  Mr. 
James  instituted  a thorough  investigation  into  the 
abuses  and  frauds  in  his  department,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  famous  star-route  trials.  In  his  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  he  announced  that,  with 
these  reforms  ami  with  retrenchments  in  other 
directions  which  he  indicated,  a reduction  of  letter 
postage  from  three  to  two  cents  would  l>e  possible, 
and  it  followed  soon  afterward.  While  postmaster- 
general,  Mr.  James  negotiated  a money-order  con- 
vention with  all  the  Australian  colonies,  and  with 
the  island  of  Jamaica.  Retiring  from  the  post- 
office  department.  4 Jan.,  1882,  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Lincoln  national  bank,  and  the  Lincoln 
safe-deposit  company  of  New  York.  The  degree  of 
A.  M.  was  given  nirn  in  1868  by  Hamilton  college, 
and  that,  of  LL.  I),  bv  Madison  university  in  1888 
and  bv  St.  John’s  college  in  1884. 

JAMES,  Thomas  Potts,  botanist,  b.  in  Rad-  j 
nor.  Pa.,  1 Sept,,  1808 ; d.  in  Cambridge.  Mass..  22  ' 
Feb.,  1882.  lie  was  a wholesale  druggist  in  Phi  la-  , 
delphia  for  forty  years,  devoting  ms  leisure  to  I 
botany,  f« »r  which  he  showed  a fondness  from  early 
youth.  While  in  Philadelphia  he  made  himself  I 
familiar  with  the  phienogamous  vegetation  of  that 
vicinity,  and  subsequently  became  a proficient  ami  , 
an  accepted  authority  on  bryology,  or  the  study  of  J 
mosses.  He  aharea  the  reputation  of  Coe  F.  i 
Austin.  Leo  Lesquereux,  and  William  S.  Sullivan  | 
as  authorities  on  that  branch  of  botany  in  the  | 
United  States.  In  1807  he  settled  in  Cambridge,  i 
Mass.,  where  the  advantages  of  association  with  | 
Asa  Gray  and  the  use  of  the  Harvard  collections  1 
facilitated  his  investigations.  He  was  a member 
of  scientific  societies,  and  one  of  the  founders  and 
long  the  treasurer  of  the  American  pomological 
society.  His  scientific  papers  were  contributed  to 
the  **  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences”  and  to  the  **  Proceedings  of  the  : 
American  Academy  of  Arts  ami  Sciences.”  The 
article  on  " Musei  ” in  the  volume  on  “Botany" 
of  the  reports  of  Clarence  Kings  “ Exploration  of  ( 
the  40th  Parallel  ” is  by  him,  and  to  other  govern-  i 
ment  reports  he  contributed  similar  articles.  He  i 
was  joint  author  with  l<eo  Lesquereux  of  the 
“Manual  of  American  Mosses”  (Boston,  1884). 

JAMESON,  Charles  Davis,  soldier,  b.  in  Gor- 
lmm,  Mr.,  24  Feb.,  1827;  d.  In  Oldtown,  Me..  6 
Nov.,  1802.  In  his  youth  his  fiarciiU  removed 
with  him  to  Oldtown,  where,  after  receiving  a lim- 
ited education,  he  enilMirkcd  in  the  lumber-trade, 
and  became  one  of  the  largest  nmnufacturera  and 
shippers  of  lumlMT  on  the  Penobscot.  In  1800  he  j 
was  a delegate  to  the  Charleston  National  Demo-  ; 
•cratie  convention,  and  at  the  beginning  of  t he  civil 
war  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  2d  Maine 
regiment,  the  first  that  left  that  state  for  the  seat 
of  war.  He  led  his  regiment  ut  Bull  Run,  and 
with  his  command  protected  the  rear  id  the  army 
in  its  retreat  to  Centrevillo.  For  his  services  on 
this  occasion  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  3 Sept.,  1801.  He  participated  in  the  I 
seven  days’  fight  about  Richmond,  but  after  the  . 
(tattle  of  Fair  Oaks  was  attacked  with  camp  fever, 
and  returned  home  to  die.  In  1861-*2  he  was  the  1 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  Maine. 

JAMESON,  David,  soldier,  b.  in  1732;  d.  in  i 
Culpejtor  county,  Va.,  2 Oct.,  1889.  He  fought  at  j 
the  (tattle  of  Great  Bridge,  9 Dec.,  1775,  and  served 
in  tlie  southern  states  in  Stevens’s  brigade  in  1780 
and  1781.  In  1790-T  he  was  a delegate  to  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature,  and  was  afterward  a magistrate 
and  high-sheritT  of  Culpe|ter  county. — His  brother, 
John,  held  a command  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
and  was  afterward  clerk  of  Culpeper  county. 


JAMESON,  John  Alexander,  jurist,  b.  in 
I rasburg,  Vt„  25  Jan.,  1824.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1846,  and  was 
tutor  there  in  1850- ’8.  He  then  studied  law,  be- 
gan practice  in  Frwport.  111.,  in  1858.  and  settled 
in  Chicago  in  April.  185(5.  In  November,  1885,  ho 
became  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  that  city 
(now  the  su|>erior  court  of  Cook  county),  and  con- 
tinued on  tlie  bench  till  November,  1888.  He  was 
professor  of  constitutional  law,  equity,  and  juris- 
prudence in  the  law-school  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  from  1867  till  1868,  when  he  resigned,  and 
was  for  many  years  assistant  editor  of  the  **  Ameri- 
can I.JiW  Register,"  published  in  Philadelphia  He 
is  the  author  of  “ The  Constitutional  Convention, 
it*  History,  Powers,  and  Modes  of  Proceeding” 
(New  York,  1867:  4th  od.,  1887).  He  hud  prepared 
materials  fora  "Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Judicial 
Sales,"  which  were  destroyed  in  the  Chicago  fire. 

JAMESON,  Jtatrlck  Henry,  physician,  b.  in 
Monroe,  Jefferson  co.,  Ind.,  18  April,  i824.  He  was 
graduated  at  Jofferson  medical  college,  Philadelphia, 
m 1849,  and  established  himself  in  practice  in  In- 
dianapolis. He  was  commissioner  of  the  Indiana 
hospital  for  the  insane  from  1861  till  1866.  and  also 
surgeon  in  charge  of  state  and  National  troops  in 
quarters  at  the  several  camps,  and  in  hospital  at 
the  soldiers’  home,  Indianapolis.  From  January, 
1863,  till  March,  1866,  he  was  acting  assistant  sure 
geon  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  from  1861  till  I860 
physician  to  the  Indiana  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  He  has  contributed  occasionally  to 
medical  journals,  and  has  written  eighteen  con- 
secutive annual  reports  of  the  Indiana  hospital  for 
the  insane. 

JAMESON,  William,  naval  officer,  b.  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1791 ; d.  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  7 Oct.,  1873. 
Tie  was  appointed  a midshipman  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  1811.  During  the  war  of  1812-T4 
he  was  in  several  engagements,  and  received  his 
commission  as  lieutenant  in  1817.  commander  in 
18517,  and  as  captain  in  1844.  He  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war,  and  was  commissioned  commodore,  16  July, 
1862.  He  was  invalided,  ami  remained  in  Alexan- 
dria during  the  war,  and  was  suliscqiicntlv  placed 
on  the  retired  list. 


JANES,  Edmund  Storer,  M.  E.  bishop,  b.  in 
Sheffield,  Berkshire  co..  Mass.,  27  April,  1807;  d. 
in  New  York  city,  18  Sept..  1876.  His  father  was 
a mechanic, and  the  son 
united  with  the  Meth- 


odist church  at  thirteen 
years  of  age.  By  dili- 
gent improvement  of 
scanty  opportunities  he 
fitted  himself  to  teach  a 
country  school,  mid  in 
the  pursuit  of  that  call- 
ing he  removed  to  New 
Jersey,  where  he  found 
his  way  into  the  Meth- 
odist ministry.  In  I860 
lie  was  admitted  to  the 
Philadelphia  confer- 
ence, which  then  em- 
braced tlie  whole  state 
of  New  Jersey.  In  1835 
he  was  appointed  finan- 
cial agent  for  Dickinson  ■ 


y. 

ge.  and  in  1840  he  was 


chosen  financial  secretary  of  the  American  Bible 


society,  which  office  he  filled  for  four  years,  travel- 
ling in  the  interests  of  that  society  through  all 
parts  of  the  country.  In  18-14  he  was  elected  and 
ordained  bishop  by  the  general  conference  sitting  in 
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New  York  city,  lie  was  not  a member  of  the  body 
by  w hich  he  whs  elected,  nor  had  he  served  in  any 
previous  general  conference.  He  was  only  thirty- 
eight  years  old,  and  though  widely  known  by 
means  of  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Bible  society, 
yet  he  had  escaped  all  complication  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  church's  relation  to  slavery,  which  then 
agitated  it.  und  so  he  was  not  unacceptable  to 
either  party.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office  he  visited  and  revisited  nearly  every  state 
ami  territory  of  the  country.  In  1854  he  visited 
Europe,  having  been  commissioned  to  represent 
bis  church  at  the  session  of  the  British  Wesleyan 
conference.  While  abroad  he  visited  l>oth  the  Irish 
and  French  Methodist  conferences,  and  also  the 
missions  of  his  own  church  in  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland, and  in  Norway  und  Sweden.  As  a preach- 
er Bishop  Janes  was  a model  of  simplicity  und 
correctness.  He  resided  in  New  York  from  his 
election  to  the  episcopacy  till  his  death. — His 
twin  brother,  Edwin  L.,  clergyman,  b.  in  Shef- 
field, Mass.,  2?  April,  1807 ; d.  In  Flushing,  L.  I., 
10  Jan.,  1875.  taught  from  1825  till  1831,  ami  in 
18312  joined  the  Philadelphia  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  und  was  appointed 
pastor  in  West  Philadelphia.  He  held  charges  in 
Sew  York.  Brooklyn,  Bridgeport,  and  elsewhere, 
for  six  years  was  a secretary  of  the  National  tem- 
perance society,  and  also  labored  earnestly  for  the 
jioor.  His  works  include  “ Wesley  his  Own  Biogra- 
pher” (New  York,  1870);  u Incidents  in  the  Life  of 
Bishop  Asbury  ” (1872) ; and  •* Recollections  in  the 
Life  of  the  Rev.  l)r.  Edward  Payson  ” (1873). 

JANES.  Edward  Houghton,  physician,  b.  in 
Northfield.  Franklin  co..  Mass.,  3 Oct..  1820.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Delaware  literary  institute, 
Franklin  county,  N.  Y.,  and  was  graduated  at  the 
Berkshire  medical  college  in  1847.  He  settled  in 
practice  in  New  York  city  in  1850,  was  for  a short 
period  during  the  civil  war  in  the  service  of  the 
sanitary  commission,  and  appointed  sanitary  in- 
spector by  the  Metropolitan  board  of  health  in  1800. 
Since  1873  ho  has  been  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  health  department.  In  1872  he  was 
apfminted  to  the  chair  of  hygiene  in  the  Women’s 
medical  college  of  the  New  York  infirmary.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  American 
public  health  association,  and  was  its  recording 
secretary  from  1877  till  1880.  He  has  published 
a " Report  on  Condensed  Milk”  (1858).  “Report 
on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Now  York  ” (New 
York.  1805).  annual  reports  to  the  American  pub 
lie  health  association,  ami  papers  on  professional 
subjects. 

JANEWAY,  Jacob  Jones,  clergyman,  b.  in 
New  York  city.  20  Nov.,  1774  ; d.  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. N.  J.,  27  June.  1858.  His  family  came  from 
England  early  in  the  17th  century,  one  of  whom 
bore  with  him  the  charter  of  Trinity  church,  of 
which  he  was  a vestryman.  He  diet!  about  1708. 
Jacob  was  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1704,  and  after 
studying  theology  with  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston  was 
ordained  in  1799  a colleague  of  Dr.  Ashbel  Green  in 
the  2d  Presbyterian  church  of  Philadelphia,  where 
he  remained  till  1828.  After  holding  for  one  year 
the  chair  of  theology  in  the  Western  theological 
seminary, he  was  pastor  of  a Dutch  Reformed  church 
in  New  Brunswick.  N.  J..  for  two  years.  He  was 
elected  a trustee  of  Rutgers  in  1820.  and  in  18313- *9 
was  vice-president  of  that  college  and  professor  of 
literature,  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  politi- 
cal economy.  Ho  then  became  a trustee  of  Prince- 
ton, and  was  engaged  till  his  death  in  general 
missionary  work  and  in  supervision  of  theological 
and  collegiate  institutions  m the  Presbyterian 
vol.  in.— 20 


church.  He  was  a director  of  Princeton  theologi- 
cal seminary  from  1818  till  1830  and  again  from 
1840  till  1858,  ami  president  of  the  board  from 
1849  till  1858.  He  joined  his  friend.  Dr.  Jona- 
than Cogswell,  of  New  Brunswick,  in  the  gift  of  a 
church  to  the  Presby terians of  that  tit v.  His  pub 
lications  include  "Commentaries  on  Romans,  He- 
brews, and  Acts”  (3  vols.,  Philadelphia.  1800); 
"Internal  Evidence  of  the  Holy  Bible”;  "Com- 
municants’ Manual”;  “On  Unlawful  Marriage” 
(New  York.  1844);  “Review  of  Dr.  Schaff  on 
Protestantism”;  and  essays  and  letters  on  relig- 
ious subjects.  See  "Memoir  of  Rev.  Jacob  J. 
Janeway,  by  his  son,  Thomas  L.  Janeway  (Phila- 
delphia, 18131). — His  grandson,  Edward  Gama- 
liel, physician,  b.  in  New  York  city.  31  Aug., 
1841.  was  grail  Mated  at  Rutgers  in  1800,  after 
which,  during  180®- ’3},  he  was  acting  medical  cadet 
in  the  U.  S.  army  hospital  in  Newark.  N.  J.,  and 
was  graduated  at  the  College  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  in  1804.  Dr.  Jam-way  tnen  settled  in 
New  York,  where  he  has  ever  since  practised.  His 
connection  with  Bellevue  hospital  medical  college 
began  in  1868,  when  he  was  appointed  one  of  its 
curators.  In  18?2  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
physiology  and  pathological  anatomy  in  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  University  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  but  at  the  end  of  a year  he  returned  to 
Bellevue  as  professor  of  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics. This  appointment  he  held  until  1876, 
when  he  became  professor  of  pathological  anatomy 
and  histology,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
clinical  medicine.  In  1881  lie  added  the  instruc- 
tion in  principles  and  prac  tice  of  medicine  to  his 
duties,  and  he  also  delivered  the  lectures  on  mate- 
ria medica  and  therapeutics  from  1873  till  1870. 
Dr.  Janeway  was  appointed  health  commissioner 
of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1875,  and  filled  that 
appointment  until  1882.  He  held  visiting  ap- 
pointments to  the  Charity  hospital  in  1868-’71,  to 
the  Hosoital  for  epileptics  and  puralytics  in  1870-’4, 
and  to  Bellevue  hospital  since  1871,  being  also  one 
of  the  pathologists  to  that  institution  since  1867. 
As  a diagnostician  ho  has  a high  reputation,  and 
his  consulting  practice  is  very  large,  lie  is  a mem- 
ber of  numerous  ini-dical  societies,  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  (mthological  society  in  1874, 
and  has  been  president  of  the  New  York  medical 
journal  association. 

JANNEY,  Samuel  Macpherson,  author,  b.  in 
Loudon  county,  Va.,  11  Jan.,  1801;  d.  there,  30 
April,  1880.  lie  was  a minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  travelled  extensively  in  this  capacity. 
In  1869  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  northern 
siiperintendency.  He  was  the  author  of  a prize 
poem  entitled  “The  Country  School- House  ”(1825); 
“Conversations  on  Religious  Subjects”  (18315;  3d 
ed„  Philadelphia.  1843);  “The  Isist  of  the  Lenane, 
and  Other  Poems"  (1839);  “The  Teacher’s  Gilt," 
essays  in  prose  and  verse  (1840);  “An  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  Middle 
Ages”  (1847);  “ Life  of  William  Penn  " (1852  ; 3d 
ed..  1856);  “Life  of  George  Fox”  (18531);  and  a 
•*  History  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  from 
its  Rise  to  the  Year  1828”  (4  vols.,  l860-'7). — His 
brother.  Asa  Moore,  philanthropist,  b.  in  Loudon 
county.  Va.,  18  Sept..  1802;  d.  there,  31  May,  1871. 
In  18lJ0  he  removed  to  Richmond  with  his  family, 
and  hod  charge  of  G allego  mills,  one  of  the  largest 
flouring- mills  in  the  south,  lie  resided  in  Loudon 
county  from  1800  till  1809,  when  he  was  opjxiinted 
agent  for  the  Santee  Sioux  Indians  in  Nebraska, 
lie  labored  faithfully  for  the  advancement  of  these 
Indians,  doing  much  to  improve  their  moral  and 
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physical  condition.  While  there,  lie  had  a saw- 
mill and  ttouring-mill  erected,  lands  were  allotted 
to  the  Indians  in  severalty,  and  about  100  log- 
houses  built.  His  wife  and  daughters  also  labored 
among  the  women  of  the  tribe.  Owing  to  impaired 
health,  he  resigned  his  commission  and  returned 
to  Virginia.  He  was  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  which  he  held  the  office  of  elder. 

JANNEY,  Thomas,  Quaker,  b.  in  Cheshire. 
England,  in  1634:  d.  there,  12  Dec..  1000.  He  set- 
tled in  Ibicks  county.  Pa.,  in  1683,  and  also  tailored 
in  New  .Jersey.  He  visited  the  churches  of  New 
England,  Long  Island,  and  Maryland,  and  finally 
went  to  England  with  Griffith  Owen  in  1095. 

JANNSENS,  Francis.  It.  C.  bishop,  b.  in  Til- 
burg. North  Brabant,  Holland,  17  (k*t.,  1847.  He 
studied  theology  in  the  Episcopal  seminary  of  Bois- 
le-Duc,  and  afterward  entered  the  American  college 
of  the  University  of  Louvaui,  with  a view  to  becom- 
ing a missionary  in  the  United  States.  He  was  or- 
dained priest,  21  Dec.,  1807,  sailed  for  this  country 
in  September.  1868,  and  was  assigned  to  mission- 
ary duty  in  Richmond,  Va.  Ho  was  first  assistant 
at'the  cathedral,  and  in  1870  was  appointed  rector, 
secretary,  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  at  the 
same  time  taking  charge  of  several  missions.  In 
1877  he  became  vicar-general.  On  the  translation 
«.f  Bishop  Gibbons  to  Baltimore  as  coadjutor-arch- 
bishop, Father  Jannsens  was  appointed  admin- 
istrator of  the  diocese  of  Richmond.  He  filled  the 
same  office  under  Bishop  Keane  that  he  had  occu- 
pied under  his  predecessor.  After  the  translation 
of  Bishop  Elder  from  the  diocese  of  Natchez  to  the 
coadjutorshin  of  Cincinnati,  Father  Jannsens  was 
nominated  for  the  vacant  see,  and  he  was  con- 
secrated by  Archbishop  Gibbons  in  the  cathedral  of 
Richmond,  1 May.  1881.  Before  assuming  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  lie  visited  Rome.  Bishop  Jannsens 
is  supreme  spirit  ual  director  of  the  Catholic  knights 
of  the  United  States,  a benevolent  organization  of 
large  membership.  In  1884  there  were  14,000 
Roman  Catholics  under  his  jurisdiction,  with  fifty- 
three  churches  and  thirty  priests. 

JANSEN,  Olatis,  Danish  naturalist,  b.  in  Chris- 
tianstadt  in  1714:  d.  in  Copenhagen  in  1778.  He 
studied  in  Germany,  and  was  for  several  years  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Tflbingen,  when*  he  ac- 
quired reputation  os  a naturalist,  lie  was  elected  in 
1761  rector  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and  in 
the  following  year  a member  of  the  Academy  of  sci- 
ences. Two  years  later  he  was  sent  by  the  govern- 
ment to  travel  in  America  and  collect  information 
on  the  natunil  productions  of  that  country.  He 
Undid  in  Buenos  Ayres  in  October,  1764.  and  vis- 
ited successively  Paraguay,  Uruguay.  Chili,  Pata- 
gonia, Aruucania,  Brazil,  Peru,  Central  America, 
thence,  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  he  jour- 
neyed through  New  Spain,  Louisiana,  and  Florida, 
reaching  Boston  in  1772.  On  his  return,  which 
was  hastened  by  difficulties  in  which  ho  was  in- 
volved with  the  English  authorities  when  he  was 
about  to  visit  Canada,  he  published  “ Den  Geist  in 
den  Naturvidenskabon  og  nature  ns  almindeligc 
laerc"  (Copenhagen,  1773);  “Journal  holden  y 
Skd>ct  primlsess  Isabella  poa  re j sen  til  Buenos 
Ayres"  (2  vols.,  1773-’4);  “ Forste  indledning  til 
den  Almind.  naturlaere"  (1774):  “ Neue  Reisen 
rjtirch  Brazil  und  Pont ” (1775):  “Neue  Reisen 
drir'  h l/ouisiana  und  Nueva  Kspafia  ” (1776) ; “Ge- 

hi/  Me  mid  Beschroibung  des  Brodbaums ” (TU- 

I Copenhagen,  1770):  “ Anmarkningur 

..tiw  Hi«b»ria  Naturalis  oeh  climated  af  Nye  Eng- 
r.d  "H  Nye  Spanien  ” (2  vols.,  Copenhagen  and 
fc holm.  1778):  and  • vend  other  works,  which 
• high  imputation  during  the  18th  century. 


JANSEN.  Roynior.  printer,  b.  in  Holland:  d. 
in  Philadelphia  in  Maren,  1700.  He  emigrated  to 
this  country  in  1098.  He  was  a lace-maker  at  Alk- 
maier.  Holland,  but,  shortly  after  coming  to  Phila- 
delphia, he  set  up  a printing-press — the  second  in 
the  middle  colonies.  From  1098  till  1706  he  was 
the  only  printer  in  Pennsylvania.  Probably  the 
first  book  issued  by  him  was  "God's  Protecting 
Providence  ” (1699).  Thomas,  in  “ History  of  Print- 
ing in  America,"  says:  “ I have  met  with  only  one 
I look  with  Jansen's  name  in  the  imprint,"  while 
llildcbum.  in  “ Issues  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1685- 
1784  ” (1885),  enumerates  thirty-five  different  publi- 
cations liearing  Jansen’s  imprint.  The  issues  of 
Jansen's  press  have  sold  higher  on  the  average  a> 
imprints  than  the  issues  of  any  other  American 
printer.  II is  two  sons  carried  on  the  printing- 
business  a few  years  after  their  father’s  death.  One 
of  the  sons  assumed  the  name  of  Tiberius  John- 
son, and  the  other  that  of  Joseph  Reynier,  and 
respect ivelv  printed  in  these  name* 

JanseN  van  ilpendam,  j»d.  Dutch  .*ib- 

cial,  d.  probably  at  Marcus  Hook,  Pa.,  in  1685. 
About  1040  he  was  ap(>ointed  bv  Gov.  William 
Kieft  custom-house  officer  on  the  Delaware,  and  put 
in  command  of  Fort  Nassau.  In  1642  a company 
from  New  Haven  attempted  to  effect  a settlement 
nearly  opposite  the  fort,  to  prevent  which  Jansen 
was  ordered  by  the  Dutch  governor  to  proceed  to 
the  unbidden  comers  ami  renuire  of  them  to  show 
by  what  “authority  they  acteu,  and  how  they  dared 
to  make  such  encroachment  on  our  rights  and 
privileges,  our  torritorv  and  commerce ; and.  if 
they  could  show  no  authority,  to  let  them  depart, 
and,  if  they  refused,  to  take  them  prisoners  and 
bring  them  to  New  York";  and  to  aid  him  in  en- 
forcing his  authority  he  was  sent  two  yachts,  and 
directed  to  man  them.  This  order  he  obeyed,  and 
it  resulted  in  his  burning  the  trading-house  and 
taking  the  traders  prisoners,  whereat  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Haven  addressed  to  Kieft  u vigor- 
ous protest.  In  1044  he  refused  to  allow  a Boston 
company  to  paas  up  the  river  on  the  ostensible  mis- 
sion of  exploring  for  the  Syconian  lake.  In  1645 
ho  fell  into  disfavor,  and  was  charged  with  fraud 
and  neglect  of  duty  in  his  office  as  commissary  of 
the  fort,  one  item  of  his  offending  being  l hat  be 
had  given  “more  to  the  Indians  than  the  ordinary 
rate."  He  was  removed,  and  Andreas  Hudde  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him.  He  continued  to  reside 
on  the  river  ami  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  is 
frequently  named  in  historical  document*. 

JAN  SON.  Hristofor,  clergyman,  b.  in  Bergen. 
Norway,  5 May,  1841.  After  finishing  the  theo- 
logical course  in  the  University  of  Christiania,  he 
founded,  with  a friend,  Kristofer  Bruun,  a People’s 
high-school  in  Gudbrandsdalen,  Norway,  with  the 
view  of  raising  the  intellectual  level  o?  the  j»eas- 
ants.  While  at  home  he  was  a leader  of  the  move- 
ment (the  “ Maalstraev”),  which  has  in  view  the  re- 
placing of  the  Danish  language,  which  is  the  Nor- 
wegian language  of  literature,  by  the  truly  Nor- 
wegian language,  which  is  still  spoken  among  the 
peasants  of  Norway.  Janson  has  written  a large 
series  of  novels  in  this  language,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  “ Han  ok  Ho*5  (Christiania,  18671 
and  " Marit  SkjAlte  " (1869).  The  Norwegian  storth- 
ing, in  acknowledgment  of  Janson’s  merit*,  al- 
lowed him  what  is  called  a poet's  salary,  a compen- 
sation that  has  been  given  to  only  three  others  of 
the  most  eminent  Norwegian  authors.  In  1882 
Janson  settled  in  this  country  as  minister  of  a 
Unitarian  parish  in  Minnea{>oli*.  Minn.  He  has 
since  then  preached  both  in  English  and  Nor- 
wegian, and  he  seeks  to  spread  religious  tolerance 
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among  his  countrymen  in  the  northwest.  II is  ex- 
periences as  a minister  in  the  far  west  have  been 
utilized  in  his  book  *'  Praeriens  Saga,”  which  is 
written  in  the  common  Danish- Norwegian  language 
(Copenhagen,  1884).  Some  of  his  books  have  been 
translated  into  English,  including  “The  Sjh-II- 
bound  Fiddler”  (Chicago.  1884):  “The  Children 
of  Hell”  (1885);  and  “Wives,  Submit  Yourselves 
unto  vour  Husbands”  (1885). 

JANVIER.  Levi,  missionary,  b.  in  Pittsgrove, 
N.  J.,  85  April,  1816:  d.  in  India,  85  Mitth,  18(14. 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1885,  and  studied 
theology  in  the  seminary  there,  also  teaching  in 
Iiafayette  college.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Pres- 
byterian ministry  and  went  to  India  as  a mission- 
ary in  1841.  settling  in  Lodonia, in  northern  India 
where  he  was  for  several  years  superintendent  of 
the  mission.  Owing  to  impaired  health,  ho  visited 
the  United  States  in  1850.  nut.  returned  to  his  mis- 
sionary work  in  the  following  year.  He  was  as- 
sassinated by  a fanatic  Sikh  at  Ananapnor.  India 
The  degree  of  S.  T.  I).  was  conferred  on  him  by 
Lafavette  in  18(11.  He  prepared  a translation  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  Psalms  into  Punjaubi,  assisted 
in  compiling  a “ Punjaubi  Dictionary”  (1854),  and 
wrote  various  books  and  tracts  in  this  language. 

JAQL'EZ,  Chrlstoval  (hah'-keth),  Portuguese 
mariner,  b.  toward  the  end  of  the  15th  century;  d. 
in  Iguarassii  in  1555.  He  served  with  credit  in  the 
navy,  and  in  1586  was  given  command  of  a fleet  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  French  in  Brazil.  Sail- 
ing from  Lisbon  in  November,  Joqucz  landed  on 
the  South  American  continent  in  the  following 
spring  and  founded  an  establishment  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  called  by  the  Indians  Iguarassu.  He 
afterward  explored  and  charted  the  coast  as  far  as 
the  river  Plate,  and,  on  his  return  to  Iguarassii, 
sent  to  Portugal  two  vessels  hauled  with  Brazilian 
dye-woods.  In  1540  be  started  again  on  an  explora- 
tion along  the  coast  and  captured  three  French 
schooners  which  were  trading  with  the  Indians. 
Jaquez  sailed  a few  years  later  to  Lisbon  and  en- 
deavored to  obtain  a grant  of  land  in  Brazil  for 
himself,  but,  having  failed  in  his  efforts,  ho  re- 
turned again  to  Iguarassii  in  time  to  assist  Duarte 
Cool  ho  Pereira  in  the  destruction  of  the  establish- 
ment that  had  been  founded  by  Marseilles  traders 
forty-two  miles  from  the  Portuguese  settlement, 
and  resumed  the  command  of  the  colony.  He  died 
from  fever  two  years  later. 

JARAUTA,  Onobio  (liah-row-tah),  Mexican 
insurgent,  b.  in  Spain  late  in  the  18th  century;  d. 
near  Guanajuato.  Mexico.  18  July,  1848.  He  en- 
tered a convent  in  Spain  in  earlv  life,  and  during 
the  civil  war  in  that  country,  although  he  was  a 
priest,  raid'd  men  and  became  a Carlist  leader, 
celebrated  for  his  cruelties.  He  came  to  Mexico 
about  1841.  and  by  the  influence  of  his  country- 
men obtained  a parish  in  Agiiasoalientes.  Toward 
the  end  of  June,  1848,  a revolution  against  the 
government,  headed  by  Father  Jarauta,  began  in 
that.  city.  Supported  by  the  garrison  of  I^agos, 
Jarauta  published  in  June  a proclamation  ignoring 
the  existing  government  and  providing  for  the  in- 
stalment of  another  with  monarchical  tendency. 
Meanwhile  the  command  of  the  forces  was  to  be 
vested  in  the  general  oflicer  of  the  highest  rank 
who  would  accept  the  plan.  Gen.  Mariano  Pare- 
des joined  Jarauta  amt*  inarched  on  Guanajuato. 
The  governor  of  the  place  was  deposed  and  Ma- 
nuel Dobtado  appointed  in  his  place,  who  issued 
an  address  to  other  governors ; but  they  disapproved 
it,  and  (ion.  Milton  was  sent  with  a large  force  to 
attack  the  rebels.  Much  hard  lighting  ensued,  but 
the  most  important  action  was  on  18  July,  1848. 


when  the  town  was  assaulted  and  Jarauta  taken 
prisoner,  conveyed  to  L«  Valenciana  near  by,  and 
shot.  The  guerilla  force  commanded  by  Father 
Jarauta  had  been  much  feared  because  they  plun- 
dered both  friends  ami  enemies.  The  death  of  their 
leader  disheartened  the  rebels,  and,  although  their 
chiefs  pretended  to  continue  the  struggle,  tney  sur- 
rendered on  the  next  day. 

JTARAVA,  Manuel  (Hah-rah  -vah),  Chilian  his- 
torian. b.  in  Santiago  in  1621 ; d.  in  Quito  in  16 78. 
He  became  a Jesuit,  and  was  at  first  employed  in 
missionary  work,  but  met  with  little  success,  as  he 
often  neglected  his  duties  for  study.  His  superi- 
ors at  last  called  him  to  Quito,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed historiographer  of  the  viceroy  in  1670.  It 
is  supposed  that  Jarava  would  have  achieved  great 
reputation  as  » historian,  but  bis  former  labors  in 
the  mission  had  heavily  told  upon  him,  and  he  soon 
died  of  consumption.  He  left  raanv  notes,  which 
were  preserved  in  the  College  of  Quito,  and  which 
Humboldt  discovered  and  used  afterward  with 
great  benefit,  as  he  acknowledges  in  his  works. 
Jarava  published  “Relatio  de  Christ ianitate  in 
America,  et  de  rebus  gestis  pat  rum  Societatis  Jesu 
in  provincias  ” (2  vols.,  Quito.  1671);  “ Historia 
del  Keino  de  Chile  ” (3  vols.,  1672);  *"  Historia  del 
Keino  de  Quito”  (2  vols.,  1672);  and  u Crimea  del 
Reino  de  Quito”  (3  vols.,  1673). 

JARAY,  Luis  de  (’6s|>ciles  (hnh-rah  -e).  Span- 
ish soldier,  b.  in  Santiago.  Spain,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  16th  century;  a.  in  Charcas,  Peru,  about 
1640.  He  liegan  his  career  in  Italy,  where  he  rose 
to  the  rank  of  captain.  and  about  1619  sailed  for 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  Imving  been  appointed  governor  of 
Paraguay.  On  his  way  he  married  in  Brazil  Victoria 
Correa  de  Saa,  anil,  instead  of  continuing  his  jour- 
ney by  water,  according  to  instructions,  he  resolved 
to  go  across  the  country.  The  Jesuits  and  their 
followers  awaited  the  coming  of  the  new  governor 
with  joy,  as  they  believed  that,  coming  through 
the  country  of  the  Paulists  or  traders  from  Silo 
Paulo,  he  must  have  liecoine  fully  informed  of 
their  atrocities  and  would  at  once  check  them. 
But  his  wife's  estates  in  Brazil  needed  laborers, 
ami  Jaray  had  agreed  to  protect  the  traders  in 
kidnapping  the  people  whom  he  had  been  sent  to 
govern  on  condition  that  he  should  receive  600  of 
the  captives  to  labor  in  his  wife's  plantations.  Ja- 
ray haughtily  refused  the  request  of  the  priests  for 
protection,  and  the  missions  of  (tunvra  and  Misi- 
ones  fell  an  easy  pray  to  the  slave-hunters.  The 
neophytes  were  carried  off  by  thousands,  and  those 
that  were  left,  to  the  numtxT  of  alxmt  12,000,  re- 
solved to  almudon  that  part  of  the  country.  But 
the  Pan  lists,  having  depopulated  the  missions  of 
the  eastern  and  northern  part  of  Paraguay,  now 
turned  their  eyes  on  the  SjMvnish  towns  in  the  same 
province,  ami  these  soon  shared  the  fate  of  the 
others.  At  last  the  crimes  of  Jarav  reached  the 
ears  of  the  audiencia  of  Charcas,  which  summoned 
him  to  its  presence  in  1036  and  condemned  him  to 
pay  a heavy  flue,  stripping  him  of  nil  authority, 
and  forbidding  him  to  hold  any  public  office  what  - 
ever for  the  space  of  six  years. 

J A RHINE,  Robert,  clergyman,  b.  in  Augusta, 
Grenville  co.,  Ontario.  19  June.  1840.  His  family 
emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Canada,  and  he  was 
graduated  at  Queens  university,  Kingston,  in  1860. 
After  studying  theology  he  lals*red  as  a missionary 
in  La  Prairie  and  Owen  Sound.  In  1866  he  was 
licensed  bv  the  presbytery'  of  Perth  and  went  to 
Scotland,  where  he  studied  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  sci- 
ence in  1867.  In  that  year  he  returned  to  Canada, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  and  phi- 
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losophy  in  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  which 
poet  he  held  two  years.  In  I860  he  again  went  to 
Scotland,  and  during  a walking-tour  in  the  high- 
lands met  Dr.  Norman  Maeleoa,  of  Glasgow,  who 
had  returned  from  India,  and  who  induced  him  to 
become  a missionary.  He  was  appointed  principal 
of  the  general  assembly’s  institution  in  Bombay, 
with  instruction  to  aild  a college  department. 
After  one  year  in  Bombay  he  was  ordered  to  Cal- 
cutta to  take  charge  of  a similar  institution,  where 
he  served  six  years.  During  his  service  a large 
number  of  pupils  were  added  to  the  school,  and  it 
was  united  with  the  University  of  Calcutta.  He 
was  also  interested  in  other  missionary  work,  aided 
the  Bengali  Christians  in  organizing  a congrega- 
tion and  in  building  a church,  and  was  a delegate 
to  the  missionary  conference  at  Allahabad  in 
1872-'8,  where  he  read  a |>aper  upon  the  “ Brahma 
Samaj.”  lie  was  a frequent  contributor  to  the 
•‘Calcutta  Review”  and  other  local  papers,  and 


was  appointed  every  year  an  examiner  for  degrees 
in  the  t- 


Jnivereity  of  Calcutta.  In  1877  he  went  to 
Scotland,  where  he  spent  several  months,  and  lec- 
tured in  the  four  universities  on  “Comparative 
Theology”  from  a missionary  standpoint.  For 
three  months  he  held  charge  oi  Park  church,  Glas- 
gow, after  which  he  returned  to  Canada.  He  was 
pastor  of  St.  Andrew’s  church.  Chatham,  N.  B..  in 
1879- ’HI.  and  was  then  called  to  St.  John’s  church  in 
Brockville.  He  published  letters  to  English-speak- 
ing Hindus  on  religious  subjects  entitled  “What  to 
Believe”  (Calcutta,  1876)),  and  “The  Elements  of 
the  Psychology  of  Cognition”  (London,  1874). 

JAitDIUS,  Charles  Francois  den,  French  na- 
val officer,  b.  in  Port  Ijouis,  Guadeloupe,  in  1729; 
d.  in  Santo  Domingo  in  September,  1791.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  when  scarcely  sixteen  years  obi,  be- 
came commander  in  1778,  and  under  the  Marquis 
of  Bouillc  greatly  contributed  to  the  capture  of 
Tobago,  taking  part  also  in  the  battles  with  Ad- 
miral Rodney  in  the  waters  of  La  Dominique  in 
April  and  May,  1780.  In  the  third  luittle,  which 
was  a success  for  the  French,  he  held  his  ground 
alone  against  three  English  vessels,  and  received 
the  brevet  of  commodore.  He  afterward  served 
under  Count  do  Grasse  when  the  latter  went  to 
protect  the  American  coasts,  and  commanded  a 
division  in  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Dcstouchcs  when 
the  latter  defeated  the  English  under  Admiral 
Arbuthnot  on  16  March.  1781,  at  the  entrance  of 
Chesa|»eake  bay.  His  gallantry  during  the  action 
won  him  great  praises  from  the  Americans,  and  lie 
was  made  an  honorary  memlter  of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati.  He  commanded  the  station  of 
Santo  Domingo  in  1791  at  the  time  of  the  troubles 
in  the  island,  and.  having  landed  with  u corps  of 
marines  to  crush  the  rebels,  was  instantly  killed. 

JAKNAC,  Gaston  Louis  lie  (zhar-naek), 
French  soldier,  b.  in  Angouleme  in  1758;  d.  in 
Texas  in  1818.  He  served  in  the  war  for  American 
independence  from  1776  till  1781,  was  wounded  at 
Yorktown,  and  received  from  I/ouisXYI.  the  cross 
of  Saint  Ixmis.  He  emigrate  to  the  United  States 
during  the  French  revolution,  taught  French  and 
mathematics  in  Boston  ami  Philadelphia,  and 
opened,  in  1797.  the  French  institute  at  New  Or- 
leans. Ret  uming  to  France  in  1805.  he  was  for 
some  time  an  officer  in  the  array,  but  having  ex- 
pressed himself  too  freely  on  the  policy  of  Napo- 
leon, he  feared  arrest,  and  fled  again  to  the  United 
States,  living  quietly  till  1814,  when  he  accepted 
service  under  Jean  Lafitte  ( q . r.).  In  1816  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Gen.  Charles  Lallemand  (y.  r.). 
and  agreed  to  devote  the  fortune  that  he  had  made 
^^%alitte  in  the  foundation  of  the  “Champ 


d’Asile”  on  the  I tanks  of  the  river  Trinida 
Texas,  and  in  that  military  colony  held  an 
|)ortant  command.  But  famine  and  troubles  ru 
the  colony.  Jamac  reproached  Ijallemand  fo 
despotic  rule,  ami  wit ti  a few  followers  set 
under  the  guidance  of  a Choctaw  Indian,  to  r 
Louisiana.  But  the  savage  led  them  to  an  Im 
village,  where  they  were  attacked  and.  after  a 
Iterate  resistance,  taken  captive  and  murdered. 

JARNAGIN,  Spencer,  lawyer,  b.  in  Grat 
county,  Tenn.,  about  1798;  d.  in  Memphis.  Tei 
24  June.  1851.  After  his  graduation  at  Green* 
college  in  1818,  he  studied  law.  was  admitted 
the  liar  in  1817.  and  U*gan  to  practise  in  Athe 
Tenn.  He  was  a member  of  the  state  house 
representatives,  and  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  a* 

\V  big.  serving  from  1843  till  1847. 

JARQUE,  Francisco  (har-keh).  South  Ame 
can  missionary,  b.  in  Hispaniola  (according  to  soi 
authors,  in  Panama)  in  1636:  d.  in  Tueuman.  A 
gentine  Republic,  in  1691.  He  studied  in  Mexic 
and  served  as  a lieutenant  in  the  Sitanish  arm 
but  in  1658  resigned,  and  united  with  the  Jesuit 
He  taught  rhetoric  for  several  years  in  the  Colleg 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  and,  having  acquired  a perfec 
knowledge  of  the  Guarani  language,  was  attache* 
to  the  missions  of  South  America  in  1665.  lu  167 
he  was  elected  provincial  of  the  Paraguayan  mis 
sions,  which  he  reorganized  and  greatly  enlarged 
and  he  became  afterward  vicar  of  the  cathedral  ol 
Potosi,  Peru,  ami  dean  of  Cordova.  Leon  Pinelo 
asserts  in  his  “ Biblioteca  oriental  y occidental" 
that  Fray  Jarque  was  the  most  competent  lingual 
that  has  devoted  his  labors  to  the  Indian  language 
and  Humboldt  and  many  others  have  spoken  of 
him  with  high  praise.  He  published  “ Estado  pre- 
sente  de  las  misiones  en  el  Tueuman,  Paraguay  6 
Rio  de  la  Plata"  (Tueuman.  16871  and  ••Te*>ro 
de  la  lengua  Guarani."  which  is  still  a standard 
work  (Buenos  Ayres,  1690). 

JARRATT,  Devereux,  clergyman,  b.  near 
Richmond,  Va..  17  Jan.,  1788;  tL  in  Virginia.  29 
Jan.,  1801.  He  began  to  prepare  for  the  Presby- 
terian ministry,  but  in  1762.  determining  to  take 
orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  sold 
his  patrimony  and  went  to  England  for  ordina- 
tion. In  the  next  year  he  returned  to  Virginia 
and  assumed  charge  of  the  parish  of  Bath,  lib 
sy>tem  of  religion  was  regarded  as  an  innovation 
in  the  established  church  of  Virginia,  and  many 
considered  him  a fanatic.  His  last  sermon  w 
delivered  in  the  old  Sanoney  church,  which  l-  re- 
gurded  as  the  scene  of  nis  labors.  He  published 
three  volumes  of  sermons  (1798-’4),  an  (1  a M-ritt 
«>f  letters  to  a friend  entitled  “ Thoughts  on  S-roe 
Important  Subjects  in  Divinity”  (1791).  The* 
wen*  afterward  republish. -d  m ... million  with 
his  ••  Autobiography ” in  a series  of  letters  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Rev.  John  Coleman  (1806). 

JAKRIC.  Louis  Etienne,  Chevalier  de.  W«t 
Indian  revolutionist,  b.  in  lies  Cnyes,  SonN>  Do- 
mini:.*. in  1757;  d.  there.  21  l*Vb., 
the  son  of  a wealthy  creole  nobleti 
the  name  of  Chevalier  de  Jarric. 
a natural  son  and  a mulatto, 
a good  education  and  left  bin 
young  Etienne  felt  his  situr1 
ceptod  with  delight  the  new 
of  1789  as  the  mean?  " 
same  level  as  tb 
continent  ar 
itegan,  ar 
negroes 
assert  * 
assemt 


*s  Caves,  Santo  Do- 
Feb.,  *1791.  Ut« 
demon,  anda*«uiu*l 
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tion.  The  result  of  these  meetings  was  his  election  I 
as  a delegate  to  the  assembly  in  1789.  In  Paris  he 
founded  the  Society  of  the  friends  of  the  blacks,  and 
spoke  several  times  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly  in 
behalf  of  the  colored  population  of  the  colonies; 
but  his  exertions  were  in  the  end  of  no  avail,  al- 
though he  had  interested  the  orator  Bamuve  in  his 
Cause,  lie  then  resolved  to  conquer  by  force  what 
he  could  not  do  by  persuasion,  and,  sailing  for  the 
United  States,  ho  bought  in  that  country  » full 
cargo  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  landed  with 
his  colleague.  Vincent  Oge  ( q . c.),  in  Oetolier,  1790. 
They  at  once  issued  proclamations,  calling  the  ne- 
groes to  arms,  and  in  a few  days  found  themselves 
at  the  head  of  700  men.  M.  do  Vincent,  governor 
of  the  cape,  sent  a body  of  regulars  to  crush  the 
rebellion  ; but  thoy  were  defeated  at  the  hattlo  of 
Dondan,  after  which  Jarric  increased  his  forces  to 
the  number  of  over  2,500  men.  De  Vincent,  now 
marched  in  person  with  all  his  forces  against  Jarric, 
A great  battle  was  fought  near  the  river  Saint  Vin- 
cent, and  the  rebels  suffered  such  a defeat  that  Oge 
and  Jarric  were  compelled  to  fly  to  the  Spanish 
possessions.  They  were  surrendered  by  the  au- 
thorities. and  Jarric  was  broken  on  the  wheel. 

JARVES,  J a lues  Jackson,  author,  b.  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  20  Aug.,  1820.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Chaunccy  hall  school  in  Boston,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  enter  Harvard  in  1838,  when  failing  health 
and  impaired  eyesight  compelled  him  to  give  up 
study.  Subsequently  he  travelled  extensively 
through  South  America  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  settling  in  1838  on  the  Hawaiian  islands. 
In  1840  he  established  The  Polynesian,”  the 
first  newspaper  published  in  Honolulu,  and  in 
1844  he  received  the  title  of  director  of  the  gov- 
ernment press,  his  journal  becoming  the  official  or- 
gan of  the  Hawaiian  islands.  He  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1849,  and  non  afterward  rnoemd 
from  the  Hawaiian  government  the  appointment 
of  special  commissioner  to  negotiate  treaties  with 
the  United  States  France,  and  Great  Britain.  In 
1851  ho  visited  Europe,  and  subsequently  resided 
in  Florence,  where  he  was  engaged  in  making  art 
collections.  Of  these  his  art  gallery  of  old  Italian 
masters  now  forms  part  of  the  collection  of  the 
Yale  school  of  the  fine  arts,  while  a second  collec- 
tion of  old  masters  and  antique  sculpture  belongs 
to  the  Holenden  gallery  in  Cleveland,  and  his 
specimens  of  antique  and  modern  Venetian  glass 
were  presented  by  him  to  the  Metrojmlitnn  museum 
of  art.  in  New  York.  His  work  gained  for  him  an  I 
election  to  honorary  membership  in  the  Academia 
delle  belle  arti  in  Florence.  From  1879  till  1882  , 
he  was  U.  S.  vice-consul  and  acting  consul  in  I 
Florence,  and  later  became  the  commissioner  «*f 
Italy  at  the  Boston  foreign  exhibition  of  1882-’3, 
for  which  in  1887  ho  was  made  a knight  of  the 
order  of  the  crown  of  Italy.  In  1888  his  collec- 
tion of  laces,  stuffs,  embroideries,  costumes,  and 
other  textile  fabrics,  embracing  specimens  made 
in  the  12th  centurv  and  till  the  present,  time,  were 
sold  in  New  York.  Mr.  Janes  has  contributed 
to  periodical  literature,  and  has  published  “His- 
tory of  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands” 
(Boston  and  London.  1848);  “Scenes  and  Scenery 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands”  (1844):  “ Parisian  Sights 
and  French  Principles  seen  through  American 
Spectacle*”  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1858) } “Art 
Hints,  Architecture.  Sculpture,  and  Painting” 
(1855);  ••  Kiana,  a Tradition  of  Hawaii  ” (Boston, 
1855);  “Italian  Sights  and  Pupal  Principles  seen 
through  American  Spectacles”  (New  York,  1855); 
“The  Confessions  of  an  Inquirer”  (8  parts.  Bos- 
ton, 1857-’09);  **  Art  Studies : The  Old  Musters  of 


Italy”  (New  York,  1801);  “The  Art  Idea,  Sculp- 
ture. Painting,  and  Architecture  in  America”  (Bos- 
ton, 1806) ; “ Art  Thoughts  ; The  Experiences  and 
Observations  of  an  American  Amateur  in  Europe” 
(1809);  “ Glimpses  at  the  Art  of  Japan”  (New 
York,  1878);  and  “ Italian  Rambles”  (1884), 
JARVIS,  Abraham,  P.  E.  bishop,  b.  in  Nor- 
walk, Conn.,  5 May,  1789 ; d.  in  New  Haven.  Conn., 
3 May,  1813.  He  was  graduated  at  Yule  in  1761, 
and  soon  after  leav- 
ing college  became 
lay- reader  in  the 
parish  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  mean- 
while studying  the- 
ology. He  was  or- 
dained priest  in 
England.  19  Feb.. 

1704,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  and  on 
returning  to  Con- 
necticut was  set- 
tled ns  rector  of 
< ’hrist  church,  M id- 
dletown.  At  the 
beginning  of  the 
Revolution  ho  was 
subjected  to  great 
inconvenience  and 
rnnny  trials,  as  ho  did  not  hold  that  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  dissolved  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal obligations  of  his  church  to  the  Church  of 
England.  On  23  July,  1776,  a convention  of  the 
Episcopal  clergy  of  Connecticut  was  held  at  New 
Haven,  over  which  Mr.  Jarvis  presided.  It  was 
resolved  to  suspend  all  public  worship  in  the 
churches,  it  being  held  that,  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  continue  the  reading  of  the  entire  liturgy. 
Shortly  after  the  declaration  of  peace  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  movement  which  result- 
ed in  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Seabury  (q.  t\), 
most  of  the  official  papers  on  the  subject  which 
were  sent  to  England  l)eing  written  by  him.  On 
the  death  of  Seabury  in  1796.  Mr.  Jarvis  was  elect- 
ed to  succeed  him,  hut  declined.  On  being  again 
elected  in  June,  1797.  he  accept**!  and  was  conse- 
crated by  Bishop  Provoost,  of  New  York.  Bishop 
Bass,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Bishop  White.  He 
continued  at  Middletown  for  two  years  after  his 
consecration  and  then  removed  to  Cheshire,  and  in 
1808  to  New  Haven,  when*  he  remained  until  his 
death.  Bishop  Jarvis  was  didactic  and  often  meta- 
physical in  the  pulpit.  He  published  a “ Sermon  on 
the  Death  of  Bishop  Seabury  ” (1790),  and  another 
on  “The  Witness  of  the  Spirit.” — His  son.  Samuel 
Farmar,  clergyman,  b.  in  Middletown.  Conn.,  20 
Jan.,  1786;  d.  there,  20  March,  1851,  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1805,  and  onlained  priest,  5 April, 
1811.  The  same  year  he  took  charge  of  St.  Mi- 
chael’s church,  Bloomingdale.  N.  Y.,  and  in  1813 
was  also  made  rector  of  St.  James’s  church.  New' 
York  city,  retaining  both  parishes  until  May,  1819. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
biblical  learning  in  the  recently  established  New 
York  general  theological  seminary,  but  he  resigned 
in  1820  on  being  elected  the  first  rector  of  St. 
Paul’s,  Beaton,  Mass.  Here  he  remained  six  years, 
when  he  gave  up  his  charge  to  sail  for  Europe, 
with  a view  of  qualifying  himself  for  certain  works 
that  he  had  projected,  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  church.  During  a nine  years’  absence  he  vis- 
ited all  the  important  libraries  and  explored  every 
accessible  source  of  information  on  the  subjects  to 
which  his  attention  had  lawn  directed.  On  his 
return  in  1885  he  accepted  the  professorship  of 
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oriental  literature  in  Washington  (now  Trinity) 
college.  but  resigned  in  1837  to  hwome  rector  of 
Christ  church,  Middletown.  Conn.  Having  been 
appointed  church  historiographer  by  the  general 
convention  of  1838.  he  resigned  his  charge  in  1842, 
and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  I itcrarv  la- 
bors. He  received  the  degree  of  I).  D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1H11*.  and  that  of  LL.  I), 
from  Trinity  in  1837.  Dr.  Jarvis  was  a trustee  of 
Trinity  college  and  of  the  General  theological  semi- 
nary. secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Christian  knowl- 
edge society,’  ami  secretary  of  his  diocese.  He 
was  a fine  classical  and  biblical  scholar,  and  also 
took  a great  interest  in  art,  having  collected  dur- 
ing his  residence  abroad  a gallery  of  old  paintings, 
mostly  of  the  Italian  school.  These  were  exhibit- 
ed on  his  return  for  the  benefit  of  a charitable  as- 
sociation. but  were  finally  sold  after  his  death,  to- 
gether with  his  valuable  librarv.  Dr.  Jarvis’s 
trinei|>al  publications  are  •*  A Discourse  on  the 
iciigion  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America" 
(New  York,  1820);  **  A Discourse  on  Regenera- 
tion” (1821):  **  A Sermon  on  Christian  Unity” 
(1837);  "Two  Discourses  on  Prophcejr ; being  a 
Refutation  of  Millerisra”  and  **  No  t nion  with 
Rome”  (1848);  **  A Chronological  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  the  Church”  (Ixmdon,  1844;  Bos- 
ton, 1845)';  "The  Colonies  of  Heaven,”  a sermon 
(184(1) ; **  A Reply  to  Dr.  Milner's  • End  of  Contro- 
versy^ "(New  York,  1847):  and  "The  Church  of 
the  Redeemed.”  only  the  first  volume  of  which  was 
published  (Boston.  1850).  Dr.  Jarvis's  last  illness 
preventing  further  literary  work.  He  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  “Gospel  Advocate”  from  1821 
till  1828,  contributed  articles  to  the  “Church  Re- 
view." and  edited  the  American  edition  of  Thomas 
11.  Home’s  " Mariolatry  ” (1844). 

JARVIS,  Charles,  physician,  b.  in  Boston, 
Mass..  26  Oct..  1748;  d.  there,  15  Nov..  1807.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1766,  and.  after  com- 
pleting his  medical  education  in  Europe,  settled  in 
Boston,  where  he  became  well  known  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  a zealous  patriot  during  the 
Revolution,  was  a delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
convention  of  1788.  and  a member  of  the  legisla- 
ture until  1708.  He  was  a popular  orator  and 
leafier  of  the  Jefferson  party,  and  was  appointed 
by  Jefferson  to  be  surgeon  of  the  marine  hospital 
iii  Chelsea. — His  only  son.  William,  merchant,  b. 
in  Barton.  4 Feb.,  1770:  d.  in  Weathersfield,  Vt„ 
21  Oct..  1858,  was  educated  at  Bonlentown  acade- 
my. N.  J.  When  of  age  he  entered  into  merean- 
tile  business  in  Boston,  but  failed,  and  went  to  sea 
as  supercargo.  In  two  vovages  he  hail  made 
enough  to  purchase  a third  of  a ship,  and  although 
he  had  no  nautical  experience,  except  thit  of 
these  voyages,  the  other  owners  intrusted  him  with 
her  command.  He  navigated  this  veswd  with  suc- 
cess for  five  years,  also  engaging  in  trade  on  his 
own  account,  and.  regaining  his  fortune.  |«nid  hi-* 
debts  and  retinsl  from  the  sea  In  18)2  he  was 
apjvointed  by  President  Jefferson  consul-general  at 
Lisbon.  and  charge  d'affaires  at  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal. This  was  during  the  English  wars  with 
Napoleon,  and  the  position  of  our  representatives 
in  Europe  was  difficult.  American  commerce  was 
constantly  assailed  by  the  cruiser?  of  the  belliger- 
ent*, and  the  impressment  of  our  seamen  by  the 
British  finally  lev!  to  the  war  of  1812.  Mr.  Jarvis 
won  a great  reputation  bv  the  dexterous  manage- 
ment < »f  the  negotiations  which  he  was  obliged  to 
conduct  from  time  to  time,  fird  with  the  Portu- 
guese government.  then  with  Gen.  Junot,  the  cotn- 
roander  of  the  French  force*,  who  t**»k  |*»w>riot» 
of  LisImui  in  1*17,  and  governed  there  uiilii  18118, 


and  afterward  with  the  British  authorities.  Mr. 
Jefferson  spoke  of  him  as  “ pre-eminently  among 
the  faithful  of  the  public  servants.”  Mr.  Jarvis  con- 
tinued to  represent  this  country  in  Portugal  until 
October,  1810.  During  this  time  the  departure  of 
the  Bmganzas  to  Brazil  took  place,  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  Swinish  royal  family.  The  flocks  of 
merino  sheep,  which  up  to  that  time  had  remained 
exclusively  the  property  of  the  Sjianish  and  Portu- 
guese grandees,  were  offered  for  sale.  Mr.  Jarvis 
was  satisfied  that  the  raising  of  sheep  and  the 
growth  of  wool  could  lie  conducted  successfully  in 
New  England,  and  he  purchased  and  ex|*»rtcd  to 
the  United  States  large  numbers  of  merinos,  many 
of  them  from  the  Paular  thick*  of  Godov.  Some 
of  these  he  presented  to  public  men,  and  thev  wen- 
distributed  from  Maine  to  Virginia  Our  minister 
to  Madrid.  Col.  Humphreys,  did  the  same,  and 
from  the  flocks  thus  sent  to  this  country  by  these 
two  gentlemen  the  merino  sheep  throughout  the 
Union  are  descended.  On  his  return  to  this  <-oun- 
try  Mr.  Jarvis  found  the  National  treasury  almort 
bankrupt,  and  he  never  asked,  and  never  received, 
a dollar  of  his  salary.  About  1812  Mr.  Jarvis  pur- 
chased a large  tract  of  land  on  the  )«ank  of  Con- 
necticut river,  in  the  town  of  Weathersfield.  Yt, 
where  he  resided  till  his  death.  Mr.  Jarvis  con- 
tinued to  take  pride  in  his  pore-blooded  merino*, 
lie  exhibited  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs, 
was  an  ardent  friend  and  admirer  of  Henry  (’lay 
and  active  in  the  Whig  party,  although  be  never 
would  consent  to  accept  the  offices  that  were 
frequently  tendered  him.  Although  a high-tariff 
man.  he  never  advocated  a duty  on  wool. 

JARVIS.  Edward,  physician,  b.  in  Concord. 
Mass.,  ll  Jan..  1808;  d.  in  Dorchester.  Mass..  31 
Oct..  1884.  He  was  descended  from  John  Jarvis,  a 
ship-builder  who  emigrated  from  Yorkshire.  Eng- 
land. to  Boston  in  1861.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1826.  ami  at  the  Boston  medical  school 
In  18301  and  practised  in  Northfield.  Mur  _ in 
1 880- *2.  in  Concord.  Mass.,  till  1837.  in  Ixjuisville. 
Ky.,  in  IH37-*42,and  then  in  Dorchester.  Mass  l>r. 
Jarvis  made  a sanitary  survey  of  Massachusetts,  by 
order  of  the  government,  and  published  a report 
(1855).  ami  subsequent lv.  by  appointment  of  the 
secretary  of  the  interior, Re  tabulated  the  mortality 
statistic*  of  the  United  States  a*  reported  in  the 
census  of  I860,  hi-*  work  constituting  one  half  of  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  reports  of  the  eighth  census. 
He  wa*  a member  of  numerous  learned  societies, 
was  president  of  the  American  statist ical  a<s»*cia- 
tion  from  1852  till  his  death. and  published  ~ Prac- 
tical Physiology”  (Philadelphia.  1848):  “Primary 
Physiology  for  Schools”  (1849):  and  a large  nuro- 
ber  of  rejsirts  on  public  health,  mortality  rates, 
education,  insanity,  and  other  subjects. 

JARVIS.  John  Wesley,  artist,  b.  in  S>nth 
Shields,  England,  in  17*):  d.  in  New  York  city  in 
1840.  He  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1785.  ami  be- 
gan. with  but  little  instruction,  a*  a portrait-painter, 
but.  although  self-taught,  was  one  of  thefir-t  artists 
in  the  United  States  to  give  attention  to  the  study 
of  art -anatomy.  lie  became  jtopular.  ami  hi*  j»or- 
t rails,  which  were  executed  chiefly  in  New  Aork 
and  the  southern  cities,  were  numerous  and  often 
effective.  His  works  include  likenesses  of  Com. 
Isaac  Hull.  Cora.  William  Rainbridge.  Com.  Thomac 
MrlKmough.liov.  DcWitt  Clinton.  John  Randolph. 
Bishop  Benjamin  Moore.  and  Fiti-Grvene  Uaileck. 
His  |M>rtmits  are  agreeable  in  color,  and  valuable 
for  -Tiring  characteristic  traits. 

JARVIS.  Riis-cll.  journalist,  b.  in  Boston. 
Mas*^  in  171*1  : d.  in  New  York  city.  17  April.  1S53. 
During  hi-  infancy  his  family  removed  to  ('Lore- 
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mont.  X.  II.,  where  his  early  life  was  spent.  He  was 
graduat™!  at  Diirtiiinuth  in  1810.  ami  afterward 
at  the  Litchfield,  Conn.,  law-school.  After  prac- 
tising his  profession  for  a few  years,  lie  became  a 
regular  writer  on  the  “ United  States  Telegraph  ” 
in  Washington,  and  in  1836,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  “Public  Ledger”  in  Philadelphia,  became  i 
its  editor.  He  was  bold  in  attacking  abuses  of  , 
local  interest,  and  succeeded  in  attracting  attention  I 
to  the  “ Isiigcr,"  adding  to  its  popularity  and  ; 
increasing  its  circulation.  In  1831)  lie  withdrew' 
from  that  paper  and  established  the  “ World,”  a 
morning  journal,  which  was  not  a success.  In 
about  nine  months  Jarvis  gave  up  the  publication 
and  went  to  New  York,  where  he  afterward  re- 
sided. In  time  he  renewed  his  connection  with 
the  **  Ledger  ” as  contributing  editor,  still  living  in 
New  York.  He  was  also  a writer  and  correspondent 
for  other  journals. 

JARVIS,  Thomas  Jordan,  governor  of  North 
Carolina,  b.  in  Jarvisburg,  Currituck  eo.,  N.  C.,  18  , 
Jan..  1X16.  His  youth  was  spent  on  a farm,  labor- 
ing for  the  support  of  his  family,  and  his  college 
education  was  obtained  bv  a loan  from  a friend. 
He  was  graduated  at  Randolph-Macon  in  I860, 
and  in  the  following  year  entered  the  Confederate 
army  as  a private.  He  soon  became  1st  lieutenant 
in  the  8th  North  Carolina  regiment,  and  in  1863 
was  promoted  captain,  but  on  14  May,  1864,  his 
right  arm  was  shattered  by  a bullet,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  retire  frmn  the  service.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  State  constitutional  convention  in 
1805,  became  a merchant,  and  while  engaged  in  ; 
business  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  1 
He  began  to  practise  in  1868,  was  a presidential 
elector  in  that  year,  elected  to  the  legislature,  and 
re-elected  in  1870.  becoming  speaker  of  the  house. 
He  was  again  a presidential  elector  in  1872,  in  1875 
was  a member  of  the  State  constitutional  conven- 
tion. and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  North  Carolina.  In  1879  he  liecame 
governor,  by  the  election  of  Gov.  Zehulon  B.  Vance  ; 
to  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  in  1880  he  was  elected  to 
the  office,  which  he  held  till  1884.  In  1885  he  was 
appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Brazil. 

JASPER,  William,  soldier,  b.  in  South  Caro- 
lina about  1750;  d.  in  Savannah.  Ua.,  9 Oct.  1779. 
lie  enlisted  as  a sergeant  in  the  2d  South  Carolina 
regiment,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  attack 
on  Fort  Moultrie,  28  June,  1776.  In  the  height  of  < 
the  engagement  the  flag-staff  was  shot  away,  and 
the  flag  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  on  the  out- 
side of  the  works.  Fearlessly  leaping  from  an 
embrasure,  Jasper  recovered  the  colors,  which  he 
tied  to  a sponge-staff  and  replaced  on  the  para- 
pet, where  he  supported  them  until  another  flag- 
staff had  been  procured.  In  recognition  of  this 
act.  Gov.  Rutledge  gave  Jasjier  his  own  sword,  and 
offered  him  a lieutenant’s  commission,  which  he 
declined,  as  he  could  neither  read  nor  write.  His 
activity  and  enterprise  induced  Moultrie  to  give 
him  a roving  commission,  and,  selecting  about  six 
men  from  the  regiment,  he  often  returned  with 
prisoners  liefore  Moultrie  was  aware  of  his  absence. 
On  one  occasion,  actuated  by  sympathy  fora  Mrs. 
Jones,  whose  husband  was  a prisoner  and  liable  to 
execution,  with  only  one  companion  he  captured  a 
"mail  British  guard,  and  released  the  prisoners 
they  were  taking  to  Savannah.  In  the  assault  on 
Savannah.  9 Oct.,  1779,  Sergeant  Jasper  accom- 
panied D’Estaing  and  Lincoln  in  their  attack  on 
the  Spring  Hill  redoubt,  and  was  mortally  wounded 
while  attempting  to  fasten  the  regimental  colors  to 
’he  pirapet.  A square  in  the  city  of  Savannah  and 
a county  of  Georgia  bear  his  name. 


J ALBERT,  Edouard  Etienne  (zho'-bair'), 
French  historian,  b.  in  Aueh  in  1629;  d.  in  Bor- 
deaux in  1698.  He  became  a Jesuit,  and  went,  in 
1658  to  Guadeloupe,  where  he  remained  several 
years.  He  was  elected  provincial  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo in  1671,  and  of  Guatemala  in  1683,  And 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  exertions  for  the 
Indians.  Father  Jaubert  came  several  times  into 
conflict  with  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  at  last, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  his  superiors  recalled  him  in 
1682.  He  published  “ Ilistoirc  des  CaraJbes,  dans 
laquelle  est  diseutfe  la  ferocitl  de  lours  mceurs,  et 
I’anthropophagie  qu’on  leur  reproehe"  (Bordeaux. 
1685):  **  Statist ique  des  missions  de  la  uompagnie 
de  Jesus”  (2  vols.,  1687);  **  Ilistoirc  et  decouvertes 
des  Portugal*.  des  Espagnols  et  ties  Francois  dans 
rAmericiue”  (1688);  ••  Le*  colonies  franca lses  dans 
les  lies  Antilles  de  l’Amerique  ” (1687);  “Histoire 
et  geographic  de  Hie  Hispaniola  ou  Santo  Do- 
mingo” (1689);  and  several  other  works,  which 
enjoved  great  popularity  for  many  veers. 

JAI’COI  RT,  Paul  de  (zho'-koor  ),  Flemish  sol- 
dier, b.  in  Malines  in  1754;  d.  in  Paris  in  1793. 
He  wits  a lieutenant  in  the  Austrian  army  when 
the  American  Revolution  began,  and,  having  sent 
in  his  resignation,  he  accompanied,  in  1779,  his 
friend,  the  Chevalier  de  Chasteltux,  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  served  its  a volunteer.  He  was 
adjutant  to  the  Count  of  Saint  Simon  at  Yorktown 
in  1781.  When  peace  was  signed,  he  entered  the 
French  service,  and  went  to  Cayenne  its  » major  of 
artillery  in  1785.  He  submitted  to  the  governor 
designs  for  the  fortifications  of  Cayenne,  and  was 
permitted  to  carry  them  out.  But  the  events  of 
the  revolution  interrupted  the  works,  and  lie  was 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  a royalist,  and  sent 
to  Paris  in  1793,  where  he  was  sentenced  to  death, 
and  executed  in  November. 

JAUREGCI  Y AGUILAR.  Domingo  (how  - 
ray-ghee),  South  American  historian,  l>.  in  Panama 
in  1705;  d.  in  Panicatu  del  Principe,  Brazil,  in 
1758.  He  became  a Jesuit,  lived  in  Brazil,  engag- 
ing in  missionary  work  among  the  Indians,  and 
afterward  in  Uruguay,  where  he  was  elected  assist- 
ant provincial,  and  had  charge  of  several  Indian 
villages.  Toward  the  end  of  his  career  he  retired 
to  Paracatu  del  Principe,  of  w hich  he  became  vicar 
in  1751,  and  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  historical 
researches.  Jauregtii  published  his  works  under 
the  pen-name  of  Fray  Domingo,  but  after  his  death 
his  manuscripts  and  a revised  edition  of  his  former 
publications  were  printed  in  Rome  under  his  real 
name.  They  include  “Ureniea  de  la  Nueva  Anda- 
lusia ” (2  vols..  Buenos  Ayres,  1748);  *•  Descrip^fio 
gcral  d’Ameriea”  (Rio  Janeiro,  1751);  “ Historia 
da  provincia  Saneta  Crux  a qui  vulgarmente  eha- 
mamos  Brazil  ” (Buenos  Ayres,  1754);  ** Crflnica  do 
estado  do  Brasil”  (2  vols..  Rome,  1774);  “Crdnioa 
de  las  India*”  (2  vols.,  1774);  “ Historia  corogrAfica 
des  los  Reinosdel  (Juito  6 Chile  " (3  vols.,  1776) ; and 
“ Historia  del  Nuevo  Mundo”  (1776). 

J.U  KEGUI  Y ALDEC  OA,  Aguatln  de,  vice- 
roy of  Peru,  b.  in  Basan,  Navarre,  in  1708:  d.  in 
Lima,  Peru.  27  April,  1784.  In  his  youth  he  was 
equerry  to  Philip  V.,  who  afterward  appointed  him 
captain  of  dragoons.  In  1740,  having  been  pro- 
moted lieutenant -colonel  of  his  regiment,  he  joined 
the  expeditionary  force  that  was  sent  to  the  West 
Indies  to  protect  them  against  the  British.  With 
a division  of  3,000  men  he  was  in  the  expedi- 
tion  to  Honduras,  anil  his  regiment  took  jmrt  in 
the  capture  of  the  island  of  Runtnn.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Spain  he  was  promoted  brigadier  by  Charles 
HI.  in  1<58,  and  in  1762  participated  in  the  cam- 
paign  of  Portugal,  and  was  promoted  major-gen- 
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eral.  In  17?J  he  was  appointed  president  ami 
governor  of  Chili,  and  took  possession  of  his  office 
in  17711.  During  his  administration  theaudicncia 
of  Chili  was  established  in  l?7f>.  and  in  1779  he 
wus  active  in  preparing  to  defend  the  country 
against  a threatened  invasion  by  the  British.  He 
was  then  promoted  to  lieutenant-general,  appointed 


uninlittbitalile.  At  the  request  of  the  governor  of 
Porto  Rico  the  king  sent  a squadron  of  three  ships, 
under  the  command  of  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  to  ex- 
terminate the?  Cariba.  The  squadron  arrived  at 
Guadaloui**.  the  stronghold  of  Jaurevbo.  15  July, 
1515,  and  Ponce  de  Leon  ordered  several  of  his 
men  to  land  for  water;  but  the  Carilw,  who  were 


viceroy  of  Peru,  and  received  the  government  from 
his  predecessor  on  21  July,  1780.  He  found  the 
country  in  a difficult  situation  on  account  of  the 
threatened  rising  of  the  natives  in  the  interior,  and, 
while  he  was  preparing  to  resist  the  British  fleet 
under  Admiral  Hugucs.  which  had  forced  an  entry 
to  the  Pacific,  he  received  the  news  of  the  revolu- 
tion under  Tupac-Amard.  (See  (oXDORCANqLi.)  By 
the  active  measures  that  were  taken  by  Jauregui.  the 
insurgents  were  decisively  defeated,  (1  April,  1781. 
and  the  insurrection  quelled  by  the  capture  and 
execution  of  its  leader.  Tupac- Amaru's  brother. 
Diego  Cristobal,  continued  the  insurrection,  ami 
the  vicerov  offered,  on  10  Sept.,  1781,  to  abolish  the 
Indian  tribute  and  grant  a general  amnesty,  which 
Diego  Cristobal  accepted.  As  some  of  the  Indian 
chieftains  continued  the  insurrection,  Diego  Cris- 
tobal, on  the  pretext  that  he  was  secretly  in  com- 
munication with  the  insurgents,  was  arrested,  27 
Feb.,  1788,  carried  as  a prisoner  to  Cuzco,  and,  after 
a mock  trial,  sentenced  to  la*  tortured  and  Imnged 
together  with  two  other  Indian  chiefs  ami  one 
woman.  Jauregufs  iul ministration  was  not  re- 
markable for  any  very  beneficial  measures,  and  he 
is  justly  accused  of  cruelty  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Indian  rebels;  but, on  the  other  hand,  ho  was  thor- 
oughly honest,  and,  unlike  other  viceroys,  died 
poor.  Ilis  successor  arrived  early  in  1784,  and 
Jauregui  delivered  the  government  to  him  on  11 
April.  lie  died  from  the  result  of  an  accident, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santo  Domingo. 

JAritKYBO  I.  (how-rav -e-bo),  Caribbean  ca- 
cique, b.  in  Guadeloupe  in  the  last  half  of  the  15th 
century;  d.  at  sea  in  1514.  From  the  year  1511, 
when  the  natives  of  Porto  Rico  asked  the  Carihs 
of  the  neighboring  islands  to  help  them  in  their 
desperate  struggle  for  freedom  against  the  S(Mnish 
invaders,  the  Carihs  made  many  incursions  into  thnt 
country.  From  1511  to  1514  their  most  formidable 
leader  was  Jaurevbo,  who  harassed  the  conquerors 
by  his  numerous  invasions.  Ilis  last  exploit,  which 
was  carried  out  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother 
Cazimcs.  occurred  aUmt  the  middlo  of  the  vear 
1514.  He  landed,  with  5500  men,  at  the  mouth  of 
Loiza  river,  and  attacked  the  neighboring  farms, 
setting  the  buildings  on  fire  ami  killing  the  inhabi- 
tants. One  of  the  conquerors,  Capt.  Sancho  de 
Aragon,  marched  with  a few  men  that  had  hastily 
been  assembled  against  the  invaders,  but  was  totally 
defeated.  Jaurevbo  withdrew  his  forces,  prisoners, 
and  plunder  to  tne  shore,  and  set  out  on  his  return 
to  the  Lesser  Antilles.  Don  Cristobal  de  Mendoza, 


in  ambush,  fell  upon  them  ami  obliged  them  to 
leave  the  field  after  a fight  in  which  fifteen  Span- 
iurds  were  wounded  and  four  killed.  This  loss 
obliged  Ponce  de  Ixron  to  return  to  Saint  John  of 
Porto  Rico  without  attempting  anything  against 
them,  which  increased  their  audacity.  From  that 
time  Jaurevbo  made  numerous  incursions,  devastat- 
ing the  country,  ami  the  Spaniards  wen*  powerless 
to  stop  their  depredations.  On  28  Oct.,  15510,  he 
led  500  men  and  11  canoes  to  the  island  and  landed 
in  a place  called  Daguao,  where  there  were  many 
farms  ami  gold-mines.  He  plundered  und  de- 
stroyed the  plantations,  set  every  house  on  fire,  mur- 
dering the  inhabitants,  and  returned  to  his  quar- 
ters with  25  prisoners  and  much  booty.  Ho  fre- 
quently repeated  his  incursions ; but  little  or 
nothing  is  Known  of  his  last  davs. 

JAY.  John.  statesman,  b.  in  New  York  city,  12 
Ih*<\.  1745;  d.  in  Bedford,  Westchester  eo.,  K.  Y„ 
17  May,  1829.  He  was  of  Huguenot  descent,  and 
was  educated  in  part  by  Pastor  Stoope,  of  the 
French  church  at  Now 
Rochelle,  and  was  grad- 
uated at  Kings  (now 
Columbia),  New  York, 
in  1700.  He  studied 
law  with  Benjamin  Kis- 
sum,  having  Lind  ley 
Murray  as  nis  fellow- 
student,  and  in  1700 
was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

When  news  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Boston  |s»rt 
bill  reached  New  York, 
on  10  May,  1770.  at  a 
meeting  of  citizens,  Jay 
was  ap|M>iiitcd  a mem- 
ber of  u committee  of 
fifty-one  to  correspond 
wit  h the  other  colonies. 

Their  reply  to  the  Bos- 
ton committee,  attrile 
uted  to  Jay,  recommended,  as  of  the  utmost  mo- 
ment. **  a congress  of  deputies  from  the  colonies  in 
general.”  Jay  was  a delegate  to  the  congress,  which 
met  in  Philadelphia,  5 Sept.  As  one  of  a commit- 
tee of  three  he  prepared  the  **  Address  to  the  Peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain,”  which  Jefferson,  while  igno- 
rant of  the  authorship,  declared  to  be  “a  produc- 
tion certainly  of  the  finest  |**n  in  America.”  Jay 
was  an  active  member  of  the  committee  of  observa- 
tion  in  New  York,  on  whose  recommendation  the 


governor  of  Porto  Rico,  on  hearing  the  news  of 
Jaureylai’H  deoil,  pursued  him  with  three  ships 
i nun  nod  by  fifty  men.  and  met  the  Caribbean  craft 
at  sunset  near  the  island  of  Vieques.  Jaurevbo. 
who  might  have  escaped  toward  one  of  the  islands 
near  bv,  protected  by  the  darkness,  decided  to  re- 
sist. lie  led  his  canoes  toward  the  shifts,  and  did 
his  liest  to  board  them,  but.  after  a desperate  strug- 
gle and  the  destruction  of  his  craft,  was  killed. 

JAL'RFYIU)  II.,  Caribbean  cacique,  it  is  not 
certain  that  this  chief  was  the  son  of  the  one  men- 
tioned above;  but  his  name,  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pearance in  Porto  Rico,  his  rank,  and  his  courage 
ami  audacity,  leave  little  doubt  of  their  kinship. 
Like  his  predecessor,  he  harassed  the  Spaniards, 
making  the  southeast  part  of  the  island  practically 


counties  elected  a provincial  congress,  and  also  of  a 
committee  of  association  of  1(H)  members,  invested 
by  the  city  of  New  York  with  general  undefined 
powers,  lie  was  a meml»cr  also  of  the  2d  congress, 
which  met  in  Philadelphia,  10  May,  1775,  and  drafted 
the  " Aildress  to  the  People  of  Canada  and  of  Ire- 
land ** ; and  he  carried  against  a strong  opposition 
a petition  to  the  king,  which  was  signed  by  the 
members  on  8 July.  The  rejection  of  this  pet  ition, 
leaving  no  alternative  but  submission  or  resist- 
ance. opened  the  way  for  a general  acquiescence  in 
the  I K-M'laration  of  Independence.  Jav  was  a mem- 
la*r  of  the  secret  committee  appointed  by  congress, 
29  Nov.,  1775,  after  a confidential  interview  with  a 
French  officer,  “to  correspond  with  the  friends  of 
America  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  other  part.* 
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of  the  world.*’  While  he  was  attending  congress 
at  Philadelphia.  Jay’s  presence  was  reo  nested  by 
the  New  York  convention,  which  required  his  coun- 
sel. This  convention  met  at  White  Plains,  1)  July. 
1776.  and  on  Jay’s  motion  unanimously  approved 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  on  that 
day  was  received  from  congress.  The  passage  of  a 
part  of  Lord  Howe’s  fleet  up  the  Hudson  induced 
the  appointment  by  the  convention  of  a secret 
committee  vested  with  extraordinary  powers,  of 
which  Jay  was  made  chairman,  as  also  of  a fur- 
ther committee  for  defeating  conspiracies  in  the 
state  against  the  liberties  of  America.  The  reso- 
lutions relating  to  this  committee  were  drawn  by 
him:  and  its  minutes,  many  of  which  are  in  his 
hand,  show  the  energy  with  which  it  exercised  its 
powers  by  arrests,  imprisonments,  and  banish- 
ments. and  the  vigorous  system  demanded  by  the 
critical  condition  of  the  American  cause.  The  suc- 
cesses of  the  British  in  New  York,  and  the  retreat 
and  needs  of  Washington’s  army,  had  induced  a 
feeling  of  despondency,  and  Jay  was  the  author  of 
an  earnest  appeal  to  his  countrymen,  which  by  or- 
der of  congress  was  translated  into  German  and 
widely  circulated. 

Jay  drafted  the  state  constitution  adopted  by  the 
convention  of  New  York,  which  met  successively 
at  Harlem,  Kingsbridge.  Philip's  Manor,  White 
Plains.  Poughkeepsie,  and  Kingston.  He  was  ap- 
pointed chief  justice  of  the  state,  holding  his  first 
term  at  Kingston  on  9 Sept.,  1777.  and  acting  also 
in  the  council  of  safety,  which  directed  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  state  and  wielded  an  abso- 
lute sovereignty.  He  was  visited  at  Fishkill,  in 
the  autumn  of  1778,  by  Gen.  Washington  for  a 
confidential  conversation  on  the  invasion  of  Pana- 
da by  the  French  and  American  forces,  which  they 
concurred  in  disapproring,  chiefly  on  the  proba- 
bility that  if  conquered  it  would  bo  retained  by 
France.  Chief-Justice  Jay  was  again  sent  to  con- 
gress on  a sjiecial  occasion,  the  withdrawal  of  Ver- 
mont from  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York,  and  three 
days  after  taking  his  seat  lie  was,  1 Dec.,  1778, 
elected  its  president.  The  next  Septemlier  he 
wrote  his  letter,  in  the  name  of  congress,  on  cur- 
rency ami  finance.  On  27  Sept.,  1778,  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Spain,  and  later  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  negotiate  a jeace.  He  sailed 
with  Mrs.  Jay,  on  20  Oct.,  in  the  American  frigate 
“ Confederacy,”  which,  disabled  bv  a storm,  nut  in- 
to Mart  in  ieo.  whence  they  proceeded  in  the  French 
frigate  “ Aurora,”  which  wrought  them  to  Cadiz. 
22  Jan.,  1780.  Jay,  while  received  with  personal 
courtesy,  found  no  disposition  to  recognize  Ameri- 
can independence,  anil  congress  added  to  the  em- 
barrassing position  of  the  minister  at  a reluctant 
court,  by  drawing  bills  upon  him  for  half  a million 
of  dollars,  on  the  assumption  that  he  would  have 
obtained  a subsidy  from  Spain  before  they  should 
have  become  due.  Jay  accepted  the  bills,  some  of 
which  were  afterward  protested,  the  Spanish  court 
advancing  money  for  only  a few  of  them,  ami  the 
rest  were  afterward  paid  with  money  borrowed  by 
Franklin  from  F’rance. 

While  in  Spain  Jay  was  added  by  congress  to 
the  jieace  commissioners,  headed  by  John  Adams, 
and  at  the  request,  of  Franklin,  on  23  June,  1 782, 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  Franklin  was  alone.  The 

rition  of  the  two  commissioners  was  complicated 
the  fact  that  congress,  under  the  persistent  ur- 
gency of  Luzerne,  the  French  minister  at  Phila- 
delphia, had  materially  modified  the  instructions 
originally  given  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  on  15  June, 
1781,  had  instructed  its  commissioners  “to  make 
the  most  candid  and  confidential  communications 


' upon  all  subjects  to  the  ministers  of  our  generous 
ally,  the  king  of  France:  to  undertake  nothing  in 
I their  negotiations  for  peace  and  truce  without 
their  knowledge  and  concurrence,  and  ultimately 
, to  govern  yourselves  by  their  advice  and  opinion.'* 
Two  arguments  were  used  in  support  of  this  in- 
struction: First,  that  the  king  was  explicitly 
1 pledged  by  his  minister  to  support  the  United 
; States  “in  all  points  relating  to  their  prosperity*'; 
and  next,  that  “ nothing  would  lie  yielded  bv  Great 
Britain  which  was  not  extorted  bv  the  address  of 
France.”  An  interesting  memoir  in  the  French  ar- 
chives, among  the  pu|>crs  under  the  head  of  **  An- 
gletorre.”  shows  that  the  interests  of  France  re- 
quired that  the  ambition  of  the  American  colonies 
“ should  be  checked  and  held  down  to  fixed  limits 
through  the  union  of  the  three  nations,”  England. 
France,  and  Spain.  Before  the  arrival  of  Jay, 

I Franklin  had  had  an  informal  conversation,  first 
with  Grenville,  and  then  with  Mr.  Oswald,  who 
I had  been  sent  by  the  cabinet,  of  Uockingham.  On 
(i  Aug.  Oswald  presented  to  Jay  ami  Franklin  a 
commission  prescribing  the  terms  of  the  enabling 
act,  and  authorizing  him  “to  treat  with  the  colo- 
nies and  with  any  or  either  of  them,  and  any  part 
I of  them,  and  with  any  description  of  men  in  them, 
and  with  any  person  whatsoever,  of  and  concern- 
ing pence,”  etc.  This  document  led  to  a new  com- 
plication in  the  American  commission  by  develop- 
I mg  a material  difference  of  opinion  between  Jay 
I and  Franklin.  When  the  commission  was  submit- 
ted to  Vergenncs,  that  minister  held  that  it  was 
I sufficient,  and  advised  Fitzherl**rt  to  that  effect. 

Franklin  believed  it  “ would  do.”  But  Jay  de- 
| dined  to  treat  under  the  description  of  “colonies” 
i or  on  any  other  than  an  equal  footing.  Oswald 
| adopted  Jay’s  view,  but  the  British  cabinet  did  not, 

| and  Jay's  refusal  to  pro<*eed  soon  staved  the  peace 
| negotiations  of  the  other  powers,  which  Vergennes 
j hail  arranged  should  proceed  together,  each  nation 
; negotiating  for  itself. 

During  Jay’s  residence  in  S|Miin  he  had  learned 
much  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  Bourbon 
I k>1  icv.  and  a memoir  submitted  to  him  by  Kayne- 
| val,  as  his  *•  personal  views  ” against  our  right  to  the 
j boundaries,  an  intercepted  letter  of  Marliois,  secre- 
tary of  legation  at  IMiiladelphia,  against  our  claim 
to  the  fisheries,  and  the  dejwirture  for  England 
with  precautions  for  secrecy  of  Kayoeval  himself, 
the  most  skilful  and  trusted  agent  of  Vergennes, 
convinced  him  that  one  object  of  RaynevaPs  mis- 
sion was  to  prejudice  Shelburne  against  the  Ameri- 
can claims.  As  a prudent  counter-move  to  this 
secret  mission,  Jay  promptly  despatched  Benjamin 
Vaughan,  an  intimate  friend  and  agent  of  Shel- 
burne. to  counteract  Kayneval’s  adverse  influence 
to  the  American  interests.  This  was  done  without 
consultation  with  Franklin,  who  did  not  concur 
with  Jav  in  regard  to  Uayneval's  journey,  and  who 
retained  his  confidence  in  the  French  Court  and 
was  embarrassed  ami  constrained  by  his  instruc- 
tions. It  ap|ienrs  from  “Shelburne's  Life”  that 
Kayneval,  in  his  interview  with  Shelburne  and 
Grantham,  after  discussing  other  questions,  pro- 
I ceeded  to  speak  about  America  : and  “ hero  Kayne- 
i val  played  into  the  hands  of  the  English  ministers, 
expressing  a strong  opinion  against  the  American 
claims  to  the  fisheries  and  the  vallevsof  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Ohio”;  and  that  Vaughan  arrived 
I almost  simultaneously,  bringing  the  “considera- 
tions” prepared  by  Jay,  which  enforced  these 
points:  1.  That,  as 'Britain  could  not  conquer  the 
j United  States,  it  was  for  her  interest  to  conciliate 
them;  2.  That  the  United  States  would  not.  treat 
! except  on  an  equal  footing;  3.  That  it  was  the  in- 
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terest  of  France,  Wul  not  of  England.  to  |*>st pone 
the  acknowledgment  of  independence  to  a general 
pence:  4.  That  n hope  of  dividing  the  fisheries 
with  France  would  lie  futile,  as  America  would 
not  make  |>cace  without  them;  5.  That  any  at- 
tempt to  deprive  the  United  States  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  or  of  that  river  as  a boun- 
dary, would  irritate  America;  6.  That  such  an  at- 
tempt, if  successful,  would  sow  the  seeds  of  war  in 
the  very  treaty  of  peace.  The  disclosure  of  the 
grave  difference  between  the  Americans  and  their 
allies  on  the  term'  of  pence,  with  the  opportunity 
it  afforded  to  England.  consistently  with  the  pride, 
interest,  and  justice  of  (treat  Britain,  and  with  the 
natiomd  jealousy  rtf  France,  seems  to  have  come  to 
the  cabinet  with  the  force  of  a revelation,  ami  its 
effect  upon  their  policy  was  instantaneous  and  com- 
plete. A new  commission  in  the  form  drafted  by 
ay,  authorizing  Oswald  to  treat  with  “ the  United 
States  ” of  America,  was  at  onoe  ordered,  and  Lord 
Shelburne  wrote  to  Oswald  that  they  had  said  and 
done  “everything  which  had  been  desired,”  and 
that  they  had  put  the  greatest  confidence  ever  placed 
in  man  in  the  American  commissioners.  Vaughan 
returned  “joyfully  ” with  the  new  commission  on  27 
Sept.,  and  on  5 Oct.  Jay  hander!  to  Oswald  the  plan 
of  a treaty  including  the  clause*  relating  to  inde-  | 
|H*ndenee,  the  boundaries,  and  the  fisheries,  and  , 
Oswald,  in  enclosing  it  to  his  government,  wrote:  1 
**  I look  u|K»n  the  treaty  as  now  closed.”  The  gnat 
successor  the  English  at  Gibraltar,  however,  which 
determined  the  ministry  to  resist  the  demands  of 
France  and  Spain,  induced  them  to  attempt  some 
mod iflention  of  the  concessions  to  the  Americans,  ; 
even  when  they  had  been  marie  by  Oswald  with  the 
approval  of  the  cabinet.  Stracheyand  Fitzherbert 
were  therefore  ordered  to  assist  Oswald,  ami  on  25 
Oct.  John  Adams  arrived  from  Holland,  where  he 
had  negotiated  a treaty.  He  expressed  to  Frank- 
lin his  entire  approval  of  Jay's  views  ami  action, 
and  Franklin,  at  their  next  meeting  with  Oswald, 
said  to  Jay:  “1  arn  of  your  opinion,  and  will  go 
on  with  these  gentlemen  without  consulting  the 
court”;  and  Jay,  in  writing  to  Livingston,  spoke 
of  their  perfect  unanimity,  and  specially  acknowl- 
edged Mr.  Adams's  services  on  the  eastern  bounda- 
ries  and  Franklin’s  'on  the  subject  of  the  Tories. 
The  pro  visit  mat  articles,  signed  HO  Nov.,  1782,  to 
take  effect  on  a peace  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. were  communicated  to  Vorgcnne*.  who  wrote 
to  Uayneval  in  England  that  the  concessions  of  the 
English  exceeded  all  that  he  had  believed  possible, 
ami  Jtayneval  replied:  “The  treaty  seems  to  me 
like  a dream.”  A new  loan  from  France  to  Ameri- 
ca marked  the  continuance  of  their  good  under-  I 
standing,  and  Hamilton  wrote  to  .Jay  that  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  exceeded  the  anticipations  of 
the  most  sanguine. 

The  violation  of  the  instructions  of  congress  dis- 
pleased a part  of  that  Ixnly.  Mr.  Madison,  who 
had  voted  for  the  instruction,  wrote : “ In  this  busi- 
ness Jay  has  taken  the  lead,  and  proceeded  to  a 
length  of  which  you  can  form  little  idea.  Adams 
lias  followed  with  cordiality.  Franklin  has  been 
dragged  into  it,”  Mr.  Sparks,  in  his  “Life  of 
Franklin."  contended  that  the  violation  of  their 
instructions  by  the  American  commissioners,  in 
concluding  and  signing  their  treaty  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  French  government,  was  “un- 
justifiable.” By  some  error  still  unexplained,  he 
represented  the  correspondence  of  Vorgennes  in 
the  French  archives  a>  disproving  the  suspicions, 
which  it  authoritatively  confirms.  A map  of 
North  America,  given  in  the  *•  Life  of  .Shelburne.” 
showing  “the  (Ntundaries  of  the  United  States, 


Canada,  and  the  Spanish  possessions,  aeconlmg  to 
the  projiosials  of  the  court  of  France,”  shows  that 
obedience  by  the  American  commissioners  to  the 
instruction  to  govern  themselves  by  the  opinion  of 


Vergennes.  would  have  shut,  out  the  United  States 
from  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf,  and  would  have 
deprived  them  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  states  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  the  greater  part  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  tne  whole  of  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  part  of  Minneso- 
ta, and  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  definitive  treaty,  a simple  emLxliment  of 
the  provisional  articles,  for  nothing  more  could  la* 
procured  from  the  cabinet  of  Fox  and  North,  was 
signed  3 Sept.,  1783,  and  Jay  returned  to  New  York 
in  July,  1 78 1,  having  been  elected  by  congress  secre- 
tary for  foreign  affairs,  then  the  most  imf*>rtant 
post  in  the  country,  which  he  held  until  the  est&b- 
lishment  of  the  Federal  government  in  178ft.  In 
that  work  he  luid  taken  a deep  interest  as  is  shown 
by  his  correspondence  with  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson, ami  on  the  formation  of  the  National  consti- 
tution he  joined  Hamilton  and  Madison  in  con- 
tributing to  the  “ Federalist,”  and  published  an 
address  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  in  favor  of 
the  constitution.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
New  York  convention,  w hich,  after  a long  strtiggle, 
adopted  the  constitution  “in  full  confidence ” that 
certain  amendments  would  be  adopted,  and  Jay 
was  appointed  to  write  the  circular  letter  that  se- 
cured the  unanimous  assent  of  the  convention.  On 
the  organization  of  the  Federal  government.  Presi- 
dent Washington  asked  Jay  to  accept  whatever 
place  he  might  prefer,  and  Jay  took  the  office  of 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  when  he  re- 
signed the  | >ost  of  president  of  the  Abolition  society, 
in  17H2  he  consented  to  l>e  a candidate  for  the  gov- 
ernorship of  New  York,  but  the  canvassers  declined 
on  technical  grounds  to  count  certain  votes  given 
for  Jay,  which  would  have  made  a majority  in  his 
favor,  and  Gov.  Clinton  was  declared  elected.  In 
1 7ft4  Jay  was  nominated  by  Washington  as  a special 
envoy  to  Great  Britain,  with  which  our  relations 
were  then  strained,  and  he  concluded  with  Lord 
Grenville  on  15*  Nor..  1704.  the  convention  known 
in  American  history  as  “ Jay's  treaty,”  which  was 
assailed  with  furious  denunciations  by  the  Demo- 
eratic  iNirt  v,  whose  tactics  severely  tested  the  firm- 
ness of  Washington’s  character  and  the  strength  of 
his  administration.  The  treaty  and  its  ratification 
against  an  unexampled  opposition  avoided  a war 
with  Great  Britain.  An  English  opinion  of  the 
treaty,  which  in  America  was  denounced  as  a cotn- 
1 pie te  surrender  to  England,  was  expressed  by  Isml 
1 Sheffield  when,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  rupture 
with  America,  he  wrote,  •*  We  have  now  a complete 
1 opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  that  most  impolitic 
treaty  of  171*4,  when  Lord  Grenville  was  h»  j*»r- 
fectly  duped  by  Jay.”  Fivedavs  before  his  return 
from*  England.  Jay  was  elected  governor  of  New 
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York,  an  office  to  which  he  was  re-elected  in  April, 
17tW.  On  the  clow*  of  his  second  term,  in  1801, 
Jay  declined  a return  to  the  chief  justiceship  of 
the  supreme  court,  to  which  he  was  reappointed 
by  President  Adams,  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  on  his  estate  in  Westchester  county.  N.  Y., 
a property  which  had  descended  to  Mr.  Jay  through 
his  mother,  Mary  Van  Cortlandt.  It  is  situated 
some  forty-five  miles  north  of  New  York  city  about 
midway  between  the  Hudson  river  and  Long  Island 
sound.  The  Bedford  house,  as  the  mansion  is 
called,  is  placed  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the 
whole  beautiful  rolling  region  between  the  two 
great  bodies  of  water.  It  is  now'  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  his  grandson,  John  Jay.  See  illustration 
on  page  410.  The  last  office  that  he  filled  was 
the  presidency  of  the  American  Bible  society. 
Ihtniol  Webster  said  of  him  : “ When  the  spotless 
ermine  of  the  judicial  robe  fell  on  John  Jav.  it 
touched  nothing  less  spotless  than  itself.”  The 
life  of  John  Jay  has  been  written  by  his  son, 
and  also  by  Henry'  B.  Ilenwick  (New  York,  1841). 
See  “The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Jay,”  by  Will- 
iam Whitlock  (New  York,  1H87).  He  married  on 
28  April,  1774,  Sarah  Van  Brugh  Livingston, 
eldest,  daughter  of  Gov.  William  Livingston.  She 
accompanied  her  husband  to  Spun,  and  later 
was  with  him  in  Paris,  where  she  was  a great 
favorite  in  society,  and  they  resided  with  Benja- 
min Franklin  ut  Passy.  John  Adams’s  daughter 
says  of  her  at  this  time : “ Every  person  who  knew 
her  here  bestows  many  encomiums  on  Mrs.  Jay. 
Madame  de  Lafayette  said  she  was  well  acquainted 
with  her,  and  very 
fond  of  her,  aiding 
that  Mrs.  Jay  and  she 
thought  alike,  that 
pleasure  might  lie 
found  abmud.  but 
happiness  only  at 
home  in  the  society 
of  one’s  family  and 
friends."  During  the 
week  of  Washing- 
ton's inauguration  he 
dined  with  the  Jays, 
and  a few  days  later 
Mrs.  Washington  was 
entertained  at  Liber- 
ty hall  bv  Gov.  Liv- 
ingston, Mrs.  Living- 
ston. and  Mrs.  Jay. 
During  the  following 
season  hospitalities 
were  frequently  ex- 
changed between  the 
president  and  the  Jays.  The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Jay 
\*  from  an  original  portrait  painted  by  Robert  K. 
Pine,  and  now'  in  the  possession  of  her  grandson, 
John  Jay. — .John  Jav’s  elder  brother,  James,  Sir, 
•physician,  b.  in  New  York  city,  27  Oct.,  1732;  d.  in 
Springfield.  N.  J.,  20  Oct.,  1815.  He  studied  medi- 
cine, and.  while  visiting  England  in  1762  on  busi- 
ness of  his  own,  was  employed  to  solicit  contribu- 
tions for  King’s  (now  Columbia)  college.  At  this 
time  (25  March,  1763)  he  was  knighted  and  became 
involved  in  a suit  in  chancery  arising  out  of  the 
•Elections  made  for  the  college,  but  he  returned  to 
w York  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Later  he  was 
rumental  in  the  passage  of  the  New  York  act 
‘ainder.  and  during  the  British  occupation  of 
ity  was  confined  in  the  New  York  prison,  but 
t once  released  on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Guy  Carle- 
1 1782.  lie  published  two  pamphlets  (London, 
and  1774)  relative  to  the  collections  made  for 


the  colleges  in  America  and  also  “ Reflections  and 
Observations  on  the  Gout  ” (London,  1772). — John 
Jay’s  eldest  son,  Peter  Augustus,  lawyer,  b.  in 
Elizalicthtown,  N.  J..  24  Jan.,  1776;  d.  in  New 
York  city,  20  Feb.,  1842.  was  graduated  at  Colum- 
bia in  1704,  and  became  his  father's  private  secre- 
tary, and  in  that  capacity  accompanied  him  when 
he  was  sent  as  minister  to  England  in  1704.  On 
his  return  he  studied  law'  and  achieved  a high 
milk  ut  the  New  York  bar.  In  1816  he  was  a 
member  of  the  assembly,  being  active  in  pro- 
moting legislation  for  the  building  of  the  Erie 
canal,  and  with  his  brother  William  introduced 
the  bill  recommending  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
New  York  state.  He  held  the  office  of  recorder  of 
New’  York  city  in  1810-*20,  and  was  a member  of 
the  New  York  constitutional  convention  in  1827. 
Mr.  Jay  was  a trustee  of  Columbia  in  1812-’17,  and 
again  in  1823-’43,  being  chairman  in  1832.  In 
1840— *3  he  was  president  of  the  New  York  histori- 
cal society,  and  he  was  connected  with  several  lit- 
erary and  charitable  societies.  lie  received  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Harvard  in  1831,  and  from 
Columbia  in  1835.  His  great  learning  and  strength 
of  intellect,  his  masterly  masoning,  his  wisdom  and 
his  pre-eminent  moral  excellence,  combined  with 
his  thorough  refinement  and  dignit  y as  a man.  made 
him  a very  marked  and  remarkable  jurist  and 
member  of  society.  Mr.  Jay  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Kent  club,  composed  of  prominent 
members  of  the  l»ar,  and  was  active  in  the  social 
affairs  of  New  York  city. — John  Jay’s  second  son, 
William,  jurist,  b.  in  New  York  city,  16  June, 
1789;  d.  in  Bedford,  N.  Y..  14  Oct.,  1858,  studied 
the  classics  at  Albany  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Elli- 
son, of  Oxford,  England.  Among  his  classmates 
was  James  Fcnimore  Cooper,  with  whom  he  formed 
a life-long  friendship,  and  who  inscribed  to  Jay 
“ Lionel  Lincoln  ” ami  some  of  his  “ Letters  from 
Europe.”  Jay  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1808,  and 
studied  law  with  John  B.  Henry  of  Albany,  but  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  the  profession  by  weak- 
ness of  the  eyes.  He  retired  to  his  father’s  home 
at  Bedford,  and  in  1812  married  Augusta,  daugh- 
ter of  John  McVickar,  a lady  “in  whose  character 
were  blended  all  the  Christian  graces  and  virtues.” 
In  1815  he  published  a “Memoir  on  the  Subject 
of  a General  Bible  Society  for  the  United  .States,” 
and  in  1810  assisted  Elias  Boudinot  and  others  in 
forming  the  American  Bible  society,  of  which  he 
was  for  years  an  active  ami  practical  promoter, 
and  its  principal  champion  against  the  vigorous 
attacks  of  the  nigh-churchmen  led  by  Bishop  Ho- 
bart. The  interest  in  the  controversy  extended  to 
England,  and  Jay’s  numerous  letters  ami  pamphlets 
on  the  subject  have  been  commended  as  models  of 
that  sort  of  warfare.  In  1818  Jay  was  appointed 
to  the  bench  of  Westchester  county  by  Gov.  De 
Witt  (Minton.  His  office  as  first  judge  was  va- 
cated by  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  in 
1821,  but  be  was  subsequently  reappointed,  with- 
out regard  to  politics,  until  he  was  superseded  in 
1843  by  Gov.  Rouckat  the  demand  of  a pro-slavery 
faction.  In  1826,  Jay,  who  in  1819,  during  the 
Missouri  controversy,  hail  written  .strongly  against 
the  extension  of  slavery,  demanding  that  congress 
should  “stand  l>etween  the  living  and  the  dead, 
and  stay  the  plague,”  was  instrumental  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  New  York  legislature  and  of 
congress  to  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  slave- 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  A free  colored 
man,  Gilbert  Horton,  of  Somers,  Westchester  co., 
who  had  gone  to  Washington,  was  there  arrested 
as  a runaway  and  advertised  by  the  sheriff  to  be 
sold  as  a fugitive  slave,  to  pay  his  jail  fees,  un- 
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less  previously  claimed  by  his  master.  Jay  called 
a public  meeting,  which  demanded  the  interpo- 
sition of  Gov.  Dewitt  Clinton.  This  was  prompt- 
ly  given,  Horton  was  released,  and  a petition  cir- 
culated for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the 
District.  The  New 
York  assembly,  by  a 
vote  of  fifty-seven  to 
thirty-nine,’  instruct- 
ed their  representa- 
tives in  congress  to 
vote  for  the  meas- 
ure. Pennsylvania 
passed  a similar  bill, 
and  upon  the  me- 
morial presented  bv 
Gen.  Aaron  Ward, 
the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, after  a 
prolonged  debate,  re- 
ferred the  subject  to 
a special  committee.  In  1828-*!)  the  debate  was 
renewed  in  congress,  and  resolutions  and  petitions 
multiplied,  from  Maine  to  Tennessee. 

Among  Jay’s  writings  at  this  time  were  essays 
on  the  Sabltath  as  a civil  and  divine  institution, 
teinjierancc,  Sunday-schools,  missionary  and  edu- 
cational efforts,  and  nil  essay  on  duelling,  to  which, 
in  1830,  while  the  authorship  was  unknown,  a medal 
was  awarded  by  the  Anti-duelling  association  of 
Savannah,  by  a committee  of  which  Judge  James 
M.  Wayne  and  Gov.  liichard  W.  Haltcrsham  were 
members.  In  1833  he  published  the  44  Life  and 
Writings  of  John  Jay."  Its  careful  sketch  of  the 
peace  negotiation*  of  1782,  and  its  exposition  of 
the  hostility  of  France  to  the  American  claims  was 
questioned  by  Dr.  Sparks,  but  their  accuracy  was 
certified  by  Lord  St.  Helens  (Mr.  Fitzherbert),  and 
has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  Vergennes  corre- 
spondence and  the  “ Life  of  Shelburne."  In  Octo- 
ber, 1832,  President  Jackson  appointed  Judge  Jay  a 
commissioner  to  adjust  all  unsettled  matters  with 
thewestem  Indians;  but  the  appointment,  which  was 
unsolicited,  was  declined.  Judge  Jay  contributed 
a paper  on  the  anti-slavery  movement  to  the  first 
number  of  the  **  Emancipator,"  published  in  New 
Y’ork,  1 May.  1833.  In  October  of  the  same  year 
the  New  York  city  anti-slavery  society  was  formed, 
and  in  December  an  Anti-slavery  convention  met 
at  Philadelphia  to  form  the  American  anti-slavery 
society.  Each  of  these  bodies,  at  Judge  Jay's  sug- 
gestion, disclaimed  the  right  of  congress  to  inter- 
fere with  slavery  in  the  states,  while  claiming  for 
congress  power  to  suppress  the  domestic  slave- 
trade  and  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  territories  under 
its  exclusive  jurisdiction.  The  significance  of  the 
principles  and  action  of  these  societies  is  illustrated 
by  the  interesting  historic  facts:  first,  that  nulli- 
fication in  South  Carolina  in  1832,  when  a medal 
was  struck  inscribed  “John  C.  Calhoun,  First 
President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,”  was  the 
precursor  of  the  secession  of  18)11,  showing  that  the 
pro-slavery  policy  during  the  interval  was  a part 
of  the  secession  scheme;  and  next,  that  the  anti- 
slavery movement,  organized  in  1833  on  strictly 
constitutional  grounds,  culminated  in  the  Republi- 
can party,  by  which  slavery  was  abolished  and  the 
republic  preserved.  The  same  year,  1833,  was  noted 
for  the  persecution  and  trial  in  Connecticut  of  Pru- 
dence Crandall  ((/.  »•.),  and  for  the  decision  of  Judge 
Daggett  that  colored  persons  could  not  be  citizens. 
Judge  Jay's  review  of  that  decision  and  his  able 
enforcement  of  the  opposite  doctrine  were  approv- 
ingly quoted  by  Chancellor  Kent  in  his  “Com- 


mentaries." The  years  1834  and  1835  were  mem- 
ornble  for  the  attempt  to  arrest,  by  threats  and 
violence,  the  expression  of  anti-slaverv  sentiment* 
1 Judge  Jay,  in  a charge  to  the  grand  jury,  called 
their  attention  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of' lawlewrio- 
| lence,  and  charged  them  that  any  law  that  might  be 
passed  to  abridge  in  the  slightest  degree  the  frw- 
' doin  of  speech  or  the  press,  to  shield  any  one  sub- 
ject from  discussion,  would  be  null  and  Void.  He 
' prepared  also,  for  the  American  anti-slavery  society, 
an  address  to  the  public,  restating  their  views  arid 
principles,  which  was  widely  published  throughout 
' America  and  Europe.  In  1884  Judge  Jav  publishtd 
his  •*  Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Tendency  of 
the  American  Colonization  and  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Societies,"  which  was  read  “ by  scholar* 
and  statesmen  and  exerted  a powerful  influence!" 
••The  work.**  wrote  Prof.  BL  Wright,  Jr..  *■!) 
faster  than  it  can  lie  printed,"  and  it  was  presently 
reprinted  in  London.  In  December.  1835.  Prm- 
< lent  Jackson,  in  his  message,  assailed  the  character 
and  design*  of  the  anti-slavery  movement,  accusing 
the  Abolitionists  of  circulating  through  the  mails 
"inflammatory  appeals  addressed  to  the  (Missions 
yf  t he  slaves,  and  calculated  to  stimulate  them  to 
insurrection  and  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war."  and 
! t he  president  suggested  to  congress  a law  forbid- 
I ding  the  circulation  through  tne  mails  of  incen- 
diary documents.  On  28  Dec.  the  executive  com- 
mittee addressed  to  the  president  what  Henry  Wil- 
son called  “an  elaborate  and  dignified  protest  from 
i the  polished  and  pungent  pen  of  Judge  Jav."  de- 
nying his  accusations,  and  offering  to  submit  their 
I publications  to  the  inspection  of  congress. 

Judge  Jay’s  next  work,  “A  View  of  the  Action 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  Behalf  of  Slavery" 
(1837),  made  a deep  impression,  and  hail  a rapid 
sale.  This  was  followed  in  1839  by  a startling 
presentation  of  facts  on  “ The  Condition  of  t he 
Free  People  of  Color  in  the  United  States,"  in  1840 
by  an  adores*  to  the  friends  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty on  the  violation  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  right  of  petition. and  u review  from  hu 
(ten  of  the  ease  of  the  “ Amistad"  negroes  (w« 
Cinque)  was  read  by  John  Ouincy  Adams  in  con- 
gress as  a part  of  his  speech  on  the  subjecL  In 
1842  Judge  Jay  reviewed  the  argument  by  Mr. 
Webster*  on  the  slaves  of  the  "Creole."  The  two 
subjects  to  which  Judge  Jay’s  efforts  wen*  chiefly 
devoted  were  those  of  war  and  slavery.  His  wnt- 
ings  on  the  first,  both  before  and  after  he  Iterate' 
president  of  the  American  peace  society,  hnd  no 
little  influence  at  home  and  abroad.  In  his  volume 
entitled  “ War  and  Peace;  the  Evils  of  the  Kir*' 
with  a Plan  for  securing  the  Last  ” (New  York.  184* 
he  suggested  stipulation  by  treaty  referring  inti  r 
national  disputes t 

obvious  principles  of  national  policy,  and  mb 
to  the  existing  state  of  civilizea  society.  I 
gestion  met  with  the  warm  approval  ' 

St  urge,  the  English  philanthropi»t. 

1 Judge  Jav  at  Bedford  while  tho  work  « 
manuscript,  and  it  wus  embodied  by  V: 
a volume  published  by  him  oil  his  retur 
land.  The  plan  was  heartily  appn 
Cobden,  who  wrote  to  Judge  Jay  2 
eminent  is  prepared  to  insert  an  nrbTV  ‘ 
in  the  (tending  treaties,  I am  pcrsui 

accept 

of  tne  (dan,  arbitration,  after  appi 
sive  peace  congresses  in  Europi 
: 1848,  at  Paris  in  1849,  at  Londar 
tually  recommended  by  Proto* 

| Congress  of  Paris,  held  in  If*** 

I war,  which  protocol  was  u. 
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the  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Austria.  Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey. 
These  governments  declared  their  wish  that  tnc 
states  between  which  any  serious  misunderstanding 
might  arise  should,  before  appealing  to  arms,  have 
recourse,  as  far  as  circumstances  might  allow,  to 
the  good  offices  of  a friendly  power.  The  honor  of 
its  introduction  in  the  congress  belongs  to  Lord 
Clarendon,  whoso  services  had  licen  solicited  by 
Joseph  Sturgo  and  Henry  Richard,  and  it  was  sup- 
ported by  all  of  his  colleagues  in  the  congress.  It 
was  subsequently  referred  to  by  Lord  Derby  as 
worthy  of  immortal  honor.  Lord  Malmsbury  pro- 
nounced it  an  act  “ important  to  civilization  and 
to  the  security  of  the  peace  of  Europe,”  and  it  was 
somewhat  later  approved  by  all  the  other  powers  to 
whom  it  was  referred,  more  than  forty  in  number.  ' 
Among  Judge  Jay’s  other  writings  on  this  sub-  i 
ject  are  his  letter  on  the  “Kossuth  Excitement” 
(1858);  an  address  before  the  American  peace 
society  at  Boston  (1845),  and  a petition  from  the 
society  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  behalf  of  stipulated 
arbitration  (1853).  Perhaps  under  this  head  should 
be  included  his  historic  and  searching  “ Causes  and  . 
Consequences  of  the  Mexican  War  ” (Boston,  1849).  1 
In  1848  Judge  Jay  republished,  with  an  elaborate 
preface,  the  concluding  chapter  of  Bishop  Wilber- 
force’s  “ History  of  the  Church  in  America,"  which 
hail  I wen  announced  by  two  American  publishers 
who  relinquished  the  design  when  it  was  found  to 
contain  a reproof  of  the  American  church  for  its 
course  on  slavery.  This  was  followed  by  a letter 
on  the  same  subject  to  Bishop  Ives,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. “Tho  Calvary  Pastoral,  a Tract  for  the 
Times,”  rebuked  the  attempt  to  convert  the  Episco- 
pal church  into  a popish  church  without  a pope. 
In  1849  appeared  “ An  Address  to  the  Non-Slave- 
holders of  the  South,  on  the  Social  and  Political 
Evils  of  Slavery.”  This  was  in  part  embodied  in 
an  address  to  the  people  of  California  which  was  ! 
effectively  circulated  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish.  In  1850  Judge  Jay  addressed  a 
letter  to  William  Nelson,  on  Clay’s  compromise 
measures;  and  this  was  followed  by  a review  of  ’ 
Mr.  Webster’s  declaration  that  slavery  was  ex- 
cluded from  California  and  New  Mexico  by  the 
law  of  physical  geography.  Subsequent  letters 
and  addresses  included  one  to  Samuel  A.  Elliott, 
in  reply  to  his  apology  for  the  fugitive-slave  bill, 
an  address  to  trie  anti-slavery  Christians  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  1853  several  letters  and  re- 
views of  the  conduct  of  the  American  tract  soci- 
ety in  the  interest  of  slavery.  The  same  year  a 
volume  of  Judge  Jay’s  miscellaneous  writings  on 
slavery  was  published  in  Boston.  In  1854  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Republican  party 
founded  on  the  anti-slavery  principles  that  he  had 
early  advocated.  Of  his  anti-slaverv  labors  Horace 
Greeley  said  : “ As  to  Chief-Justice  Jay,  the  father, 
may  be  attributed,  more  than  to  any  other  man, 
the  abolition  of  negro  bondage  in  this  state  [New 
York],  so  to  Judge  William  Jay,  the  win,  the  future 
will  give  the  credit  of  having  fieenone  of  the  earli- 
est advocates  of  the  modem  anti-slavery  move- 
ments, which  at  this  moment  influence  so  radically 
the  religion  and  the  philanthropy  of  tho  country, 
and  of  having  guided  by  his  writings,  in  a lurge 
measure,  the  direction  which  a cause  so  important 
and  so  conservative  of  the  l**st  and  most  precious 
rights  of  the  jieople  should  take.”  He  left  in 
manuscript  a commentary  on  the  Bible. — Peter 
Augustus’s  son,  John  Clarkson,  physician,  b.  in 
New  York  city,  11  Sept.,  1808.  was  graduated  at 
Columbia  in  1827,  and  at  the  College  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  in  1831.  In  addition  to  his  practice 


of  medicine  he  made  a specialty  of  conchology,  and 
acquired  the  most  complete  and  valuable  collection 
of  shells  in  the  United  States.  This  and  his  costly 
library  on  this  branch  of  science  were  purchased 
by  Catherine  Wolfe  and  presented,  in  memory  of 
her  father,  to  the  American  museum  of  natural 
history,  where  it  is  known  us  the  Jav  collection. 
In  1832  he  became  a member  of  the  Lyceum  of 
natural  history  (now  New  York  academy  of  sciences), 
and  was  its  treasurer  in  1836-*43.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  efforts  that  were  made  during  that 
time  to  obtain  subscriptions  for  the  new  budding, 
and  bon?  the  principal  burden  in  planning  and  su- 
perintending its  construction.  Ho  was  one  of  the 
rounders  of  the  New  York  yacht-club,  and  for 
some  time  its  secretory.  From  1859  till  1880  he 
was  a trustee  of  Columbia  college.  The  shells  col- 
lected by  the  expedition  of  Com.  Matthew  C.  Perry 
to  Japan  were  submitted  to  him  for  examination, 
and  ne  wrote  the  article  on  that  subject  in  the 
government  reports.  Dr.  Jay  was  the  author  of 
“Catalogue  of  Recent  Shells  ” (New  York,  1835) ; 
“ Description  of  New  and  Rare  Shells”  (1830);  and 
later  editions  of  his  catalogue,  in  which  he  enu- 
merates about  11,000  well-marked  varieties,  and  at 
least  7,000  well-established  species. — William’s  son, 
John,  diplomatist,  b.  in  New  York  city,  23  June. 
1817.  was  graduated  at  Columbia  in  183(1,  and  then 
studied  law  in  his  native  city.  After  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  in  1839  he  became  well  known  by 
his  activity  in  opposition  to  slavery,  and  by  his 
advocacy  of  St.  Philip's  colored  church,  which  wan 
admitted  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  convention 
after  a nine  years’  contest.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  Irish  relief  committee  of  1847,  and  was  coun- 
sel for  many  fugitive  slaves,  including  George 
Kirk,  two  Brazilian  slaves  that  were  landed  in 
New  York,  and  the  Lemmons  (see  Arthur,  Ches- 
ter Alan),  also  in  the  noted  Du  Lux  case,  which, 
after  dividing  the  opinions  of  the  judges  of  the 
New  York  courts,  was  tried  before  the  U.  S.  su- 
preme court.  In  1854  he  organized  the  meetings 
at  the  Broadway  tabernacle  that  resulted  in  the 
state  convention  at  Saratoga,  on  10  Aug.,  and  in 
the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  and  the  formation  of 
the  Republican  party  at  Syracuse,  27  Sept.,  1855. 
In  1869  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  Austria,  where 
his  diplomatic  work  included  a naturalization 
treaty,  the  establishment  of  a convention  on  trade- 
marks, and  the  supervision  of  the  U.  S.  commis- 
sion to  the  world’s  fair  of  1873.  He  resigned  and 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  1875,  and  has  since 
resided  in  New  York 
city.  In  1877  he  was 
apj minted  by  Sec.  Sher- 
man chairman  of  the 
commission  known  as 
the  .Jav  commission,  to 
investigate  the  system 
of  the  New  York  cus- 
tom-house. In  1883 
he  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Cleveland  as  the 
Republican  member  of 
the  State  civil  service 
commission,  of  which 
he  is  still  (1887)  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Jay  was 
active  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  American 
geographical  and  sta- 
tistical society,  and  was  long  manager  and  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  New  York  historical  so- 
ciety, and  an  early  member  of  the  Union  League 
club,  and  its  president  in  1860-’70  and  1877. 
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lie  was  also  the  first  president  of  the  Huguenot 
society  organized  in  1885  in  New  York.  In  con- 
nection with  his  political  career,  Mr.  Jay  has  de- 
livered numerous  addresses  on  questions  connected 
with  slavery,  ami  also  bearing  on  its  relation  to 
the  Episcopal  church,  of  which  denomination  he 
is  one  of  the  leaders  among  the  laity.  They  have 
been  printed  as  pamphlets  and  widely  circulated. 
Among  the  most  important  of  them  are  **  The 
Dignity  of  the  Abolition  Cause,  as  com  pared  with 
the  Political  Schemes  of  the  Day  ” (1889);  “Caste 
and  Slavery  in  the  American  Church”  (1843);  “The 
Proxy  Bill  and  the  Tract  Society ” (1850) ; “The 
American  Church  and  the  American  Slave-Trade” 
(1880);  “The  Great  Conspiracy  and  England's 
Neutrality”  (1881);  “America  Free,  or  America 
Slave”;  ami  “The  Memories  of  the  Past  ” (1887). 

JAYNE.  David,  physician,  b.  in  Monroe  county. 
Pa.,  22  July,  1700;  d.  in  Philadelphia  Pa,  5 
March,  1886.  Ho  was  the  son  of  Ebcnexer  Jayne, 
a Baptist  clergyman,  who  was  the  author  of  a 
Baptist  hymn-book,  and  of  various  polemical  es- 
says. The  son  studied  medicine  and  practised  in 
New  Jersey  until  1888,  when  he  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia and  continued  his  professional  work  in 
connection  with  a drug  business.  He  also  began 
the  manufacture  of  medicines,  which  business 
grew  to  large  proportions  and  made  him  wealthy. 
As  early  as  1840  no  began  to  erect  extensive  gran- 
ite and  marble  buildings  in  Philadelphia,  and  he 
continued  to  do  so  till  the  end  of  his  life.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  about  completing  one  of 
the  finest  residences  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Jayne  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  person  to  publish  al- 
manacs as  a means  of  advertising,  and  these  he 
printed  in  all  the  modem  languages  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  including  even  some  of  the  minor  dialects 
of  India. — His  son.  Horace,  scientist,  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia, 5 March,  1859,  was  graduates!  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1879,  in  medicine  in  1882. 
He  subsequently  spent  nearly  two  years  abroad, 
studying  biology  in  the  university  at  Leipsic,  and 
under  Haeckel  at.  Jena.  On  his  return  he  was 
chosen  lecturer  in  biology  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  subsequently  professor  of  ver- 
tebrate morphology  in  the  same  institution,  which 
place  he  now  (1887)  holds.  lie  has  written  “ A 
Revision  of  the  Dermeetid*  of  North  America,” 
“Abnormities  observed  in  North  American  Coleop- 
teru,"  and  “ Origin  of  the  Fittest,” 

JEFFERS,  William  Nicholson,  naval  officer, 
b.  in  Gloucester  county,  N.  J..  6 Oct.,  1824;  d.  in 
Washington.  D.  0.,  23  July.  1888.  He  entered  the 
navy  as  a midshipman,  25  Sept..  1840,  took  j>art  in 
the  capture  of  Upper  California  in  1842,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  war  was  ordered  to 
the  steamer  “ Vixen,”  and  was  present  in  all  the 
naval  actions  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  was 
promoted  to  master  in  June,  1854,  and  commis- 
sioned lieutenant  in  January,  1855.  and  while  in 
command  of  the  “ Water  Witch  ” rescued  the 
S(tanish  steamer  “ Cartagena,”  for  which  service 
the  queen  of  Spain  presented  him  with  a sword. 
He  was  also  present  at  the  engagement  with  the 
fort  at  Paso  de  la  Patna,  which  caused  the  expe- 
dition under  Coin.  Shtibrick  to  Paraguay.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was  on  sick-leave  at 
his  home,  hut  at  once  applied  for  service,  and  was 
detailed  on  ordnance  duty  at  Norfolk.  He  com- 
manded the  “ Philadelphia  ” on  Potomac*  river  in 
April  and  May,  1861,  the  “ Underwriter  ” during 
the  brilliant  operations  in  the  sounds  of  North 
Carolina  during  January  and  February,  1862,  and 
the  “ Monitor  ,rin  the  action  with  Fort  Darling  on 
15  May  of  that  year.  He  was  commissioned  com- 


mander in  March.  1865,  captain  in  July,  1870,  and 
in  April,  1873,  became  chief  of  the  bureau  of  ord- 
nance. He  was  made  commodore,  28  Feb.,  1878, 
and  in  1875  introduced  a system  of  bronze  and 
steel  Imat  howitzers.  In  1878  he  doubled  the  power 
of  the  Dahlgren  11-inch  smooth-bore  by  converting 
it  into  an  8-inch  rifle,  and  the  details  of  a hreach- 
! loading  system  for  every  calibre  up  to  12-inch.  He 
| published  “Short  Methods  in  Navigation”  (1849); 

' “Theory  and  Practice  of  Naval  Gunnery  ” (New 
York,  1850);  “ Inspection  and  Proof  of  Cannon” 
1(1804);  “Marine  Surveying”  (1871);  “Ordnance 
Instructions  for  U.  S.  Navy  ” (1866,  1880).  and  nu- 
| merous  pamphlets  on  naval  subjects. 

I JEFFERSON,  Joseph,  actor,  b.  in  Plymouth. 
England,  in  1774;  d.  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  6 Aug.. 
1832.  Hi*  wp.s  the  son  of  Thomas,  a comedian 
connected  with  Drury  Lane  theatre,  London,  who 
for  some  time  managed  the  play-house  in  Rich- 
mond, England.  Jefferson’s  first  appearance  in 
j the  United  States  was  made  at  the  Federal  street 
j theatre,  Boston,  in  1795.  On  10  Feb..  1 TOG.  be 
joined  the  John  street  company  in  New  York 
city,  continuing  there  until  1803.  Within  the  same 
year  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Chestnut  street  theatre  for  twen- 
ty-seven years,  except  for  brief  visits  to  neigh- 
I siring  cities.  • He  resigned  from  this  post  in 
1832.  In  Philadelphia  his  talent  for  comedy  was 
rated  beyond  that  of  any  other  performer.  Asa 
comedian  his  manner  was  altogether  free  from 
grimace  and  extravagance.  Jefferson's  roles  were 
many,  and  almost  equally  well  sustained. — His 
son,  Joseph,  actor,  b.  in  Philadelphia  in  1804;  d. 
in  Mobile,  Ala.,  24  Nov.,  1842,  was  trained  for  a 
scene-painter,  but  eventually  became  an  actor  and 
manager.  In  1826  he  married  Mrs.  Burke,  a 
j* »pular  stage  vocalist.  From  1835  till  1837  Jeffer- 
son was  connected  with  the  Franklin  and  Niblo’s 
garden  theatres  in  New  York  city.  He  appeared 
at  many  places  during  his  career,  but  attracted 
I little  notice.  His  best  personations  were  old  men’s 
i characters.  The  son  resembled  his  father  in  ap- 
pearance, but,  besides  being  constitutionally  timid 
1 iiefore  an  audience,  he  inherited  none  of  the  lat- 
ter's ability.  He  was  unselfish  and  improvident, 
and  engaged  in  constant  st niggles  for  a livelihood. 
— His  son,  Joseph,  the  third  of  that  name.  b.  in 
Philadelphia.  20  Feb.,  1829,  at  the  age  of  three 
years  figured  as  the  child  in  Kotzebue's  drama  of 
“ Pizarro.  or  the  Death  of  Rolla,”  and  later  repre- 
sented “The  Living  Statues”  at  the  theatre  in 
Washington,  I).  (’.  In  1843,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  tne  lad  joined  a party  of  strolling  players, 
who  made  their  way  through  Texas,  and  during 
the  war  with  Mexico  followed  the  U.  S.  army  into 
Mexican  territory.  On  his  return  to  the  northern 
states  he  was  engaged  to  play  small  parts  at  several 
minor  theatres,  and  unsuccessfully  undertook  to 
conduct  the  dramatic  performances  at  Peale's  mu- 
seum in  Philadelphia.  In  1849  he  married  Miss 
Lockycr,  an  actress,  and  joined  the  company  of 
the  Chatham  street  national  theatre  in  New  York 
city,  taking  a part  in  the  farce  of  “Somebody 
Else.”  Thereafter  he  led  a strolling  company 
through  the  southern  states,  and  for  brief  terms 
managed  the  theatres  in  Savannah.  Ga..  and 
Wilmington,  X.  C.  From  1850  until  1866  Jeffer- 
son was  employed  as  actor  and  stage-manager  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Washing- 
ton. During  the  latter  part  of  1856  he  visited 
Europe  for  bis  health,  and  on  his  return  became 
stage-manager  of  the  theatre  in  Richmond.  Va. 
Up  to  this  time  Jefferson  had  merely  attained  the 
standing  of  a respectable  stock -actor.  In  1857  he 
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an  illustrious  fine  of  lennieil  men.  Jefferson  was 
a haril  student  in  college,  and  at  times  forgot  his 
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begun  his  connection  with  Laura  Keene’s  theatre 
in  New  York  city,  which  lasted  until  185U,  Here 
he  first  came  prominently  before  the  public  on  18 
Oc£.,  1858,  as  Asa  Trenchard  in  **Our  American 
Cousin.”  Laura  Keene's  company  was  one  of  un- 
usual strength,  and  under  admirable  management. 
It  included  besides  herself  William  R.  Blake.  Ed- 
ward A.  Sothern. 
ami  Charles  W. 
Cou ldock,  and  later 
Dion  Boucicault 
and  his  wife,  all  of 
whom,  in  course  of 
time,  became  prom- 
inent.  Young  Jef- 
ferson. in  this  and 
several  other  dram- 
as, fairly  surpassed 
all  his  fellow-act- 
ors. The  case  and 
simplicity  of  his 
method  stood  wide- 
ly apart  from  the 
mannerism  of  his 
surroundings,  and 
it  was  not ioeable 
how,  in  distinction 
from  others  who  nightly  rehearsed  their  parts  with 
studied  inflections  of  speech  and  in  unvarying  atti- 
tudes, his  representations  were  controlled  by  pass- 
ing feelings  and  impressions  that  gave  variety  and 
freshness  to  each  performance.  The  play  ran  for 
more  than  150  nights.  Among  Jefferson's  other 
parts  were  Newman  Noggs  in  “ Nicholas  Nicldeby,” 
Caleb  Plummer  in  **  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.” 
Dr.  Pangloss  in  “The  Heir  at  Law,”  Bob  Acres 
in  “The  Rivals,”  and  Dr.  Ollapod  in  the  “Poor 
Gentleman.”  Later  he  repeated  these  characters 
at  the  Winter  garden  theatre  in  New  York  city  ami 
other  places  as  a star  performer,  with  increas- 
ing popularity.  In  18(50  Jefferson  visited  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  met  with  little  success,  and  soon 
afterward  sailed  for  Australia,  where  he  acted 
four  years  with  reputation  and  profit.  In  Sep- 
tember,  18(55,  against  his  inclination  he  made  his 
debut  in  London  at  the  Adelphi  theatre  in  “ Rip 
Van  Winkle,”  plAying  the  part  with  success  for 
more  than  150  nights.  He  also  appeared  in  Man- 
chester and  other  large  cities,  returning  to  the 
United  States  in  1860,  After  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  married,  in  1867.  to  Miss 
Sarah  Warren.  Since  then  his  performances  have 
included  a few  favorite  parts,  of  which  “ Rip  Van 
Winkle  ” is  the  principal  one.  For  over  twenty 
years  this  drama  has  been  played  in  almost  every 
city  of  the  United  States.  It  has  yielded  Dion 
Boucicault.  the  playwright,  in  purchase-money  and 
royalties,  about  $25,000.  Several  dramatizations 
of  Irving's  story  had  been  attempted  at  different 
times,  and  played  both  in  this  country  ami  in  Eng- 
land. notably  that,  of  James  II.  Hacliett,  but  none 
of  them  held  the  stage.  In  18(50  Jefferson  played 
in  one  of  these  old  versions  at  the  Winter  gartlen 
theatre  in  New  York  city.  While  he  was  in  London 
the  American  actor  arranged  with  Boucicault  for 
an  entire  reconstruction  of  the  dmnm,  selecting 
the  l>est  situations  from  all  the  old  renderings,  and 
coupling  his  own  suggestions  with  the  playwright's 
* skill  and  experience.  In  retirement  Jefferson's 
pastime*  are  those  of  an  angler  ami  painter.  Some 
of  his  landscapes  in  oil  bid  fair  to  uttract  public 
attention.  His  summers  are  spent  on  a farm  in 
New  Jersey,  his  midwinters  at  his  sugar-plantation 
on  the  Bayou  Teche,  Li.  At  present  (1887)  he  is 
writing  an  autobiography. 


JEFFERSON,  Thomas,  third  president  of  the 
United  States,  b.  in  Shadwell,  Albemarle  co.,  Va., 
2 April.  1743;  d.  at  Monlioello,  in  the  same  coun- 
ty, 4 July,  1826.  His  father  was  Peter  Jefferson, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  thirty  slaves,  tilled  a tobacco 
and  wheat  farm  of  1,000  acres;  a man  physically 
strong,  a good  mathematician,  skilled  in  surveying, 
fond  of  standard  literature,  and  in  polities  a Brit- 
ish Whig.  Like  his  fathers  before  him,  Peter 
Jefferson  was  a justice  of  the  peace,  a vestryman  of 
his  parish,  and  a member  of  the  colonial* legisla- 
ture. The  first  of  the  Virginia  Jeffenwms,  who 
were  of  Welsh  extraction,  was  a member  of  the 
Virginia  legislature  of  1619,  noted  as  the  first  legis- 
lative body  ever  convened  on  the  western  conti- 
nent. Peter  married  in  1738  Jane,  daughter  of 
Isham  Randolph,  a wealthy  and  conspicuous  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  that  name.  Df  their  ten 
children,  Thomas  was  the  third,  born  in  a plain, 
spacious  farm-house,  traces  of  which  still  exist. 
He  inherited  a full  measure  of  his  father's  bodily 
strength  and  stature,  both  having  been  esteemed 
in  their  prime  the  strongest  men  of  their  county. 
He  inherited  also  his  father’s  inclination  to  lil>eral 
politic*,  his  taste  for  literature,  and  his  aptitude 
for  mathematics.  Peter  Jefferson  diet!  in  1757, 
when  his  son  Thomas  was  fourteen  years  of  age. 
On  his  death-bed  he  left  an  injunction  that  the 
education  of  his  son,  already  well  advanced  in  a 
preparatory  school,  should  be  completed  at  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  a circumstance  which 
his  son  always  remembered  with  gratitude,  saying 
that  if  he  had  to  choose  between  the  education 
and  the  estate  his  father  left  him,  he  would  choose 
the  education.  His  schoolmates  reported  that  at 
school  he  was  noted  for  good  scholarship,  industry, 
and  shyness.  Without  leaving  his  father's  land 
he  could  shoot  turkeys,  deer,  foxes,  and  other 
game.  His  father  in  his  last  hours  had  specially 
charged  his  mother  not  to  permit  him  to  neglect 
the  exercise  requisite  for  health  and  strength;  but 
the  admonitiou  was  scarcely  necessary,  for  the 
youth  was  a keen  hunter  and  had  been  taught  by 
his  father  to  swim  his  horse  over  the  Rivanna,  a 
tributary  of  the  James,  which  flowed  by  the  estate. 
The  Jefferson*  were  a musical  family;  the  girls 
sang  I he  songs  of  the  tune,  and  Thomas,  practis- 
ing the  violin  assiduously  from  boyhood,  became 
an  excellent  performer.  At  seventeen,  when  he 
entered  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  he  was 
tall,  raw-boned,  freckled,  and  sandy-haired,  with 
large  feet  and  hands,  thick  wrists,  and  prominent 
cheek-bones  and  chin.  His  comrades  described 
him  as  far  from  handsome,  a fresh,  heulthy-looking 
youth,  very  erect,  agile,  and  strong,  with  something 
of  rusticity  in  his  air  and  demeanor.  The  college 
was  not  then  efficient  nor  well  equipped,  but  there 
was  one  true  educator  connected  with  it.  Dr.  Will- 
iam Small,  of  Scotland,  professor  of  mathematics. 
Jefferson  gratefully  remembered  him  as  an  ardent 
student  of  science,  who  possessed  a happy  talent  for 
communicating  knowledge^  man  of  agreeable  man- 
ners and  enlightened  mind.  He  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  in  his  autobiography  that  his  coming  under 
the  influence  of  Dr.  Small  “probably  fixed  the 
destinies  of  my  life.”  The  learned  and  genial 
professor  became  attached  to  his  receptive  pupil, 
made  him  the  daily  companion  of  his  walks,  and 
gave  him  those  views  of  the  connection  of  the 
sciences  and  of  the  system  of  things  of  which  man 
i*  a j*art  which  then  prevailed  in  the  advanced 
scientific  circle*  of  Europe.  Prof.  Small  was  a 
friend  of  the  poet  Erasmus  Darwin,  progenitor  of 
an  illustrious  line  of  learned  men.  Jefferson  was 
a hard  student  in  college,  and  ut  times  forgot  his 
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father's  dying  injunction  as  to  exercise.  He  kept  ' to  wait  for  business.  His  first  account-book, 
horses  at  Williamsburg,  but  as  his  love  of  knowl-  1 which  still  exists,  shows  that  in  the  first  year  of 
edge  increased  his  rides  became  shorter  and  less  his  practice  he  was  employed  in  sixty-eight  cases 
frequent,  and  even  hi*  beloved  violin  was  neglected,  before  the  general  court  of  the  province,  besides 
There  was  a time,  as  he  remembered,  when  he  county  and  office  business.  Fie  was  an  accurate, 
studied  fifteen  hours  u day.  Once  a week  the  painstaking,  and  laborious  practitioner,  and  his 
lieutenant-governor,  Francis  Fauquier,  had  a musi-  business  increased  until  he  was  employed  in  nearly 
cal  party  at  the  “ palace,''  to  which  the  guests,  in  five  hundred  cases  in  a single  year,  which  yielded 
the  good  old  stvie  of  that  century,  brought  their  , an  average  profit  of  about  one  pound  sterling  each, 
instruments.  Jefferson  was  always  present  at  He  was  not  a fluent  nor  a forcible  speaker,  and  his 
these  parties  with  his  violin,  and  participated  in  voice  soon  became  husky  as  he  proceeded;  but 
the  concert,  the  governor  himself  being  also  a James  Madison,  who  heanl  him  trv  a cause,  reports 
performer.  From  Fauquier,  a man  of  the  world  that  he  acquitted  himself  well,  and  spike  fluently 
of  the  period,  he  learned  much  of  the  social,  politi-  enough  for  his  purpose.  He  loved  the  erudition 
cal,  and  parliamentary  life  of  the  Old  World.  | of  the  law,  and  attached  great  importance  to  the 
George  Wythe,  afterward  chancellor,  was  then  a laws  of  a country  as  the  tiest  source  of  its  history, 
voung  lawyer  of  Williamsburg.  He  was  one  of  the  It  was  he  who  suggested  and  promoted  the  cullec- 
highly  gifted  men  that  frequented  the  governor's  ! tion  of  Virginia  laws  known  as  “Henning's 
table,  and  contributed  essentially  to  the  forming  of  | Statutes  at  Large.”  to  which  he  contributed  the 
Jefferson's  mind.  | most  rare  and  valuable  part  of  the  contents.  lie 

On  his  graduation,  Jefferson  entered  upon  the  practised  law  for  nearly  eight  years,  until  the  Revo- 
studv  of  law,  under  the  guidance  of  George  I lutionary  contest  summoned  him  to  other  labors. 
Wythe.  As  his  father's  estate  was  charged  with  , His  public  life  began  11  May,  1769.  when  he 
the  maintenance  of  a large  family,  a profession  1 took  his  seal  as  a member  of  the  Virginia  house  of 
was  necessary  to  the  student,  and  he  entered  upon  burgesses,  Washington  lieing  also  a member.  Jef- 
his  prejiaration  for  the  bar  with  all  his  energy  and  ' ferson  was  then  twenty-six  years  old.  On  becoro- 
resolution.  On  coming  of  age.  in  April,  17(U,  he  ing  a public  man  he  made  a resolution  “never  to 
assumed  the  management  of  the  estate,  and  was  j engage,  while  in  public  office,  in  any  kind  of  en- 
ap)H>inted  to  two  of  his  father's  offices — justice  of  terprise  for  the  improvement  of  my  fortune,  nor  to 
the  jieaee  and  vestryman.  He  gave  much  atten-  ! wear  any  other  character  than  that  of  a farmer.” 
tion  to  the  cultivation  of  his  lands,  and  remained  At  the  close  of  his  public  career  of  nearly  half  a 
always  an  attentive,  zealous,  and  improving  farmer.  1 century  he  could  say  that  he  had  kept  this  rvsolu- 
He  attached  importance  all  his  life  to  the  fact  that  1 tion,  and  he  often  found  the  benefit  of  it  in  being 
his  legal  training  was  based  upon  the  works  of  able  to  consider  public  questions  free  from  the  bias 
Lord  Coke,  of  whom  he  said  that  “a  sounder  Whig  I of  self-interest.  This  session  of  the  hurges»ses  was 
never  wrote,  nor  one  of  profounder  learning  in  the  | short.  On  the  third  day  were  introduced  the  fa- 
orthodox  doctrines  of  the  British  constitution,  or  inous  four  resolutions,  to  the  effect  that  thecolo- 
in  what  were  called  British  liberties.”  It  was  nies  could  not  be  lawfully  taxed  by  a bodv  in  whirh 
hi*  settled  conviction  that  the  early  drill  of  the  I they  were  not  represented,  and  that  they  mijfht 
colonial  law’vers  in  “Coke  upon  Lyttleton”  pro-  concur, co-operate,  and  practically  unite  in  seeking 
pared  them  for  the  |>art  they  took  in  resisting  the  ' a redress  of  grievances.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the 
unconstitutional  acts  of  the  British  government.  I session  the  royal  governor.  Lord  Botetourt,  dis- 
lawyers  formed  by  Coke,  he  would  sav,  wen*  all  't  solved  the  house ; lint  the  members  speedily  re* 
gjHid  Whigs;  but  from  the  time  that  lllaekstone  : assembled  in  the  great  room  of  the  Raleigh  tavern, 
became  the  leading  text-book  " the  profession  be-  1 where  similar  resolutions,  with  others  more  point- 
gnn  to  slide  into  Toryism.”  His  own  study  of  ed,  were  passed.  The  decency  and  firmness  or  these 
Coke  led  him  to  extend  his  researches  into  the  [ proceedings  had  their  effect.  Before  many  months 
origins  of  British  law,  and  led  him  also  to  the  | fiad  passed  the  governor  summoned  the  assembly 
rejection  of  the  maxim  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  that  and  greeted  them  with  the  news  that  parliament 
Christianity  is  parcel  of  the  laws  of  England.  His  i had  abandoned  the  system  of  taxing  the  colo- 
youthful  treatise  on  this  complex  and  difficult  point  | nies — a delusive  statement,  which  he.  however, 
shows  us  at  once  the  minuteness  and  the  extent  of  fully  believed  himself  authorized  to  make.  Amid 
his  legal  studies.  While  he  was  a student  of  law.  1 the  joy — too  brief — of  this  supposed  change  of 
he  was  an  eye-witness  of  those  memorable  , policy,  Jefferson  made  his  first  important  speech 
scenes  in  the  Virginia  legislature  which  followed  in  the  house,  in  which  he  advocated  the  n'jwiil  of 
the  passage  of  the  stamp-act.  He  was  present  as  the  law  that  obliged  a master  who  wished  to  free 
a spectator  in  the  house  when  Patrick  Henry  rend  1 his  slaves  to  send  them  out  of  the  colony.  The 
his  five  resolutions,  written  upon  a blank  leaf  torn  motion  was  promptly  rejected,  and  the  mover,  Mr. 
from  a “Coke  upon  Lyttleton,”  enunciating  the  Bland,  was  denounced  as  an  enemv  to  his  country, 
principle  that  Englishmen  living  in  America  had  | On  1 Jan.,  1 772.  Jefferson  married  Mrs.  Martha 
all  the  rights  of  Englishmen  living  in  England,  j Skelton,  a beautiful  and  childless  voung  wide*, 
the  chief  of  which  was,  that  they  could  only  lx?  daughter  of  John  Wayles.  a lawver  In  large  p re- 
laxed by  their  own  representatives.  When  he  was  : tire  at  the  Williamsburg  liar,  llis  new  house  at 
an  old  man,  seated  at  his  table  at  Monticcllo.  he  Monticello,  a view  of  which  is  given  on  page 
loved  to  speak  of  that  great  day,  and  to  describe  410.  was  then  just  habitable,  und  he  took  his 
the  thrill  and  ecstasy  of  the  moment  when  the  1 wife  home  to  it  u few  days  after  the  cerrmony. 
wonderful  orator,  interrupted  by  cries  of  “Treason,”  : Next  year  the  death  of  his  wife's  father  brought 
uttered  the  well-known  words  of  defiance:  “If  this  them  a great  increase  of  fortune — 40,000  acres  of 
lx*  treason,  make  the  most  of  it!”  Early  in  1707,  land  and  135 slaves, which, when  the  encumbrances 
alnmt  his  twenty-fourth  birthday,  Jefferson  was  were  discharged,  doubled  Jefferson’s  estate.  Be 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Virginia,  and  entered  at  I was  now  a fortunate  man  indeed:  opulent  in  hi» 
once  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Con-  circumstances,  happily  married,  and  soon  « father, 
ncctod  through  his  father  with  tne  yeomen  of  the  1 We  see  him  busied  in  the  most  pleasing  kinds  of 
western  counties,  and  through  his  mother  with  the  , agriculture,  laying  out  gardens,  introducing  new 
wealthier  planters  of  the  eastern,  he  hail  not  long  | prtxlueta,  arranging  his  farms,  completing  and 
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furnishing  his  house,  and  making  every  effort  to 
eonvert  his  little  mountain,  covered  with  primeval 
forest,  into  an  agreeable  and  accessible  jwirk.  Af- 
ter many  experiments  he  domesticated  almost  ever)' 
tree  and  shrub,  native  and  foreign,  that  could  sur- 
vive the  Virginia  winter.  The  contest  with  the 
king  was  soon  renewed,  and  the  decisive  year,  1774, 
opened.  It  found  Thomas  Jefferson  a thriving  and 
busy  young  lawyer  and  farmer,  not  known  beyond 
Virginia;  but  when  it  closed  he  was  a person  of 
note  among  the  jwit riots  of  America,  and  was  pro- 
scribed in  England.  It  was  he  who  prepared  the 
“ Draught  of  Instructions”  for  Virginia’s  Delega- 
tion to  the  Congress  which  met  at  Philadelphia 
in  September.  That  congress,  he  thought,  should 
unite  in  a solemn  address  to  the  king:  but  they 
should  speak  to  him  in  a frank  and  manly  wav.  in- 
forming him,  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  an  empire 
governed  by  many  legislatures,  that  one  of  those 
legislatures — namely,  the  British  parliament — had 
encroached  upon  the  rights  of  thirteen  others. 
They  were  also  to  say  to  the  king  that  he  was  no 
more  than  the  chief  officer  of  the  people,  apjiointed 
by  the  laws  and  circumscribed  with  definite  powers. 
He  also  spoke,  in  this  very  radical  draught,  of 
“the  late  deposition  of  his  majesty,  King  Charles, 
bv  the  Commonwealth  of  England  ” as  a thing  ob- 
viously right.  He  maintained  that  the  parliament 
of  Virginia  had  as  much  right  to  pass  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  people  of  England  as  the  Brit- 
ish legislature  hail  to  pass  laws  for  the  government 
of  the  people  of  Virginia.  “Can  any  one  reason 
be  assignee,”  he  asked,  “ why  a hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  electors  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain 
should  give  law  to  four  millions  in  the  states  of 
America!”  The  draught,  indeed,  was  so  radical 
on  every  point  that  it  seemed  to  the  ruling  British 
mind  of  that  tiny  metre  insolent  burlesque.  It  was 
written,  however,  by  Jefferson  in  the  most  modest 
and  earnest  spirit,  showing  that,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one.  his  radical  opinions  were  fully  formed,  , 
and  their  expression  was  wholly  unqualified  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  beyond  the  sea.  This 
draught,  though  not  accepted  by  the  convention, 
was  published  in  a pamphlet,  copies  of  which  were 
sent  to  England,  wnere  Edmuim  Burke  caused  it 
to  be  republished  with  emendations  and  additions 
of  his  own.  It  pnieured  for  the  author,  to  use  his 
own  language,  “the  honor  of  having  his  name  in- 
serted in  a long  list  of  proscriptions  enrolled  in 
a bill  of  attainder.”  The  whole  truth  of  the  con- 
troversy was  given  in  this  pamphlet,  without  any 
politic  reserves. 

In  March,  1775,  Jefferson,  who  had  been  kept  at, 
Monticello  for  some  time  by  illness,  was  in  Rich- 
mond a*  a mernl>erof  the  convention  which  assem- 
bled in  the  parish  church  of  St.  John  to  consider 
what  course  Virginia  should  take  in  the  crisis.  It 
was  as  u member  of  this  is»dy  that  Patrick  Henry, 
to  an  audience  of  150  persons,  sjK»ke  the  prophetic 
words  in  solemn  tones  as  the  key  to  the  enigma : 

“ We  must  fight ! The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from 
the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  re- 
sounding anus.”  These  sentences,  spoken  twenty- 
seven  days  before  the  affair  of  Lexington,  con- 
vinced the  convention,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Vir- 
ginia should  arm.  A committee  of  thirteen  was 
appointed  to  arrange  a plan,  among  the  members 
or  which  were  Patrick  Henry,  George  Washington, 
Richard  Henry  Lee.  Benjamin  Harrison,  ihesjteuk- 
•r.  Edmund  Pendleton,  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 
The  plan  I hey  agreed  upon  was  this:  The  popu- 
lous counties  to  raise  and  drill  infantry  compa- 
nies; the  other  counties  horsemen,  and  both  to 
wear  the  hunting-shirt,  which  Col.  Washington 
vol.  in. — 27 


told  them  was  the  best  field-uniform  he  knew  of. 
The  last  uct  of  this  convention  was  to  appoint  that, 
in  case  a vacancy  should  occur  in  the  delegation  of 
Virginia  to  congress,  Thomas  Jefferson  should  sup- 
ply the  place.  A vacancy  occurred,  and  on  20 
June,  1775,  the  day  on  which  Washington  received 
his  commission  as  eommaiider-in-ehief,  Jefferson 
reuched  Philadelphia,  and  took  his  seat  the  next 
morning  in  congress.  Before  the  sun  set  that  day 
congress  received  news  of  the  stirring  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill. 

Jefferson  was  an  earnest,  diligent,  and  useful 
member  of  the  congress.  John  Adams,  his  fellow- 
member,  describes  him  as  “so  prompt,  frank,  ex- 
plicit, ami  decisive  U|M>n  committees  and  in  con- 
versation that  he  noon  seized  upon  my  heart.” 
His  readiness  in  composition,  his  profound  knowl- 
edge of  British  law,  and  his  innate  love  of  freedom 
and  justice,  gave  him  solid  standing  tn  the  body. 
On  his  return  to  Virginia  he  was  re-elected  by  u 
majority  that  placed  him  third  in  the  list  of  seven 
members.  After  ten  days’  vacation  at  home, 
where  he  then  hail  a house  undergoing  enlarge- 
ment, and  a household  of  thirty-four  whites  and 
eighty-three  blacks,  with  farms  in  three  counties 
to  superintend,  he  returned  to  congress  to  take  his 
part  in  the  events  that  led  to  the  complete  and 
formal  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother- 
country.  In  -May,  1770,  the  news  reached  congress 
that  tfic  Virginia  convention  were  unanimous  for 
independence,  and  on  7 Juno  Richard  Henry  Lee 
obeyed  the  instructions  of  the  Virginia  legislature 
by  moving  that  independence  should  be  declared. 
On  10  June  a committee  of  five  was  apfM»iuted  to 
prejwre  a draught  of  the  Declaration — Jefferson, 
Franklin,  John  Adams,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Rob- 
ert R.  Livingston.  Mr.  Jefferson,  being  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  was  naturally  asked  to 
write  the  document.  He  then  lived  near  what  is 
now  tiie  corner  of  Market  and  Seventh  streets. 
The  paper  was  written  in  a room  of  the  second 
floor,  upon  a little  writing-desk  three  inches  high, 
of  his  own  contriving,  which  still  exists.  Congress 
subjected  his  draught  to  a severe  and  prolonged 
revision,  making  many  suppressions. additions. and 
alterations,  most  of  whicn  were  improvements. 
One  passage  was  suppressed  in  which  in*  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  w'ounued  feelings  of  the  American 
jieople  in  being  so  unworthily  treated  l»y  brethren 
and  fellow-citizens.  The  document  was  debated 
In  congress  on  2,  3,  and  4 July.  Thursday,  the 
4th,  was  a warm  day,  and  the  members  in  the  af- 
ternoon became  weary  and  impatient  with  the  long 
strain  u pon  their  nerves.  Jefferson  used  to  relate 
with  much  merriment  that  the  final  vote  upon  the 
Declaration  was  hastened  by  swarms  of  flies,  which 
came  from  a neighboring  stable,  and  added  to  the 
discomfort  of  the  meinliers.  A few  days  afterward 
he  was  one  of  a committee  to  devise  a seal  for  the 
new-tinrn  power.  Among  their  suggestions  (and 
this  was  the  only  one  accepted  by  congress)  was 
the  best  legend  ever  appropriated,  K pluribus 
unum,  a phrase  that  had  served  as  a motto  on 
tiie  cover  of  the  “Gentleman's  Magazine”  for 
many  years.  It  was  originally  borrowed  from  u 
humorous  poem  of  Virgil's. 

Having  thus  linked  his  name  iuqierishably  with 
the  birthday  of  the  nation,  Jefferson  resigned  his 
seat  in  congress,  on  the  ground  that  the  health  of 
his  wife  and  the  condition  of  his  household  made 
his  presence  in  Virginia  indisiiensablc.  He  had 
also  been  again  elected  a member  of  the  Virginia 
, legislature,  and  his  heart  was  set  upon  tiie  work  of 
purging  the  statute-books  of  unsuitable  laws,  and 
, bringing  up  Virginia  to  the  level  of  the  Declare- 
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tion.  He  had  formed  a high  conception  of  the 
excellence  of  the  New  England  governments,  and 
wished  to  introduce  into  his  native  state  the  local 
institutions  that  had  enabled  those  states  to  act 
with  such  efficiency  during  the  war.  After  some 
stay  at  home  he  entered  upon  this  work  at  Will- 
iamsburg, where.  Oct*  1776,  a messenger  from 
congress  informed  him  that  he  had  been  elected 
joint  commissioner,  with  Franklin  and  Deane,  to 
represent  the  L’nited  States  at  Paris.  After  three 
days  of  consideration,  he  resisted  the  temptation 
to  go  abroad,  feeling  that  his  obligations  to  his 
family  and  his  state  made  it  his  duty  to  remain  at 
home*  In  reorganizing  Virginia,  Jefferson  and 
his  friends  struck  first  at  the  system  of  entail, 
which,  after  three  weeks’  earnest  debate,  was  to- 
tally destroyed,  so  that  all  property  in  Virginia 
was*  held  in  fee  simple  and  could  be  sold  for  debt. 
He  next  attempted,  by  a short  and  simple  enact- 
ment, to  abolish  the  connection  lx* tween  church 
and  state.  He  wax  able  to  accomplish  but  a small 
portion  of  this  reform  at  that  session,  but  the  work 
was  begun,  and  nine  years  later  the  law  drawn  by 
Jeffenon,  entitled  “An  Act  for  establishing  Re- 
ligious Freedom,”  completed  the  severance.  This 
triumph  of  equal  rights  over  ancient  prejudices 
and  restriction  Jefferson  always  regarded  as  one  of 
his  most  iinjKirtant  contributions  to  the  happiness 
of  his  country.  Some  of  his  utterances  on  this 
subject  have  passed  into  familiar  proverbs:  “Gov- 
ernment has  nothing  to  do  with  opinion,”  “Com- 
pulsion makes  hypocrites,  not  converts,*’  “ It  is 
error  alone  which  needs  the  support  of  govern- 
ment; truth  can  stand  by  itself.”  It  was  he  who 
drew'  the  bill  for  establishing  courts  of  law  in  the 
state,  and  for  prescribing  their  jK»wers  and  meth- 
ods. It  was  lie  also  who  caused  the  removal  of 
the  capital  to  Richmond.  He  carried  the  bill  ex- 
tirpating  the  principle  of  primogeniture.  It  was 
the  committee  of  which  he  was  chairman  that 


abolished  the  cruel  |>eiialtiex  of  the  ancient  code, 
and  he  made  a most  earnest  attempt  to  establish  a 
system  of  public  education  in  the  state.  During 
t wo  years  he  and  his  colleagues,  Hamilton,  Wythe, 
Mason,  and  Francis  Light  foot  Lee,  toiled  at  the 
reconstruction  of  Virginia  law,  during  which  they 
accomplished  all  that  was  then  possible,  besides 
proposing  many  measures  that  were  passed  at  a 
later  day.  He  could  write  to  I)r.  Franklin  in 
1777  that  the  |>eople  of  Virginia  hod  “ laid  aside 
the  monarchical  and  taken  up  the  republican  gov- 
ernment wit  h as  much  ease  as  would  nave  attended 
their  throwing  off  an  old  and  putting  on  a new 
suit  of  clothes?*  It  was  Jefferson  and  his  friends 
who  wrought  this  salutary  change,  and  they  were 
able  to  eiTi?ct  it  because,  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  war,  Virginia  was  almost  exempt 
from  disturbance.  In  the  spring  of  1779,  when 
Burgoyne’s  army,  as  prisoners  of  war,  were  en- 
cami>ed  near  Monticello,  Jefferson  was  assiduous 
in  friendly  attentions  both  to  the  British  and  the 
Hessians,  throwing  open  his  house  and  grounds  to 
them,  and  arranging  many  agreeable  concerts  for 
their  entertainment.  A British  captain,  himself  a 
good  violinist,  who  played  duets  with  Jefferson  at 
this  time,  told  tho  late  Gen.  John  A.  Dix,  of  New 
York,  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  liest  Ama- 
teur ho  had  ever  heard. 

In  January,  1779,  riioAirgmia  legi>luturo elect ed 
JefTerx>n  gov.-ruor  '•**<*.  t'  '"Weed  Patrick 
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the  same  time  to  send  all  possible  supplies  to  the 
support  of  Gen.  Gates  in  nis  southern  campaign. 
The  western  Indians  were  a source  of  constant 
solicitude,  and  they  were  held  in  check  by  that 
brave  and  energetic  neighbor  of  Gov.  Jeffer*«n. 
George  Rogers  Clarke.  The  British  and  Hessian 

1>ruoners  also  had  to  be  supplied  and  guarded, 
n the  midst  of  his  first  anxieties  he  began  the 
reorganization  that  he  had  long  desired  of  the 
College  of  William  and  Mar}-.  Soon,  however,  his 
attention  was  wholly  absorbed  by  the  events  of  the 
war.  On  16  Aug..  1780,  occurred  the  disastrous 
defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden,  which  destroyed  in  a 
day  all  that  Jefferson  had  toiled  to  accumulate  in 
warlike  material  during  eight  agonizing  weeks. 
On  the  last  day  of  1780,  Arnold’s  fleet  of  twenty- 
seven  sail  anchored  in  Chesafieake  bay,  and  Arnold, 
with  nine  hundred  men.  fanetrated  as  far  as  Rich- 
mond; but  Jefferson  had  acted  with  so  much 
promptitude,  and  was  so  ably  seconded  by  the 
county  militia,  that  the  traitor  held  Richmond  but 
twenty-three  hours,  and  escaped  total  destruction 
only  through  a timely  change  in  the  wind,  which 
bore  him  down  the  river  with  extraordinary  swift- 
ness. In  five  days  from  the  first  summons  twenty- 
five  hundred  militia  were  in  pursuit  of  Arnold. and 
hundreds  more  were  coming  in  every  hour.  For 
eighty-four  hours  Gov.  Jefferson  was  almost  con- 
tinuously in  the  saddle;  and  for  many  mouths 
after  Arnold’s  first  repulse,  not  only  the  governor, 
but  all  that  Virginia  had  left  of  manhood,  re- 
sources, and  credit,  were  absorlied  in  the  contest. 
Four  times  in  the  spring  of  1781  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  was  obliged  to  adjourn  and  fly  before  the 
approach  or  the  threat  of  an  enemy.  Monticello 
was  captured  by  a troop  of  horse,  and  Jeffenon 
himself  narrowly  escaped.  Cornwallis  lived  for 
ten  days  in  the  governor’s  house  at  Elk  Hill  a 
hundred  miles  down  the  James,  where  he  de- 
stroyed all  the  growing  crops,  burned  the  lams 
carried  off  the  horses,  killed  the  colts,  and  took 
away  twenty-seven  slaves.  During  the  public  dis- 
asters of  that  time  there  was  the  usual  a is  position 
among  a portion  of  the  people  to  cast  the  blame 
upon  the  administration,  and  Jefferson  himself 
was  of  the  opinion  that,  in  such  a desperate  crisis, 
it  was  best  that  the  civil  and  the  military  power 
should  be  intrusted  to  the  same  hand.  He  therefore 
declined  a re-election  to  a third  term,  and  induced 
his  friends  to  support  Gen.  Thomas  Nelson,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  militia,  who  was  elected. 
The  capture  of  Cornwallis  in  Novenilier,  1781, 
Atoned  for  all  the  previous  suffering  and  disaster. 
A month  later  Jefferson  rose  in  hi*  place  in  the 
legislature  and  declared  his  readiness  to  answer 
any  charges  that  might  be  brought  against  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  government;  but  no  one  re- 
s ponded.  After  a pause,  a member  offend  a reso- 
lution thanking  him  for  his  impartial,  upright,  and 
attentive  discharge  of  his  duty,  which  was  passed 
without  a dissenting  voice. 

On  6 Sept.,  1782,  Jefferson’s  wife  died,  to  his  un* 
speakable  and  lasting  sorrow,  leaving  three  daugh- 
ters, the  youngest  four  months  old.  During  the 
stupor  caused  oy  this  event  he  was  elected  by  • 
unanimous  vote  of  congress,  and,  as  Madison  re- 
ports, **  without  a single  adverse  remark.”  pleni- 
potentiary  to  France,  to  treat  for  peace,  lie 
gladly  accepted ; but,  before  he  sailed,  the  joyful 
news  came  that  preliminaries  of  peace  had  been 
agreed  to.  and  he  returned  to  Monticello.  In  June, 
17X1,  ho  was  elected  to  congress,  and  in  November 
took  his  scat  at  Annapolis.  Here,  os  chairman  of 
a committee  on  the  currency,  he  assisted  to  give  os 
the  deci' — 1 -reney  now  in  use.  The  happy  idea 
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originated  with  Gouvemeur  Morris,  of  New  York, 
but  with  details  too  cumbrous  for  common  use. 
Jefferson  proposed  our  present  system  of  dollars 
and  cents,  witn  dimes,  half -dimes  and  a great  gold 
coin  of  ten  dollars,  with  subdivisions,  such  as  we 
have  now.  Jefferson  strongly  desired  also  to  apply 
the  decimal  system  to  all  measures.  When  lie 
travelled  he  carried  with  him  an  odometer,  which 


divided  the  miles  into  hundredths,  which  he  called 
cents.  “ I find,”  said  he,  “that  every  one  compre- 
hends a distance  readily  when  stated  to  him  in 
miles  and  cents:  so  ho  would  in  feet  and  cents, 
pounds  and  cents.”  On  7 May,  1784,  congress 
elected  Jefferson  for  a third  time  plenipotentiary 
to  France,  to  join  Franklin  anil  Adams  in  negoti- 
ating commercial  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 
On  5 July  he  sailed  from  Boston  upon  this  mission, 
and  thirty- two  days  later  took  up  his  abode  in 
Paris.  On  2 May,  1785,  he  received  from  Mr.  Jay 
his  commission  appointing  him  sole  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  king  or  France  for  three  years 
from  10  March,  1785.  "You  replace  Dr.  Franklin,” 
mid  the  Count  de  Vergonnes  to  him,  when  he  an- 
nounced his  appointment.  Jefferson  replied:  “I 
succeed ; no  one  can  replace  him.”  The  impres- 
sion that  France  made  upon  Jefferson’s  minu  was 
painful  in  the  extreme.  While  enjoying  the  treas- 
ures of  art  that  Paris  presented,  and  particularly 
its  music,  fond  of  the  people,  too.  relishing  their 
amiable  manners,  their  habits  and  tastes,  ne  was 
nevertheless  appalled  at  the  cruel  oppression  of 
the  ancient  system  of  government.  " Tne  people,” 
said  he,  " are  ground  to  powder  by  the  vices  of  the 
form  of  government,”  and  he  wrote  to  Madison 
that  government  by  hereditary  rulers  was  a “gov- 
ernment of  wolves  over  sheep,  or  kites  over  pig- 
eons.” Beaumarchais's  “ Marriage  of  Figaro  ” was 
in  its  first  run  when  Jefferson  settled  in  Paris,  and 
the  universal  topic  of  conversation  was  the  defects 
of  the  established  regime.  Upon  the  wholo,  he 
enjoyed  and  assiduously  improved  his  five  years’ 
residence  in  Europe.  His  official  labors  were  ardu- 
ous and  constant.  He  strove,  though  in  vain,  to 
procure  the  release  of  American  captives?  in  Al- 
giers without  paying  the  enormous  ransom  de- 
manded by  the  dey.  With  little  more  success,  he 
endeavored  to  break  into  the  French  protective 
system,  which  kept  from  the  kingdom  the  cheap 
food  that  America  could  supply,  and  for  want  of 
which  the  people  wen- perishing  and  the  monarchy 
was  in  peril.  He  kept  the  American  colleges  acf- 
vised  of  the  new  inventions,  discoveries,  and  liooks 
of  Europe.  He  was  particularly  zealous  in  sending 
home  seeds,  roots,  and  nuta  for  trial  in  American 
soil.  During  his  journey  to  Italy  he  procured  a 
quantity  of  the  choicest  rice  for  the  planters  of 
South  Carolina,  and  ho  supplied  Buffon  with 
American  skins,  skeletons,  horns,  and  similar  ob- 
)ects  for  his  collection.  In  Paris  he  published  his 


“ Notes  on  Virginia,”  both  in  French  and  English, 
a work  full  of  information  concerning  its  main 
subject,  and  at  the  same  time  surcharged  with  the 
republican  sentiment  then  so  grateful  to  the  peo- 
ple of  France.  In  1780,  when  ut  length  the  Virginia 
legislature  passed  his  “ Act  for  Freedom  of  Re- 
ligion.” he  nad  copies  of  it  printed  for  distribu- 
tion, and  it  was  received  with  rapture  by  the  ad- 
vanced Liberals.  It  was  his  custom  while  travelling 
in  France  to  enter  the  houses  of  the  peasants  and 
converse  with  them  upon  their  affairs  and  condi- 
tion. He  would  contrive  to  sit  upon  the  bed,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  what  it  was  made  of,  and  get  a 
look  into  the  boiling  pot,  to  see  what  was  to  be 
the  family  dinner.  He  strongly  advised  Lafayette 
1 to  do  the  same,  saying : “You  must  ferret  the  peo- 
ple out  of  their  hovels  as  I have  done,  look  into 
their  kettles,  eat  their  bread,  loll  on  their  beds,  on 
pretence  of  resting  yourself,  but  in  fact  to  find  if 
they  are  soft.”  His  letters  are  full  of  this  subject. 
He  returns  again  and  again  to  the  frightful  in- 
equalities of  condition,  the  vulgarity  anil  incapacity 
of  the  hereditary  rulers,  and  the  hopeless  destiny 
of  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  people.  His  com- 
passion for  the  people  of  France  was  the  more  in- 
tense from  his  strong  appreciation  of  their  excel- 
lent qualities.  Having  received  a leave  of  absence 
for  six  months,  he  returned  with  his  daughters  to 
! Virginia,  landing  at  Norfolk,  18  Nov.,  1789.  His 
reception  was  most  cordial.  The  legislature  ap- 
pointed a committee  of  thirteen,  with  Patrick 
Henry  at  their  head,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
return,  and  on  the  day  of  his  landing  he  read  in  a 
newspaper  that  President  Washington,  in  settling 
the  new  government,  had  assigned  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  the  office  of  secretary  of  state.  “ I made 
light  of  it,”  he  wrote  soon  afterward,  “ supposing 
1 had  only  to  say  no,  and  there  would  Ik*  an  end 
of  it.”  On  receiving  the  official  notification  of  his 
appointment,  he  told  the  president  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  retain  the  office  he  held.  “ But,”  he 
added,  “ it  is  not  for  an  individual  to  choose  his 
. post.  You  are  to  marshal  us  as  may  be  best  for 
the  public  good.”  He  finally  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment, and  after  witnessing  at  Monticcllo,  23 
Feb.,  1790,  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter, 
Martha,  to  Thomas  Maun  Randolph,  he  began  his 
journey  to  New  York.  During  his  absence  in 
France,  his  youngest  daughter,  Lucy,  had  died, 
leaving  him  Martha  and  Maria.  On  Sunday,  21 
March,  1790,  he  reached  New  York,  to  enter  upon 
tho  duties  of  his  new  office.  He  hired  a house  at 
No.  57  Maiden  lane,  the  city  then  containing  a 
Imputation  of  35,000.  His  colleagues  in  the  cabi- 
net were  Alexander  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the 
treasury;  Henry  Knox,  secrotary  of  war;  and  Ed- 
mund Randolph,  attorney  - general.  Jefferson's 
salary  was  $3,500,  and  that  of  the  other  mem  lx*  rs 
of  the  cabinet  $3,000,  a compensation  that  proved 
! painfully  inadequate. 

He  soon  found  himself  ill  at  ease  in  his  place. 
He  had  left  Paris  when  the  fall  of  the  Bastile  was 
a recent  event,  and  when  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment still  promised  to  hopeful  spirits  the  greatest 
good  to  France  and  to  Europe.  He  had  tx*en  con- 
sulted at  every  stage  of  its  progress  by  l^afayette 
] and  the  other  Republican  leaders,  wit  ft  whom  he 
was  in  the  deepest  sympathy.  He  left  his  native 
' land  a Whig  or  the  Revolution ; he  returned  to  it 
a Republican-Democrat.  In  his  reply  to  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  old  constituents,  ne  had  spoken 
of  the  “ sufficiency  of  human  reason  for  the  care 
of  human  affairs.”  Ho  declared  “ the  will  of  tho 
majority  to  be  the  natural  law  of  every  society, 
and  the  only  sure  guardian  of  the  rights  of  man.” 
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He  added  these  important  words,  which  contain  the 
most  material  article  of  liis  political  creed:  “ Per- 
haps even  this  may  sometimes  err ; but  its  errors 
are  honest,  solitary,  and  short-lived.  I^et  us,  then, 
forever  bow  down  to  the  general  reason  of  so- 
ciety. We  are  safe  with  that,  even  in  its  devia- 
tion’s, for  it  soon  returns  apiin  to  the  right  way.” 
To  other  addresses  of  welcome  he  replied  in  a 
similar  tone,  lie  brought  to  New  Yorli  a settled 
conviction  that  the  republican  is  the  only  form  of 
government  that  is  not  robbery  and  violence  or- 
ganized. Feeling  thus,  he  was  grieved  and  aston- 
ished to  find  a distrust  of  republican  government 
prevalent  in  society,  and  to  near  a preference  for 
the  monarchical  form  frequently  expressed.  In 
the  cabinet  itself,  where  Hamilton  dominated  and 
Knox  echoed  his  opinions,  the  republic  was  ac- 
cepted rather  as  a temporary  expedient  than  as  a 
final  good.  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  representing 
diverse  and  incompatible  tendencies,  soon  found 
themselves  in  ill-accord,  and  their  discussions  in 
the  cabinet  became  vehement.  They  differed  in 
some  degree  upon  almost  every  measure  of  the  ad- 
ministration. and  on  several  of  the  most  vital  their 
differences  became  passionate  and  distressing.  In 
May,  171)1,  by  openlv  accepting  and  eulogizing 
Thomas  Paine’s  “ Rights  of  Man,”  a spirited  reply 
to  Burke’s  “Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
France,”  Jefferson  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Republican  party  in  the  United  States.  The 
difference  between  the  two  chief  mem  Iters  of  the 
cabinet  rapidly  developed  into  a personal  antipa- 
thy, and  noth  of  then  ardently  desired  to  with- 
draw. Both,  however,  could  have  borne  these  dis- 
agreeable dissensions,  and  wo  see  in  their  later  let- 
ters that  the  real  cause  of  their  longing  to  resign 
was  the  insufficiency  of  their  salaries.  Jefferson's 
estate,  much  diminished  by  the  war,  was  of  little 
profit  to  him  in  the  absence  of  the  master’s  eye. 
Gen.  Washington,  who  did  equal  justice  to  the 
merits  of  l K>th  these  able  men,  used  all  his  influence 
ami  tact  to  induce  them  to  remain,  and,  yielding 
to  the  president’s  persuasions,  both  made  an  lam- 
est attempt  at  external  agreement.  But  in  truth 
their  feelings,  as  well  as  their  opinions,  were  natu- 
rally irreconcilable.  Their  attitude  toward  the 
French  revolution  proves  this.  Hamilton  con- 
tinually and  openly  expressed  an  umliscriminating 
abhorrence  of  it.  while  Jefferson  delilierately  wrote 
that  if  the  movement  “had  desolated  half  the 
earth,”  the  evil  would  have  lieen  less  than  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  ancient  system.  Writing  to  an  old 
friend  he  went  farther  even  than  this:  “Were  then* 
but  an  Adam  ami  an  Eve  left  in  every  country,  ami 
left  free,  it  would  be  better  than  as  it  now  is.”  On 
every  point  of  difficulty  created  by  the  French 
revolution  the  disagreement  lie  tween  the  two  sec- 
retaries was  extreme.  On  other  subjects  there  was 
little  real  concord,  and  it  was  a happy  moment  for 
both  when,  on  1 Jan.,  1794,  President  Washington 
accepted  Jefferson’s  resignation.  He  left  office  at 
a fortunate  time  for  his  reputation,  since  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  English  plenipotentiary. 
George  Hammond,  and  tin*  French  plenipoten- 
tiary, Edmond  Genet,  had  just  U*en  published  in 
a largo  pamphlet.  Jefferson's  letters  to  those 
gentlemen  were  so  moderate,  so  just,  and  so  con- 
ciliatory as  to  extort  the  approval  of  his  oppo- 
nent*. Chief-Justice  Marshall.  an  extreme  Feder- 
alist, remarks,  in  his  “Life  of  Washington."  that 
this  correspondence  lessened  the  IkOffiUty  of  Jeffer- 
sonV  opponents  without  «limiu|^^^Hm  attacw 
nient  of  hi*  friends.  Five  rclcwfi 
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All  his  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  now 
returned  to  him.  and  he  supposed  his  public  life 
ended  forever.  In  September,  1794.  after  the  re- 
tirement of  Hamilton  fron  the  cabinet.  Washing- 
ton invited  Jefferson  to  resume  the  office  of  secre- 
tary of  state;  but  he  declined,  declaring  that  “no 
circumstances  would  evermore  tempt  him  to  en- 
gage in  anything  public."  Nevertheless,  in  17!W, 
Washington  having  refused  to  serve  a third  term 
in  the  presidency,  he  allowed  his  name  to  be  used 
as  that  of  a candidate  for  the  succession.  The 
contest  was  embittered  bv  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Jay  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  Jefferson  had  de- 
sired the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  and  he  remained 
always  of  the  opinion  that  by  its  rejection  the 
government  of  the  United  States  might  at  length 
have  secured  “a  respect  for  our  neutral  rights’* 
without  a war.  Jefferson  had  u narrow  escape 
from  being  elected  to  the  presidency  in  1796. 
John  Adams  received  seventy-one  electoral  votes, 
and  Jefferson  sixty-eight,  a result  that,  as  the  law 
then  stood,  gave  him  the  vice-presidency.  In  view 
of  the  duties  aliout  to  devolve  upon  him,  he  began 
to  prepare,  chiefly  for  his  own  guidance  in  the 
chair  of  the  senate,  his  “ Manual  of  Parliamentary 
Practice.”  a code  that  still  sul*stantiallv  governs 
all  our  delilierative  bodies.  He  deeply  felt  the  im- 
portance of  such  rules. believing  that  when  strictly 
enforced  they  operated  as  a check  on  the  majority, 
and  gave  u shelter  and  protection  to  the  minority 
against  the  attempts  of  power."  Jefferson  much 
enjoyed  the  officeof  vice-president,  partly  fromthe 
interest  he  took  in  the  art  of  legislation  and  j*artly 
because  his  presidency  of  the  Philosophical  society 
brought  him  into  agreeable  relations  with  the  most 
able  minds  of  the 
country.  1 1 e took  no 
part  whatever  in  the 
administration  of  the 
government,  as  Mr. 

Adams  (.■cased  to  con- 
sult him  on  |K>litieal 
measures  almost  im- 
mediately after  his 
inauguration.  The 
administration  of 
Adams,  so  turbulent 
and  eventful,  in- 
flamed party  spirit 
to  an  extreme  de- 
gree. The  reactionary  policy  of  Hamilton  and  his 
friends  had  full  scojie.  as  is  shown  by  the  jmv<- 
sage  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  and  by  the 
warlike  preparations  against  France.  During  the 
first  three  years  Jefferson  endeavored  in  various 
ways  to  influence  the  public  mind,  and  thus  to 
neutralize  in  some  degree  the  active  and  aggres- 
sive spirit  of  Hamilton.  He  was  clearly  of  opin- 
ion that  the  allien  and  sedition  laws  were  not 
merely  unconstitutional,  but  wen*  so  subversive  of 
fundamental  human  right**  as  to  justify  a nullifi- 
eation  of  them.  The  Kentucky  revolutions  of 
1798,  in  which  his  abhorrence  of  those  laws  was 
expressed,  were  originally  drawn  by  him  at  the  re- 
quest of  James  Madison  and  Col.  \V.  C.  Nicholas. 
“ These  gentlemen,”  Jefferson  once  wrote.  “ pressed 
me  strongly  to  sketch  resolutions  against  tne  con- 
stitutionality of  those  laws.”  In  oonseejnenoo  be 
drew  and  delivered  them  to  CoL  Nicholas,  who  in- 
bleed  them  into  the  legislature  of  Kentucky. 

• kept  the  secret  of  their  authorship.  Thtwe 
*ipns.  rend  in  the  light  of  the  events  of  17W- 
now  lie  disapproved  by  any  person  of  re- 
Ijponvictions ; they  remain,  and  will  long 
of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
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contributions  to  the  science  of  free  government. 
It  is  fortunate  that  this  commentary  upon  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws  was  written  by  a man  so 
firm  und  so  moderate,  who  possessed  at  once  the 
erudition,  the  wisdom,  and  the  fooling  that  the 
subject  demanded. 

Happily  the  presidential  election  of  1S00  freed 
the  country  from  those  laws  without  a convulsion. 
Through  the  unskilful  politics  of  Hamilton  and 
the  adroit  management  of  the  New  York  election 
bv  Aaron  Burr,  Mr.  Adams  was  defeat ed  for  re- 
efection,  the  electoral  vote  resulting  thus:  Jeffer- 
son, 73;  Butt,  73:  Adams,  05;  Charles  C.  Pinck- 
ney. 04:  Jay,  1.  This  strange  result  threw  the 
election  into  the  house  of  representatives,  when* 
the  Federalists  endeavored  to  elect  Burr  to  the  first 
office,  an  unworthy  intrigue,  which  Hamilton  hon- 
orably opposed.  After  a period  of  excitement, 
which  seemed  at  times  fraught  with  peril  to  the 
Union,  the  election  was  decided  as  the  people 
meant  it  should  Ik*:  Thomas  Jefferson  became 
president  of  the  United  States  and  Aaron  Bun- 
vice- president.  The  inauguration  was  celebrated 
throughout  the  country  as  a national  holiday ; 
soldiers  paraded,  churcli-bells  rang,  orations  were 
delivered,  and  in  some  of  the  newspapers  the  Dec- 
larntioii  of  Independence  was  printed  at  length. 
Jefferson's  first  thought  on  coming  to  the  presi- 
dency was  to  assuage  the  violence  of  party  spirit, 
and  he  composed  his  fine  inaugural  address  with 
that  view.  He  reminded  his  fellow-citizens  that  a 
difference  of  opinion  is  not  a difference  of  princi- 
ple. “ We  arc  all  Republicans,  we  arc  all  Federal- 
ists. If  there  Ik*  any  aiming  us  who  would  wish  to 
dissolve  this  Union  or  to  change  its  republican  form, 
let  them  stand  undisturl>ed  as  monuments  of  the 
safety  with  which  error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated 
where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  ft.”  He  may 
have  had  Hamilton  in  mind  in  writing  this  sen- 
tence, and,  in  truth,  his  inaugural  was  the  briefest 
and  strongest  summary  he  conld  pen  of  his  argu- 
ment against  Hamilton  when  both  wen*  in  Wash- 
ington's cabinet.  **  Some  honest  men,"  said  he. 
“ fear  that,  a republican  government  cannot  1h* 
strong — that  this  government  is  not  strong  enough. 
1 believe  this,  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  on 
earth.  I believe  it  is  the  only  one  when?  even- 
man.  at  the  call  of  the  laws,  would  flv  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  law,  and  would  meet  invasions  of  the 
public  order  as  his  own  |>crsonal  concern.”  Among 
the  first  acts  of  President  Jefferson  was  his  pardon- 
ing every  man  who  was  in  durance  under  the  sedi- 
tion law.  which  he  said  he  consid«*n*d  to  be  “a 
nullitv  as  absolute  and  palpable  as  if  congress  had 
ordered  us  to  fall  down  and  worship  a golden  im- 
age.” To  the  chief  victims  of  the  alien  law.  such 
as  Kosciuszko  and  Volnev,  he  addressed  friendly, 
consoling  letters.  I)r.  Priestley,  menaced  with  ex- 
pulsion under  the  alien  law.  he  invited  to  the 
White  House.  He  wrote  a noble  letter  to  the  ven- 
erable Samuel  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  who  had 
been  avoided  and  insulted  during  the  recent  con- 
test. He  gave  Thomas  Paine,  outlawed  in  Eng- 
land ami  living  on  sufferance  in  Paris,  a itossngc 
home  in  a national  ship.  He  ap[M»inted  a-  his 
enbinet  James  Madison,  secret  ary  of  state:  Alls'll 
Gallatin,  secretary  of  the  treasury:  Henry  Dear- 
born. secretary  of  war;  Rols-rt  Smith,  secretary 
of  the  navy;  Oideon  Granger,  postmaster-general ; 
Levi  Lincoln,  attorney-general— all  of  whom  wen* 
men  of  lilteral  education.  With  his  cabinet  he 
lived  during  the  whole  of  his  two  terms  in  perfect 
harmony,  and  at  the  end  he  declared  that  if  he 
had  to  choose  again  he  would  select  the  same  in- 
dividuals. With  regard  to  ap|H>iutments  and  re- 


movals the  new  president  found  himself  in  an  em- 
barrassing position,  as  all  our  presidents  have  done. 
Most  of  the  offices  were  held  by  Federalists,  and 
many  of  his  own  fiartisans  expected  removals 
enough  to  establish  an  equality.  Jefferson  resisted 
the  demand.  lie  made  a few  removals  for  strong 
and  obvious  reasons : but  he  acted  uniformly  on 
the  principle  that  a difference  of  (Htlitics  was  not  a 
reason  for  the  removal  of  a competent  and  faithful 
sulKirdinute.  The  few  removals  that  he  made  were 
either  for  official  misconduct  or.  to  use  his  own 
language,  “active  and  bitter  opposition  to  the  or- 
der of  things  whieh  the  public  will  has  estab- 
lished.” He  abolished  at  once  the  weekly  levee  at 
the  White  House,  as  well  as  the  system  of  prece- 
dence that  had  been  copied  from  the  court  etiquette 
of  Europe.  When  congress  assembled  he  sent  them 
a message,  instead  of  delivering  to  them  a speech, 
which  hod  the  effect  of  preventing,  as  he  remarked, 
“ the  bloody  conflict  to  which  the  making  an  an- 
swer would  have  committed  them.”  He  abolished 
also  all  the  usages  that  savored  of  royalty,  such 
as  the  conveyance  of  ministers  in  national  vessels, 
the  celebration  of  his  own  birthday  by  a public 
ball,  the  appointment  of  fasts  and  ihanksL'ivjng- 
days,  the  making  of  public  tours  and  official  visits. 
He  refused  to  receive,  while  travelling,  any  mark  of 
attention  that  would  not  have  lieen  paid  to  him  as 
a private  citizen,  his  object  being  both  to  repub- 
I iconize  and  secularize  the  government  completely. 
He  declined  also  to  use  the  pardoning  iMiwer  unless 
the  judges  who  had  tried  tlie  criminal  signed  the 
petition.  He  refused  also  to  notice  in  any  wav  the 
abuse  of  hostile  news|>apcrs.  desiring,  as  he  said,  to 
give  the  world  a proof  that  “an  administration 
whieh  has  nothing  to  conceal  from  the  press  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  it.” 

A few  of  the  acts  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administra- 
tion, whieh  includes  a great  part  of  the  history  of 
the  United  States  for  eight  years,  stand  out 
boldly  and  brilliantly.  That  navy  which  had 
Iwen  created  by  the  previous  administration  against 
France,  Jefferson  at  once  reduced  by  putting  all 
but  six  of  its  vessels  out  of  commission.  He  de- 
spatched four  of  the  remaining  six  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  overawe  the  Barbary  pirates,  who  had 
been  preying  U|x>n  American  commerce  for  twenty 
years;  and  Decatur  and  his  heroic  comrades  exe- 
cuted their  task  with  a gallantry  and  success 
which  the  American  people  have  not  forgotten. 
The  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  a happy  result  of 
the  president's  tact  and  promptitude  in  availing 
himself  of  a golden  chance.  Bonaparte,  in  pursuit 
of  his  early  policy  of  undoing  tne  work  of  the 
seven-years'  war.  had  aenuired  the  vast  unknown 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  then  vaguely 
called  Louisiana.  This  policy  he  had  avowed,  ana 
he  was  pre|>aring  an  expedition  to  hold  New  Or- 
leans and  settle  the  adjacent  country.  At  the 
same  time,  the  people  of  Kentucky,  who.  through 
the  obstinate  foil v of  the  Spanish  governor,  were 
practically  denied  access  to  the  ocean,  were  in- 
flamed with  discontent.  At  this  juncture,  in  the 
spring  of  1803,  hostilities  were  renewed  lietween 
France  and  England,  which  compelled  Bonaparte 
to  alumdon  the  expedition  which  was  ready  to  sail, 
and  he  determined  to  raise  money  by  selling 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  At  the  happiest 
possible  moment  fora  successful  negotiation,  Mr. 
Jefferson’s  s|M*cial  envoy,  James  Monroe,  arrived 
in  Paris,  charged  with  full  powers,  and  alive  to 
the  new  and  pressing  importance  of  the  transfer, 
and  a few  hours  of  friendly  parleying  sufficed  to 
secure  to  the  United  States  this  superb  domain, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
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hois,  nis  negotiator,  asked  a hundred  millions,  but 
dropped  to  sixty,  with  the  condition  that  the  United 
States  should  assume  all  iust  claims  upon  the  ter- 
ritory. Thus,  for  the  trivial  sum  of  little  more 
than  $15,000,000,  the  United  States  secured  the 
most  important  acquisition  of  territory  that  was 
ever  matte  by  purchase.  Both  parties  were  satis- 
fied with  the  bargain.  “ This  accession,”  said  the 
first  consul,  “strengthens  forever  the  power  of 
the  United  States,  and  1 have  just  given  to  Eng- 
land a maritime  rival  that  will  sooner  or  later 
humble  her  pride.”  The  popularity  of  the  admin- 
istration soon  became  such  that  the  opposition  was 
reduced  to  insignificance,  and  the  president  was 
re-elected  by  a great Iv  increased  majority.  In  the 
house  of  representatives  the  Federalists  shrank 
at  length  to  a little  band  of  twenty-seven,  and  in 
the  senate  to  five.  Jefferson  seriously  feared  that 
there  would  not  be  sufficient  opposition  to  furnish 
the  close  and  ceaseless  criticism  that  the  public 
good  required.  II is  second  term  was  less  peaceful 
and  less  fortunate.  During  the  dong  contest  be- 
tween Bonaparte  and  the  allied  powers  the  infrac- 
tions of  neutral  rights  were  so  frequent  and  so 
exasperating  that  perhaps  Jefferson  alone,  aided 
by  his  fine  temper  and  detestation  of  war,  could  have 
kept  the  infant  republic  out  of  the  brawl.  When 
the  English  ship  " Leopard.”  within  hearing  of 
Old  Point  Comfort,  poured  broadsides  into  the 
American  frijpite  “ Chesapeake,”  all  unprepared 
ami  unsuspecting,  killing  three  men  and  wounding 
eighteen,  parties  ceased  to  exist  in  the  United 
States,  and  every  voice  that  was  audible  clamored 
for  bloody  reprisals.  “I  bad  only  to  open  my 
hand.”  wrote  Jefferson  once,  “and  let  havoc 
loose.”  There  was  a period  in  1807  when  he  ex- 
pected war  both  with  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  and 
his  confidential  correspondence  with  Madison 
shows  that  he  meant  to  make  the  contest  self- 
compensating.  He  meditated  a scheme  for  remov- 
ing the  Spanish  flag  to  a more  comfortable  distance 
by  the  annexation  of  Florida  Mexico,  and  Cuba, 
and  thus  obtaining  late  redress  for  twenty-five 
years  of  intrigue  and  injury.  A partial  reparation 
liv  Great  Britian  postponed  the  contest.  Yet  the 
offences  were  related : no  American  ship  was  safe 
fiom  violation,  and  no  American  sailor  from  im- 
pressment. This  state  of  things  induced  Jefferson 
to  recommend  congress  to  suspend  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  belligerents,  his  object  being 
“ to  introduce  between  nations  another  umpire  than 
arms."  The  embargo  of  1807,  which  continued  to 
the  end  of  his  second  term,  imposed  ujxm  the 
commercial  states  a tost  too  severe  for  human  na- 
ture patiently  to  endure.  It  was  frequently  vio- 
lated, and  did  not  accomplish  the  object  proposed. 
To  the  end  of  his  life,  Jefferson  was  of  opinion 
that,  if  the  whole  people  hail  risen  to  the  height  of 
liis  endeavor,  if  the  merchants  had  strictly  ob-  j 
served  the  embargo,  ami  the  educated  class  given  i 
it  a cordial  support,  it  would  have  saved  the  coun- 
try the  war  of  1812.  and  extorted,  what  that  war 
did  not  give  us  a formal  and  explicit  concession 
of  neutral  rights. 

On  4 March.  1808,  after  a nearlv  continuous  ! 
public  servi.v  of  forty-four  years,  Jettor^  assured 
to  private  life,  so  seriously  im|*>\ ,<n'hcd^HttLl 
was  not  sure  of  being  adorned  to  leav  *t« 

without  arrest  by  his  creditors.  Tb 
preventing  the  exportation  of  tobaafl 
his  private  income  two  thirds,  andP 
circumstances  of  Washington.  hJj 
was  insufficient.  “ Since  1 have  lid 
this  deficit,"  he  wrote,  “ l havsl 


agony  of  mortification."  A timely  loan  from  a 
Richmond  bank  relieved  him  temporarily  from 
his  distress,  but  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  days 
more  or.  less  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances. 
Leaving  the  presidency  in  the  hands  of  James 
Madison,  with  whom  he  was  in  the  most  complete 
sympathy  and  with  whom  he  continued  to  be  in 
active  correspondence,  he  was  still  a lower  in  the 
nation.  Madison  and  Monroe  were  his  neighbors 
and  friends,  and  both  of  them  administered  the 
government  on  principles  that  he  cordially  ap- 
proved. As  has  been  frequently  remarked,  they 
were  three  men  and  one  system.  On  retiring  to 
Monticello  in  1809,  Jefferson  was  sixty-six  years  of 
age,  and  had  seventeen  years  to  live.  His  daughter 
Martha  and  her  husband  resided  with  him.  they 
and  their  numerous  brood  of  children,  six  daugh- 
ters and  five  sons,  to  whom  was  now  added  Francis 
Eppes,  the  son  of  his  daughter  Maria,  who  had 
died  in  1804.  Surrounded  thus  by  children  and 
grandchildren,  ho  spent  the  leisure  of  his  declin- 
ing years  in  endeavoring  to  establish  in  Virginia 
a system  of  education  to  embrace  all  the  chil- 
dren of  his  native  state.  In  this  he  was  most 
zealously  and  ably  assisted  by  his  friend,  Joseph 
C.  Cabell,  a member  of  the  Virginia  senate.  What 
he  planned  in  the  study, Cftbul  supported  in  the 
legislature;  and  then  in  turn  Jefferson  would  ad- 
vocate  Cabell’s  bill  by  one  of  his  ingenious  and  ex- 
haustive letters,  which  would  go  the  rounds  of  the 
Virginia  press.  The  correspondence  of  these  two 
patriots  on  the  subject  of  education  in  Virginia 
was  afterward  published  in  an  octavo  of  528 
pages,  a noble  monument  to  the  character  of  both. 
Jefferson  appealed  to  every  motive,  including  self- 
interest,  urging  his  scheme  upon  the  voter  as  a 
“provision  for  his  family  to  the  remotest  posterity." 
He  did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  his  system  of 
common  schools  established  in  Virginia,  but  the 
university,  which  was  to  crown  that  system,  a 
darling  dream  of  his  heart  for  forty  years,  he  lie- 
held  in  successful  operation.  His  friend  Cabell, 
with  infinite  difficulty,  induced  the  legislature  to 
expend  $1100,000  in  the  work  of  construction,  and 
to  appropriate  .*15  ,000  a year  toward  the  support 
of  the  institution.  Jefferson  personally  superin- 
tended every  detail  of  the  construction.  He  en- 
gaged workmen,  bought  bricks,  and  selected  the 
trees  to  be  felled  for  timber.  In  March.  1825,  the 
institution  was  opened  with  forty  students,  a num- 
ber which  was  increased  to  177  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  year.  The  institution  has  continued 
its  beneficent  work  to  the  present  day,  anil  still 
liears  the  imprint  of  Jefferson’s  mind*  It  has  no 
president,  except  that  one  of  the  professors  is 
elected  chairman  of  the  faculty.  The  university 
bestows  no  rewards  and  no  honors,  and  attend- 
ance upon  all  religious  services  is  voluntary.  Hi* 
intention  was  to  hold  every  student  to  his  respon- 
sibility as  a man  and  a citizen,  and  to  permit  him 
to  enjoy  all  the  liberty  of  other  citizens  in  the  same 
community.  Toward’  the  close  of  his  life  Jefferson 
became  distressingly  embarrassed  in  his  circum- 
stances. In  1814  he  sold  his  library  to  congress 
for  $23.000 — about  one  fourth  of  its  value.  A few 
v ^terward  he  endorsed  a twenty-thousand- 
for  a friend  and  neighbor  whom  he 
\ Vfuse.  and  who  soon  became  bankrupt 
^ /^hich  added  $1,200  a year  to  his  ex* 

* ted  his  ruin,  and  he  was  in  danger 
to  surrender  Monticello  and 
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by  the  spontaneous  generosity  of  his  countrymen. 
“No  cent  of  this,”  he  wrote,  “ is  wrung  from  the 
*tAX-payer.  It  is  the  pure  and  unsolicited  offering 
of  love.”  He  retained  his  health  nearly  to  his  last 
days,  and  had  the  happi- 
ness of  living  to  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 
He  died  at  twenty  min- 
utes to  one  p.  m..  4 July, 
1826.  John  Adams  died 
a few  hours  later  on  the 
same  day,  saying,  just  be- 
fore he  breathed  his  last, 
**  Thomas  Jefferson  still 
lives,”  He  was  buried  in 
his  own  grave -yard  at 
Monticello,  beneath  a 
stone  upon  which  was  en- 
graved an  inscription  pre- 
pared by  his  own  hand  : “ Here  was  buried  Thomas 
Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence,  of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Re- 
ligious Freedom,  and  Father  of  the  University  of 
Virginia”  Ho  died  solvent,  for  the  sale  of  his  es- 
tate discharged  his  debts  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
His  daughter  and  her  children  lost  their  home  and 
had  no  means  of  support.  Their  circumstances 
becoming  known,  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina 
anti  Virginia  each  voted  her  a gift,  of  $10,000, 
which  gave  peace  and  dignity  to  the  remainder  of 
her  life.  She  died  in  1836.  aged  sixtv-three,  leav- 
ing numerous  descendants. 

The  writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson  were  pub- 
lished by  order  of  congress  in  1868,  under  the  edi- 
torial supervision  of  Henry  A.  Washington  (9  vols., 
8vo).  Inis  publication,  which  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  by  tno  student  of  American  history,  in- 
cludes his  autobiography,  treatises,  essays,  selec- 
tions from  his  correspondence,  official'  reports, 
messages,  and  addresses.  The  most  extensive  bi- 
ography of  Jefferson  is  that  of  Henry  S.  Randall 
(3  vols.,  New  York,  1858).  See  also  tne  excellent 
work  of  Prof.  George  Tucker,  of  tho  University  of 
Virginia,  “ The  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  ” (2  vols., 
Philadelphia  and  London,  1837);  “The  Life  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,”  by  Janies  Parlon  (Boston, 
1874) : and  “ Thomas  Jefferson,”  by  John  T.  Morse, 
Jr.,  “ American  Statesmen”  series  (Boston.  1888). 
A work  of  singular  interest  is  “The  Domestic  Life 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,”  by  his  great-granddaughter, 
Sarah  N.  Randolph  (New  York,  1871).  Jefferson’s 
“ Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice  ” has  been  re- 
peatedly republished;  tho  Washington  edition  of 
1871  is  among  the  most  recent.  Consult  also  the 
**  Memoirs,  OorresjKWidence,  and  Miscellanies  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  by  Thomas  J.  Randolph  (4  vols., 
Boston.  1830).  The  lovers  of  detail  must  not  over- 
look “Jefferson  at  Monticello,”  compiled  by  Rev. 
Hamilton  W.  Pierson,  D.  D.,  of  Kentucky,’  from 
conversations  with  Edmund  Bacon,  who  was  for 
twenty  years  Jefferson’s  steward  and  overseer.  The 
oorresjKindence  between  Jefferson  and  t'al>ell  upon 
education  in  Virginia  is  very  ran1.  An  impression 
of  Jefferson’s  seal,  shown  in  the  illustration  on  page 
420.  is  now  in  the  possession  of  George  Bancroft. 

The  portraits  of  Jefferson,  which  were  us  numer- 
ous in  his  own  time  as  those  of  a reigning  monarch 
usually  are,  may  well  Imffie  the  imjuirer  who  would 
know  the  express  image  of  his  face  and  person. 
They  differ  greatly  from  one  another,  as  in  truth 
he  changed  remarkably  in  appearance  us  lie  ad- 
vanced in  life,  being  in  youth  raw-boned,  freckled, 
and  somewhat  unguinlv,  in  early  manhood  better 
looking,  and  in  later  life  becoming  almost  hand- 


some— in  friendly  eyes.  The  portrait  by  Rem- 
brandt Peale,  taken  fn  1803,  which  now  hangs  in 
the  librarv  of  the  New  York  historical  society,  is 
perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  the  later  pictures  of 
him  now  accessible.  Tho  portrait  by  Matthew 
Brown,  painted  for  John  Adams  in  lf86,  and  en- 
graved ror  this  work,  has  the  merit  of  presenting 
him  in  the  prime  of  hi?  years.  Daniel  Websters 
minute  description  of  his’ countenance  and  figure 
at  fourscoro  was  not  accepted  by  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
grandchildren  as  conveying  the  true  impression  of 
the  man.  “ Never  in  my  life,”  wrote  one  of  them, 
“did  I sec  his  countenance  distorted  by  a single 
bad  passion  or  unworthy  feeling.  I have  seen  the 
expression  of  suffering,  bodily  and  mental,  of  grief, 
pain,  sadness,  just  indignation,  disappointment, 
disagreeable  surprise,  and  displeasure,  hut  never  of 
anger,  impatience,  peevishness,  discontent,  to  say 
nothing  of  worse  or  more  ignoble  emotions.  To 
the  contrary,  it  was  impossible  to  look  on  his  face 
without  being  struck  with  its  benevolent,  intelli- 
gent, cheerful,  and  placid  expression.  It  was  at 
once  intellectual,  good,  kind,  and  pleasant,  whilst 
his  tall,  spare  figure  spoke  of  health,  activity,  and 
that  helpfulneto , that  power  and  will,  ‘ never  to 
trouble  another  for  what  ho  could  do  himself,' 
which  marked  his  character.” — Ills  wife,  Martha 
Wayles,  b.  in  Charles  City  countv,  Va,,  19  Oct., 
1748;  d.  at  Monticello,  near  Charlottesville,  Va., 
6 Sept..  1782.  was  the  daughter  of  John  Wayles, 
a wealthy  lawyer,  from  whom  she  inherited  a 
large  property.  Her  first  husband,  Bathurst  Skel- 
ton, died  before  she  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  one  of  her  many  suitors.  She 
is  described  as  verv  beautiful,  a little  above  mid- 
dle height,  auburn-haired,  and  of  a dignified  car- 
riage. She  was  well  educated  for  her  day,  and 
a constant  reader.  Previous  to  her  second  mar- 
riage. while  her  mind  seemed  still  undecided  as 
to  which  of  her  many  lovers  would  lie  accepted, 
two  of  them  met  accidentally  in  the  hall  of  her 
father’s  house.  They  were  about  to  enter  the 
drawing-room  when  the  sound  of  music  caught 
their  ear.  The  voices  of  Jefferson  and  Mrs.  Skel- 
ton, accompanied  by  her  harpsichord  and  his  violin, 
were  recognized,  and  the  disconcerted  lovers,  after 
exchanging  a glance,  took  their  hats  and  departed. 
She  married  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1772.  He  retained  a 
romantic  devotion  for  her  throughout  his  life,  and 
because  of  her  failing  health  refused  foreign  ap- 
pointments in  1770,  and  aguin  in  1781.  having 
promised  that  he  would  accept  no  public  office  that 
would  involve  their 
separation.  For  four 
months  previous  to  her 
death  he  was  never  out 
of  calling,  and  he  was 
insensible  for  several 
hours  after  that  event. 

Two  of  their  children 
died  in  infancy.  Mar- 
tha, Mary,  and  Lucy 
Klizabcth  surviving, 
the  latter  dying  in  ear- 
ly girlhood. — Martha, 
b.  at  Monticello  in  Sep- 
tember, 1772:  d.  in 
A Ihemarle  county,  Va., 

27  Sept.  1836.  after  the 
death  of  her  mother 
accompanied  her  fa- 
ther to  Kumja*  in  17H4 
and  remained  several 
years  in  a convent,  until  her  desire  to  adopt  a 
religious  life  induced  her  father  to  remove  her 
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from  the  school.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  ' 
(1780)  she  married  her  cousin,  Thomas  Mann  Ran-  i 
dolph.  aflcrward  governor  of  Virginia,  and,  being  | 
engrossed  with  the  cares  of  her  large  family,  passed  j 
only  a portion  of  her  time  in  the  White  House, 
which  she  visited  with  her  husband  and  children  | 
in  1808.  with  her  sister  in  1803,  and  during  the 
winter  of  1805-’6.  After  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  she  devoted  much  of  her  life  to  his  de- 
clining years.  He  describes  her  as  the  “cherished  ( 
companion  of  his  youth  and  the  nurse  of  his  old  ; 
age,"  and  shortly  before  his  death  remarked  that  ; 
the  “last  pang  of  life  was  parting  with  her." 
After  the  business  reverses  and  the  death  of  her 
father  and  huslwmd,  she  contemplated  establishing 
a school,  but  was  relieved  from  the  necessity  by  a 
donation  of  $10,000  each  from  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  She  left  a large  family  of  sons  anil 
daughters,  whom  she  carefully  educated.  The  i»or- 
trait  on  |>age  428  represents  Mrs.  Randolph.  Tliere 
is  no  known  portrait  of  Mrs.  Jefferson. — Her  sister, 
Mary,  b.  at  Monticello,  1 Aug.,  1778;  d.  in  Albe- 
marle county.  Va.,  17  April,  18(34,  was  also  educated 
in  the  convent  at  Pantheinont.  France,  and  is  de- 
scribed, in  a letter  of  Mrs.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
“as  one  of.  the  most  beautiful  and  remarkable 
children  she  had  ever  known."  She  married  her 
cousin,  John  Way  lee  Epps,  early  in  life,  but  was 
prevented  by  delicate  health  from  the  enjoyment 
of  social  life.  She  spent  the  second  winter  of  Mr. 
Jefferson’s  first  term  with  her  sister  as  mistress  of 
the  White  House.  She  left  two  children,  one  of 
whom,  Francis,  survived. — Jefferson’s  last  surviv- 
ing granddaughter,  Mrs.  Septima  Randolph  Mcik- 
lenam,  died  in  Washington,  I).  C.,  on  16  Sept., 
1887.  See  “ Domestic  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,” 
hv  his  great-granddaughter,  Sarah  N.  Randolph 
(New  York.  1871). 

JEFFREY,  Rosa  Yertner  Griffith,  author,  b. 
in  Natchez,  Miss.,  in  1828.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  John  Y.  Griffith,  who  gained  a reputation  as  a 
writer  of  tales  and  |kk*ius  Miss  Griffith  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Episcopal  seminary  in  Ijexington,  Kv., 
and  at  seventeen  years  of  age  married  Claude  .Si. 
Johnson,  ami  after  his  death  Alexander  Jeffrey, 
of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  She  became  a contribu- 
tor to  the  “ Louisville  Journal  ” in  1850,  under  the 
pen-name  of  “ Rosa,”  and  has  published,  among 
other  works,  “Poems,  by  Rosa  ’ (Boston,  1857): 

“ Wood  bum.”  a novel  (New  York,  1864);  “Daisy 
Dare  and  Baby  Power,’*  poems  (Philadelphia,  1871);  I 
“The  Crimson  Hand  and  other  Poems"  (1881): 
and  “ Marsh,”  a novel  (1884). 

JEFFRIES,  Benjamin  Joy,  physician,  b.  in 
Boston,  Mass..  26  March,  1888.  newas  graduated  I 
at  Harvard  in  1854,  and  in  the  medical  department  J 
there  in  1857,  and,  after  two  years’  study  in  Europe.  ; 
settled  in  Boston,  making  a sj»eeialty  of  diseases  of  i 
the  eye  and  skin.  He  is  ophthalmic  surgeon  to  | 
the  Massachusetts  eye  and  ear  infirmary,  to  Carney  : 
hospital,  and  to  the  New  England  hospital  for  , 
women  and  children,  and  is  a member  of  various  , 
medical  societies.  Dr.  Jeffries  has  taken  much 
interest  in  the  subject  of  color-blindness,  and  has  [ 
tested  the  eyes  of  thousands  of  people  in  various  | 
parts  of  the  country.  His  examinations,  reported  , 
hi  his  manual  on  “Color-Blindness,  its  Dangers, 
and  its  Detection”  (Boston,  1873),  shows  that  in 
the  United  States,  as  elsewhere,  four  per  cent,  of 
males  and  one  fourth  of  one  j>er  cent,  of  females 
have  defective  color-sense ; their  results  have  also  j 
brought  about;  a systematic  examination  of  the 
form-  and  color-sense  of  railroad  employes  and  I 
pilots,  and  the  gradual  establishment  of  laws  of 
control  of  these.  He  has  published  “The  Eye  in  j 


Health  and  Disease" (Boston,  1871):  “Animal  and 
Vegetable  Parasites  of  the  Human  Hair  and  Skin." 
a Boylston  prize  essay  on  “ Diseases  of  the  Skin  * 
(1872);  a prize  essay  on  “The  Eye,”  Massachusetts 
medical  society  publication ; and  “ Enucleation  of 
the  Eyeball,"  “Reports  of  Cataract  Operations," 
and  articles  on  dangers  of  defective  vision,  and 
the  necessity  for  legislative  enactment. 

JEFFRIES.  John,  physician,  b.  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  5 Feb.,  1745:  d.  there,  16  Sept.,  1810.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1763,  and  studied 
medicine  in  London  and  Aberdeen,  receiving  his 
medical  degree  ut  the  latter  place  in  176ft.  He  then 
returned  to  Boston,  continued  to  practise  with  sue- 
ooss,  and  was  from  1771  till  1<74  surgeon  of  a 
British  ship  of  the  line  at  that  port.  At  the  evacu- 
ation of  Boston  by  the  British  he  accompanied 
the  troops  to  Halifax,  where  he  was  made,  by  Lord 
Howe,  surgeon-general  of  the  forces  in  Nova  Scotia. 
In  March.  177ft,  he  went  to  England  ami  was  made 
surgeon-major  to  the  forces  in  America,  entering 
upon  his  duties,  11  March,  1780.  at  Charleston,  & 
C.  In  December  of  that  year  he  resigned  and  re- 
turned to  London,  where  he  practised  successfully 
and  occupied  himself  with  scientific  investigations. 
He  undertook  two  aSri&l  voyages,  the  second  of 
which,  7 Jan.,  1785,  was  from  Dover  across  the 
British  channel  into  the  forest  of  Guienne,  in  the 
province  of  Artois,  France.  In  the  summer  of 
1789  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  delivered  the 
first  public  lecture  on  anatomy  that  was  ever  given 
in  New  England;  but,  public  feeling  being  against 
dissections,  he  was  forced  by  mob  violence  to  dis- 
continue his  discourses.  He  published  a “Narra- 
tive of  Two  Aerial  Voyages”  (London,  1786). 

JEM  ISON,  Mary  (or  Dkhkwauin),  b.  at  sea  in 
1742  or  1743;  dL  on  Buffalo  creek  reservation.  19 
Sept.,  1833.  She  was  the  fourth  child  of  Thomas 
Jemison  and  Jane  Irwin,  who  left  Ireland  for 
Philadelphia  prior  to  her  birth.  The  family  set- 
tled near  Marsh  creek,  on  the  frontier  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, ami  there  followed  a farming  life  until  the 
spring  of  1755,  when  thev  were  captured  by  the 
Indians.  The  elder  members  of  the  family  were 
killed,  but  Mary’s  life  was  spared,  and  she  was 
adopted  into  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Senecas.  A 
few  years  afterward  she  married  Shenijec,  who 
treated  her  with  kindness,  and  by  whom  she  hud 
two  children.  In  1759  she  went  to  live  with  her 
Indian  mother  at  Little  Board’s  town,  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Genesee  river,  and  there  spent  the  remaining 
seventy-two  years  of  her  life.  Her  first  husband 
died  soon  after  her  removal  to  New  Y’ork,  ami, 
after  three  years,  she  married  lliokatoo.  Thence- 
forth she  remained  with  the  tribe  into  which  she 
had  been  adopted,  acquires!  in  her  own  right  a 
large  amount  of  property,  ami  was  naturalized  in 
1817.  She  was  tin?  mother  of  eight  children.  In 
1881  she  removed  to  the  Buffalo  creek  reserva- 
tion, and  in  the  summer  of  1888,  u few  months 
prior  to  her  death,  adopted  the  Christian  faith. 
She  was  widely  known  as  “the  white  woman." 
See  “The  Life  of  Mary  Jemison,"  by  James  K. 
Seaver  (Batavia,  N.  Y.,  1842). 

JEMISON,  Robert,  legislator,  b.  in  Lincoln 
county,  Go.,  17  Sept,.,  1802;  d.  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala, 
16  Oct.,  1871.  He  removed  in  1821  to  Alabama, 
where  be  became  an  active  Whig,  and  was  long  in 
the  legislat  ure.  He  was  president  of  the  state  sen- 
ate in  1863,  and  soon  afterward  entered  the  Con- 
federate senate,  though  he  had  opposed  secession  in 
1861.  He  did  much  toward  improving  the  finance 
of  his  state,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Alabama  in- 
sane asylum.  The  construction  of  the  Alabama  and 
Chattanooga  railroad  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts. 
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JENCKES,  Joseph,  inventor,  b.  in  Oolbrooke, 
England,  in  1(502;  <1.  in  that  part  of  Lynn,  Mass., 
that  is  now  Saugus,  10  March,  1083.  Iron-on*  was 
earlv  discovered  about  Saugus  river.  The  grout 
need  of  the  colonists  for  iron  tools  led  Robert 
Bridges  to  take  specimens  of  ore  to  London,  by 
which  he  procured  the  formation  of  a company  to 
develop  its  working.  Joseph  Jenckes  was  induct'd 
to  come  from  Hammersmith  in  1(542.  as  master- 
mechanic,  to  establish  the  “ iron-works” — the  first 
“ foundry  and  forge " in  the  colonies.  By  his 
hands,  nr  under  his  sufierintendence.  the  first  fur- 
naces were  erected,  the  first  moulds  made,  the  first 
domestic  utensils  east,  and  the  first  machinery  and 
iron  tools  manufactured.  The  iron  enterprise,  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Massachusetts  bay  gov- 
ernment, appears  to  have  Ixxmi  successful  for  sev- 
eral years,  ami  furnished  all  kinds  of  excellent  bar- 
iron  to  the  colonies  at  a price  not  exceeding  £20  a 
ton.  Flowage  and  other  lawsuits,  with  fear  for  a 
scarcity  of  fuel,  eventually  brought  alxiut  a col- 
lapse. Mr.  Jenckes  introduced  to  the  colony  the 
idea  of  patenting  inventions,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  a motive  for  coining  to  the  new  country  that 
he  might  protect  and  introduce  his  own  ideas.  In 
1(540  he  secured  a patent  for  fourteen  years  on  an 
improved  water-wheel,  also  a newly  invented  saw- 
mill. On  20  Jan..  1(547.  he  purchased  a privilege 
at  the  iron-works  to  build  a forge  where  he  might 
manufacture  scythes  and  other  edged  tools.  In 
1(552  a mint  was  established  in  Boston  for  coining 
silver.  The  pieces  hail  “ Musalusets,'’  with  a nine- 
tree,  on  one  side ; the  reverse,  “ New  England. 
Anno  11)52,”  and  the  nuinlier  of  |>ence  in  Roman 


numerals.  (Sec  illustration.)  Tho  dies  for  this 
coin,  the  first  issued  in  this  country,  were  cut  by 
Jenckes  at  the  Lynn  iron-works.  In  1054  ho  built 
a fire-engine  on  the  order  of  the  select  men  of  Bos- 
ton— the  first  in  this  country.  In  1055  a patent 
was  granted  him  for  an  improved  grass-scythe.  It 
had  been  withheld  nine  years,  because  it  was  detuned 
too  valuable  to  be  monopolized.  This  instrument 
has  lxx*n  and  is  used  among  all  nations  without 
essential  improvement.  The  commissioner  of  pat- 
ents, in  184(1,  pronounced  the  improvement  to  have 
been  of  greater  relative  mechanical  advancement 
upon  previous  instruments  than  is  the  mowing- 
machine  of  to-day.  In  1(5(57  government  aid  was 
sought  to  enable  him  to  establish  machinery  for 
wire-drawing,  and  he  also  proposed  the  coinage  of 
money.  He  was  the  originator  of  many  improve- 
ment* in  tools  and  machinery,  and  received  patents 
for  his  most  useful  inventions.  Mr.  Jenckes  was 
the  progenitor  of  all  that  bore  his  name  in  his 
country  up  to  1800.  Most  of  his  descendants  have 
modified  the  sitelling. — llis  son,  Joseph,  manu- 
facturer. b.  in  Buckinghamshire,  England,  in  1032; 
d.  in  Providence.  K.  I.,  in  171(5.  About  1047  hi* 
followed  his  father  to  Lvnn.  Moss.,  and  acquired 
his  trade  and  business.  The  rapid  destruction  of 
the  forests  alxiut  Lynn,  to  make  charcoal  for  smelt- 
ing and  refining  iron,  caused  alarm,  and  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  the  iron  business,  he  followisl  Roger 


| Williams  to  Rhode  Island.  About  1(555  he  pur- 
: chased  from  the  Indians  a tract  of  woodland  in 
*uml  about  the  territorv  of  Providence,  on  Black- 
stono  river,  including  Vawtuckct  falls.  Iron  ore 
was  discovered  near  the  falls,  where  he  built  a 
foundry  and  forge,  which  were  destroyed  during 
King  Philip’s  war  in  1075,  but  wen*  rebuilt.  Mr. 
Jenckea  U*c-atne  the  founder  of  what  is  now  Paw- 
I tucket.  His  enterprise  laid  the  foundation  by 
which  Providence  became  the  great  iron  work-shop 
of  the  colonies  at  the  beginningof  the  Revolution. 
In  1001  he  was  a memlx'r  of  the  governor’s  coun- 
cil, and  he  served  for  several  years  as  a member  of 
the  house  of  deputies. — The  second  Joseph’s  son, 
Joseph,  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  b.  in  what  is 
now  Pawtucket  in  1050;  d.  15  June.  1740,  was  a 
land-surveyor,  and  much  employed  by  the  Rhode 
Island  colonial  government  in  establishing  its 
boundaries  with  adjoining  colonies.  He  was  a 
inemlier  of  the  general  assembly  from  1070  till  1093, 
and  clerk  and  speaker  of  that  Ixxlv.  He  wus  com- 
missioner of  the  colony  to  settle  the  many  bound- 
ary disputes  that  aroso  with  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut;  and  later,  lx*twcen  Massachusetts 
and  New  ll>mi|>shin\  and  Maine.  He  was  also 
commissioned  to  reply  to  a letter  of  the  king  as  to 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  Rhode  Island,”  and  to 
answer  twenty-seven  questions  that  were  pro- 
pounded by  the  lords  of  the  privy  council.  He  was 
councillor  most  of  tho  years  from  1080  till  1712, 
state  auditor  in  1(597-1794.  and  in  1717  chair- 
man of  a commission  to  compile  and  publish  the 
laws  of  the  colony,  and  to  make  a map  of  the  colony 
for  the  English  government.  He  was  again  a niein- 
, her  of  the  assembly  from  1700  till  1708,  deputy- 
governor  from  1715  till  1727,  except  in  1721,  when 
! lie  was  sent  to  England  with  plenipotentiary  pow- 
ers to  settle  boundary  questions  Is* fore  the  king; 
i and  governor  in  1 727-02.  Being  the  first  gov- 
ernor that  lived  outside  of  Newport,  he  was  voted 
£100  by  the  assembly  to  defray  the  expense  of  re- 
moving his  family  to  the  seat  of  government.  In 
1731  he  vetoed  an  net  of  the  assent lily  to  emit  paper 
currency.  Alter  serving  five  years  as  governor, 
contrary  to  the  usage  of  his  predecessors,  he  de- 
clined a re-election.  Got.  Jenckes  was  a giant  in 
stature  (measuring  seven  feet  two  inches  in  hits 
stockings),  and  was  well  prmiortioncd. 

JENCKES.  Thomas  Allen,  congressman,  b.  in 
Cumberland,  U.  I.,  2 Nov.,  1818;  d.  there,  4 Nov., 
1875.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  in  1838,  and 
was  a tutor  in  mathematics  there  in  1 839-'40.  lie 
studied  law,  wits  admitted  to  tile  Rhode  Island  liar 
in  1840,  and  attained  note  in  his  profession.  He 
was  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  important  liti- 
gation of  the  Siekles  and  Corliss  steam-engine 
patents,  ami  the  Day  and  Goodyear  riiblter  suits. 
He  had  an  office  in  New  York  for  many  years,  as 
well  its  in  Providence,  and  was  retained  by  the 
U.  S.  government  in  their  eases  brought  against 
[mriies  to  tin*  Credit  Mobilier.  During  tho  Dorr 
rot x*l lion  of  1842  Mr.  Jenckes  served  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  in  a civil  and  military  capacity, 
and  with  his  pen  as  well.  He*  was  a secretary  of 
the  landholders’  convention  of  1841,  and  of  the 
convention  that  framed  the  constitution  of  1842. 
When  the  governor’s  council  was  established  ho 
became  its  secretary,  life  served  in  both  houses  of 
the  legislature,  and  in  the  ease  of  Peck  ham  tw.  Bur- 
rows, involving  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  direct 
a now  trial,  convinced  that  body,  mid  carried  it 
against  its  previously  expressed  opinion,  and 
I against  all  other  obstacles.  This  is  recorded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  forensic  triumphs  in  the  annals  of 
| Rhode  Island.  In  1855  ho  was  appointed  one  of 
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the  commissioners  to  revise  the  laws  of  the  state, 
lie  was  elected  to  congress  in  1862  as  a Republican, 
ami  served  from  18<W  till  1871,  being  at  the  heat? 
of  the  committee  on  patents,  ami  of  the  judiciary 
committee.  His  greatest  services  in  congress  were 
the  revision  of  the  patent  and  copyright  laws,  the 
general  bankrupt  law  of  1867,  ami  the  introduction 
and  adoption  of  a law  for  improving  and  regulat-  , 
ing  the  civil  service.  lie  took  an  active  part  in  1 
the  deliberations  of  the  house,  and  on  legal  ques- 
tions was  an  acknowledged  authority.  He  foresaw 
the  civil  war,  and  urged  u|>on  the  state  and  Federal 
governments  active  measures  to  meet  it.  Witness- 
ing a torch-light  parade  in  the  political  canvass 
of  I860,  he  said:  “It  will  not  take  much  to  turn 
those  men  into  soldiers.”  Mr.  Jenekes  liecaine 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a uniform  system  of 
bankruptcy  throughout  the  country,  ami  to  that 
end  his  labors,  although  they  met  with  vigorous 
opposition,  resulted  in  the  Iwinkrupt  law  of  1867.  j 
II is  services  to  frame  a bill  to  secure  reform  in  the 
civil  service  brought  from  him.  as  chairman  of  the 
joint  select  committee  on  ret rench merit,  an  elal*o- 
rate  report  on  the  civil-service  laws  of  the  world,  14 
May,  1868.  His  bill  met  with  intense  and  partisan 
opposition;  but,  convinced  of  its  desirability,  he 
forced  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  country  and  of 
congress,  and,  after  a struggle,  succeeded  m scour-  , 
ing  its  jMissage.  His  advocacy  of  the  luinkrupt. 
and  civil -service  laws  brought  him  liefore  the  New  j 
York  chamber  of  commerce  and  0<»opcr  institute 
audience's,  and  elsewhere.  In  congress  ho  made 
the  presentation  address  in  liehalf  of  his  state 
when  the  statue  of  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene  was  j 
presented  to  the  nation. 

JENIFER,  Daniel,  member  of  congress,  b.  in 
Maryland  in  1788;  d.  there,  0 Nor.,  1780.  He 
took  an  active  |>art  in  the  movements  preceding 
the  Revolution,  was  a delegate  from  Maryland  to 
the  Continental  congress  in  1778-*8*2.  ami  also  to 
the  convention  that  formed  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. — His  son.  Daniel,  diplomatist,  h, 
in  Charles  county,  15  April,  1791 ; <1.  in  Port 
Tobacco,  Md.,  IN  Dec..  1855,  was  lilierally  educated, 
became  a local  magistrate,  and  was  frequently  a 
member  of  the  Maryland  legislature.  He  was  a 
member  of  congress  in  1881-3,  and  in  1835-’41, 
having  been  chosen  as  a Whig,  and  was  U.  S.  min- 
ister to  Austria  in  l841-’5. 

JENKINS,  Albert  Gallatin,  soldier,  b.  in  Ca- 
bell county,  Va,  10  Nov.,  1830 ; d.  in  Dublin, 
Va..  7 May,  1864.  He  was  educated  at  the  Virginia 
military  institute,  Lexington.  Ya„  at  Jefferson 
college.  Pa,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1848.  and 
at  Harvard  law-school,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1850.  He  wfas  admitted  to  the  Imr,  but  never 
practised,  devoting  himself  instead  to  agriculture. 
He  was  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  con- 
vention in  Cincinnati  in  1856,  a member  of  con- 
gress from  Virginia  in  1857-’61,  ami  a delegate 
from  Virginia  to  the  provisional  (kmfederatc  eon- 
gross  in  the  latter  year.  He  then  entered  the  Con- 
federate army,  and  was  ap|»ointod  brigadier- gener- 
al, 5 Aug.,  1862.  He  commanded  a brigade  in  A. 
I*.  Hill’s  division, and  afterward  in  Stuart's  cavalry 
corps,  did  good  service  at  Gettysburg,  and  served 
in  the  Shennndtmh  valley  and  western  Virginia 
He  was  killed  in  action  at  Dublin.  Va. 

J ENK  INS.  Alina  Alntr,  benefactor,  b.  in  Provi- 
dence. R.  1.,  1 Sept.,  1790;  d.  there,  20  Nov..  1849. 
She  was  a memlier  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
inherited  a large  fortune,  including  the  estate  of 
her  father.  William  A liny,  most  of  that  of  Moses 
Brown,  her  grandfather,  and  the  greater  part  of 
that  of  her  uncle.  Obadinh  Brown.  She  married 


William  Jenkins  in  1823,  early  in  life  became  a 
prominent  preacher  among  the  Friends,  and  re- 
peatedly visited  various  parts  of  the  United  State* 
ami  Europe  in  this  capacity.  Her  charities  to  those 
of  her  own  denomination,  and  to  others,  were  in- 
numerable, founding  a school,  and  an  orphan  asy- 
lum for  colored  children  in  Providence.  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins jierislusl  in  the  burning  of  her  residence. 

JENKINS,  Charles  Jones,  iurist.  b.  in  Beau- 
fort district,  S.  C..6  Jan.,  1805;  d.  in  Summerville, 
Ql,  13  June,  1883.  He  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Jefferson  county,  Ga..  in  1818, and  was  educated 
at  the  State  university  and  at  Union  college,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1824.  He  became  a member 
of  the  Georgia  legislature  in  1830,  was  attorney- 
general  of  the  state  in  1831.  but  resigning  before 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  and  was  again  chosen  to 
the  legislature,  where  he  remained  from  1836 
till  1850,  serving  as  8|>eaker  of  the  house  when- 
ever his  party  was  in  a majority.  He  was  brought 
up  in  the  state-rights,  Jeffersonian,  school  of 
politics,  but  supported  Harrison  for  president 
in  1840,  and  flay  in  1844.  He  was  a Union  tuem- 
U*r  of  the  Georgia  convention  in  1850.  and  as  its 
chairman  was  the  author  of  the  resolutions  known 
as  “The  Platform  of  1850,”  in  which  it  was  “re- 
solved that  the  state  of  (h'orgia,  even  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  every  tie  which  binds  her  to  the  Union, 
resist  any  act  of  congress  abolishing  slavery.”  He 
declined  (he  secretaryship  of  the  Ulterior  which 
was  offered  him  by  President  Fillmore  in  this  year, 
was  state  senator  in  1856,  and  in  1860  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  supreme  bench  of  Georgia  to  sup- 
ply  the  vacancy  caused  bv  the  resignation  of  Lin- 
ton Stephens.  He  held  this  office  till  the  close  of 
the  war.  In  1865  he  was  a member  of  the  State 
constitutional  convention  that  was  called  on  the 
pn>elamation  of  President  Johnson,  and,  l>eing 
elected  governor  the  same  year  under  the  constitu- 
tion so  formed,  held  office  till  he  was  siqierseded 
by  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Rnger.  of  the  U.  S.  army,  who 
was  appointed  provisional  governor  tinder  the  re- 
construction act  of  congress  in  1808.  He  then 
retired  to  private  life,  hut  was  president  of  the 
Georgia  constitutional  convention  in  1877.  For 
many  years  he  was  president  of  the  bmrd  of  trus- 
tees of  the  University  of  Georgia.  See  his  “ Life,” 
by  Charles  Colcoek  Jones  (Augusta,  Ga.,  1884 ). 

JENKINS,  Edward,  British  author,  b.  in  Ban- 
galore. India,  in  1888.  He  was  educated  in  Mon- 
treal, Canuda,  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, tvas  admitted  to  the  Imr  in  I London  in  1864, 
and  practised  till  1878,  when  he  entered  polities  as 
an  ultra  Liberal.  In  1870  he  was  sent  to  British 
Guiana  on  behalf  of  the  Aborigines’  protection  so- 
ciety, and  was  also  associated  with  Sir  George  Grey 
in  the  emigration  and  colonial  movement.  He  was 
agent-general  for  Canada  in  1874-’6,  and  during 
bis  absence  there  was  elected  a member  of  parlia- 
ment, He  is  the  author,  among  other  works  of 
“Ginx’s  Baby,”  a political  satire  (London,  1870); 
“The  Colonies  an  Ini|H*rial  Unity”  (London,  1871): 
and  “The  Coolie”  (New  York,  1871). 

JENKINS,  John,  pioneer,  h.  in  East  Green- 
wich, R.  I.,  15  Feb.,  1<28;  d.  in  Pennsylvania  in 
November,  1784.  He  was  an  original  proprietor  of 
the  Susquehanna  company,  visited  the  Wyoming 
valley  in  1753,  attended  the  purchase  of  the  Indian 
title  in  1754,  surveyed  it  in  1755,  brought  on  set- 
tlers in  1702-’8.  was  driven  off  on  15  Oct.,  1763,  re- 
turned 1 Feh.,  1769,  and  settled  in  Kingston,  hut 
sold  out  and  removed  in  1772  to  Exeter,  of  which 
town  he  was  one  of  the  grantees.  He  called  a 
meeting  of  the  settlers,  1 Aug..  1775,  over  which 
he  presided,  whereat  t hey  resolved  “ that  they  will 
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unanimously  join  their  brethren  in  America  in  the 
common  cause  of  defending  their  liberty.”  lie 
was  an  active  narticijMint  in  the  Pennamite  war  at 
Wyoming,  ana  the  scribe  and  counsellor  of  the  set- 
tlers. Driven  out  by  the  Pennamitcs  in  Mav, 
1784,  in  a cold  rain,  he  took  a severe  cold,  which, 
joining  with  the  rheumatism  and  settling  in  a 
wound  in  his  knee  that  he  had  received  from  a 
ball  at  the  taking  of  Louisburg  in  1745,  resulted  in 
his  death  in  November,  1784.  He  was  a teacher, 
surveyor,  and  conveyancer,  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  president-judge  of  the  first  county  court  at 
Wyoming  in  1777. — His  son,  John,  b.  in  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  27  Nov.,  1751 ; d.  in  Wyoming,  Pa., 

19  March,  1827,  was  a survevor  and  conveyancer, 
teacher,  constable,  agent  of  the  Susquehanna  com- 
pany at  Wyoming,  and  afterward  a merchant,  iron- 
monger. and  farmer.  He  came  to  Wyoming  with 
his  father  in  1709,  and  became  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  Pennamite  war  and  the  Revolution,  in 
which  he  was  a lieutenant.  With  Washington  he 
planned  the  western  expedition  that  was  com- 
manded bv  Sullivan,  and  was  the  guide  of  the 
march.  IT©  had  learned  the  route  while  a prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the.  Indians,  and  was  at  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis.  He  was  in  command  of 
Forty  Fort  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  Wyom- 
ing. In  the  Pennamite  war  he  was  an  active  leader, 
and  gained  repeated  triumphs  over  Gen.  Arm- 
strong nnd  Col.  Pickering.  .He  was  subsequently 
elected  major  and  colonel  of  militia,  sheriff,  and 
member  of  assembly. 

JENKINS,  John  Stllvrell,  author,  b.  in  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  15  Feb.,  1818;  <1.  in  Weeds  port,  N.  V'., 

20  isept,  1852.  After  passing  two  years  at  Hamil- 
ton college  he.  studied  law,  and  began  to  practise 
in  Wets Ls port,  N.  Y„  in  1842,  also  editing  the 
“Cayuga  Times.”  Among  his  publications  are 
“Generals  of  the  Last  War  with  Great  Britain” 
(Auburn,  1841);  an  abridgment  of  Hammond's 
“ History  of  New  York  ” (New  York,  1840);  “ Alice 
Howard”  (Philadelphia.  1840);  “Life  of  Silas 
Wright”  (New  York,  1847);  “History of  the  Mexi- 
can War”  (1848);  “Narrative  of  the  Exploring 
Exj»edition  commanded  by  Capt,  Charles  Wilkes. 
ISoS-^”  (1849);  “Lives  of  the  Governors  of 
New  York”  (1851);  “Heroinesof  History  ” (1853); 
and  “ Lives  of  Jackson.  Polk,  aud  Calhoun  ” (1855). 

.JENKINS,  John  Theophiln*,  Canadian  physi- 
cian, b.  in  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  island,  1 
Jan.,  1829.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  town 
and  in  England,  and  was  graduated  as  a physician. 
He  served  as  a surgeon  in  the  Turkish  army  during 
the  Crimean  war,  and  holds  the  British  and  Turk- 
ish war  medals  for  his  services.  He  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  Queens  county  in  the  Cana- 
dian parliament  in  1872,  and  represented  Char- 
lottetown in  the  provincial  assembly  from  1872  till 
1870.  He  was  elected  a representative  in  the  Cana- 
dian parliament  for  Queens  in  1882,  and  again  in 
October.  1883. 

JENKINS,  Thornton  Alexander,  naval  of-  ' 
fleer,  b.  in  Orange  county,  Va.,  11  Dec.,  1811.  He 
was  prepared  for  college,  but  entered  the  navy  as  I 
a midshipman.  1 Nov.,  1828,  and  in  the  following  1 
spring  sailed  on  the  “ Natchez”  for  Cuba,  where  he 
performed  hazardous  services  in  breaking  up  nests 
of  pirates.  In  1831  he  assisted  in  suppressing  Nat 
Turner's  negro  insurrection  in  Virginia.  He  was 
commissioned  os  lieutenant  on  9 Dec.,  1829,  nnd  I 
from  1834  till  1842  was  employed  as  assistant  to 
Prof.  Ferdinand  It.  Dossier  on  the  coast  survey. 
In  1845  he  was  sent  to  Europe  to  examine  light- 
house systems  and  ot  her  aids  to  navigation,  but  re- 
turned in  about  a year  to  prevent  being  detained  : 


in  case  war  should  occur  with  Great  Britain.  In 
1843  ho  mude  an  elaborate  report  of  the  illumi- 
nnuts,  towers,  light-ships,  buoys,  beacons,  and  other 
adjuncts  of  the  light-house  service  in  England, 
France,  and  other  European  countries.  During 
the  Mexican  war 
he  served  as  execu- 
tive officer  of  the 
sloop  •*  German- 
town,” and  after- 
ward in  command 
of  the  store-ship 
“ Relief,”  and  of 
the  supply  and 
hospital  station  on 
Salinadcna  island. 

In  the  capture  of 
Tuspan  and  Tobas- 
co  he  commanded 
the  landing  parties 
from  the  “ Ger- 
mantown.” In  1848 
-"51, when  Prof.  Al- 
exander D.  Bttc-he 
was  superintend- 
ent of  the  coast  survey,  ho  was  engaged,  while  in 
command  of  the  schooner  “John  Y.  Mason”  and 
the  steamers  “Jefferson”  and  “Corwin”  in  me- 
teorological and  hydrographic  observations,  and 
in  taking  deep-sea  temperatures  in  the  Gulf 
stream.  The  last-named  vessel  was  built  from  his 
designs  and  under  his  superintendence.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1852,  he  was  appointed  naval  secretary  to  the 
light-house  board,  having  for  two  years  previous 
served  as  secretary  to  the  temporary  board.  He 
was  promoted  commander  on  14  Sept..  1855,  and 
given  the  “ Preble”  in  the  Paraguayan  expedition 
of  1858-’9.  Immediately  on  his  return  he  was  or- 
dered to  the  Caribbean  sea  in  search  of  the  filibus- 
ter William  Walker,  and  thence  to  Vera  Crux, 
Mexico,  where  he  took  part  in  the  capture  of  the 
“ Miramon”  and  “Marquis  of  Havana.”  which  he 
convoyed  to  New  Orleans.  In  conjunction  with 
Capt.  William  F.  Smith  he  was  instrumental  in 
saving  the  forts  at  Key  West  and  Dry  Tort u gas 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  expedition  that 
was  sent  from  New  Orleans  before  the  civil  war 
was  openly  begun.  In  February,  1831,  he  was 
again  appointed  secretary  to  the  light-house  l>oard, 
aud  during  that  year  performed  delicate  and  secret 
services  at  the  request  of  President  Lincoln,  until 
he  was  attacked  with  serious  illness  in  November. 
He  was  promoted  captain,  10  July,  1802,  and 
was  the  senior  officer  at  the  repulse  of  the  enemy 
at  Coggin's  Point.  James  river,  and  at  the  attack 
on  the  V.  S.  forces  at  City  Point  in  August,  1802. 
In  the  autumn  of  1802  he  was  engaged  in  block- 
ading Mobile  and  its  approaches  in  command  of 
the  “Oneida,”  of  the  Western  Gulf  blockading 
squadron.  He  Was  fleet-captain  and  chief  of  staff 
of  FarragntV  squadron  in  the  Mississippi,  com- 
manding the  “Hartford”  at  the  puling  of  the 
Port  Hudson  anti  Grand  Gulf  batteries.  He  had 
encounters  with  the  enemy  at  various  points  on  the 
river,  nnd  nt  the  capture  of  Port  Hudson  was  in 
chief  command  of  the  naval  forces.  Admiral  Farra- 
go! having  gone  some  time  before  on  necessary 
business  to  New  Orleans.  In  Ihe  blockade  of  Mo- 
bile in  1834  he  commanded  the  “ Richmond  " and 
the  2d  division  of  Admiral  Karra  gut’s  fleet,  and  he 
was  left  in  command  in  Mobile  buv  til)  February, 
1835,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  James  river,  mid 
remained  there  until  after  the  surrender  of  Gen. 
Lee.  He  then  went  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  to  investigate  seamen’s  bounty  claims,  and 
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was  president  of  a board  that  awarded  a large  ag- 
gregate sum  to  enlisted  men  and  their  families.  lie 
was  commissioned  as  commodore  on  25  .July,  1866. 
From  1865  till  he  resigned  the  office  on  t he  change 
of  administration  in  1860.  he  was  chief  of  the  l»onrd 
of  navigation,  and  then  secretary  of  the  light-house 
board  till  1871.  Wing  promoted  rear-admiral  on  16 
July,  1870.  Afterward  he  commanded  the  naval 
forces  on  the  Asiatic  station  until  he  was  retired 
on  12  Dec.,  1873.  He  had  charge  of  the  exhibit 
of  the  navy  department  at  the  Centennial  exhibi- 
tion at  Philadelphia  in  1876. 

JENKS,  Edward  Watrous,  physician,  b.  in 
Victor,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.,  31  March,  1833.  His 
father,  Nathan  Jenks,  removed  to  La  Grange 
county,  Ind..  in  1843,  laid  out  the  village  of  Onta- 
rio, and  endowed  I^a  Grange  collegiate  institute. 
The  son  was  educated  at  that  institution,  began 
the  study  of  medicine  in  New  York  university,  and 
was  graduated  at  Custleton.  Vt.,  medical  school  in 
1855,  and  afterward  at  Bellevue  hospital  medical 
college,  N.  Y.  After  practising  in  La  Grange 
county,  Ind.,  and  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  he  went  to  De- 
troit, Mich.,  in  1864.  and  for  four  years  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  tho  “ Review  of  Medicine.”  In  1868 
he  became?  professor  of  oWtetrics  in  the  medical 
college  there,  of  which  he  was  the  projector  and  its 
president,  and  In*  was  also  lecturer  at  Rowdoin 
college.  Me,,  on  the  diseases  of  women.  I)r.  Jenks 
was  surgeon  to  various  hospitals,  president  of  the 
Michigan  state  medical  society,  ami  one  of  the 
founders  and  an  active  member  of  the  American 
gynecological  society,  and  correspondent  of  Detroit 
medical  library  association.  In  1878  Albion  col- 
lege conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  In 
1876  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  medical  ami 
surgical  diseases  of  women  in  Chicago  medical  col- 
lege, and  moved  to  that  city.  After  five  vears  of 
residence  there,  climatic  difficulties  necessitated  a 
return  of  his  fainilv  to  Detroit,  where  he  is  now 
(1887)  in  practice.  Dr.  Jenks  has  invented  obstet- 
rical forceps  and  either  surgical  instruments  for  use 
in  gynecology,  lie  is  the  author  of  numerous  con- 
tributions to  professional  literature,  including  “ Re- 
port of  a Successful  Case  of  Cu’sarean  S-etion  ” 
(New  York,  1*77);  “Practice  of  Gynecology  in 
Ancient  Times”  (in  ••  Gynecological  'transact ions,” 
1882);  ami  “New  Mode  of  Operating  for  Fistula 
in  Ano”  (New  York.  1883).  lie  is  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  “ American  System  of  Practical  Medicine." 
edited  by  Dr.  William  Pepper  (5  vols.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1885-T).  and  of  the  “American  System  of 
Gynecology  ” (1887). 

JENKS.  John  Whipple  Potter,  naturalist,  b. 
in  West  1 toy  1st  on.  Mass.,  1 May,  1811).  He  was 
graduated  at  Brown  in  1838,  was  principal  of 
Peirce  academy  from  1842  till  1871,  professor  of 
zoology  in  Itosion  horticultural  siK-iety  in  1858- ’tH). 
and  has  held  the  chair  of  agricultural  zoology  and 
the  curatorship  of  the  museum  in  Brown  univer- 
sity since  1873.  In  the  promotion  of  his  profession 
he  lias  lieen  an  extensive  traveller  in  utmost  every 
country  in  Europe,  and  also  since  1885  in  every 
state  and  territory  of  the  Union.  The  gathering  of 
the  extensive  collections  of  Brown  university  is 
mainly  due  to  his  labors.  He  was  the  first  natu- 
ralist t*>  explore  the  everglades  of  Florida  and  the 
region  around  Lake  Okecliobee.  Mr.  Jcnks’s  pub- 
lications include  bulletins  on  the  “ Food  of  Birds  ” 
in  the  annual  rcjKirts  of  the  Boston  horticultural 
Hociety  (1*59);  “ Hunting  in  Florida"  (1874);  and 
*•  Jenks  and  Steele’s  Zoology,”  a text-book  for  high- 
*c|iools  (1876,  revised  ed.,  1887). 

JENKS.  Phttdie,  artist,  b.  in  Portsmouth,  N. 
If.,  '^8  July.  1847.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Denis 


Hoyt,  and  was  married  to  Lewis  E.  Jenks.  She 
began  the  study  of  art  in  Boston  in  1873.  early  de- 
veloped skill  in  paint  ing,  and  almost  immediately 
became  successful  in  her  profession.  She  has  fre- 
quently exhibited  at  the  Boston  art  club  and  the 
National  academy  of  design.  Among  her  ideal 
productions  that  have  attracted  general  attention 
are  “ Ia»  Uantatrice,”  “The  Triumph,”  “Priscilla, 
the  Spinner,"  and  “ Mamma's  Comb."  She  is  emi- 
nently successful  as  a painter  of  the  portraits  of 
women  and  children. 

JENKS,  William,  clergvman,  b.  in  Newton, 
Mass.,  25  Nov.,  1778;  d.  in  Boston,  13  Nov.,  1866. 
He  was  sixth  in  descent  from  Joseph,  of  Lvnn. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1797.  and  tor  a 
time  was  reader  in  Christ’s  church,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  loiter  he  was  engaged  as  a private  tutor, 
received  a license  to  preach  from  the  Boston  ass<>- 
ciation,  and  was  ordained  over  the  1st  Congrega- 
tional church,  Bath,  Me.,  on  26  Dec.,  1805.  He  re- 
mained there  twelve  years,  and  was  chaplain  to  a 
Bath  regiment  during  the  war  of  1812.  In  con- 
nection with  pastoral  duties  he  held  for  three 
vears  the  professorship  of  oriental  language  and 
English  literature  in  Bowdoin.  In  1818  he  re- 
turned to  Boston  ami  instituted  special  meetings 
for  seamen,  of  which  he  was  pioneer.  He  oj>ened 
the  first  free  chapel  for  seamen  on  Central  wharf, 
and  anot her  at  the  west  end,  the  former  growing 
into  tin*  Mariners’  church  and  sailors*  home,  the 
liasis  of  the  present  City  missionary  society.  After 
building  a eliajiel  in  Botolph  street  a congregation 
was  gathered  and  a church  erected  in  Green  street, 
over  which  Dr.  Jenks  was  settled  from  1820  till 
1845.  In  1825  Bowdoin  conferred  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.,  and  in  18152  that  of  LL.  I).  Harvard 
gave  him  that  of  D.  D.  in  1842.  Dr.  Jenks  was 
founder  of  the  American  oriental  society,  and 
was  early  a member  of  the  American  antiquarian 
society,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  of  which  be  was  four 
years  corresponding  secretary  and  thirteen  senior 
vice-president.  In  1813  he  delivered  and  published 
the  first  address  liefore  the  society.  For  many 
years  he  was  a member  and  contributor  to  the 
Massachusetts  historical  society,  an  honorary  incm- 
ber  of  the  New  England  historic  genealogical  so- 
ciety from  its  beginning  in  1812,  and  five  years 
chairman  of  its  publishing  committee.  A portrait 
of  Dr.  Jenks  hangs  in  the  library  of  the  society. 
Besides  occasional  sermons  and  addresses  he  pub- 
lished a “Commentary  on  the  Bible,”  of  which 
120,000  volumes  were  sold  (5  vols.,  Brattleboro,  Vt, 
1834  : 6 vols.,  Philadelphia.  1851),  and  “ Explana- 
tory Bible  Atlas  and  Scripture  Gazetteer”  (Ho-ton, 
1849).  He  also  edited  other  works. — His  *>a, 
Joseph  William,  educator,  b.  in  Bath,  Mr..  23 
Nov.,  isos;  «i.  i,,  Newtonville.  Muxs..  7 June.  1884, 
was  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1829,  and  received 
an  ap|K>intincut  as  chaplain  and  professor  of  math- 
ematics in  the  U.  S.  navy,  serving  on  the  “Con- 
cord ” under  Com.  Perry.  Resigning  his  commis- 
sion, he  became  a student  in  the  Itoyal  school  « f 
languages  in  Paris,  and  on  hi*  return  to  the  United 
States  no  spent  seven  years  aiding  his  father  in  the 
preparation  of  the  “Comprehensive  Commentary  " 
on  the  Bible.  He  was  prinei)Hd  of  a private  sdr“J 
for  young  ladies  in  Boston  in  1850-*2,  and  in  1 
became  professor  of  languages  in  Urh 
versity,  Ohio.  He  afterward  established 
agricultural  jwpvr  in  I lliin o-.  Mr.  Jmkswa 
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and  discussions.  He  edited  the  “Rural  Poetry  of 
the  English  Language  w (Boston.  1856). — William's 
grandson,  Henry  Fitch,  clergyman,  son  of  John 
II.  Jenks,  b.  in  Boston,  17  Oct.,  1842,  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1863,  and  at  the  divinity-school 
in  1866.  In  1867  he  became  pastor  of  the  Unita- 
rian church  in  Fitchburg,  Moss.,  and  has  since 
been  pastor  of  churches  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and 
Lawrence  and  Canton,  Maas.  He  has  l>een  actively 
connect ed  with  the  management  of  many  of  the 
organised  charities  of  Boston,  is  a member  of  the 
American  oriental  society,  the  Massachusetts  his- 
torical society,  and  many  similar  associations,  and 
has  published  a “ Catalogue  of  the  Boston  Public 
Lat  in-School,  1635-1885,  with  notes  and  an  intro- 
ductory historical  sketch  (Boston,  1885). 

JENNESS,  Bcnnhig  Wentworth,  senator,  b. 
in  Deerfield.  N.  II.,  14  July,  1806:  d.  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  16  Nov.,  1870.  He  received  a good  educa- 
tion at  Bradford  academy.  Mass.,  and  in  1823 
moved  to  Strafford,  X.  II.,  and  entered  into  mer- 
cantile business,  which  he  successfully  pursued  for 
thirty  years.  He  was  post  master  fifteen  years,  ami 
repeatedly  represented  his  adopted  town  in  the 
lower  branch  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature. 
He  held  the  ofiiee  of  sheriff  of  Strafford  county 
five  years,  and  was  judge  of  probate  for  the  same 
county  five  years.  Mr.  Jenness  received  appoint- 
ment to  fill  a vacancy  in  the  U.  S.  senate  from  No- 
vember. 1845,  till  June,  1846,  occasioned  by  the 
promotion  of  Levi  Woodbury  to  the  U.  S.  supreme 
court.  He  was  defeated  as  a candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  the  seat,  and  in  1846  was  the  unsuccessful 
Democratic  candidate  for  congress.  In  1850  he 
was  a member  of  the  convention  to  revise  the  con- 
stitution of  New  Hampshire.  In  1852  he  was  a 
member  of  tho  Democratic  national  convention 
that  nominated  Franklin  Pierce.  In  1861  he  was 
nominated  for  governor,  but  withdrew  in  favor  of 
Gen.  George  Slarke.  Judge  Jenness  moved  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  attend  to  large  financial  and 
lumber  interests  in  that  state  and  in  Michigan, 
and  there  siicnt  his  remaining  years 

JENNINGS.  Jonathan,  statesman,  b.  in  Hun- 
terdon county,  N.  J„  about  1776;  d.  near  Charles- 
town, Clarke  eo„  Ind.,  26  J uly,  1834.  lit*  emigrated 
to  the  northwest,  and  was  the  first  delegate  from 
Indiana  territory  to  congress,  serving  from  1809 
till  1816.  On  the  admission  of  that  territory  as  a 
state  in  December,  1816,  he  was  elected  its  first  gov- 
ernor, remaining  in  office  till  1822.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Indian  commissioner  in  1818,  and  from 
1822  till  1831  was  again  a meinlier  of  congress. 

JENNINGS,  Samuel,  Quuker  preacher,  b.  in 
England;  d.  in  Burlington.  N.  J..  in  1708.  He 
came  from  Bucks  county,  England,  in  1680,  and 
settled  at  Burlington,  X.  J.  Shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival he  was  appointed  by  Byllynge  the  first  depu- 
ty-governor of  West  Jersey,  in  which  office  he 
served  until  1683,  when  he  was  chosen  governor 
by  the  provincial  assembly.  Byllynge  denied  the 
right  of  the  assembly  to  so  elect,  ami  removed  Jen- 
nings from  office.  At  a later  date  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Philadelphia,  where,  in  1690-3.  he 
was  justice  of  the  quorum  and  judge  of  the  county 
court.  He  became  involved,  on  the  (Quaker  side,  in 
the  controversy  provoked  by  George  Keith,  Thomas 
Budd,  and  others.  Gut  of  this  controversy  grew 
the  historical  pamphlet  **  The  Plea  of  the  Innocent.’* 
issued  by  Keith  and  Budd  (1692),  in  which  Jennings 
wus  charged  with  “being  too  high  and  inglori- 
ous in  worldly  courts,”  and  was  called  “an  impu- 
dent, presumptuous,  and  insolent  man.”  Keith 
and  Budd  were  unvoted,  charged  with  “defaming- 
ly  accusing **  Jennings,  on  which  charge  they  were 


indicted,  tried,  convicted,  and  fined,  and  for  the 
printing  of  the  pamphlet,  among  others  of  a simi- 
lar character,  William  Bradfords  press  was  seized 
by  the  authorities.  In  1694  Jennings  went  to 
London,  where,  in  the  famous  trial,  lasting  six 
days,  before  the  London  yearly  meeting,  on  the 
appeal  of  Keith  from  the  action  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Quakers,  he  np}>cared  in  person  on  behalf  of 
the  latter,  and  ablv  confuted  the  statements  and 
arguments  of  Keith.  While  in  London  he  wrote 
and  published  “The  Case  Stated.”  Soon  after- 
ward he  returned  to  this  country  and  resumed  his 
residence  at  Burlington,  where  he  subsequently 
served  in  the  provincial  assembly  and  the  council  of 
West  Jersey,  under  Lord  Combury.  He  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  assembly,  and  in  this  bodv  fearless- 
ly op|K>sed  the  arbitrary  rule  of  Cornnury,  and 
wrote  the  address  to  the  crown  which  led  to  the 
governor’s  removal.  He  did  more  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries  in  organizing  the  civil  government 
of  West  Jersey.  He  was  a noted  preacher  among 
the  Quakers,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country, 
and  in  his  work  made  many  pilgrimages  to  Massa- 
chusetts, Long  Island,  New  York,  and  Maryland. 

J ENMNGS,  Samuel  Kennedy.  preacher,  b.  in 
Essex  county,  N.  J.,  6 June,  1771 ; cl.  in  Baltimore, 
Md„  19  Oct.,  1854.  He  was  graduated  at  Rutgers 
in  1790.  studied  and  practised  medicine  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  1794  became  an  itinerant  minister 
in  the  Methodist  church.  l>eing  ordained  elder  in 
1814.  He  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1817,  was  one 
of  the  prime  movers  in  the  introduction  of  lav  rep- 
resentation in  the  conferences  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  aiul  finally  was  expelled  from 
this  connection  and  organized  a new  body  known 
as  “The  Methodist  Protestant  church.”  lie  was 
distinguished  as  a pulpit  orator  and  evangelist. 

JENNINGS,  Tl  lomas  Reed,  physician,  b.  in 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  in  1805 ; d.  in  Norragansett, 
R.  I.,  7 July.  1874.  He  was  graduated  at  W ashing- 
ton  college.  Pa.,  in  1823,  received  his  medical  edu- 
cation in  Baltimore,  removed  to  Tennessee  in  1828, 
ami  during  the  Asiatic  cholera  epidemic  of  1883 
established  a large  practice.  In  1838  he  opened 
dissecting-rooms  in  Nashville,  ami  was  the  first 
teacher  of  anatomy  in  the  state.  He  served  in  the 
state  senate,  declined  a nomination  to  congress,  in 
1854  became  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medi- 
cine and  of  rhuieal  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Nashville,  and  in  1856  filled  the  chair  of.  anatomy. 

J ENNISON.  Samuel,  antiquary,  b.  in  Brook- 
field, Mass.,  24  Feb.,  1788;  d.  in  Worcester.  Mass,, 
1 March,  1860.  He  went  to  reside  with  his  uncle 
in  Worcester  in  1800.  ami  was  connected  with  the 
Worcester  bank,  first  as  accountant,  and  until 
1846  as  cashier.  He  was  also  treasurer  of  the 
Worcester  county  savings  institution  from  1828 
till  1853.  Mr.  Jennison  was  for  many  years  con- 
nect ed  with  the  American  antiquarian  society  as 
librarian  and  corres|>omlitig  secretary,  ami  was  also 
town-clerk  of  Worcester  ami  treasurer  of  the  state 
lunatic  asylum  from  1847  till  1857.  He  wrote 
both  in  prose  und  verse,  and  collected  a large  mass 
of  valuable  biographical  material,  which  i*  incor- 
porated in  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  William  Al- 
len’s “ Biographical  Dictionary”  (Boston,  1832). 

JEQIITIM10NHA.  Francisco  G(*  Acaialui 
de  Montesnma  (hay-ke-tin-ynn-yah).  Viscount  of, 
Brazilian  statesman,  h.  in  Itahiu,  23  March,  1794; 
d.  in  Rio  Janeiro  in  1870.  His  father  intended  him 
to  enter  the  religious  order  of  St.  Francis,  and 
sent  him  to  the  convent  in  1810,  but  he  alNindoned 
the  cloister  six  months  afterward  and  proceeded  to 
Portugal,  where  he  entered  the  University  of  Coim- 
bra, and  was  graduated  as  a lawyer  in  1820.  In 
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1821  he  joined  a secret  society  called  “ Keporative,"  I 
or  “ Jardineiros,”  and  came  to  Brazil  to  establish 
branches  of  it.  He  did  eood  service  in  the  stmg-  I 
gle  for  independence,  and  was  obliged  to  escape  to 
Reooncavo,  where,  in  the  town  of  San  Francisco, 
ho  organized  a provisional  government.  On  10 
Pec..  1822,  he  was  commissioner  to  the  army  in 
Bahia,  where  he  issued  the  •*  Independent**  Consti-  | 
tucional ” until  the  authority  of  Pedro  I.  was  es- 
tablished. In  1828  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly, 
but  at  the  dissolution  of  that  body  he  was  impris- 
oned, and,  having  escaped,  went  to  Europe.  In 
1881,  when  Pedro  I.  alKlicated,  he  returned  and 
published  the  paper  “ Ipiranga”  in  opposition  to 
the  absolutists,  and  the  pamphlet  “ A liliertade  das  | 
Repuhlicas"  against  the  federal  Republicans.  In  , 
1887  he  was  a minister  in  the  cabinet  of  the  cele- 
brated Father  Diego  Feijd,  and  in  1888  he  was 
elected  representative  to  the  assembly.  In  1840  lie 
was  ap|s unted  sjiecial  envoy  to  England,  and  on 
his  return  exerted  his  influents*  to  found  the  Insti- 
tute dos  advoeados,  over  which  he  presided  till 
1850,  when  he  was  called  again  to  the  assembly. 
In  1851  he  was  elected  senator  of  the  empire,  and  - 
in  1854  the  emperor  made  him  viscount  of  Jequi- 
tinhonlm.  From  1855  till  18(12  he  constantly 
favored  the  emancipation  of  the-  negroes,  and  his 
eloquent*  was  much  feared  by  his  opponent*. 

JFK  PM  IK,  French  soldier,  b.  alxmt  1860;  d. 
after  1714.  He  served  as  ensign  in  Fort  Bourbon,  I 
or  Port  Nelson,  on  Hudson  hay,  when  it  was  at-  I 
tacked  by  an  English  fleet  in  1096.  When  the 
English  attempted  a landing  he  formed  an  ambus-  | 
cade  with  forty  fusileer*  Mu  ml  bushes, and  poured 
such  well-directed  volleys  into  the  first  boats  that 
advanced  as  to  compel  them  to  withdraw.  The 
fort  was  afterward  forced  to  surrender,  and  J e re- 
in ic.  with  the  garrison,  was  taken  to  England,  con- 
trary to  the  terms  of  capitulation.  He  returned 
with  D’Iberville  to  Canada  in  1697,  and  remained 
there  as  interpreter  and  lieutenant  under  several  | 
commanders  till  1707,  when  he  went  to  Kuroja*.  i 
He  returned  in  1708,  was  appointed  commandant  ! 
of  Fort  Bourbon,  and  held  that  |x>st  up  to  1714,  j 
when  he  surrendered  it  to  the  English,  agreeably 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  lie  wrote  I 
“ Relation  du  Detroit  & do  la  Rave  d’Hudson,  i\ 
Monsieur  . . . par  Monsieur  J^renne.”  Charlevois  I 
says  that  he  knew  the  author,  and  that  his  rela- 
tion is  very  instructive  and  judiciously  written. 

J ER  EZ.  Francisco  de  (hav-rayth  ).  Spanish  his- 
torian, b.  in  Seville  in  1504 ; d.  there  about  1570. 
He  came  in  his  early  youth  to  America  in  search  of 
fortune,  and  seems  to  have  been  a man  of  some  ed- 
ucation, as  he  confesses  that  he  received  47  marks 
in  silver  ami  1,110  gold  Castellanos  for  his  service* 
in  arranging  the  contract  of  eoj»urtnership  Mween 
Pizarro,  Ahnagro,  and  Luque,  10  March,  1526.  He 
went  to  Peru  with  Pizairo  in  his  second  voyage 
in  1681,  and  participated  in  the  conquest,  aa  also 
in  the  capture  of  Atahualpa.  He  was  severely 
wounded  in  battle,  and  afterward  was  PizarroV 
secretary,  and  by  his  orders  collected  notes  of  all 
historical  events  from  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
quest till  the  death  of  Atahualpa.  He  seems  to 
have  taken  good  care  to  enrich  himself,  and  when 
in  1584  Hernando  Pizarro  was  sent  on  a commis- 
sion to  Spain.  Jerez  solicited  permission  to  go  with 
him.  Of  his  later  life  then*  is  but  little  trust-  j 
worthy  information,  except  that  he  founded  many  1 
charit  ies.  He  published  " Verdadem  relaoion  de 
la  conquista  del  Peru  v provincia  del  Cuzco”  (Se- 
ville, 1540  ; 2d  ed.,  Salamanca.  1547).  This  is  re-  I 
printed  in  Barcia’s  “ Collection  of  Primitive  His-  ! 
torians”  (1740).  Giambattista  Kamusio  translated  ] 


the  work  into  Italian,  and  published  it  in  his  “Col- 
lection of  Voyages  ” (8  vols..  1550-*9);  and  there  is 
also  a German  translation  (1848). 

JEROME.  Irene  Elizabeth,  artist,  b.  in  Elli- 
cottville,  N.  Y.,  9 June,  1858.  She  is  a daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Jerome,  was  educated  in  Clinton 
and  Cazenovia  seminaries,  and  in  1875  removed  to 
Chicago,  where  she  spent  three  months  in  drawing 
from  casts  in  the  Academy  of  design.  With  the 
exception  of  this,  and  a few  lessons  from  teachers 
outside  the  academy,  she  is  self-taught  in  art.  In 
1882  she  exhibited  eighteen  sketches  of  Colorado 
scenerv,  which  were  received  with  much  favor. 
She  also  illustrated  and  arranged  “One  Year’s 
Sketch- Book  ” (Boston,  1885);  “The  Message  of 
the  Blue-Bird”  (1886);  “Nature’s  Hallelujah" 
(1887);  and  “ A Bunch  of  Violets”  (1887). 

JERYIS,  Sir  John,  Karl  of  St.  Vincent,  British 
naval  officer,  b.  in  Meaford.  Staffordshire,  9 Jan., 
1784;  d.  15  March,  1828.  He  entered  the  navy  at 
the  age  of  ten  years,  liecame  a post  -captain  in 
1760,  was  made  a C.  B.  in  1782,  and  in  tnis  year 
accompanied  Lord  llowc  in  his  expedition  for  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar.  He  became  rear-admiral  in 
1787,  and  was  in  parliament  from  1782  until  the 
beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  when  he 
sailed  to  the  West  Indies  and  captured  Martinique, 
Guadeloupe,  and  Saint  Lucia.  He  was  ap|>ointcd 
admiral  of  the  blue.  1 June.  1795,  and  on  14  Feb., 
1797.  off  (’ape  St.  Vincent,  defeated  a Spanish  fleet 
which  was  nearly  twice  as  strong  as  his  own.  For 
this  he  was  made  a Jieer  by  the  title  of  Karl  of  St. 
Vincent  and  Baron  Jervis  of  Meaford,  receiving  a 
pension  of  118,000.  He  was  first  lonl  of  the  ad- 
miralty from  1801  till  1804. 

J Eft  VIS,  John  Bloomfield,  engineer,  b.  in 
Huntington.  N.  V.,  14  Dec.,  1795;  d.  in  Rome.  N.  V., 
12  Jan.,  1885.  When  about  three  years  of  age  he 
removed  to  Rome.  N.  V.,  where  he  afterward  re- 
sided. He  assisted  in 
the  construction  of  the 
Eric  canal,  and  con- 
ducted the  survey  and 
construction  of*  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson 
canal.  He  was  chief 
engineer  of  the  Alliany 
and  Schenectady  and 
the  Schenectady  and 
Saratoga  railroads, 
and  for  the  latter  road 
invented  the  locomo- 
tive truck,  the  princi- 
ple of  which  is  still  in 
use  on  all  locomotives. 

The  first  locomotive 
with  his  improvement 
was  made  to  order  in 
England  in  1882.  In  1888  Mr.  Jervis  was  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  the  Chenango  canal,  and  ori«ri- 
nated  on  this  work  the  method  of  providing  artifi- 
cial reservoirs  for  the  supply  of  its  summit  with 
water.  In  1885  he  was  commissioned  to  make  the 
surveys  and  estimates  on  the  eastern  section  of  the 
Erie  canal,  in  view  of  its  proposed  enlargement. 
In  1888  he  was  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Croton  aqueduct,  and  from  1846 
till  1848  he  was  consulting  engineer  of  the  Boston 
water-works.  In  1847  he  was  made  chief  engineer 
of  t ho  Hudson  River  railroad,  which  office  he  re- 
signed in  1849.  but  remained  connected  with  the 
road  as  consulting  engineer  till  1850.  He  was  engi- 
m*er  of  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  railroad  in 
1851.  and  in  1854  its  president,  and  was  next  en- 
gaged on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago 
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frond  till  1866.  In  1808  he  was  made  one  of  the 
-tees  of  the  Rome  merchant-iron  mill  company 
on  its  organization,  ami  he  continued  in  office  till 
is  death.  In  1855  he  received  the  Democratic 
ruination  for  the  place  of  state  engineer,  but  was 
Watted.  In  1878  Hamilton  college  conferred  on 
■lr.  Jervis  the  degree  of  LL.  I).  He  is  the  author 
a a “Description  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct”  (New 
i"rk,  1842);  a “Report  on  the  Hudson  River 
...ilroad”  (1846);  “Railway  Property”  (1859); 
The  Construction  and  Management  of  Railways” 
1*^61);  and  “ Labor  and  Capital  ” (1877). 
JESSUP,  William,  jurist,  b.  in  Southampton, 
N.  Y.,21  June,  1797 ; d.  in  Montrose,  Pa.,  11  Sept., 
’868.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1815,  removed 
Montrose  in  1818.  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
'here.  From  1888  till  1811  he  was  presiding  judge 
the  11th  judicial  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  April,  1861,  was  one  of  the  committee  of  throe 
that  was  sent  by  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  Ohio  to  confer  with  President 
Lincoln  relative  to  raising  75,000  men.  lie  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  cause  of  education  and  temperance 
:n  northern  Pennsylvania,  and  the  chief  founder  of 
the  County  agricultural  society.  In  1818  Hamilton 
college  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. — His 
son.  Henry  Harris,  missionary,  b.  in  Montrose, 
Pa,  19  April,  1882,  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1851, 
and  at  I nion  theological  seminary  in  1855,  and 
was  ordained  a minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  November,  1855.  He  was  a missionary  at 
Tripoli  and  Svria  in  1856-’60,  and  since  then  has 
been  stationed  at  Beirut.  He  was  moderator  of 
the  general  assembly  that  met  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
in  1879.  The  University  of  New  York  and  Prince- 
ton conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  1).  D.  in  1865. 
He  is  the  author  of  “ Mohammedan  Missionary 
Problem  ” (Philadelphia,  1879),  and  “ Women  of 
the  Arabs”  (New  York,  18 78).  — Another  son, 
Samuel,  missionary,  b.  in  Montrose,  Pa..  21  Dec., 
1833,  after  engaging  for  a time  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits, entered  Yale,  and  then  Union  theological 
seminary,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1861.  In 
1862  he  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  Mon- 
trose, and  has  since  been  engaged  in  mission  work 
in  Syria,  having  charge  of  the  mission  printing  es- 
tablishment and  publishing  house  in  that  city.  He 
is  the  author  of  “ Husn  Sulayman  ” (Palestine  ex- 
ploration •society,  2d  statement,  1873). 

JESUP.  Morris  Ketchum,  banker,  b.  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  21  June,  1830.  At  an  early  age  he 
settled  as  a merchant  in  New  York  city,  and  later 
engaged  in  the  banking  business.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Five  Points  house  of  industry  in  1870, 
of  the  Young  men’s  Christian  association  in  1871-’5, 
and  later  became  vice-president  of  the  city  mission 
and  manager  of  the  Presbyterian  hospital.  For 
several  years  he  has  also  been  president  of  the 
New  York  museum  of  natural  history.  His  dona- 
tions to  the  latter  institution  have  been  frequent 
and  valuable,  and  he  gave  a handsome  home  in  the 
Bowery  for  newsboys. 

JESUP,  Thomas  Sidney,  soldier,  b.  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1788;  d.  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  10  June, 
I860.  He  was  appointed  a lieutenant  of  infantry 
in  the  U.  S.  army  in  1808,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war  of  1812  served  as  adjutant-general  to 
Gen.  William  Hull.  He  was  promoted  captain  in 
January,  1813,  major  on  6 April,  1813,  lieutenant- 
colonel  by  brevet  for  bravery  at  the  battle  of 
Chippewa  on  5 July,  1814,  and  colonel  by  brevet 
in  the  same  month  for  services  at  the  battle  of 
Niagara,  w here  he  was  severely  wounded.  He  Ixv 
cainea  full  lieutenant-colonel  on  30  April,  1817; 
adjutant-general,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  on  27 


Mnrch,  1818,  and  quartermaster-general,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  on  8 May,  1818.  On  8 
May.  1828,  he  received  the  brevet  of  major-general 
for  ten  years’  faithful  service  in  the  same  rank.  On 
20  May.  1836,  he  assumed  command  of  the  army 
in  the  Creek  nation,  and  on  8 Dec.  of  the  same 
year  he  succeeded  Gen.  Richard  K.  Call  in  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Florida,  On  24  Jan.. 
1838,  he  was  wounded  in  an  action  with  the  Serai- 
nolee  at  Jupiter  inlet,  after  which  ho  was  relieved 
by  Col.  Zachary  Taylor. 

JETER,  Jeremiah  Bell, clergyman,  b.  in  Bed- 
ford county.  Yn..  18  July.  1802:  a.  in  Richmond, 
Ya..  25  Feb.,  1880.  He  began  to  preach  in  1822, 
and  for  four  years  travelled  through  Virginia  as  a 
missionary  exhorter.  He  was  ordained  as  a Baptist 
minister  on  4 May,  1824,  and  became  pastor  of  two 
churches  in  Campbell  county  in  1826.  He  held 
various  pastorates  till  1835,  when  he  took  charge 
of  the  1st  Baptist  church  in  Richmond.  Va.,  with 
uffiich  he  remained  connected  for  nearly  fourteen 
years.  In  1849  he  accepted  a pastorate  in  St. 
Louis,  but  in  1859  returned  to  Richmond,  and  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Grace  street  church.  After  tho 
division  of  the  denomination,  he  presided  over  the 
southern  Baptist  conventions  for  several  years. 
He  was  for  some  time  president  of  Richmond  col- 
lege, and  held  the  offices  of  president  of  the  South- 
ern foreign  missionary  board,  and  president  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Baptist  theological  seminary  at 
Louisville,  Ky.  At  the  instance  of  the  board  of 
missions  he  visited  Italy  to  supervise  the  mission- 
ary work  in  that  country,  and  to  provide  a chapel 
in  Rome.  About  the  close  of  the  civil  war  he  ite- 
came  editor  of  the  “ Religious  Herald,”  published 
in  Richmond.  He  was  distinguished  as  a preacher 
and  controversialist,  and  successful  as  an  author. 
Among  his  published  works  are  a “ Life  of  Mrs. 
Henrietta  Shuck,  the  first  American  Female  Mis- 
sionary to  China;  “Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Broaddus”(1850);  “Campbellism  Examined  ’’(New 
York,  1854);  “Campbellism  Re-Examined  ”;  “The 
Christian  Mirror,  or  a Delineation  of  Seventeen 
Classes  of  Christians”  (Charleston,  1806);  “The 
Seal  of  Heaven ” (New  York,  1871);  “The  Life  of 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Witt.”;  and  “Recollections  of  a 
Long  Life.”  With  the  Rev.  Richard  Fuller  he 
compiled  “The  Psalmist,”  a book  of  hymns  that 
came  into  general  use  in  the  Baptist  congrega- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  was  introduced  in 
British  North  America  and  in  England.  See  “ The 
Life  of  the  Rev.  I)r.  J.  B.  Jeter,”  by  the  Rev. 
William  K.  Hatcher  (Baltimore). 

JEWELL,  Janies  Stewart,  physician,  b.  near 
Galena,  III.,  8 Sept.,  1837;  d.  in  Chicago,  111.,  19 
April,  1887.  He  was  graduated  at  Chicago  medical 
college  in  1860,  practised  in  Williamson  county, 
111.,  for  two  years,  and  then  settled  in  Chicago, 
where  he  acquired  a reputation  as  a specialist  in 
nervous  and  mental  diseases.  During  the  civil  war 
he  was  a contract  surgeon  in  Gen.  Sherman’s  com- 
mand. He  was  professor  of  anatomy  in  Chicago 
medical  college  from  1864  till  1869,  and  of  nervous 
and  mental  diseases  from  1872  till  his  death.  In 
1874  he  began  the  publication  of  the  “ Quarterly 
Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease.” 

JEW  ELI*,  Marshall,  postmaster-general,  b. 
in  Winchester,  N.  H.,  90  Oq\.,  1825;  d.  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  10  Feb..  1883.  He  was  descended  in 
the  seventh  generation  from  Thomas  Jewell,  an 
Englishman,  who  received  a grant  of  land  at  North 
Wollaston,  near  Quincy,  Mass.,  in  1639.  Marshall’s 
father,  grandfather,  ami  great-grandfather  were 
tanners.  In  1845  his  father,  Pliny  Jewell,  who  had 
been  an  active  Whig  in  New  Hampshire  and  a 
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member  of  the  legislature,  removed  to  Hartford 
and  established  the  leather-belting  business.  The 
son  learned  the  trade  of  a tanner  under  his  father's 
supervision,  and  in  1847  went  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
where  he  also  learned  the  art  of  telegraphy,  then 
in  its  infancy.  For  three  years  he  followed  this 
calling  in  Ohio,  Tennessee.  Mississippi,  and  the 
southwestern  states.  In  1850,  his  father’s  business 
having  increased,  Mr.  Jewell  was  recalled  to  Hart- 
ford, becoming  a partner  of  his  father  and  brothers, 
and  remaining  so  until  his  death.  It  was  very 
largely  through  his  energy  and  business  capacity 
that  the  business  grew  into  its  sulrnequeut  impor- 
tance. lie  was  among  the  earliest  members  of  the 
Republican  party  in  Connecticut.  In  1808  he  was 
a candidate  for  the  state  senate,  without  success, 
and  was  also  nominated  for  governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, but  was  defeated  bv  a small  majority.  In 

1869  he  was  again  nominated,  and  was  elected.  In 

1870  he  was  defeated  by  James  E.  English,  but  he 
was  again  elected  in  1871  anti  1878.  Mr.  Jewell’s 
administration  of  the  state  government  was  market! 
by  various  legislative  anti  executive  reforms. 
Among  these  were  the  reorganization  of  the  state  ! 
militia,  a change  in  the  laws  concerning  the  mar- 
ried woman’s  right  to  property,  the  laws  of  divorce, 
the  government  of  Yale  college,  biennial  elections, 
and  the  erection  of  the  new  state-house  at  Hart-  | 
ford.  He  was  appointed  minister  to  Russia  in  I 
1873,  and  during  ms  mission  negotiated  a conven-  ] 
tion  protecting  trade-marks.  It  was  due  to  the  ( 
investigations  of  Mr.  Jewell,  and  the  information 
that  came  from  his  knowledge  of  the  leather  in- 
dustry, that  the  method  known  as  the  Russian  pro- 
cess of  tanning  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States.  In  August,  1874.  Mr.  Jewell  was  recalled 
from  his  mission  and  mode  postmaster-general, 
lie  gave  Hen  jam  in  II.  Bristow  his  warm  support 
in  the  latter’s  whiskey  ring  prosecutions,  ami  was 
also  favorable  to  Mr.  Bristow's  aspirations  for  the 
presidency.  When  Mr.  Bristow  left  the  cabinet, 
Mr.  Jewell  also  resigned.  It  was  the  policy  adopt- 
ed by  Mr.  Jewell  as  postmaster-general,  which 
brought  him  into  antagonism  with  certain  ele- 
ments in  both  parties,  that  led  to  the  star-route 
trials,  and  many  wholesome  reforms  in  the  postal 
system.  Mr.  Jewell's  return  to  Connecticut,  was 
made  the  occasion  of  public  demonstrations,  espe- 
cially in  Hartford,  lie  gave  Mr.  Hayes  his  warm 
support,  and  in  18711.  when  he  became  a candidate 
for  the  senate,  was  defeated  by  only  two  votes  in 
the  caucus.  In  1880,  when  Gen.  Grant  was  a can- 
didate for  nomination,  Mr.  Jewell  declined  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  convention,  for  the  reason 
that  while  not  in  favor  of  Gen.  Grant’s  candidature, 
he  would  not,  having  sat  in  his  cabinet,  o|>cniv  op- 
poee  him.  Gen.  Garfield  was  nominated,  and  Mr. 
Jewell  was  made  chairman  of  the  National  Repub- 
lican  committee,  conducting  the  canvass  that  re- 
sulted in  Garfield's  elect  ion.  This  was  Mr.  Jewell's 
last  public  service.  The  labors  of  the  canvass 
made  serious  inroads  upon  his  health,  and.  return- 
ing to  Hartford,  he  gave  his  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness which  his  father  had  founded,  and  in  which 
he  was  associated  with  his  brothers,  Pliny.  Lyman, 
and  Charles. — His  elder  brother,  llnr\cv.  b.  in 
Winchester,  N.  11. . 80  May,  1820;  d.  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  8 Dee..  1881.  As  a liny  Harvey  learned  the  , 
tanning  trade  with  his  father,  but  afterward  en- 
tered Dartmouth  college,  where  he  graduated  in 
1844.  He  then  taught  in  Boston,  at  the  same 
time  studied  law  with  Lyman  Mason,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  l»ar.  1 Oct.,  1847.  Mr.  Jewell’s  sjtecial 
faculty  was  the  drafting  of  contracts,  charters  of 
incorporation,  and  preparing  causes  for  trial.  He 


gave  special  attention  to  maritime  law.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  Massachusetts  as 
art  old  Whig,  and  later  as  a Republican.  He  was 
a member  of  the  municipal  councils  of  Boston  in 
1851  and  1852,  in  18(11  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture  of  Massachusetts  and  served  for  several  terms, 
during  four  of  which  he  was  s| weaker  of  the  house. 
In  1871  he  was  a candidate  for  the  governorship  of 
Massachusetts.  Gen.  Butler  was  also  a formidable 
candidate,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the 
latter,  Mr.  Jewel)  withdrew  from  the  canvass.  In 
1875  President  Grant  appointed  Mr.  Jewell  judge 
of  the  court  of  commissioners  of  A laltama  claims, 
which  office  he  held  two  years,  when  he  returned 
to  Boston  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  Dart- 
mouth gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1875. 

JEW  ETT.  Isaac  Appleton,  author,  b.  in  Bur- 
lington. Vt.,  17  Oct.,  1808;  d.  in  Keene,  N.  II..  14 
Jan.,  1853.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1830, 
studied  law.  and  practised  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
afterward  in  New  Orleans,  La.  He  was  the  author 
of  *■  Passages  in  Foreign  Travel”  (Boston,  1838), 
and  “The  Appleton  Memorial”  (1850). 

JEWETT,  John  Punchard.  publisher,  b.  in 
Lebanon,  Me.,  16  Aug.,  1814:  d.  in  Orange,  N.  J., 
14  May,  1884.  lb*  was  employed  when  a boy  in  a 
book-stor©  and  hinder}'  in  Salem,  Mass.,  became  a 
wirtner  in  the  husim^ss,  and  about  1849  established 
lituself  in  Boston.  He  was  a member  in  1835  of 
the  first  anti-slavery  society  in  New  England,  and 
wrote  many  controversial  articles  for  the  ne»v 
papers.  His  firm  brought  out  in  1852  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  “ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  Thev 
also  published  Maria  S.  Cummins's  “ Lamplighter, v 
and  other  popular  works.  He  was  a personal  friend 
of  Charles  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips,  Gov.  John 
A.  Andrew,  and  John  A.  Whittier.  After  losing 
his  property  in  the  panic  of  1857,  he  went  to  Eu- 
ro|>e  in  1H»J2  in  order  to  introduce  a (latent,  and 
there  became  interested  in  a process  of  making  lu- 
cifer-mntches,  and  on  his  return  established  a fac- 
tory in  Roxlniry,  Mass.  In  1867  lie  removed  to 
New  York  city.— His  brother,  Charles  Coffin,  bib- 
liographer. b.  in  Leliaiion,  Me.,  12  Aug..  1810;  d. 
in  Braintree,  Mass.,  9 Jan..  1808,  was  graduated  at 
Brown  in  1835,  taught  two  years  in  L’x bridge  acad- 
emy. and  studied  theology  at  Andover,  where  he 
was  for  a time  librarian  of  the  seminury.  and  pre- 
pared a catalogue  of  the  library.  He  intended  to 
become  a missionary  in  the  east,  and  while  at  An- 
dover made  a special  study  of  oriental  languages 
and  antiquities.  After  graduation,  in  1840.  he 
took  charge  of  an  academy  in  Wrentham,  Mass, 
lie  was  ap|H>intcd  librarian  of  Brawn  university 
in  1841.  rearranged  and  catalogued  the  library,  and 
in  1843  liecaine  professor  of  modem  languages. 
The  catalogue,  published  in  1843.  attracted  much 
attention.  He  went  to  Europe  for  study,  and  to 
ins|iect  the  library  system  of  other  countries,  pur- 
chased many  books  for  the  department  of  Greek 
and  Latin  literature,  also  the  works  of  classical 
French.  German,  and  Italian  authors,  and  after  his 
return  filled  the  two  offices  till  18*18,  when  he  lie- 
euine  librarian  and  assistant  secretary  of  the  newly 
organized  Smithsonian  institution.  He  pre|iarcd 
an  extended  report  of  the  public  libraries  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  published  os  an  ap(«endix 
to  the  annual  rc|x>rt  of  the  Smithsonian  institu- 
tion for  1850.  In  advocating  the  policy  of  devot- 
ing a large  part  of  t lie  income  of  the  institution  to 
library  purposes,  he  took  issue  with  Prof.  Henry, 
the  secretary,  and  other  officers.  He  perfected  a 
svstem  of  cataloguing  by  stereotyping  separately 
tbe  title  of  each  work  in  a library.  Wlien  the 
building  of  the  Boston  public  library  was  com- 
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pleted  in  1858,  he  whs  selected  to  be  its  superin-  I 
tendent,  and  filled  that  post  until  his  death.  The  I 
catalogues  that  he  prepared  and  the  rules  that  he 
suggested  served  as  models  of  library  economy 
throughout  the  United  States.  Besides  the  works 
mentioned  above,  he  was  the  author  of  a pamphlet 
entitled  •*  Facts  and  Considerations  relative  to  Du- 
ties on  Books"  (1846):  “Notices  of  Public  Libra-  1 
ries  in  the  United  States”  (Washington,  1854); 
and  a work  “ On  the  Construction  of  Catalogues  of  I 
Libraries  and  their  Publication  by  Means  of  Sepa- 
rate Stereotyped  Titles,  with  Rules  and  Examples  ” 
(1852). — Another  brother,  George  Baker,  educa- 
tor, b.  in  Ijebanon.  Me..  11  Sept.,  1818;  d.  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  U June,  1888,  was  graduated  at  Amherst  in 
1840.  and  at  Andover  theological  seminary  in  1842. 
lie  was  a tutor  in  Amherst  'luring  the  next  two 
years,  and  then  taught  in  private  schools  at  Salem 
and  Lowell  till  1850,  when  he  was  chosen  profes- 
sor of  Latin  and  modern  languages  at  Amherst,  On 
24  May,  1855,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  a Congre- 
gational church  at  Nashua,  N.  H„  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  a railroad  accident,  by  which  he  lost  a 
leg,  on  15  April,  1856,  left  his  charge.  Finding 
various  kinds  of  artificial  legs  unsatisfactory,  he 
invented  one  of  novel  design,  and  engaged  in  its 
manufacture  at  Salem.  He  was  the  author  of 
••  Baptism  versus  Immersion ” (3d  ed., Salem,  I860); 
“A  Critique  on  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  edited  by  the  American  Bible  Union” 
(Salem,  1869);  made  “Translation  of  the  Notes  of 
Wendell's  Edition  of  Farrar’s  'Life  of  Christ’” 
(Albany);  edited  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of 
Punchard’s  “ History  of  Congregationalism,’  com- 
prising the  portions  of  the  work  relating  to  Ameri- 
can Congregationalism  (Boston,  1880-’l);  and  as- 
sisted in  preparing  J.  Henry  Thayer's  “ Greek- 
Knglish  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament”  (New 
York,  1886). 

JEWETT,  Luther,  clergyman,  b.  in  Canter- 
bury, Conn.,  24  Dec.,  1772 : d.  in  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt.,  8 March,  I860.  lie  was  graduate!  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1795.  studied  divinity  and  afterward 
medicine,  was  graduated  at  the  Dartmouth  medi- 
cal school  in  1810,  and  practised  ut  Putney,  Vt. 
He  was  for  fifteen  years  a representative  in  the 
state  legislature,  ami  was  elected  to  congress  as  a 
Federalist,  serving  from  4 Dec.,  1815,  to  3 March, 
1817.  He  removed  to  St.  Johnsbury,  and  was  set- 
tled as  pastor  of  a church  at  Newbury,  Vt.,  in  1821. 
In  1828  he  returned  to  St.  Johnsbury,  and  began 
the  publication  of  the  “ Farmer’s  Herald,”  and  in 
1830  of  the  “ Freemason’s  Friend,”  both  of  which 
he  edited  till  1832. — His  nephew,  Milo  Parker, 
educator,  b.  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  27  April,  1808; 
<1.  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  9 June,  1882,  was  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  in  1828,  taught  for  a year,  began 
the  study  of  law.  and  then  entered  Andover  theo- 
logical seminary,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1833. 
During  his  vacations  he  lectured  on  (he  common- 
school  system  in  various  parts  of  New  England. 
On  his  graduation  he  accepted  a professorship  in 
the  newly  founded  Marietta  college.  A year  or 
two  after  arriving  in  Ohio  he  took  part  in  an  edu- 
cational convention  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  common-school  system  of  that  state,  i 
Having  adopted  Baptist  doctrines,  he  resigned  his 
professorship  of  rhetoric  and  political  economy  in 
1838,  Hnd  in  January  of  the  following  year  founded 
the  Judson  female  institute  in  Marion,  Ala.  ne 
also  conducted  the  “Alabama  Baptist.”  After 
managing  his  school  with  success  for  seventeen 
yean,  he  returned  to  the  north  in  1855,  and  estab- 
lished a seminary  for  girls  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Rochester 
tol.  tn. — 28 


university  in  1861.  He  suggested  to  Matthew 
Vassar  the  plan  of  an  endowed  institution  for  the 
higher  education  of  women,  and,  when  Vassar  col- 
lege was  established,  was  chosen  its  first  president 
in  1862.  The  same  year  he  visited  the  universities 
and  libraries  of  Europe,  of  which  he  gave  a rej>ort 
on  his  return.  He  also  made  a report  on  the  or- 
ganization of  Vassar  college.  He  resigned  the 
presidency  of  the  college  in  1864,  and  in  1867 
settled  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  educational,  philanthropic,  and  religious  ob- 
jects. He  published  a short  treatise  on  “ Baptism  ” 
(Boston,  1840);  also  *•  Relations  of  Boards  of  Health 
and  intemperance” (1874);  “The  Model  Academy” 
(1875);  and  other  pamphlets. 

JEWETT,  Susan  W .,  poet.  She  married  Charles 
A.  Jewett,  an  engraver,  resided  in  Cincinnati,  and 
between  1840  and  1857  contributed  frequently  to 
periodicals  and  newspapers.  In  1847  she  conducted 
, a juvenile  monthly  magazine,  culled  the  “Youth's 
Visitor.”  She  wtus  the  author  of  “ The  Old  Comer 
! Cupboard,”  containing  poems  und  prose  sketches 
| of  everv-dav  life  (Cincinnati,  1856). 

JEWETT,  Theodore  Herman,  physician,  b. 
in  South  Berwick,  Me.,  24  March,  1815;  d.  in 
Crawford  Notch.  White  Mountains,  N.  Il„  20 
Sept.,  1878.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  it, 
1834,  and  at  Jefferson  medical  college  in  1840.  He 
was  professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women 
and  children  in  the  medical  department  of  Bow- 
doin, consulting  surgeon  to  tne  Maine  general 
hospital,  surgeon  of  the  first  Maine  district  during 
the  civil  war.  and  president  of  the  Maine  medical 
society,  and  made  many  important  contributions 
I to  current  medical  literature. — His  daughter. 
Surah  Orne,  author,  b.  in  South  Berwick,  Me.,  8 
Sept.,  1849.  was  educated  at.  home  and  in  the  Ber- 
wick academy,  and  has  travelled  extensively  in 
Euro|>e,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion to  contributions  to  periodicals,  she  is  the  au- 
thor of  “ I )eephaven  ” (Boston,  1877) ; “ Play-Days’* 
(1878);  “Old  Friends  and  New  ”(1880);  “ Country 
By-Ways”  (1881):  “The  Mate  of  the  Daylight'’ 
(1883);*“ A Country  Doctor”  (1884);  “A- Marsh 
Island”  (1885);  “A  White  Heron”  (1886);  and 
“ The  Story  of  the  Normans  ” (New  York,  1887). 

JEWETT,  Thomas  L..  railroad  president,  b.  in 
Maryland  about  1810;  d.  in  New  York  city  in  No- 
vember, 1875.  He  was  a practising  lawyer  in  Steu- 
benville, Ohio,  and  was  ut  one  time  a judge  in  a 
state  court,  but  lx*camo  interested  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Pan-Handle  railroad,  ami  was  chosen 
its  president.  As  Virginia  was  unwilling  to  grant 
[ a charter  for  a connecting-line  across  her  territory 
for  the  Pennsylvania  central  railroad.  Judge  Jewett 
sought,  the  interposition  of  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington. When  a system  of  railroad  government  by 
commissioners  that  were  nominated  by  the  coin- 
|>anies  was  in  contemplation,  he  was  selected  as  one 
of  the  commissioners.  He  was  long  well  known  as 
a railroad  manager  in  Ohio,  and  held  important 
offices  in  various  companies. — n is  brother,  Hugh 
JM  railroad  president,  h.  in  Deer  Creek,  Harford 
co.,  Md„  about,  1812.  He  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  in  1840  removed  to  St. 
Clairsville,  Ohio,  where  he  began  practising  his 
profession.  In  1848  he  settled  in  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
and  soon  lieeame  noted  for  his  skill  in  cases  in- 
volving financial  questions.  He  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Muskingum  branch  of  the  Ohio  state 
l>ank  in  1852,  a presidential  elector  the  same  year, 
and  a state  senator  in  1853,  and  was  soon  Hfter  ap- 
pointed U.  S.  dist  rict  attorney  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Ohio.  His  exjierienee  ns  a railroad  finnn- 
| eier  liegan  in  1855,  when  he  wax  elected  a director 
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of  the  Central  Ohio  railroad  company,  becoming 
vice-president  and  general  manager  in  1856  and 
president  in  1857.  In  1860  he  was  nominated  for 
member  of  c ongress  in  1861  for  governor  of  Ohio, 
and  in  1863  for  U.  S.  senator,  but  was  defeated  in 
each  election.  He  was  returned  to  the  state  senate 
in  1867,  and  elected  a member  of  congress  in  1872. 
His  success  as  a railroad  manager  led  to  his  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency  of  the  Little  Miami,  Colum- 
bus, and  Xenia  railroad  company  in  1869,  and 
shortly  afterward  to  that  of  the  Cincinnati  and 
Muskingum  valley  railroad  company.  On  remov- 
ing to  Columbus  h<*  was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Pittsburg.  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis  railroad 
company.  In  1871  he  retired  from  active  railroad 
management,  and  was  ap|>ointed  general  counsel 
for  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  company.  Two  years 
later  he  resigned  his  seat  in  congress  to  accept  the  | 
receivership  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad 
comimnv.  to  which  he  had  agreed  to  devote  his 
whole  time  fora  period  of  ten  years.  He  succeeded 
in  extricaliiig  the  discredited  and  bankrupt  cor- 
poration from  its  emharrawuncntH,  secured  its  re- 
lease from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  and  lie- 
carae  president  of  the  reorganized  Imanl.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  ten  years’ contract  he  retires!  to 
his  home  in  Zanesville,  Ohio,  lieing  succeeded  in 
the  presidency  of  the  newly  nunud  New  York. 
Lake  Erie, and  Western  railroad  comjiany  by  John 
King.  Mr.  Jewett’s  name  was  mentioned  as  a can- 
didate for  the  presidential  nomination  by  the 
Democratic  party  in  1880. 

JK:OTENCAt,orXIC«TENCATL(h(w».ten- 
cal),  Tlascalan  warrior,  b.  in  Tlascala  in  I486;  d. 
in  Texcoco  in  May,  1521.  When  Hernamlo  Cortes 
(q,  v.) approaches)  the  republic  of  Tlascala  the  |>opu- 
l»vr  assembly  and  the  majority  of  the  senate,  headed 
by  Xicotencatl's  father,  of  the  same  name,  an  aged 
and  blind  senator,  who  was  much  esteemed  for  liis 
wise  counsels,  voted  for  resistance,  and  according- 
ly, when  Cortes  passed  the  frontier  of  the  repule 
lio,  1 Sept.,  he  found  himself  confronted  hv  part  of 
the  Tlascalan  army,  which  he  defeated  after  a pn>- 
longed  light.  The  next  day.  however,  the  main 
army,  tinder  command  of  the  generul-in-ehief. 
young  Xicotencatl,  opposed  the  conqueror's  prog- 
ress. ami  the  latter  had  to  fight  against  an  army, 
the  strength  of  which  is  set  down  by  different  his- 
torians at  from  30,000  to  lOOJKIO.  The  superior 
arms  and  discipline  of  the  Spaniards  won  the  vic- 
tory, but  thev  were  so  exhausted  that  they  eould 
not’  pursue  t)ie  enemy,  and  stmt  a renewed  em- 
bassy with  offers  of  |>eace.  Xicotencatl.  who  had 
collected  a stronger  army  on  the  road  to  Tlascala. 
answered  that  the  Spaniards  would  enter  the  city 
only  on  their  way  to  the  sacrificial  stone.  So.  af- 
ter preparing  his  little  army  and  auxiliary  Indian 
force,  Cortes  marched  on  5 Sept,  against  the  ene- 
my, whose  number,  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor,  he 
estimated  at  150,000,  while  Denial  Diaz  puts  it  at 
50.000,  and  a fierec  battle  followed,  where  again 
the  firearms  of  the  invaders  won  the  victory,  and 
Xicotencatl  was  compelled  to  retreat.  An  attempt 
to  surprise  the  Spanish  camp  by  night  was  also  re- 
pulsed by  the  vigilance  of  the  sentries,  and  the  sen- 
ate deemed  to  send  messengers  of  jieace  to  Cortes, 
with  provisions  for  his  exhausted  forces,  while  Xi- 
cotencatl  received  orders  to  make  another  night 
attack : but  Cortes,  wurned  bv  Marina,  his  Indian 
mistress,  returned  the  ambassadors  with  their 
hands  cut  off  and  the  message  that  he  was  ready 
to  defeat  them  again  either  bv  night  or  day.  Thor- 
oughly alarmed,  the  Tlascalan  senate,  notwith- 
standing old  Xicotencatl's  opjiosition.  resolved  to 
accept  | ►cue**,  and  ordered  the  younger  Xicotencatl 


to  cease  resistance.  As  he  refused  to  obey  he  was 
deposed,  and  Cortes,  entering  Tlascala  on  2 Sept., 
received  the  submission  of  the  republic.  He  was 
accompanied  on  his  march  to  Cholula  and  Mexico 
by  a strong  auxiliary  army  of  Tlascala ; but  young 
Xicotencatl  refused  to  take  command,  remaining 
in  his  country.  After  the  retreat  of  Cortes  from 
Mexico,  1 Julv.  1520,  and  the  battle  of  Otumlia.  he 
returned  to  Tjascala  on  9 July  to  rally  his  forces, 
and  was  favorably  received  by  the  senate.  When 
Cortes  marched  the  second  time  against  Mexico, 
28  Dec.,  1520.  he  was  accompanied  by  an  auxiliary 
Tlascalan  army  of  10,000  men.  this  time  under 
command  of  Xicotencatl.  But  when  the  second 
attack  on  Mexico  was  made,  Xicotencatl.  fearing 
for  the  independence  of  his  country  after  the  final 
subjugation  of  the  Aztec  empire,  conspired  against 
the  Spaniards,  and,  lieing  denounced  by  the  second 
in  command,  was  obliged  to  fly.  Cortes  sent  forces 
in  pursuit,  under  Cristoval  de  Olid,  and  Xicoten- 
catl was  captured  near  Texcoco.  He  was  brought 
to  that  city,  and,  after  a short  trial,  hangesi  in  the 
market-place  in  the  presence  of  the  Indian  allies. 
The  senate  of  Tlascala  approved  his  execution,  and 
even  his  aged  father  was  forced  to  vote  for  it,  but 
he  died  of  grief  during  the  following  year. 

JIMENEZ.  Jeans  (he  -may -noth),  Central 
American  statesman,  b.  in  San  de  Costa  Rica 
about  1820.  He  received  his  education  in  his 
native  city,  nnd  began  his  }>oiitical  career  in  early 
life,  being  a minister  under  President  Mora.  In 
1803  he  was  chosen  president  of  Costa  Rica.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  he  pursued  a conciliatory 
policy,  and  founded  the  College  of  San  Isidro  in 
Cartago.  He  was  succeeded,  in  I860,  by  I>r.  Jose 
Maria  Castro,  who  left  the  presidency  at.  the  end  of 

1868,  and  the  country  was  in  danger  of  a revolu- 
tion. Jimenez  was  tfien  called  by  a great  majority 
of  the  people  to  assume  the  executive  office,  with 
power  to  call  a constituent  assembly.  He  accord- 
ingly placed  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
convoked  the  assembly,  to  meet  on  1 Jan.,  sum- 
moning the  |>eople  also  to  choose  the  next  presi- 
dent. together  with  senators  and  representatives  for 
the  coming  constitutional  term,  beginning  1 May, 

1869.  The  new  constitution  was  framed  on  18  Feb., 
j and  promulgated  in  April,  1869,  and  Jimenez  was 
i elected  president.  Afterward,  when  congress  re- 
| fused  to  pass  a railroad  bill,  Jimenez  abruptly  re- 
signed his  office,  and  loft  the  capital ; but  his  resig- 

' nation  was  not  accepted,  and  he  was  induct'd  to  re- 
! turn.  Subsequently,  on  account  of  prevailing  party 
violence,  congress  decreed  a suspension  of  the  con- 
stitution, but  on  27  April,  1870.  a revolution  U*gan, 
the  president  was  seized,  and  for  a day  kept  a pris- 
oner. Bruno  Carranza  was  then  proclaimed  pro- 
visional  president,  and  assumed  the  duties  on  the 
28th.  the  ex-president  and  his  minister  being  de- 
I tained  to  answer  charges  that  would  lie  preferred 
against  them.  Jimenez  was  allowed  to  reside  in 
Cartago  under  surveillance,  but  fearing  for  his  life, 
as  he  alleged,  esea|»cd.  On  10  Oct.,  1871,  the  dic- 
tator Ouardia  gave  amnesty  to  Jimenez,  and,  re- 
| turning  to  his  country,  the  latter  devoted  himself 
! to  the  promotion  of  improvements  in  public  edu- 
cation, without  taking  an  active  part  in  politics. 

JIMENEZ  PEREZ,  Manuel  (he-may-ncthk 
Spanish  It  C.  bishop,  b.  in  Soto,  Spain,  in  1720;  d. 
in  Porto  Rico  in  1781.  He  was  a Benedictine 
I monk  of  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  la  Real,  was 
| elected  bishop  of  Porto  Rico  in  1770,  and  took  pew- 
1 session  of  his  cathedral,  25  May.  1772.  He  made 
his  pastoral  visits  to  the  Islands  and  adjacent  prov- 
inces as  far  as  the  Orinoco,  performing  many  acta  of 
I charity.  Bishop  Jimenez  repaired  several  churches. 
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erected,  besides  many  parochial  edifices,  the  hos-  j 
pital  " Nueslra  Seftora  de  la  Concepcion  ” in  the 
eitv  of  Saint  John,  with  a capacity  of  500  lied*, 
and  rebuilt  the  episcopal  palace,  that  had  lain  | 
many  years  in  ruins,  at  his  own  expense,  lie  I 
never  abandoned  the  habits  and  methods  of  his  ! 
earlv  life,  observing them  as  rigorously  ils  when  he 
was  an  inmate  of  the  cloister.  He  performed  in- 
numerable works  of  charity,  setting  apart  Satur- 
day of  each  week  for  the  distribution  of  aims,  and 
frequently  giving  so  freely  as  to  stint,  himself  and 
family,  lie  left  many  important  manuscript,  docu-  , 
ments  that  are  preserved  in  the  ecclesiastical  ar-  . 
chives  of  Porto  Rico,  and  have  groat Iv  aided  in  j 
historical  researches  regarding  the  West  Indies. 

JOGUES,  Isaac.  French  missionary,  b.  in  Or-  l 
leans,  France,  10  Jan.,  100?  : d.  in  Ossemenon,  near  ■ 
what  is  now  Auriosville,  Montgomery  eo.,  N.  Y..  | 
18  Oct..  1646.  He  became  a member  of  the  Jesuit 
order  in  October,  1624,  was  ordained  priest  in  1686, 
and  went  in  the  same  year  to  Canada,  where  he  was 
sent  to  labor  among  the  Hurons  at  Ihonatiria.  In 
1628  he  wintered  among  the  Petuns,  and.  although 
meeting  with  much  opposition,  converted  many  of 
the  trilie.  Ho  was  next  stutioned  at  the  mission  of 
St.  Mary’s  on  the  Wye,  visit  ing  at  the  same  time  five 
Indian  towns  in  the  neighborhood.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1642  he  embarked  on  board  a canoe,  accom- 
panied bv  several  Hurons,  and  reached  Quebec  in  , 
search  of  supplies  for  the  missions.  He  visited  i 
Sault  Saintc  Marie  on  the  wav.  and  was  thus  the 
first  missionary  to  plant  the  cross  on  Michigan  soil. 
On  his  return  from  Quebec  to  the  Huron  country, 
the  party  with  whom  he  was  travelling  fell  into  a 
Mohawk  ambuscade.  The  Hurons.  overconfident 
in  their  bravery,  landed  and  were  soon  beaten. 
Father  Jogues  could  have  escaped,  but  when  he 
saw  bis  eomjmnions  prisoners,  lie  surrendered  in 
order  to  bo  near  the  wounded  and  dying.  For  at- 
tempting to  console  those  who  were  undergoing 
torture,  lie  was  beaten  until  he  was  senseless,  and 
barlwrouslv  treated.  The  Mohawks  then  embarked 
on  Lake  Champlain,  and.  meeting  a party  of  their 
countrymen  on  an  island,  compelled  the  prisoners 
to  run  the  gantlet  for  their  amusement.  The 
inissionury  sank  under  the  blows  that  he  received, 
and  was  then  dragged  to  a scaffold,  where  he  was 
cruelly  tortured.  This  treatment  was  repeated  in 
the  Mohawk  village  of  Ossemenon  on  14  Aug., 
and  in  two  other  villages,  in  one  of  which  he  baj>- 
tised  two  Huron  catechumens,  in  the  midst  of  his 
agony,  with  some  drops  of  dewon  a corn-stalk  that 
was  thrown  him  by  an  Indian.  Then  the  Mohawks 
divided  to  put  all  the  prisoners  to  death;  but  on 
further  consideration  they  contented  themselves 
with  burning  throe  Hurons  at  the  stake.  The 
Dutch  of  Fort  Orange  raised  a large  sum  of  money, 
and  made  every  effort  to  ransom  Father  Jogues  ; 
and  his  servant  Bene  Goupil,  but  their  generous  j 
efforts  were  unavailing.  Soon  afterward  a war 

Pirty  arrived  that  had  been  defeated  by  the 
ronch,  and  the  Mohawks  resolved  to  kill  all  their 
French  prisoners.  Father  Jogues  was  spared  for 
the  time,  and  in  his  captivity  found  his  only  con- 
solation in  instructing  and  confessing  prisoners 
who  were  burned  at  the  stake,  sometimes  when 
thev  were  amid  the  flames.  He  was  forced  by  the 
Mohawks  to  follow  them  to  their  hunting-grounds, 
where  he  did  the  work  of  the  squaws  and  slaves. 
After  his  labors,  he  wandered  about  the  forest, 
chanting  psalms  or  praying  before  the  sign  of  the 
cross  carved  on  some  tree.  The  Indians  took  him 
several  times  to  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Reims-  , 
lelaenwrck,  and  he  wrote  from  this  station  in  Au- 
gust, 1648,  a letter  to  his  provincial,  giving  an  ac- 


count of  his  captivity.  Finally,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Dutch  settlers,  several  of  whom  im|>erillcd  their 
lives  in  his  behalf,  he  succeeded  in  escaping  just 
as  his  cantors  were  about  to  kill  him  in  revenge 
for  a defeat  they  had  suffered  from  the  French. 
He  was  brought  to  New  Amsterdam,  where  his 
misfortunes  excited  the  deepest  sympathy  among 
all  classes.  Governor  Kieft  and  the  clergyman 
Dominie  Megapolensis  es|>ecially  showed  him  the 
warmest  affection.  In  November.  1648,  he  sailed 
for  Europe,  but  was  driven  on  the  English  coast, 
and  roblied  of  all  that  he  possessed.  Ho  finally 
succeeded  in  reaching  France,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  groat  kindness.  But  he  could  not  con- 
trol his  desire  to  return  to  Canada.  He  first  re- 
quested |H*rmission  from  Innocent  XI.  to  say  mass 
with  mutilated  hands.  The  reply  of  the  pope  was: 
“ Indignmn  esse  Obristi  martyrem  Fhristi  non  In- 
here sanguinem.”  He  emlutrlied  at  l«a  Rochelle  in 
the  spring  of  1644,  was  stationed  for  some  time  at 
Montreal,  and  was  sent  to  take  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions between  the  French  and  Mohawks  at  Three 
Rivers.  Peace  was  concluded,  but  its  ratification 
was  delayed,  and,  to  bring  matters  to  a final  settle- 
ment, Father  Jogues  set  out  for  the  Mohawk  coun- 
try with  Sieur  Bourdon,  16  May,  1640.  He  passed 
through  Lake  George,  which  he  called  Luc  Sairite 
Sacremcnt,  stopped  on  the  way  at  Fort  Orange 
to  thank  the  Dutchmen  who  had  succored  him, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  Mohawk  town  of  One- 
wyiure.  The  Mohawks  received  him  kindly,  and 
ijeaco  was  concluded.  He  then  went  to  Quebec, 
out  only  rested  a few  days.  Although  there  were 
rumors  that  the  Mohawks  were  about  to  renew  the 
war,  he  was  determined  on  establishing  n mission 
among  them.  Yet  he  had  no  doubt  ns  to  the  end. 
The  words  m his  last  letter  were  prophetic:  “I bo 
et  non  redibo.”  He  was  accompanied  bv  several 
Hurons  and  a young  Frenchman  named  "Lalande. 
The  Hurons  abandoned  him  one  after  another,  but 
the  Frenchman  remained  faithful  to  the  end.  They 
met  a party  of  Mohawks  in  their  war-paint,  anti 
Father  Jogues  entered  Ossemenon  a second  time 
as  a captive,  17  Oct.,  1646.  On  his  previous  visit 
he  had  left  a chest  containing  his  vestments  and 
chapel  service.  The  Mohawks  believed  that  the 
caterpillars  that  devoured  their  crops,  and  a fever 
that  was  decimating  them,  owed  their  origin  to 
this  chest.  They  therefore  resolved  that  he  should 
die  as  a sorcerer,  and  liegan  the  butchery  by  slicing 
off  the  flesh  from  his  arms  and  back,  crying,  “I^et 
us  sec  if  this  white  flesh  is  that  of  an  otkon  ” (sor- 
cerer). His  calm  remonstrances  in  the  midst  of 
his  torture  seemed  to  produce  some  effect.  A coun- 
cil of  the  clans  assembled  to  decide  his  fate.  While 
it  was  in  session  he  was  invited  to  a supper,  and 
had  scarcely  entered  the  hut  to  which  he  was  con- 
ducted when  an  Indian  rushed  from  the  darkness 
and  struck  him  down  lifeless  with  a single  blow. 
His  companion  was  also  killed,  and  their  heads 
were  fixed  on  the  north  palisade,  and  their  Isxlies 
flung  into  the  Mohawk.  Miracles  wen*  altri Imled 
to  Fattier  Jogues  after  his  death,  and  the  I bird 
plenary  council  of  Baltimore,  held  in  November, 
1884.  took  steps  toward  his  canonization.  The  site 
of  Ossemenon  has  been  identified.  A eluqiel  was 
erected  on  the  spot  in  1884  to  commemorate  his 
death  and  that  of  Rene  Goupil,  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic* are  making  pilgrimages  thither.  Father 
Jogues  wrote  a “ Description  of  New  Netherlands 
in  1642.”  a ** Notice  of  Ken£  Goupil,”  and  a ‘•Jour- 
nal ’’  of  his  captivity,  all  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a volume  of  the  •*  Collections  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,”  ami  reprinted,  with  noli* 
and  a memoir,  by  John  G.  Shea  (1862).  His  jour- 
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nul  was  published  by  Alejambe  in  his  “ Mortes  il-  ' 
lustres ” (Romo,  1667).  Ilis  lift*  hits  l*een  written 
by  Felix  Martin  (Paris,  1873;  New  York,  1885). 

JOHNS,  James  Arnold  McGIl vrav,  author, 
b.  in  the  island  of  Antigua  W.  I.,  19  Jan.,  1830. 
Ilis  parents  were  Mandingo  negroes.  The  son 
was  graduated  at  Buxton  Grove  academy,  and 
studied  theology  untler  Rt.  Rev.  George  Wall  Wes- 
terby,  Moravian  bishop  of  the  West  Indies.  He 
went  to  Jamaica  in  1861,  by  order  of  the  Moravian 
bishops  at  Hermhut.  Germany,  to  act  as  director  of 
the  schools  that  were  connected  with  Bethany  Sta-  ! 
tion,  and  also  to  be  assistant  pastor.  Bv  the  same  ( 
authority,  he  was  sent  to  the  island  of  i4t.  Christo- 
pher to  take  charge  of  Bethel  station.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1879,  was  editor  of  the  “ West  ; 
Indian  Abroad”  (lBHJt— '4>.  and  is  author  of  “The 
Last  Days  of  a Pirate.”  “ Proverbial  Philosophy  of 
the  Colored  Race,”  ” Climatology  of  the  West  In- 
dies,” and  other  works. 

JOHNS,  Kenner,  jurist,  b.  in  Maryland.  14 
June,  1759;  d.  in  >sew  Castle.  Del.,  21  I>ec.,  1848. 
He  studied  law  with  George  Read,  and  after  twelve 
years  of  practice  was  appointed  associate  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Delaware.  In  1792  he  was  a 
meinl>er  of  the  State  constitutional  convention, 
and  in  March.  1794,  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  sena-  j 
tor,  to  succeed  George  Read,  resigned,  but  the  I 
senate  on  a technicality  refused  to  admit  him.  In  ! 
1798,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Read,  he  succeeded  him  ^ 
as  chief  justice  of  Delaware,  retaining  the  office 
for  thirty  years.  In  1828  he  became  chancellor  of 
the  state,  holding  that  post  until  the  change  of 
constitution  in  1832.  Ho  was  active  in  the  <*oun- 
cils  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. — Ilis  son, 
Kenney,  jurist,  b.  in  New  Castle,  Del.,  10  Dec., 
1791;  d.  then*.  28  March,  1857,  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1810.  studied  law  with  his  father,  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  1813.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  congress  from  Delaware  from  1827  till  1831, 
and  was  then  apjtointed  chancellor  of  tins  state, 
succeeding  his  father  in  1832,  and  holding  the 
office  until  his  death.  Jefferson  eollege.  Pa.,  gave 
him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1846. — Another  son, 
John,  I*.  E.  bishop,  1».  in  New  Castle,  Del.,  10  July, 
1796;  d.  in  Fairfax  county,  Va.,  6 April,  1876, 
was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1815,  studied  theol-  j 
ogy,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1820.  After  hav-  I 
ing  charge  of  two  parishes,  he  was  elected  assist- 
ant bishop  of  Virginia  and  was  consecrated,  13 
Oct.,  1842.  In  1862  he  became  the  successor  of 
Bishop  Meade..  Ho  was  also  president  of  William 
and  Mary  college  from  1849  till  1854.  In  1834  he  ■ 
received  the  degree  of  S.  T.  I),  from  Princeton,  ! 
Columbia,  and  the  University  of  New  York,  while  i 
William  and  Mary  conferred  on  him  that  of  LL.  D. 
in  1855.  Dr.  Johns  published  a “Memorial  of 
Bishop  Meade”  (Baltimore,  1857). 

JOHNSON,  Alexander  Bryan,  author,  b.  in 
Gosport,  England,  29  May,  1786 ; d.  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 

9 Sent.,  1867.  He  removed  to  the  United  States 
in  1801,  settled  in  Utica.  N.  Y.,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  but  did  not  practise,  and  engaged  in  bank-  I 
ing  for  more  than  forty-five  years.  He  published, 
besides  numerous  lectures  and  address**,  “The 
Nature  of  Value,  Capital,  etc.”  (New  York,  1813); 
“The  Philosophy  of  Human  Knowledge”  (1828); 
“Treatise  on  Language”  (1836):  “ Religion  in  Re- 
lation to  the  Present  Life"  (1840);  “The  Meaning 
of  Words  Analyzed ” (1854) ; “Physiology  of  the 
Senses  ” (1856) ; “ An  Encyclopedia  of  Inst  motion  ” 
(1857);  and  a “Guide  to  Right  Understanding  of 
our  American  Union  ” (1857). 

JOHNSON,  Alexander  Smith,  jurist,  b.  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  39  July,  1817;  d.  in  Nassau,  New  1 


Providence,  26  Jan.,  1878.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1835,  studied  law,  and  began  practice  in 
New  York  city.  In  1846  he  was  elect ed  a judge 
of  the  New  York  court  of  appeals,  and  serves!  till 
I860,  when  he  went  to  Utica  and  resumed  practice 
in  that  city.  In  1864  he  was  a pi  stinted  U.  S.  com- 
missioner for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the 
Hudson  bay  and  Puget  sound  companies.  Great 
Britain  being  represented  by  John  Rose,  of  (’ana- 
da.  Warm  praise*  was  awarded  Judge  Johnson  in 
both  England  and  Canada  for  the  sagacity  that  he 
displayed  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  these  diffi- 
culties, which  at  one  time  threatened  serious  re- 
sults. During  his  term  as  commissioner  he  was 
regent  of  the  university  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
In  1873  ho  succeeded  Judge  Ward  Hunt  as  com- 
missioner of  the  court  of  appeals,  and  he  was  U.  S. 
judge  of  the  2d  judicial  district  from  this  year 
until  his  death.  Hamilton  college  gave  him  the 
degree  of  LL.  I).  in  1859. 

JOHNSON,  Andrew.  seventeenth  president  of 
the  United  States,  b.  in  Raleigh.  N.  C.,  29  J>ec., 
1808;  d.  near  Carter's  Station,  Tenn.,  31  July. 
1875.  Ilis  parents  were  very  poor,  and  when  be 
was  four  years  old  his  father  died  of  injuries  re- 
ceived in  saving  another  from  drowning.  At  the 
age  of  ten  Andrew  was  apprenticed  to  a tailor.  A 
natural  craving  to  learn  was  fostered  by  hearing  a 
gentleman  nu  from  “The  American  Speaker." 
The  boy  was  taught  the  alphaliet  by  fellow-work- 
men. borrowed  the  book  and  learned  to  read.  In 
1824  he  removed  to  Laurens  Court-House,  S.  C\, 
where  he  worked  us  a journeyman  tailor.  The 
illustration  on  page  437  represents  the  small  shop 
in  which  ho  pursued  the  calling  that  is  announced 
on  the  sign  over  the  door.  In  May,  1826.  he  re- 
turned to  Raleigh,  and  in  September,  with  his 
mother  and  step-father,  he  set  out  in  a two- 
wheeled  cart,  drawn  by  a blind  pony,  for  Green- 
ville, Tenn.  Her**  he  married  Eliza  McCardle,  a 
woman  of  refinement,  who  taught  him  to  writ**, 
and  read  to  him  while  he  was  at  work  during  the 
day.  It  was  not  until  he  had  been  in  congress 
that  he  learned  to  write  with  ease.  From  Green- 
ville he  went  to  the  west,  but  returned  after  the 
lapse  of  a year.  In  those  days  Tennessee  was  con- 
trolled by  landholders,  whose  interests  were  fos- 
tered by  the  state  constitution,  and  Greenville 
was  ruled  by  wlmt  was  culled  an  “aristocratic  co- 
terie of  the  quality.”  Johnson  resisted  their  su- 
premacy, and  made  himself  a leafier  of  the  oppo- 
sition. In  1828  he  was  elected  alderman,  in  1829 
and  1830  was  re-elected,  and  in  1830  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  mayoralty,  which  office  he  held  for 
three  years.  In  1881  the  county  court  appointed 
him  a trustee  of  Rhea  academy,  and  aUmt  this 
time  he  took  jNirt.  in  the  delates  of  a society  at 
Greenville  college.  In  1834  he  advocated  the 
adoption  of  the  new  state  constitution,  by  which 
the  influence  of  the  large  landholders  was  abridged. 
In  1835  he  represented  Greene  and  Washington 
counties  in  the  legislature.  lie  resisted  the  popu- 
lar mania  for  internal  improvements,  which  caused 
his  defeat  in  1837.  but  the  reaction  justified  his 
foresight,  strengthened  his  influence,  and  restored 
his  |>opularity.  In  1839  he  was  returned.  In 
1836  he  supported  Hugh  L.  White  for  the  presi- 
dency, and  was  a Bell  man  in  the  warm  personal 
and  political  altercations  between  John  Bell  and 
James  K.  Folk,  which  distracted  Tennessee  at  this 
time.  Johnson  was  the  only  anient  follower  of 
Bell  that  failed  to  go  over  to  the  Whig  party.  In 
1840  he  was  an  elector  for  t he  state-at-large  on 
Van  Buren's  ticket,  and  made  a state  reputation 
by  the  force  of  his  oratory.  In  1841  be  was  elected 
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to  the  state  senate  from  Greene  and  Hawkins  coun- 
ties, ami  while  in  that  body  he  was  one  of  the 
M immortal  18”  Democrats  who,  having  it  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  election  of  a Whig  senator, 
did  so  by  refusing  to  meet  the  house  in  joint  con- 
vention. He  also  proposed  that  the  basis  of  rep- 
resentation should  rest  upon  the  white  votes,  with- 
out regard  to  the  ownership  of  slaves. 

In  18-48  he  was  elected  to  congress  over  John  A. 
Asken,  a U.  S.  Iwtnk  Democrat,  who  was  supported 
by  the  Whigs.  His  first  speech  was  in  support  of 
the  resolution  to  restore  to  Gen.  Jackson  the  fine 
imposed  upon  him  at  New  Orleans.  lie  supported 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  In  1845  he  was  re-elect- 
ed. ami  sustained  Polk’s  administration.  He  op- 
posed all  expenditures  for  internal  improvements 
that  were  not  general,  and  resisted  and  defeated 
the  proposed  contingent  tax  of  ten  percent. on  tea 
and  coffee.  He  was  regularly  re-elected  until 
1853.  During  this  period  he  mode  his  celebrated 
defence  of  the  veto  power,  and  urged  the  adoption 
of  the  homestead  law,  which  was  obnoxious  to  the 
slave-holding  power  of  the  south.  lie  supported 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850  as  a matter  of 
expediency,  but  opposed  compromises  in  general 
as  a sacrifice  of 
principle.  In  1853 
the  district  lines 
were  so  “ gerry- 
mandered ” as  to 
throw  him  into  a 
district  in  which 
the  Whip  had  an 
overwhelming  ma- 
jority. Johnson 
at  once  announced 
himself  a candi- 
date for  the  gov- 
ernorship, ami  was 
elected  oy  a fair 
majority.  In  his 
message  to  the  leg- 
islature he  dwelt 
upon  the  home- 
stead law  and  oth- 
er measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  working-classes, 
and  earned  the  title  of  the  “ mechanic  governor.” 
He  opposed  the  Know-nothing  movement  with 
characteristic  vehemence.  In  1855  he  was  opposed 
by  Meredith  P.  Gentry,  the  Whig  candidate,  and 
defeated  him  after  a canvass  remarkable  for  the 
feeling  displayed.  Mr.  Johnson  earnestly  sup- 
ported the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill. 

In  1857  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  when* 
he  urged  the  passage  of  the  homestead  bill,  and 
on  20  May.  18o8,  made  his  greatest  speech  on  this 
subject.  Finally,  in  I860,  he  had  the  momentary 
gratification  of  seeing  his  favorite  bill  pass  Ixitn 
houses  of  congress,  but  President  Buchanan  vetoed 
it,  and  the  veto  was  sustained.  Johnson  revived 
it  at  the  next  session,  and  also  introduced  a reso- 
lution looking  to  a retrenchment  in  the  expendi- 
lures  of  the  government,  end  on  constitutional 
grounds  opposed  the  grant  of  aid  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a Pacific  railroad.  He  was  prominent  in 
debate,  and  frequently  clashed  with  southern  sup- 
porters of  the  administration.  His  pronounced 
Unionism  estranged  him  from  the  slave-holders  on 
the  one  side,  while  his  acceptance  of  slavery  as 
an  institution  guaranteed  by  the  constitution 
caused  him  to  hold  aloof  from  the  Republicans  on 
the  other.  This  intermediate  position  suggested 
his  availability  as  a popular  candidate  for  the 
presidency;  but  in  the  Democratic  convention  he 
received ‘only  the  vote  of  Tennessee,  and  when  the 


| convention  reassembled  in  Baltimore  ho  withdrew 
I his  name.  In  the  canvass  that  followed,  he  sup- 
ported the  extreme  pro-slavery  candidate,  Breck- 
inridge. Johnson  had  never  believed  it  possible 
that  any  organized  attempt  to  dissolve  the  Union 
could  be  made : but  the  events  preceding  the  ses- 
sion of  congress  beginning  in  December,  I860,  con- 
vinced him  of  his  error.  When  congress  met,  he 
I took  decided  and  unequivocal  grounds  in  opposi- 
tion to  secession,  and  on  13  Dec.  introduced  a joint 
resolution,  proposing  to  amend  the  constitution  so 
as  to  elect  the  president  and  vice-president  by  dis- 
trict votes,  to  elect  senators  by  a direct  popular 
vote,  and  to  limit  the  terms  of  Federal  judges  to 
twelve  years,  half  of  them  to  1m*  from  slave-hold- 
! ing  and  half  from  non-slave-holding  states.  In 
his  speech  on  this  resolution.  18  and  19  Dec.,  he 
declared  his  unyielding  opposition  to  secession, 
and  announced  his  intention  to  stand  by  and  act  in 
and  under  the  constitution.  The  southern  states 
were  then  in  the  act  of  seceding,  and  every  word 
uttered  in  congress  was  read  and  discussed  with 
eagerness  by  thirty  millions  of  |>cople.  Johnson's 
speech,  coming  from  a southern  man,  thrilled  the 
| popular  heart ; but  his  popularity  in  the  north 
i was  offset  by  the  virulence  with  which  he  was  as- 
sailed in  the  south.  In  a speech  delivered  2 March, 
1861.  he  said,  referring  to  the  secessionists:  **  1 
would  have  them  arrested  and  tried  for  treason, 

| and,  if  convicted,  by  the*  eternal  God,  they  should 
1 suffer  the  |H*nHlty  of  the  law  at  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.”  Returning  to  Tennessee  from  Wash- 
ington. he  was  attacked  at  Liberty,  Va,  by  a mob, 
but  drove  them  back  with  his  pistol.  At  Lynch- 
burg he  was  hooted  and  hissed,  and  at  various 
; places  burned  in  effigy.  He  attended  the  Fast 
' Tennessee  union  convention,  in  Cincinnati,  30 
May,  and  again  on  19  June  he  visited  the  same 
phut*  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  Here  he 
declared  for  a vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 

He  retained  his  seat  in  the  senate  until  appoint- 
| ed  by  President  Lincoln  military  governor  of 
i Tennessee,  4 March,  1862.  On  12  March  he  reached 
Nashville,  and  organized  a provisional  government 
for  the  state.  On  18  March  he  issued  a proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  ap]»ealed  to  the  people  to  return 
to  their  nllegiance,  to  uphold  the  law,  and  to  ac- 
cept “a  full  and  competent  amnesty  for  all  past, 
acts  and  declarations.”  He  required  the  city  coun- 
cil to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
I States.  They  refused,  and  he  removed  them  and 
I appointed  others.  He  urged  the  holding  of  Union 
meetings  throughout  the  state,  and  frequently  at- 
tended them  in  person.  It  was  chiefly  due  to  his 
t courage  that  Nashville  was  held  against,  a Confed- 
erate force.  He  completed  the  railroad  from  Nash- 
ville to  Tennessee  river,  ami  raised  25  regiments  for 
service  in  the  state.  On  8 Dec.,  1862.  he  issued  a 
proclamation  ordering  congressional  elections,  and 
on  the  15th  levied  an  assessment  upon  the  richer 
southern  sympathizers,  “in  behalf  of  the  many 
| helpless  widows,  wives,  and  children  in  the  city  of 
Nashville  who  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  and 
wretchedness  in  consequence  of  their  husbands, 
sons,  and  fathers  having  been  forced  into  the  ar- 
mies of  this  unholy  and  nefarious  rebellion.”  On 
20  Feb.,  1863,  Gov.  Johnson  Issued  a proclamation 
warning  the  agents  of  all  '*  traitors  ” to  retain  their 
! collections  until  some  person  should  lie  appointed 
to  receive  them  for  tne  United  States.  During 
, the  term  of  his  service.  Gov.  Johnson  exercised 
absolute  and  autocratic  powers,  but  with  singular 
modem t ion  and  discretion,  and  his  course  strength- 
ened the  Union  cause  in  Tennessee.  The  Kepub- 
| lican  convention  assembled  in  Baltimore,  0 June, 
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1864,  and  renominated  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  presi- 
dency by  ai-clamtition.  There  was  a strong  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  recognizing  the  political  sacri- 
fices made  for  the  cause  of  the  Union  by  the  war 
Democrats,  and  it  was  generally  conceded  that 
New  York  should  decide  who  was  to  be  the  indi- 
vidual. Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  of  that  state,  was 
most  prominent  in  this  connection : but  internal 
factional  divisions  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
obtain  the  sol i<l  vote  of  that  state,  and  8**0.  Seward’s 
friends  feared  this  nomination  would  force  him  from  . 
the  cabinet.  Henry  J.  Raymond  urged  the  name  1 
of  Andrew  Johnson,  ami  he  was  accordingly  se- 
lected. Johnson,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  virtu- 
ally disclaimed  any  departure  from  nis  principles 
as  a Democrat,  but  placed  his  acceptance  upon  the 
ground  of  " the  higher  duty  of  first  preserving 
the  government.”  He  accepted  the  emancipation 
proclamation  as  a war  measure,  to  Im»  subsequently 
ratified  by  constitutional  amendment.  In  his  in- 
augural address  as  vice-president,  4 March,  1865, 
a lack  of  dignity  in  his  bearing  and  an  incoherency 
in  his  speech  were  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
strong  drink.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  was  much 
worn  by  disease,  and  had  taken  a little  stimulant 
to  aid  Dim  in  the  ordeal  of  inauguration,  and  in 
his  weakened  condition  the  effect  was  more  de- 
cided than  he  anticipated.  This  explanation  was 
generally  accepted  by  the  country. 

On  14  April,  1865,  President  Lincoln  was  assas- 
sinated, and  Mr.  Johnson  was  at  onoe  sworn  in  as 
president,  at  his  rooms  in  the  Kirkwood  house,  by 
Chief-Justice  Chase.  In  his  remarks  to  those 
present  Mr.  Johnson  said:  "As  to  an  indication 
of  any  policy  which  may  lie  punned  by  ine  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  I have  to  sav 
that,  that  must  be  left  for  development  as  the  ad- 
ministration progresses.  The  message  or  declara- 
tion must  be  made  by  the  acts  as  they  transpire. 
The  only  assurance  I can  now  give  of  the  future 
is  reference  to  the  past.”  In  his  addresses  to  vari- 
ous delegations  that  called  upon  him,  he  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  he  advocated  a course  of  for- 
beamnoe  toward  the  mass  of  the  southern  people, 
but  demanded  punishment  for  those  who  had  been 
leaders,  “ Treason  is  a crime,”  he  said  to  the  Illi- 
nois delegation,  "and  must  lie  punished.”  At  the 
time  it  was  generally  supposed  that  Johnson,  who 
was  known  to  be  personally  embittered  against  t he 
dominant  classes  in  the  south,  would  inaugurate  a 
reign  of  terror  and  decimate  those  who  hud  taken 
up  arms  against  the  national  authority,  liis  pro- 
test against  the  terms  of  surrender  granted  to 
Gen.  Lee  by  Gen.  Grant,  and  utterance-;  in  private- 
conversation,  strengthened  the  fear  that  he  would 
be  too  bloody  and  vindictive.  He  was  supposed 
not  to  have  been  in  accord  with  the  humane  jiolicy 
that  Lincoln  had  foreshadowed,  and  his  silence  in 
reference  to  Lincoln’s  policy,  which  amounted  to 
ignoring  it,  was  accepted  as  a proof  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  follow  tnis  course.  On  one  occasion  j 
he  said : “ In  regard  to  rny  future  course.  I will  now 
make  no  professions,  no  pledges.”  And  again : 

“ My  fMist  life,  especially  ray  course  during  the 
present  unholy  rebellion,  is  liefore  you.  I have  no 
principles  to  retract.  I defy  any  one  to  point  to  1 
any  or  my  public  nets  at  variance  with  tne  fixed  j 
principles  which  have  guided  me  through  life.” 
It  was  evident  that  the  difference  in  views  of  | 
public  policy,  which  were  kept  in  abeyance  dur- 
ing the  war,  would  now  come  to  the  surface.  The 
surrender  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston's  army, 
26  April.  1865,  was  practically  the  end  of  the 
war  (although  20  Aug..  1806,  was  officially  fixed 
as  the  close  of  the  civil  war  by  the  second  sec- 


tion of  the  act  of  2 March.  1867).  and  on  20  April 
President  Johnson  issued  a proclamation  for  the 
removal  of  trade  restrictions  in  most  of  the  in- 
surrectionary states,  which,  being  in  contraven- 
tion of  an  act  of  congress,  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied. On  0 May,  1865.  he  issuca  a proclamation 
restoring  Virginia  to  the  Union,  ana  on  22  May 
all  ports  except  four  in  Texas  were  opened  to  for- 
eign commerce.  On  29  May  a general  amnesty 
was  declared  to  all  except  fourteen  specified  classes 
of  citizens.  Among  the  number  excepted  were 
"all  participants  in  the  rebellion  the  estimated 
value  of  whose  taxable  property  is  over  twenty 
thousand  dollars.”  This  exception  was  undoubt- 
edly the  result  of  personal  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  president.  It  began  to  l»e  perceived  that  a 
change  was  taking  place  in  his  sentiments,  and 
this  was  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Sec.  Sew- 
ard. who  was  popularly  supposed  to  perpetuate  the 
humane  spirit  of  the  dean  president.  Those  who 
had  fears  of  too  great  severity  now-  anticipated 
too  great  leniency.  After  the  amnesty  proclama- 
tion, the  fundamental  and  irreconcilable  difference 
between  President  Johnson  and  the  party  that  had 
elevated  him  to  power  became  more  apparent. 
The  constitution  made  no  provision  for  the  rc- 
ndmission  of  a state  that  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Union,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  as  a state-rights  Demo- 
crat, held  that  the  southern  states  liad  never  been 
out  of  the  Union  ; that  the  leaders  were  solely  re- 
sponsible: that  as  soon  as  the  seceded  states  ap- 
plied for  readmission  under  such  u form  of  gov- 
ernment as  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
constitution,  the  Federal  government  bad  no 
power  to  refuse  them  admission,  or  to  make  any 
conditions  upon  subjects  over  which  the  constitu- 
tion had  not  expressly  given  congress  jurisdiction. 
The  Republican  leaders  held  that  the  action  of  the 
seceded  states  had  deprived  them  of  their  rights 
as  members  of  the  Union;  that  in  any  event  they 
were  conquered,  and  as  such  at  the  merev  of  the 
conqueror;  and  that,  at  liest,  they  stood  in  the 
category  of  territories  seeking  admission  to  the 
Union,  in  which  ease  congress  could  admit  or  re- 
ject them  at  will.  The  )>urticular  question  that 
brought  on  a clash  between  these  principles  was 
the  civil  status  of  the  negro.  The  16th  amend- 
ment became  a law,  18  Dec.,  1865,  with  Johnson’s 
' concurrence.  The  Republicans  held  that  slavery 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  war;  that  only  by  giving 
the  freed  man  the  right  to  vote  could  he  I*  pro- 
tected, and  the  results  of  the  war  secured : and 
that  no  state  should  lx*  admitted  until  it  had 
granted  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  negroes  within 
its  borders.  Johnson  held  this  to  be  a matter  of  in- 
ternal regulation,  lievond  the  control  of  congress. 
From  9 Mav  till  18  July  he  appointed  provisional 
governors  for  seven  states,  whose  duties  were  to 
reorganize  the  governments.  The  state  govern- 
ments were  organized,  but  passed  such  stringent 
laws  in  reference  to  the  negroes  that  the  Re- 
publicans declared  it.  was  a worse  form  «*f  slavery 
than  the  old.  When  congress  met  in  Decern  lx*. 
1865.  it  was  overwhelmingly  Republican  and  firm- 
ly determined  to  protect  the  negro  against  outrage 
and  oppression.  The  first  breach  between  the 
president  and  the  party  in  power  was  the  veto  of 
the  freedman’s  bureau  bill  in  February,  1866, 
which  was  designed  to  protect  the  negroes.  One 
of  the  grounds  of  the  veto  was.  that  it  had  been 
rassed  by  a congress  in  which  the  southern  states 
lad  no  representatives.  On  27  March  the  presi- 
dent vetoed  the  civil  rights  bill,  which  made  freed- 
inen  citizens  without  the  right  of  suffrage.  The 
i chief  ground  of  objection  was  the  interference 
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with  the  rights  of  the  states.  This  bill  was  passed 
over  the  veto.  On  16  June  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  constitution,  which  contained  the  princi- 
ple of  the  civil  rights  bill,  was  proposed,  disap- 
proved by  the  president,  but  ratified  and  declared 
in  force,  38  July,  1868.  Both  houses  of  congress 
passed  a joint  resolution  that  the  delegation  from 
a state  lately  in  rebellion  should  not  be  received 
by  either  the  senate  or  the  house  until  both  united 
in  declaring  said  state  a member  of  the  Union.  Jn 
July  the  second  freedman’s  bureau  bill  was  passed, 
vetoed,  and  passed  over  the  veto.  In  June,  1806, 
the  Republicans  in  congress  brought  forward  I heir 
plan  of  reconstruction,  which  was  called  the  “con- 
gressional plan,”  in  contradistinction  to  the  presi- 
dent's plan,  of  which  he  spoke  as  “ my  policy.” 
The  chief  features  of  the  congressional  plan  were, 
to  give  the  negroes  the  right  to  vote,  to  protect 
them  in  this  right,  and  to  prevent  the  Confed- 
erate leaders  from  voting.  Congress  met  on  3 
Dee.,  1860.  The  bill  giving  negroes  the  right 
of  suffrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  passed 
over  a veto.  An  attempt  was  made  to  impeach 
the  president,  but  it  failed.  In  January,  1807,  a 
bill  was  passed  to  deprive  the  president  of  the 
power  to  proclaim  general  amnesty,  which  he  dis- 
regarded. Measures  wen?  adopted  looking  to  the 
meeting  of  the  40th  and  all  subsequent  congresses 
immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  prede- 
cessor. The  president  was  deprived  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  by  a “rider”  to  the  army  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  provided  that  his  orders 
should  only  be  given  through  the  general,  who 
was  not  to  be  removed  without  the  previous  con- 
sent of  the  senate.  The  bill  admitting  Nebraska 
provided  that  no  law  should  ever  be  passed  in  that 
state  denying  the  right  of  suffrage  to  any  jwrson 
because  of  his  color  or  race.  This  was  vetoed,  and 
passtsl  over  the  veto.  On  2 March,  1867,  the  “ bill 
to  provide  efficient  governments  for  the  insurrec- 
tionary states,”  which  embodied  the  congressional 
plan  of  reconstruction,  was  passed,  vetoed,  and 
passed  over  the  veto.  This  divided  the  southern 
states  into  military  districts,  each  under  a briga- 
dier-general. who  was  to  preserve  order  and  exer- 
cise all  the  functions  of  government  until  the  citi- 
zens had  formed  a state  government,  ratified  the 
amendments,  and  been  admitted  to  the  Union.  On 
2 March,  1807,  the  tenure-of-oflice  bill  was  passed 
over  the  veto.  This  provided  that  civil  officers 
should  remain  in  office  until  the  confirmation  of 
their  successors;  that  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
should  lie  removed  only  with  the  coiiscnt  of  the 
senate;  and  that  when  congress  was  not  In  session, 
the  president  could  suspend,  but  not  remove,  any 
official,  and  in  cum*  the  senate  at  the  next  session 
should  not  ratify  the  suspension,  the  suspended 
official  should  be  reimluctcd  into  his  office.  The 
elections  of  1800  were  uniformly  favorable  to  the 
Republicans,  and  gave  them  a two-third  majority 
in  f»oth  house  and  senate.  On  5 Aug.,  1867,  the 
president  requested  Edwin  M.  Stanton  to  resign 
his  office  as  secretary  of  war.  Mr.  Stanton  refused, 
was  suspended,  and  Gen.  Grant  was  appointed  in 
his  place.  When  congress  met.  it  refusal  to  ratify 
the  suspension.  Gen.  Grant  then  resigned,  and 
Mr.  Stanton  again  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office.  The  president  removed  him,  and  up|x>int- 
ed  Lorenzo  Thomas,  adjutant -general.  U.  S.  army. 
The  senate  declared  this  act  illegal,  and  Mr.  Stan- 
ton refused  to  comply,  and  notified  the  speaker  of 
the  house.  On  24  Feb..  1808,  the  house  passed  a 
resolution  for  the  impeachment  of  the  president. 
The  trial  began  on  5 March.  The  main  articles  of 
impeachment  were  for  violating  the  provisions  of 


the  tennre-of-office  act,  which  it  was  claimed  he 
had  done  in  order  to  test  its  constitutionality. 
After  the  triul  began,  the  president  made  a tour 
through  the  northwest,  which  was  called  “ swing- 
ing round  the  circle.”  because  in  his  speeches  he 
declared  that  he  had  swung  around  the  entire  cir- 
cle of  offices,  from  alderman  to  president.  He 
made  many  violent  and  intemperate  speeches  to 
the  crowds  that  assembled  to  meet  him,  and  de- 
nounced the  congress  then  sitting  as  “ no  con- 
gress,” because  of  its  refusal  to  admit  the  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  from  the  south,  and  on 
these  speeches  were  based  additional  articles  of 
impeachment.  On  10  May  the  test  vote  was 
had.  Thirty-five  senators  were  for  conviction  and 
nineteen  for  acquittal.  A change  of  one  vote 
would  have  carried  conviction.  The  senate  ad- 
journed sine  die,  and  a verdict  of  acquittal  was 
entered.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term  the 
president  returned  to  Tennessee.  He  was  a candi- 
date for  the  U,  S.  senate,  but  was  defeated.  In 
1872  he  was  a candidate  for  congressman  from  the 
state-at-large,  and,  though  defeated,  lie  regained 
his  hold  upon  the  jicople  of  the  state,  and  in  Janu- 
ary, 1875,  was  elected  to  the  senate,  taking  his 
seat  at  the  extra  session  of  1875.  Two  weeks  after 
the  session  began  he  made  a speech  which  was  n 
skilful  but  bitter  attack  upon  Gen.  Grant.  He 
returned  home  at  the  end  of  the  session,  and  in 
July  visited  his  daughter,  who  lived  near  Farter's 
station  in  east  Tennessee.  There  he.  was  stricken 
with  paralysis,  20  July,  and  died  the  next  clay. 
He  was  buried  at  Greenville.  Hia  “Speeches” 
were  published  with  a biographical  introduction 
by  Frank  Moore  (Boston,  1865),  and  his  “ Life  and 
Times  ” were  written  by  an  anonymous  author 
(New  York,  i860).  See  also  “The  Tailor  Boy” 
(Boston,  1805),  and  “The  Trial  of  Andrew  Johnson 
on  Impeachment  ”(3  vols.,  Washington,  1808). — His 
wife,  Eliza  McCardle,  b.  in  Leesburg,  Washington 
co.,  Tenn.,  4 Oct.,  1810;  d.  in  Home,  Greene  co., 
Tenn..  15  Jan.,  1876, 
was  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  a widow  in 
Greenville,  Tenn. 

On  27  May,  1826, 
she  married  Andrew 
Johnson,  and  devot- 
ed herself  to  his  in- 
terests and  educa- 
tion, contributing  ef- 
fectually toward  his 
future  career.  She 
remained  in  Green- 
ville w hile  he  served 
in  the  legislature, 
and  in  1801  spent 
two  months  in  Wash- 
ington while  Mr. 

Johnson  was  in  the 
senate.  Owing  to  impaired  health  she  returned  to 
Greenville,  and  while  there  received  an  order, dated 
34  April.  1802,  requiring  her  to  paw  beyond  the  (’on- 
federate  lines  through  Nashville  in  thirty-six  hours. 
This  was  impossible,  owing  to  her  illness,  and  she 
therefore  remained  in  Greenville  all  summer,  hear- 
ing constantly  rumors  of  Mr.  Johnson's  murder.  In 
September  she  applied  fur  permission  to  cross  the 
line,  and,  accompanied  by  her  children  and  Mr. 
Daniel  Stover,  she  began  her  journey  to  Nashville. 
At  Murfreesboro  they  were  met  by  Gen.  Forrest,  who 
detained  them  until  Ishatn  G.  Harris  and  Andrew 
Ewing  obtained  permission  from  the  authorities  at 
Richmond  for  them  to  pass.  Mrs.  Johnson  Joined 
her  husband  at  Nashville.  During  her  residence 
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in  Washington  Mrs.  Johnson  appeared  in  society 
as  little  as  possible. — Their  daughter,  Martha,  b. 
in  Greenville,  Tenn.,  25  Oct..  1828,  was  educated  in 
Georgetown,  I).  C.,  and  during  her  school-life  was 
a frequent  guest  in  the  White  House  in  President 
Polk’s  administration.  She  returned  to  east  Ten- 
nessee in  1851,  and  on  18  Dec..  1857,  married  Judge 
David  T.  Patterson.  She  presided  Ht  the  White 
House  in  place  of  her  invalid  mother,  and,  with  her 
sister,  assisted  in  the  first  reception  that  was  held 
by  President  Johnson,  1 Jan.,  1866.  During  the 
early  spring  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  was  made 
by  congress  to  refurnish  the  executive  mansion, 
and  Mrs.  Patterson  superintended  the  purchases. 
— Another  daughter.  Mary,  b.  in  Greenville,  Tenn.. 
H May,  183*2;  d.  in  Bluff  Citjr,  Tenn.,  10  April,  1883, 
marrunl  Daniel  Stover,  of  Garter  county,  who  died 
in  186*2,  and  in  1800  she  married  William  R.  Bacon, 
of  Greenville,  Tenn.  She  resided  at  the  White 
House  from  August,  1865,  until  a short  time  ltefore 
the  expiration  of  her  father’s  term. 

JOHNSON,  Andrew  Wallace,  naval  officer,  b. 
in  Washington.  D.  0.,  24  Feb..  18*20;  d.  there,  14 
June,  1887.  He  was  appointed  midshipman  in 
1841,  and  commissioned  lieutenant,  15  Sept.,  1855. 
He  was  made  lieutenant-commander,  10  July,  180*2, 
and  in  1864-’5  served  with  the  South  Atlantic 
blockading  souudron.  lieingon  the  iron-clad* **  Le- 
high” and  “ Montauk  ” in  their  engagements  with 
Confederate  lotteries  in  Stono  river,  8.  C.,  in  July, 
1804.  lie  was  commissioned  commander,  2 Feb., 
1807,  and  captain,  5 April,  1874,  and  served  as 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Soutn  Atlantic*  squadron  from 
18011  till  1870.  After  being  assigned  to  special 
dutv  for  several  years  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  (’apt,  Johnson  was  retired 
by  operation  of  law. 

JOHNSON,  Artemas  Nixon,  editor,  b.  in  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vt.,  22  June.  1817.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Boston  public  schools,  and  after  studying  mu- 
sic in  Frankfort,  Germany,  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1844  and  engaged  in  editing  ami  compil- 
ing musical  publications.  His  publications  include 
“Thorough  Base  Instruction-Book  ’’(Boston,  1844): 
“Choir  Chorus  Book”  (1840);  “Handel  Collection 
of  Church  Music”  (1852);  “American  Choir ” 
(New  York  and  Boston,  1858);  “ Melodeon,  Organ, 
and  Harmony”  (18(14);  “Alleghany  Collection  of 
Church  Music”  (1868);  “The  True  Singing-School 
Text-Book”  (Cincinnati,  1871);  “The  Standard 
Glee  Book  ” (New  York.  1874);  “New  Hannonv 
Book  ” (Boston.  1880) : “ Parlor  Organ  Instruction'’ 
(1883):  and  “Natural  Art  of  Singing”  (1884). 

JOHNSON,  Benjamin  Pierce,  agriculturist, 
b.  in  Canaan,  Columbia  eo.,  N.  Y.,  30  Nov.,  1793; 
d.  in  Albany,  12  April,  1800.  He  was  graduated  at 
Union  college  in  1813,  studied  law  at  Hudson. 
N.  Y..  and  settled  in  Koine.  N.  Y.  He  was  n mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  assembly  from  1827  till  1830, 
was  president  of  the  State  agricultural  society  in 
1845,  ami  its  corresponding  secretary  from  1847 
till  I860,  lie  was  a commissioner  to  the  Interna- 
tional exhibitions  in  London  in  1851  and  186*2,  and 
throughout  his  life  was  actively  interested  in  agri- 
culture. He  wrote,  besides  reports,  essays,  and 
tiapcrs  on  agricultural  subjects.  "The  Dairy”  (Al- 
bany, 1857).  and  edited  “The  New  York  Farmer” 
(1842-’4):  “The  Transactions  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Society  ” (184G-’54):  and  “Journal  of 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Society  ” (1850-’2). 

JOHNSON,  Itrudley  Tyler,  lawyer,  b.  in  Fred- 
erick City,  Mil..  29  Sept.,  1 K20.  He  was  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1841).  receiving  the  mathematical 
oration,  studied  law  at  Harvard,  was  admitted  to 
the  liar  in  North  Carolina  in  1851.  and  was  elected 


state’s  attorney  of  Frederick  countv  in  November. 
He  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  comptroller 
of  the  state  in  1857,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
state  central  committee  in  1859 -’60,  delegate  to  the 
National  Democratic  convention  at  Charleston  and 
Baltimore  in  1860.  and  withdrew  with  n majority 
of  the  Maryland  delegation  from  the  convention 
and  united  in  the  nomination  of  Breckinridge  and 
I jane.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  or- 
ganized and  armed  a company  at  his  own  expense, 
which  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  Confed- 
erate states,  he  being  captain.  On  16  June  he  was 
made  major,  21  July  lieutenant-colonel,  and  18 
March,  1862,  colonel.  He  commanded  his  regi- 
ment in  all  the  battles  of  Jackson's  valley  cam- 
paign of  1862  and  in  the  seven  days’  battle*  around 
I Richmond.  The  regiment  having  been  almost  an- 
| nihilatcd,  in  August.  1862.  the  remnant  was  mus- 
tered out.  and  Col.  Johnson  was  then  assigned  to 
Jackson's  division.  On  28  June,  1864,  was  commis- 
sioned brigadier-general  of  cavalry.  His  services 
in  defeating  Dahlgren  on  his  raid  toward  Rich- 
j mond  were  recognized  in  a general  order,  and  Gen. 
Wade  Hampton  presented  him  with  a sabre.  He 
commanded  a brigade  of  cavalry  under  Early  in 
the  campaign  of  1864.  On  Early’s  advance  into 
Maryland,  Gen.  Johnson  destroyed  the  railroad 
I bridges  north  of  Baltimore,  but  on  12  July  was  or- 
dered by  Early  to  report  to  him.  In  December, 
1864,  Gen.  Johnson  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  post  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.  When  the  prison- 
ers were  actually  starving,  Gen.  Johnson  stop|**d  a 
train  bound  for  the  Anny  of  Northern  Virginia, 
took  from  it  the  provisions  with  which  it  was 
freighted,  and  uses!  them  to  feed  the  prisoners. 
At  the  same  time  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  carry 
the  prisoners  to  GoldsU>ro  atul  release  them  on  pa- 
role, ami  urged  upon  Gov.  Vance,  of  North  Caro- 
, litia,  the  propriety  of  furnishing  them  with  hlank- 
i ets  and  clothes  from  the  depots  of  the  state. 
After  the  war  Gen.  Johnson  settled  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  law. 
In  1872  he  was  a delegate  to  the  national  Demo- 
. cratic  convention  at  Baltimore.  In  1875  he  pub- 
' lished  “Reports  of  Chase's  Decisions  on  the  4th 
Circuit,”  and  in  the  same  year  whs  elected  to  the 
senate  of  Virginia  In  1877  he  made  a report  from 
the  committee  on  finance  on  the  public  debt  of 
I Virginia  and  in  1879,  its  chairman  of  the  joint 
I committee  on  Federal  relations,  he  prepares!  the 
report  on  the  question  of  the  Federal  judicial  ju- 
risdiction in  its  relation  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
state  courts.  In  1879  he  removed  to  Baltimore.  In 
1883  he  published  an  examination  of  the  “ Founda- 
tion of  Maryland  and  the  Maryland  Act  concern- 
ing Religion.”  In  1884  he  was  president  of  the 
, electoral  college  of  Maryland. 

JOHNSON.  Hiishrod  Rust,  soldier,  b.  in  Bel- 
mont county,  Ohio,  7 Oct.,  1817:  d.  in  Brighton. 
111.,  11  Sept.,  1880.  He  was  graduated  at  the  U.  & 
military  academy  in  1840,  served  in  the  Seminole 
war,  and  became  1st  lieutenant  in  1844.  During 
the  Mexican  war  he  participated  in  numerous  bat- 
, ties.  He  became  professor  and  subsequently  super- 
intendent of  the  Western  military  institute  of 
Kentucky  at  Georgetown.  He  entered  the  Con- 
federate service  in  1861,  was  commissioned  briga- 
dier-general. and  taken  prisoner  at  Fort  Donelson, 
but  shortly  afterward  escaped,  and  was  wounded 
at  Alleghany  camp,  and  again  at  Shiloh.  He  com- 
manded a division  at  the  buttle  of  Chattanooga, 
served  in  subsequent  engagements  in  the  Army  of 
Tennessee,  was  promoted  major-general  in  1864, 
and  in  command  of  a division  at  the  surrender. 
After  the  war  he  became  superintendent  of  the 
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military  college  in  the  University  of  Nashville,  1 
and  chancellor  of  that  institution. 

JOHNSON,  ('ave,  postmaster- general,  b.  in 
Robertson  county,  Tenn.,  11  Jan.,  1793:  d.  in 
Clarksville,  Term.,  23  Nov.,  1800.  lie  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bur.  and  practised  law  in  Clarksville 
until  1820,  when  he  became  circuit  judge.  He 
served  in  congress  in  1828- ’37,  having  been  chosen 
as  a Democrat,  and  again  from  1829  till  his  ap- 
pointment as  postmaster-general  under  President 
Polk  in  1845.  At  the  close  of  this  administration 
he  retired  to  private  life,  and  was  president  of  the 
Rank  of  Tennessee  in  1850-9.  Age  prevented  his 
taking  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  during  the 
civil  war,  ami  his  serving  in  the  state  senate  in 
1808,  to  which  he  was  elected  as  a Unionist. 

JOHNSON,  Chapman,  lawyer,  b.  in  Louisa 
count v,  Va..  12  March,  1779:  d.  in  Richmond,  Va.. 
12  July.  1849.  He  was  graduated  at  William  and 
Mary  in  1802,  studied  law  under  St.  George  Tucker, 
and.  establishing  himself  in  Staunton.  Va.  became 
eminent  as  a lawyer  and  orutor.  During  the  war 
of  1812  he  was  captain  of  a volunteer  company, 
and  he  afterward  served  as  aide  to  Gen.  James 
Breckinridge.  From  1815  till  18511  he  served  in 
the  state  senate,  and  he  was  a member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia convention  of  1829-’80  as  champion  of  the 
White  Basis  party.  In  1824  ha  removed  to  Rich- 
mond in  order  to  attend  to  his  practice,  which  had 
become  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  state. 

JOHNSON,  Daniel,  English  buccaneer,  b.  in 
Bristol,  England,  in  1829;  u.  in  Panama  in  1(175. 
He  served  for  several  years  as  a sailor  in  a mer- 
chant-ship which  was  captured  by  the  Spanish  in 
1654,  and  was  transported  to  Santo  Domingo,  re- 
maining a slave  there  till  1657.  when  ho  escaped  to 
the  French  island  of  Tortugas.  He  swore  to  re- 
venge himself  for  the  cruel  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  he  kept 
his  word  so  well  that  he  whs  named  by  the  Sjtanish 
“Johnson  the  Terror.”  He  enlisted  in  1657  under 
the  buccaneer  Moyse  van  Vin.  and  soon  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a chief.  Van  Vin  made  him  his 
lieutenant  in  1659;  but  they  Imd  difficulties  about  | 
booty,  and  fought  a duel,  in  which  Van  Vin  was 
dangerously  wounded.  Johnson  then  joined  Pierre 
le  Picard,  and  together  they  accompanied  Sir 
Henry  Morgan  in  1661  in  his  expedition  to  Mara- 
caibo and  Panama.  In  1663  he  pilluged  and  ran- 
sacked the  Ray  of  Honduras,  und  burned  the  city  of 
Puerto  Cabelfo,  securing  booty  worth  $1,500,000. 
In  the  following  year,  with  a brig  carrying  24  guns, 
he  attacked  a ship  that  the  Spanish  authorities  of 
Guatemala  sent  even*  year  to  Spain  loaded  with 
gold.  Although  she  was  n vessel  of  900 tons, earn- 
ing 06  guns,  with  a complement  of  400  men,  she 
surrendered  to  Johnson  after  a liattle  of  one  hour. 
This  cap! lire  made  Johnson  famous,  and  the  Span- 
iards offered  a reward  of  $25,000  for  his  head.  In 
1666  lie  associate!  with  other  adventurers,  and 
ransacked  and  pillaged  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  On 
returning  to  Tortugas  the  vessel  of  Johnson  foun- 
dered at  sea  near  the  western  coast  of  ('trim,  and  he 
escaped  with  a few  companions  in  an  own  lioat. 
The  governor  of  Havana.  Iwing  informed  of  his  mis- 
fortune. sent  a brig  carrying  15  guns  to  capture 
him,  but  Johnson  attacked  the  vessel,  and  after  a 
hard-fought  battle  took  possession  of  her.  As  his 
« rvw  wn>  too  small  to  guard  200  Spanish  prisoners, 
le*  murdered  them  with  his  own  hand  and  sent 
their  heads  to  the  governor.  At  last  he  was  sur- 
rounded • »>'  four  mcn-of-war  that  hod  been  spe- 
cially detailed  for  his  pursuit,  and  he  fell  a prisoner, 
after  receiving  17  wounds.  He  was  brought  to 
I’nnurv-  'Ut  in  ch  nf  physicians,  and 


when  they  had  restored  him  to  health  he  was 
hanged  in  the  public  square  of  the  eitv. 

JOHNSON,  David,  jurist,  b.  in  Louisa  county, 
Va..  3 Oct.,  1782:  d.  in  Limestone  Springs,  S.  C., 
7 Jan.,  1855.  His  father  removed  with  his  family 
to  Chester  district.  S.  C\,  in  1789.  David  studied 
law,  and  settled  in  Union  Court-House.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature  in  1812,  circuit  judge  in 
lH15-’24.  was  elevated  to  the  court  of  ap)veals  in 
1824,  and  became  chancellor  in  1835.  In  1847  he 
was  elected  governor  of  South  Carolina.  Although 
Judge  Johnson  conceded  the  right  of  secession,  he 
opposed  it  in  dclmtc  ami  public  speeches,  as  inju- 
rious to  the  interests  of  the  countrv. 

JOHNSON,  David,  artist,  b.  in  New  York  city, 
10  May,  1827.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  and  received  a few  lessons  in  the  loginning 
of  his  career  from  John  F.  Crosby,  but  since  that 
time  has  pursued  his  work  without  u master,  s) lend- 
ing his  professional  life  in  New  York.  His  style 
is  carefully  finished,  rich  in  color,  and  indicates  a 
faithful  study  of  American  scenery.  In  I860  he 
was  electee!  an  associate,  and  in  1862  a member,  of 
the  National  academv.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Artists’  fund  society,  and  has  exhibited 
at  the  academy  “Echo  Lake  ” (1867):  “On  the 
Wall  kill  River”  (1869);  “New  Berlin,  N.  Y.” 
(1870) ; “ View  of  Barry  town,  N.  Y.”  (1871) ; “ Imke 
George”  (1874):  “Near  Noroton,  Conn.”  (1876); 
“Greenwood  Lake”  (1877):  “Morning  at  Harbor 
islands”  (1878);  and  ” Dollar  Island”  (1880).  He 
exhibited  at  the  Centennial  of  1876  “Scenery  on 
the  Honsatonic,”  which  was  also  shown  at  the  Paris 
salon  in  1877;  “Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,”  and 
“A  Brook  Study.”  which  received  one  of  the  first 
awards.  Among  his  recent  (minting*  are  “View  of 
Pompton.  N.  J.”  (1882);  “Oak  Grove.”  and  “ Oaks 
on  the  Genesee ”(1888);  “Pasturage ”(1884):  “Sun- 
set ” (1885);  and  “ I*nn<lsouj>e  ana  Cattle”  (1887). 

JOHNSON,  Kastman,  artist,  b.  in  Lovell,  Me., 
29  July,  1824.  Adopting  drawing  as  a profession 
at  eighteen,  he  settled  first  in  Augusta,  Me.,  work- 
ing almost  wholly  on  portraits  in  black  and  white 
and  in  pastel.  In  1845  lie  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Washington.  I).  C„  where  he  drew  portraits  of 
many  distinguished  men,  including  Daniel  Web- 
ster and  <101111  (Juincy  Adams,  and  while  in  Boston 
in  1846- '9  he  made  portraits  of  Longfellow  and 
his  family.  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  Sumner.  He 
went  to  Dn.sseldorf  in  1849,  studied  one  year  at  the 
Royal  academy,  one  with  Leutze,  and  four  at  the 
Hague,  painting  there  his  first  important  pictures 
in  oil,  “The  Savoyard  ” and  the  "Card  Players,” 
and  afterward  established  himself  in  Paris,  but 
returned  to  th(*  United  States  in  1850.  He  was  in 
Washington.  I).  (’..  and  on  the  northern  shores  of 
Lake  Superior  among  the  Indian  trilies  in  1856-’?, 
returning  to  the  former  place  in  1858, and  (minting 
the  “ Old  Kentucky  Home,”  which  established  his 
reputation  as  an  artist.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year 
he  opened  a studio  in  New  York,  when-  he  bus 
since  resided.  He  was  elected  an  academician  in 
1860.  and  has  <*ontributed  since  that  time  to  each 
of  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  National  academy. 
His  genre  compositions,  suggested  by  American 
scenes,  have  been  highly  popular,  appreciated  alike 
by  artists  and  the  public,  and  many  of  them  have 
been  engraved.  He  excels  as  a portrait-painter, 
and  is  particularly  happy  in  the  delineation  of 
American  domestic  and  negro  character.  Among 
his  pictures  are  “ The  Old  Kentucky  Home,”  “Sun- 
day Morning.”  “ Prisoners  of  State.”  “The  Bare- 
foot Boy.”  ••  Dropping  Off."  - Fiddling  his  Way,” 
“The  Pension  Agent,”  “Milton  Dictating  to  his 
Daughters,”  ” The  Old  Stage-Coach,”  “ Husking  at 
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Nantucket,”  “Bo-Peep”  (exhibited  at  the  Royal 
academy,  London),  “ Bam  Swallows,  a Group  of 
Children,”  “ What  the  Shell  Says,”  and  “ Old 
Whalers  of  Nantucket.”  His  portraits,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  include  likenesses  of 
Grover  Cleveland,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  l)r.  James 
McCosh,  and  William  M.  Evarts. 

JOHNSON,  Edward,  historian,  b.  in  Herne 
Hill,  Kent  co.,  England,  in  1599;  d.  in  Woburn, 
Mass..  254  April,  1072.  He  is  supposed  to  have  come 
to  New  England  with  Gov.  Johnwinthrop  in  1620. 
and  was  active  in  the  organization  of  the  town  and 
church  of  Woburn,  Muss.,  in  1642,  being  annually 
elected  as  its  representative,  with  the  exception  of 
the  year  1048.  from  1642  till  1071,  and  holding  at 
the  same  time  the  office  of  recorder  from  1642  till 
his  death.  In  1055  he  was  speaker  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts house  of  representatives,  and  in  1605  he 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  meet  Robert  Carr, 
George  Cart  wriglit,  and  Samuel  Maverick,  who  had 
been  sent  to  England  to  •*  assure  the  king  of  the 
loyalty  of  his  subjects  and  at  the  same  time  to  en- 
deavor to  establish  the  rights  and  privileges  then 
enjoyed.”  1 1 is  **  Wonder-working  Providence  of 
Zion  s Saviour  in  New  England  "(London,  1054 ; re- 
printed in  “ Massachusetts  Historical  Collections") 
is  a somewhat,  rambling  history  of  the  country 
“from  the  English  planting  in  1028  till  1052.” 

JOHNSON,  Edward,  soldier,  b.  in  Chesterfield 
county,  Vn..  10  April,  1810;  d.  in  Richmond.  Vo., 
22  Feb.,  1872.  lie  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S. 
military  academy  in  1828,  was  b revetted  captain  in 
1847  for  meritorious  service  during  the  Florida 
wars,  and  major  in  1848  for  gallantry  at  C'hupulte- 
poc  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  being  presented  on  his 
return  with  swords  of  honor  by  his  native  state  and 
county.  He  was  commissioned  1st  lieutenant  in 
1829.  and  captain  in  1851.  In  1861  he  resigned,  and, 
joining  the  Confederate  army,  was  appoints!  colo- 
nel of  the  12th  Georgia  volunteers,  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  1862,  ami  major-general  in  1862.  lie 
commanded  a division  at  Gettysburg,  was  taken 
prisoner,  with  his  entire  force,  at  Spottsyl vaniu 
Court-House,  12  May.  1804.  and  subsequently  was 
recaptured  at  Nashville  in  Dceemlier  oi  that  year. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  to  his  farm  in 
Chesterfield  county,  V'a. 

JOHNSON,  Evan  Mulhonc,  clergyman,  h.  in 
Bristol.  R.  I..  6 June.  1791  ; d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  V., 
in  1865.  Ib-  was  ordained  bv  Bishop  Griswold  at 
Newport,  8 July,  1812,  served  for  a year  as  curate 
at  Grace  church.  New  York  city,  and  removed 
thence  to  Newtown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  rector 
until  1826.  In  1826  he  built,  on  his  own  ground 
and  at  his  own  expense,  St.  John’s  church,  Brook- 
lyn. ami  served  it,  without  remuneration,  for  more 
tnan  twenty  years.  His  personal  history  is  inter- 
woven with  the  interests  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 
To  his  exertions  is  duo  the  o|>ening  of  the  im|K»r- 
tant  thoroughfare  of  Myrtle  avenue.  On  the  peti- 
tion  asking  for  it  was  his  single  name,  and,  though 
he  was  opposed  by  400  remonstrants,  his  energy  and 
resolution  prevailed.  In  1847  Mr.  Johnson  estab- 
lished  a mission  church,  St.  Michael's,  which  he 
served  until  his  death. 

JOHNSON.  Frank  Grant,  inventor,  b.  in  East 
Windsor,  Conn.,  30  Jan.,  1825.  He  was  graduated 
at  Wesleyan  university  in  1849,  taught,  mid  studied 
medicine  in  North  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Wethers- 
field, Conn.,  and  received  his  degree  from  Castleton 
medical  college,  Vermont,  in  1851.  He  praetiar’ 
his  profession  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1852-'6 
still  (1887)  resides  in  that  city.  Ho  has  tal 
alxmt  100  patents  for  his  inventions 
philosophical  charts  for  schools 


water-metres,  the  revolving  book-case,  an  automatic 
dredging-bucket,  steel  railroad-ties,  and  passenger- 
elevators.  He  has  published  “The  Water-Metre 
and  the  Actual  Measurement  System"  (New  York. 
1862),  and  “The  Nicholson  Pavement,  and  Pave- 
ments Generally”  (1867);  “Health  Lifts " (1877): 
and  “ Infected  Air  and  Disinfectants”  (1884). 

JOHNSON.  Henry,  senator,  b.  in  Tennessee,  14 
Sept.,  1782;  d.  in  Point  Coupee,  La.,  4 Sept..  1864. 
He  studied  law  in  Louisiana,  Iwgnn  to  practise  at 
Bringiers,  and  in  1809  was  cler*  of  the  territorial 
court.  He  became  judge  of  the  parish  court  of  St. 
Mary  in  1811,  a delegate  to  the  Slate  constitutional 
convention  in  1812,  and  in  the  same  year  was  a de- 
feated candidate  for  congress.  He  was  elected  to 
tin*  U.  S.  senate  in  nlace  of  William  C.  C.  Claiborne, 
who  had  died  before  taking  his  so at.  and  was  re- 
elected, serving  from  1818  till  1824,  when  he  re- 
signed to  become  governor  of  Louisiana,  which 
office  he  held  four  years.  He  was  a defeated  candi- 
date for  the  senate  in  1829.  and  served  as  a repre- 
sentative  in  congress  in  1834-*9.  having  been 
elect ed  as  a Whig.  On  the  death  of  Alexander 
Porter.  Judge  Johnson  was  chosen  to  the  U.  S. sen- 
ate to  fill  his  place,  and  served  from  1844  till  1849. 

JOHNSON,  Sir  lleury.  British  soldier,  b.  in 
Dublin.  Ireland,  in  1748:  d.  18  March.  1835.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1761,  became  captain  in  the 
28th  foot  in  1768,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  17th  in 
1778,  colonel  in  1782.  major-general  in  1792.  and 
general  in  1808.  While  he  was  stationed  in  PhiU- 
I delphia  he  married  Relieeca,  daughter  of  David 
Franks,  of  that  city,  who  was  celebrated  for  her 
wit.  lie  commanded  a battalion  of  light  infantry 
j rarlv  in  the  Revolution,  and  was  sevendy  wounded 
While  he  was  in  command  at  Stony  Point  be  was 
surprised  by  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  (y.  r.)  in  the 
night  of  15  July,  1771b  and  made  prisoner  with  his 
j entire  force.  He  returned  to  England  in  1782.  and 
served  during  the  Irish  rel**llion  of  1798.  On  3 
March,  1818.  he  was  created  a baronet. 
JOHNSON,  Herman  Merrills,  educator,  h.  in 
! Butternuts.  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y..  25  Nov.,  1815;  d.  in 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  5 April,  1868.  He  was  graduated  it 
Wesleyan  university  in  18549,  held  the  professorship 
I of  ancient  languages  in  St.  Charles  college.  Mo, 
in  l839-’42.  and  then  that  of  ancient  language?  in 
' Augusta  college,  Ky.,  till  1844.  In  the  latteryearhe 
was  appointed  professor  of  ancient  languages  and 
j literature  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  university,  where 
I be  remained  until  1850.  During  his  first  year  in 
this  institution  he  was  its  acting  president,  organ- 
ized its  curriculum,  and  was  interested  in  introduc- 
ing therein  a course  of  biblical  study  ns  a mean?  of 
ministerial  education.  In  1850  he  became  professor 
of  philosophy  and  English  literature  in  Dickinson 
college,  which  post  he  retained  for  ten  year*. 
In  I860  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  col- 
lege and  the  chair  of  moral  science,  which  he  held 
till  his  death.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1845.  and  receind 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  university 
in  1852.  Dr.  Johnson  was  a frequent  contributor 
to  the  “Methodist  Quarterly  Review"  mil  "(her 
|H»riodicals,  and  published  an  edition  of  the  “ Clio" 
of  Herodotus  (1850).  He  edited  “ Orientalia  An* 
tiquuria  Herodoti,”  and  at  his  death  Lad  nearly 
completed  a German  work  on  synonymes. 

JOHNSON.  Herrick,  clergyman,  h.  near  Fonda, 
N.  Y.,  21  Sept.,  18542.  He  was  graduated  at  Hamfl* 
n college  in  1857,  and  at  Aubum  thf'h'ri'  *1 
ary  in  1860.  and  held  Presbyterian  narrate* 

\ N.  Y.,  Pittsburg,  and  Philadelphia*  Fa 
? became  profe-sor  of  Inc  “ *•  ■•O'l  I*-*" 
»gy  in  Auburn  theo)  ” ^ 
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in  1880  he  accepted  a pastorate  in  Chicago*  and 
also  became  lecturer  on  sacred  rhetoric  m the 
Theological  seminary  of  the  northwest.  In  July, 
1883.  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  and  accepted 
the  professorship  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  pastoral 
theology  in  the  seminary.  He  was  moderator  of 
the  general  assembly  at  Springfield,  111.,  in  1882, 
and  is  president  of  the  Presbyterian  church  board 
of  aid  for  colleges  and  academies,  and  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Lake  Forest  university.  The  de- 
gree of  L).  I),  was  conferred  on  him  by  Western  Re- 
serve college  in  1867.  Besides  many  sermons  and 
articles  in  periodicals,  ho  has  published  "Christi- 
anity’s Challenge  ” (Chicago,  1882) ; " Plain  Talks 
about  the  Theatre  ” (1883) : and  "Revivals,  their 
Place  and  Power  ” (1883). 

JOHNSON,  Herschel  Vespasian,  statesman, 
h.  in  Burke  county,  Ga.,  18  Sept.,  1812 ; d.  in  Jef- 
ferson countv,  Ga.,  10  Aug.,  1880.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  university  of  Georgia  in  1884,  studied 
law,  and  practised  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  till  1839,  when 
he  removed  to  Jef- 
ferson county.  In 
1840  he  entered  poli- 
tics as  a Democrat, 
and  in  1844  he  re- 
moved to  Milledge- 
ville,  serving  also  in 
that  year  as  a presi- 
dential elector.  He 
was  subsequent lv  a|>- 
pointed  u.  S.  sena- 
tor in  place  of  Wal- 
ter T.  Colquitt,  re- 
sign! si,  serving  from 
14  Feb.,  1848,  till  3 
March,  1849.  In  No- 
vember of  the  latter 
year  he  was  elected, 
by  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  judge  of  the  supe- 
rior court  for  the  Ocmulgee  district,  which  office 
he  occupied  until  his  nomination  as  governor  in 
1853,  when  he  resigned.  He  had  in  the  mean 
time  been  a member  of  the  Southern  Rights  party, 
but  when  Georgia  resolved  to  acquiesce  in  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850  he  was  one  of  the  first 
io declare  that  the  causes  that  had  led  to  the  or- 
ganization of  that  movement  had  ceased  to  exist, 
lie  was  elected  governor  in  1853,  and  re-elected  in 
1855.  In  1800  hi*  was  nominated  for  the  vice- 
presidency  on  the  ticket  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
He  opposed  the  secession  of  Georgia  to  the  last ; 
but  when  the  fact,  was  accomplished  he  cast  his  lot  | 
with  his  state,  anil  was  chosen  to  tin*  Confederate 
senate.  In  1864  he  begun  the  " peace  movement” 
on  the  basis  of  state  sovereignty.  In  September 
of  the  same  year  he  held  a conference  with  An- 
drew Johnson  regarding  reconstruction,  and  the 
following  month  presided  over  the  Georgia  con- 
stitutional convention.  In  January,  I860,  on  the 
restoration  of  his  state  to  the  Union,  he  was  chosen  1 
as  one  of  the  two  U.  S.  senators  to  which  Georgia 
w»s  entitled,  but  was  unable  to  serve  under  the  re-  ! 
construction  acts  of  congress.  He  then  resumed  | 
the  practice  of  the  law.  anil  when  his  disabilities 
were  finally  removed  he  was,  in  1878,  placed  on 
the  circuit  Dench  for  t he  term  of  eight  years,  which 
office  he  filled  until  his  death.  As  an  orator,  a 
constitutional  lawyer,  and  a jurist.  Judge  Johnson 
high  rank. 

JOHNSON,  Horace  Channcey,  artist,  b.  in  Os-  i 
ford.  Conn,,  1 Feb.,  1830.  He  was  educated  at  a 
preparatory  school  io  Cheshire,  Conn..  began  his 
•rt  study  under  Ar  '*  Emmons,  at  Hartford, 

' ntique  school  of  the  1 


National  academy  in  New  York  city.  He  went  to 
Italy  in  1856,  and  remaining  there  between  two  and 
three  years,  most  of  the  time  in  Rome,  where  he 
was  a pupil  of  Ferraro,  and  also  studied  in  the 
English  life-school  and  under  William  Pago.  His 
professional  career  has  been  passed  in  Italy  and  in 
| nis  native  state,  where  he  now  resides,  at  Water- 
bury.  His  work  has  consisted  chiefly  of  portraits. 
Among  his  other  pictures  are  "Roman  Mother” 
(1857);  “ Roman  Peasants  on  the  Campagna  ” and 
"Grape  Gatherers  of  Gensano”  (1858);  "Italian 
Kitchen”  and  "Betrothal  of  Joseph  and  Mary” 
(1865) ; “ Italian  Girls  at  the  Fountain  ” and  " Az- 
rael  ” (1885) : and  “ Rebecca  at  the  Well  ” (1886). 

JOHNSON,  Isaac,  colonist,  b.  in  Clipeham,  Rut- 
landshire, England  ; d.  in  Boston,  30  Sept.,  1630. 
He  first  came  to  this  country  with  Wintnrop,  ar- 
riving at  Salem  on  12  June,  1630,  and  was  one  of 
the  four  that  founded  the  firs!  church  at  Charles- 
town on  30  July  of  that  year.  The  lack  of  good 
water  at  Charlestown  induced  them,  on  7 Sept,,  to 
remove  to  Shawmut,  now  Boston,  which  was  set- 
tled under  Johnson’s  supervision.  He  was  the 
richest  man  in  the  colony,  and  was  noted  for  his 
goodness  and  wisdom. — His  wife,  Arbella,  d.  in 
Salem  about  80  Aug.,  1630.  was  the  daughter  of 
Thom  as.  14th  Karl  of  Lincoln.  She  accompanied 
her  husband  to  New  England,  and  suffered  much 
from  the  hardships  that  the  early  colonists  had  to 
endure.  In  her  honor,  the  name  of  " The  Eagle,” 
Winthron’s  ship,  was  changed  to  *•  The  Arbella.” 

JOHNSON,  James,  soldier,  b.  in  Orange  coun- 
ty, Va.,  1 Jan.,  1774;  tl.  in  Great  Crossings,  Scott 
co.,  Ky.,  14  Aug.,  1820.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert 
Johnson,  who  emigrated  to  Kentucky  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  was  prominent  in  the  con- 
flicts between  the  white  men  and  the  natives 
that  grew  out  of  the  settlement  of  the  state. 
James  was  early  inured  to  the  dangers  and  hard- 
ships of  a frontier  life,  and  his  training  enabled 
him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  1812. 
in  which  he  served  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  his 
brother’s  regiment.  In  the  liattlo  of  the  Thames 
he  did  much  toward  deciding  the  fortunes  of  the 
•lay,  having  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the 
U.  S.  forces.  After  the  war  he  was  a contractor 
for  supplying  the  troops  on  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  rivers  in  1819-'2().  He  was  subsequent- 
ly elected  to  congress  as  a Democrat,  serving 
from  5 Dec.,  1825,  until  his  death. — His  brother, 
Richard  Mentor,  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  b.  in  Bryant’s  Station.  Ky.,  17  Oct..  1781 ; 
d.  in  Frankfort.  Ky.,  19  Nov.,  1850,  was  educated 
at  Transylvania  university,  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  and  practised  at  Great  Cross- 
ings, Ky.  He  was  elected  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture in  1804,  and  in  1807  was  sent  to  congress 
as  a Republican,  Being  several  times  re-elected, 
he  served,  with  the  exception  of  a few  months, 
from  26  Oct...  1807,  till  3 March.  1819.  In  June, 
1812,  he  voted  in  favor  of  a declaration  of  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and  immediately  after  the  ad- 
journment of  congress  hastened  home,  where  he 
raised  a liattalion  of  three  companies,  and  after  its 
consolidation  with  another  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  thus  formed.  After  ten 
months  of  active  service  he  returned  to  Washing- 
ton. resuming  his  seat  in  congress,  ami  materially 
aiding  the  president  in  preparing  the  plan  of 
campaign  for  the  following  summer.  Being  au- 
thorized by  the  secretary  of  war  to  raise  a regi- 
ment of  one  thousand  mounted  volunteers,  he 
went  to  Kentucky  at  the  end  of  the  session  in 
March,  and  soon  raised  the  required  number  of 
men.  Making  his  brother  James  lieutenant-colo- 
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nel,  he  repaired  to  the  Ohio  frontier.  He  took  part 
in  the  engagement  at  Chatham,  Ontario,  4 Oct,, 
1818,  and  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames  on  the  dav 
following.  (Sec  Harrison,  William  Henry.)  Col. 
Johnson  with  half  his  men  attacked  the  Indians, 
while  his  brother  James,  with  the  remainder,  fell 
upon  the  British 
regulars.  During  the 
combat  CoL  Johnson 
killed  an  Indian 
chief,  whom  he  sup- 
posed to  lie  Tecum- 
seh  {q.  t'.).  The  colo- 
nel was  borne  from 
the  field  almost  life- 
less, having  re- 
ceived several  bullet 
wounds.  Although 
not  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  l>e  taken 
home  until  Novem- 
ber, he  was  again  in 
Washington  in  Feb- 
ruary. though  still 
unable  to  walk,  and 
resumed  his  seat.  On  his  way  to  the  capital  he  was 
heartily  cheered,  and  congress,  by  joint  resolution, 
directed  that  he  should  In*  presented  with  a suitable 
testimonial  for  his  services.  At  the  conclusion  of 
his  term  in  congress  in  1819,  he  returned  home,  was 
chosen  to  the  legislature,  and  at  once  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate,  in  place  of  John  J.  Crittenden,  resigned. 
Being  re-elected,  he  served  until  8 March,  1829.  He 
was  then  again  chosen  to  the  21st,  22d,  28d,  and  24th 
congresses,  being  a member  of  the  house  from  7 
Dec.,  1N29,  till  8 March.  1837.  lie  was  a candidate 
for  vice-president  of  the  United  States  on  the 
ticket  with  Martin  Van  Buren, and,  no  choice  hav- 
ing ln'en  made  by  the  electoral  college,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  senate.  At  tho  close  of  his  official 
term  he  retired  to  his  home,  having  given  thirty 
years  of  his  life  continuously  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  was  afterward  sent  again  to  the  legis- 
lature. and  was  a member  of  that  liody  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  Indian 
commissioner.  He  was  the  author  of  the  law  abol- 
ishing imprisonment  for  debt  in  Kentucky,  and 
while  in  congress  made  himself  the  especiul  friend 
of  the  old  soldiors  of  the  Revolution  and  the  in- 
valids of  the  war  of  1812  by  his  efforts  to  secure 
pensions  for  them. — Another  brother,  John  T., 
clergyman,  b.  in  Great  Crossings,  Scott  co.,  Ky..  5 
Oct.,  1788;  d.  in  Lexington,  Mo.,  17  Dec..  1856, 
chose  the  profession  of  law,  and  liogan  practice. 
He  volunteered  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  an  ac- 
tive participant  in  the  northwestern  campaign, 
serving  as  aide  to  Gen.  Harrison.  On  returning 
home  after  the  war,  he  was  five  times  elected  to 
the  legislature  and  twice  to  congress,  serving 
in  1821-V).  In  the  “old  and  new  court  contest, 
in  182(1,  he  was  appointed  and  served  for  nine 
months  as  judge  of  the  new  court  of  ap|>cnls.  In 
the  midst  of  his  successful  political  career  he  unit- 
ed with  the  Christian  denomination,  which  was 
then  assuming  great  {tower  in  Kentucky,  under 
the  teachings  of  Alexander  Campbell  and  other 
leaders,  and  he  gave  t he  remaining  years  of  his  life 
to  service  as  an  evangelist.  No  innn  did  more  to 
build  up  educational  and  ltenevolent  auxiliaries  to 
his  church,  ami  to  organize  and  foster  its  mission 
work.  His  style  of  preaching  was  hortatory  and 
|>athetic,  rather  than  logical,  and  was  attended 
with  success.  He  gave  liberally  of  his  own  means 
the  interest  of  the  cause  which  lay  so  near  his 
rt,  and,  being  possessed  of  a moderate  estate. 


received  no  reward  for  his  labor. — Richard  Men- 
tor’s nephew,  Madison  Conyers,  lawyer,  b.  near 
Georgetown,  Ky..  21  Sept.,  1806;  d.  in  Lexington, 
Ky..  7 Dec.,  1886,  was  the  second  son  of  William 
Johnson.  He  graduated  with  the  first  honors  at 
Transylvania  university  in  1823.  in  1825  was  gradu- 
ated in  the  law  depart ment  of  Transylvania,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  the  active  practice 
of  the  law,  in  which  he  attained  eminence.  Mr. 
Johnson  served  for  several  yean  in  the  Kentucky 
legislature.  In  1850  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  adopt  and  draw  up  the  Kentucky 
code  of  practice,  and  in  1853  and  185?  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature.  From  1858  till  his  death 
he  was  president  of  the  Northern  bank  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  bail  been  one  of  its  directors  since  1837. 
He  was  for  many  years  connected  with  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Transylvania  university,  and  in  1865, 
when  thut  college  was  changed  to  ihe  Kentucky 
universitv.  he  became  president  of  its  law  depart- 
ment. lie  was  eminent  as  a financier,  and  the  3 
per  cent.  U.  S.  bonds,  by  which  millions  of  dollars 
were  savi*d  to  the  National  government,  were  is- 
sued by  Sec.  Windom  at  his  suggestion. 

JOHNSON,  James,  jurist,  b.  in  Robinson  coun- 
ty, N.  C.,  in  1811.  He  was  graduated  at  the  State 
university  in  1832,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  began  practice  at  Columbus,  Ga.  He 
was  a representative  in  congress  from  1851  till 
1853,  and  was  appointed  provisional  governor  of 
Georgia  in  1865.  He  was  collector  of  customs  at 
Savannah  in  1866-’9,  and  was  apiiointed  judge  of 
tho  circuit  court  of  Georgia  in  18i0. 

JOHNSON,  James  A.,  musician,  b.  in  England 
in  1820;  d.  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  1883.  He  came 
with  his  parents  to  tnis  country  while  quite  young, 
and  in  1846  was  choir-master  of  Holy  Communion 
church  in  New  York,  and  also  favorably  known  as 
a tenor  solo-singer  in  oratorio  music.  He  com- 
piled a “Tune  Book  ” (1848),  and  composed  a vol- 
ume of  •*  Offertory  Sentences”  (1851). 

JOHNSON,  John  Harent,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  8 March  1769;  d.  there,  29  Aug., 
1803.  He  was  of  the  family  of  Jansen,  the  first 
settlers  of  Brooklyn.  Ho  was  graduated  at  Colum- 
bia in  1792,  and  was  a minister  of  the  Dutch  church 
at  Albany  from  1796  till  1802,  and  at  Brooklyn  in 
1802.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  an  excel- 
lent pastor,  and  a graceful  and  eloquent  preacher. 
— His  eldest  son.  William  1. Upton,  clergyman, 
b.  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  15  Sept.,  1800 ; d.  in  Jamaica, 
N.  Y..  4 Aug.,  1870,  received  his  early  training  un- 
der the  blind  school-master.  Joseph  Kelson,  of  Now 
York,  anil  was  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1819. 
Taking  orders,  he  became  successively  rector  of  St. 
Michael’s  church,  Trenton.  N.  J.,  in  1823.  and  in 
1830  of  Grace  church,  Jamaica.  N.  Y.,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  lie  was  a thorongb 
classical  scholar,  and  well  versed  in  English  litera- 
ture. He  wrote  much  for  literary  and  theological 
periodicals,  and  published  many  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses. A nearly  complete  set  of  the  “Rector* 
Offering,”  his  annual  pastoral  letter  to  his  con- 
gregation. is  in  the  library  of  Columbia  college.— 
The  second  son,  Samuel  Roosevelt,  clergyman, 
b.  in  1802;  d.  in  Amenia,  N.  Y„  13  Aug..  1873,  was 
also  prepared  for  college  by  Nelson,  and  gradual®! 
at  Columbia  in  1820,  receiving  the  degree  of  D.  B. 
from  that  college  in  1849.  He  was  rector  of  St 
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at  his  expense.  The  bishopric  of  Indiana  was  of- 
fered to  him,  but  was  declined.  In  184?  he  became 
rector  of  St,  John’s  church.  Brooklyn.  In  1850 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  systematic  divinity  in 
the  General  theological  seminary  in  New  York  city, 
lie  retained  this  [>ost  until  1870,  when  he  re- 
signed, and  shortly  afterward  retired  to  Amenia, 
where  he  officiated  as  rector  of  St.  Thomas’s  church 
until  his  death.  He  was  a man  of  fine  natural 
abilities,  improved  by  constant  reading  and  study. 

JOHNSON,  John  Mercer,  Canadian  statesman, 
b.  in  Liverpool.  England,  in  1818:  d.  in  Northum- 
berland. New  Brunswick,  9 Nov..  1808.  He  came 
with  his  father  to  New  Brunswick  at  an  early  age, 
was  educated  in  the  Northumberland  county  gram- 
mar-school, and  admitted  to  the  Iwr  in  1840.  He 
was  soon  afterward  elected  a member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial legislature,  math*  postmaster-general  in 
1847,  and  then  speaker  of  the  house,  attorney-gen- 
eral, and  in  1854  solicitor-general.  lie  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  conference  that  met  in  Quebec  in  1804. 
and  of  the  London  conference,  which  settled  the 
details  of  the  confederation  act.  When  the  Union 
was  accomplished  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 


Dominion  parliament  for  Northumberland. 
JOHNSON.  John  Milton,  physician,  h.  ii 
d,  Livingston  eo.t  Ky.,  15  .Tan.,  1812:  cl 


Smithland.  w 
in  Atlanta.  Ga..  18  May.  1885.  Ilis  ancestor, 
Thomas,  came  to  this  country  in  1700.  After  re- 
ceiving an  education  from  his  father  and  from  a 
physician  of  Madison villc,  Kv..  he  began  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  1883.  Ilis  success  in  treating 
an  epidemic  in  western  Kentucky  that  was  known 
as  tne  •’milk  sickness,"  between  1840  and  18-15, 
brought  him  into  notice,  and  his  notes  upon  this 
disease  and  its  causes  were  republished  in  the  Lon- 
don “Lancet”  and  other  medical  journals.  In 
1861  he  entered  the  Confederate  army,  and  in  1802 
was  surgeon  of  the  post  at  Atlanta.  Ga.  After- 
ward he  was  medical  director  for  Gen.  Hardee’s 
division,  and  served  in  all  of  Gen.  Bragg’s  en- 
gagements. After  the  clow*  of  the  civil  war  he 
settled  in  Atlanta,  where  he  practised  his  pro- 
fession until  his  death.  He  was  president  of  the 
Atlanta  academy  of  medicine  in  1875,  and  from 
1808  till  1872  taught  physiology  and  pathological 
anatomy  in  Atlanta  medical  college.  He  has  pub- 
lished numerous  medical  papers. — His  brother, 
Richard  W..  soldier,  b.  near  Sinithlnnd.  Living- 
ston co.,  Ky.,  7 Feb.,  1827,  was  graduated  at  the 
U.  S.  military  academy  in  1849.  and  assigned  to 
the  Oth  infantry.  He  soon  joined  the  1st  infantry, 
and  in  March,  1855,  was  transferred  to  the  cavalry, 
in  which  he  was  quartermaster  until  December, 
1856,  when  he  was  made  captain  and  served  against 
the  Indians  on  the  Texan  frontier.  He  became 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  3d  Kentucky  cavalry  (Na- 
tional) on  28  Aug.,  1861.  and  on  11  Oct,  1801,  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  ami  assigned 
to  a brigade  in  Gen.  Buell’s  army,  engaging  in  the 
movement  to  Pittsburg  landing,  Tenn.,  and  also 
serving  in  Alabama,  Tenness^y and  Kentucky.  He 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Corinth  on  28  May, 
1862,  and  routed  a Confederate  force  in  his  front. 
In  July,  1802,  he  commanded  a division  of  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  Tennessee  campaign.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  on  21  Aug., 
by  a greatly  superior  force  under  Morgan,  and 
after  his  exchange  in  December  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  18th  division  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland.  Il«*  was  at  Stone  River,  t'hicka- 
mnuga,  and  Mi.-  ii  ti.in.  Ridge,  ami  in  the  At- 
lanta I'umpaign,  being  engaged  in  a11  the  battles 
in  the  line  of  man  b - — ***  Nashville  to  New  Hope 
r,Mir.  |i.  n.-.ir  ' ‘ '•  was  severely 


wounded,  28  May.  1804.  He  subsequently  com- 
manded a division  of  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Nash- 
ville, was  brevetted  brigadier-general,  U.  S.  army, 
for  gallant  ami  meritorious  services,  13  March, 
1805,  and  also  major-general  for  his  services  in  the 
field  during  the  war.  He  remained  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  George  11.  Thomas,  as  provost-marshal  and 
judge-advocate  of  the  military  division  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, serving  till  1800.  when  he  was  mustered  out 
of  volunteer  service.  He  was  retired  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general  on  12  Oct.,  1807.  Ho  was  mili- 
tary professor  in  the  University  of  Missouri  in 

1808- S9,  and  in  the  University  of  Minnesota  in 

1809- ’70.  In  1881  he  was  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  governor  of  Minnesota.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
“ Life  of  Gen.  George  II.  Thomas”  (Philadelphia, 
1881).  and  “A  Soldier’s  Reminiscences”  (1880). 

JOHNSON,  John  Smoke (Sakayenkwaraghton, 
or  ••  The  Disappearing  Mist  ”).  Mohawk  chief,  b.  in 
the  Mohawk  village,  Canada  West,  2 Deo..  1792;  d. 
there,  20  Aug..  1880.  His  middle  name  refers  to 
the  English  translation  of  his  Indian  title.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  Iroquois  contingent,  on  the  Brit- 
ish side,  during  the  war  of  1812.  and  at  its  close 
the  Six  Nations  ami  their  allies  bestowed  on  him 
the  office  of  premier  or  “ speaker  of  the  grand  In- 
dian council.”  He  was  a man  of  singular  force 
and  purity  of  character,  a gallant  warrior,  and 
gifted  orator. — His  son.  George  Henry  Martin 
(Onwanonsyshon),  Mohawk  chief,  b.  in  Grand  River 
reserve,  near  Brantford,  Canada,  7 Oct.,  1810;  d. 
there.  19  Feb.,  1884,  went  to  school  in  Brantford, 
and  became  a member  of  the  family  of  Rev.  Adam 
Elliot,  aiding  him  in  the  translation  of  sermons. 
In  1840  he  was  appointed  interpreter  for  the  Eng- 
lish church  mission  on  the  reserve.  While  thus 
engaged  he  became  a chief,  and  was  also  ap|>ointed 
government  interpreter  for  the  Six  Nations.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  made  warden  of  the  reserve,  and 
did  much  to  free  it  from  the  law-breakers  and 
liquor-vendors.  In  1805.  and  again  in  1873,  ho 
was  assaulted  and  beaten,  and  he  bore  the  marks 
of  these  attaeks  until  his  death.  He  erected  on 
his  farm  a house  that  obtained  for  him  the  Indian 
name  of  Onwanonsyshon  (“  He  who  has  the  great 
mansion").  One  of  his  aims  was  to  direct  the  api- 
cultural  industry  of  his  tribe,  and  he  established 
hh  agricultural  society  on  the  reserve. 

JOHNSON.  Joseph,  governor  of  Virginia,  b.  in 
Orange oounty,  N.  5 ..  19  Dec,.  1985$  d.  in  Bridge- 
port. W.  V a . 27  Feb.  1*77.  Ill  1800  he  removed 
to  Bridgeport,  W.  Va.,  where  he  worked  on  a 
farm  and  educated  himself.  He  served  in  the  war 
of  1812  as  captain  of  a volunteer  company  of  rifle- 
men, was  elected  to  congress  as  a Democrat,  serv- 
ing from  1823  till  1827,  again  in  1838  for  the  un- 
expired term  of  Philip  Doddridge,  and  also  in 
1885-*41  and  1845-’7.  In  1844  he  was  a delegate 
to  the  National  Democratic  convention.  From 
1852  till  1850  he  was  governor  of  Virginia.  He  was 
a supporter  of  the  Confederacy  in  1801-’5. — His 
nephew.  Waldo  Porter,  Benator,  b.  in  Harrison 
county.  Va.,  10  Sept,,  1817;  d.  in  Osceola,  Saint 
Clair  co.,  Mo.,  14  Aug.,  1885,  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  began  practice  in  Osceola  in 
1848.  In  1840  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  and  while  on  the  plains  was  honorably 
discharged  to  serve  in  the  Missouri  legislature  to 
which  he  had  been  elected.  He  became  prosecut- 
ing attorney  and  judge  of  his  judicial  district,  and 
was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  as  u Democrat,  serv- 
ing from  4 July,  1861  till  10  Jan.,  1862,  when  he 
was  expelled,  because  he  had  joined  the  Confed- 
erate army.  During  the  special  session  of  July, 
1861,  he  offered  the  resolution  for  a peace  con  veil- 
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lion  to  meet  in  I/ouisville,  Ky.  He  was  wounded 
at  Pea  Ridge,  ami  became  lieutenant-colonel,  tak- 
ing part  in  the  first  Corinth  engagement.  After- 
ward,  while  he  was  on  special  service,  he  was  a|>- 
pointed  by  Gov.  Reynolds  to  the  Confederate  senate 
to  fill  a vacancy.  After  the  close  of  the  civil  war 
he  went  to  Hamilton,  Canada,  where  he  remained 
until  his  return  to  Osceola.  In  1875  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  State  constitutional  convention. 

JOHNSON,  Joseph  Taber,  physician,  b.  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  110  June.  1845.  lie  was  educated  in 
Rochester  academy.  Mass.,  and  at  Columbian  col- 
lege, I).  C„  from  which  he  received  his  degree  of 
M.  A.  in  I MOO.  He  was  graduated  at  the  George- 
town medical  college  in  1865,  and  at  the  Bellevue 
hospital  medical  college  in  1867.  when  he  settled 
in  Washington,  I).  C.  In  1870  he  visited  Europe, 
and  took  the  degree  in  obstetric  operations  in  the 
University  of  Vienna.  In  1868  he  was  professor 
of  obstetrics  and  discuses  of  women  and  children 
at  Harvard  university.  Washington,  which  post 
he  resigned  in  1872.  In  1869  he  was  obstetrical 
physician  to  Freedman’s  hospital,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years,  and  in  1869-’ 70  was  physician 
to  the  colored  orphan  house.  In  1871  ho  was 
elected  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  St.  John’s 
sisterhood  hospital  for  children.  He  was  elected 
lecturer  on  ol>ste tries  in  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Georgetown  in  1874,  full  pro- 
fessor of  the  same  in  1876.  and  is  now  (1887)  presi- 
dent of  this  department.  He  is  a member  of 
numerous  medical  societies,  and  has  edited  vols. 
x.  and  xi.  of  the  “ Transactions  of  the  American 
Gynecological  Society  " (1886-’7). 

JOHNSON,  Lawrence,  type-founder,  b.  in 
Hull.  England.  26  Jan.,  1801 ; d.  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  26  April,  1860.  After  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship of  seven  years  in  the  printing-office  of  John 
Childs  and  Son,  in  Bungay,  Suffolk  co„  England, 
he  induced  his  parents  to  emigrate  with  him  to 
the  United  States,  where  they  arrived  in  1819, 
and  purchased  a farm  in  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y. 
lie  afterward  went  to  New  York  city,  where 
he  entered  a printing-office  as  a oom|K»sitor.  In 
1820  his  attention  was  directed  to  stereotyping, 
and  after  obtaining  some  knowledge  of  it  in  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  H.  and  J.  Collins  in  New  York, 
he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  established 
a successful  stereotype-foundry,  and  in  1888  he 
purchased  the  Philadelphia  type-foundry,  which, 
under  his  management,  became  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country.  One  of  his  last  acts,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  type-founders  of  Philadelphia,  was 
to  procure  from  congress  a modification  of  the 
copyright  law  to  afford  protection  to  engravers, 
lettcr-cuttcrs,  and  designers. 

JOHNSON,  Sir  Nathaniel,  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  d.  in  1713.  He  had  been  in  the  British 
army,  served  as  a member  of  parliament,  and  be- 
tween  1686  and  1689  was  governor  of  Treves,  St. 
Christopher,  Montserrat,  and  Antigua.  In  1708-*9 
he  was  governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  during  the 
French  attack  on  that  colony  in  1706  defeated  the 
enemy,  with  the  loss  of  their  commander  and  300 
men.  Sir  Nathaniel  introduced  silk-culture  into 
the  province  in  1703,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
pioneer  of  that  industry  there.  • 

JOHNSON,  Oliver,  editor,  b.  in  Peacham,  Vt., 
27  I>ec..  1809.  He  ser ved  a printer’s  apprenticeship 
in  the  office  of  the  “ Watchman.”  at  Montpelier, 
Vt.,  and  in  1881  became  the  editor  of  the  newlv 
established  ** Christian  Soldier."  From  1865  lifl 
1870  he  was  managing  editor  of  the  “ Independ- 
ent," after  which  he  liecame  the  editor  of  the 
*Mgekly  Tribune,”  which  post  he  resigned  in  18?2 


to  become  editor  of  the  “Christian  Union.**  He 
was  active  in  the  cause  of  anti-slavery  as  lecturer 
and  editor,  and  was  one  of  the  twelve  that  organ- 
ize* 1 the  New  England  anti-slavery  society  in  1832. 
He  has  published  “William  Lloyd  Garrison  and 
his  Times,  or  Sketches  of  the  Anti-slavery  Move- 
ment in  America " (Boston.  1880).  — His  wife, 
Mary  Ann.  b.  in  Westmoreland.  N.  II..  24  Aug, 
1808;  d.  in  New  York,  8 June,  1872,  was  assistant 
matron  in  the  female  state-prison  at  Sing  Sing. 
N.  Y..  and  promoted  the  reforms  introduced  at 
that  period.  Subsequently  she  lectured  on  anatomy 
and  physiology  to  women. 

JOHNSON."  Ovid  Frazer,  lawyer,  b.  near 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  in  1807:  d.  in  Washington. 
I).  C„  in  February.  1854.  He  studied  law  with 
John  N.  Conyngham,  and,  after  Iteing  admitted  to 
the  bar,  began  practice  in  Wilkesbarre.  In  1833- 
’45  he  was  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
attained  distinction  as  a political  writer,  and  wa* 
the  author  of  the  political  satires  entitled  the 
“Governor’s  Letters,  which  were  published  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Gov.  Joseph  Ritner. 

JOHNSON,  Philip  Currigain.  naval  officer,  b. 
in  Maine,  21  Nov.,  1828;  d.  in  Portsmouth,  N.  1L 
28  Jan.,  1887.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1846,  and 
was  present  at  the  bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
Tuspan  during  the  Mexican  war.  In  lK47-’8  hr 
served  in  the  frigate  “Ohio,"  of  the  Pacific  squad- 
ron. and  si»ent  the  next  four  years  at  the  naval 
school  ami  with  the  Brazil  squadron.  In  1854-'9 
lie  was  attached  to  the  coast  survey.  He  Ixxame 
a lieutenant  in  1855.  from  1859  till  1861  was  at- 
tached to  the  “ San  Jacinto."  then  cruising  on  ihe 
coast  of  Africa,  and  from  1861  till  1863  command- 
ed the  “ Tennessee " of  the  Western  Gulf  squad- 
ron, being  present  at  the  lmmhardmeut  and  pas- 
sage of  Fort  Jackson  and  Fort  St.  Philip.  He 
became  a lieutenant-commander  in  1862.  and  m 
1864  was  attached  to  the  “ Katahdin.**  of  tbe 
Western  Gulf  squadron.  In  1865-'6  he  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  naval  academy,  and  two  years  after- 
ward he  served  on  the  “Sacramento!”  He  be- 
came a commander  in  1867,  and  from  1868  till 
1870  was  fleet-captain  of  the  South  Pacific  squad- 
ron. He  was  made  captain  in  1874.  and  served 
until  1876  on  the  South  Pacific  station,  command- 
ing the  ** Omaha  " and  the  " Richmond."  In  1877- 
*81  he  was  stationed  at  the  Mare  island  navy-yard, 
and  was  then  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  train- 
ing-ship “ New  Hampshire."  He  subsequently 
served  as  chief  signal  officer  of  the  navy,  and  in 
1884  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commodore  and 
placed  in  command  of  Portsmouth  navy-yard  He 
was  promoted  to  rear-admiral  26  Jan..  1W7. 

JOHNSON,  Reverdy,  statesman,  b.  in  Annapo- 
lis, Md..  21  May.  1 TIKI : d.  then-.  10  KeU.  18*6 
He  wu  it  st.  John's  college,  itmHfil  l** 

with  his  father,  John  Johnson,  chancellor  <*f  the 
state,  and  was  admitted  to  the  l»ar  in  1815.  He  be- 
gan to  practise  in  Upper  Marlboro’,  Prince  Georgr 
county,  nmi>  appointed  deputy  attorney-general  f<* 
that  judicial  district,  and  in  1817  removed  to  Bal- 
timore, ''  here  he  practised  with  hmow  1 
he  was  elected  to  tno  state  senate  for  a term  of 
years,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  for  his  intel- 
ligent. bold,  and  comprehensive  discussion  of  the 
question  "f  state  and  Federal  policy  that  was  agitat- 
ing the  country.  He  was  re-elected  for  the  ?u<- 
ceeding  term,  hut  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  to  I nmi  attornev-geneml  In  Preaid' 
lor’s  cabinet.  In  1845  he  was  sent  to  the  l*. 
senate  a-  a Whig,  serving  till  1849.  (hie  of  tin* 
most  striking  chnraeterist ics  of  Mr.  Johnsot 
lie  life  was  his  occasional  disregard  of  party  dicta- 
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tion.  A memorable  instance  of  this  independent  | which  took  place  at  the  executive  mansion  in  An- 
action  was  his  hearty  support  of  the  Mexican  war  napolis,  when*  he  had  lieen  the  guest  of  the  gov- 
measures  of  Polk’s  administration,  in  spite  of  the  ernor.  and  was  awaiting  the  call  of  a ease  in  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  Whigs.  On  the  accession  court  of  appeals.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Thomas 
of  President  Fillmore,  Mr.  Johnson  resigned,  and  Harris  he  reported  the  decisions  of  the  Maryland 
for  more  than  twenty  years  afterward  he  was  ex-  court  of  appeals,  known  as  “Harris’s  and  John* 
clusivcly  engaged  son’s  Reports”  (7  vols..  1820-’7). 
in  his  profession-  JOHNSON.  Robert,  governor  of  South  Carn- 
al duties.  ap{M‘ar-  lina,  b.  in  1682;  d.  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  3 May. 
ing  during  that  1735.  He  was  the  son  of  (Jen.  Sir  Nathaniel 
time  in  the  trial  Johnson,  governor  of  South  Carolina  from  1702 
of  celebrated  cases  till  1700.  who  left  his  son  a considerable  estate, 
in  almost  every  On  30  April.  1717.  he  was  commissioned  governor 
part  of  the  coun-  by  Lord  Carteret,  at  a time  when  the  disaffection 
try,  from  New  of  the  colony  toward  the  lords  proprietors  was 
England  to  Cali-  rapidly  developing  into  rebellion.  One  of  his  first 
fornia.  In  1854  orders  was  to  equip  a ship  to  act  against  the  pirates 
he  was  employed  that  were  then  infesting  the  coast,  and  he  eom- 
bv  some  English  munded  in  person  in  a victorious  engagement  with 
claimants  to  ar-  them  off  the  liar  of  Charleston.  The  struggle  l>e- 

fue  a case  in  tween  the  lords  proprietors  and  the  commons  house 
jondon  before  an  of  assembly  culminated  in  the  convention  of  1719, 
Anglo  - American  of  which  Arthur  Middleton  was  president.  This 
commission.  Dur-  convention  established  a revolutionary  govern- 
ing his  residence  ment,  and  requested  Robert  Johnson  to  assume 
of  several  months  in  England  he  was  received  the  executive  in  the  name  of  the  king,  which  he 
with  marked  attention  bv  the  barristers  and  declined  to  do.  asserting  the  rights  of  the  lords 
judges  of  that  country,  and  left  a reputation  l>e-  proprietors.  The  convention  thereupon  elected 
hind  him  which  had  not  been  forgotten  when,  James  Moore,  and  asserted  their  power  by  military 
fourteen  years  afterward,  he  went  as  minister  force.  In  1731  Johnson  was  appointed  royal  gov- 
to  the  court  of  St.  James.  Whether  in  or  out  of  ernor.  and  came  from  England  to  take  |>ossession 
jfflce,  Mr.  Johnson  was  invariably outspoken  in  his  of  this  office.  Gov.  Johnson  aided  Gen.  Ogle- 

thorpe  and  the  first  settlers  of  Georgia  by  giving 
them  food  and  escort,  and  during  his  term  the  set- 
tlement of  Purrvsbury,  by  the  Swiss  under  Col. 
Peter  Purry,  was  made.  The  general  assembly 
erected  a monument  to  his  memory  in  St,  Philip's 
church.  Charleston. 

JOHNSON,  Robert  Ward,  senator,  b.  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1814;  d.  in  Arkansas  about  1879.  He  re- 
ceived an  English  education,  studied  law.  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  liar,  and  removed  to  Pine  Bluffs.  Ark., 
when*  he  practised  his  profession.  He  was  elected 
to  congress  as  a Democrat,  and  served  from  1847 
till  1853,  when  he  was  chosen  U.  S.  senator.  lie  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  printing,  and  a mem- 
ber of  those  on  military  affairs  and  on  public  lands. 
He  withdrew  in  1861  when  Arkansas  passed  an 
onlinance  of  secession,  was  elected  to  the  Provis- 
ional Confederate  congress,  and  in  1862  elected  to 
the  Confederate  senate,  in  which  he  was  Hn  active 
member  until  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  after  which 
he  practised  law  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

JOHNSON,  Roseiter,  author,  b.  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  27  Jan.,  1840.  His  father.  Reuben  Johnson 
(1791-1876),  was  one  of  the  small  company  that, 
with  three  old  guns, drove  off  the  British  fleet  thnt 
Immltarded  Stonington,  Conn.,  in  1814.  He  was 
educated  at  Williams,  and  was  for  many  years  a 
teacher  in  Rochester.  The  son  was  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Rochester  in  1863,  delivering  the 
poem  on  class-day.  In  1864-’8  he  was  connected 
with  Robert  Carter  (q.  v.)  in  editing  the  Rochester 
**  Democrat,”  a Republican  newspaper,  and  in 
1869-’72  was  editor  of  the  Concord, \.  H..  “States- 
man." In  1873-’7  he  was  associated  with  Messrs. 
Ripley  and  Dana  in  editing  the  “American  Cyclo- 
pedia,’* and  in  1879-’80  with  Sydney  Howard  Gav 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Inst  two  volumes  of  Ins 
“History  of  the  United  States."  In  1883  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  “Annual  Cyciopaxiia.”  lie  de- 
vised and  edited  the  series  of  “ Little  Classics*'  (16 
vols.,  Bost*m.  1H?1  ’5;  two  additional  vols.,  1880; 
J887),  and  has  also  edited  “ Works  of  the 
it  h Biographical  Sketches  " (3  vols.. 


opinions  of  all  public  matters.  His  decided  oppo- 
sition to  the  proscriptive  doctrines  of  the  “ Know- 
Nothing”  party  led  him,  together  with  many  of  the 
Whig  leaders  in  Maryland,  to  unite  with  the  Demo- 
crats in  1856  and  in  the  subsequent  sup|>ort  of 
Buchanan's  administration.  In  the  presidential 
contest  of  1860  Mr.  Johnson  joined  tne  Douglas 
wing  of  the  party,  and  was  active  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  its  success.  He  was  a member  of  the  peace 
congress  in  Washington  in  1861  and  in  1862. 
Throughout  the  civil  war  he  supported  the  Na- 
tional cause,  and  sustained  the  measures  of  the  ad- 
ministration. When  peace  was  restored  he  urged 
the  readmission  of  the  southern  states  without  de- 
lay. He  voted  for  the  first  reconstruction  bill,  sup- 
ported that  measure  when  it  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  and  opposed  the  second  bill.  Dur- 
ing his  term  he  was  engaged  by  the  government  as 
an  umpire  in  adjusting  questions  that  had  arisen 

in  New  Orleans  during  tne  civil  war.  In  1868  b 
resigned  his  scat  in  the  senate,  having  !>ccn  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson  to  succeed  Charles 
Francis  Adams  a**  minister  to  England,  where  he 
negoti«t«d  the  “ Johnson -Clarendon **  treaty  for 
the  settlement  of  the  AlalNima  claims,  which  was 
rejected  by  the  senate.  In  his  negotiations  with 
Lord  Clarendon  he  procured  a perfect  recognition 
of  everything  that  our  government  claimed  in  the 
internut  ionaJ  controversies  growing  out  of  the  civil 
war.  The  failure  of  the  senate  to  ratify  the  John- 
son-Clarendon  treaty  was  due  to  party  jealousy, 
and  nothing  more  than  was  embraced  in  the  terms 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  protocol  was  afterward  obtained 
from  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Johnson's  popularity 
among  Englishmen  was  proverbial,  and  his  recall 
bv  President  Grant,  in  1869.  and  the  nomination 
o*  his  Republican  successor  became  n party  neees- 

f age  when 

he  returned  fnnu  England,  he  resumed  his  law 
practice  with  his  early  eagerness.  In  1872  ho  sup- 
ported Horace  Greeley  for  president.  He  was  con- 
stantly employed  in  ’court  and  office  praotl-  - un- 
til his  death,  which  was  caused  by  apoplexy,  and 
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New  York,  1876);  “Famous  Single  and  Fugitive 
Poems**  (1877):  “Play-Day  Poems’*  (1878);  and. 
with  Charles  A.  Dana,  “Fifty  Perfect  Poems” 
(188*2).  In  1876  he  tried  the  experiment  of  making 
an  abbreviated  edition  of  some  of  the  greater  novels 
of  the  English  language  (4  vols.,  16  mo..  New  York). 
Mr.  Johnson  has  written,  besides  numerous  con- 
tributions to  periodicals,  “ Phaeton  Rogers,  a Novel 
of  Bov  Life,  first  published  as  a serial  in  "St. 
Nichofas”  (Now  York,  1881);  “A  History  of  the 
War  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
in  18 12-' 15”  (1882);  “A  History  of  the  French 
War.  ending  in  the  Conquest  of  Canada”  (1882); 
“ Idler  and  Poet,”  a small  volume  of  verses,  of 
which  the  most  popular  is  the  hoi-weat  her  poem 
“Ninety-nine  in  the  Shade”  (Boston.  18811);  and 
“A  Short  History  of  the  War  of  Secession.”  first 
published  serially  in  the  New  York  “ Examiner”  in 
1885-*7. — His  wife,  Helen  Kendrick,  author,  a 
daughter  of  Prof.  A sail  el  C.  Kendrick  (q.  *'.),  was 
educated  at  the  Oread  institute,  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  was  married  in  1869.  In  1886  she  founded  in 
New  York  the  Meridian,  a woman’s  club,  which 
meets  once  a month,  at  mid-day,  for  the  discussion 
of  social,  economical,  and  literary  topics.  She  haa 
contributed  to  various  peruKjioafs,  is  the  author  of 
•‘The  Roddy  Books” (3  vols..  New  York,  1874-’6), 
and  has  edited  “ Tears  for  the  Little  Ones,  a Selec- 
tion of  Pi>ems  and  Passages  in  spins  1 by  the  Loss  of 
Children ” (Boston,  1878);  “Our  Familiar  Songs, 
and  Those  who  made  Them”  (New  York,  1881); 
“ Poems  and  Songs  for  Young  People  *’(1884);  and 
“The  Nutshell  Series”  (6  small  vols.,  1885). — His 
brother.  Alexander  Byron, educator,  was  gradu- 
ated at  Oberlin  in  1853,  and  lias  since  U»en  a teach- 
er, mainly  at  Avondale,  Ohio.  In  1875  he  was 
resident  of  the  Ohio  teachers’  association,  in 
88 1 -*3  was  a member  of  the  State  Ixuml  of  ex- 
aminers, and  for  several  years  he  has  been  a lec- 
turer at  institutes  in  western  states.— His  sister, 
Evangeline  Maria,  was  graduated  at  Roches- 
ter free  academy,  and  in  1877  married  Joseph 
O’Connor,  a journalist  and  poet.  She  has  trans- 
lated “ Fire  and  Flame,”  from  the  German  of  Levin 
Schfieking  (New  York,  1876),  and  has  prepared 
“An  Analytical  Index  to  the  Works  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  ” (Boston,  188*2),  and  “ An  Index  to  the 
Works  of  Shakspere”  (New  York  and  London, 
1887).  She  has  contributed  numerous  poems  to 
periodicals,  the  best-known  of  which  is  that  en- 
titled “ Daughters  of  Toil.” 

JOHNSON,  Rowland,  reformer, b.  in  German- 
town, Pa,  *24  Mav.  1816;  d.  in  West  Grange,  N.  J., 
25  Sept,,  1886.  f I is  parents  were  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  in  early  life  he  was  a 
preacher  of  that  denomination.  In  1850  he  re- 
moved to  New  York,  ami  Usurae  a broker  anil 
commission-merchant  in  t hat  city.  Ho  was  among 
the  earliest  supporters  of  the  abolition  movement, 
and  at  one  time  was  the  leader  of  the  anti-slavery 
party  in  New  York.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Union  league  club,  and  was  ac- 
tive in  charitable  organizations. 

JOHNSON,  Samuel,  educator,  b.  in  Guilford, 
Conn.,  14  Oct,  1696 ; d.  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  6 Jan., 
1772.  His  great-grandfather,  Robert,  caine  from 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  England,  to  New  Haven, 
about  1637.  Samuel  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1714. 
and  in  1716,  when  the  college  was  removed  from 
Suybrook  to  New'  Haven,  he  became  one  of  its  tu- 
tors. He  resigned  in  1719,  having  mean  while  studied 
theology,  and  in  March,  1720,  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  West  Haven.  During 
his  residence  at  New  Haven  several  circumstances 
occurred  to  give  him  a predilection  for  episcopacy, 


and  he  would  have  preferred  Episcopal  to  Congre- 
gational ordination,  but  deemeu  it  prudent  to  con- 
form to  the  prevailing  eeclesiast ieal  usages  of  the 
country.  In  1722  lie  met  Mr.  Pigot.  an  Episco- 
palian clergyman,  who  was  settled  at  Stratford, 
and  introduced  him  to  his  college  friends.  A series 
of  meetings  that  followed  resulted  in  the  conver- 
sion of  President  Timothy  Cutler,  Tutor  Daniel 
Brown,  and  himself  to  episcopacy,  and  he  sailisl 
with  his  friends  for  England,  where  all  three 
were  ordained.  On  his  return  to  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Johnson  was  assigned  to  the  mission  at  Strat- 
ford. Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Dean  Berkeley 
in  this  country,  Mr.  Johnson  made  his  acquaint- 
ance. and  began  a correspondence  with  him  which 
con  tin  mil  throughout  life.  When  Berkeley  was 
about  to  return  to  Europe.  Mr.  Johnson  suggested 
to  him  the  gifts  to  Yale  that  he  afterward  made. 
(See  Beuceley,  George.)  Mr.  Johnson  had  not 
been  long  settled  at  Stratford  when  he  felt  called 
upon  to  engage  with  his  pen  in  the  defence  of  epis- 
copacy. In  1725  he  was  brought  into  a contro- 
versy with  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson,  of  Elizals  th- 
town,  N.  J.,  and  afterward  with  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Foxcroft,  of  Boston.  In  1732  a similar  contro- 
versy liegun  between  him  and  Rev.  John  Graham,  of 
Woodbury,  Conn.,  which  did  not  end  until  1736. 
During  the  revival  in  connection  with  Whitefield’s 
labors,  he  published  a pamphlet  for  the  times,  con- 
taining his  views  on  the  uivinc  sovereignty  (Bos- 
ton. 1745),  which  was  replied  to  bv  Mr.  Dickinson, 
and  later,  to  counteract  what  he  deemed  the  dan- 
gerous views  that  were  then  spreading,  he  issued 
a work  on  moral  philosophy,  entitled  “ A System 
of  Morality  ” (1746).  In  1744  his  congregation  had 
so  increased  that  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
find  a new  place  of  worship.  In  1752  Benjamin 
Franklin  published  in  Philadelphia  an  enlarged 
edition  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  “System  of  Morality,” 
under  the  title  of  “ Element!!  Philosophical  for 
the  use  of  the  college  that  was  about  to  be  estab- 
lished in  that  city,  and  the  author  was  urged  to 
become  the  president  of  the  institution,  but  de- 
clined. In  tne  following  year  several  residents  of 
New  York,  chiefly  Episco|>aliana,  invited  him  to 
remove  to  that  city  preparatory  Unbecoming  presi- 
dent of  a college  (King’s,  afterward  Columbia), 
for  which  an  act  of  assembly  had  been  obtained. 
This  invitation  he  accepted,  and  began  his  la- 
bors on  17  July,  1754,  with  a class  of  ten  pupils, 
of  whom  only  seven  were  graduated.  I’nucr  his 
rule  the  institution  was  guided  through  ita  early 
troubles,  subscriptions  were  obtained  for  its  endow- 
ment, and  its  policy  and  course  of  study  regulated. 
He  continued!  to  hold  office  until  early  in  1768, 
when  he  resigned  on  account  of  family  troubles 
and  his  advanced  age.  He  then  returned  to  Strat- 
ford to  reside  with  his  son,  ami  the  following  year 
Was  again  ap|»ointed  U>  the  charge  of  his  old  (>arish, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  Dr.  Johnson 
received  the  degree  of  M.  A,  from  Imth  Oxford  ami 
Cambridge  in  1723,  and  that  of  I).  D.  from  the 
former  in  1 743.  H is  published  works,  besides  those 
already  ment  ioned,  include  **  A Letter  from  a Min- 
ister of  the  Church  of  England  to  his  Dissenting 
Parishioners”  (New  York,  1733);  “A  Second  Let- 
ter" (Boston,  1734);  “A  Third  Letter”  (1737);  “A 
Sermon  Concerning  the  Obligations  we  are  under 
to  Love  and  Delight  in  the  Public  Worship  of 
God”  (1746);  “A  Demonstration  of  the  Reason- 
ableness, Usefulness,  and  Great  Duty  of  Prayer” 
(New  York,  1760);  “A  Sermon  on  the  Beauty  of 
Holiness  in  the  Worship  of  the  Church  of  England  ” 
(1761);  and  “ An  English  and  Hebrew  Grammar” 
(London,  1767;  2d  ed.,  1771).  See  his  “ Life,"  by 
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Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Chandler  (1805 ; London, 
1824),  and  “ Life  and  Correspondence,**  by  Rev. 
E.  Edwards  Beardsley,  D.  I).  (New  V'ork,  1874). 
—His  son,  William  Saninel,  jurist,  b.  in  Strat- 
ford. Conn.,  7 Oct.,  1727;  d.  there.  14  Nov.,  1811), 
was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1744,  studied  law,  and, 
when  admitted  to  the  bar,  took  high  rank  in  his 
profession.  In  1761,  and  again  during  two  ses- 
sions in  1765,  he  rep- 
resented Stratford 
in  the  general  as- 
sembly, and  in  the 
latter  year  was  sent 
as  a delegate  to  the 
Stain p-aet  congress 
in  New  York.  In 
May,  1766,  he  was 
chosen  to  the  upper 
house,  or  governor’s 
a*  . jflk  council,  and  at  the 

H V ensuing  Octolierses- 

' ^ 1 sion  of  the  assembly 

was  appointed  a spe- 
cial agent  at  the 
court  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. to  present  the 
defence  of  the  colony  with  regard  to  its  title  to  the 
territory  that  was  occupied  bv  the  remnant  of  the 
Mohegan  tribe  of  Indians.  Be  accepted  the  mis- 
sion, but  so  many  were  the  delays  interposed  by 
his  opponents  that  he  was  unable  to  return  to  this 
country  until  the  autumn  of  1771.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  after  resuming  his  seat  in  the  council,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior 
court  of  the  colony,  but  retained  the  office  for  only 
a few  months.  After  the  battle  of  Ijcxington  he 
and  another  colonist  were  deputed  to  wait  on  Gen. 
(Jage,  with  a letter  from  the  governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, the  object  of  which  was  to  stay  hostilities  and 
to  inquire  if  means  could  not  be  adopted  to  secure 
peace;  but  the  embassy  was  unsuccessful.  lie  re- 
tired from  the  governor’s  council  l>efore  the  Dec- 
laration of  Indtq»endenee.  and,  not  l»eing  able  con- 
scientiously to  join  in  a war  against  England,  lived 
in  retirement  in  Stratford  until  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  He  then  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  from  Novernlier.  1« 84,  till  May,  1787. 
served  as  a member  of  the  Continental  congress 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Connecticut  delegation  to  the  convention  for 
the  formation  of  a Federal  constitution,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  five  appointed 
to  revise  the  wording  of  the  instrument  and  ar- 
range its  articles.  Among  other  suggestions  he 
proposed  the  organization  of  the  senate  as  a sepa- 
rate body.  In  the  same  year  he  resumed  his  place 
in  the  uptter  house  of  the  Connecticut  assembly, 
and  he  held  it  until  1781),  when  lie  was  elected  the 
first  U.  S.  senator  froni  that  state,  lie  rendered 
important  service  in  drawing  up  the  bill  for  the 
judiciary  system,  but  resigned  in  March,  175)1,  in 
order  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  discharge  <»f 
the  duties  of  president  of  Columbia  college,  to 
which  office  he  hud  lieen  elected  in  May,  1787.  Re- 
signing this  office  also,  in  1800,  on  account  of  fail- 
ing health,  he  ret  ire<l  to  Stratford,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death.  When  in  England  he 
made  the  acuuiiintunce  of  many  eminent  men,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  whose  correspondent 
he  liecarno  on  his  return  to  the  United  States.  He 
haired  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  from  Oxford  in 
1776,  and  ilwt  of  LL.  I).  from  Yale  in  1788.  He 
the  earliest  graduate  of  the  latter  college  t<» 
receive  an  honorary  degree  in  laws,  us  his  father 
!ad  lieen  the  first  to  receive  a similar  degree 
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divinity.  Dr.  Johnson  added  to  superior  mental 
endowments  a fine  personal  presence  and  a musical 
voice.  His  oratory  was  deemed  by  his  contempo- 
raries as  well-nigh  perfect.  Forty-three  of  his  let- 
ters, written  during  his  sojourn  in  Great  Britain, 
have  been  published  by  the  Massachusetts  historical 
society  in  the  **  Trumbull  Papers.”  See  a “ Sketch  ** 
bv  John  T.  Irving  (1830),  and  “ Life  and  Times  of 
W.  S.  Johnson,"  by  Rev,  E.  Edwards  Beardsley, 
D.  D.  (Boston.  1876).  — William  Samuel’s  great- 
grandson,  Woolsey,  physician,  b.  in  New  York 
city.  8 Feb.,  1842;  d.  there,  21  June,  1887,  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  18450,  and  studied  medi- 
cine fora  year  at  the  Albany  medical  school,  and 
subsequently  at  the  New  York  college  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  where  he  was  graduated"  in 
1863.  He  then  s|K*nt  three  years  in  the  further 
studv  of  his  profession  in  Paris,  London,  Berlin, 
and  Vienna,  and  on  his  return  liegan  to  practise  in 
New  York  city.  He  was  surgeon  of  the  Eye  and 
ear  infirmary,  and  consulting  physician  at  the  New 
York  hospital.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  by 
Mayor  Grace  health-commissioner  of  the  eitv  of 
New  York,  his  term  expiring  1 May.  1887.  Dur- 
ing this  period  I>r.  Johnson  did  effective  work. 

JOHNSON,  Samuel,  clergyman,  b.  in  Salem, 
Mass..  10  Oct.,  1822;  d.  in  North  Andover,  Mass,, 
19  Feb.  1882.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1842,  and  at  the  divinity-school  in  Cambridge  in 
1846.  He  entered  the  ministry  without  ordina- 
tion, and  his  first  charge  was  the  Unitarian  church 
in  Harrison  squure.  Dorchester,  where  he  remained 
one  year.  His  political  preaching  and  anti-slavery 
sentiments  gave  offence,  and  his  engagement  was 
not  renewed.  About  1851-*$  he  became  pastor  of 
a free  church  in  Lynn.  Mass.,  where  he  remained 
until  1870,  lecturing  often  upon  anti-slavery  topics. 
Aliout  1852- ’3  he  delivered  a course  of  lectures  in 
Salem,  which  was  the  germ  of  his  sulwcquent 
works.  He  compiled  with  Rev,  Samuel  Ixmgfel- 
low  *•  Hymns  for  Public  and  Private  Devotion  " 
(Boston,  1846);  and  was  the  author  of  “ Oriental 
Religions,”  comprising  “India”  (Boston,  1872), 
“China  ” (1877),  and  “ Persia ” (1885).  See  a me- 
moir of  him  by  Samuel  Longfellow  (Boston,  1883). 

JOHNSON,  Sumnel  Frost,  artist,  b.  in  New 
York  eitv.  9 Nov.,  1835.  He  began  the  study  of 
art  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  continued  it  in  the 
antique  and  life  schools  of  the  National  ucademy 
of  design  ill  New  York,  in  the  Art  academy  of 
DQseeldorf  in  185$-*61,  and  afterward  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Saint  Luke  at  Antwerp,  and  the  ficole  des 
bcaux-arts  in  Paris.  In  1865-’9  he  was  a pupil  of 
Edward  Frerc  at  Bcotien.  After  painting  tor  some 
time  in  Ijondon  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  was 
a professor  in  the  art-schools  of  the  Metropolitan 
museum  in  1883-’5,  also  teaching  science  and  art 
classes  at  St.  John's  college,  Foruham,  in  1884-*5. 
His  representations  of  still-life,  and  his  studies  of 
heads,  mostly  taken  abroad,  have  been  highly 
praised.  His  works  include  “ fjes  Pommes,”  shown 
at  the  Paris  salon  of  1861);  “ Good  Night ”( 1876) ; 
“Love  Me,  Love  Me  Not";  “Does  Your  Mother 
Know  You're  Out  t";  “Stitch  in  Time”;  “Young 
Ornithologist”  (1879);  “After  Rain”  (1880); 
“ Moorland  Landscape ” (1881);  a portrait  of  Car- 
dinal McCloskey,  and  one  of  Lady  Helen  Black- 
wood, daughter  of  Lord  Dufferin,  the  color  effects 
in  which  nave  been  highly  praised.  He  is  now 
(1887)  engaged  in  painting  a large  altar-piece.  rc|>- 
resenting  “The  I*ost  Supper,”  on  the  walls  of  St. 
Cecilia’s  church.  New  York  city. 

JOHNSON,  Samuel  William,  chemist,  b.  in 
Kingsliorough.  N.  Y..  3 July,  1830.  He  studied  at 
the  Yule  (now  Sheffield)  scientific  school,  and  then 
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nt  the  universities  of  Leipsic  and  Munich  in  Ger- 
many. In  185#  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
theoretical  and  agricultural  chemistry  in  the  Shef- 
field scientific  school,  and  he  has  since  held  that 
chair.  He  early  became  associated  with  the  work 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Connecticut 
state  agricultural  society,  and  later  was  chemist  of 
the  Connecticut  state  board  of  agriculture,  con- 
tributing to  both  of  these  organizations  numerous 
papers  and  reports  on  fertilizers  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, with  analyses.  He  is  a member  of  scientific 
societies,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can chemical  society  in  1h?8.  also  receiving  in  180# 
an  election  to  the  National  academy  of  sciences, 
and  in  1875  was  chairman  of  the  chemical  section 
of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement 
of  science.  As  an  authority  on  matters  pertaining 
to  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture.  Prof. 
Johnson  stands  deservedly  high.  In  addition  to 
many  papers  that  he  has  furnished  to  scientific 
journals  and  agricultural  reports — among  which 
are  the  “ Examination  of  Two  Sugars (Panoeite  ami 
Finite)  from  California”  (185#);  “Soil  Analyses: 
Notice  of  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  of  the  Geo- 
logical Surveys  of  Kentucky  and  Arkansas  ” (1801); 
“On  Native  Crystallized  Terpin  ” <18#7);  “On 
.Nitrification”  (1869) ; and  “On  the  Use  of  Potas- 
sium Dichromate  in  Ultimate  Organic  Analysis” 
(1874)— he  is  the  author  of  “Peat,  and  its  Uses  as 
a Fertilizer  and  Fuel”  (New  York,  1800);  " How 
Crops  Grow”  (1808;  London,  1809;  German  ed., 
Braunschweig,  1871 ; Russian  ed.,  St.  Petersburg, 
1873);  “How  Crops  Feed”  (1h?0;  German  eo, 
Braunschweig,  1872);  and  also  translator  and  edi- 
tor of  Fresenius’s  “Manual  of  (Qualitative  Anal- 
ysis” (1804);  and  his  “Manual  of  (Quantitative 
Analysis  ” (1809). 

JOHNSON,  Sarah  Barclay, author,  b.  in  Albe- 
marle county,  Va.,  in  1857;  d.  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  21  April,  1885.  Her  father.  Dr.  James  T. 
Barclay,  was  for  some  time  a missionary  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  wrote  a description  of  that  city  entitled 
“The  City  of  the  Great  King”  (Philadelphia, 

1857) .  Ill's  daughter  accompanied  him  on  this 
mission,  and  drew  most  of  the  illustrations  iu  his 
book.  In  1856  she  married  J.  Augustus  Johnson, 
then  U.  S.  consul-general  in  Syria,  and  returned 
with  him  to  that  country,  where  she  lived  many 
years.  She  afterward  resided  with  her  huslxand  in 
New  York  city,  and  after  1885  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.  She  was  shot,  together  with  her  daughter, 
bv  her  son,  who  took  nis  own  life  Immediately 
afterward.  His  act  was  regarded  as  the  result  of  a 
fit. of  insanity.  Mrs.  Johnson  published  “ The  Hadji  , 
in  Syria,”  which  attained  popularity  (Philadelphia, 

1858) .  Her  son.  Ban-lay  (1802- ’85),  had  been  re-  I 
cently  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  at  Yale, 
and  was  a young  man  of  much  promise.  He  had 
contributed  to  periodicals,  and  published  an  ad-  1 
dress  on  education  (1884). 

JOHNSON,  Theodore  Taylor,  merchant,  b.  in 
Lebanon,  N.  J.,  in  1818.  He  was  engaged  in  com- 
merce in  Philadelphia  from  1845  till  1800,  and  in 
1847  his  firm  were  the  largest  shippers  of  bread- 
stuffs  from  that  port  to  (treat  Britain.  In  1849  he 
visited  Jamaica,  Central  America,  and  Mexico,  and  1 
was  the  bearer  of  government  despatches  to  Com.  i 
Jones,  commander  of  the  fleet  on  the  California  | 
coast.  In  1802  he  travel  It'd  extensively  through 
South  America.  lie  published  “California  and 
Oregon,  or  Sights  in  the  Gobi  Region  ami  Scenes 
by  the  Way”  (New  York,  18*19). 

JOHNSON,  Thomas,  statesman,  b.  in  St.  Leon- 
ard’s, Calvert  co.,  Md..  4 Nov..  1752 : d.  at  Rose  Hill, 
Frederick  co.,  M«L,  25  Oct.,  1819.  His  grandfather, 


l Thomas  Johnson,  emigrated  to  Maryland  in  1689- 
| ’90.  The  grandson  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
I to  the  Iwr  of  the  general  court.  He  represented 
Anne  Arundel  county  in  the  house  of  delegates  of 
the  province  from  1702  till  1775,  and  was  the  lead- 
ing spirit  in  all  the  measures  and  discussions  in 
op(K>sition  to  the  stamp-tax.  On  6 Dec.,  1765,  he 
prepared  and  reported  the  instructions  to  Charles 
Garth,  agent  of  the  province  in  London,  that  the 
agent  should  exert  himself  in  opposition  to  any 
scheme  to  tax  the  province,  and  on  15  Oct.,  1773, 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  committee  of  correspond- 
ence. In  June,  1774.  he  was  member  of  the  con- 
vention of  oountv  committees  which  met  at  An- 
napolis ami  elected  deputies  for  the  province  to  at- 
tend a general  congress  of  representatives  from  all 
the  colonies  *•  to  effect  one  general  plan  of  conduct 
operating  on  the  commercial  connection  of  the 
colonies  with  the  mother  country  for  the  relief  of 
Boston  and  the  preservation  of  American  liberty.” 
On  15  June,  177.>,  as  deputy  from  Maryland  in  the 
congress  at  Philadelphia,  he  nominated  George 
Washington  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 
During  1775  he  was  also  a member  of  the  commit- 
tee of  safety  and  of  the  provincial  convention.  On 
5 Jan.,  177#,  he  was  elected  senior  brigadier- gen- 
eral of  the  military  forces  of  the  province.  He 
>repared  and  reported  a scheme  for  ttie  emission  of 
jillsof  credit  to  defray  the  expenses  of  defending 
the  province,  and  was  iu  charge  of  all  measures 
and  means  for  the  public  defence.  Ou  21  May, 
1776,  he  was  re-elected  to  congress,  but  remained 
in  the  provincial  convention  organizing  the  prov- 
ince for  resistance.  On  4 July  the  convention  re- 
elected him  to  congress,  resolving  that  it  was  more 
important  to  have  nis  services  in  congress  than  at 
home,  ami  on  10  Nov.  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
Continental  congress.  On  14  Feb.,  1777,  he  was 
I elected  the  first  governor  of  Maryland,  and  he  was 
■ re-elected  in  177*  ami  1779.  In  October,  1780,  he 
was  again  elected  deputy  to  the  Provincial  con- 
gress. and  in  December  of  that  year  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  house  of  delegates,  where,  on  21 
Jan.,  1781,  he  introduced  a bill  to  confiscate  all 
British  property  in  Maryland.  On  the  29th  he 
procured  a message  to  be  sent  by  the  house  to  the 
senate,  pressing  f«»r  instructions  to  be  sent  to  the 
Maryland  deputies  to  sign  the  articles  of  confed- 
eration. Mainly  owing  to  Johnson’s  efforts  these 
instructions  were  given,  and  John  Hansen  and 
Daniel  Carroll  signed  the  articles  on  1 March,  1781. 
Up  to  that  time  Maryland  had  refused  to  join  the 
confederation  until  Virginia  should  agree  to  re- 
lease all  lands  west  of  the  Ohio  river.  Gov.  John- 
son was  memlwr  of  the  house  of  delegates  in  Oeto- 
ber,  1781.  <*f  the  Continental  congress  in  IThi-’h?, 
and  in  1787  introduced  a resolution  to  sell  the 
western  lands.  He  was  member  of  the  Mary  land 
convention  of  1789  to  ratify  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  it. 
On  the  organization  of  the  judiciary  under  the  new 
government,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  district 
judges,  which  office  he  declined,  and  on  20  April, 
1790,  he  was  appointed  chief  judge  of  the  general 
court  of  Maryland,  but  resigned  on  7 Nov.,  1791, 
on  being  ap|x»iuted  an  associate  justice  of  the  U. 
S.  supreme  court.  On  the  resignation  of  John 
Rutledge  as  chief  justice,  Washington  insisted  on 
Judge  Johnson’s  taking  that  place,  but  he  declined, 
lie  resigned  on  4 March,  1793,  and  on  24  Aug.. 
1795,  was  tendered  the  portfolio  of  secretary  of 
state,  which  he  declined.  He  was  ap|>oiiited,  with 
Dr.  Stuart  and  Daniel  Carroll,  commissioner  to  lay 
out  the  city  of  Washington.  In  1774  he  became 
engaged  with  Washington  in  the  scheme  for  the 
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improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  so 
as  to  open  communication  with  the  western  lands. 
After  toe  Revolution  the  plan  was  prosecuted  by 
the  formation  of  the  Potomac  company  by  the  leg- 
islature of  Maryland  through  Johnson's  influence, 
and  bv  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  on  the 
fs-rsonal  application  of  Washington.  He  was  one 
the  committee  appointed  by  congress  in  Octo- 
ber. 1774.  to  draft  an  address  to  the  king,  and  was 
influential  in  July,  1778.  in  inducing  the  provincial 
•convention  of  Maryland  to  declare  indejtendeiirr 
<<f  Great  Britain  and  to  authorize  their  deputies  in 
congress  to  loin  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  the  thirteen  united  colonies.  When  Wash- 
ington was  in  retreat  through  the  Jerseys  in  1776-’7, 
he  sent  an  urgent  appeal  to  Johnson  to  re-enforce 
him,  saying  that  lie  had  not  men  enough  to  fight 
the  enemy,  and  too  few  to  run  away  with,  and 
Johnson  embodied  and  organized  1,800  militia  in 
the  western  counties  and  led  them  in  person  to  the 
relief  of  Washington. — His  brother.  Benjamin. 
b.  20  July,  1727,  was  a major  in  the  Maryland 
forces. — Another  brother.  James,  b.  240  Sept.,  1736, 
was  a colonel. — John,  b.  29  Aug.,  1745,  was  a sur- 
geon.— Kookr.  b.  15  March.  1749.  was  a major  of 
the  military  force  of  the  province. — Joshua,  b.  25 
June.  1744,  removed  to  England  and  liecatne  a 
merchant.  At  tho  ln-ginning  of  hostilities  he  went 
to  Nantes,  France,  where  he  acted  ns  the  agent  of 
Maryland  during  the  war.  and  was  the  first  consul 
of  tne  United  States  at  London,  1785-’99.  His 
daughter.  Louisa  Catherine,  married  John  Oiiiney 
Adams  in  London  in  1796. — Baker,  another  broth- 
er, b.  30  Sent,,  1749.  was  a deputy  from  Frederick 
county.  Mm.,  in  the  revolutionary  conventions  of 
1774.  1773,  and  1776,  was  colonel  of  tin-  4th  Mary- 
land regiment,  and  commanded  it  at  the  battle  of 
the  Brandywine  and  at  Germantown. 

JOHNSON,  Virginia  Wales,  author,  b.  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  28  Deo.,  1849.  She  has  travelled 
in  Europe  since  1870,  and  now  (1887)  resides  in 
Florence.  Her  publications  include  “ Kettle  Club 
Series  ” (Boston.  1870):  “Travels  of  an  American 
Owl”  (Philadelphia,  1870) ; “ Joseph,  the  Jew” 
(New  York,  1873);  “A  Sin  k of  Gold'*  (1874);  “The 
Catskill  Fairies ”(1875) ; "The  Calderwood  Secret " 
(1875);  “Miss  Nancy’s  Pilgrimage”  (1877):  “A 
Foreign  Marriage  ” (1880) ; “The  Neptune  Vase” 
(1881);  “The  English  Daisy  Miller  ” (1882) : “The 
Fainall*  of  Tipton  ” (1885) ; “ Tulin  Place  ” (1886) ; 
aid  “Tho  House  of  tho  Musician'’  (1887). 

JOHNSON,  Walter  Rogers,  chemist,  b.  in 
Leominster,  Mass.,  21  June,  1794;  d.  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.,  26  April,  1852.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1819,  taught  in  Framingham  and  Sa- 
lem, Mass.,  and  in  1821  became  principal  of  the 
academy  in  Germantown,  Pa.  In  1826.  when  the 
high-srbool  was  established  in  Philadelphia,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Franklin  institute,  he  was  given 
the  chair  of  mechanics  and  philosophy,  and  at  the 
same  time  delivered  a public  course  of  lectures  on 
tho-««j  subjects,  which  were  largely  attended.  In 
1886  he  began  a scries  of  geological  investigations, 
with  special  reference  to  the  coal-formations  and 
iron-ores  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a year  later  was  gi ven 
• barge  of  the  department,  of  mAgnetism, electricity, 
oid  astronomy  on  the  U.  S.  exploring  expedition, 
it  soon  resigned  this  office,  owing  to  changes  in 
original  plan.  From  1839  till  1843  he  held  the 
f.  vsorsbipof  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  medi- 
' rtment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
•*  was  appointed  by  congress  to  invest i- 
'•aiactcr  of  the  dilferent  varieties  of  coal, 
tee  to  their  absolute  and  relative  values 
•if  -Mid  heat  and  producing  il- 


luminating gas,  and  he  published  a report  on  that 
subject  during  the  following  year.  Subsequently 
he  mode  scientific  researches  for  the  navy  depart- 
ment, and  in  1845  was  appointed  by  "the  city 
authorities  of  Boston  to  examine  the  sources  from 
which  pure  water  might  be  brought  to  the  city.  In 
1848  he  became  connected  with  the  Smithsonian 
institution  in  Washington,  and  in  18.51  he  was 
sent  to  the  World’s  fair  in  Loudon.  Prof.  John- 
son was  active  in  the  organization  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  geologists  and  naturalists,  and 
when  it  gave  place  to  the  American  association  for 
the  advancement  of  science  he  was  its  first  secre- 
tary. His  publications  include  “Natural  Philoso- 
phy,” original! v entitled  “Scientific  Class-Book. 
No.  1”  (Philadelphia,  1835):  “ Chemistry,”  origi- 
nally entitled  “Scientific  Class-Book,  No.  2”  (1885); 
“ Notes  on  the  Use  of  Anthracite  in  the  Manufac- 
ture of  Coal  ” (Boston,  1841);  Knapp’s  “Chemical 
Technology,”  translated  (Philadelphia,  1848) ; Weis- 
bach’s  “ Mechanics."  translated  (1849);  and  “Coal 
Trade  of  British  America”  (Washington,  1850). 

JOHNSON,  Sir  William,  hart.,  British  soldier, 
b.  in  Stnithtown,  County  Meath.  Ireland,  in  1715; 
d.  in  Johnstown.  N.  Y„  11  July,  1774.  He  was  a 
younger  son  of  Christopher  Johnson,  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman of  good  family.  William  was  educated  for 
a mercantile  life,  but  Iiis  career  was  entirely  changed 
by  the  refusal  of  his 
parents  to  permit  him 
to  marry  a lady  with 
whom  he  had  fallen 
in  love.  His  uncle. 

Admiral  Sir  Peter 
Warren,  had  married 
adaughtcrof  Stephen 
Do  Laneey,  of  New 
York,  and  received 
with  her  a large  land- 
ed estate  in  that  colo- 
ny, which  he  increased 
by  purchase,  chiefly 
in  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk,  ami  at  this 
juncture  he  offered 
his  nephew  the  man- 
agement of  his  entire 
property  in  New  York  if  he  would  undertake  its 
improvement  and  settlement.  Johnson  accepted, 
and  in  1738  established  himself  on  a tract  of 
land  on  the  south  side  of  Mohawk  river.  almut 
twenty-four  miles  west  of  Schenectady,  which  Sir 
Peter  had  called  “ Warrensburgh.”  He  began  to 
colonize  this  tract,  and  also  emharked  in  trade 
with  the  Indians,  whom  he  always  treated  with 
perfect  honesty  and  justice.  This  course,  added  to 
an  easy  but  dignified  and  affable  manner,  and  an 
intimaev  with  them  which  he  cultivated  by  ac- 
commodating himself  to  their  manners  and  some- 
times even  to  their  dress,  soon  won  for  him  their 
entire  confidence  and  gave  him  an  influence  oA*er 
them  greater  than  that  ever  possessed  by  any  other 
white  man.  lie  became  a master  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
peculiar  habits,  U-liefs,  and  customs.  The  Mo- 
hawks adopted  him.  chose  him  a sachem,  and 
named  him  “ Wariaghejaghe,"  or  “ Warraghiaghy,” 
meaning  “ he  who  has  charge  of  affairs."  In  1744, 
on  the  resignation  of  the  Albany  Indian  commis- 
sioners. Gov.  George  Clinton  appointed  Johnson 
colonel  of  the  Six  Nations.  In  1 <46  he  was  made 
commissary  of  New  York  for  Indian  affairs,  and 
was  active  against  the  French.  In  February,  1748. 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the  New  York 
colonial  forces  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  and 
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prepared  a plan  of  campaign ; but  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  stopped  ail  operations.  In  April, 
1750,  he  was  appointed  bv  the  king  a member  of 
the  governor's  council,  'the  revival  of  the  Albany 
board  of  Indian  commissioners  in  1753  led  to  a 
ouarrel  between  the  colonists  and  the  Indians,  and 
the  council  and  assembly  of  the  province  urged 
Col.  Johnson  to  effect  a reconciliation.  The  gov- 
ernor granted  him  a special  commission,  5 July, 
1753,  and  he  went  to  Onondaga,  where  he  held  a 
council  and  succeeded  in  settling  the  difficulty, 
but  declined  having  anything  further  to  do  with 
Indian  affairs.  He  lived  then  at  Fort  Johnson,  a 
large  stone  dwelling  that  he  had  erected  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Mohawk,  directly  opposite  War- 
rensburgh.  and  which  he  haul  fortified  in  1743, 
shortly  before  the  loginning  of  the  war  with  the 
French.  It  is  still  standing  in  good  preservation, 
about  three  miles  west  of  the  present  village  of 
Amsterdam.  In  1754  he  attended,  as  one  of  the 
delegates  from  New  York,  the  congress  of  Albany 
and  the  great  council  that  was  held  with  the  Indi- 
ans on  that  occasion,  at  which  they  strongly  urged 
his  reappointment  a*  their  superintendent.  At  the 
council  of  Alexandria,  14  April,  1755,  lie  was  sent 
for  by  Gen.  Braddock,  and  (“ommissioned  by  him 
44 solo  superintendent  of  the  affairs  of  the  Six 
United  Nations,  their  allies  and  dependants.”  He 
was  also,  according  to  the  determination  of  that 
council,  created  a major-general,  and  Appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  provincial  forces  for 
the  expedition  against  Crown  Point.  At  the  head 
of  these  forces,  in  September,  1755,  Johnson  utter- 
ly defeated  Baron  Dieskau  at  Lake  George.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  hip  early  in  the  action,  but  re- 
mained on  the  field  of  liattle.  This  victory  saved 
the  colony  from  the  ravages  of  the  French,  pre- 
vented any  attack  on  Oswego,  and  went  far  to 
counteract  Braddook’s  disastrous  defeat  on  the 
Monongnhela.  Gen.  Johnson  received  the  thanks 
of  parliament  for  this  victory,  was  voted  £5.000, 
and  on  27  Nov.,  1755,  was  created  a baronet  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  on  his  arrival  at  Lake  St. 
Sacrement  on  this  occasion,  and  a few  days  before 
this  battle,  that  he  gave  to  that  lake  the  name  of 
Lake  George,  “ not  only,”  in  his  own  words, 44  in 
honor  of  his  majesty,  but  to  assort  his  undoubted 
dominion  here.”  In  March,  1750,  he  w’as  commis- 
sioned by  George  II,  “colonel,  agent,  and  sole  su- 
perintendent of  the  affairs  of  the  Six  Nations  and 
other  northern  Indians,”  with  a salary  of  £000, 
which  was  paid  by  Great  Britain.  He  held  this 
office  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1750  and  1757  he 
was  engaged  with  his  Indians  in  the  abortive  at- 
tempts <»r  the  British  commanders  to  relieve  Oswe- 
go and  Fort  William  Henry;  and  in  1758  he  was 
present  with  Abercrotnbio  lit  the  repulse  of  Tioon- 
deroga.  In  Gen.  Prideuux’s  expedition  against 
Fort  Niagara  in  1759,  Sir  William  Johnson  was 
second  in  command,  and  on  the  deAth  of  Prideaux 
by  the  explosion  of  a gun  before  that,  fort,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  in  chief.  He  continued 
the  siege  with  great  vigor,  routed  the  French  force 
under  Aubry  that  had  been  sent  to  its  relief,  and 
then  summoned  the  garrison,  which  surrendered  at 
discretion.  In  the  following  year,  1760,  he  led  the 
Indians  in  the  Canadian  expedition  of  Amherst, 
and  was  present  at  the  capitulation  of  Montreal 
and  the  surrender  of  Canada,  which  ended  forever 
the  French  power  in  America.  The  king  granted 
to  Sir  William  for  his  services  a tract  of  100,000 
acres  of  land  north  of  the  Mohawk,  which  was 
long  known  as  Kings  hind  or  the  Royal  Grant. 
His  influence  alone  prevented  the  Six  Nations  as  a 
whole  from  joining  Pontiac  in  the  war  of  1703, 


though  he  could  not  prevent  some  acts  of  hostility 
by  the  Senecas.  In  1764  Sir  William  built  “John- 
son Hall  "(which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration),  a large  wooden  edifice  still  standing 
near  the  village  of  Johnstown,  a few  miles  north 


of  “ Fort  Johnson.”  This  village,  called  after  his 
own  name,  had  already  been  laid  out  by  him,  and 
the  building  of  stores,  an  inn,  a court-house,  and 
an  Episcopal  church,  all  chiefly  at  his  own  cx- 
jienso,  soon  followed.  Numerous  settlers  were 
brought  in,  t he  surrounding  country  was  improved, 
and  in  three  years  Johnstown  became  a tnriving 
village  and  in  1772  the  shire  town  of  Tryon  county. 
Sir  William  gave  great  attention  to  agriculture, 
and  was  the  first  that  introduced  sheep  and  blood- 
horses  into  the  vallev  of  the  Mohawk.  He  lived 
in  the  style  of  Hn  English  baron,  exercising  the 
most  unbounded  hospitality.  As  head  of  the  In- 
dian department  he  concluded  the  great  treaty  of 
Foil  Stanwix  in  1768,  and  his  death  actually  re- 
sulted from  over-exertion  in  addressing  ho  Indian 
council  on  a very  warm  day.  In  1739  ho  married 
Catharine  Wisen burgh,  daughter  of  a Gorman  set- 
tler on  the  Mohawk,  who  died  young,  leaving  him 
with  three  children,  a son,  John,  who  was  knighted 
in  1705.  ami  two  daughters,  Anne  and  Mary,  who 
married  respectively  Col.  Daniel  Claus  and  Col. 
Guy  Johnson.  Sir  "William  never  married  again. 
He  had  for  some  years  afterward  many  mistresses, 
both  Indian  and  white,  and  one  of  his  earlier  ones, 
a German,  has  heon  the  probable  cause,  from  being 
confounded  with  his  wire,  of  the  erroneous  state- 
ment. that  has  been  made  that  none  of  his  children 
were  legitimate.  Marv,  or  as  she  is  generally 
called  “Molly,”  Brant,  the  sister  of  Thayendanogea, 
or  Joseph  Brant,  the  Mohawk  sachetn,  whom  later 
he  took  to  his  house,  and  with  whom  he  lived  hap- 
pily till  his  death,  has  sometimes  been  termed  his 
wife;  but  they  were  never  married.  He  had  eight 
children  bv  her,  whom  he  provided  for  by  bis  will, 
in  which  he  calls  them  his  “natural  children.” 
The  church  under  which  ho  was  buried  was  hurned 
in  1836  and  rebuilt,  but  not  exactly  on  the  old  site. 
In  1802  the  vault  was  discovered  with  its  top  broken 
in.  His  remains  were  removed,  the  vault  repaired, 
and  were  then  reinterred  therein  on  7 July,  1862, 
Bishop  Horatio  Potter,  of  New  York,  officiating. 
Sir  William  was  the  author  of  a valuable  paper  en- 
titled “The  Ijangimge,  Customs,  and  Manners  of 
the  Six  Nations."  written  to  Arthur  Ixm».  secretary 
of  the  Philosophical  society  of  Philadelphia,  anil 
published  in  their  “Transactions”  for  November, 
1772.  His  voluminous  corresfMinde  litre  with  the 
British  and  the  colonial  governments,  published  in 
the  colonial  and  documentary  histories  of  New 
York,  are  extremely  well  wriiten  and  absolutely 
necessary  to  a correct  understanding  of  the  history 
of  New  S'**rk  and  of  America  in  general.  His  life 
has  been  written  bv  William  L.  Stone  (2  vols.,  Al- 
bany. 1865). — Sir  William's  son,  Sir  John.  harL, 
b.  in  “ Mount  Johnson,”  on  Mohawk  river,  5 Nov., 
1742;  d.  in  Montreal,  Canada,  4 Jan.,  1830,  was 
educated  under  his  father’s  direction  by  clergymen 
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of  the  Dutch  church  and  Church  of  England, 
chiefly  at  Albany  and  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
He  was  not  so  popular  as  his  father,  being  less  so- 
cial and  less  acquainted  with  human  nature.  Asa 
youth  he  spent  some  time  in  England,  during 
which  he  was  knighted  by  George  III.  as  a compli- 
ment to  his  father.  Hence  both  bore  titles  at  the 
same  time.  He  accompanied  his  father  on  several 
of  his  expeditions,  ami  saw  in  his  youth  consider- 
able militia  service.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the 
French  war  ho  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a body  of 
militia  and  Indians  to  arrest  Capt.  Bull,  who  had 
been  charged  with  stirring  up  war  among  the  In- 
dian tribes,  in  which  enterprise  he  was  successful. 
At  his  father's  death,  in  1774,  he  succeeded  him  in 
his  baronetcy  and  estates,  as  well  as  in  his  post  of 
major-general  of  militia,  to  the  latter  of  which  he 
was  appointed  in  November,  1774.  In  tho  spring 
of  I7«fl,  learning  that  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler  was 
about  to  seize  his  person,  he  fled  with  aliout  IKK)  of 
his  Scotch  Tory  tenants  through  the  woods  into 
Canada,  reaching  Montreal  only  after  the  severest 
hardships.  He  did  not,  however,  as  has  been 
charged,  violate  his  parole  by  this  flight,  as  a letter 
from  Gen.  Schuyler  to  himself,  in  Peter  Force’s 
“ Archives,”  discharging  him  from  his  parole 
proves  conclusively.  On  arriving  in  Canada  he 
was  commissioned  colonel,  raised  two  battalions 
known  as  the  “Queen’s  royal  greens,”  and  in  Au- 
gust, 1777,  at  their  head,  under  command  of  Col. 
Barry  St.  Leger.  took  part  in  the  latter’s  invest- 
ment of  Fort  Stanwix,  now  Koine,  N.  Y.  A de- 
tachment of  his  corps  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Oriskany,  on  0 Aug.,  1777,  a few  miles  east  of  that 
fort,  with  Gen.  Nicholas  Herkimer  (q.  t\),  who  was 


approaching  with  the  design  of  raising  that  siege. 
The  siege  was  afterward  resumed,  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Arnold  to  the  relief  of  the  fort,  on  22 


Aug.,  St.  Leger  and  Johnson  fled  in  haste  and  con- 
fusion to  Canada,  and  their  Indian  allies,  fearing 
to  meet  Arnold,  deserted  them.  In  May,  1780,  he 
desolated  Cherry  valley  with  fire  and  tomnhawk. 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  with  Brant  and 
Complanter.  he  made  a raid  into  the  Mohawk  vul- 
ley.  At  Fox’s  Mills  they  fought  Gen.  Henry  K. 
Van  Rensselaer,  both  sides  retreating  by  different 
ways  at  the  close  of  the  action.  At  the  end  of  the 
Revolution,  Sir  John,  whose  estate  had  l*»en  con- 
fiscated by  the  New  York  act  of  attainder,  retired 
to  Canada,  receiving  from  the  crown  the  appoint- 
ment of  superintendent-general  of  Indian  affairs  in 
British  North  America.  He  went  to  England  in 
1784,  residing  during  his  stav  ut  a country-seat  at 
Twickenham,  but  returned  the  following  year  and 
made  his  home  in  Canada.  He  was  the  last  pro- 
vincial grand  master  of  the  Masonic  order  for  the 
colony  of  New  York,  and  was  a member  of  the 
provincial  council  of  Canada,  but  was  never  gov- 
ernor of  that  province  as  has  been  stated.  He  mar- 
ried, .'10  June,  1773,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Watts, 
of  New  York,  of  whose’ loveliness  Mrs.  Grant.  of 
Laggan,  has  left  us  a charming  pen-|>ortrait  in  her 
“Memoirs  of  an  American  Liuly ” (Albany, 

By  her  he  hod  eight  sons  and  three  daughters.  1 1 is 
lost  child,  an  unmarried  daughter,  diet!  in  Ixmdoii, 
England,  1 Jan.,  1868.  Of  the  sons,  seven  were  in 
the  British  army  and  one  served  for  a time  in  the 
British  navy.  Ilis  eldest  son,  William,  a colonel 
in  the  Briti-h  regular  army,  married  Susan,  daugh- 
ter l i • •!.  ; hen  de  Laneey,  of  New  York.  In 

appearance  Sir  John  was  imposing,  well  pmp«>r- 
1,  and  muscular.  His  complexion  was  fair, 
,h,r*  1 nenetrating.  He  was  par- 

~ a characteristic  that 
*'OclO”-  -rueltiea  that 


were  perpetrated  with  his  alleged  consent  by  his 
Indian  followers  at  the  Cherry  valley  massacre. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  title  by  his  son.  Sir  Adam 
Gordon,  who,  dying  in  18441  childless,  was  in  turn 
succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  nephew.  Sir  William 
Georoe,  the  present  baronet  (1887),  who  resides  at 
Mount  Johnson,  near  Montreal. — Sir  William's 
nephew,  Guy,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  b. 
in  County  Meath,  Ireland,  in  1740;  d.  in  London, 
England.  5 March,  1788.  I'pon  the  refusal  of  Sir 
John  Johnson  to  accept  the  succession  to  his 
father’s  dignities  and  offices  in  connection  with  the 
Indians,  they  were  conferred  upon  hiscousiu,  Guy, 
who  exercised  them  from  Sir  William’s  death  and 
throughout  the  Revolutionary  war,  a circumstance 
which  has  caused  the  careers  of  the  two  cousins 
frequently  to  be  confounded.  He  married  his 
cousin,  Mary,  a daughter  of  Sir  William,  and  dur- 
ing the  latter’s  life  was  his  deputy  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs.  He  served  against  the  French 
in  1757,  and  again  in  1759,  when  he  commanded  a 
company  of  rangers  under  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst. 
He  built  for  his  residence  a substantial  stone  man- 
sion, which  is  still  standing  near  Amsterdam,  N. 
Y.,  and  known  as  “Guy  park.”  At  the  beginning 
of  the  public  excitement  in  1775  the  park  was 
altandoned  by  its  owner,  who,  accompanied  by  his 
family  and  a few  faithful  Indians,  fled  by  wav  of 
Oswego  to  Montreal,  whence  he  embarked  for  Eng- 
land. Returning  the  following  year,  he  remained 
several  months  in  New  York,  during  which  he  was 
one  of  the  British  officers  who  managed  tho  John 
street  theatre  in  that  city.  In  1778  he  was  with 
Brant  in  his  raids  upon  the  Mohawk  valley.  In 
October,  1779,  he  was  attainted  and  his  estates 
confiscated  by  the  New  York  colonial  assembly. 

JOHN  SON,  W i 1 liaui.  law-reporter,  b.  in  M iddle- 
town,  Conn.,  about  1770;  d.  in  New  York  city  in 
July,  1848.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1788, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  From 
1806  till  1828  he  served  as  reporter  of  the  supreme 
court  of  New  York,  and  from  1814  till  1828  he  held 
the  same  relation  to  the  New  York  court  of  chan- 
cery.  Judge  Story  says:  “ No  lawyer  can  ever  ex- 
press a better  wish  for  his  country  s jurisprudence 
than  that  it  may  possess  such  a chancellor  [Kent] 
and  such  a reporter”  [Johnson].  Judge  Kent  dedi- 
cated his  ••Commentaries”  to  him,  and  Judge 
William  A.  Duer  wrote  in  1857:  “Johnson  was  a 
man  of  pure  and  elevated  character,  an  able  lawyer, 
a classical  scholar,  a gentleman,  and  a Christian.” 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  I).  from  Hamilton 
college  in  1819,  and  from  Princeton  in  1820.  He 
published  a translation  of  I).  A.  Azuni's  “Sistema 
Universale  dei  principii  del  diritto  maritiino  dell’ 
Europa”  (2  vols..  New  York,  1H01S) ; and  also 
issueu  “New  York  Supreme  Court  Reports,  1799- 
18041”  (3  vols.,  1808-’12) ; “New  York  Chancery 
Reports.  1814-’23,”  ami  “Digest  of  Cases  in  the 
Supremo  Court  of  New  York”  (2  vols.,  Albany, 
1825  ; 3 vols.,  Philadelphia,  1838). 

JOHNSON,  WHIiiiiii,  jurist,  b.  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  27  Dee..  1771;  d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  11 
Aug.,  1834.  His  father,  William  Johnson,  was  of 
an  English  family  which  settled  in  Holland  after 
the  revolution  in  1660,  assumed  the  name  of  Jan- 
sen, and  emigrated  to  New  Amsterdam.  By  re- 
suming its  English  name,  on  the  cession  of  the 
colony  to  the  Duke  of  York,  the  family  lost  the 
benefit  of  the  grunt  to  Jansen,  within  the  limits 
of  which  a part  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  now 
built.  William  removed  to  Charleston,  and  Gen. 
Christopher  Gadsden  said  he  first  set  the  ball  of 
revolution  rolling  in  South  Carolina.  He  repre- 
sented the  city  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
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state  until  ago  obliged  him  to  retire.  The  son  was  1 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1790  with  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class,  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  ami  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1793.  He  was  elected  to  represent 
Charleston  in  the  legislatures  of  1794-0  ami 
1799-'8,  and  after  his  last  election  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives.  At  this 
session  the  court  of  common  picas  was  organ- 
ized. ami  William  Johnson.  Louis  Trezevant,  and 
Ephraim  Ramsey  were  made  judges.  On  0 March.  1 
1804,  he  was  np|>ointcd  an  associate  justice  of  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court  He  was  an  anient  supporter 
of  the  constitutional  principles  advocated  by 
Thomas  Jefferson.  In  May,  1808.  the  collector  of 
the  port  of  Charleston,  acting  under  the  authority 
of  tne  embargo  act  and  the  instructions  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States  through  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  which  prohibited  vessels  from 
carrying  goods  from  American  jjorts.  refused  clear- 
ances to  five  ships.  The  question  of  the  right  of  i 
the  president  to  give  such  an  onler  was  submitted 
by  consent  to  Justice  Johnson,  on  a motion  for  a I 
mandamus  to  the  collector,  directing  him  to  issue  i 
such  clearances.  Justice  Johnson  decided  that  tin- 
order  was  without  warrant  in  law  and  ordered  the 
mandamus  to  issue,  and  the  vessels  named  were 
cleared.  Mr.  Jefferson  referred  all  the  proceedings  , 
of  the  circuit  court  of  South  Carolina  in  the  man-  | 
damns  proceedings  to  Cesar  A.  Rodney,  U.  S.  at- 
torney-general, who  prepared  an  elaborate  discus-  , 
sion,  attacking  the  conduct  of  Justice  Johnson, 
and  insisting  that  the  executive  department  must 
of  necessity  be  independent  of  the  judicial,  ami 
that  the  decision  of  the  South  Carolina  court  if 
submitted  to  would  make  the  latter  department 
subordinate  to  the  former.  Justice  Johnson  replied 
by  a vigorous  discussion  in  the  public  press.  Dur- 
ing his  judicial  career  he  constantly  resisted  the 
extension  of  the  admiralty  jurisdict ion,  then  being 
pressed  by  Mr.  Justice  Story  ami  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates upon  the  liench  of  the  supreme  court.  When  1 
the  nullification  agitation  arose  in  South  Carolina 
in  1881-’3,  Justice  Johnson  found  himself  arrayed 
against  tho  great  body  of  his  fellow-citizens.  "Be- 
lieving that  his  judicial  jxtsition  required  complete 
neutrality,  he  a Rented  himself  from  the  state,  and 
during  the  summer  of  1833  resided  in  western 
Pennsylvania.  Princeton  gave  him  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  in  1818.  He  edited  “ The  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Major-General  Nathanael  Greene.” 
with  annotations  (3  vols.,  Charleston.  1822). — His 
brother,  Joseph,  physician,  b.  in  Charleston,  S.  t\, 
15  June,  1779;  d.  there,  9 Oct.,  1892,  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  Charleston  college  in  1793,  and  received 
his  medical  degree  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1797.  He  began  to  practise  medicine  in 
Charleston,  and  in  1807  was  made  president  of  the 
Medical  society  of  South  Carolina,  lb*  was  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  S.  branch  bank  from  1818  till  1825. 
and  mayor  of  Charleston  in  1829.  He  was  an  ac- 
tive leader  in  the  nullith-ation  controversy,  and  an 
efficient  worker  in  the  literary  and  philosophical 
societies.  For  many  years  he  was  commissioner  of 
the  public  schools,  was  president  of  the  Appren- 
tice*' library  association  from  its  establishment  in  . 
1829.  for  more  than  sixty  years  a member  of  the  i 
South  Carolina  society,  ami  for  twenty  years  its  pro-  i 
siding  officer,  lie  published,  besides  many  trea-  | 
tises,  essays,  and  orations,  “ Traditions  and  Remi- 
niscences of  the  Revolution”  (Charleston,  1851). 

JOHNSON,  William  Ball  Ion,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Sir  John  Island,  S.  C.,  18  June.  1782;  d.  in  Green- 
ville, S.  (’..  10  Jan..  1892.  He  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  in  Eutaw,  officiated  at  Co-  | 


lumhia,  S.  C.,  and  Savannah.  Ga.,  and  in  1822  was 
principal  of  a female  academy  in  Greenville.  lie 
taught  there  and  at  Edgevilfc  and  Anderson  for 
many  years,  but  finally  returned  to  Greenville, 
where  he  was  pastor  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Bible  revision  society,  forty  years 
president  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  convention*  and 
three  years  president  of  the  General  Baptist  con- 
vention of  the  United  States.  Brown  oonferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  1).  I),  in  1833.  He  contributed 
largely  to  current  religious  literature,  published 
“Infant  Baptism  Argued  from  Analogy,”  “The 
Church’s  Argument  for  Christianity,”  “Exami- 
nation of  Snodgrass  on  Apostolic  Succession,” 
“Examination  of  Confirmation  Examined.”  and  a 
“ Memoir  of  Rev.  Nathan  P.  Knapp,”  and  edited 
“ Knapp’s  Select  Sermons.” 

JOHNSTON.  Albert  Sidney,  soldier,  b.  in 
Washington.  Mason  eo.,  Ky.,  3 Feb.,  18<38;  d.  near 
Pittsburg  landing,  Tenn.,  0 April,  1802.  He  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  John  Johnston,  a country 
physician,  a native 
of  Salisbury,  Conn. 

Albert  Sidney  was 
graduated  at  the 
U.  S.  military  acad- 
emy, eighth  In  his 
class,  in  1826.  and 
was  assigned  to  the 
2d  infantry,  in 
which  he  served 
as  adjutant  until 
his  resignation,  24 
April,  1834.  In 
1829  he  married 
Henrietta  Preston, 
who  died  in  Au- 
gust. 1835.  During 
the  Black  Hawk 
war  in  1832  Lieut. 

Johnston  was  chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  Henry  Atkin- 
son. His  journals  furnish  an  original  and  accu- 
rate acts miit.  of  that  campaign.  After  his  wife’s 
death  he  was  a farmer  for  a short  time  near  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  but  in  August,  1836,  joined  the  Texas 
patriots,  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  that 
state,  and  by  his  personal  qualities,  physical  and 
mental,  soon  attained  notice.  He  was  specially 
admired  for  his  fine  horsemanship,  and  his  feats  of 
daring,  one  of  which  w&s  the  killing  of  a puma  with 
hisduhlied  rifle,  lie  had  entered  the  ranks  as  a 
private,  but  rapidly  rose  through  all  the  grades  to 
the  command  of  the  army.  He  was  not  allowed  to 
assume  this,  however,  until  he  hail  encountered 
his  competitor,  Gen.  Felix  Huston,  in  a duel,  in 
which  he  received  a dangerous  wound.  In  1838 
President  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar  made  him  secretary 
of  war,  in  which  office  In*  provided  for  the  defence 
of  the  Umlcr  against  Mexican  invasion,  and  in 
1839  conducted  a campaign  against  the  intruding 
U.  S.  Indians  in  northern  Texas,  and  in  two  liat- 
tles,  at  the  Salines  of  the  Xeehes,  expelled  them 
from  the  country.  In  1843  he  married  Miss  Eliza 
Griffin,  and  engagisl  in  planting  in  Brazoria  county, 
Texas;  but  when  the  Mexican  war  began  he  joined 
the  army,  under  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  His  regiment,  the  1st  Texas  rifles.  was  soon 
disbanded,  but  he  continues!  in  service,  and  was 
inspector-general  of  Butler’s  division  at  the  hattle 
of  Monterey.  All  his  superiors  recommended  him 
as  a brigadier-general,  but  he  was  set  aside  by  the 
president  for  jxilitical  reasons,  and  retired  to  his 
farm.  Gen.  Taylor  said  he  was  “the  best  soldier 
he  ever  commanded.”  Gen.  Johnston  remained 
on  his  plantation  iu  poverty  and  neglect  until. 
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without  solicitation,  he  was  appointed  a paymaster 
in  the  U.  S.  army  by  President  Taylor  in  1&49.  He 
served  as  paymaster  for  more  than  five  years,  mak- 
ing six  tours,  and  travelling  more  than  4,000  miles 
annually  on  the  Indian  frontier  of  Texas.  In  1855 
President  Pierce  appointed  him  colonel  of  the  2*1 
(now  5th)  cavalry,  a new  regiment,  which  he  or- 
ganized. Robert  E.  Ix?e  was  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  George  II.  Thomas  and  William  J.  Hardee 
were  the  majors.  Gen.  Scott  called  (ien.  Johnston’s 
appointment  “agod-send  to  the  uriny  and  the 
country.”  He  remained  in  command  of  his  regi- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Texas  until  ordered, 
in  1857,  to  the  command  of  the  expedition  to  re- 
store order  among  the  Mormons  in  Utah,  who 
were  in  own  revolt  against  the  National  govern- 
ment. In  his  conduct  of  afTairs  there  he  won 
great  reputation  for  energy  and  wisdom.  By  a 
forced  march  of  920  miles  in  twenty-seven  days, 
over  bad  roads,  he  reached  his  little  army  of  1,100 
men.  to  find  it  lost  in  the  defiles  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  with  the  snow  a foot  deep  and  the 
thermometer  16°  below  zero,  their  supplies  cut  off 
by  the  hostile  Mormons,  their  starving  teams  their 
sole  food,  ami  sage-brush  their  onlv  fuel.  By  an 
extraordinary  display  of  vigor  and  prudence  lie 
got  the  armv  safely  into  winter-quarters,  and  lie- 
fore  spring  had  virtually  put  an  end  to  the  rebel- 
lion without  actual  collision,  solely  by  the  exercise 
of  monil  force.  Col.  Johnston  was  bre vetted 
brigadier-general,  and  was  retained  in  command  in 
Utah  until  29  Feb.,  1800.  He  spent  I860  in  Ken- 
tucky until  21  Dec.,  when  he  sailed  for  California, 
to  take  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific. 

Gen.  Johnston  witnessed  the  culmination  of  “the 
irrepressible  conflict”  in  secession,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  war,  with  unalloyed  grief,  lie  was  a l nion 
mail  from  both  principle  and  interest,  and  the 
highest  posts  in  the  United  Stales  army  wen.* 
within  easy  reach  of  his  ambition.  He  lielieved 
the  south  had  a grievance,  but  did  not  lielieve  .re- 
cession was  the  remedy.  Still,  his  heart  was  with 
his  state,  and  he  resigned  his  commission.  9 April, 
1861,  a*  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  secession  of  Texas. 
Regarding  his  commund  as  a sacred  trust,  he  con- 
cealed his  resignation  until  he  could  bo  relieved. 
He  remained  in  California  until  June.  After  a 
rapid  march  through  the  deserts  of  Arizona  and 
Texas,  he  reached  Richmond  about  1 Sent  , and 
was  npjioiiitcd  at  once  to  the  command  of  all  the 
country  west  of  the  Atlantic  stab's  and  north  of 
the  Gulf  states.  When  he  arrived  at  Nashville, 
14  Sept.,  1861.  he  found  only  21.000  available 
troops  east  of  the  Mississippi.  ()en.  Leonidas  Polk 
ha<l  11,000  at  Columbus,  Ky.,  Gen.  Felix  K. 
Zollicoffer  had  about  4.000  raw  levies  at  Cumber- 
land gnu,  and  there  were  4,000  armed  men  in 
camp*  of  instruction  in  middle  Tennessee.  Ten- 
nessee was  open  to  an  advance  by  the  Nationul 
forces,  and.  for  both  military  and  political  reasons, 
Gen.  Johnston  resolved  on  a bold  course,  and  oc- 
cupied Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  with  his  4.000  avail- 
able troops,  under  Gen.  Simon  B.  Buckner.  This 
place  he  strongly  fortified,  and  vainly  appealed  to 
the  Confederate  government  and  state  govern- 
mentfor  troops  and  arms.  He  was  enabled  to  hold 
i ••  National  army  in  check  until  January,  1862, 
Mir  which  time  a single  engagement  of  note 
•*d.  the  Iwittle  of  Belmont,  in  which  Gen. 
* ••rv.l  .i  revi-rso  by  the  Confederates  under 
nd  Pillow,  tin  19  Jan..  Gen.  Critten- 
•ig  the  small  army  defending  east 
nr  to  his  instructions,  attacked 
Under  Gen.  George  n.  Thomas, 
was  converted  into  a 
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route,  and  Johnston’s  right  flank  was  thus  turned. 
Gen.  Johnston  wrote  to  his  government  : “ To 
suppose,  with  the  facilities  of  movement  by  water 
which  the  well-filled  rivers  of  the  Ohio,  ('umber- 
land,  and  Tennessee  give  for  active  operations,  that 
they  [the  National  forces)  will  suspend  them  in 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  during  the  winter  months, 
is  a delusion.  All  the  resources  of  the  Confederacy 
are  now  needed  for  the  defence  of  Tennessee.”  As 
he  had  to  take  the  risk  somewhere,  and  these  were 
iMisitions  less  immediately  vital  than  Bowling 
Green  and  Columbus,  he  took  it  there.  On  6 Feb., 
1862,  Gen.  Grant  and  Flag-Officer  Andrew  H.  Foote 
moved  upon  Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee,  and, 
after  a few  hours’  fighting,  the  fort  was  surren- 
dered. The  Confederate  troops,  al>out  4.(MH),  re- 
tired to  Fort  Donelson.  The  Tennessee  river  was 
now  mien  for  the  National  navy  and  armies  to 
Gen.  Johnston’s  left  flank  and  rear,  and  he  liegan 
a retreat,  intending  to  cover  Nashville  and  the  line 
«»f  the  Cumberland  if  possible,  and  if  not,  then  to 
fall  hack  behind  the  line  of  the  Tennessee.  He  de- 
termined to  defend  Nashville  at  Donelson,  and 
placed  17,000  troops  there  under  Gens.  Flovd, 
Pillow,  and  Buckner,  to  meet  Grant's  impending 
m tack.  For  himself  he  reserved  the  more  difficult 
task  of  covering  Nashville.  He  was  cheered  on 
the  arrival  of  the  rear  of  his  army  at  Nashville  on 
15  Feb.  by  a telegram  from  his  generals  ut  Donel- 
son  announcing  a brilliant  victory,  but  before 
daylight  next  morning  he  was  informed  that  the 
fort  would  l>e  surrendered.  (See  Grant,  Ulysses 
S.)  Amid  the  utmost  popular  demoralization  and 
rage,  a blind  fur)’  directed  against  himself,  Gen. 
Johnston  preserved  his  equanimitv  and  fell  back 
to  Murfreraboro,  where  he  reorganized  his  troojis. 

He  had  given  Gen.  Beauregard  the  command  of 
west  Tennessee  when  Fort  Henry  fell,  with  large 
discretionary  power,  and  had  advised  him  of  his 
plan  to  unite  their  forces  when  possible.  He  now 
sent  his  stores  and  munitions  by  the  railroad,  and 
marched  to  Decatur,  Ala.,  ami  thence  moved  by 
rail  to  Corinth,  Miss.  This  was  the  key  of  the  de- 
b-lice of  the  railroad  system  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  and  the  Confederate  government  re-enforced 
him  with  Bragg’s  army  from  Pensacola,  10,000 
strong,  and  5,000  men  from  Louisiana,  so  that,  on  24 
March  he  had  concentrated  50,000  men  at  Corinth, 
40,000  of  whom  were  effectives.  It  was  Gen. 
Johnston’s  purpose  to  attack  Grant's  forces  in  de- 
tail. He  was  delayed  some  time  reorganizing 
Beauregard’s  forces,  but  held  himself  ready  to 
attack  as  soon  as  he  should  hear  of  Buell’s  ap- 
proach. This  intelligence  reached  him  lute  ut 
night  on  2 April,  and  he  began  his  march  next  day, 
honing  t“  assail  Grant  unprepared.  Heavy  rains 
<1  clayed  the  march  of  his  troops  over  twenty  miles 
of  laid  mads,  through  a wooded  aud  unknown 
country,  so  that,  instead  of  being  in  position  to  at- 
tack on  Friday  afternoon,  a full  dav  was  lost,  and 
his  troops  were  not  up  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
5th.  Then,  in  an  informal  council  of  war,  his 
second  in  command,  Gen.  Beauregard,  strenuously 
protested  against  an  attack,  and  urged  a retreat  io 
Corinth.  Gen.  Johnston  listened,  and  replied: 
“ Gentlemen,  we  will  attack  at  daylight.”  Turn- 
ing to  his  staff  officer,  he  said:  “I  would  fight 
them  if  they  were  a million.”  Gen.  Beauregard 
twice  renewed  his  protests,  but  Gen.  Johnston, 
on  Sunday  morning,  as  lie  was  mounting  his  horse 
to  ride  forward,  gave  this  final  reply:  “The  I tattle 
has  opened.  It  is  now  too  late  to  change  our  dis- 
positions." Gen.  Johnston  said  to  a soldier  friend 
early  in  the  battle:  “ We  must  this  day  conquer  or 
| perish  ” ; and  to  all  about  him : " Tonight  we  will 
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water  our  horses  in  the  Tennessee  river/’  Ilis  plan 
was  to  mass  his  force  against  the  National  left, 
turn  it,  find  crowd  it.  into  the  angle  of  Snake  creek 
and  the  Tennessee  river,  where  it  must  surrender, 
and  as  long  as  he  lived  the  battle  was  fought  ex- 
actly as  he  planned.  The  struggle  began  liefore 
dawn  on  Sunday,  0 April.  The  Con  federates  at- 
tacked in  three  lines  of  battle  under  Gens.  Ilardee. 
Bragg.  Polk,  and  Breckinridge.  The  National  army 
was  surprised,  and  Prentiss's  division  was  broken 
and  driven  back.  It  rallied  on  its  supports,  and  a 
tremendous  conflict  ensued.  The  struggle  lasted 
all  day,  and  at  half-past  two  o'clock,  in  leading  the 
final  charge,  which  crushed  the  left  wing  of  the 
National  army,  Gen.  Johnston  received  a mortal 
wound.  His  death  was  concealed,  and  his  body 
borne  from  the  field.  (For  the  subsequent  eon- 
duct  of  this  battle,  see  articles  Beaireoaro  and 
Grant.)  Gen.  Johnston’s  laxly  was  first  carried  to 
New  Orleans,  and  was  finally  buried  at  Austin,  Tex. 
See  his  life,  by  his  son  {New  York,  1878). — llis  son, 
William  Preston,  educator,  b.  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
5 Jan.,  1831,  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1852.  fie 
became  a colonel  in  the  Confederate  army  at  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war,  and  served  on  the  staff 
of  Jefferson  Davis.  After  the  war  he  was  a pro- 
fessor in  Washington  and  Lee  university  till  No- 
vember, 1880,  when  he  became  president  of  the 
Louisiana  state  university.  On  the  foundation  of 
Tulane  university  in  New  Orleans  in  1884,  he  be- 
came its  first  president.  Besides  fugitive  pieces 
and  addresses, he  has  published  a “Life  of  Gen. 
Alliert  Sidney  Johnston”  (New  York,  1878). — 
Albert  Sidney’s  half-brother.  Joslah  Stoddard, 
b.  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  24  Nov.,  1784:  d.  on  lied 
river,  La.,  19  May,  1833.  Ho  was  taken  by  his 
father  to  Washington,  Mason  eo„  Ky.,  in  1788.  and 
when  lie  was  twelve 
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years  old  was  sent 

He  was  graduated 
I at  Transylvania 

/ftsMHp  university  in  1805. 

studied  law  in  the 
%.j ^ i office  of  George 

Nicholas,  and  he 
emigrated  to  the 
jflnv  TL  territory  of  Ijouis- 

jwKfmgn  7*'  iana,  then  late- 

j -lfl  '*  lv  acquired  from 

• ' ■ the  French,  set- 

tling at  Alexan- 
- - dria,  liapides  par- 

Jr.  isb,  a frontier  vil- 

lage. lie  won  rapid 
success  at  the  bar.  was  elected  to  the  territorial 
legislature,  and  remained  a memtier until  Louisiana 
became  a state  in  1852.  He  held  the  post  of  dis- 
trict judge  from  1812  till  1821,  and  also  raised  a 
regiment  of  volunteers  late  in  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  but  it  saw  no  active  service.  In  1820  he 
was  elected  to  congress  as  a Clay  Democrat. and  in 
1823  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  to  fill  a vacancy,  lie  was 
re-elected  in  1825.  and  in  1831  was  again  choeen  by 
a legislature  that  was  politically  opposed  to  him. 
He  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  steamboat 
**  Lion”  on  Red  river.  In  the  senate  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  commerce,  and  a member 
of  the  committee  on  finance.  He  gave  an  independ- 
ent support  to  the  administration  of  John  (Quincy 
Adams,  and  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Gen. 
Winfield  Scott,  but  his  closest  personal  and  political 


association  was  with  Henry  Clay,  for  whom  he  acted 
as  second  in  the  duel  with  John  Randolph,  lie 
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opposed  nullification,  and  favored  a closely  guarded 
protective  tariff.  His  study  of  constitutional  and 
international  law  was  close,  and  he  strenuously 
advocated  a mitigation  of  the  laws  of  maritime 
war,  and  that  the  neutral  flag  should  protect  the 
goods  on  board,  without  regard  to  ownership,  and 
that  contraband  of  war  should  be  limited  to  the 
fewest  articles  possible.  He  was  the  author  of  an 
able  report  on  tne  British  colonial  trade  question, 
and  of  several  pamphlets,  including  one  on  the 
effect  of  the  rtqteal  of  the  duty  on  sugar. — Albert 
Sidney’s  nephew,  Josiah  Stoddard,  journalist, 
wm  of  John  Harris  Johnston,  b.  in  Rapides  parish. 
La.,  10  Feb.,  1833,  Itecame  an  orphan  early,  and 
was  brought  up  in  Kentucky.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1853,  and  was  a planter  in  Louisiana 
before  the  civil  war.  During  the  war  he  served  on 
the  staffs  of  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg  and  Gen.  Simon 
B.  Buckner,  and  as  chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  John  C. 
Breckinridge,  and  shared  in  over  twenty  Imttles. 
He  was  with  the  party  that  escorted  Jefferson 
Davis  in  his  flight  from  Richmond,  Va.,  to  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.  After  the  war  he  was  editor  of  the 
“ Kentucky  Yeoman,”  at  Frankfort.  Ky..  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  During  the  most  of  this  time  he 
has  also  been  secretary  or  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic state  central  committee,  and  has  lx*cn  noted 
for  the  moderation  and  tact  of  his  party  rulings. 
He  was  adjutant-general  of  Kentucky  in  1870-*1, 
and  held  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  the 
commonwealth  for  nearly  ten  years.  In  1870  he  be- 
came president  of  the  Kentucky  press  association. 

JOHNSTON,  Alexander,  author,  b.  in  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y.,  29  April.  1849.  He  was  graduated  at 
Rutgers  in  1870.  After  studying  Taw  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Imr  in 
1870.  ami  taught  in  Rutgers  college  grammar- 
school  till  1879,  when  he  became  principal  of  the 
Norwalk  Latin-echool.  Since  1883  he  has  been 
professor  of  jurisprudence  ami  political  economy 
in  Princeton.  Rutgers  gave  him  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  in  1880.  lie  has  published  "History  of 
American  Politics  "(New  York,  1879);  “The  Gene- 
sis of  a New  England  State,”  Connecticut  (Johns 
Hopkins  University  Series.  1884);  “Representa- 
tive American  Orations,  with  an  Outline  of  Ameri- 
can Political  History”  (1885);  “History  of  the 
United  States  for  Schools”  (1888);  “History  of 
Connecticut  ’’  (“  American  Commonwealth”  Series, 
Boston.  1887);  and  articles  on  the  United  States 
in  the  “ Encyclopedia  Britannica.” 

JOHNSTON,  Amos  Randall,  jurist,  b.  in 
Maury  county,  Tenn.,  28  Sept.,  1810:  d.  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  25  June,  1879.  He  begun  life  in  the 
town  of  Henry.  Tenn.,  as  a printer,  afterward  es- 
tablished a newspaper  with  Gen.  Felix  R.  Zoliicof- 
fer,  and  at  an  early  ago  became  known  as  a politi- 
cal writer.  Removing  to  Mississippi  in  1830,  he 
settled  in  Clinton,  represented  Hinas  county  in  the 
legislature  as  a Whig  in  1836,  and  was  county-clerk 
from  1837  till  his  election  as  prohate  judge  in  1845. 
In  1851  he  was  Union  delegate  to  the  State  consti- 
tutional convention,  to  determine  the  course  of 
Mississippi  regarding  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850.  He  opposed  secession,  ami  canvassed  the 
state  in  favor  of  the  preservation  of  the  Union  in 
1859-’60,  and  declined  the  nomination  of  his  party 
to  congress  and  to  the  governorship.  He  took  no 
active  part  in  the  civil  war,  but  was  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1865  he  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  that  repealed  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  and  in  1875  served  in  the  state 
senate  as  a conservative  Democrat. 

JOHNSTON,  Christopher,  physician,  b.  in 
Baltimore.  Md.,  27  Sept.,  1822.  lie  studied  at  St 
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Mary’s  college,  Cincinnati,  St.  Mary’s  college, 
Baltimore,  and  at  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1844.  He  then  settled  in  Baltimore,  giving 
special  attention  to  microscopy,  histology,  and 
pathology,  in  1858  became  lecturer  on  micro- 
scopic anatomy  in  the  Baltimore  college  of  den- 
tal surgery,  in  1864  professor  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  in  1806 
was  professor  of  general,  descriptive,  and  surgical 
anatomy,  and  in  1870  filled  the  chair  of  surgery, 
becoming  professor  emeritus  in  1880.  His  facility 
as  an  artist  enabled  him  to  illustrate  his  lectures 
with  water-colors  and  descriptive  drawings.  He 
is  a member  of  many  scientific  and  professional 
societies,  ami  has  been  president  of  the  Medical 
and  chirurjpcal  faculty  of  Maryland,  of  the  Balti- 
more medical  association,  and  of  the  Clinical  so- 
ciety of  Baltimore.  He  is  now  (1887)  president  of 
the  Maryland  academy  of  science,  and  a constant 
contributor  to  professional  literature. 

JOHNSTON,  David  Claypool  e,  artist,  h.  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  March,  1*97 ; d.  in  Dorches- 
ter, Mass.,  8 Nov.,  1865.  He  studied  engraving 
with  Francis  Kearney,  of  Philadelphia,  and  be- 
came an  engraver  of  original  caricatures,  which 
found  ready  sale;  but  the  originals  were  so  readily 
recognized  that  they  became  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints and  threats,  and  the  print- and  liook-sellers. 
fearing  libel  suits,  declined  to  invest  their  money 
in  his  prints,  or  to  expose  them  for  sale.  Johnston 
then  adopted  the  stage,  appearing  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Walnut  street  theatre  on  10  March,  1821. 
as  Henry  in  “ Speed  the  Plow.”  In  1825  he  went 
to  Boston  and  entered  on  an  engagement  at  the 
Boston  theatre.  At  the  close  of  tne  first  season 
he  retired  from  the  stage  and  set  up  an  engraver’s 
office  iu  that  city.  In  I860  he  began  the  publica- 
tion of  “Scraps,”  an  annual  of  five  plates,  each 
containing  nine  or  ten  separate  humorous  sketches. 
His  work  brought  him  both  fame  ami  money. 

JOHNSTON,  Gabriel,  governor  of  North  <’ar<>- 
lina.  h.  in  Scotland  in  1699:  d.  in  Chowan  county. 
N.  C..  in  August.  1752.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  and  studied 
medicine,  hut -is  supposed  not  to  have  practised. 
For  several  years  he  was  professor  of  oriental  lan- 
guages at  St.  Andrews.  Removing  to  London,  he 
became  distinguished  as  a man  of  letters  and  lil*- 
eral  views,  anti  was  engaged  with  Lord  Henry  Bo- 
lingbroke  in  writing  for  the  “Craftsman,”  a politi- 
cal and  literary  magazine.  Immigrating  to  the 
United  States  aliout  1780  and  settling  in  North 
Carol  inn,  through  the  influence  of  tin*  Karl  of  Wil- 
mington he  was  appointed  governor  of  t hat  colony. 
His  administration  was  successful,  the  province 
greatly  increasing  in  wealth,  population,  and  gen- 
eral prosperity  under  his  rule,  which  continued 
from  his  appointment  till  his  death. — His  nephew, 
Samuel,  senator,  b.  in  Dundee,  Scotland.  15  Dec., 
17:** : d.  near  Kdcnton,  N.  C.,  18  Aug.,  1816,  came 
to  this  country  in  1736  with  his  father,  John,  who 
settled  in  North  Carolina,  and  Matured  large  es- 
Samuel  wa- 
in 1767-72  was  clerk  of  the  superior  court,  of 
Chowan  county,  N.  C.,  and  at  the  same  time  a naval 
officer  under  the  crown.  He  soon  became  known 
as  a politician  and  lawyer,  was  an  anient  patriot,  a 
iio-miMT  of  the  assembly  in  1769,  where  he  was 
o'  , d on  its  standing  committee  of  inquiry  and 
ndrntv.  an  active  memlier  of  the  first  two 
i cxmgreflMS,  and  presided  over  the  third 
In  August,  1775.  he  was  elected  chair- 
..  urovinciul  council,  and  virtually  1m*- 
vV*  state.  He  was  chosen  treas- 
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urer  of  the  northern  district  of  North  Carolina  in 
September  of  that  year,  was  a member  of  the  Con- 
tinental congress  of  1781 -'2,  and  in  1788  elected 
governor  of  the  state,  presiding  over  the  conven- 
tion that  failed  to  ratify  the  Federal  constitution, 
which  he  supported  with  all  his  influence.  In  the 
following  year  he  also  presided  over  the  conven- 
tion that  adopted  the  constitution.  In  1789-’93 
he  was  a member  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  as  a Federal- 
ist, and  in  February,  1800,  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  superior  court,  resigning  in  1803. 

JOHNSTON,  Harriet  Lane,  b.  in  Mercersburg, 
Pa,  in  1833.  She  is  the  daughter  of  bill iott  T. 
Lane  and  his  wife,  June  Buchanan,  who,  dying, 
left  her  to  the  care  of  her  maternal  uncle.  James 
Buchanan.  She  was 
educated  at  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  con- 
vent in  Georgetown, 

D.  C.,  and,  on  the 
appointment  of  Mr. 

Buchanun  to  the 
English  mission  in 
1853.  accompanied 
him  to  Ixmdon, 
where  she  dispensed 
the  hospitalities  of 
the  emliassy.  Dur- 
ing his  term  as  pres- 
ident she  was  mis- 
tress of  the  White 
house,  over  which 
she  presided  with  grace  and  dignity,  receiving, 
among  other  distinguished  guests,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  party.  In  1866  she  married  Henry 
Elliott  Johnston,  of  Maryland,  and  since  that  event 
has  resided  in  Baltimore  and  at  Wheatland,  sur- 
viving her  husband  and  their  two  sons. 

JOHNSTON,  Hugh,  clergyman,  b.  in  South- 
wold.  Ontario,  Canada,  5 Jan.,  1840.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Toronto,  and.  after 
studying  for  the  ministry,  was  graduated  at  Vic- 
toria college,  Coburg,  in  1864.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  ordained  to  the  Methodist  ministry, 
was  appointed  first  to  Toronto,  in  1866  to  Mon- 
t real,  west,  charge,  and.  after  official  ing  successively 
in  Windsor.  Ont,.  a second  time  in  Toronto,  and 
in  Hamilton,  he  became  in  1878  pastor  of  the  St. 
James  street  church  in  Montreal,  and  in  1882  of 
the  Carlton  street  church  of  Toronto.  He  is  a con- 
stant contributor  to  the  religious  press,  and  is  the 
author  of  “Toward  the  Sunrise ” (Toronto,  1882), 
anti  “Shall  we  or  shall  we  Not!”  (1882). 

JOHNSTON,  John,  Indian  agent,  b.  in  Bally- 
shannon.  Ireland,  in  March,  1775;  <1.  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  19  April,  1861.  Ilis  parents  emigrated 
in  1780  to  Cumberland  county.  Pa  John  served 
with  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  in  his  campaign  against 
the  northwestern  Indians  in  Ohio  in  1792- '3.  was 
clerk  in  tin*  war  department  and  agent  for  Indian 
affuirs  thirty-one  years.  For  eleven  years  he  was 
a canal-commissioner  for  Ohio,  and  he  served 
throughout  the  war  of  1812  as  paymaster  and 
quartermaster.  In  1841-*2  he  was  commissioner 
to  treat  with  the  Ohio  Indians  for  their  removal. 
Ho  was  president  of  the  Historical  and  philosophi- 
cal society  of  Ohio.  His  “ Account  of  the  Indian 
Tribes  of  Ohio  "appears  in  the  5th  volume  of  the 
“ American  Antiquarian  Society’s  Collections.” 

JOHNSTON,  John,  artist,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass., 
in  1752;  d.  there.  27  Jan.,  1818.  He  served  with 
credit  in  the  Revolution,  and  afterward  settled 
in  Boston,  where  he  painted  many  portraits  of 
public  men  of  Massachusetts.  Although  deficient 
in  druwing,  Johnston  possessed  talent. 
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the  terms  of  the  agreement  between  Grant  and  ; 
Lee.  After  the  war  Gen.  Johnston  was  president  I 
of  a railroad  in  Arkansas,  president  of  the  Na-  I 
tional  express  company  in  Virginia,  agent  for  the  ; 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Globe  insiyancc  company, 
and  for  t he  New  York  life  insurance  company  m 
Savannah.  Ga.  In  1877  he  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  Richmond  district  of  Virginia  in  con- 
gress. He  is  now  (1887)  commissioner  of  railroads  • 
of  the  United  States,  appointed  by  President 
Cleveland.  The  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
strategy  and  policy  of  the  war  between  Mr.  Davis 
and  Gen.  Johnston  exhibited  itself  at  an  early  date, 
and  from  it  may  la?  deduced  many  of  the  disasters 
that  befell  the  Confederate  arms  and  the  final  fall  I 
of  the  Confederate  states.  Mr.  Davis  was  con-  | 
vinced  that  the  whole  territory  of  the  seceded  ■ 
states  ought  to  be  protected  from  invasion  by  the 
National  forces.  Hence  the  sea-coast  was  fortified  I 
and  garrisoned  as  far  as  possible,  and  linos  along  1 
the  frontier  were  held.  Gen.  Johnston,  on  the  ' 
other  hand,  was  fixed  in  the  opinion,  and  persistent 
in  urging  it,  that,  there  should  be  no  defence  of 
positions  or  of  lines;  that  if  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  given  up  to  invasion  bv  withdrawal  of 
troops  provided  for  its  defence,  so  as  to  re-enforce 
armies  in  the  field,  the  destruction  or  repulse  of 
the  invading  army  would  recover  the  terri- 
tory so  abandoned.  Early  in  the  war  Gen.  John- 
ston advised  the  concentration  of  his  Army  of  the 
Shenandoah  with  Beauregard’s  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac*, for  the  purpose  of  fighting  McDowell.  This 
was  attempted  when  it  was  too  iHte,  and  only  part 
of  Johnston’s  armv  was  engaged  in  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run.  When  McClellan  transferred  his 
operations  to  the  peninsula,  Johnston  insisted  on 
abandoning  Yorktown  so  as  to  draw  McClellan 
further  into  the  interior,  re-enforcing  the  Confed- 
erates with  the  troops  from  the  sea-coast  of  Geor- 
gia, South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina,  thus 
giving  him  an  equality,  if  not  a preponderance,  of 
force  over  McClellan;  but  Mr.  Davis  refused  to 
do  this,  although  it  was  partly  done  after  Johnston 
was  wounded  at  Seven  Pines.  NVhen  Grant’s 
army  was  scattered  from  Mississippi  to  Memphis, 
Johnston  argued  that  Gen.  Bragg  should  be  re-on- 
forced  from  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Mobile, 
and  fall  upon  Grant  and  beat  him  in  detachments. 
And  he  opposed  Bragg's  march  into  Kentucky  as 
leading  to  no  decisive  result.  Gen.  Johnston  was 
wounded  in  the  Indian  war  in  Florida,  in  the 
Mexican  war.  and  in  the  civil  war — ten  times  in  all. 
Early  in  life  he  married  Louisa  McLane,  daughter 
of  Louis  McLane  (a.  t*.).  She  died  in  188ti  without 
issue.  He  has  published  a **  Narrative  of  Military 
Operations  directed  during  the  I^ate  War  between 
the  States”  (New  York,  1874).— Peter’s  grandson. 
John  Warfield,  senator,  b.  in  Abingdon,  Va.,  t) 
Sept.,  1818,  was  educated  at  the  College  of  South 
Carolina,  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  practised  until  18110,  when  he  became  judge  of 
the  lt)th  judicial  district  of  Virginia.  Ho  was  state 
senator  in  1847-’8,  and  president  of  the  Northwest- 
ern bank  at  Jeffersonville  in  1850-'9.  He  was 
elected  in  1870  to  the  U.  S.  senate  as  a Conserva- 
tive, and  bv  re-elections  served  till  1883. 

JOHNSTON,  Richard  Malcolm,  author,  b.  in 
Hancock  countv,  Ga.,  8 March,  1822.  He  was 
graduated  at  Mercer  university.  Ga.,  in  1841.  and, 
after  teaching  a year,  was  admitted  to  the  lair  of 
the  northern  circuit  of  the  state,  declining  a judge- 
ship in  1857  to  accept  the  chair  of  literature  in  the 
University  of  Georgia,  where  he  remained  till  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war.  Retiring  to  his  coun- 
try home  near  Sparta,  Ga.,  he  then  opened  a board- 


ing-school for  boys,  which  in  1867  he  removed  to 
Baltimore  county,  Md.,  when?  he  still  (1887)  reside* 
His  first  stories,  a series  of  character  sketches  of  the 
rural  districts  of  Georgia,  written  after  (he  war. 
were  published  under  the  title  of  “ Dukes boroogh 
Tales’’  in  the  old  “Southern  Magazine,”  and  af- 
terward collected  in  book-form  (New  York.  1883). 
His  other  writings,  t>esidcs  constant  contributions 
to  magazines,  are  "A  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture,” in  conjunction  with  William  Hand  Brown 
(Baltimore,  1879):  “Biography  of  Alexander  H. 
Stephens ” (Philadelphia,  1883);  “Old  Mark  Lang- 
ston ” (1884);  and  “Two  Gray  Tourists”  (1885); 
and  a collection  of  his  stories  (1887). 

JOHNSTON,  Samuel,  inventor,  h.  in  Shelby, 
Orleans  co.,  N.  Y„  9 Feb.,  1885.  His  father  was* 
farmer  and  a weaver  of  fine  linens ; his  mother  was 
also  a weaver.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  invented  a 
com- and  l>ean-plantcr  and  a bean-harvester.  The 
most,  successful  machines  now  in  use  in  this  Hue 
are  built  in  many  respects  like  those  first  made  by 
him.  In  1896  he  applied  his  first  self-fake  to  the 
Ketchum  reaper;  its  success  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion, and  its  manufacture  was  begun  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y„  in  1858.  In  1864  Mr.  Johnston  established 
a factory  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  ami  in  1868  bought 
one  at  Brock  port,  N.  Y..  and  organized  the  John- 
ston harvester  company.  In  1875  he  resigned 
from  active  interest  in  the  company,  and  since 
that  time  his  business  has  been  confined  to  invent- 
ing. The  Johnston  self-rake  caused  a revolution 
in  the  harvesting  of  grain  throughout  the  world. 
In  1879  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  reapers  made 
used  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Johnston.  He  has  just 
completed  (1887)  a new  self-rake  binder. 

JOHNSTON,  William  Freanie,  governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  b.  in  Greensburg.  Westmoreland  ca. 
Pa..  29  Nov.,  1808 ; d.  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  85  Oct, 
1872.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829,  and. 
removing  to  Armstrong  county,  became  district 
attorney.  He  also  represented  his  county  several 
terms  in  the  legislature,  and  originated  the  bill  to 
issue  relief-notes.  In  1847  he  was  elected  state 
senator  and  president  of  that  body.  On  the  resig- 
nation of  Francis  R.  Shunk  in  July  following,  he 
became  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  October. 
1849,  wus  elected  for  the  full  term.  As  an  anti- 
slavery Whig,  he  took  strong  grounds  against  the 
fugitive-slave  law.  On  retiring  from  office  in  1852, 
he  became  president  of  the  Alleghany  Valley  rail- 
read.  During  the  civil  war  he  took  an  active  jmrt 
in  organizing  troops,  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  public  safety,  superintended  the  con- 
struction of  the  defences  at  Pittsburg,  and.  in  con- 
nection with  John  Harper,  l)ecanie  financially  re- 
sponsible for  a large  amount  of  ammunition  that 
was  sent  to  West  Virginia.  He  was  appointed  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  by  President 
Johnson,  but  was  not  confirmed. 

JOH N STONE, George,  British  diplomatist, b. in 
Dumfries,  Scotland  ; d.  8.  Jan.,  1787.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  Sir  James  Johnstone,  hart.,  of  Wester- 
hall,  Dumfriesshire,  entered  the  navy,  was  made 
master  and  commander  in  1760,  post -captain  in 
1702,  and  in  1763  became  governor  of  West  Flori- 
da. After  his  return  to  England  he  represented 
Cockermouth  and  Appleby  in  parliament.  In  1778 
he  was  a commissioner  sent  with  Ix»rd  Carlisle  to 
the  United  States  to  treat  with  congress.  In  177V 
he  made  a violent  attack  on  Lord  Howe  for  his 
conduct  of  the  American  war.  He  gained  much 
public  notice  by  his  zeal  in  the  affairs  of  the  East 
India  company,  and  by  his  violent  attacks  on  Lord 
Clive.  He  was  the  author  of  “Thoughts  on  Cur 
Acquisitions  in  the  East  ” (1777). 
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JOHNSTONE,  Job,  jurist,  b.  in  Fairfield 
county.  S.  C.,  7 June.  1798;  cl.  in  Newberry,  S.  C., 
15  April.  1862.  He  was  graduated  at  South  Caro- 
lina college  in  1810,  studied  medicine,  and  was  f 
licensed  to  practise;  but.  abandoning  that  profee-  ! 
sion  for  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818,  and 
entered  into  partnership  with  John  B.  O’Neal  in 
Newberry,  S.  C.  He  was  clerk  of  the  state  senate 
in  1896- oO,  and  at  the  latter  date  was  elected 
chancellor,  his  colleague  being  Henry  W.  De  Saus- 
sure.  Mr.  Johnstone  did  much  to  reform  the  then 
irnnerfect  practice  of  the  court  in  South  Carolina, 
ana  it  was  said  that  during  the  twenty-one  years  of 
hi*  administration  no  suitor  ever  lost  either  his 
rights  or  his  estate  through  the  mal-ad ministration 
of  the  chancellor.  He  held  office  till  1859,  when 
he  became  associate  justice  of  the  court  of  appeals,  i 
His  decisions  are  in  Hill’s  “ Chancery  Reports,” 
Strobhart’s  “ Equity,”  Cheves’s  “ Equity,  ’ and 
McCord’s  **  Chancery  Reports.” 

JOHONNOT.  James,  educator,  b.  in  Bethel, 
Vt.,  8 March,  1823.  He  completed  his  education 
in  1848  in  the  State  normal-school  at  Albany.  N.  V. 
In  1850  ho  began  to  teach,  and  from  lA61  till 
1866  he  had  charge  of  the  schools  at  Joliet,  III., 
and  in  1872-'5  was  president  of  the  State  normal 
school  at  Warrensburg,  Mo.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  institute  faculty  of  New  York  state  for 
many  years  preceding.  He  is  the  author  of  “ Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Teaching  ’’(New  York,  1878): 
“A  Geographical  Reader”  (1882);  “Glimpses  of 
the  Animate  World  ” (1888) ; “Book  of  Cats  and 
Dogs  and  Other  Friends  ” (1884) ; “ How  We  Live” 
(1884);  “Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur”  (1885); 
“The  Sentence  and  Word  Book”  (1885);  “Some 
Curious  Flyers,  Creepers, and  Swimmers”  (1887); 
and  historical  series  of  reading- books  (7  vols.,  1887). 

JOLLIET, or  JOLIET,  Louis, discoverer,  b.  in 
Quebec,  21  Sept...  1645;  d.  in  Canada  in  Mav,  1700. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  college  of  Quebec, 
and  received  minor  orders  in  1662,  but  in  1667  | 
abandoned  his  intention  of  becoming  a pried,  and 
went  to  the  west  fora  time.  In  1672,  Talon,  the 
intendant.  and  Frontenac,  the  governor,  of  New 
France,  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  discover 
the  Mississippi,  which  was  then  supposed  to  empty 
into  the  Sea  of  California.  Bv  t he  advice  of  Talon, 
Frontenac  charged  Jolliet  with  this  enterprise,  as 
being,  he  said,  “ a man  very  experienced  m these 
kinds  of  discoveries,  and  who  had  been  already  very 
near  this  river.”  All  the  aid  the  provincial  govern- 
ment could  afford  consisted  of  a single  assistant 
and  a bark  canoe.  To  obtain  further  assistance  in 
his  project  he  went  to  a Jesuit  mission,  and  there 
met  Father  James  Marquette,  who  hud  long  been 
desirous  of  visiting  the  country  of  the  Illinois.  In 
concert  with  Marquette  and  five  other  Frenchmen, 
Jolliet  arrived  in  Mackinaw, 8 Dec.,  1672.  The  sav- 
ages at  this  port  supplied  them  with  information 
that  enabled  them  to  draw  a map  of  their  proposed 
route,  which  was  afterward  revised  by  Marquette, 
and  in  this  form  was  published  in  Shea’s  “ Discov- 
ery and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley” 
(New  York.  1852).  With  the  aid  <>f  this  map  the 
explorers  descended  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  rivers 
and  entered  the  Mississippi,  17  June,  1673.  On  the 
25th  they  visited  the  first  Illinois  village,  and  they 
then  descended  the  river  until  thev  came  to  a vil- 
lage of  the  Arkansas  Indians  in  83*  40'  north  lati- 
tude. Thev  set  out  on  their  return  for  the  colony 
on  17 July,  having  ascertained  beyondadonbt  that 
the  Mississippi  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Making  their  wav  northward  against  strong  cur- 
rents, they  reached  the  mission  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  on  Lacdes  Puants  (Lake  Winnipeg)  toward 


the  end  of  September.  Here  Jolliet  spent  the  win- 
ter, and  in  the  spring  of  1674  he  returned  to  Que- 
l*?c  after  losing  his  valuable  maps  and  papers  by 
' the  upsetting  of  his  canoe  in  Lachine  rapids.  He 
! at  once  made  the  governor  of  the  colony  and  Father 
Dalton,  superior-general  of  the  Jesuits  of  Canada, 
fully  acquainted  with  the  discoveries  that  lie  had 
made,  drawing  a map  from  memory,  which  is  now 
in  the  Archives  de  la  marine,  Paris.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Quebec,  Jolliet  married  Clara  Francis  Bis- 
sot.  He  tried  to  urge  the  French  government  to 
cultivate  the  rich  lands  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
and  develop  its  mineral  resources,  but  his  plan  for 
colonizing  the  territory  he  had  discovered  wa*  for 
the  time  rejected.  About  1680  he  was  granted  the 
island  of  Anticosti,  and  built  a fort  there,  but  it 
i was  destroyed  by  the  English  in  1690,  and  his  wife 
taken  prisoner.  Jolliet  afterward  explored  Labra- 
dor, and  was  appointed  royal  hvdmgrapherin  1698. 
On  80  April,  1697,  he  was  granted  the  seigniory  of 
Joliet,  south  of  Quebec,  which  is  still  in  possession 
of  his  descendants.  The  question  a*  to  whether 
the  honor  of  first  exploring  the  Mississippi  belongs 
to  Marquette.  Jolliet,  or  La  Salle  ( q . r.)  has  long 
been  a subject  of  controversy.  See  “ Memoire  de 
Nicolas  Peirot,”  vol.  iii.  of  the  44  Bibliotheca  Ameri- 
cana" (Paris  and  Leipeic,  1864);  Parkman’s  “La 
Salle  ”(1869);  Pierre  Margry’s  “ Memoires  et  docu- 
ments.” which  supports  the  claim  of  La  Salle  (6 
vols..  Paris,  1876- n6);  John  G.  Shea’s  44  Bursting 
of  Pierre  Margry’s  IjA  Salle  Bubble  ” (New  York, 
1879);  and  Winsor’s  “Narrative  and  Critical  His- 
tory of  America”  (Boston.  1884-’7),  which  contains 
a bibliography  of  the  subject. 

JOLY,  Henry  Gustave,  Canadian  statesman,  b. 
in  France,  5 Dec.,  1829.  Ho  was  educated  at  Paris, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Lower  Canada  in 
March,  1855.  He  represented  Lotbiniere  in  the 
Canada  assembly  from  1861  till  the  union,  when 
he  was  elected  by  acclamation  for  l>oth  the  Domin- 
! ion  parliament  and  the  Quebec  legislature.  He 
continued  to  sit  in  both  houses  until  1874,  when  ho 
retired  from  parliament  and  confined  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  provincial  legislature.  He  was  re- 
elected for  Lotbiniere  in  the  latter  in  1875,  1878, 
and  in  1881.  He  declined  a senator-ship  in  1874 
and  again  in  1877,  and  a portfolio  in  the  Dominion 
cabinet  as  minister  of  agriculture  in  the  latter  year. 
On  the  dismissal  of  the  I)c  Boucherville  cabinet  by 
Lieut. -Gov.  Letellier  de  St.  Just,  in  March.  1878, 
Mr.  Joly  was  culled  upon  to  form  a new  ministry, 
which  he  accomplished,  assuming,  as  premier,  the 
portfolio  of  public  works.  He  resigned  with  his 
colleagues,  80  Oct.,  1879,  and  was  leader  of  the  op- 
position from  1879  till  1883.  He  is  president  of  the 
reform  association  of  the  nat  ional  party  of  Quebec, 
and  of  the  Quebec  and  Gosforford  railway. 

JONAS,  Benjamin  Franklin,  senator,  b.  in 
Williamstown,  Grant  co.,  Ky.,  19  .July,  1834.  lie 
removed  with  his  father  to  Adams  county,  111.,  at 
an  early  age,  and  was  educated  there.  He  went  to 
reside  in  New  Orleans  in  1853,  and  was  graduated 
at  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Louisi- 
ana in  1855.  He  served  in  the  Confederate  army, 
first  as  a private  and  afterward  as  acting  adjutant 
of  artillery  in  Hood’s  corps  of  the  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee. lie  was  a representative  in  the  legislature 
in  1865,  a delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  con- 
vention of  1868,  and  was  elected  a state  senator  in 
1872.  He  was  elected  city  attorney  of  New  Or- 
leans in  1874.  and  1876;  was  again  in  the  legisla- 
ture in  1876-’7.  and  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  from 
Louisiana  from  4 March,  1879. 

JONES,  Alexander,  author,  b.  in  North  Caro- 
lina about  1802;  d.  in  New  Y'ork  city,  25  Aug., 
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1808.  He  was  graduated  in  medicine  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  began  practice  in  Mississippi,  where  he 
became  interested  in  the  culture  of  cotton,  ami 
made  several  improvements  in  the  cotton-gin. 
which  were  subsequently  adopted  throughout  the 
south.  In  1840  the  East  India  company  offered 
Dr.  Jones  $5,000  a year  and  his  expenses  to  go  to 
India  ami  develop  the  production  of  cotton  in  that 
country,  and,  although  he  declined  the  offer  for 
patriotic  reasons  after  reaching  London,  he  gave 
evidence  before  a British  parliamentary  committee 
on  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  United  States. 
On  his  return  from  England  he  became  a resident 
of  New  York  city,  where  he  was  a correspondent 
of  several  English  and  American  newspapers,  and 
wrote  for  the  “ Journal  of  Commerce  * over  the 
signature  of  “Sandy  Hook.”  In  1850  he  became 
the  agent  of  the  Associated  press,  and  invented  a 
comprehensive  system  of  ciphers,  which  was  the  first 
used  by  the  association.  Soon  afterward  he  became 
commercial  nqiorter  of  the  “ New  York  Herald,” 
which  place  he  retained  till  his  death.  Besides 
the  inventions  already  mentioned.  Dr.  Jones  de- 
vised a street-sweeping  machine.  He  took  gnat 
interest  in  the  history  and  progress  of  the  Welsh 
people,  from  whom  he  was  descended,  and  was 
an  active  mcmlter  of  St,  David’s  society.  He 
is  the  author  of  “ Cuba  in  1851”  (New  York, 
1851);  “Historical  Sketch  of  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph” (1852);  ami  “The  Cymri  of  Seventy-Six, 
or  tne  Welshmen  of  t ho  American  Revolution  ami 
their  Descendants”  (1855). 

JONES,  Alexander  H„  mcinl)er  of  congress,  b. 
in  Asheville,  Buncombe  co.,  N.  C.,  21  July.  1822. 
He  was  well  educated,  was  a farmer  during  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  subsequently  a merchant 
at  Asheville,  and  was  for  a time  an  editor.  He 
adhered  to  the  National  government  in  the  civil 
war,  early  in  the  summer  of  1863  fled  into  the 
Union  lines,  and  was  commissioned  by  Gen,  Burn- 
side to  raise  a regiment  of  loyal  North  Carolinians. 
While  so  employed  he  was  captured  in  East  Ten- 
nessee by  Confederate  troops,  imprisoned  at  Ashe- 
ville, at  (’amp  Vance,  ('amp  Holmes,  and  in  Libby 
prison,  and  was  drafted  into  the  Confederate  army, 
nut  made  his  escape  in  November,  1864,  without 
►erforming  any  service.  After  the  surrender  of 
Jen.  Ijoc  he  returned,  was  elected  to  the  State 
constitutional  convention  in  1865,  ami  afterward 
to  congress  as  a Republican ; but  there  being  no 
established  civil  government  in  the  state,  he  was 
not  received.  He  was  elected  to  the  two  ensuing 
congresses,  and  served  from  20  July,  1868,  till  3 
March.  1871.  He  was  a candidate  for  the  42d 
congress,  but  was  defeated. 

JONES.  Alfred, engraver,  b. in  Liverpool.  Eng- 
land, in  1819.  He  came  to  the  United  States  when 
young,  and  received  the  first  prize  at  the  National 
academy  of  design  in  New  York,  in  1880,  for  a 
drawing  that  he  had  mado  from  Thorwaldsen’s 
“ Mercury."  He  first  came  into  public  notice  bv 
his  engravings  of  “ The  Proj>osaV’  by  Asher  It. 
Durand,  and  “The  Farmer's  Nooning.”  after  Will- 
iam S.  Mount,  and  his  work  was  in  request  for  il- 
lustrated publications.  He  went  to  Europe  in 
1846.  and,  after  studying  in  life-schools  there,  was 
elected  a mem!>er  of  the  National  academy.  New 
York,  in  1851.  He  is  regarded  us  one  of  the  beat 
engravers  in  the  United  States.  He  has  for  many 
years  been  connected  with  the  American  bank-note 
company.  New  York,  as  an  engraver.  Among  his 
steel  plates  are  “The  Inmg*1- Breaker,”  after  Leutze. 
j»ortniits  of  Adoniram  Judsou,  by  Chester  Hard- 
ing, ami  William  Cullen  Bryant  ; and  “The  Cap- 
ture of  Major  Andre,”  after  Durand;  “Spurking,” 


bv  Edmonds ; **  Tho  New  Scholar  ” ; “ Mexican 
News  ” ; and  various  portraits. 

JONES,  Alfred  Gilpin,  Canadian  statesman,  b. 
in  Weymouth,  Nova  Scotia,  in  September,  1824. 
His  grandfather,  Stephen,  a graduate  of  Harvard, 
was  an  officer  in  the  king’s  American  dragoons, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  settled 
in  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  died  in  1830.  Alfred  was 
educated  at.  Weymouth  and  at  Yarmouth  ueadc- 
my,  became  a merchant,  and  represen ted  Halifax 
in  the  Dominion  parliament  from  1867  till  1872, 
when  he  was  defeated.  He  was  re-elected  in  1874, 
but  resigned  in  January.  1878,  in  consequence  of 
an  alleged  breach  of  the  inde|K*ndenee  of  |mrlia- 
rnent  net  . He  Ijecame  a member  of  the  privy  coun- 
| cil,  and  held  the  portfolio  of  minister  of  militia 
from  January  till  Septeml»er,  1878.  He  was  an  un- 
t successful  candidate  at  the  general  elections  of 
1878  and  1882.  but  was  re-elected  in  1887  for  the 
Dominion  parliament.  He  is  governor  of  Dalhousie 
college,  and  was  for  several  years  lieutcnant-colo- 
j nel  of  the  1st  Halifax  brigade  garrison  artillery. 

JONES,  Allen,  patriot,  b.  in  Halifax  county. 
N.  C.t  in  1739 ; d.  in  Northampton  county,  N.  0., 
10  Nov.,  1798.  His  father,  Robin,  was  the  agent 
and  attorney  of  Lord  Grenville,  who  was  one  of 
the  lord  proprietors  of  North  Carolina.  Allen  was 
educated  at  Eton,  England, and,  returning  to  Nort  h 
Carolina,  became  known  as  a patriot  aud  an  effi- 
1 cient  military  lender.  He  w as  a delegate  to  the 
state  conventions  that  met  at  New  Berne,  25  Aug.. 
1775,  and  at  Halifax,  4 April,  1776,  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  by  the  legislature  in  May  of  the 
I latter  year,  was  a member  of  the  Continental  con- 
| gress  that  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1779-'80,  and 
I from  1784  till  1787 represented  Northamptoncoun- 
i ty  in  the  North  Carolina  senate.  The  next  year  he 
was  a member  of  the  Constitutional  convention  that 
assembled  at  Hillsborough,  and  advocated  a strong 
Federal  government  in  opposition  to  his  brother 
Willie,  who  was  of  the  state-rights  party. — His 
brother,  Willie,  patriot,  b.  in  Halifax,  N.  C..  in 
1731 : d.  near  Raleigh,  N.C.,  in  1801,  was  also  edu- 
: rated  at  Eton,  Incline  early  attached  to  the  patriot 
cause,  was  president  of  the  North  Carolina  com- 
mittee of  safety  in  1775,  and  as  such  was  virtually 
the  governor  of  the  state.  He  wus  a raemlier  of 
the  first  State  constitutional  convention  in  1776, 
was  in  the  house  of  commons  of  North  Carolina  in 
1776-’H.  and  siu*;ceded  his  brother  Allen  as  mem- 
Iht  of  the  Continental  congress  in  1780.  He  was 
elected  to  tho  Constitutional  convention  of  1787. 
but  declined  to  serve,  was  a member  of  the  Consti- 
tutional convention  that  met  at  Hillsborough  in 
the  next  year,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  its 
rejection  of  the  Federal  constitution. — His  wife, 
Mary  Mont  ford,  was  the  daughter  of  Col.  Joseph 
Mont  ford,  of  North  Carolina,  and  many  anecdotes 
are  related  of  her  wit  and  beauty.  When  the  Brit- 
ish army  was  on  its  way  to  Virginia  in  1781.  the 
officers  were  for  several  days  quartern!  among  the 
families  residing  on  Roanoke  river.  Col.  Tarle- 
ton,  who  had  been  severely  cut  by  the  sabre  of  Will- 
iam Washington,  was  a resident  of  Mrs.  Jones’s 
family,  and  when  he  made  to  her  some  slighting 
remarks  about  Washington,  saying  among  other 
things  that  he  was  an  illiterate  fellow,  hardly  able 
to  write  his  name,  Mrs.  Jones  replied  : **  Ah.  colonel, 
you  ought  to  know,  for  you  bear  on  your  person 
the  pr»s»f  that  he  at  least*  knows  very  well  how  to 
make  his  mark.”  It  is  said  that  it  was  in  affection- 
ate admiration  of  this  lady  that  John  Paul  Jones, 
whose  real  name  was  John  Paul,  added  Jones  to 
his  name,  and  under  it,  by  the  recommendation  of 
Willie  Jones,  offered  his  services  to  congress. 
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JONES,  Amanda  Theodosia,  author,  b.  in  East 
Bloomfield,  Ontario  co..*N.  Y.,  19  Oct.,  1835.  She 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  lx* pin  to  teach 
at  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  contributed  her  first 
literary  work  in  1854  to  the  “ Ladies’  Repository,” 
a Methodist  magazine.  During  the  civil  war  she 
wrote  several  war-songs  that  were  widely  circu- 
lated. She  was  associate  editor  of  the  **  Universe,” 
a Chicago  journal,  in  1869,  was  subsequently  con- 
nected with  the  **  Western  Rural,”  and  in  1870  be- 
came editor  of  “ The  Bright  Side."  a juvenile 
weekly.  Since  1873  she  has  partially  given  up 
literarv  work,  and  engaged  in  inventing.  She  has 
published  several  volumes  of  verses,  including 
•*Ulah.  and  Other  Poems”  (Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  I860); 
“Atlantis,  and  Other  Poems"  (1866);  and  “A 
Prairie  Idvl.  and  Other  Poems  ” (Chicago,  1882). 

JONES,  A nson,  president  of  Texas.  b.  in  Great 
Barrington,  Mass.,  20  Jan.,  1798;  d.  in  Houston, 
Texas.  8 Jan.,  1858.  He  studied  medicine  in  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  was  licensed  to  practise  in  1820.  and 
after  residing  successively  in  Philadelphia,  New 
Orlcans.and  in  South  America,  he  went  to  Texas  and 
settled  in  Brazoria  county  in  1833.  As  chuirman 
of  a mass-meeting  that  was  held  there  in  Decem- 
ber. 1835,  he  drew  up  resolutions  in  favor  of  a 
declaration  of  independence,  and  of  a convention 
of  the  people  of  Texas  to  form  a constitution.  He 
afterward  raised  a military  company,  with  which 
he  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  was 
judgc-advocate-general,  held  several  other  military 
conuniteions  in  1836-’7,  and  in  the  last  year  was  a 
meinl*er  of  the  Texas  congress.  He  was  minister 
from  Texas  to  the  U.  S.  government  in  l837-’9. 
president  of  the  senate  and  ex-officio  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  republic  in  1840,  secretary  of  stute  in 
1841-’4.  and  president  from  1845  till  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  His  earnest 
opposition  to  this  measure  greatly  affected  his 
popularity,  and  destroyed  his  political  influence. 
His  reason  became  unsettled,  and  in  a fit  of  insan- 
ity he  died  by  his  own  hand.  The  county  of  Jones. 
Texa.x,and  its  court-house,  Anson,  an*  named  in  his 
honor.  Ills  jouniul,  preceded  by  a brief  autobi- 
ography. was  printed  privately  in  1859. 

JONES.  Cat  lit,  pioneer,  l*>.  in  Virginia  alxmt 
1750  ; d.  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  in  1829.  lie 
accompanied  Daniel  Boone  to  Kentucky,  was  one 
of  the  twelve  settlers  that  rescued  the  daughter  of 
Boone,  who  had  been  captured  by  Indians,  and 
while  guarding  the  •*  corn-patch  ” with  Boone  was 
severely  wounded.  After  serving  throughout  the 
Revolution,  he  joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  be- 
en.- a preacher,  and  in  1801  emigrated  to  Ohio. 
JONES.  Charles  A-  poet,  b.  in  Philadelphia, 
al-uit  1815;  d.  in  Mill  Creek,  Hamilton  co., 
i July,  1851.  He  removed  with  his  parents 
mnati  in  childhood,  and  contribute*!  to  the 
m early  age.  His  first  articles,  a series  of 
rics,  appeared  in  the  Cincinnati  "Oa- 
th* title  of  “ Aristohaniana."  After 
he  removed  to  Louisiana,  and  prao- 
< Hernia.  Ho  published  “The  Out- 
*nti.  1835). 

'•lex  Col  cock,  clergyman,  b.  in  Lib- 
. 1804 ; d.  there.  16  March. 

■ 1 at  Andover  and  Princeton 
licensed  to  preach  in 
’or  of  the  1st  Pres- 
Oa.  In  1832  he  re- 
Jevoted  hinisdf  to 
He  was  professor 
mi  < lumbiu seminary, 
diary  work  in 
\this  institution  in 


1847-’50.  He  then  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
was  secretary  of  the  board  of  domestic  missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  uutil  failure  of  health 
necessitated  his  return  to  Oeorgia  in  1857.  Besides 
many  tracts  and  papers,  he  published  “ Religious 
Instruction  for  Negnx^  in  the  Southern  States” 
(Savannah,  1837);  " Suggestions  on  the  Instruction 
of  Negroes  in  the  Soutn  ” (1855);  and  a "History 
of  the  Church  of  God,”  edited  by  his  eldest  son, 
Charles  (New  York,  1867).—  His  son.  Charles  Col- 
cock,  lawyer,  b.  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  28  Oct.,  1831, 
wasgrwluntod  at  Princeton  in  1852,  and  at  the  Har- 
vard law-school  in  1855.  Returning  to  Savannah, 
Ga.,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  next  year,  and 
practised  his  profession,  holding  the  office  of 
mayor  in  18(10-’ 1.  He  joined  the  Confederate 
army  in  1862,  and  served  as  colonel  of  artillery, 
>itrrcndering  with  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  in 
April.  1865.  Mr.  Jones  removed  to  Now  York  city 
iti  1866,  practised  law  there  ten  years,  and,  return- 
ing to  Georgia  in  1876,  settled  in  Augusta.  lie 
has  devoted  much  time  and  research  to  the  his- 
tory of  his  state  and  that  of  the  antiquities  of 
southern  Indians,  and  his  archaeological  and  his- 
torical collections  are  of  interest  and  value,  ne 
received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  in  1880,  and  from  Oxford 
university,  Ga..  in  1882.  Since  1879  he  has  lieen 
president  of  the  Confederate  survivors’  assoc  ia- 
t ion  of  Augusta.  He  has  published,  In-sides 
many  papers  on  historical  and  scientific  subjects, 

• Monumental  Remains  of  Georgia”  (Savannah, 
1861);  “Historical  Sketch  of  the  Chatham  Ar- 
tillery during  the  Confederate  Straggle  for  In- 
dependence”^ Albany,  N.  Y.,  1867);  "Historical 
Sketch  of  Tomo-chi-chi,  Mico  of  the  Yamacraws” 

1868);  “Reminiscences  of  the  Last  Days  of  Gen. 
Henry  Lee”  (1870):  “Antiquities  of  the  Southern 
Indians”  (New  York,  1873):  "Siege  of  Savannah 
in  1779”  (AUxiny,  1874);  “Life  of  Commodore 
Josiah  Tatnall”  (Savannah,  1878);  “Dead  Towns 
of  Georgia”  (1878);  “Hernando  do  Soto  and  his 
March  through  Georgia”  (1880):  “ Memoir  of  Jean 
Pierre  Purry”  (Augusta,  Ga.,  1880);  “History  of 
Georgia”  (2  vols.,  Boston  and  New  York.  1888): 
" Life,  Labors,  and  Neglected  Grave  of  Richard 
Henry  Wilde”  (1885);  “Nine  Annual  Addresses 
before  the  Confederate  Survivors’  Association  of 
Augusta.  Ga.”  (1879-’87);  and  has  edited,  besides, 
his  father’s  “ History  of  the  Church  of  God”; 
“Acts  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Colony  of  Georgia  from  1755  till  1774  ” (Worm sloe, 

< Ja.,  1881) ; and  " Journal  of  t he  Transactions  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia  by  Rt.  Hon. 
John,  Earl  of  Egmont”  (1886). — Another  son, 
Joseph,  physician,  b.  in  Liberty  county.  On..  6 
Sept.,  1833,  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1853, 
and  at  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1855.  He  was  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  Medical  college  of  Savannah,  Ga., 
in  1856-'7,of  natural  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Georgia  in  185H,  of  chemistry  in  the  Medical 
college  of  Georgia.  Augusta,  in  1859-'65,  and  also  a 
'iirgeon  in  the  Confederate  army.  In  1860-’8  he 
was  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Nashville,  and  since  1869  has  been  professor  of 

* hernistry  and  clinical  medicine  in  Tulane  uni- 
versity, New  Orleans,  La.  He  was  president  of  the 
board  of  healt  h of  the  state  of  Louisiana  in  1880-' '4. 
and  is  now  (1H87)  president  of  the  Louisiana  state 
medical  society.  Dr.  Jones  has  devoted  his  life  to 
ihe  investigation  of  the  causes  and  prevention  of 

, disease  in  civil  and  military  hospitals,  as  well  as 
in  private  practice,  and  while  president  of  the 
l>oard  of  health  was  successful  in  excluding  yellow 
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fever  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Besides  1 
constant  pamphlets  and  addresses  on  scientific  and 
medical  subjects,  he  has  published  “Investigations,  ! 
Chemical  and  Physiological,  relative  to  Certain 
American  Vcrtebrata”  (Smithsonian  institution 
contributions,  1850);  “First  Report  of  the  Cotton 
Planters'  Convention  of  Georgia  on  the  Agricul- 
tural Resources  of  Georgia  * (Augusta,  1800); 
“Sanitary  Memoirs  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion"  I 
(New  York,  1800);  “Surgical  Memoirs  of  the  War  , 
of  the  Rebellion " (1871);  “Hospital  Construction 
and  Organization  " (Baltimore,  1875);  “Explora- 
tions of  the  Aboriginal  Remains  of  Tennessee” 
(Smithsonian  institution  contributions,  Washing- 
ton, 1876);  “Reports  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
Louisiana  " (New  Orleans,  1884);  and  “ Medical  and 
Surgical  Memoirs"  (1887). 

JONES,  Charles  W.,  senator,  b.  in  Ireland  in 
1854.  He  emigrated  to  the  United  States  when 
he  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  after  working  at  his 
trade  as  a mechanic,  settled  in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  , 
in  1854.  studied  law,  and  two  years  afterward  was 
admitted  to  tins  bar.  He  continued  in  practice 
during  the  civil  war.  was  a member  of  the  Balti- 
more National  Democratic  convention  in  1872. 
ami  in  the  same  year  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  congress.  lie  was  a member  of  the  Florida 
legislature  in  1874,  was  chosen  U.  S.  senator  as  a | 
conservative  Democrat  in  1875,  and  re-elected  in 
1881,  his  term  of  service  expiring  3 March.  1887. 

JONES,  David,  clergyman,  l>.  in  White  Clay 
Creek  hundred,  Newcastle  co.,  Del.,  12  May,  1730; 
d.  in  Chester  county,  Pa,,  5 Feb..  1820.  His  grand- 
father. David,  who  married  Esther  Morgan,  a 
daughter  of  Morgan  ap  Rhyddereh,  emigrated  from 
Cardiganshire,  Wales,  in  1710,  and  settled  at  Welsh  j 
Tract,  Del.  After  attending  Hopewell  academy.  I 
N.  J..  and  studying  theology  under  his  cousin.  ' 
Rev.  Abel  Morgan,  of  Middletown,  N.  J.,  he  en- 
tered the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  church.  His 
first  regular  charge  was  the  Freehold  Baptist 
church,  N.  J.,  of  which  he  was  the  pastor  from 
12  Dec.,  1700,  until  April,  1775,  when,  becoming 
somewhat  obnoxious  to  the  Tories  of  that  region,  j 
he  removed  to  Chester  county.  Pa.,  ami  took  charge  1 
of  the  Great  Valley  Baptist  church  for  one  year, 
On  27  April,  1776,  he  entered  the  Revolutionary 
army  as  chaplain  of  the  3d  anti  4th  Pennsylvania  1 
battalions, ami  on  1 Jan.,  1777.  lie  became  chaplain 
of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  with  whom  he  continued 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  He  narrowly  escaped  I 
being  killed  at  the  Pauli  massacre.  Throughout  I 
the  whole  Revolutionary  struggle  he  exercised 
great  power,  especially  in  the  region  around  Phila- 
delphia, in  stimulating  the  zeal  of  the  j wit  riots  and 
in  overawing  the  disaffected.  He  had  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Southampton  Baptist  church,  Bucks 
county.  Pa.,  from  1780  till  1703,  when  he  returned 
to  Chester  county  and  resumed  the  charge  of  the 
Great  Valley  Baptist  church,  with  which  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  with  frequent  and  pro-  ! 
longid  leaves  of  absence.  In  1704.  when  his  old 
commander,  Gen.  Wayne,  was  sent  to  the  north-  1 
west,  he  accompanied  the  army  as  chaplain,  and  i 
when  the  war  of  1812  ljegan  he  volunteered,  and 
served  in  1813-’15.  The  last  occasion  on  which 
he  appeared  in  public  was  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Paoli  monument,  20  Sept.,  1817,  when  he  de- 
livered an  address.  In  the  years  1772  and  1773 
he  travelled  to  the  region  of  the  Ohio,  and 
published  a journal  that  he  kept  of  these  two 
trips  (Burlington,  1774;  new  ed..  1805).*  He  deliv- 
ered an  address  to  the  troops  at  Ticonderoga,  20 
Oct.,  1770,  which  was  published  at  the  time.  On 
20  July,  1775.  at  Great  Valley  church,  on  the  day 


of  the  Continental  fast,  he  preached  a sermon, 
which  was  published  shortly  after  under  the  title 
“ Defensive  War  in  a Just  Cause  Sinless.”  He  also 
published  “The  Doctrine  of  the  leaving  on  of 
Hands  " (Philadelphia,  1780);  “ A True  History  of 
Laving  on  of  Hands  upon  Baptized  Believers  as 
such"  (Burlinirion,  1805);  “A  Treatise  on  the 
Work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  under  the  Gosp>el  Dis- 
pensation" (1804) ; and  “Candid  Reasons  of  Peter 
Edwards  examined"  (Philadelphia,  1811).  Brown 
university  gave  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1774.— 
His  son,  Horatio  Gates,  clergyman,  b.  in  Tre- 
dyffrin  township,  Chester  co.,  Pa..  11  Feb..  1777:  d. 
in  Roxborough.  Philadelphia.  Pa..  12  Dec.,  1853, 
received  an  academical  education,  studied  theology, 
and  was  ordained  in  1802  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  becoming 
iiastnr  of  the  Baptist  church  there.  In  1808  he 
liecamc  the  first  pastor  of  the  Lower  Merion  Bap- 
tist church,  which  continued  under  his  care  for 
fortv-five  years.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Baptist  board  of  Foreign  missions,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Baptist  association  from 
1821)  till  1853,  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  in- 
fluence that  the  latter  body  organized  a Manuul- 
lalxir  school,  which  afterward  became  Haddington 
college.  As  long  as  the  college  existed  he  was 
president  of  its  board  of  trustees,  and  spared 
neither  time  nor  money  in  promoting  its  interests. 
In  1812  Brown  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
M.  An  and  in  1851  the  university  at  Lewisburg 
(now  Bucknell),  of  which  he  was  then  chancellor, 
bestowed  on  him  its  first  degree  of  D.  D.  He 
published  a “ History  of  the  Philadelphia  Baj>- 
tixt  Association"  (1832). — Horatio  Gates's  son, 
John  Richter,  lawyer,  b.  in  Salem.  N.  J.,  2 Oct., 
1803;  d.  near  New  Berne,  N.  ('.,  28  May,  1863,  was 
graduated  in  1821  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  admitted  to  the  liar  in  1827.  In  1836 
he  was  apfioinLwl  one  of  the  judges  of  the  <*>urt  of 
common  pleas  of  Philadelphia  county,  which 
jHwt  he  held  until  1847.  On  retiring  from  the 
bench  he  settled  in  Sullivan  county.  Pa.  In  1801 
he  raised  the  58th  Pennsylvania  regiment,  of 
which  he  was  commissioned  colonel  He  met  his 
death  while  at  the  head  of  a retsonnoitering  force 
at  New  Berne,  N.  C.,  just  after  » long  march  in 
which  he  had  captured  a considerable  force  of  the 
enemy  at  Gum  Swamp.  In  this  expedition  he  was 
in  command  as  acting  brigadier-general  of  several 
regiments.  He  was  a classical  scholar,  and  curried 
with  him  to  the  camp  his  Septuagirit  version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
read  daily,  lie  was  author  of  “ The  (Juaker  Sol- 
dier" (Philadelphia,  1858). — Another  son,  Horatio 
(tates,  lawyer,  b.  in  Roxborough,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
0 Jan.,  1822,  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1841,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847, 
and  entered  on  active  practice  of  the  law,  in  which 
he  has  since  continued.  He  was  in  the  state  sen- 
ate in  1875-'82,  and  introduced  bills  to  secure  free- 
dom from  the  penalties  of  the  Sunday  law  of 
1704  for  all  persons  who  oljserved  the  seventh  day 
as  the  Sabbath.  Mr.  Jones  has  devoted  much  time 
to  historical  matters,  lie  became  a member  of  the 
Historical  society  of  Pennsylvania  in  1848,  was  its 
secretary  m lS4b-’U7,  uml  was  then  chosen  one  of 
its  vice-presidents,  which  office  he  still  holds,  lie 
has  been  president  of  the  Welsh  society  of  Phila- 
delphia for  twenty-five  years,  is  a member  of  nu- 
merous state  historical  societies,  and  in  1877  was 
elected  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  Royal  historical 
society  of  Great  Britain.  He  has  also  been  an  ac- 
tive mcinlx-r  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  is  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Baptist  association.  He  has 
published  “ The  Levering  Family  ” (Philadelphia, 
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1858V,  “ Ebenezer  Kinryrsley  anti  his  Discoveries  I 
in  Klectrioily ” (1858);  "History  of  Roxborough  ! 
And  .Marmyunk  ” (1850) ; “ Memoir  of  Henry  Boml, 
M.  D." (Boston,  1860);  “Report  of  the  Committee 
•of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Bradford  Bicentenary’  (1866);  “Biographical 
Sketch  of  Rev.  David  Jones,  A.  M.”  (New  York, 
18G5)  ; “ History  of  Pennepek  or  Lower  Dublin 
Baptist  Church,  Morrisania.  N.  V.”  (1860);  “ An- 
drvw  Bradford.  Founder  of  the  Newspajjer  Press 
in  the  Middle  States  of  America  ” (Philadelphia. 
186W) ; “The  Bradford  Prayer-Book  of  1710” 
418701 ; “ Diary  of  S.  .1.,  or  Journal  of  a Country 
Baptist  Minister”  (1881);  “ Memoir  of  Rev.  Abel 
Morgan  of  Pennepek  Church  ” (188*2) ; ••  History  of 
the  Great  Valiev,  Pa.,  Baptist  Church'*  (1883); 
44  History  of  the  Brandywine.  Pa.,  Baptist  Church” 
(1884) ; and  “ Welsh  Books  in  Brown  University  " 
(Cincinnati,  1885).  In  1868  Brown  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  in  1880  Judson  uni- 
versity that  of  D.  C.  K 

JUNES.  David  Ford.  Canadian  member  of 
parliament,  b.  in  Brockville,  Canada,  in  1818.  He 
was  educated  at  Upper  Canada  college,  and  sul>- 
aequently  engaged  in  business  as  a manufacturer 
of  agricultural  implements.  He  has  lieen  warden 
of  Leeds  and  Grenville,  and  commanded  the  Ga- 
nanoqtie  artillery  for  several  years.  He  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Canadian  parlia- 
ment in  1868,  but  was  elected  in  January,  1864, 
and  served  till  the  union.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Dominion  parliament  in  1878,  and  again  in  1878. 

JONES,  David  Rump,  soldier,  b.  in  South 
Carolina  in  18*25;  d.  in  Richmond,  Va.,  8 March, 
1868.  He  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  military 
academy  in  1846,  brevetted  1st  lieutenant  for  bra- 
verv  at  Contreras  and  Churubuseo,  and  captain  for 
gallantry  at  Chapultepec  during  the  Mexican  war. 
Tie  was  commissioned  1st  lieutenant  in  1849,  was 
assistant  instructor  in  military  tactics  at  West 
Point  in  lK31-*8,  assistant  adjutant-general,  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  in  1858,  and  resigm*d  in  1861 
to  enter  the  Confederate  army,  where  he  was  aj>- 
pointed  brigadier-general.  He  led  a brigade  at 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  in  186*2  commanded  a 
division  under  Gen.  Joseph  K.  Johnston. 

JONF.S,  George,  author,  b.  in  York,  Pa..  80 
July,  1800;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  2*2  Jan.,  1870. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  18*28,  taught  for  two 
years  on  the  U.  S.  frigates  “Brandywine"  and 
“Constitution,”  and  for  the  two  years  following 
was  tutor  at  Yale.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  January,  1881. 
officiated  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  ami  in  1888  was 
appointed  chaplain  in  the  U.  S.  navy.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  ne  was  stationed  at  the  U.  S.  naval 
asylum  at  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Jones  accompanied 
Com.  Perry  on  the  naval  expedition  to  Japan  in 
1858-’5.  and  his  long  and  careful  observations  on 
the  zodiacal  light  fill  one  volume  of  the  report  of 
the  U.  S.  Japan  expedition.  The  theory  of  a 
nebulous  ring  around  the  earth  is  a deduction  from 
th*-^*.  His  other  works  are  “Sketches  of  Naval 
Life”  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  1836):  '* Excursions  t o 
Cairo.  Jerusalem,  and  Balbec”(New  York,  1836): 
and  “Life  Scenes  from  the  Four  Goepels”  and 
“Life  Scenes  from  the  Old  Testament” (1865). 

JONFS,  George  Wallace,  senator,  b.  in  Vin- 
cennes, Ind.,  1*2  April,  1804.  lie  was  graduated  at 
Transylvania  university.  Ky„  in  18*25,  studied  law. 
wi'l  was  admitted  to  the  liar,  but  was  prevented  by 
delicate  health  from  practising.  Removing  to  Mis- 
souri, he  was  clerk  of  the  U.S.  district  court  in 
1*26.  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Henry  Dodge 
in  tl-  wir  D- *vk  war,  removed  to  Wisconsin 


and  settled  at  Sinsinawa  Mound,  where  he  was 
judge  of  the  county  court,  and  colonel,  and  subse- 
quently general,  of  militia.  He  was  elected  to  con- 
gress as  a Democrat  in  1884,  served  till  1887,  and 
in  July.  1836,  procured  a division  of  Michigan  terri- 
tory and  the  establishment  of  the  territory  of  Wis- 
consin. In  1889  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Van  Buren  surveyor-general  of  the  Northwest  ter- 
ritory. He  was  removed  by  President  Harrison, 
but  reappointed  by  President  Polk.  He  was  U.  S. 
senator  from  Iowa  from  January,  1848,  till  March, 
1859,  ami  was  chainnuti  of  the  committee  on  pen- 
sions and  on  enrolled  bills.  At  the  conclusion  of 
his  last  term  he  was  np|M>inted  by  President  Bu- 
chanan minister  to  New  Grenada.  In  1861,  on  his 
return  to  the  United  States,  he  was  charged  with 
disloyalty  ami  imprisoned  at  Fort  Warren.  Since 
1862  lie  has  resided  at  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

JONES,  Hugh,  clergyman,  b.  in  England  in 
lfMi9;  d.  in  Cecil  county,  Md.,  8 Sept.,  1760.  He 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1696,  and  was 
rector  for  sixty-five  years  of  parishes  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  In  1702  he  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  William  and  Mary  college,  Va,  and 
chaplain  of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia.  He  pub- 
lished “The  Present  State  of  Virginia”  ft  rare  and 
curious  history  of  the  colony  (London,  1724). 

JONES,  Hugh  Holton,  artist,  b.  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  20  Oct.,  1848.  He  took  his  first  art  lessons  in 
his  native  city,  but  visited  Europe  in  1877,  where 
he  studied  four  years,  and  greatly  added  to  the 
effectiveness  of  his  style.  He  was  elected  associate 
of  the  National  academy  in  1881,  und  member  in 
1883.  His  works  include  “Tangier,”  “Return  of 
the  Cows,”  “ Brittany  ” (1878);  “October”  (1882); 
and  “On  Herring  Run,  Baltimore”  (1884). 

JONES,  Jacob,  naval  officer,  b.  near  Sinvma, 
Del.,  in  March,  1768;  d.  in  Philadelphia  I*a„  3 
Aug.,  1850.  He  studied  medicine  and  began  to 
practise,  but  liecame  clerk  of  the  Delaware  supreme 
court,  and  on  10  April,  1799,  entered  the  U.  S.  navy 
as  a midshipman.  He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant, 
22  Feb.,  1801,  and  was  an  officer  on  the  frigate 
“ Philadelphia"  when  she  was  captured  in  1803  in 
the  harbor  of  Tri|K>li,  remaining  a prisoner  eighteen 


months.  He  was  made  commander,  20  April,  1810, 


assigned  to  the  **  Wasp,"  18  guns,  in  1811,  and  in 
1812  was  des|>atched  with  letters  to  the  U.  S.  min- 
isters to  Franc**  ami  England.  Before  In*  returned, 
war  had  1**011  declared  with  England,  and,  after 
refitting  his  vessel,  he  left  the  Delaware  on  a cruise 
on  13  Oct..  181*2.  On  18  Oct.  he  fell  in  with  the 
British  brig  “ Frolic,”  a vessel  of  slightly  superior 
force  to  his  own.  and  captured  her  after  a sharp 
engagement  of  forty-three  minutes,  during  the  lat- 
ter |mrt  of  which  the  ships  were  so  near  that  in 
loading  some  of  the  “ Wasp’s  M guns  the  rammers 
hit  against  the  l>ows  of  her  antagonist.  The  con- 
test had  no  sooner  ended  than  the  English  ship 
“ Poictiors,”  74  guns,  hove  in  sight,  and  captured 
Ixith  the  “ Wasp"  ami  her  prize,  carrying  them  to 
Bermuda.  The  fight  between  the  “ W'osp  ” and  the 
“Frolic”  was  the  first  of  the  war,  in  which  the 
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vessels  wore  nearly  equal,  and  it  did  much  to  do-  | 
stroy  the  idea  of  British  invincibility  on  the  ocean. 
Jones  was  given  a vote  of  thanks  and  a gold  medal 
by  congress  (seo  illustration),  which  also  appropri- 
ated $25,000  as  a compensation  to  the  commander 
and  crew  of  the  “ Wasp”  for  the  recapture  of  their 
prizo.  Several  of  the  states  also  presented  Jones 
with  swords,  aiul  the  Delaware  legislature  gave 
him  a piece  of  plate,  suitably  engraved.  lie  was 
mode  |H*st. -captain,  3 March,  18111,  and  commanded 
the  “ Macedonian,”  of  Decatur’s  squadron.  After- 
ward he  commanded  squadrons  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Pacific,  and  served  as  a commissary 
of  the  navy  board,  and  governor  of  the  Philadel- 
phia naval  asylum.  Jones  was  described  in  a sketch 
that  was  written  during  his  life  as  of  “ about  the 
middle  size,  of  an  active  mind  and  vigorous  make, 
and  an  excellent  constitution.” 

JONES,  James,  physician,  b.  in  Georgetown, 
D.  C\,  18  Nov.,  180? ; <1.  in  New  Orleans,  IjH.,  10 
Oct.,  1873.  Fie  was  graduated  at  Columbia  college, 
D.  C.,  in  1825,  and  in  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1828,  anil  practised  in  his  native 
>laee  till  1831,  when  he  removed  to  New  Orleans, 
iH..  was  editor  of  the  “ Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal ” of  that  city  in  1857-*9.  and  was  connected 
with  the  University  of  Louisiana,  from  1836  till 
his  death,  as  professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of 
women  and  children  in  1836-’9,  then  as  professor 
of  practical  medicine  till  1866,  and  afterward  in 
his  former  chair.  He  was  also  dean  of  the  faculty 
in  1841-2  and  1848-*9,  and  delivered  courses  of 
lectures  on  chemistry.  He  contributed  various  ar- 
ticles to  medical  journals. 

JONES,  James  Athearn,  author,  b.  in  Tisbury, 
Mass.,  4 June,  1790;  d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  Au- 
gust, 1853.  After  receiving  a common-school  edu- 
cation, he  made  several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies, 
subsequently  taught,  and  was  an  editor  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1826.  He  lived  in  England  in  1829-’31, 
and  edited  i>a|H*rs  in  Baltimore,  Md..  in  1846,  and 
Bulfalo,  N.  Y„  in  1851.  He  published  “Traditions 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  or  Tales  of  an  In- 
dian (’amp,”  with  etchings  by  W.  II.  Brooks  (3 
vols.,  London,  1820).  Many  of  the  legends  were 
obtained  from  the  author’s  nurse,  an  Indian  woman 
of  the  Gayhead  tribe  in  Massachusetts.  He  also 
wrote  “Letter  to  an  English  Gentleman  on  English 
Libels  of  America”  {Philadelphia,  1826);  “Haver- 
hill, or  Memoirs  of  an  Officer  in  the  Army  of 
Wolfe”  {3  vols.,  1831);  and  |>oems. 

JONES,  James  Chamberlain,  senator,  b.  in 
Davidson  county.  Tenn.,  20  April,  1809 ; d.  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  29  Oct.,  1859.  He  lost  his  father  in  in- 
fancy, and  spent  much  of  his  boyhrwal  in  working 
on  tne  plantation  of  his  guardian,  from  whose  li- 
brary ho  obtained  the  elements  of  an  English  edu- 
cation, also  attending  a country  school  at  intervals. 
After  reaching  his  majority  he  married,  and  settled 
on  a farm  in  Wilson  county,  Tenn.  He  was  in  the 
legislature  in  1837  and  1839,  a candidate  for  elector 
on  the  Harrison  and  Tyler  ticket  in  1840,  and  in 
1841  and  1843  was  elected  governor  of  the  state  by 
the  Whigs,  over  James  K.  Polk,  after  animated  per- 
sonal canvasses  by  the  two  candidates.  In  1848  he 
was  a delegate  to  the  National  Whig  convention, 
where  he  earnestly  advocated  the  nomination  of 
Henry  Clay,  but  he  subsequently  spoke  in  several 
states  in  support  of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor.  He  re- 
moved to  Memphis  in  1850,  and  in  1851 -*7  served 
in  the  U.  S.  senate,  afterward  retiring  to  private 
life.  He  was  a supporter  of  the  Kansas- Nebraska 
bill  in  1854,  and  was  afterward  identified  with  the 
Democratic  party.  He  was  often  called  “ Lean 
Jimmy  Jones  ” or  “ Bean-Pole.” 


JONES,  Janies  Kimbrough,  senator,  b.  in 
Marshall  county,  Miss.,  29  Sept..  1839.  llis  fuircnLs 
were  residents  of  Tennessee,  but  in  1848  removed 
to  a plantation  in  Dallas  county.  Ark.  James 
served  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  civil 
war,  and  then  engaged  in  planting  till  1873,  when 
he  began  to  practise  law  in  Dalton  county.  Ark. 
lie  was  a member  of  the  state  senate  in  1873-’7, 
and  its  president  in  the  last-named  year.  In 
1881 -’ft  he  was  a member  of  congress,  having  been 
elected  as  a Democrat,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
chosen  to  the  U.  S.  senate. 

JONES,  Joel,  jurist,  b.  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  25 
Oct,  1795;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  3 Feb.,  1860. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1817,  subsequently 
studied  law  at  Litchfield  and  New  Haven,  and  set- 
tled at  Easton,  Pa.,  where  he  practised  for  many 
years.  In  IKK)  he  was  appointed  a commissioner 
to  revise  the  civil  code  of  Pennsylvania.  He  be- 
came associate  judge  in  183ft,  and  afterward  pre- 
siding judge  of  the  Philadelphia  district  court,  was 
the  first  president  of  Girard  college  in  1847-*9,  and 
in  1849  mayor  of  Philadelphia.  He  took  an  active 
interest  in  theological  speculations  and  inquiries, 
and  was  ati  earnest  advocate  of  a literal  inter- 
pretation of  those  scriptures  which  predict  the 
second  coming  of  Christ.  He  is  the  author  of  “ Ke- 
! |K>rts  of  a Commission  to  Revise  the  Civil  Code 
of  Pennsylvania”;  “A  Manual  of  Pennsylvania 
liand  Law”;  “Notes  on  Scripture,  or  Jesus  and 
the  Coming  Glory”  (Philadelphia,  1860;  new  ed., 
1865);  “Knowledge  of  One  Another  in  the  Fu- 
ture State”;  and  “Outlines  of  a History  of  the 
j Court  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the 
| Popes,”  translated  from  the  French,  with  original 
notes,  and  he  also  edited  several  English  works  on 
prophecy. — His  brother,  Joseph  Huntington, 
clergyman,  b.  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  24  Aug.,  1797; 
d.  22  Dec.,  1868,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1817, 
and  for  a time  was  employed  as  a tutor  in  Bow- 
doin.  He  then  studied  at  Princeton  theological 
seminary,  and  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  29 
April,  1824.  He  preached  for  a time  at  Woodbury 
and  Backwoodtown,  N.  J..  and  in  1825  was  in- 
stalled as  futstor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  New 
[ Brunswick,  N.  J.,  remaining  there  till  1838,  when 
ho  liecame  pastor  of  the  Sixth  church,  Philadel- 
phia. From  1861  till  his  death  he  was  secretary  of 
the  relief  fund  for  disabled  ministers.  He  was  the 
author  of  “ Revival  of  Religion  ” (Philadelphia, 
1839);  “ Influence  of  Physical  Causes  on  Religious 
Experience”  (1846);  “ Life  of  Ashbel  Green,  I).  D.” 
(New  York,  18-19);  “Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the 
Rev.  Cornelius  C.  Cuvier.  I).  D.”  (1850);  and  other 
sermons,  reviews,  and  essays,  published  separately. 

JONES,  John,  surgeon,  b.  in  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  in 
1729;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  23  June,  1791.  He 
was  a son  of  Dr.  Evan  Jones  a Welsh  physician, 
who  came  to  this  country  in  1728.  He  was  edu- 
cated professionally  at  toe  medical  schools  and 
hospitals  of  London,  Paris,  Leyden,  and  Edin- 
[ burgh,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  most 
eminent  contemporary  professors.  On  his  n’t  urn, 
after  a long  sojourn  in  Europe,  he  settled  in  New 
York,  but  in  a few  years  was  obliged  to  revisit 
London  for  a brief  |>eriod  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  Dr.  Jones  was  professor  of  surgery  in 
, King’s  college  from  1767  till  1776.  and  one  of  the 
1 two  original  founders  of  the  New  York  hospital — 
Dr.  Samuel  Bald  being  the  other — in  1771.  He 
was  one  of  the  ablest  surgeons  of  his  time,  and 
especially  skilful  as  an  operator  in  cases  of  lithot- 
omy. He  left  New  York,  on  the  British  occupa- 
tion  of  the  city,  for  Philadelphia,  after  the  evacu- 
| ation  of  that  city  by  the  enemy,  and  there  spent 
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the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  his  new  home  he  was 
highly  esteemed,  holding  several  offices  of  trust 
and  importance  connected  with  his  profession. 
He  was  honored  by  the  confidence  und  friendship 
of  Washington  and  Franklin.  On  a critical  occa- 
sion ho  was  sent  for  to  attend  the  president  in 
New  Vork  in  1790,  and  in  the  same  year  attended 
Franklin  in  his  last  illness,  of  which  he  has  left  a 
detailed  and  interesting  account.  l>r.  Franklin 
remembered  him  in  his  will  as  among  his  personal 
friends.  Dr.  Jones  was  the  author  of  ” Plain  Re- 
marks upon  Wounds  and  Fractures,  designed  for 
the  Use  of  the  Young  Military  Surgeons  of  Amer- 
ica” (New  York,  1775;  new  eel.,  with  a memoir  by 
Dr.  James  Mease,  Philadelphia,  1795). 

JONES.  John.  vocalist,  b.  in  London,  England, 
in  1 TIM* ; d.  in  New  York  city,  2 Nov.,  1801.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Adclphi  theatre, 
London,  in  1810,  in  an  operetta,  “The  Conjurer.” 
In  1828  Jones  came  to  this  country,  where  he  first 
sang  in  public  at  Ni bio's  garden.  New  York  city, 
in  a musical  plav  entitled  “ Amateurs  and  Actors.” 
Soon  afterward  heap}>eared  at  the  Park  theatre  as 
Prince  Orlando  in  “The  Cabinet.”  In  1881  he 
was  engaged  for  a short  time  at  the  Chestnut 
street  theatre,  Philadelphia,  but  returned  to  New 
York  city  and  accepted  a j>crinanent  engagement 
at  the  Park  theatre,  which  lasted  for  many  years, 
interrupted  only  by  a brief  visit  to  Europe  in’ 1835. 
Having  partially  lost  his  voice,  Jones  retired  from 
the  stage  in  1844,  and  tiecame  a teacher  of  vocal 
music  in  the  eastern  states.  As  such  he  eventual- 
ly settled  in  New  York  citv,  where,  some  years  be- 
fore his  death,  he  hecametne  recipient  of  an  annu- 
ity from  a dramatic  benevolent  association.  Some 
o(  his  l>est  performances  wen*  the  lending  tenor 
characters  in  “ La  Dame  Blanche,”  “Norma,”  and 
“Cinderella.”  Among  the  songs  he  published  was 
“The  Mellow  Horn,”  which  was  very  popular. 

JONES.  John  B.,  author,  b.  in  tfaltimorc.  Md., 
in  1810.  He  was  for  manv  years  engaged  in  jour- 
nalism, and  in  1857  established  a weekly  paper  in 
Philadelphia  entitled  the  “Southern  Monitor.”  de- 
voted to  the  advwacv  of  southern  interests.  He  is 
the  author  of  “Books  of  Visions ” (Philadelphia, 
1847);  “ Rural  Sports,  a Poem”  (1848);  “The 
Western  Merchant  ” (1848) ; “ Wild  Western 

Scenes”  (1840) ; “The  Rival  Belles " (1852) ; “Ad- 
ventures of  Col.  Vanderbomb”  (1852);  “The  Mon- 
archist ” (1853);  “ Life  and  Adventures  of  a Coun- 
try Merchant  ” (1 854) : “ Freaks  of  Fort  une  ” (1854) ; 
and  a “ Rebel  War  Clerk’s  Diary  at  the  Confed- 
erate States  Capital  ” (1866). 

JONES,  John  Glancy,  lawyer,  b.  in  the  valley 
of  Conestoga  river.  Pa..  7 Oct..  181 1 : d.  in  Rend- 
ing. Pa.,  24  March.  1877.  He  studied  theology, 
but  left  it  for  law.  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  and 
pnutisod  successfully  at  Reading,  Pa.  He  was  for 
a time  deputy  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  except  for  part  of  the  33d  congress  was  a rep- 
resentative from  Pennsylvania  from  1850  till  1858, 
having  been  chosen  as  a Democrat.  He  served  on 
the  committee  on  claims  in  the  house  and  was  the 
author  of  the  bill  creating  the  court  of  claims.  In 
1856  he  was  a president  ial  elector,  and,  having  pre- 
viously declined  the  Berlin  mission,  was  appointed 
by  President  Bnchnnan  minister  to  Austria,  where 
he  served  from  1 Nov.,  1858.  till  14  Nov.,  18411. 

JONES,  John  Marshall.  soldier,  b.  in  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  26  July,  1820;  d.  in  Spottsvl  vnnia, 
Nil..  10  May,  1864.  He  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S. 
Military  academy  in  1841,  and  after  serving  on 
frt.ni i.-r  duty  was  assistant  Instructor  of  infantry 
tacsi.  < at  the  academy  from  1845  till  1852.  In 
1854-5  he  was  a member  of  the  bourd  to  revise 


| rifle  and  light  artillery  tactics,  and  on  3 March, 
1855,  he  was  promoted  captain.  He  was  then  in 
garrison  at  various  forts,  und  in  the  Utah  cxj»edi- 
tion  of  1858-’60,  and  on  27  May,  1861,  resigned  and 
entered  the  Confederate  army.  He  was  up|>ointed 
colonel  of  a Virginia  regiment,  and  in  1803  pro- 
moted brigadier-general  and  given  a command  in 
Gen.  I/ongstrect’s  corps.  He  was  severely  wounded 
at  Gettysburg,  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Knox- 
ville, Tonn.,  and  in  the  operations  from  the  Wil- 
derness to  SiK>ttsylvania  where  he  was  killed. 

JONES,  John  Mather,  journalist,  b.  in  Bangor, 
North  Wales,  9 June,  1826;  d.  in  Utica,  N.  Y„  21 
Dec.,  1874.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  place, 
came  to  this  country  in  1849,  and,  after  enguging 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  made  a voyage  around  the 
world  for  his  health,  acting  as  purser  of  a ship  of 
which  his  brother-in-law  was  captain.  After  the 
close  of  the  civil  war  he  founded  the  Welsh  town 
I of  New  Cambria,  Mo.,  and  in  1869,  with  James  A. 

I Whittaker,  he  bought  a largo  tract  of  land  in 
Osage  county,  Kan.,  where  he  founded  the  town  of 
Avonia.  From  1805  till  his  death  he  was  proprie- 
tor and  publisher  of  “ Y Drych  ” (“The  Mirror”), 
the  oldest  Welsh  newspaper  iu  the  United  States, 
and  in  this  place  he  exercised  much  influence  over 
his  countrymen.  Mr.  Jones  was  an  earnest  Aboli- 
tionist and  a Republican  in  politics,  but  never 
sought  nor  held  any  offh*e.  He  published  a “ His- 
tory of  the  Rebellion  ”in  Welsh  (Utica,  N.  Y.,  I860). 

JONES.  John  Paul,  naval  officer,  b.  in  Kirk- 
l*ean,  Scotland,  6 July,  1747 ; d,  in  Paris,  18  July, 
1792.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Paul,  gardener  at 
Arbigland.  The  name  Jones  was  assumed  alxmt 
1773.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  went  to  sea,  sailing 
from  Whiteha- 
ven ami  visit- 
ing a brother, 
in  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  on 
his  first  voyage. 

While  under 
twenty  he  serv- 
ed as  mate  in 
two  vessels  that 
were  engaged  in 
the  slave-trade, 
hut  leaving  this 
traffic  in  dis- 
gust, he  sailed 
for  England  as 
a passenger. 

The  death  of 
two  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  brig 
left  him  the  on- 
ly navigator  on 
board,  and  he 
took  charge  and  brought  her  into  port.  Her 
Scotch  owners  then  employed  him  as  master,  and 
he  made  two  voyages  to  the  West  Indies.  In  1770 
a charge  of  cruelty  to  one  of  his  crew  was  made 
ngninst  him  at  Tobago,  and.  although  it  was  dis- 
missed as  frivolous,  the  man's  death  a few  weeks 
later  caused  it  to  lie  revived.  Jones  was  not  ar- 
restee!, but  the  affair  caused  him  much  annoyance, 
and  made  him  anxious  to  prove  his  innocence  at 
home,  for  which  purpose  he  sent  affidavits  to  his 
family.  The  brother  in  Virginia  died  in  1773,  and 
Jones  took  charge  of  his  estate,  proposing  to  set- 
tle at  Fredericksburg.  Ho  now  added  the  natno 
of  Jones  to  his  signature  for  reasons  which  are  un- 
known. He  continued  to  correspond  with  his 
family,  and  to  give  his  original  name  too  much 
prominence  for  concealment.  When  congress  do- 
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eiiled  in  1775  to  oouip  a navy '*  for  the  defence  of  J pis”  struck  her  flap  at  half-past  ten  at  night 
American  liberty,  Jones  was  named  a*  the  senior  Each  ship  had  nearly  half  her  men  killed  or 
1st  lieutenant.  Ho  sailed  from  Delaware  river  in  wounded.  C'apt  Pearson,  of  the  “Serapis,"  re- 
t lie  “ Alfred  ” in  February.  1776,  to  attack  New  ported  that  on  going  on  Wiard  the  “1km  Homme 
Providence.  The  expedition  returned  in  April.  Richard  "he  “found  her  in  the  greatest  distress, 
and  Jones  was  placed  in  command  of  the  sloop  her  counters  and  quarter  driven  in,  all  her  lower- 
*'  Providence.”  He  cruised  for  six  weeks,  captur-  deck  guns  dismounted,  on  fire  in  two  places,  and 
ing  sixteen  prizes,  and  doing  some  damage  on  the  six  or  seven  feet  of  water  in  the  hold.”  She  had 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  Much  address  was  required  to  be  abandoned,  and  sank  the  next  morning.  The 
to  escape  from  vessels  of  superior  force,  as  his  “ Alliance,"  commanded  by  Landais.  fired  indis- 
sloop  was  armed  only  with  four- pounders.  He  criminate  broadsides  of  grape  at  both  the  contond- 
was  then  given  the  “Alfred,"  and  made  another  ing  ships,  killing  several  of  the  “ Richard's  ” crew, 
successful  cruise  to  the  northward.  Jones  felt  The  “Countess  of  Scarborough  **  was  taken  by  the 
that  he  was  not  treated  justly  when  congress  un-  “Pallas.”  the  only  other  ship  engage*!.  Franklin 
dertook  to  establish  the  rank  of  naval  officers,  and  1 commended  **  the  sturdy,  cool,  and  determined 
his  strenuous  remonstrance  to  the  marine  tniard  bravery  ” which  Jones  displayed  in  this  action,  and 
was  somewhat  arrogant  in  tone.  In  March,  1777,  the  victor  was  received  with  enthusiasm  in  France, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the*4  Ranger,”  The  king  gave  Jones  a gold  sword  and  the  order 
and  sailed  in  her  for  France  in  November.  The  of  merit.  He  also  received  the  thanks  of  congress 
American  commissioners  at  the  French  court  gave  and  was  designated  by  a unanimous  vote  to  cora- 
him  authority  to  “distress  the  enemies  of  the  mand  the  ship  of  the  line  that  was  then  building. 
United  States  by  sea  or  land,"  and.  accordingly,  he  It  was  proposed  to  create  the  grade  of  rear-admi- 
sailed  from  Brest,  10  April.  1779,  took  prizes  in  ral  for  him,  and  he  was  considered  “ the  principal 
8t.  George’s  channel,  and  landed  at  Whitehaven,  hope  of  our  future  efforts  on  the  ocean/*  as  Jefferson 
where  he  tried  to  bum  the  shipping  with  a view  | styled  him  in  1788.  But  he  had  no  further  op- 
to cutting  off  the  supply  of  coal  for  Ireland,  portunity  for  active  service  under  the  American 
He  also  attempted  to  capture  the  Karl  of  Selkirk,  flag.  After  visiting  Denmark  on  public  business, 
Off  Carrfokf ergtlS  he  fell  in  with  the  “ Drake,"  a he  entered  the  Russian  service  in  1788  with  the 
British  man-of-war  of  20  guns,  which  he  captured  rank  of  rear-admiral,  reserving  the  right  to  return 
after  a close  action  lasting  more  than  an  hour.  The  to  the  orders  of  congress  when  he  should  lie  called 
“ Drake"  lost  42  men,  including  her  c-Aptain  and  upon  to  do  so.  During  a campaign  against  the 
lieutenant,  and  was  l>adly  cut  up.  while  the  “ Ran-  Turks  in  the  “ Liman  " he  displayed  his  customary 
ger*s  ” loss  was  small.  Jones  returned  to  Brest  skill  and  energy.  Disappointed  in  his  hope  of  at- 
with  his  prizes,  after  a cruise  of  28  days,  which  taining  an  independent  command,  and  baffled  by 
his  boldness,  nautical  skill,  and  local  knowledge  ! intrigue,  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  w’as  grant- 
had  rendered  very  effective,  Jones  spent  more  ed  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence,  ana  returned  to 
than  a year  in  trying  to  raise  a force  lor  further  Paris  in  broken  health.  In  1792  an  appointment 
operations,  and  met  with  many  disappointments,  as  commissioner  and  consul  of  the  United  States 
but  got  to  sea  again  on  14  Aug..  1779,  with  a at  Algiers  was  sent  out,  but  he  died  before  reeeiv- 
squadron  of  four  vessels.  His  own  ship  was  an  i ing  it.  The  National  convention  sent  a depula- 
old  Indiaman  which  he  named  the  “Ron  Homme  i tion  to  attend  his  funeral.  Numerous  apocryphal 
Richard."  To  her  battery  of  twelve-pounders  he  narratives  of  his  life  appeared  in  England  and 
added  six  eighteens,  in  ports  cut  in  the  gun-room.  1 France,  and  these  legends,  and  a variety  of  prej ti- 
ll is  officers  were  Americans  without  experience  in  dices,  have  obscured  the  facta  of  his  career.  Eng- 
naval  duties,  and  his  crew  was  a motley  assem-  lish  writers  denounced  him  as  a pirate  for  a gen- 
blage.  The  other  vessels  were  commanded  by  oration  after  his  death,  and  still  call  him  an 
Frenchmen,  though  all  were  under  the  American  adventurer.  He  would  have  resented  either  of 
flag.  A daring  scheme  to  seize  the  shipping  ami  these  epithets.  In  1779  John  Adams  thought  him 
exact  a ransom  at  Leith  was  frustrated  by  a gale,  “ambitious  and  intriguing,”  and  in  1813  referred 
which  drove  him  out  of  the  Forth.  At  last,  on  to  him  as  a “ foreigner  of  the  south,  arrogating  to 
23  Sept.,  he  sighted  a fleet  of  40  British  merchant-  himself  merit  that  belongs  to  New  England  sail- 
men  returning  from  the  Baltic,  under  convoy  of  am.”  On  the  other  hand,ne  seems  to  have  retained 
the  “Serapis,  44  guns,  and  the  “Countess  of  Scar-  I the  respect  of  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  Robert  Mor- 
borough,”  28  guns,  lie  made  signal  for  a general  ris,  after  a long  acquaintance.  His  devotion  to 
chase,  but  most  of  the  merchantmen  ran  in  shore  the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  as  unquestionable 
and  anchored  under  the  guns  of  Scarborough  eas-  as  his  daring,  lie  declared  that.  America  had  been 
tie.  At  seven  in  the  evening  the  “Bon  Homme  “ the  oountrv  of  his  fond  election  since  the  age  of 
Richard"  closed  with  the  “Serapis,”  and  began  thirteen.”  His  zeal  for  glory  may  have  been  al- 
one of  the  most  desperate  conflicts  on  record,  laved  by  a strain  of  restless  vanity  like  that  of 
After  a few  broadsides  they  fouled  and  lay  side  by  other  great  seamen,  but  his  conceptions  of  naval 
side  until  the  fight  was  over.  The  “Serapis”  let  I strategy  and  his  appreciation  of  the  value  of  in- 
go  an  anchor  to  swing  clear,  but  Jones  lashed  the  i tellectual  culture  for  naval  officers  are  far  in  ad- 
two  ships  together  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  vance  of  his  age  and  profession.  He  left  letters 
advantage  of  his  superior  battery  and  sail  power,  j which  are  able  and  interesting,  in  spite  of  their 
and  to  prevent  his  retreat.  Two  of  the  “ Rich-  florid  style  and  passionate  assertion  of  his  claims. 
ard*s  ” eighteens  hail  burst  at  the  first  fire,  blow-  He  was  always  Kind  to  his  relatives  in  Scotland, 
ing  up  the  deck  and  many  of  their  crews.  The  I Jones  was  of  medium  height,  active,  but  quiet  in 
fire  of  the  “Serapis"  silenced  her  opponent’s  main-  manner,  with  a soft  voice  and  a keen  eye.  James 
deck  battery,  and  crashed  through  her  sides.  Fenimore  Cooper  made  use  of  some  of  the  inei- 
Jones  kept  on  fighting  with  a few  light  guns  on  dents  of  Jones  s career  in  his  novel  “The  Pilot.” 
the  spar-deck,  and  musketry  in  the  tops.  A band-  1 His  life  has  been  written  by  John  H.  Sherbourue 
grenade  that  was  dropped  from  the  main-yard  of  I (New  York  and  London,  1825  ; 2d  ed..  New  York, 
the  “ Richard”  down  a hatchway  in  the  “Serapis”  1851);  Janette  Taylor  “from  letters,  etc.,  in  the 
caused  a terrible  explosion  on  the  lower  deck,  possession"  of  the  author  (1830);  Alexander  S. 
Jones  drove  back  a hoarding  party,  and  the  “Sera-  Mackenzie  (2  vols..  1841);  and  William  Gilmore 
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Simms  (1845);  James  Hamilton  (1848).  See  also 
“ Paul  Jones,  der  kOhne  Seemann  ” (Leipsic,  182#). 

JONES,  John  Pereival,  senator,  b.  in  Hay. 
Brecon  co.,  Wales,  in  1830.  Before  he  was  a year 
old  his  parents  came  with  him  to  the  United  States 
and  settled  in  northern  Ohio.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  in  Cleveland  for  a few  years,  and  in 
1849  went  to  California  and  engaged  in  mining 
and  farming  in  Tuolumne  county.  Subseauently 
he  was  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  was  several  times 
its  representative  in  the  legislature.  In  1887  he 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  lieutenant- 
governor  of  California,  and  the  same  year  went  to 
Nevada,  where  he  engaged  in  mining  and  became 
wealthy.  He  succeeded  James  Nye  as  IT.  S.  sena- 
tor from  Nevada,  took  his  seat,  4 March,  1873,  and 
has  l>een  twice  re-elected.  His  term  of  service  will 
expire  on  3 March,  1891.  He  made  a notable 
speech  on  the  inflation  bill  in  1874. 

JONES,  John  Pringle,  jurist,  b.  near  Newton. 
Berks  co..  Pa.,  in  1812;  d.  in  London,  England,  10 
March,  1874.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton 
in  1831,  studied  law.  and  was  admitted  to  the  t»ar 
of  Philadelphia  in  1834,  afterward  settling  in  prac- 
tice in  Heading,  Pa.  He  was  appointed  in  1839 
deputy  attorney-general  for  Berks  county,  and  on 
15  March,  1847,  presiding  judge  of  the  3d  judicial 
district.  Under  the  elective  judiciary  system  of 
1851  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Berks  county 
courts  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  he  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
In  1807,  on  the  death  of  Judge  Maynard,  of  the 
3d  judicial  district.  Judge  Jones  was  appointed 
his  successor  for  the  unexpired  term.  In  1872  he 
travelled  in  Europe,  and  was  on  his  way  home 
when  he  died.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Eulogy  on 
A.  I^aussat  ” (Philadelphia,  1834);  and  volumes  xi. 
and  xii.  of  “ Pennsylvania  State  Reports”  (1850-'2). 

JONES,  John  Sills,  soldier,  h.  in  Champaign 
county.  Ohio,  12  Feb.,  1830.  lie  was  graduated  at 
Ohio  Wesleyan  university  in  1855,  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  ill  1857.  He  was  elected 

KMecuting  attorney  for  Delaware  county  in  1860, 
t resigned  in  1801,  and  enlisted  as  a private  in 
the  National  army.  He  served  with  distinction 
throughout  the  war,  rising  to  the  colonelcy  of  the 
174th  Ohio  regiment,  and  on  27  June,  1805,  he  was 
brevetted  brigadier  - general  of  volunteers.  In 
1806  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  and 
was  prosecuting  attorney  of  Delaware  county, 
1866- 1 1.  when  he  declined  renomination.  lie  was 
a meinlMT  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Obit* 
soldiers’  and  sailors’  orphans’  home  from  1870  till 
1874,  and  was  a trustee  of  Wesleyan  female  college 
at  Delaware  from  1865  till  1875.  He  was  a presi- 
dential elector  in  1872,  and  was  afterward  elected 
to  congress  as  a Republican,  serving  from  15  Oct., 
1877,  till  4 March,  1870.  He  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  of  Ohio  in  1879.  re-elected  in 
1881,  and  was  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee 
of  tho  house.  He  liecumc  a trustee  of  the  Ohio 
soldiers’  and  sailors’  orphan  home  in  1887. 

JONES,  John  Tavlor,  missionary.!),  in  New 
Ipswich.  N.  H.,  10  July,  1802;  d.  in  Bangkok. 
Siam.  13  1861.  He  was  graduated  at  Am- 

herst in  1825.  st  ml  its!  theology  at  Andover  and 
Newton  seminaries,  and  was  ordained  a Baptist 
missionary  to  Burinah  on  28  July,  1830.  Having 
first  acouired  the  Taling  and  Siamese  languages, 
he  left  Burinah  for  Siam,  and  reached  Bangkok  in 
April,  1833.  He  visited  the  United  States  twin 
subsequently,  and  was  eminently  successful  as  a 
missionary.  Columbian  college  gave  him  the  dc- 
*"eo  "f  l>.  1*  *n  1850.  Dr.  Jones  published  trai  l' 
Brief  Grammatical  Notices  <>( 


the  Siamese  Language”  (1842);  and  a Siamese 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  (1843). 

JONES,  John  Winston.  member  of  congress, 
b.  in  Chesterfield,  Va.,  22  Nov..  1791;  d.  29  Jan., 
1848.  He  was  graduated  at  William  and  Mary  in 
1803,  and  was  elected  a representative  from  Vir- 
ginia in  congress,  serving  oy  successive  elections 
from  7 Dec.,  1835,  till  3 March,  1845,  when  he  de- 
clined another  re-election,  lie  was  speaker  of  the 
house  during  his  last  term. 

JONES,  John  W „ phy  sician,  b.  in  Montgomery 
county,  Md.,  14  April,  1806;  d.  in  Atlanta,  Ga, 
in  1872.  When  a boy  he  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Kentucky.  He  was  graduated  in  medicine  at 
Jefferson  college,  Philadelphia,  sul»sequcntly  prac- 
tised in  Griffin.  Ga.,  and,  after  becoming  n mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  was  elected  a representative 
in  congress,  and  served  from  6 Doc.,  1847,  till  3 
March,  1849.  He  afterward  removed  to  Alabama 
and  engaged  in  planting,  but  returned  to  Georgia 
and  was  a professor  in  the  State  medical  college. 

JONES.  Joseph,  member  of  the  Continental 
congress,  b.  in  Virginia  in  1727 ; d.  there,  28  Oct., 
1805.  He  was  a member  of  the  house  of  burgesses 
from  King  George  county,  served  on  the  committee 
of  safety  in  1775  and  in  the  convention  of  1776, 
and  represented  Virginia  in  the  Continental  con- 
gress in  1778-’9  and  1780- ’3.  nc  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  general  court  on  23  Jan.,  1778,  hut  re- 
signed in  October,  1779.  He  was  reappointed  to  the 
same  court,  19  Nov.,  1789,  was  a member  of  the 
convention  of  1788,  and  a major-general  of  Virginia 
militia.  He  was  a friend  of  Washington,  and  had 
a correspondence  with  him  relative  to  the  limita- 
tion of  the  power  of  congress  by  the  several  states 
in  1780.  In  June,  1783,  a proposition  had  been 
made  in  the  Virginia  legislature  to  revoke  the  re- 
lease to  the  United  States  of  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  river,  but  through  the  opposition 
of  Mr.  Jones  it  was  rejected,  and  the  legislature 
was  induced  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  congress. 
— His  sister,  Elizabeth,  married  Snence  Monroe, 
and  became  the  mother  of  James  Monroe,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

JONES,  Joseph  Seauell.  author,  b.  probably 
in  North  Carolina  about  1811;  d.  in  1855.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  Harvard  law-school  in  1833, 
and  was  the  author  of  “ A Defence  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary History  of  North  Carolina"  (1834),  and 
"Memorials  of  North  Carolina”  (1838). 

JONES,  Joseph  Stevens,  play- writer,  b.  in 
1811 ; d.  ill  Boston,  Mass.,  30  Dei*.,  1877.  Early  in 
life  he  became  an  actor,  and  was  at  different  times 
proprietor  and  manager  of  the  Old  National,  Tro- 
inont,  and  other  theatres  in  Boston.  In  1843  he 
was  graduated  at  the  Harvard  medical-school,  and 
field  the  place  of  city  physician  for  several  years. 
He  wrote  about  200  plays;  the  most  popular 
among  them  were  "Solon  Shingle,”  "Eugene 
Aram,”  “The  Liberty  Tree,”  "The  Fire  Warrior,” 
"The  Siege  of  Boston,”  "Moll  Pitcher,”  "Stephen 
Burroughs,”  “The  Carpenter  of  Rouen,”  wit ii  its 
sequel  in  "The  Surgeon  of  Paris,  or  the  Mask  of 
the  Huguenots."  “Job  and  Jacob  Gray,”  "The 
Last  Dollar.”  “ The  People’s  Lawyer,”  “The  Sons 
of  the  Cape,"  "Zofara,  "Captain  Lascar,”  and 
"Paul  Revere.”  “The  Silver  Spoon,”  in  which 
William  Warren,  of  the  Boston  museum,  made  his 
great  success  as  Jefferson  Scattering  Batkins,  was 
revived  at  that  theatre  through  many  seasons. 
He  also  dramatizwl  "The  Three  Experiments  of 
Living,”  by  Mrs.  Hannah  F.  Lee. 

JONES,  l.eonard  Augustus,  author,  h.  in 
Templeton,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  13  Jan..  1832. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1855,  and  ut  the 
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Harvard  law-school  in  1858,  and  ban  since  prac- 
tised in  Boston.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  “Ameri- 
can Law  Review,”  has  written  extensively  for  lit- 
erary periodicals,  and  is  the  author  of  “ A Trea- 
tise on  the  Law  of  Mortgages  of  Real  Property  ” 
(2  vnls.,  Boston,  1878);  “A  Treatise  on  the  I*aw 
of  Railroads  and  Other  Corporate  Securities  ” 
(1879) ; “ A Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Mortgages  of 
Personal  Property”  (1881);  M Pledges,  including 
Collateral  Securities”  (1888);  “Forms  in  Convey- 
ancing” (1886);  and  “An  Index  to  Legal  Periodi- 
cal Literature”  (1887). 

JONES,  Llewellyn,  Anglican  bishop,  b.  in  Liv- 
erpool, England,  11  Oct.,  1840.  He  was  educated  i 
at  Harrow  and  at  Trinity  college.  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1862.  He  was  curate  I 
of  Bromsgrove,  Worcestershire,  from  1864  till  1874. 
when  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Little  Hereford, 
near  Tenbury.  lie  was  nominated  by  the  crown  to 
the  sec  of  'Newfoundland,  and  was  consecrated 
bishop  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  1 May,  1878.  In 
1871*  ne  accepted  the  episcopal  superintendence  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Bermuda,  and  has  since 
visited  the  island  every  alternate  winter. 

JONES,  Noble  Wimberly,  patriot.,  b.  near 
London,  England,  in  1724;  d.  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  9 
Jan.,  1805b  lb*  was  the  son  of  Ur.  Noble  Jones, an 
early  settler  of  Georgia,  who  was  treasurer  of  the 
province  and  a councillor  of  state.  The  son  was 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  Savannah  from  1748  till  1756.  At  an  early 
age  he  held  a military  com  mission,  and  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  assembly  in  1761  and  subsequently,  and 
served  frequently  as  speaker.  He  was  an  active 
patriot  in  1774,  corresponding  with  Franklin,  who 
was  then  in  England.  He  was  speaker  of  the 
first  Georgia  legislature,  and  a delegate  to  the  Con- 
tinental congress  from  1775  till  1776,  and  from 
1781  till  1788.  He  lost  a son  at  the  capture  of  Sa- 
vannah in  1778.  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  fall  of 
Charleston  in  1780,  and  carried  to  St.  Augustine. 
Dr.  Jones  was  exchanged  in  July,  1781,  and  prac- 
tised medicine  in  Philadelphia  until  December, 
1782,  when  he  returned  to  Georgia,  and  again  served 
in  the  assembly.  He  practised  in  Charleston  from 
1785  till  1788.  after  which  he  lived  in  Savannah. 
He  was  president  of  the  convention  that  revised 
the  state  constitution  in  1795. 

JONES.  Rebecca,  Quaker  preacher,  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa,  8 July.  1739;  d.  there,  15  April,  1818. 
From  an  early  age  she  frequented  Quaker  meetings, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  her  mother,  and. 
wishing  to  join  the  society,  she  made  application 
to  Catharine  Payton,  of  Worcestershire,  England, 
who  had  come  to  visit  the  Friends  in  this  country 
in  1754.  She  was  admitted  into  the  ministry  on 
12  May,  1760.  at  the  monthly  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  1784  she  went  to  England  on  a relig- 
ious visit,  returning  in  1788.  In  1799  she  visited 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  New  England,  and  before 
returning  to  Philadelphia  went  to  Canada  and 
preached  in  Kingston  to  a large  assemblage, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  chief  justice. 

JONES,  Roger,  soldier,  b.  in  Westmoreland 
county,  Va,  in  1789:  d.  in  Washington,  D.  (\,  15 
July.  1852.  lie  was  appointed  2d  lieutenant  of 
marines  on  29  Jan.,  1809.  and  on  12  July.  1812.  was 
transferred  to  the  artillery,  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. He  received  the  brevet  of  major  for  services 
in  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and  Lundy’s  Lane,  and 
lieutenant-colonel  f«»r  gallantry  in  the  sortie  from 
Fort  Erie.  On  10  Aug.,  1818,  he  was  appointed 
adjutant-general,  with  tin*  rank  of  colonel,  and  on 
17  Sept.,  1824,  was  brevet  led  colonel.  On  7 March. 
1825,  he  was  upp  anted  adjutant -general  of  the 


army,  which  post  he  held  till  his  death.  He  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general  in  June.  1839,  and  ma- 
jor-general in  May,  1848. — His  brother,  Thomas 
ap  Catenby,  naval  officer,  b.  in  Virginia  in  1789; 
d.  in  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  30  May,  1858,  entered  the 
navy  on  22  Nov.,  1805,  and  became  lieutenant.  24 
May,  1812.  commander.  28  March.  1820.  and  cap- 
tain, 11  Man'll,  1829.  From  1808  till  1812  he  was 
engaged  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  suppressing  piracy,  smuggling,  and  the 
slave-trade.  When  the  British  naval  expedition 
against  New  Orleans  entered  Lake  Borgnc  in  1814. 
he  endeavored  to  intercept  forty  British  boats  with 
his  small  flotilla.  Although  wounded  and  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  his  conduct  was  much  praised. 
He  commanded  the  Pacific  squadron  in  1842,  and 
took  possession  of  Monterey  on  receiving  the  erro- 
| neous  information  that  war  existed  between  the 
I United  States  and  Mexico,  for  which  he  was  tem- 
porarily suspended  from  the  service. 

JOSHES,  Samuel,  soldier,  b.  in  Virginia  in  1820; 
d.  in  Bedford  Springs,  Va..  31  July,  1887.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  July, 
j 1841.  and  assigned  to  the  1st  artillery.  After 
! serving  on  garrison  duty,  ho  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  instructor  of  tactics, 
holding  these  offices  from  1846  till  1851.  He  was 
promoted  1st  lieutenant  in  1847,  and  captain  in 
1858,  when  he  served  on  frontier  duty  in  Texas, 
lie  was  assistant  to  the  judge-advocate  of  the  army 
in  Washington.  D.  C.,  from  1858  till  1861.  when  he 
resigned  his  commission  to  enter  the  Confederate 
army  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  So«in  afterward  he 
became  brigadier-general,  and  in  1863  he  was  ap- 
]h tinted  to  command  a division  with  the  rank  of 
major-general.  He  commanded  the  Confederate 
forces  in  West  Virginia  till  1864.  when  he  brought 
his  troops  to  re-enforce  Gen.  I**c’s  army  on  Rapi- 
dan  river.  After  the  war  he  engaged  in  farming 
1 in  Mattoax,  Va.,  hut  removed  to  Washington  iu 
i 1880,  and  obtained  a clerkship  in  the  War  depart- 
ment. which  he  retained  until  his  death. 

JONES.  Samuel  Porter,  clergyman,  K in 
Chambers  county,  Ala.,  16tX*t..  1847.  lie  went  with 
his  father  to  live  in  Uartersville.  Ga.,  in  1859,  and 
after  the  civil  war  studied  under  various  tutors, 
hut  was  unable  to  take  a collegiate  course  on  ac- 
count of  feeble  health.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Iwir  in  1869,  and  married  one  month  afterward, 
but  his  private  and  professional  life  was  a failure 
<»n  account  of  his  passion  for  drink.  After  his 
father’s  death  in  1872  he  made  a profession  of  re- 
ligion, and  in  one  week  from  that  time  preached 
his  first  sermon,  entering  the  North  Georgia  an- 
nual conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
south,  in  the  same  year.  From  the  first  his  suc- 
cess as  a revivalist  was  remarkable.  He  was  fre- 
quently called  to  other  places,  preaching  during 
| the  flrct  eight  veurs  of  his  ministry  about  400  ser- 
mons a year.  In  1881  he  was  am*  tinted  agent  of 
the  Decatur  orphans’  home,  and  since  that  time 
has  given  his  services  to  revival  work  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  United  States.  Several  coUeetioiis  of 
his  sermons,  made  up  from  the  notes  of  short- 
hand reporters,  have  been  published.  They  in- 
clude “Sam  Jones’s  Sermons”  (Nashville,  1885); 
“The  Music  Hall  Series”  (Cincinnati.  1886>:  and 
“Quit  Your  Meanness"  revised  edition, 

entitled  “Sam  Jones’s  Own  Book " (1887). 

JONES.  Seaborn,  lawyer,  b.  in  Augusta  Ga. 
in  17S8:  d.  in  Columbus,  Ga,  in  1874.  He  entered 
Princeton,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  before  gradu- 
ation on  account  of  his  father's  failure  in  business. 
He  then  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  lar 
by  special  act  of  the  legislature.  He  became  so- 
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licitor-general  of  Georgia  in  1823,  and  was  after- 
ward electinl  to  congress  as  a Democrat,  serving 
from  1833  till  1835,  and  again  from  1845  till  1847. 
Among  his  treasures  was  a cane  made  from  the 
tiinlier  of  the  frigate  “Constitution,”  presented  to 
hirn  bv  his  friend  Com.  Isaac  Hull. 

JONES.  Thomas,  soldier,  b.  inStmlwne,  Ulster 
on.,  Ireland,  alxmt  16(15:  d.  in  Fort  Neck,  (Queens 
no..  L.  1.,  13  Dec..  1713.  His  family  were  origi-  I 
nolly  from  North  Wales.  Taking  part  in  the  civil 
war  on  the  side  of  James  II..  he  participated  in  the  | 
battles  of  the  Boyne  in  HUM),  of  Aghrim  in  1601, 
and  in  the  siege  and  capitulation  of  Limerick  in 
1691.  Escaping  to  France,  he  embarked  early  in 
1692  under  one  of  the  numerous  letters  of  marque 
to  participate  in  the  Kcvolution,  and  was  present 
at  the  great  earthquake  of  Jamaica,  7 Julv,  1692. 
and  in  that  year  came  to  Long  Island,  ife  mar- 
ried Freelove,  daughter  of  Thomas  Townsend, 
who  presented  him  with  a tract  of  land  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Massnpcqua  river  with  the 
Great  South  bar.  By  subsequent  purchases  from 
the  Indians  and  neighboring  owners,  he  acquired 
an  estate  of  6,000  acres,  and  in  1696  built,  near 
the  river,  the  first  brick  house  in  that  part  of  the 
island.  On  2 March,  1699.  lie  was  admitted  by 
de*sl  an  associate  freeholder  under  the  Oyster  Bay 
patent  of  1(177.  On  20  Oct.,  1702.  he  was  commis- 
sioned captain  of  militia  in  Queens  county  by  Gov. 
Comburv.  On  14  Oct.,  1704,  he  was  apfiointed 
high  sheriff  of  Queens  county,  and  on  3 April, 
1706,  he  was  made  major  of  the  Queens  county 
regiment.  He  received  the  commission  of  “ran- 
ger-general of  the  island  of  Nassau  ” (then  the 
legal  name  of  Long  Island)  from  Gov.  Hunter 
on  4 Sept..  1710.  which  office  gave  him  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  whale  and  other  fisheries  from  the 
sh< ires  of  the  island,  his  jurisdiction  ranging  around 
the  coast  from  Little  Neck  hay  to  Jamaica  bay, 
and  over  all  ungranted  lands  within  its  limits. 
He  held  this  office  until  his  death. — His  son, 
David,  jurist,  b.  in  Fort  Neck,  L.  I..  16  Sept.. 
1699;  d.  there.  11  Oct.,  1775.  received  an  excellent 
private  education  and  studied  law,  and  practised 
in  New  York  city.  He  was  appointed  judge  of 
Queens  county  in  1734.  and  in  1737  was  elected 
to  the  colonial  assembly,  where  he  remained  till 
1758,  serving  as  speaker  for  thirteen  years.  From 
1758  till  1773  he  was  a judge  of  the  supreme  court. 
—His  son.  Thomas,  jurist,  b.  in  Fort  Neck,  L.  I„ 
30  April.  1731  : d.  in  Iloddesdori,  England,  25 
July,  1792,  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1750,  studied 
law.  was  licensed  in  1755,  and  began  his  practice  in 
New  York.  In  1757  ho  was  appointed  clerk  of 
Queens  county  courts,  and  for  many  years  he  was 
the  attorney  for  the  governors  of  King’s  college,  of 
which  body  he  was  a member,  and  also  attorney 
f"r  the  corporation  of  New  York  city.  In  1769  ho 
• in**  recorder  of  the  city,  which  office  he  held 
1773.  when  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  su- 
• • urt  in  place  of  nis  father,  serving  until 
f the  Revolutionary  war,  and  held  the 
under  the  crown  at  White  Plains  in 
' Mi  27  June,  1776.  he  was  arrested  at 
• niied  party  by  order  of  a commit* 
Provineial  congress  on  a charge 
‘haflBmnum*  of  the  committee 
old  be  considered  a friend 
brought  to  New 
■*g  his  parole  to  ai>- 
On  11  Aug.  he 
‘aken  to  New 
board  of  offi- 
J roid.  He  was 

T u-r,  remaining 
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there  under  the  charge  of  disaffection  until  De- 
cember,  when  he  signed  a second  parole  and  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Fort  Neck.  On  6 Nov., 
1779,  his  house  was  suddenly  entered  and  robbed 
by  a party  of  Whigs. under  the  command  of  (.’apt, 
Daniel  Hawley,  of  Connecticut,  who  seized  Jones, 
though  under  parole,  and  carried  him  to  Connec- 
ticut, in  order  to  effect  an  exchange  for  Gen. 
Gold  Selleck  Silliman,  who  had  been  captured  six 
months  la-fore  in  his  house  in  Fairfield.  Neither 
had  any  personal  con- 
nection with  the  seiz- 
ure, nor  did  it  alter 
their  friendship  which 
had  been  formed  in 
Yale.  In  April,  1780, 
they  wen*  exchanged. 

While  in  Connecticut 
Judge  Jones’s  health 
failed  owing  to  inju- 
ries received  on  being 
thrown  from  a sleigh. 

In  1781  Judge  Jones 
sold  his  stock  at  auc- 
tion. and  went  to  Eng- 
land with  his  family. 

After  living  in  Hath 
for  his  health  for  three 
years,  he  retinal  to 
Hoddesdon  in  Hert- 
fordshire. The  negotia- 
tion of  peace  in  1782  prevented  his  return,  as  he 
wa**  included  in  the  New  York  act  of  attainder,  by 
which  his  life  was  i/mo  facto  forfeited  and  his  estate 
confiscated.  He  married  Anne  do  Lancer,  daugh- 
ter of  James  do  Iauicoy.  chief  justice  and  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  New  York.  She  received  about 
two  acres  of  laud  from  her  brother  James,  between 
the  Bowery  and  the  East  river,  upon  which  site 
Jones  erected  a large  house,  surrounded  with  gar- 
dens. He  named  it  “ Mount  Pitt."  and  it  remained 
standing  tilt  the  close  of  the  last  century.  When 
Gen.  Charles  Lee  built  fortifications  around  New 
York  in  1776,  he  made  this  point  the  site  of  a large 
redoubt,  which  was  (-ailed  Jones’s  Hill  Fort.  The 
accompanying  illustration  of  Fort  Neck  house 
represents  his  spacious  residence,  which  is  still 
(1887)  in  possession  of  the  family.  It  was  origi- 
nally Tryon  hall,  and  was  erected  for  Judge 


Thomas  Jones  by  his  father  in  1770.  It  faces  the 
Great  South  Imv  and  has  a frontage  of  ninety  feet. 
His  father  entailed  this  estate  upon  him  and  his 
heirs  and  in  default  of  the  latter  n|»on  his  daugh- 
ters and  their  heirs,  on  condition  that  they  should 
add  to  their  name  that  of  Jones.  Hence  David 
Floyd,  son  of  Arabella  Jones  and  Hiclmrd  Floyd, 
of  Suffolk  county,  N.  Y„  received  the  Fort  Neck 
estate  under  the  entail  and  became  the  first  of  the 
name  of  Floyd -Jones.  Judge  Jones  was  the  au- 
thor of  “History  of  New  York  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War."  which  was  edited  by  Edward  Floyd 
do  Lancey  and  printed  for  the  New  York  histori 
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cal  society  (New  York,  1879).  This  work  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  American  history.  It  is 
an  account  of  the  Revolution  from  a loyalist  point 
of  view,  and  is  the  only  contemporary  history 
written  by  one  living  at  that  time. — The  first 
Thomas’s  grandson.  Samuel,  son  of  William  Jones, 
lawyer,  b.  26  July,  1734;  d.  in  Westneck,  L.  I.,  21 
Nov.,  1819,  studied  law  in  the  office  of  William 
Smith,  the  historian  of  New  York,  who  was  subse- 
quently chief  justice.  During  the  Revolution  he 
remained  in  the  British  lines,  being  a loyalist  in 
principle,  but  took  no  part  in  the  war.  After 

Sace  whs  declared  he  became  a strong  Federalist. 

3 held  manv  offices  of  trust,  political  and  legal, 
was  often  in  the  state  assembly,  and  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  at  Poughkeepsie  that  adopted 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in  1788. 
In  1789,  with  Richard  Varick,  he  revised  the  stat- 
utes of  the  state  of  New  York,  of  which  work  he 
did  tho  principal  part.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  recorder  of  the  city  of  New  York,  an 
office  ho  held  for  eight  years  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Chancellor  Kent.  At  the  request  of 
John  Jay  in  1796  he  drew  up  the  law  establishing 
the  comptroller’s  office  of  New  York  state  as  it  now 
(1887)  exists,  and  was  appointed  in  that  year  to 
this  office,  which  he  held  Tor  three  years,  after  which 
he  retired  to  his  country-seat,  Westncek.  L.  I.  Dr. 
David  Ilosack  said:  “Common  consent  has  indeed 
assigned  him  the  highest  attainments  in  jurispru- 
dence, and  the  appellation  of  father  of  the  New 
York  bar.”  “ No  one,”  says  Chancellor  Kent,  “ sur- 
passed him  in  clearness  of  intellect  and  in  mod- 
eration and  extreme  simplicity  of  character;  no 
one  equalled  him  in  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
technical  rules  and  doctrines  of  real  property,  and 
his  familiarity  with  the  skilful  and  elaborate,  but 
now  obsolete  and  mysterious,  black-letter  learning 
of  the  common  law.  He  published,  with  Richard 
Varick,  “ Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  ” (2  vols.. 
New  York,  1789),  and  contributed  valuable  papers 
on  the  history  of  New  York  to  the  collections  of 
the  New  York  historical  society. — His  second  son, 
Samuel,  jurist,  b.  26  May,  1769;  d.  in  Cold  Spring. 
N.  Y.,  9 Aug.,  1853,  was  graduated  at  Columbia  in 
1790,  and  studied  law  in  his  father’s  office,  having 
for  his  fellow-student  Do  Witt  Clinton.  He  held 
many  inqtortant  judicial  offices,  and  at  tho  outset 
of  his  career  took  an  active  part  in  politics.  He 
was  a member  of  the  assembly  in  1812-’14,  recorder 
of  New  York  city  in  1823,  chancellor  of  the  state  in 
1826-’8,  chief  justice  of  the  superior  court  of  New 
York  city  in  l828-’47.  and  justice  of  the  state  su- 
preme court  in  1847-'9.  At  the  age  of  eighty,  on 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  resumed  practice 
at  the  oar,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  profession- 
al  life  till  within  about  two  months  of  his  death. 
He  was  active  in  the  councils  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  and  to  his  latest  days  remarka- 
ble for  his  interest  in  all  matters  of  sociul  and  pub- 
lic importance.  Judge  Jones,  like  his  father,  was 
often  called  the  “ father  of  the  New  York  bar." — 
Another  son,  David  S.,  lawyer,  b.  in  West  neck, 
L.  I.,  3 Nov.,  1777;  d.  in  New  York  city,  10  May, 
1848,  was  graduated  first  in  his  class  at  Colum- 
bia in  1796.  For  a few  years  after  leaving  college 
he  was  secretary  of  Gov.  Jay,  ami  for  nearly  hall 
a century  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential 
members  of  his  profession.  After  residing  f •»- 
eral  years  on  his  estate  At  Mfssapoqua,  1 
moved  to  New  York.  Ho  Hmr 
in  the  institutions  of  ‘ 
tho  Society  library,  * 
seminary,  and  conr 
trustee  and  legal  or 


years.  He  also  took  much  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  He  was  first 
judge  of  his  native  county  while  a resident  at 
>lassapequa,  and  about  1840  received  the  title  of 
LL.  D.  from  Alleghany  college,  Meadville.  Pa. 
Mr.  Jones  was  connected  by  his  three  marriages 
with  the  Livingston.  LeRoy"  and  Clinton  families. 
See  “Memorial  of  the  Hon.  David  S.  Jones"  (New 
York,  1849). — David  S.’s  son,  William  Alfred,  au- 
thor, b.  in  New  York  city,  26  June.  1817,  was  gradu- 
ated at  Columbia  in  1836,  and  studied  law  with 
Daniel  Lord,  but  has  never  practised.  He  resided 
in  his  native  city  till  1867,  and  since  then  has  lived 
in  retirement  in  Norwich,  Conn.  He  was  librarian 
of  Columbia  college  from  1851  till  1865.  Mr.  Jones 
has  contributed  mauy  literary  and  critical  essays 
to  periodicals.  His  published  volumes,  which  are 
principally  collections  of  these  essays,  are  **The 
Analyst,  a Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Papers” 
(New  York,  1839);  “Literary  Studies”  (2  vols^ 
1847);  “ Essays  uj»on  Authors  and  Books’’  (1849); 
“ Memorial  of  lion.  David  S.  Jones."  his  father 
(1849);  and  “Characters  and  Criticisms"  (2  voK, 
1857).  His  pamphlets  include  “The  Library  of 
Columbia  College  "(New  York,  1861);  “ The  first 
Century  of  Columbia  College”  (1863);  and  “ Long 
Island/’  an  address  before  the  Long  Island  his- 
torical society  (1863). — The  first  Samuel’sgrand- 
800,  Samuel  'William,  jurist,  son  "f  Maj.  William 
Jones,  of  Cold  Spring,  b.  6 July,  1791 ; d.  in  New 
York  citv,  1 Dec..  1855,  was  graduated  at  Union  in 
1810.  lie  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  uncle, 
Samuel  Jones,  and  practised  in  Schenectady.  N.  Y, 
of  which  city  he  was  mayor  many  years.  He  was 
also  surrogate,  and  first  judge  of  Schenectady 
county. — The  first  Samuel’s  nephew.  Walter  Re- 
stored, marine  underwriter,  son  of  John  Jones,  h. 
in  Cola  Spring,  L.  I.,  15  April,  1793;  d.  in  New 
York  city,  5 April,  1855,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Atlantic  mutual  marine  insurance  company,  of 
New  York  city.  By  his  untiring  energy  and  devo- 
tion, his  accuracy  and  masterly  management  of  its 
interests,  he  built  up  a comparatively  weak  cor- 
poration to  a valuable  institution,  over  which  he 
presided  for  many  years.  Mr.  Jones  was  largely 
interested  also  in  manufacturing  enterprises,  nna 
esjieciully  in  whaling  operations,  at  a day  when 
that  was  a lucrative  department  of  our  national 
industries.  He  maybe  considered  the  founder  of 
the  Life  saving  association. — Walter  Restored’® 
nephew,  John  Divine,  son  of  John  II.  Jones,  b.  in 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  15  Aug.,  1814.  was  placed  in  the 
office  of  his  uncle,  and  under  his  guidance  filled  all 
the  offices  of  the  Atlantic  company,  of  which  he 
has  lx*cn  president  since  1855.  Mr.  Jones  lias  been 
a liberal  benefactor  of  many  public  institutions, 
especially  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  of 
New  York  city  and  Long  Island,  and  to  the  His- 
torical sooictv  of  New  York. 

JONES.  Walter,  physician,  b.  in  Virginia  in 
1745;  d.  in  Westmoreland  county,  Va.,  31  Dwx, 
1815.  He  was  graduated  at  William  and  Mary  in 
1760,  ami  studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
receiving  his  degree  in  1770.  On  his  return  he 
sett  led  in  Northuni!x*rlaiid  county,  Va.,  and  at- 
tained note  as  a scholar  and  physician.  In  1777 
ho  was  appointed  by  congress  physician-general  of 
the  hospital  in  the  middle  military  department. 
Ho  was  afterward  elected  to  congress  as  a Demo- 
crat, <.-rving  from  1797  till  1799,  and  again  from 
%3  till  1811.  Ho  wa*»  at  one  time  a frev-thinker, 
t In*  subsequently  embraced  the  ( ’lirKian  fsith 
wr.>i.-a  \ ••lumc  denouncing  his  former  theories. 
'NES,  William  - »f  Rhode  Mand.h. 

wport,  R.  L,  Providence,  9 
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April,  1822.  He  was  a carpenter  in  his  youth,  but 
entered  the  Revolutionary  army  in  1775  as  a cap- 
tain in  Lippett’s  Rhode  Island  regiment.  He  after- 
ward commanded  a marine  corps  on  a National 
frigate,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
After  the  war  he  engaged  in  business  at  Providence, 
was  for  several  years  a representative  in  the  state 
assembly,  and  served  as  its  speaker.  lie  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  from  1811  till  1817. 

JONES,  William,  statesman,  b.  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  in  1750;  d.  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  5 Sept.,  1881. 
He  joined  a volunteer  company  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton.  Afterward  he  entered  the  Continental 
naval  service,  and  served  gallantly  under  Com. 
Truxtnn  on  James  river,  when  that  officer  encoun- 
tered and  beat  off  u British  ship  of  superior  force. 
He  then  entered  the  merchant  service,  but  in  1790-*8 
livid  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia in  the  latter  year,  and  was  elected  to  con- 
gress as  a Democrat,  serving  one  term  in  1801 -'8. 
lie  was  secretary  of  the  navy  from  12  Jan.,  1813, 
to  7 Dec..  1814,  and  afterward  served  as  president 
of  the  U.  S.  bank  and  collector  of  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  a member  of  the  American  philo- 
sophical society,  and  published  **  Winter  Naviga- 
tion on  the  Delaware  ”( Philadelphia,  1822). 

JONES,  W illiam  Edmondson,  soldier,  b.  near 
Glade  Soring,  Washington  co.,  Va.,  in  May,  1824 ; 
d.  near  New  Hope,  Augusta  co..  Va.,  5 June,  1864. 
He  was  educated  at  Emory  and  Hourv  college,  and 
at  the  U.S.  military  academy,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1848.  He  was  assigned  to  the  mounted 
rifles,  and  served  in  various  frontier  posts  till  26 
Jan.,  1857,  when  he  resigned,  and,  after  travelling 
abroad,  became  a farmer  near  Glade  Spring,  Va. 
He  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  eaptain.  and 
on  28  Sept.,  1861,  became  colonel  of  the  1st  Vir- 
ginia cavalry.  He  was  promoted  to  brigadier-gen- 
eral on  19  Sept.,  1862,  and  in  the  winter  of  1862-'3 
commanded  the  Department  of  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  made  major-general  in  1863,  and 
then  had  charge  of  southwestern  Virginia  and 
eastern  Tennessee  till  he  was  ordered  back  to  the 
vallev  of  Virginia  to  meet  Gen.  Hunter.  He  was 
killed  in  an  action  with  the  forces  of  that  general. 

JONES,  William  Palmer,  physician,  b.  in 
Adair  county,  Kv„  17  Oct.,  1819.  He  attended  the 
tauisville  medical  institute  in  1 839-’ 40,  and  subse- 
quently received  diplomas  from  the  Medical  college 
of  Ohio,  and  Memphis  medical  college.  He  re- 
moved to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1848,  and  has  since 
been  a resident  of  that  city.  He  established  the 
“Parlor  Visitor”  in  1852.  was  an  editor  of  the 
“Southern  Journal  of  Medicine”  for  several  years 
after  1853,  and  in  1874  was  associate  editor  of  the 
“Tennessee  School  Journal.”  He  aided  in  found- 
ing Shelhv  medical  college  in  1858,  and  filled  its 
chair  of  materia  medico,  and  in  1876  became  presi- 
dent of  Nashville  medical  college,  and  professor  of 
psychological  medicine  and  mental  hygiene.  He 
was  in  charge  of  the  first  military  hospital  in  Nash- 
ville on  the  arrival  of  the  National  forces  in  the 
Mate,  and  in  1862  betaine  superintendent  of  the 
Tennessee  hospital  for  the  insane,  one  of  the  first 
institutions  of  the  kind  for  colored  people  on  the 
continent.  As  a member  of  the  state  senate  he  in- 
troduced the  public-school  law,  which  provides 
equal  educational  advantages  for  children  of  all 
In  1877  he  became  postmaster  of  Nashville. 
He  has  contributed  to  current  medical  literature, 
chiefly  on  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

JOMDAPXS,  Mauritius (*hor*dah  -ains),  Dutch 
‘‘hyiicir'-  *•  Surinam  in  1762;  d.  there  in  1824. 

,:tary  surgeon  in  Saint  Eustaehe, 


Java,  and  Sumatra,  and  in  1797  was  appointed 
president  of  the  board  of  health  of  Dutch  Guiana, 
which  post  he  held  till  his  death,  refusing  in  1816 
the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Leyden.  His 
medical  publications  on  the  diseases  peculiar  to 
America  include  “ Von  der  Wasserscheu  oder  der 
tollen  Hundswuth,  nebst  den  bewaehrtesten  Mit- 
teln,  diesem  GnglQck  xu  begegnen  ” (2  vols.,  Am- 
sterdam and  lieipsie,  1806) ; **  Dcs  maladies  pest i- 
lentielles”  (Amsterdam.  1809);  “Traite  de  la  fievre 
jaune”  (.Surinam,  1810);  “ Thesaurus  artis  incdici- 
nae”  (Amsterdam,  1819). 

JORDAENS,  Melchior,  Dutch  physician,  b.  in 
Leyden  in  1751 ; d.  in  Dort  in  1829.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  company  of  the  Indies,  and  was 
for  several  years  surgeon  in  Batavia,  and  after- 
ward in  Surinam.  He  became  deputy  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  island  of  Saint  Eustaehe  in  1783, 
president  of  the  board  of  health  in  Dutch  Guiana  in 
1792.  and  deputy  lieutenant-governor  of  Surinam 
in  1795,  which  post  he  held  till  1806,  when  he  retired 
to  Dart.  Jordaens  not  only  promoted  many  sani- 
tary measures  in  Guiana,  but  greatly  exerted  him- 
self in  improving  the  country,  drying  some  former- 
ly inundated  lands,  encouraging  emigration  from 
Europe,  and  obtaining  from  the  home  government 
the  decree  of  homestead  that  brought  the  country 
to  the  prosperity  it  enjoyed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  19tn  century.  Napoleon  appointed  Jordaens 
chief  surgeon  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  in 
1809.  and  afterward  president  of  the  board  of 
health  of  Hamburg,  which  post  he  held  till  1813. 
He  then  retired  ugain  to  Dart,  which  he  never  left 
afterward.  Jordaens  is  the  author  of  many  trea- 
tises, some  of  which  are  yet  consulted.  Those 
relating  to  America  include  “ Guinnaland,  gco- 
gnostisch  und geologisch  dargestellt  ” (2  vols..  Ham- 
burg. 1811);  “ Geognostische  Bemerbungen  liber 
die  Iwsaltischen  Gebilde  des  west  lichen  Guiana- 
landes”  (2  vols..  Leipeic  and  Dort,  1816). 

JOKBAN.  Ambrose  Lai  ting,  lawyer,  b.  in 
Hillsdale,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y..  in  1791 ; d.  in  New 
York  city,  16  July,  1865.  He  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  ("ooperstown.  N.  Y.,  in  1813,  and  in  1820 
removed  to  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  in 
business  until  he  settled  in  New  York  city  in  1839. 
He  attained  eminence  as  a lawyer,  was  a member 
of  the  assembly,  a state  senator,  judge  of  the  court 
of  appeals,  ana  attorney-general  of  the  state. 

JORDAN,  Conrad  N„  banker,  b.  in  New  York 
city.  20  April,  1830.  He  studied  in  private  schools 
until  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  then,  enter- 
ing a printing-office,  learned  the  I ratio  and  became 
a compositor,  which  occupation  he  followed  until 
1852.  He  then  was  appointed  clerk  in  the  Hanover 
l>aiik  of  New  York,  and  in  1864  was  made  cashier 
of  the  Third  national  bank  of  that  city.  In  1880 
he  became  treasurer  of  the  New  York,  Ontario,  and 
Western  railroad,  but  resigned  in  1884,  and  in  1885 
was  ap|xiinted  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1887  to  accept 
the  |H>st  of  vice-president  of  the  Western  national 
bank  in  New  York  citv.  In  July  of  that  year  he  de- 
vised a new  form  of  silver  bullion  certificate,  which 
was  issued  and  put  on  the  market  by  the  bank. 

JORDAN,  Cornelia  Jane  Matthews,  poet,  b. 
in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  1 1 Jan.,  1830.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Edwin  Matthews,  who  was  at  one  time  mayor 
of  Lynchburg.  Miss  Mat  thews  received  her  educa- 
tion at.  the  Academy  of  the  visitation  in  George- 
town, D.  C.,  and  in  1851  she  married  Francis  11. 
Jordan,  of  Page  county,  Va.  In  1868  she  visited 
Corinth,  Miss.,  where  her  husband  held  a staff  ap- 
pointment under  Gen.  Beauregard,  and  where  she 
wrote  her  poem  “Corinth.”  This  was  seized  on 
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its  publication  in  1805  as  ‘‘objectionable  and  in-  Philadelphia. — His  brother,  Joseph,  b.  in  Nanse- 
oenaiary,”  and  was  burned  in  the  court-house  yard  mond,  V«.,  in  1695;  d.  20  Sept.,  1735,  preached 
in  Lynchburg,  by  order  of  Gen.  Alfred  11.  Terry,  with  hU  brother  Robert  in  1718,  in  this  country 
Her  publications  include  “ Flowers  of  Hone  and  and  in  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  lie  also 
Memory”  (Richmond.  1861);  “Corinth  ana  Other  I labored  in  Holland. 

Poems  of  the  War”  (1865):  “A  Christmas  Poem  JORDAN,  Thomas,  soldier,  b.  in  Luray  valley, 
for  Children”  (Lynchburg,  1865);  “Richmond:  Vo.,  30  Sept.,  1819.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
Her  Glory  and  Her  Graves”  (Richmond.  1867);  i U.  S.  military  academy  in  1840,  and  served  as  2d 
and  “ Useful  Maxims  for  a Noble  Life”  (1884).  lieutenant  of  the  3d  infantry  in  the  war  against 
JORDAN,  David  Starr,  naturalist,  b.  in  | the  Seminole  Indiuns.  He  was  then  on  garrison 
Gainesville,  N.  Y.,  19  Jan..  1851.  He  became  in-  duty  in  the  west  and  south,  and  took  [>art  in  the 
structor  in  botany  at  Cornell  in  1870,  meanwhile  war  with  Mexico.  He  liecame  1st  lieutenant,  18 
also  studying  at  that,  university,  where  he  was  grad-  June,  1846,  and  captain  and  quartermaster.  3 March, 
nated  in  1872.  Subsequently  he  settled  in  Indian-  , 1847,  Miring  on  toe  Pacific  coast.  He  resigned.  21 
apolis,  and  was  graduated  at  the  Indiana  medical  May,  1861,  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  iieu- 
college  in  1875,  after  lecturing  in  1874  on  marine  ! tenant-colonel, and  was  immediately  made  adjutant- 
botany  at  the  Anderson  summer  school  of  natural  general  of  the  forces  at  Manassas  Junction.  He 
history  at  Penikese  island,  Mass.,  and  on  botany  and  accompanied  Gen.  Beauregard  to  Tennessee  as  chief 
ichthyology  at  the  Harvard  school  of  geology,  at  of  staff,  and  became  brigadier-general  after  the  bat- 
Cu moorland  gap,  in  1875.  He  then  became  pro-  tie  of  Shiloh.  He  served  temporarily  on  the  staff  of 
fessor  of  biology  at  Butler  university,  and  in  1879  Gen.  Bragg,  but  returned  toiiis  former  post  with 
was  appointed  to  a similar  chair  in  Indiana  uni-  (ion.  Beauregard  during  the  defence  of  Charleston 
versify.  During  I879-’81  he  w’as  a special  agent  i in  1862 -'4.  A fter  the  war  be  was  made  chief  of  the 
of  the  U.  S.  census  for  the  marine  industries  or  the  general  staff  of  t he  Cuban  insurgent  army,  and  in 
Pacific  coast,  and  he  has  also  held  appointments  at  I May, 1869.  land'd  ut  Mayari  with  §00  men. and  arms, 
various  times  as  assistant  to  the  U.  S.  fish  corn-  ! ammunition,  and  supplies  for  6.000.  On  inarching 
mission  and  the  U.  S.  national  museum.  Mr.  I into  the  interior  to  loin  the  insurgents  he  was  at- 
Jordan  is  a memlier  of  scientific  societies,  and  has  tack'd  by  the  Spanish  forces  and  hist  80  men.  In 
published  aixmt  250  papers  on  North  American  , December  he  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
ichthyology,  •Uo  14  M Manual  of  the  Vertebrates  of  ! revolutionists,  and  in  January.  1870.  gained  a vic- 
the  Northern  Unites  States  ” (Chicago,  1876).  tory  over  a superior  force  at  (iuaimaro.  But  as 

JORDAN,  John,  antiquarian,  b.  in  Philmlel-  the  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  was  exhausted, 
phia.  Pa.,  8 May,  1808.  He  was  educated  at  and  a**  there  was  small  chance  of  reorganizing  an 
Nazareth  hall,  became  a merchant  in  Philadelphia,  effective  force,  he  resigned  in  February,  1870.  and 
and  was  for  twenty-eight  years  president  of  the  I returned  to  the  United  States,  He  has  since  re- 
Mechanics' national  bank  in  that  city.  For  over  sided  in  New  York  citv  and  is  now  (1887)  editor 
forty  years  he  has  been  a zealous  antiquarian.  : of  the  “Mining  Record.”  Immediately  after  the 
Ho  Is  one  of  the  oldest  surviving  members  of  the  civil  war  he  published  a criti«*al  review  of  the  Con- 
Historical  society  of  Pennsylvania,  an  active  pro-  , federate  oj»e  rat  ions  and  administration  in  “ Har- 
moter  of  its  interests,  among  its  most  lilteral  ' per's  Magazine,”  and  was  the  editor  of  the  “ Mem- 
donors,  and  is  now  one  of  its  vice-presidents,  and  phis  Appeal”  in  1866.  He  has  contributed  to 
a trustee  of  all  its  various  trusts.  He  has  con-  j {teriodioai  literature;  and  published,  in  connection 
tributed  largely  to  the  printed  archives  of  the  with  J.  B.  Pryor,  “ The  < 'anquiigns  of  Lieut. -Gen. 
4*  United  Brethren.” — His  nephew,  John  Woolf.  Forrest”  (New  York,  1868). 
antiquarian,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  14  Sept.,  1840,  was  JORDON,  Edward,  a West  Indian  statesman, 
graduated  ut  Nazareth  hall  in  1857.  He  is  the  h.  in  Kingston,  Jamaica.  13  Nov.,  1801  ; d.  in  St. 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Historical  society  of  Penn-  Andrews,  Jamaica,  8 Feb.,  1869.  He  was  a quad- 
svlvania,  editor  of  the  “ Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  roon,  and  in  his  youth  suffered  from  the  social 
History  and  Biography,”  and  a contributor  to  his-  proscription  and  political  disabilities  to  which  the 
torical  publicat  ions,  especially  to  “ The  Moravian.”  colored  people  were  at  that  time  subjected  in  all  the 
Among  his  publications  are  “ Fried  ensthal  and  its  West  India  colonies  of  England.  II  chad  received  a 
Stockaded  Mill : a Moravian  Chronicle,  1749-1767"  good  education,  and  began  agitation  with  the  view 
(Bethlehem,  1877);  “A  Red  Rose  from  the  Obion  of  obtaining  political  rights  for  the  free  colored 
Time”  (1883) : “Something  about  Trombones”  population.  Having  succeeded  in  securing  these,  he 
(1884):  and  “Occupation  of  New  York  by  the  Brit-  ' became  a zealous  advocate  of  emancipation,  calling 
ish,  1775-1783”  (1887).  ! on  his  enfranchised  countrymen  of  the  colored 

JORDAN.  Richard,  Quaker  preacher,  b.  in  class  to  unite  with  the  anti-slavery  party  of  England 
Norfolk  county.  Va.,  19  Dec.,  1750;  d.  in  Newton,  in  bringing  about  this  result.  For  expressions 
N.  J.,  14  Oct.,  1826.  He  became  a minister  in  the  that  were  used  in  a newspaper  of  which  he  was 
Society  of  Friends,  and  began  to  preach  at  the  age  editor  he  was  put  on  his  trial  for  treason,  with  the 
of  twenty-five,  visiting  the  entire  eastern  portion  certainty  of  l**ing  hanged  if  convicted;  but  the 
of  the  United  States.  In  1803  he  went  to  Europe.  firmness  of  one  man  on  the  jury  saved  his  life, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years.  He  visited  in  About  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  emancipation 
his  ministerial  capacity  every  yearly  meeting  of  act  J onion  was  elected  a member  of  the  Jamaica 
the  society  in  existence,  and  labored  in  behalf  of  house  of  assembly,  and  thenceforward  he  rose  until 
the  negroes.  He  wrote  an  autobiography,  “Jour-  ho  had  been  successively  member  of  the  privy 
nal  of  Richard  Jordan”  (Philadelphia,  1879),  council,  prime  minister  in  the  first  executive  com- 

JORDAN,  Robert,  Quaker  preacher,  b.  in  mittee  under  Sir  Henry  Burkly’s  administration, 
N&nsemond,  Va.,  27  Oct.,  1693;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  speaker  of  the  house  of  assembly,  receiver-general, 
5 Aug.,  1742.  He  began  to  preach  in  1718.  visited  and  finally  colonial  secretary.  He  became  aoom- 
Virgiuia,  Maryland,  and  Carolina,  and  New  Eng-  mandcr  of  the  bath  in  1854,  the  first  instance  in 
land  in  1722.  suffering  imprisonment  for  his  prin-  which  this  honor  was  given  to  a colored  man. 
ciples.  He  travelled  in  Great  Britain  and  the  West  JORQIERA.  Jacinto  (hor-kny'-mh),  Chilian 
Indies  in  1 728- '30,  made  a journey  to  Barbadoes  in  clergyman,  b.  in  Santiago,  Chili,  in  1600;  d.  there  in 
1740,  und  was  in  Boston  in  1741,  returning  to  1675.  He  entered  the  Dominican  order  in  Sant iugo, 
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iiii.1  received  the  decrees  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
and  theology  at  a very  early  age  from  the  university 
of  that  city.  He  was  next  ap|>ointed  professor  of 
theology  and  general  examiner  of  the  diocese  of 
Santiago,  and  in  16441  was  elected  provincial  of  the 
Dominicans  of  Chili.  During  his  provincialship, 
18  May.  1647.  Santiago  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  he  excited  general  admiration  by  his 
devotion  to  the  sufferers.  Immediately  afterward 
he  lw*gnn  to  rebuild  his  convent,  but  left  the  care 
of  finishing  this  work  to  his  deputy,  and  went  to 
visit  the  different  parts  of  his  province.  During 
his  visit  he  introduced  important  reforms  in  the 
convents  of  Paraguay,  Cordova,  and  Buenos  Ayres. 
He  was  nominated  bishop  of  Paraguay  by  the 
Spanish  court,  but  the  chronicles  of  nis  order 
make  no  mention  of  his  acceptance,  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  died  a simple  monk  in  the  convent  of  San- 
tiago. Father  Jorc|uera  was  a voluminous  writer 
on  religious  subjects.  Most  of  his  works  are  in 
manuscript,  but  a memoir  that  he  published,  de- 
fending Bernardino  de  Cardenas,  bishop  of  Para- 
guay. against  the  powerful  men  who  persecuted 
him.  excited  greut  attention  at  the  time  both  in 
S}>ain  and  in  Spanish  America. 

JORKIN,  Jos£  Sllverio  (hor-reen).  Cuban  au- 
thor. b.  in  Havana,  Cuba,  in  1H16.  He  studied 
law  in  his  native  city,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Imr 
in  1841.  After  finishing  his  studies  he  sjient  sev- 
eral years  in  travel  through  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  and  on  his  return  to  Havann  filled  im- 
portant offices,  devoting  his  time  to  his  professional 
duties,  literary  pursuits,  and  the  promot  ion  of  public 
instruction  in  the  island.  Jorrin  ladongs  to  several 
literary  and  scientific  societies,  and  is  a correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Historical  society  of  New  York. 
He  has  U*cn  elected  several  times  senator  for 
Cuba  in  the  Spanish  cortes.  and  has  lieen  always  a 
Liberal  in  politics  and  a stanch  abolitionist.  He 
has  published  a “ Tratadode  Dibujo  Lineal  ” (18:19) ; 
“ Kccuerdos  de  un  Viaje  a Italia”:  a translation 
of  Tacitus;  and  a “ Life  of  Columbus.” 

JOSfi  IIE  SANTA  THERESA  (hc-eay  ).  pen- 
name  of  Joao  dr  Noroxha  Frkire.  Portuguese 
historian,  b.  in  Lisbon  in  1658;  d.  in  Koine  in 
1766.  lb-  became  a Jesuit,  and  was  fop  twelve 
Tears  attached  to  the  missions  of  South  America, 
twit  his  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  Europe, 
where  in  16114  he  became  librarian  of  the  college 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Home.  lie  published  *•  I storm 
delle  guerre  del  Regno  del  Brazil**  aceadute  tm 
comm*  di  Portogidlo  e la  republiea  di  olanda,” 
standard  work  (2  vols..  Rome,  1698);  “Bibliotheca 
hiftoriea  de  Portugal  ” il  vols.,  Rome,  1727);  and 
several  less  important  works. 

JOSEPHINE  (Marie  Joseph im  Rose  Tas- 
Paokxix),  empress  • France,  b.  in 
Tmis  Bets.  Martinique,  24  June,  1763;  d.  in  Mal- 
ninison.  near  Paris.  29  March,  1814.  Sin*  was  de- 
scended from  a family  of  the  county  of  Blois,  of 
which  a branch  settled  in  Martinique  in  1726,  and 
b*  r father,  an  artillery  officer,  held  the  post  of 
buHior-ma-der  of  Port  Royal  at  the  time  of  her 
birth.  She  received  her  education  in  the  latter 
<Mtv,  at  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  an  accomplished 
creole  of  great  beauty.  Her  family  U tn-thed  her 
to  the  Viscount  Beauhamnis,  a scion  of  an  old 
fxnnty  and  the  son  of  a former  governor  of  Mar- 
wffiVKi  whom  she  wedded  in  Paris  on  13  Doc., 
177i».  The  union  was  not  happy,  ns  the  viscount 
•'come  -i  jealous  of  the  distinction  that  was  shown 
bli  young  wife  at  the  court  of  Marie  Antoinette 
" *’  •‘•nique  in  1786  to  inquire  into 

«*  return  sued  for  divorce. 


But  the  parliament  of  Paris  dismissed  his  com- 
plaint. In  the  following  year  Josephine  returned 
toTrois  lifts,  and  remained  till  1790,  when  troubles 
began  in  the  island,  and  she  wus  obliged  to  fly 
for  her  life  in  great 
haste.  Josephine 
was  imprisoned  in 
Paris  during  the 
reign  of  terror,  and 
her  husliand  was 
executed  in  1794, 
but  she  never  lost 
courage,  as  an  old 
colored  woman  in 
Martinique  had 
predicted  in  her 
infancy  that  she 
would  some  day 
occupy  an  exalt- 
ed position.  On  9 
March,  1796,  she 
married  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  in 
1804  ascended  the 
throne  with  him. 

She  used  her  in- 
fluence in  liehalf 
of  acts  of  benevolence,  interceding  with  Napoleon 
for  Toussaint  I/Ouverturc,  disapproving  the  ex- 
jx'dition  to  Santo  Domingo,  and  urging  him  to 
cede  Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  For  political 
reasons.  Napoleon  was  divorced  from  her,  0 Jun., 
1H10,  but  be  always  entertained  a kind  regard,  and 
maintained  her  household  as  that  of  the  reigning 
empress.  By  her  former  marriage,  Josephine  had 
two  children,  both  lairn  in  Paris,  Eugene  de  Iteau- 
lrnmais,  known  as  Prince  Eugene,  who  liccnine 
viceroy  of  Italy  and  a noted  general,  and  Ilortcnse, 
who  married  Louis.  king  of  Holland,  and  became 
the  mother  of  Napoleon  III. 

JONSELYN,  John,  traveller,  b.  in  England 
early  in  the  17th  century.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Josselyn,  of  Kent.  He  sailed  for  New 
England  on  20  April,  arriving  in  Boston  on  2 July, 
1638,  and  “ presented  his  respects  to  Mr.  Winthrop, 
the  governor,  and  to  Mr.  Cotton,  the  teacher  of 
Boston  church,  to  whom  ho  delivered  from  Mr. 
Francis  (Quarles,  the  |>oet,  the  translation  of  sev- 
eral Psalms  into  English  meter.”  He  returned  to 
England  in  October.  1639,  and  made  a second 
voyage  on  23  May,  1603,  to  New  England,  where 
he  s|K*nt  eight  vears.  On  his  return  in  December, 
1671.  he  published  a Iniok  cut  it  led  “ New  England's 
Rarities  Discovered  in  Birds,  Boasts,  Fishes,  Ser- 
pents, and  Plants  of  that  Country,  etc.,”  with  a 
picture  of  Boston  in  1663  (Ijondon,  1672).  This 
was  reprinted,  with  notes,  by  Edward  Tuckerman 
(Boston,  1805).  Josselyn  was  also  the  author  of 
“ An  Account  of  Two  Voyages  to  New  England, 
etc.”  (1674)  and  “ A Chronological  Table  of  the 
most  Remnrkable  Passages  from  the  First  Dis- 
covery of  the  Continent  of  America  to  1673," 
which  was  appended  to  the  former  work.  Both  of 
those  were  reprinted  (Boston,  1865). — His  brother. 
Henry,  was  active  and  influential  in  the  affairs  of 
Maine,  arriving  in  Piscutuqua  in  1634.  From  1636 
till  1640  he  wils  a incmler  of  the  Maine  govern- 
ment. in  1C43  he  succeeded  to  the  Cammock  pat- 
ent at  Black  Point,  Me.,  and  in  1645  liooame  Dep- 
uty governor.  He  was  appointed  a commissioner 
for  the  administration  of  the  government  in  1665. 

JOUBERT,  Antoine  Henry  (shoo -liair  ), Span- 
ish missionary,  h.  in  Besam/on  in  1601  ; d.  in  San- 
tiago. Chili,  in  1674.  He  l>ooame  a Jesuit,  was 
attached  to  the  missions  of  South  America,  and 
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was  successively  professor  of  rhetoric  and  rector  of  | 
the  College  of  Santiago.  In  1652  he  became  procu-  ■ 
rator  of  Chili  and  visitor  of  the  order,  the  next 
rank  to  that  of  commissary-general,  of  the  Jesuits. 
Joubert  published  “ Epistola  ad  pneposituus  gene- 
ralem  Societatis  Jesu  qua  statuus  in  provincia 
Chilensi  exponit”  (3  vols.,  Santiago,  1656);  “ Hia- 
t6rica  relacton  del  Reino  de  Chile  v de  las  misi- 
ones  y ministerios  que  ejercita  en  el  la  Compafiia 
de  Jesus  ” (2  vols.,  1669);  “Compendium  Geo- 
graphite  Americans  ” (1658) ; “ Dictionario  geografl- 
oo  estatistico  y historic*)  del  tteino  de  Chile  ” (3 
vols.,  1661);  and  “ Memorias  sobre  las  colon  ias  de  i 
Kspafta  situadas  en  la  costa  oriental  v occidental 
de  America  ” (6  vols.,  Buenos  Ayres,  1064). 

JOUETT,  Matthew  Harris,  artist,  b.  in  Mer- 
cer county,  Ky.,  22  April,  1788;  d.  in  Lexington, 
Kv.,  10  Aug.,  1827.  His  ancestors  were  Hugue- 
nots, who  emigrated  to  North  Carolina,  and  finally 
settled  in  Virginia.  They  were  stanch  patriots 
during  the  Revolution,  Matthew,  his  uncle,  being 
clerk  of  the  first  legislative  l>ody  that  assembltsl 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  23  May,  1775, 
and  subsequently  serving  as  captain  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary army,  falling  at  Brandywine.  His  fat  her, 
John,  eluded  the  British  commander  Tarleton, 
and  gave  the  alarm  to  the  legislature,  then  in  ses- 
sion at  Chariot tosville,  Va.,  for  which  action  he 
received  complimentary  resolutions  from  congress, 
and  Virginia  presented  him  with  a sword  and 
pistols.  The  son  was  educated  for  the  law,  but 
devoted  much  time  to  drawing  and  painting.  He  j 
enlisted  in  the  war  of  1812  as  lieutenant  of  the  > 
28th  infantry,  serving  in  the  northwest,  and  was  | 
appointed  captain.  In  1815  he  taught  himself  ; 
portraiL  and  miniuture  painting,  but  in  1816  went 
to  Boston,  where  he  studied  four  months  under 
Gilbert  Stuart.  In  October,  1816,  he  returned  to 
Ix'xington,  achieving  reputation  as  a portrait- 
painter,  practising  his  art  with  success  in  New  Or- 
leans atul  Natchez,  and  throughout  Kentucky.  He 
painted  more  than  300  portraits,  among  which  one 
of  liafayette  was  ordered  bv  the  legislature  of  the 
lower  house  of  congress  of  Kentucky.  A sketch  of 
his  life  is  now  (1887)  in  preparation  by  his  grand- 
son, Richard  Jouett  Menefee. — His  son,  George 
Payne,  soldier,  b.  near  I^exington,  Ky..  14  April. 
1813;  killed  at  the  buttle  of  Perrysville,  Ky.,  8 
Oct.,  1862;  wa<  educated  at  Transylvania,  where 
he  studied  medicine  under  I)r.  Benjamin  W.  Dud- 
ley. Subsequently  lie  read  law  with  his  brother- 
in-law  Richard  H.  Menefee  and  finally  engaged  in 
commerce  until  the  civil  war,  and  was  the  owner 
of  steam l)oats  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 
He  raised  with  Col.  Curran  Pope  and  Major  Camp- 
bell the  15th  Kentucky  Federal  regiment.  His 
amateur  efforts  in  sculpture  proved  rare  artistic 
talent, — Another ‘son.  Alexander  Stuart,  soldier, 
b.  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1816;  d.  in  llarrode- 
burg,  Ky.,  in  1849.  was  a non-commissioned  officer 
in  young  Henry  Clay's  regiment  of  mounted  in- 
fantry that  fought  so  gallantly  at  Buena  Vista. 
He  possessed  great  courage  and  gained  a reputa- 
tion in  the  Mexican  war. — Another  son,  James 


severely  wounded.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
commander  in  1862,  and  ordered  by  Admiral  Far- 
ragut  to  the  steamer  “ R.  R.  Cuyler,”  off  Mobile. 
He  was  afterward  sent  to  command  the  **  Meta- 
comet,”  which  was  selected  by  Farragut  to  aoeom- 
pany  the  flag-ship  “ Hartford  f’  through  the  engage- 
ment in  Mobile  bay, 
the  two  vessels  being 
lashed  together  ac- 
cording to  his  plan 
of  the  battle.  Dur- 
ing the  engagement 
the  “ Metacomet  ” 
cast  off  to  chase  Con- 
federate gun-boats, 
and  crippled  the 
“ Gaines,  so  that  she 
ran  ashore*  and  was 
destroyed  bv  her  cap- 
tain. The  “ Morgan  " 
had  retreated,  and  in 
one  hour’s  running 
fight  up  the  bay  the 
“Selma”  was  cap- 
tured, Capt  Jouett 
having  attacked  four 
times  the  number  of 
his  guns  in  this  encounter.  In  his  official  report  of 
the  battle  Farragut  says:  “ Lieut.-Com.  Jouett’s 
conduct  during  the  whole  affair  commands  mv 
wannest  commendations.”  A board,  composed  of 
Admirals  Farragut,  Dupont,  Goldsborough.  Davis, 
and  Porter,  recommended  that  Commander  Jouett 
should  “receive  an  advancement  of  thirty  num- 
bers for  hemic  conduct  in  battle.”  lie  was  subse- 
quently engaged  with  the  “ Metacomet  ” on  block- 
ade duty  off  the  coast  of  Texas.  He  became  a com- 
mander, 25  July,  1866,  and  a captain  and  member 
of  the  board  of  inspection  on  6 Jan.,  1874.  He  was 
made  commodore,  11  Jan.,  1883,  and  while  in  com- 
mand of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  conducted 
the  operations  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  1885 
for  the  protection  of  American  interests  during 
an  insurrection,  securing  a free  transit  across  the 
isthmus,  restoring  order,  and  receiving  the  thanks 
of  the  citizens,  both  native  and  foreign.  He  became 
a rear-admiral,  19  Feb.,  1886.  and  is  now  (1887) 
president  of  the  board  of  inspection  and  survey. 

JOUFFROY,  Gabriel,  F rend)  missionary,  h. 
in  Calais  in  1631 ; d.  in  St.  Vincent,  W.  I.,  in  1685. 
He  became  a Jesuit,  and  was  attached,  in  1658.  to 
the  missions  of  Cuba,  moving  some  years  later  to 
St.  Vincent,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  He 
is  considered  the  apostle  of  the  Caribs.  who  had 
made  the  island  their  refuge.  He  did  much  to 
bring  them  to  civilization,  and  deserves  praise  for 
his  exertions  in  rescuing  from  a savage  life  many 
white  men.  for  the  most  part  English,  whom  the 
Carilw  had  kidnapped  wnen  they  were  children, 
and  who  had  forgotten  their  own  language,  and 
scorned  all  entreaties  of  the  missionaries  to  lead  a 
more  Incoming  life.  It  is  said  that  Father  Jouffroy 
converted  thousands  of  them,  thus  greatly  helping 
to  weaken  the  forces  of  the  Cariha,  and  otherwise 


Edward,  naval  officer,  b.  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  27 
Feb.,  1828,  was  educated  at  the  high-school  in  Lex- 
ington, and  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  as  a midship- 
man on  10  Sept.,  1841.  He  served  in  the  Mexican 
war,  was  made  a lieutenant  on  15  Sept.,  1855,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  civil  war.  In  command 
of  the  first  and  second  launches  of  the  U.  S.  frigate 
“ Santee,”  on  the  night  of  7 Nov.,  1861,  he  cap- 
tured by  boarding  the  armed  schooner  “ Royal 
Yacht,”  in  the  harbor  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  after  an 
obstinate  encounter,  during  which  he  wus  twice 


contributing  to  the  advancement  of  civilization, 
lie  left  several  manuscripts,  which  were  published 
after  his  death,  and  are  the  most,  exact  descrip- 
t ions  of  the  habits  of  an  extinct  race.  They  include 
“ Voyage  qui  contiens  une  relation  exact?  de  Tori* 
gine,  rnoeurs,  coutumes,  guerres  et.  voyages  des  Ca- 
ralbcs,  sauvages  des  ilcs  Antilles  de  rAinerique” 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  169(5):  “ Dictionnaire  Caralbe  Fran- 
i;ais”  (1697);  and  “ Manic  re  d’apprendre  la  langue 
ties  C a raTI>es,  suivie  d’un  traite  sur  la  pronouda- 
tion  de  ccs  peuples”  (1697). 
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JOUIN,  Louis,  clergyman,  b.  in  Berlin,  Prus- 
sia, 14  June,  1818.  fie  is  descended  from  n 
Huguenot  family  that  settled  in  Berlin  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  private  tutors  and  afterward  entered  a 
college  that  prepared  young  men  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  large  estates.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
he  became  a Roman  Catholic,  and  in  1841  he  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesus.  Ilo  prepared  himself 
for  the  priesthood  in  the  Roman  college,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  studies  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  College  of  Kezzio. 
The  revolution  of  1848  forced  him  to  leave  Italy, 
and  he  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  has 
since  l*?cn  employed  as  professor  of  mental  phi- 
losophy in  Jesuit  colleges,  with  the  exception  of 
the  years  1875-’7,  when  he  taught  philosophy  in 
the  College  of  Montreal.  Father  Jouin  has  been 
for  several  years  professor  in  the  post-graduate 
course  in  St.  John’s  college,  Fordham,  N.  Y.  He 
is  the  author  of  “ Elementu  Philosophic  Moral  is  ” 
(Amiens,  18<W;  New  York,  1873);  “Compendium 
Logic®  et  Metaphysics  ” (New  York,  1809) ; and 
“Evidences  of  Religion  ” (1877) ; and  is  alxiut  to 
publish  a course  of  lectures  that  he  has  delivered 
on  “ Church  and  State.” 

JOUTEL,  Henry,  French  explorer,  b.  in  Rouen, 
France,  late  in  the  17th  century;  d.  there  early  in 
the  18th.  He  was  a soldier  in  early  life.  When 
La  Salle  was  commissioned  in  1684  io  reconnoitre 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  by  sea,  Joutel  ac- 
oompanied  him  as  intendant.  In  1685  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  I a Salle  to  finish  Fort  St.  Louis,  which 
the  latter  had  begun.  After  the  departure  of  La 
Salle  on  his  expedition  two  of  the  colonists  formed 
a plot  to  inunier  Joutel,  but  he  discovered  it  in 
time,  and.  having  received  an  order  on  14  July  to 
join  I jh  Salle  with  all  his  force,  ho  delivered  the 
criminals  to  the  latter.  In  October,  Joutel  was 
again  made  commander  of  Fort  St.  Tiouis  with  34 
men  under  him.  and  was  again  disturbed  by  plots 
to  kill  him  or  deprive  him  of  his  office.  He  set 
out  for  the  Illinois  on  12  Jan.,  1*587,  with  La  Salle, 
and,  after  the  assassination  of  the  latter  on  19 
March,  Joutel's  death  was  also  decided  on,  but  his 
life  was  finally  spared.  Not  long  afterward  he  set 
out  for  the  Illinois  accompanied  by  six  other 
Frenchmen,  and  after  various  adventures  reached 
Fort  St.  Louis  on  14  Sept.,  and  arrived  in  Macki- 
naw on  10  May.  Joutel  went  to  Montreal  and 
Quebec  shortly  afterward  and  embarked  for  Rouen, 
where  he  np|>cars  to  have  sjient  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Charlevoix  says  he  saw  and  conversed  with  him 
in  1?23.  He  speaks  of  Joutel  as  Ix-ing  a very  up- 
right man  and  the  only  one  of  La  Salle’s  party  on 
whom  that  explorer  could  rely.  He  also  says  that 
Joutel’s  account  of  the  last  expedition  of  La  Salle 
is  the  only  trustworthy  one.  This  work  of  Joutel, 
in  which  the  author  gives  an  account  of  his  own 
travels  after  the  death  of  La  Salle,  is  entitled 
“Journal  historique  du  dernier  voyage,  quo  feu 
M.  de  la  Salle  fit  dans  le  Oolfe  de  Mexique,  j>our 
trouyer  l’embouchure  & le  oours  do  la  Riviere  do 
Missieipi,  nommo  4 present  la  Riviere  de  Saint 
Louis,  qui  traverse  la  Louisianc.  Ou  Ton  voit 
l’histoire  tragique  do  sa  rnort  & idusiours  chores 
curie  uses  du  nouveau  monde,  par  Monsieur  Joutel, 
I’un  des  comnagnons  do  ce  voyage,  red i gc  & mis 
cu  orrlre  j»ar  Monsieur  do  Michel  ” (Paris,  1713). 

JOY,  Churles  Arad,  chemist,  b.  in  Ludlow- 
villr,  Tompkins  co.,  N.  Y..  8 Oct..  1823.  Ho  was 
Kntdunti-d  at  Union  in  1814,  and  at  the  Harvard 
**w-*chool  in  1847.  Luring  the  same  year  he  wa< 
Appointed  on  the  U.  S.  geological  survey  of  the 
***  Superior  region,  under  Josiah  D.  Whitney 


and  Charles  T.  Jackson.  Subsequently  he  went 
to  Europe  and  studied  chemistry  in  Berlin,  at  Got- 
tingen. where  in  1852  he  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy,  and  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris. 
Soon  after  his  return  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
chemistry  in  Union  college,  and  held  it  until  1857, 
when  he  was  elected  to  a similar  professorship  in 
Columbia,  remaining  there  till  1877.  Ilis  original 
investigation  began  in  Gottingen  with  researches 
on  the  combination  of  alcohol  radicles  with  sele- 
nium, in  which  field  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
workers.  Later  he  examined  the  compounds  of 
glucinum,  and  published  an  ai*count  of  his  inves- 
tigations in  the  “ American  Journal  of  Science.” 
He  also  made  numerous  analyses  of  minerals  and 
meteorites.  Of  the  former,  many  were  contributed 
to  Dana’s  “ Mineralogy.”  Prof.  Joy  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  juries  of  the  International  world’s  fairs  of 
Ixindon,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Philadelphia,  and  also 
a member  of  scientific  societies.  In  18*56  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Lyceum  of  natural  history 
(now  New  York  academy  of  sciences).  He  was 
also  president  of  the  American  photographic  so- 
ciety. chairman  of  the  Polytechnic  association  of 
the  American  institute,  and  foreign  secretary  of 
the  American  geographical  society.  Prof.  Joy 
was  a large  contributor  of  jiopular  articles  on  sci- 
entific subjects  to  various  journals,  and  had  held 
the  editorship  of  the  “Scientific  American,”  and 
later  of  the  “Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry,”  also 
of  the  chemical  articles  in  the  “ American  Cyclo- 
pnMlia.”  Failing  health,  the  result  of  a sunstroke, 
that  he  received  at  the  World’s  fair  in  Philadel- 
phia during  1876,  compelled  his  retirement,  and 
he  is  now  (1887)  residing  in  Germany. 

JOY,  James  F.,  railroad-constructor,  b.  in  Dur- 
ham, N.  II.,  in  1810.  He  was  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1888,  removed  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1836, 
and  was  a successful  lawyer.  He  organized  the 
Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  railroad  about 
1850,  and  became  president  of  the  Michigan  cen- 
tral and  its  connections  in  1866.  He  organized 
the  company  that  constructed  the  St.  Mary’s  falls 
ship-canal,  ami  has  been  a railroad  constructor 
ami  manager  in  tho  western  states. 

JOY,  Sri  van  uh,  Canadian  manufacturer,  b.  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  4 July.  1833.  Ho  was  educated  at 
Union  college,  the  University  of  New  York,  and 
Queen’s  college,  Kingston,  Canada,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  medicine  in  1856.  He  afterward 
practised  in  Tilsonburg,  Ontario,  and  has  l>een  for 
twenty-five  years  coroner  of  the  countv  of  Oxford. 
In  1880  he  organized  a company  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  from  sorghum,  which  did  not  prove 
remunerative;  but  he  was  more  successful  as  a 
producer  of  wine  from  Canadian  gra|>es,  and  was 
awarded  a diploma  at  the  Worlds  fair  at  Paris. 
Dr.  Joy  is  also  one  of  the  largest  fruit-growers  in 
the  Dominion. — His  daughter,  Ida.  artist,  b.  in 
Tilsonburg,  Ontario,  in  November,  1858,  ufter 
studying  art  in  this  country  was  sent  to  Europe, 
when  aba  remained  for  eight  yean.  She  reoeivea 
medals  for  paintings  that  were  exhibited  at  the 
salon  exhibitions  in-  Paris,  and  the  Royid  Albert 
exhibition  in  Ijondon. 

JOYCE,  Charles  Herbert,  lawyer,  b.  in  Wher- 
wcll,  Hants,  England,  30  Jan.,  1830.  He  emi- 
grated with  his  parents  to  tho  United  States  in 
1836,  and  settled  in  Washington  county,  Vt.  Ho 
afterward  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1852,  and  began  practice  at  Northfield.  He  was 
state  librarian  in  1 855-’6,  and  county  attorney  in 
1856-’7.  Mr.  Joyce  served  in  the  National  army 
during  the  civil  war  as  major  and  lieutenant-colo- 
nel, and  after  resuming  practice  in  Rutland,  VL, 
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was  a member  of  the  state  legislature  in  1809-’71, 
and  its  speaker  in  lbTO-’l.  He  was  afterward 
elected  to  congress  from  Vermont  as  a Republican, 
and  served  from  1875  till  1883. 

JOYCE,  Robert  Dwyer,  poet.  b.  in  County  Lim- 
erick, Ireland,  in  September,  1836;  d.  in  Dublin, 
23  Oct.,  1883.  He  received  his  education  in  his  na- 
tive county  and  at  Dublin,  was  graduated  in  medi- 
cine at  (Jueen's  university  in  that  city,  and  became 
professor  of  English  literature  in  the  preparatory 
college  of  the  Roman  Catholic  university  there. 
He  also  practised  his  profession  with  success  in 
Dublin,  but  in  1800  came  to  this  country  wit  h his 
wife  and  family,  and  resided  in  Boston  till  his 
death.  After  coming  to  the  United  States  he  was 
elected  a metnlter  of  the  Royal  Irish  academy.  He 
wrote  many  ballads,  son^s.  and  sketches  for  the 
“ Pilot”  ami  other  Irish  journals,  and  published  a 
collection  of  them  with  the  title  “ Ballads,  Ro- 
mances, and  Songs  ” (Boston,  1872).  His  best  work 
is  “ DeirdnV’  an  epic  poem  that  appeared  anony- 
mously as  one  of  the  “ No  Name  ” senes  (1876).  He 
also  published  “ Legends  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland” 
(1868) ; “ Fireside  Stories  of  Ireland  ” (1871) ; “ Bla- 
nk!,” u poem  (1879);  and  “The  Squire  of  Castle- 
ton,”  an  historical  novel. 

JOYNES,  Levin  Smith,  physician,  b.  in  Aeco- 
mac  county,  Va.,  13  May,  1819;  d.  in  Richmond. 
Va.,  18  Jan.,  1881.  His  father,  William  T.  Joynes. 
was  a judge  of  the  Virginia  court  of  ap[>eals.  He 
was  graduated  at  Washington  college,  Pa..  in  1835. 
and  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
1839.  11c  afterward  studied  meuieine  in  Paris, 

Dublin,  and  elsewhere,  in  1843  began  practice  in 
Accomac,  and  in  1844  removed  to  Baltimore,  Md. 
He  became  professor  of  physiology  and  medical 
jurisprudence  in  Franklin  medical  college,  Phila- 
delphia in  1846,  returned  to  Accomac  in  1849,  and 
in  1855  was  appointed  professor  of  the  institutes  of 
medicine  ami  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  medi- 
cal college  of  Virginia  at  Richmond,  becoming 
dean  of  the  faculty  in  1857,  and  holding  both 
places  until  his  resignation  in  1871,  when  he  was 
made  emeritus  professor.  Ho  was  assistant  sur- 

feon  in  the  forces  of  Virginia  from  April  till  June, 
801.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  permanent  secre- 
tary of  the  state  lx>ard  of  health,  and  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  International  medical  congress  of 
1876.  He  contributed  to  various  medical  jour- 
nals.—His  brother,  Edward  Southey,  educator, 
b.  in  Accomac  county,  Va..  2 March.  1834,  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1853, 
and  immediately  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
ancient  languages  under  Dr.  Gessner  Harrison. 
He  went  to  Berlin  for  study  in  1850,  anti  returned 
in  1858,  as  professor  of  ’Greek  in  William  and 
Mary  college.  He  was  in  the  Confederate  civil 
service  during  the  late  war.  and  in  1866  Rcauie 

firofessor  of  modern  languages  in  Washington  col- 
ege.  Lexington,  Va.  By  his  request,  the  subject 
of  English  was  attached,  ami  for  the  first  time  in 
Virginia  made  a prominent  college  study,  nis 
courses  of  lectures  have  since  become  widely  known, 
and  the  example  has  been  followed  (of  English 
studv)  in  other  colleges.  In  1875  he  removed  to 
Vanderbilt  university,  and  bore  a leading  part  in 
its  organization.  In  1878  he  was  called  to  a pro- 
fessorship in  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knox- 
ville. and  in  1883  he  accepted  the  chair  of  modern 
language**  in  South  Carolina  college,  Columbia, 
S.  C.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  has  been  especially 
useful  in  the  work  of  organization.  He  is  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Joy nee-Otto  series  of  text -books,  in 
French  and  German  (New  York,  1870-’5),  ami  also 
of  classic  French  plays  that  have  been  used  in  both 


Harvard  and  Yale  (2  vols.,  18 70- *82).  Prof.  Joynes 
has  written  nothing  on  English,  although  his  lec- 
tures have  received  much  attention.  He  has  tak«-n 
an  active  part  in  public-school  work  in  both  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee,  and  also  in  the  National  edu- 
cational association,  before  which  he  has  deli  vend 
addresses  on  “The  Study  of  the  Classics ” (1873j: 
and  “Modern  Languages  in  Higher  Education" 
(1876).  He  has  in  press  (1887)  the  “ Joynes-Meiss- 
ner  German  Grammar”  (Boston). 

Jl’AN  Y SANTACILIA.  Jorge  (hwan-e-san- 
tah-thecl  -yah),  Spanish  mariner,  b.  in  Novelda.oear 
Alicante,  5 Jan..  1713;  d.  in  Madrid,  21  June.  1 773 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered  the  order  of  Malta, 
and  after  some  campaigns  in  Africa  was  admitted 
to  the  royal  marine  guards,  studying  mathematics 
and  astronomy  in  the  schools  of  his  corps  at  Car- 
thagena.  He  was  intrusted,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  with  the  command  of  a corvette,  in  which  he 
made  several  voyages  to  America.  In  1 735  he  ac- 
com|>anied  Ulloa,  La  Condamine,  and  other?  in 
their  journey  to  Peru  to  execute  the  project  of 
measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  ut  the  equator, 
and  it  was  entirely  owing  to  him  that  the  height 
of  mountains  was  measured  successfully  by  means 
of  the  barometer.  On  his  return  to  Spain  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Spanish 
navy.  In  addition  to  several  works  on  navigation, 
he  wrote  “ Ohservaciones  sobre  astronomiu  y ffcica. 

| hechas  en  el  Reino  del  Peru  por  Ih»n  Jorge  Juan  y 
Don  Antonio  Ulloa”  (Madrid,  1748;  French  trans- 
lation, Amsterdam  and  Paris.  2 voR.  1752);  “16- 
sertacion  histdriea  sobre  el  meridiano  de  deinarva- 
oidn  entre  los  dominios  de  Espafia  y Portugal" 
(1749;  French  translation,  Paris,  1776);  and“Es- 
tado  dc  la  astronomia  en  Europa”  (1771!). 

JUAREZ,  Benito  Pablo  (wah'-reth), president 
of  Mexico,  b.  in  San  Pablo  Gudatno.  Oaiaca.  21 
March,  1800;  d.  in  Mexico,  18  July,  1872.  llis  par- 
ents, of  pure  Indian  race,  died  when  he  was  scarcely 
four  years  old,  and, 
ullhough  they  hod 
left  a modest  inherit- 
ance, the  boy  grew 
up  in  the  house  of  an 
uncle  without  learn- 
ing to  read  aud  write 
or  to  speAk  Spanish 
correctly.  But  at  the 
age  of  twelve  a de- 
sire for  knowledp) 
seized  him.  and  he 
went  to Oajaca, where 
Antonio  Salanueva, 
a former  Franciscan 
monk,  took  him  un- 
der his  protection 
and  taught  him  the 
elementary  branch- 
es. placing  him  in 
1821  in  the  seminary 
of  that  city,  when-  he  made  rapid  progress  and 

1807.  !!«■  now  abandoned  theology 
for  the  study  of  law  at  the  new  college,  where  from 
1829  till  1831  he  held  the  chair  of  experimental 
physics,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834.  He 
had  Ren  elected  a member  of  the  board  of  aldermen 
in  1831,  and  in  1833  was  deputy  to  the  -talc  assem- 
bly. He  was  imprisoned  fora  short  time  in  1886.  in 
consequence  of  nil  abortive  rebellion  apiinst  the 
conservative  government,  appointed  judge  of  the 
civil  court  in  1842,  and  in  1845  secretary  to  the  g°T’ 
emor.Gen.  U'on,  but  soon  resigned  and  waselictja 
prosecutor  of  the  superior  court,  which  place  he 
lost  in  the  same  year  by  the  revolution  of  Parede*. 
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After  the  counter-revolution  of  Gen.  Salas  in  1846, 
the  state  of  Oajaca  resumed  its  sovereignty,  and  a 
junta  of  the  principal  citizens  put  the  executive 
power  into  the  hands  of  a triumvirate,  composed 
of  Jose  Maria  Arteaga,  Fernandes  del  ('ampo,  and  ! 
Juarez,  which  lasted  till  the  restoration  of  the  ! 
federal  constitution  of  1824.  Arteaga  was  chosen 
governor,  and  Juarez  sent  as  delegate  to  the  con-  , 
stituent  congress,  where  he  supported  with  vigor  | 
the  liberal  policy  of  the  acting  president,  Gornez- 
Farias,  and  helped  to  negotiate  a loan  on  church 
property  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war  against 
the  United  States.  When  Santa-Anna  dissolved 
the  congress  at  the  end  of  the  year,  Juarez  re- 
turned to  Oajaca,  and,  as  Arteaga  had  resigned,  he 
was  elected  in  1847  constit  utional  governor. 

During  the  war  with  the  United  States  ho  took 
energetic  measures  for  the  national  defence,  and  | 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Oajaca  division  under  1 
Gen.  Leon  at  Molino  del  Rev.  raised  new  forces, 
and  in  a few  days  forwarded  three  battalions  and  | 
a field-battery  to  the  seat  of  war.  After  the  occu- 
pation of  Mexico  by  the  U.  8.  forces  Santa-Anna 
appeared  with  an  escort  at  Tehuacan,  intending  to 
go  to  Oajaca;  but  Juarez,  fearing  his  schemes,  sent 
orders  to  Teotitlan  to  prevent  his  passage,  ami 
after  a short  time  Santa-Anna  abandoned  the  presi- 
dency. in  1849  Juarez  w*as  re-elected  governor 
for  three  years,  and  soon  Oajaca  became  under  his 
administration  the  model  state  of  tho  federation. 
He  introduced  many  reforms  and  muuaged  the 
finances  so  honestly  and  skilfully  that  he  antici- 
pated all  the  contributions  to  tho  national  govern- 
ment.. liquidated  tho  state  debt  of  eighteen  years’ 
standing,  and  on  retiring  from  office  in  August, 

1852,  left  in  the  treasury  a cash  surplus  of  $50,000. 
He  was  then  elected  director  of  tho  Institute  for 
science  and  arts, and  resumed  the  practice  of  law; 
but  when,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of 
Jalisco,  Santa-Anna  returned  to  power  in  April, 

1853,  one  of  his  first  nets  was  to  revenge  himself 
on  Juarez  bv  ordering  his  arrest,  imprisonment  in 
the  castle  of  Ulua,  and  final  expatriation. 

Juarez  remained  for  two  years  in  New  Orleans, 
suffering  great  privations;  but  when  ho  learned  of 
the  favorable  progress  of  the  revolution  of  Ayutla 
against  Santa-Anna,  he  joined  Gen.  Alvarez,  the 
commander  of  the  revolutionary  forces  in  Aca- 
pulco, in  July,  1855,  and  followed  him  to  the  capi- 
tal. When  Alvarez  was  elected  president  on  4 
Oct.,  he  appointed  Juarez  minister  of  justice  and 
religion,  and  the  latter  proposed  and  procured  the 
passage  of  a bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  special 
clerical  anti  military  courts,  under  which  the 
clergy  and  the  army  had  practically  enjoyed  im- 
munity from  the  laws  for  a long  time.  When 
Comonfort  succeeded  Alvarez  as  president,  11  Dec., 
1855,  fearing  Juarez’s  influence,  he  appointed  him 
governor  of  Oaiaca,  in  order  to  remove  him  from 
the  cabinet.  Here  Juarez  improved  education  and 
finances,  sanctioned  the  civil  and  criminal  code, 
and  in  September,  1857,  was  elected  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  constitutional  governor.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  had  been  chosen  at  the  general 
elections  president  of  tho  supreme  court  of  justice, 
which,  according  to  the  new  constitution,  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  vice- presidency  of  the  nation,  in  Oc- 
tober, Comonfort  was  forced  by  the  voice  of  the 
Liberal  press  to  appoint  Juarez  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior, and  his  presence  in  the  cabinet  was  almost 
the  only  support  of  the  president,  whose  conservative 
inclinations  had  already  begun  to  cause  suspicion. 
When  the  latter  finally  joined  the  church  party, 
and  the  revolt  of  Tacubaya  began  on  17  Dec., 
Juarez,  who  tried  to  preserve  order,  was  imprisoned 


in  the  government  palace.  But  tho  revolutionists 
did  not  recognize  Comonfort’s  authority,  and  the 
latter  tried  too  late  to  obtain  the  support  of  the 
Liberals  by  setting  Juarez  free  on  11  Jan.,  1858. 
After  the  occupation  of  Mexico  bv  Miramon  and 
Osoilo,  Comonfort  retired  to  Vera  Cruz  and  Juarez 
to  Guanajuato,  whence  he  issued  a manifesto  on 
19  Jan.,  assuming  the  executive  in  virtue  of  his 
office  as  chief  justice,  and  formed  a cabinet,  his 
government,  being  recognized  by  the  states.  Un- 
able to  oppose  the  reactionary  forces,  he  had  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  government  first  to  Guada- 
lajara, then  to  Colima,  and  finally,  by  way  of  Pana- 
ma and  New  Orleans,  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  he 
arrived,  4 May,  1858.  Here,  protected  by  the  troops 
under  the  governor,  Gutierrez  Zainora,  he  installed 
his  government,  which  was  recognized  by  the 
United  States  in  April,  1859,  and  on  12  and  13 
June  of  that  year  he  issued  laws  abolishing  relig- 
ious orders  and  confiscating  all  church  property 
for  the  benefit  of  tho  nation. 

After  the  final  defeat  of  Gen.  Miramon,  Juarez 
entered  the  capital  on  11  Jan.,  1801,  and  in  the 
general  elections  of  March  was  chosen  const  itu- 
tinnal  president  over  Miguel  Lerdo  de  Tejada.  In 
consequence  of  the  law  that  was  sanctioned  by 
congress,  17  July,  18*11,  ordering  the  suspension  for 
two  years  of  payments  on  account  of  the  foreign 
debt  and  of  the  diplomatic  conventions,  the  alli- 
ance of  intervention  was  signed  in  London  on  31 
Oct.  between  England,  France,  and  Spain,  and  on 
8 Dec.  the  allied  forces  reached  Vera  Cruz.  But 
Juarez  sent  Manuel  Doblado  to  treat  with  the 
foreign  plenipotentiaries  in  Ija  Soledad,  and  by  his 
j promise  to  protect  the  interests  of  foreign  debtors 
I obtained  the  rupture  of  the  triiwriite  convention 
; at  Orizaba,  9 April,  1862,  anu  the  British  and 
I Spanish  forces  evacuated  the  count  ry,  while  France, 
| under  the  pretext  of  protecting  French  residents, 
! declared  war  against  Juarez  on  16  April.  After 
the  capture  of  Puebla  by  Gen.  rorey,  17  May, 
1863,  tne  Republican  government  dissolved  con- 
gress, and  evacuated  the  capital  on  31  May,  and 
Juarez,  on  10  June,  established  his  government  in 
San  Luis  Potosi.  He  was  obliged  to  retire  before 
the  advancing  French  troops  on  22  Dec.  to  Saltillo; 
i but  being  informed  that  the  governor  of  Coahuila 
and  Leon,  Santiago  Vidaurri,  was  treating  with 
the  French,  Juarez  went  to  Monterey.  He  was  not 
recognized  by  Vidaurri,  who  offered  armed  resist- 
ance ; but,  not  being  sustained  by  the  citizens  of 
those  states,  the  latter  had  to  fly  to  Mexico,  and 
Juarez  established  his  government  in  Monterey. 
On  15  Aug.  he  had  to  retreat  from  that  city  before 
the  imperialist  forces  under  Gen.  (^uiroga,  and 
after  some  detentions  at  Viczca,  Mnpimi,  and  Na- 
| zas,  to  organize  the  rest  of  the  Republican  forces 
from  the  states  of  Zacatecas,  Durango,  and  Chi- 
huahua, he  arrived  in  the  latter  city  on  12  Oct. 
He  had  at  last  to  withdraw  from  Chihuahua,  5 
Aug.,  1865,  and  on  the  15th  of  that  month,  accom- 
panied by  twenty-two  of  his  most  trusted  friends, 
who  were  afterward  called  in  Mexico  the  “ im macu- 
lates,” he  established  his  government  on  the  U.  S. 
frontier  in  Paso  del  Norte. 

Meanwhile,  Juarez’s  term  of  office  having  ex- 
pired on  30  Nov.,  Gen.  Gonzalez  Ortega,  as  nominal 
president  of  the  supreme  court,  which  place  he 
nad  practically  abandoned  long  before,  claimed 
the  executive  power;  but  Juarez,  foreseeing  the 
disastrous  effects  of  a change  of  government  under 
such  circumstances,  declared  his  term  of  office  ex- 
: tended  until  constitutional  elections  in  time  of 
|>cAce  could  take  place,  and  was  sustained  by  the 
i few  Republican  authorities  that  remained  in  tho 
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northern  state**.  To  avoid  the  appearance  of  aban- 
doning the  national  soil,  which,  according  to  the 
constitution,  would  cause  his  forfeiture  of  the 
presidency,  he  frequently  refused  friendly  invita- 
tions from  the  commander  of  the  U.  S.  troops  at 
Fort  Bliss  to  visit  him.  On  ‘JO  Nov.,  1805,  when 
Chihuahua  had  been  evacuated  by  the  French 
troops,  Juan*/  transferred  his  government  to  that 
city,  but  had  to  relreat  la-foro  the  returning  ene- 
my, on  0 De*.*.,  to  Paso  del  Norte,  arriving  on  18 
Dec.  Early  in  June.  1866.  the  Republican  arms 
ohtaim-d  the  first  decided  suit-ess.  Chihuahua  was 
finally  evacuated  by  the  Imperialists,  and  on  the 
17th  Juarez  established  his  government  again  in 
that  city.  Henceforth  the  tido  of  war  turned  in 
favor  of  the  Republican  anus,  the  northeastern 
states  were  gradually  wrested  from  the  Imperial- 
ists, and  as  the  victorious  army  of  Escobeao  ad- 
vanced southward.  Juarez  transferred  his  govern- 
ment, on  26  Dee.,  1866,  to  Durango,  and  on  22  Jan., 
1867,  to  Zacatecas,  where,  on  27  Jan.,  he  barely  es- 
ca|M>d  falling  into  the  hands  of  Miramon’s  forces, 
and  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Sombrerelc.  After 
Miraraon's  defeat  at  San  Jacinto,  Juarez  finally 
established  himself  in  San  Luis  Potosi  early  in 
February,  while  Maximilian’s  forces  In-gun  to  con- 
centrate at  Queretaro.  After  the  fall  of  Maximilian 
and  the  capture  of  Mexico  by  Diaz  on  21  June, 
Juarez  entered  the  capital  again  on  5 July,  1807. 
After  the  execution  of  Vidaurri  without  trial, 
milder  counsels  prevailed,  anil  the  Itn|>erinlist 
chiefs  and  political  followers,  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned to  the  nuinlier  of  over  200,  were  regularly 
judged  by  the  courts,  and  only  nineteen  executed, 
among  them  (ion.  O'lloran  and  Gen.  Severn  Cas- 
tillo. On  I I Aug.,  Juarez  called  for  general 
elections.  Congress  met  in  Deoemlier.  and  on  25 
Dec.  proclaimed  Juarez  elected  constitutional  presi- 
dent over  Porfirio  Diaz.  His  term  of  office  was 
disturl>ed  by  the  constant  revolutionary  attempts 
of  Diaz,  Garcia  do  la  Cadena,  Negrete,  and  others. 
Even  Santa- Anna  invaded  the  republic,  uud  was 
caught  ami  sentenced,  hut  escaped  execution. 

When  the  electoral  campaign  of  1871  approached. 
Juarez  was  advised  by  his  licst  friends  to  decline 
a re-election;  hut,  either  owing  to  his  ambition 
or  I >ecause  he  thought  his  presence  in  the  govern- 
ment necessary  for  the  good  of  the  nation  in  an 
abnormal  jK»ri«Ml,  he  acoeptisl  the  candidacy  against 
Sebastian  I/erdo  do  Tejada  and  Porfirio  Diaz. 
Congress  met  on  10  Sept.,  1871,  and  on  12  Oct., 
Juarez  was  declared  re-elected,  as  the  votes  of  the 
opposition  were  divided  between  Lcrdo  and  Diaz. 
This  re-election,  although  at  that  time  it  was  per- 
mitted bv  the  constitution,  was  generally  unpopu- 
lar, and  in  oonsequem-e  then-  were  numerous  revo- 
lutionary attempts.  Diaz  proclaimed  the  plan  de 
la  Nuria,  ami  numenms  officers  pronounced  against 
the  government,  including  Trevifio  in  Monterey, 
Garcia  de  la  Cadena  in  Aguas  Calientes,  Donato 
Guerra  in  Zacatecas,  and  Martinez  in  Cotihuila. 
With  indomitable  energy  Juarez  confronted  every 
new  attempt  with  new  military  fon-es,  notwith- 
standing the  complete  exhaustion  of  the  treasury, 
the  military  alone  being  paid ; and  even  repeated 
reverses  could  not  discourage  him  when,  after  a 
short  illness,  he  died  near  midnight  of  18  July  of 
heart-disease,  or,  as  some  have  hinted,  of  poison. 

This  extraordinary  man  has  been  judged  di (Ter- 
entiy by  admirers  and  enemies.  Although  only  of 
medium  talent  and  defective  education,  he  suppli»*d 
these  defects  by  perception  and  judgment,  ami  his 
distinct  characteristics  were  a will  of  iron  and  the 
cold  impassibility  of  his  native  Indian  race  in  the 
presence  of  danger,  lie  has  been  accused  of 


cruelty  for  not  commuting  the  sentence  of  death 
of  Maximilian  uml  his  principal  followers ; but  it 
must  lie  remembered  that,  according  to  Juurez’s 
view,  a terrifying  example  was  needed  to  discourage 
forever  future  attempts  against  the  national  in- 
tegrity, and  after  the  first  and  |>crhups  m-ecssary 
executions,  only  those  persons  that  were  guilty  of 
common  crime,  or  ofliccrs  deserting  active  service, 
were  condemned  to  death.  lie  was  a constant 
enemy  of  the  retrograde  church  party  and  heartily 


hated  by  its  members,  and  while  he  could  pardon 
his  political  opponent*,  he  followed  with  relentless 
hate  his  personal  enemies,  and  even  those  political 
followers  who  bv  elianec  had  offended  him.  Ills 
supreme  and  redeeming  quality  was  his  thorough 
honesty,  and  perhaps  ill  this  character  alone  he 
deserves  the  name  of  the  Mexican  Washington, 
which  some  have  la-stowed  on  him  in  his  country. 
His  funeral  took  place  on  22  July,  1872.  The  Iwdv. 
after  lying  in  state  at  the  government  palace  for 
two  days,  was  carried  in  procession  to  the  cemetery 
of  San  Fernando,  where  a group  in  white  (’arrara 
marble  has  been  erected,  of  which  the  accompany- 
ing picture  is  an  illustration.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
brotliers  Isla  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

JUAREZ,  Jos6  (wah-reth).  Mexican  painter, 
lived  in  the  17th  century.  The  information  re- 
garding his  birth  and  death  is  very  uncertain,  nor 
is  it  known  whether  he  was  a relaiive  of  Luis,  the 
elder  painter  of  that  name.  Two  of  his  paintings 
an-  signed  in  1642  and  1608  respectively.  His 
works  are  noted  for  the  elegant  position  of  the 
figures,  vigorous  tone,  and  delicacy  of  execution. 
The  two  most  noteworthy  are  in  the  academy  of 
San  Carlos,  and  are  “The  Adoration  of  the  Three 
Magi”  and  “The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Justo  and  SL 
Pastor."  There  is  also  at  the  aliove-mentiotied 
academy  another  of  his  paintings,  “ Heavenly  Vis- 
ion of  St.  Francis,"  which,  although  not  equal  to 
the  others,  is  an  excellent  work. — His  nephews, 
Juan  and  Nlcoln*  Rodriguez,  who  lived  toward 
the  end  of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  were  painters,  but  never  reached  the  fame 
of  either  their  uncle  or  Luis  Juarez.  Nicolas  Rod- 
riguez, a priest  of  some  means,  never  exercised  his 
art  as  a profession.  His  best  painting,  marked 
HUM),  is  a “Saint  Gertrude”  kneeling  before  an 
altar,  offering  her  heart  to  God.  and  has  rich  col- 
oring worthy  of  the  Venetian  school. 

J1AKKZ.  or  XUABEZ,  Jimn  (wah-reth), 
Spanish  missionary,  b.  in  Spain ; d.  probably  on 
the  tanks  of  the  Mississippi  river  late  in  1528.  He 
ent 4-red  the  reformed  order  of  Franciscans,  and 
when  Cortes  applied  for  missionaries  to  undertake 
the  conversion  of  Mexico,  wus  one  of  those  who 
sailed  from  Sanluear.  15  Jan.,  1524.  lie  landed  at 
Vera  Cruz  on  lit  May,  ami  was  appointed  suf»orior 
of  the  mission  at  Huexotzingo.  Here  the  mission- 
aries assembled  the  Indian  children  for  instrue- 
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n,  and  in  a short  time  the  natives  allowed  the 
nple  to  be  destroyed,  in  which  they  were  uccus- 
roed  to  offer  human  sacrifices.  In  152(1  Father 
laret  retained  to  Spain,  accompanied  by  some  of 
s Indian  pupils,  and  laid  a report  of  the  state  of 
a mission  before  his  sujR'riors.  It  is  said  thut  he 
turned  to  Mexico  the  same  year,  bringing  with 
im  six  other  Franciscans;  but,  if  so,  it  was  for  a 
rief  interval,  as  he  was  again  in  Spain  in  1527. 
Ie  accompanied  the  expedition  of  Paufllo  de  Nur- 
^toaez  to  Florida  with  five  Franciscans,  of  whom  he 
appointed  commissary.  It  is  said  by  some 
■Spanish  authorities  that  lie  was  also  nominated 
f l*sbop  of  Florida,  that  his  diocese  was  to  extend 
L from  the  Atlantic  to  Rio  de  las  Palmas  in  Mexico. 
Bolus  assertion,  if  true,  would  make  him  the  first 
* bishop  that  was  ap|K>inted  to  any  see  within  the 
present  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  fleet 
4.  of  Narvaez,  while  endeavoring  to  enter  the  harlsir 
of  Havana,  was  driven  on  the  coast  of  Florida. 

(The  Spaniards  landed  near  Appalachee  bay  and  l**- 
^an  a long  and  disastrous  march  along  the  north- 
ern coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Father  Juarez 
and  his  comjianions  emlmrked  in  one  of  the  five 
boats  that  Narvaez  built,  in  tho  hope  of  reaching 
some  Spanish  settlement.  The  boat  was  over- 
turned. probably  near  Mobile,  and  the  missionaries 
had  a narrow  eseajM*.  There  is  no  further  record 
of  Father  Juarez,  ami  it  is  supposed  that  he  per- 
ished from  hunger  or  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

Jl’AREZ,  Lula,  Mexican  painter,  h.  late  in  the 
16th  century;  d.  about  1050.  He  was  a contempo- 
rary of  Eehave  ( q . v.).  Iielonged  to  the  same  school, 
ami,  although  his  inferior  in  correctness  of  design, 
excels  in  the  softness  of  his  brush  as  well  as  in 
color.  One  of  his  best  pictures  is  an  altar-piece  in 
tho  church  of  Jesus  Maria,  in  Mexico,  representing 
biblical  scenes,  which  was  finished  in  1021,  and 
cost  $9,000,  a large  amount  at  that  time.  The 
greater  part  of  his  paintings  that  are  preserved  are 
in  the  academy  of  San  Canos,  notably  the  “ Appa- 
rition of  the  Infant  Jesus  to  Saint  Antonio,”  “Ap- 
parition of  the  Virgin  to  St.  Ildefonso,”  **  Betrothal 
of  Saint  Barljara,”  *•  Ascension  of  the  Saviour,” 
and  **  Praver  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.” 
JUARfcZ-CELMAN,  Miguel  (wah-reth-thel- 
muhii ).  president  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  b.  in 
Cordova,  29  Sept.,  IH44.  He  studied  law  in  the 
university  of  his  native  citv.  and  was  graduah-d  in 
1870  as  doctor  in  jurisprudence.  He  entered  po- 
litical life  during  the  agitation  of  the  religious 
question,  ami  by  his  eloouenee  aided  in  the  triumph 
of  the  Liberal  party,  lie  was  elected  to  the  pro- 
vincial assembly,  and  later  to  tho  senate  of  .the 
province,  and  in  1878  l>ecaine  minister  of  the  inte- 


nor  for  his  province.  In  1880  he  was  chosen  gov 
ernor  o|  the  province,  and  surrounded  himsel; 
with  the  ablest  councillors,  without  regard  to  par 
»•  introduced  gas  and  water  in  the  city  o 
and  gave  a great  impulse  to  the  publii 
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schools.  In  1884  he  was  elected  to  the  national 
senate  for  Cordova,  and  took  an  active  part  in  favor 
of  the  educational  law,  which  was  then  under  dis- 
cussion. In  1880  his  name  was  presented  as  a can- 
didate for  the  presidency  by  independent  branches 
of  the  different  political  parties.  The  canvass  was 
one  of  the  most  hotly  contested  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  republic,  and  on  11  April,  Juarez-Cel- 
man  was  declared  elected.  On  12  Oct.,  1886.  he 
took  the  oath  of  office  and  assumed  the  executive. 
His  inaugural  message  made  a favorable  impres- 
sion, and  thus  far  his  tul ministration  has  been  pro- 
gressive and  favorable  to  t he  general  welfare  of  the 
country,  to  national  education,  and  to  emigration, 
which  of  late  years  has  given  a great  impulse  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  country.  The  accompany- 
ing illustration  represents  tho  now  government 
palace  at  Ija  Plata,  finished  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Juarez-Celman. 

JUAKKEZ,  Domingo  (war-reth),  Para- 

guayan author,  b.  in  San  Jose  de  los  Arrovas  in 
180i ; d.  in  Caraguaty  in  1837.  He  began  life  as  a 
teacher,  and  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  a suc- 
cessful writer.  He  went  to  Asuncion  in  1824,  and 
was  presented  to  the  dictator  Francia,  who  took 
an  interest  in  him  aud  gave  him  an  appointment 
in  the  state  depart  merit,  to  enable  him  to  pursue 
his  historical  studies.  But  later  Francia  became 
offended  by  Juarrez’s  “Historia  de  la  Independen- 
cia  del  Paraguay  ” (2  vols.,  Asuncion,  1834),  in 
which  he  saw  a criticism  of  his  government,  and 
he  sent  the  author  to  the  prison  of  Oliva.  Juarrez 
was  released  in  the  following  year  and  exiled  to 
Caraguaty,  where  he  died.  His  other  works  in- 
clude “ Historia  de  peregrinaciones  ” (1825);  “Noti- 
cias  para  A historia  geographia  das  na^ocs  ultra- 
marinas  ” (2  vols.,  1827);  “Disputatio  Esquinmuy 
gente  America”  (1827);  “ Memories  sobre  an- 
tigfledades  Uruguavas  y Paraguayas”  (1831):  and 

Viagero  Universal,”  a cyclopedia  of  the  explora- 
tions of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  South 
America  below  the  river  Plate (1832). 

J UARKON,  Domingo  (war’ -rose),  Central 
American  historian,  b.  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  in 
1752;  <L  theft  in  1820.  He  had  access  to  ecclesi- 
astical and  government  records,  and.  as  a result  of 
his  researches,  published  “ Historia  de  la  ciudnd  de 
Guatemala” (2  vols..  Guatemala,  1808-’1H;  abridged 
English  translation.  Ixmdon,  1823;  new  cd.,  Guate- 
mala, 1857).  This  is  in  reality  a history  of  Central 
America.  The  first  volume  treats  of  geography, 
settlements,  church  topics,  and  the  history  of 
Guatemala  city;  the  second  of  the  ancient  records 
of  the  country,  its  conquest  and  settlement. 

J UCH  ERA U,  Nicholas  (zhoo’-she-ro),  Sicurdo 
St.  Denis,  French  soldier,  b.  in  Ferte  Vidame, 
France,  in  1626;  d.  in  Baupri*,  Canada,  in  1092. 
He  came  with  his  father,  John  Jucherau,  to  Cana- 
da. about  1640,  and  was  afterward  appointed  raoin- 
l»er  of  the  superior  council  of  Quebec.  With  the 
view  of  protecting  the  colonists  from  tho  incur- 
sions of  the  Iroquois,  he  formed  his  tenantry  into 
a body  of  militia,  and  at  their  head  followed  De 
Courcelles  in  his  expedition  against  the  Agniers  in 
1065.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  so  ad- 
mirable that  he  was  made  perf>elUHl  commander  of 
this  force.  He  commanded  the  militia  at  the  bat- 
tles at  Beaufort  against  the  English  under  Sir 
William  Phipps  on  18,  20,  and  21  Oct.,  1690,  and 
was  severely  wounded.  The  victory  was  consid- 
ered due  to  Jucherau’s  bravery.  He  was  ennobled 
by  Louis  XIV'.  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion. — 
llis  son,  Louis  (called  by  some  writers  Barbk), 
Sieur  de  St.  Denis,  soldier,  b.  in  Quebec,  Canada, 
18  Sept,  1676;  d.  probably  in  Louisiana  after  1731, 
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**juired  renown  in  Louisiana  a*  * skilful  negntiar 
t or  and  able  soldier.  His  influence  with  th«  Indi- 
an.-* and  knowledge  of  th**ir  language  induced  Iber- 
ville (q.  r.)  to  place  him  in  >'ommand  of  the  French 
fort  at  the  month  of  the  Mississippi  in  1760.  La 
Motte  Cadillac  *ent  him  on  a mission  to  the  vioe- 
r oy  of  Mexico.  in  1714.  to  make  a treaty  of  com- 
mem.  After  travelling  through  a great  extent  of 
country  and  meeting  several  Spanish  governor* 
and  ollWn.  by  whom  he  wan  well  re«  eived.  be 
reached  the  city  of  Mexico.  25  Jane.  1715.  He  ti* 
at  first  imprisoned  by  the  viremv.  but.  on  the  lat- 
ter’* learning  that  he  was  a relative  of  Iberrille. 
he  *u  set  at  liherty  and  treated  with  courtesy.  He 
afterward  went  on  a misei.jn  to  the  Aa»ina is  Indi- 
ans of  Texas,  who  were  in  revolt,  persuaded  them 
to  submit  to  the  Spaniards,  and  returned  to  Mexi- 
co accompanied  by  twenty-five  of  their  chiefs.  He 
was  not  successful,  however,  in  achieving  the  object 
of  his  embassy,  returning  to  Mobile.  25  Aug..  1716. 
During  the  attack  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  French 
possessions  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  1719.  he 
assembled  the  Biloxi  and  other  Indian  tribes, 
and.  at  their  head,  contributed  to  the  repulse  of 
the  Spaniards  from  I>auphin  island.  He  was  re- 
warded with  the  cross  of  St.  Louis  and  made  gov- 
ernor of  Fort  Natchitoches  in  1720.  The  fort  was 
besieged  in  1731  by  the  Natchez.  He  had  only  a 
few  soldiers,  but.  having  received  a re-enforcement 
of  Assinais,  he  attacked  the  enemy  and  defeated 
them,  destroving  nearlv  all  their  leaders. 

Jl  DAH.  Hfnrj  Won**.  soldier,  b.  in  Snow 
Hill.  Md..  1*2  June.  1*21  ; «1.  in  Plattsburg.  N.  Y.. 
14  Jan.,  1*66.  He  was  graduated  at  the  C.  S. 
military  academy  in  Julv.  1*43.  and.  entering  the 
8th  infantry,  served  in  the  Mexican  war.  He  com- 
manded his  cornj»anv  at  the  storming  of  Monterey, 
and  for  bravery  at  Molino  del  Rey,  and  at  the  ea{*- 
ture  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  was  brevet  ted  1st  lieu- 
tenant and  captain.  On  20  Sept..  1853.  he  became 
captain  in  the  4th  infantry,  and  served  actively 
against  the  Indians  of  California  and  Washington 
and  Oregon  territories  till  the  civil  war.  He  was 
made  colonel  of  a regiment  of  volunteers  in  1861. 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  21  March,  1862, 
and  acting  imsjhv  tor- general  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee.  Resigning  his  staff  anointment,  he 
was  ordered  to  command  the  1st  division  of  the 
anny  of  the  reserve,  which  he  relinquished  after 
the  evacuation  of  Corinth  by  the  Confederate 
troops.  He  was  reamiointed  acting  inspector-gen- 
eral of  tii  \rm\  of  the  Ohio,  10  Oct,  I860,  and 
held  various  other  commands  until  he  was  mus- 
tered out  of  volunteer  service.  24  Aug.,  1865.  He 
was  active  in  his  pursuit  of  Morgan  at  the  time  of 
the  latter'-  raid  into  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Ohio, 
in  1868.  At  his  death  he  was  commandant  of 
the  post  at  Platt-burg,  N.  V. 

.11' DIE  (Jarrltt  Farm  lee,  Hawaiian  statesman, 
h.  in  Pari-.  Oneida  co.,  N.  V'.,  23  April,  1808;  d.  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaiian  islands,  12  July,  18711.  He 
studied  medicine,  and  in  1828  went  to  Honolulu  as 
a physician  in  the  service  of  the  American  foreijp 
mission.  In  1*40  lie  accompanied  Coin.  Wilkes  in 
his  exploring  expedition  through  the  islands,  and 
in  1842  ho  severed  his  connection  with  the  mission 
and  became  recorder  and  interpreter  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Kumehiiineha  III.  When  Lord  George 
Paulet  took  |M>-seHsion  of  tin*  islands  in  1843.  Dr. 
Judd  was  appointed  one  of  Lite  joint  con 
represent  the  king,  but  r 
sovereignty  was  rest' 

July,  1843.  I>r.  Jud* 
ganize  a ministry, ' 
first  Hawaiian  cab 


took  the  portfolio  of  finance,  which  he  held  till 
1*53.  In  l*4»  he  accompanied  the  princes  Liholi- 
ho  and  L>t  Kamehameha  to  Europe  to  make  new 
treaties  and  to  settle  a difficulty  with  France.  I>r. 
Jmid  established  a good  financial  reputation  for 
the  Hawaiian  government  and  many  substantial 
improvements  in  the  city  of  Honolulu. 

Jl' DIE  Nonaaa  Buel.  lawyer,  b.  in  Rome. 
N.  Y-  10  Jan~  1815:  d.  in  Chicago.  10  Nov..  ImTK 
He  received  a common-school  education,  studied 
law.  and  in  1*36  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  beginning 
practice  in  Chicago.  He  was  city  attorney  there 
in  l*37-*9.  state  senator  in  l*44-’60,  a member  of 
the  Bloomington  convention  which  organized  the 
Republican  party  in  1*56.  and  chairman  of  the 
state  central  committee  of  that  party  in  1856-’61. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Illinois  delegation  in  the 
Chicago  convention  that  nominated  Abraham  Lin- 
coln for  the  presidency,  and  was  L*.  S.  minister  to 
Prussia  from  1*61  till  1865.  He  was  then  elected 
to  congress,  serving  from  4 March.  1*67.  till  3 
March.  1*71.  and  was  afterward  appointed  collec- 
tor of  the  port  of  Chicago  by  President  Grant.  He 
was  president  of  the  Peoria  and  Bureau  Valley  rail- 
road and  of  the  Rock  Island  railroad  bridge  com- 
pany. A sketch  of  his  life  was  published  by  Ar- 
thur Edwanls  (Chicago.  1878i 

JI’DD.  Orange,  editor,  b.  near  Niagara  Falls. 
N.  Y.,  26  July.  1*22.  He  was  graduated  at  Wes- 
leyan university  in  1*47.  and.  after  teaching  until 
1*50.  spent  three  years  in  studying  analytical  and 
agricultural  chemistry  at  Yale.  He  became  editor 
of  the  “ American  Agriculturist  " in  1858,  and  in 
1*56  its  owner  and  publisher,  continuing  as  such 
until  1*81.  and  also  nolding  the  place  of  agricul- 
tural editor  of  the  “New  York  Times  "in  1855-*©. 
ne  was  the  principal  member  of  the  firm  of  Orange 
Judd  and  Company,  which  made  a specialty  of 
publishing  agricultural  and  scientific  nooks,  and 
also  published  “ Hearth  and  Home."  During  Is© 
he  served  with  the  U.  S.  sanitary  commission  at 
Gettysburg,  and  then  with  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac from  the  Rapidan  to  Petersburg.  In  1868-D 
he  was  president  of  the  New  York.  Flushing,  and 
North  Side  railroad,  and  also  president  of  the  New 
York  and  Flushing  railroad.  He  has  taken  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  affairs  of  Wesleyan  university 
and  edited  the  first  edition  of  the  “ Alumni  Rec- 
ord." The  Orange  Judd  hall  of  natural  science, 
dedicated  in  1871.  is  the  result  of  his  munificence, 
and  he  held  the  office  of  trustee  in  1871— "HI.  Mr. 
Judd  has  written  for  the  press,  notably  in  his  own 
journals,  and  originated  in  1862  a series  of  Sunday- 
school  lessons  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  upon 
which  the  later  Bereaii  and  International  lessor® 
have  boon  modelled. — nis  brother,  David  Wright, 
editor,  b.  in  Lockport,  N.  Y..  1 Sept.,  1*38.  He 
was  graduated  at  Williams  in  1860,  was  connected 
with  the  “New  York  Times,"  and  subsequently 
became  editor  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
**  Hearth  and  Home,"  ami  in  1883  president  of 
the  O.  Judd  publishing  company.  During  the 
civil  war  he  enlisted  as  a private,  but  received  a 
captain’s  commission  before  he  resigned.  He  was 
elected  as  a Republican  to  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture in  1871,  and  introduced  the  Judd  jurv  bill 
and  also  the  bill  establishing  the  National  nfl* 
association.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  of  quarantine,  and  he  b as 
been  regularly  reappointed  to  that  office.  He  b 
the  author  of  “Two  Years’  Campaigning  in  Vir- 
inia  and  Maryland  w (Rochester,  N.  Y..  1*64).  Md 
edited  “T'he  Educational  Pvclopwdia " (New 
k.  1874),  and  "T  ml  Writings  of  Frank 

»ter,"  in  ter  and  iL,  1882). 
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JUDD,  Sylvester,  antiquarian,  b.  in  Westhamp- 
ton.  Mass.,  23  April,  1789;  <1.  in  Northampton, 
Mass..  18  April,  1H00.  Ho  received  only  a com- 
mon-school education,  but  while  employed  in  the 
country  store  of  his  native  town  taugFit.  himself 
languages,  history,  and  mathematics,  and  in  later 
vears  pave  much  attention  to  botany  and  geology, 
lie  became  a partner  in  the  store,  and  in  1817  was 
sent  to  the  legislature.  In  1822  he  removed  to 
Northampton,  and  became  the  owner  and  editor  of 
the  “ Hampshire  Gazette,”  which  he  conducted  till 
1834.  He  spent  many  years  in  investigating  the 
history  of  the  towns  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
Connecticut  vallev,  and  published  a genealogical 
work  on  his  fainiiy  from  the  coming  of  the  first 
American  ancestor  in  1633  or  1634,  entitled 
“Thomas  Judd  and  his  Descendants”  (Northamp- 
ton. 1856V.  His  “ History  of  Hadley,”  with  a notice 
of  his  life,  was  published  posthumously  (1868). — 
His  son.  SylTester,  b.  in  Westhampton,  Mass..  23 
July,  1813  ; d.  in  Augusta,  Me.,  26  Jan.,  1853,  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  18116.  While  teaching  at 
Templeton.  Mass.,  he  became  a Unitarian,  and.  de- 
clining a professorship  in  Miami  college,  entered 
the  divinity-school  at  Harvard,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1840.  On  1 Oct.  of  that  year  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  a church  in  Augusta,  Me., 
with  which  he  was  connected  till  his  death.  His 
first  published  work  was  a series  of  papers  entitled 
“A  Young  Man’s  Account  of  his  Conversion  from 
Calvinism,”  written  in  his  second  year  at  the  theo- 
logical seminary.  In  1843  he  began  a work  entitled 
“ Margaret,  a Tale  of  the  Heal  and  Ideal,  including 
Sketches  of  n Place  not  before  described,  called 
Mons  Christi ” (Boston,  1845;  revised  ed.,  1851). 
In  1856  a folio  edition  of  illustrations  by  Felix  0. 
C.  Darley  was  published.  The  book  was  in  tend- 
er I to  promote  the  cause  of  liberal  Christianity  and 
the  principles  of  temperance  and  universal  peace. 
It  consists  of  a loosely  constructed  tale  of  old  New 
England  life,  interspersed  with  descriptions  of 
nature.  In  addition  to  his  work  in  the  pastorate, 
Mr.  Judd’s  services  were  in  frequent  demand  as  a 
lecturer  on  social  questions,  especially  in  opposi- 
tion to  war  and  slavery,  and  in  advocacy  of  tern- 

Serance.  In  the  later  years  of  his  ministry  ho 
e voted  his  efforts  to  spreading  the  idea  of  birth- 
right in  the  church,  urging  that  children  should 
be  regarded  as  members  of  the  church  from  their 
birth,  and  that  no  distinction  should  Iks  made 
between  the  church  ami  the  community,  but  that 
all  people  should  share  in  whatever  of  value  there 
is  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  These 
principles  were  adopted  by  his  own  society  and  by 
many  others  in  Maine.  He  also  published  a didac- 
tic poem  in  defence  of  Unitarian  doctrines,  entitled 
“ Philo,  an  Evangcliod  " (Boston,  1850);  a novel  of 
modem  New  England  life,  similar  in  purpose  and 
character  to  “ Margaret.”  under  the  title  of  ••  Rich- 
ard Kdney  and  the  Governor’s  Family  ’’  (1850) ; and 
a posthumous  work  entitled  "The  Church,  in  a 
Series  of  Discourses”  (1854).  He  left  in  manu- 
script “The  White  Hills,”  a tragedy  illustrating 
the  evils  of  avarice.  See  “ Life  and  Character  of 
Sylvester  Judd,”  bv  Arothusa  Hall  (Boston,  1854). 

Willard.  clergyman,  b.  in  Southington, 
Conn.,  23  Feb.,  1804;  cC  in  Wyoming.  N.  Y..  in 
February,  1840.  He  was  educated  in  Southington 
academy,  ami  after  teaching  for  some  time  settled 
in  Canaan,  N.  Y.,  and  was  licensed  as  a Baptist 
minister  in  1826.  He  then  removed  to  Herkimer 
county  and  preached  alternately  In  Salisbury  ami 
Oppenheim  till  August,  1828,  after  which,  till 
‘-'35.  Ir  ‘ '•  -s  were  limited  to  the  church  in  Sul- 
he  was  appointed  classical  teacher 


in  Mlddlebury  academy,  Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  which 
place  he  held  till  his  death,  fie  published  “ Review 
of  Professor  Stuart’s  Work  on  Baptism  ’’(New  York, 
1836),  and  a collection  of  some  of  his  miscellane- 
ous papers,  with  a memoir,  was  published  after  his 
deatn  (New  York). 

JUDSON,  A don  1 ram,  missionary,  b.  in  Malden. 
Mass.,  9 Aug.,  1788;  d.  at  sea  12  April,  1850.  His 
father  was  a Congregational  minister.  Adonirum 
was  graduated  at  Brown  in  1807,  ami  spent  a year 
in  teaching  in  Plymouth,  Mass.  He  hod  become 
sceptical  on  theological  subjects,  and,  being  in- 
clined to  adopt  dra- 
matic authorship  as 
his  profession,  at- 
tached himself  for  a 
short  time  to  a the- 
atrical com  puny  for 
the  purpose  of  In- 
coming familiar  with 
the  regulations  of  the 
stage.  But  he  soon 
experienced  a de- 
emed change  of  feel- 
ing, and  in  1808  en- 
tered Andover  theo- 
logical seminary  as  a 
s|iecial  student.  Dur- 
ing his  residence 
there  he  Inca  me 

deeply  interested  in 
the  subject  of  foreign  missions,  and  in  1810  formed 
the  resolution  to  go  as  missionary  to  Burinah.  In 
April,  1810,  he  addressed  a letter,  in  behalf  of  him- 
self and  twoor  three  associate  students,  to  the  Lon- 
don missionary  society,  offering  to  go  in  its  service 
to  “ India  Tartary.  or  any  part  of  the  eastern  con- 
tinent,” and  his  pro[>oeition  was  favorably  received. 
He  married,  5 Feb.,  1812.  Ann  Iluseltine,  of  Brad- 
ford, Mass.,  and  on  19  Feb.  they  sailed  for  Asia, 
landing  at  Calcutta  in  June.  The  most  noteworthy 
incident  of  the  voyage  was  a change  in  the  views  of 
Mr.  anti  Mrs.  Judson  on  the  subject  of  Christian 
baptism.  They  became  convinced  that  the  l>aptism 
of  the  New  Testament  was  immersion,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  view  they  were  baptized  by  im- 
mersion on  reaching  Calcutta.  Being  thus  severed 
from  the  body  under  whose  auspices  they  had  en- 
tered on  their  mission,  they  were  left  for  a time  in 
uncertainty  as  to  their  future  support.  Dr.  Jud- 
son’s  objective  point  had  been  Burmab,  but  he  and 
his  associates  were  not  favorably  received  there, 
and  unpleasant  relations  between  England  and 
Bunnah  made  their  stay  impossible.  They  were 
ordered  to  return  to  America,  and  only  after  much 
effort  and  anxiety  obtained  permission  to  proceed 
instead  to  the  Isle  of  France.  After  a stay  there  of 
a few  months,  they  determined  to  go  to  Madras, 
whence,  by  reason  of  the  renewed  hostility  of  the 
East  India  company’s  officers  toward  the  mission- 
aries, they  found  themselves  forced  either  to  re- 
turn home  or  to  venture  into  Bunnah.  They 
chose  the  latter  course,  and  went  to  Rangoon, 
where  Dr.  Judson  applied  himself  at  once  to  the 
task  of  learning  the  Burmese  language.  His  mas- 
tery of  this  difficult  and  unattractive  language 
evinced  strikingly  his  persistence,  his  ability,  and 
his  consecration  to  his  chosen  work.  He  practi- 
cally abandoned  the  English  language,  and  read, 
spoke,  and  thought  in  Burmese.  In  May,  1814,  he 
received  the  news  that  the  Baptists  of  America 
hod  formed  a missionary  union,  which  had  taken 
the  Baptist  missionaries  under  its  care.  As  soon 
as  his  knowledge  of  the  language  permitted,  Dr. 
Judson  began  nis  public  preaching.  The  first 
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inquirer  lifter  religious  truth  gave  him  great  on-  j 
courugement,  ami  the  baptism  of  the  first  convert 
was  an  occasion  of  miicn  rejoicing.  I>r.  Judson  f 
prepared  and  published  tracts,  taught,  preached, 
undertook  a perilous  journey  to  obtain  the  assist- 
ance of  a few  native  Christians  of  whom  he  had 
heard,  and  in  many  other  ways  pushed  forward  the  1 
work.  He  was  prosecuting  it  with  much  hope  and 
some  success,  when  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  a 
bigoted  and  zealous  Buddhist  cast  a dark  shadow 
over  the  prospects  of  the  mission.  Dr.  Judson  re- 
solved to  go  in  person  to  Ava  to  solicit  from  the 
king  tolerance  for  the  Christian  religion.  Al- 
though this  seemed  to  secure  to  the  missionaries  no 
very  favorable  result,  yet  for  several  years  their 
work  was  not  seriously  interrupted.  In  1817  l)r. 
Judson  completed  the  translation  of  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  and  in  1821  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians. In  1824  he  removed  to  Ava,  where  he  was 
well  received.  The  war,  which  at  this  time  began 
between  the  English  and  the  Burmese,  involved 
the  missionaries  in  extreinest  sufferings.  They 
were  suspected  of  being  in  corres|K>ndence  with 
the  English,  and  were  subjected  to  every  form  of 
cruelty  and  indignity  that  a fierce  and  malicious 
government  could  Invent.  They  were  imprisoned 
in  the  “death  prison/’  where  there  was  foul  air 
and  no  light,  were  given  little  food,  and  loaded 
with  five  pairs  of  fetters.  They  were  driven  like  ■ 
cattle,  almost  naked,  under  a scorching  sun  to 
another  prison,  where  the  purpose  was  to  burn 
them  alive  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  high 
officials,  who  regarded  it  as  a festive  occasion. 
They  were  finally  liberated  and  assisted  through 
the  agency  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  and  left 
Ava  for  Rangoon.  Finding  this  place  ineligible 
for  the  re-estaolishment  of  their  mission,  they  re- 
moved to  Amherst,  the  capital  of  the  provinces  re-  ; 
oently  ceded  to  the  British.  Dr.  Judson  had  been  ! 
previously  offered,  but  hod  declined,  the  lost  of 
interpreter  in  the  English  service,  at  a salary  of 
$3,000.  In  1830  and  1831  he  made  missionary  ! 
tours  to  Proine  and  Knngoon,  where  hundreds  of  ! 
his  tracts  were  distributed.  In  1831  he  removed  i 
his  residence  to  Maulmain,  which  had  been  selected 
as  the  English  capital.  At  this  time  he  began  a 
series  of  preaching-tours  in  the  Karen  jungles, 
which  were  followed  by  mnrkid  results.  The  next 
twenty-five  years  witnessed,  it  is  estimated,  20,000 
conversions  among  the  Karens  to  the  Christian 
faith.  In  June,  1833,  Dr.  Judson  completed  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Burmese,  lie  nt 
once  Itegan  a revision  of  the  whole  Scripture,  which 
occupied  him  till  near  the  close  of  1840.  His 
chief  literary  works  consisted  of  a Burmun  gram- 
mar, a Pali  dictionary,  a Burman  dictionary,  and  a 
complete  Burman  bible.  His  mastery  of  tne  Bur- 
mese language  was  remarkable;  he  forbade  himself 
the  use  of  English, excepting  one  English  newspaper. 
About  1841  lie  began  the  revision  of  his  Burman 
dictionary,  llis  first  plan  of  the  work  was  to  make 
only  one  part,  Burmese  into  English ; but  the 
work  grew  on  his  hands,  and  he  decided  to  make  it 
double,  Burmese  into  English,  ami  English  into  \ 
Burmese.  He  finished  the  first  part  in  1840,  and  i 
hoped  to  complete  the  second  m the  following 
year.  Brown  university  gave  him  the  degree  of 
1).  D.  in  1823.  In  1842  Mrs.  Judson 's  declining 
health  made  it  necessary  that  she  should  seek  a 
colder  climate.  Her  husltand  was  obliged  to  ac-  1 
company  her,  and  they  took  passage  for  America.  ■ 
On  their  way  thither  Mrs.  Judson  died,  and  was 
buried  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  Dr.  Judson.  ! 
with  the  children. continued  the  voyage  and  landed  , 
in  Boston.  On  11  July,  1840,  he  embarked  for  . 


Maulmain.  He  fixed  his  residence  in  Rangoon, 
with  the  resolution  of  trying  again  to  get  a foot- 
hold in  Ava;  but  on  account  of  the  low  state  of 
the  treasury  was  obliged  to  return  to  Maulmain, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  completion  of 
his  dictionary.  In  Novemlter,  1849,  he  took  a 
violent  cold,  and  from  that  time  his  health  failed 
steadily  until  his  death  at  sea,  on  his  way  to  the 
Isle  of  France.  His  life  has  been  written  bv  Fran- 
cis Wayland  (2  vols..  Boston,  1853),  and  by  his 
son  Edward  (New  York,  1883). — His  first  wife, 
Ann  Haseltlnc,  missionary,  b.  in  Bradford.  Mass.. 
22  Dec.,  1789;  d.  in  Amherst,  India,  24  Oct.,  1826, 
was  educated  at  the  Bradford  academy.  She  mar- 
ried Dr.  Judson  on  5 Feb..  1812,  ami  sailed  with 
him  for  Calcutta.  Her  health  having  become  im- 
jwiired,  she  left  India  in  August.  1821.  and  after  a 
visit  to  England  arrived  in  New  York.  25  Sept.. 
1822.  She  visited  Philadelphia,  Bradford,  and 
Baltimore,  where  she  spent  the  winter  in  preparing 
a “History  of  the  Burmese  Mission/’ in  the  form 
of  letters  addressed  to  her  English  host.  Josiah 
Butterworth.  In  March.  1823,  she  visited  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  where  the  Baptist  general  convention 
held  its  session.  A committee  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  her  resj»ceting  the  Bunnan  mission, 
and  at  her  suggestion  several  important  measures 
were  adopted.  The  copyright  of  her  “ History  of 
the  Burmese  Mission  ’’  she  presented  to  this  com- 
mittee. She  returned  to  Calcutta  in  1823,  and 
sailed  thence  to  Rangoon.  Dr.  Judson  having 
Itecn  committed  to  the  “ death  prison,”  she  was  un- 
protected against  the  plundering  of  her  goods  and 
the  seizure  of  her  person.  She  visited  those  in 
authority  to  ask  assistance  for  the  imprisoned  mis- 
sionaries, and  with  her  infant  and  two  Burmese 
girls  she  followed  her  husband  to  the  prison. 
After  Dr.  Judson ’s  release,  she  wus  attacked  with 
spotted  fever,  and  only  partially  recovered.  A trib- 
ute to  Mrs.  Judson,  which  appeared  in  a Calcutta 
paper,  written  by  one  of  the  English  prisoners, 
calls  her  “the  author  of  those  eloquent  and  for- 
cible appeals  to  the  government  which  prepared 
them  by  degrees  for  submission  to  terms  of  peace 
never  expected  by  any  who  knew  the  hauteur  and 
inflexible  pride  of  the  Burman  court.”  After 
peace  was  concluded  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  settled 
in  Amherst.  With  the  aid  of  a teacher,  she  trans- 
lated the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  the  Burmese 
catechism  into  Siamese,  and  assisted  him  in  pre- 
paring a Burmese  grammar  and  made  translations 
into  that  language. — His  second  wife,  Sarah  Hall 
Board  man.  missionary,  b.  in  Alstead,  N.  H..  4 
Nov.,  184)3:  d.  in  the  harbtr  of  James  Town.  St. 
Helena,  1 Sept.,  1845,  married  George  Dana  Board- 
man  (g.  t’.),  and  went  with  him  to  India,  remain- 
ing two  years  in  Calcutta,  studying  the  Burmese 
language,  and  prejwiring  for  future  work.  In 
April.  1827.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boardinan  removed  to 
Amherst,  which  had  Itcen  selected  as  the  seat  of 
the  mission  and  also  for  the  English  capital  in 
Burma)).  They  subsequently  resided  in  Maul- 
main. and  removed  to  Tavoy  in  1828,  where  she 
established  a girls’  school.  After  the  death  of  her 
husltand  in  1831,  she  remained  in  Burm&h,  and 
made  journeys  through  the  Karen  jungles  accom- 
panied by  some  of  her  Karen  disciples,  and  ad- 
dressed assemblies  of  two  or  three  linndred.  In 
1834  she  married  Dr.  Judson.  and  removed  to 
Maulmain.  In  18-15  her  health  became  impaired, 
and  she  went  with  her  husband  to  the  isle  of 
France  and  re-embarked  there  for  the  United 
States,  but  died  and  was  buried  in  the  island  of 
St.  Helena.  In  connection  with  her  missionary 
labors,  she  translated  a portion  of  “ Pilgrim’s  Prog- 
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ress,”  Mr.  Boardman’s  “ Dying  Father’s  Advice,” 
a tract,  which  became  popular,  about  twenty  hymns 
in  Burmese,  printed  in  the  chapel  hymn-book, 
which  she  was  appointed  by  the  mission  to  edit, 
and  published  four  volumes  of  Scripture  questions, 
for  use  in  the  rpission  schools. — His  third  wife, 
Emily  Chabbnck,  b.  in  Eaton,  Madison  co., 
N.  Y.,  22  Aug.,  1817:  d.  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  1 June, 
1S54.  As  a child  she  was  delicate  in  health,  and 
had  an  extremely  sensitive  mental  organization. 
She  became  a teacher  in  1834,  united  with  a Bap- 
tist church,  gave  much  thought  to  foreign  missions, 
and  early  recorded  her  desire  to  engage  in  mission- 
ary work.  In  1840  she  enteral  the  Utica  female 
seminary,  where  she  reached  at  once  the  front  rank 
as  a scholar,  and  exhibited  an  easy  and  graceful 
style  in  writing.  In  1841  she  wrote  her  first,  book. 
“Charles  Linn.”  her  second,  “ The  Great  Secret,”  in 
1842,  and  ‘'Allan  Lucas”  in  1843,  all  of  which  showed 
decided  talent,  and  were  for  a time  much  in  demand. 
In  1844  she  became  acquainted,  through  the  " New 
Mirror.”  with  Nathaniel  I\  Willis,  its  editor,  and  a 
warm  literary  friendship  sprang  up  between  them. 
Mr.  Willis  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  j>opular 
editors  and  writers  of  the  country,  and  by  timely 
praise  and  kindly  suggestion  and  influence  won  the 
right  to  the  title,  which  she  gave  him,  of  the  “ fos- 
ter-father” of  her  intellect.  The  two  or  three 
vears  following  her  introduction  to  him  comprised 
her  career  as  an  author,  in  which  she  beeamo  known 
in  the  literary  world  as  Fanny  Forrester.  Many 
stories  from  her  pen,  of  spirit  and  elegance,  always 
pervaded  by  a high  moral  tone,  appeared  in  the 
magazines,  and  most  of  them  wen)  subsequently 
collected  under  the  title  of  “ Alderbrook  ” (2  vols.. 
Boston,  1846).  In  December,  1845,  MissChubbuck 
met,  Dr.  Judson,  then  on  his  only  visit  to  this 
country,  and  they  were  married,  2 June,  1846,  at 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  where  she  then  resided.  On  11 
Julv  they  sailed  from  Boston,  and  landed,  30  Nov., 
at  Amherst,  in  Bengal.  When  Dr.  Judson  died  at 
sea,  earl v in  1850,  Mrs.  Judson  remained  in  igno- 
rance or  his  death  for  nearly  four  months.  Her 
health  decided  the  question  of  remaining  in  the 
mission  field,  and  she  embarked,  22  Jan.,  1851,  for 
the  United  States,  with  three  children  (one  her 
own.  and  two  of  the  late  Mrs.  Judson’s),  and 
reached  New  York  in  October,  1851.  Her  first 
efforts  were  directed  to  the  gathering  together  of 
her  husband's  children  in  a home  at  Hamilton; 
her  next  to  the  collecting  of  material  for  his  biog- 
raphy, written  by  Francis  Way  land.  She  then 
devoted  her  |H*n  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
of  missions,  and  wrote  a small  volume  called  the 
**  Kalhuyan  Slave  ” (Boston.  1853).  She  published 
her  collected  poems  under  the  title  of  “ An  Olio  of 
Domestic  Verses  ” (New  York.  1852).  Some  of  her 
occasional  poems  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
show  alike  fine  poetical  taste  and  capacity.  But 
her  health  steadily  declined  and  she  died  of  con- 
sumption. Her  other  publications  include  “ Trip- 
pings in  Author  Lana  ” (New  York,  1846) : “ My 
Two  Sisters  ” (Boston,  1854) ; and  a memoir  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Judson  (New  York.  1850).  Her  life 
was  written  bv  Asahel  C.  Kendrick  (New  York. 
1800).-- Edwafd,  son  of  Adoniram  and  Sarah 
Boardinan  Judson,  clergyman,  b.  in  Maulmain, 
Burmah,  27  Dec.,  1844,  was  graduated  at  Brown  in 
1863,  became  principal  of  a seminary  in  Towns- 
hend,Vt.,  and  in  1867  was  made  professor  of  Latin 
»nd  modem  languages  in  Madison  university.  In 
*375  he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in 
horth  Orange,  N.  J.,  where  the  membership  was 
hugely  increased  during  his  ministry;  but  in  1881 
i aiuj  amoved  to  New  York  city,  where 


he  entered  upon  a peculiar  mission  work,  becoming 
pastor  of  the  Bercan  Baptist,  church,  in  a down- 
town district,  and  attracting  thither  a largo  con- 
gregat  ion.  Besides  numerous  contributions  to  cur- 
rent literature,  he  has  published  a life  of  his  father 
(New  York,  1883).  He  was  given  the  degree  of 
1).  D.  by  Madison  university  in  1883. 

JUDSON,  Andrew  Thompson,  lawyer,  b.  in 
Ashford,  Conn.,  29  Nov.,  1784:  d.  in  Canterbury, 
Conn.,  17  March,  1853.  His  father,  Andrew,  by 
whom  the  son  was  chiefly  educated,  was  first  pas- 
tor of  the  third  church  in  Ashford.  The  son  stud- 
ied law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18045,  and  after 
two  years’  residence  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  settled  in 
Canterbury,  Conn.  He  was  m the  legislature  in 
1810,  and  in  1818  was  one  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Toleration  party,  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject disunion  l*_*tween  church  and  state.  After  a 
severe  struggle  the  Tolerationists,  aided  by  the 
Democrats,  succeeded  insetting  aside  the  charter 
that  was  granted  by  Charles  II.,  and  adopted  the 
new  constitution,  which  has  been  the  fundamental 
law  of  Connecticut  since  thnt  time.  Mr.  Judson 
became  state's  attorney  in  1819,  was  for  several 
terms  a member  of  the  legislature,  and  in  1834  was 
elected  to  congress  as  a Democrat,  serving  till 
1837,  when  he  became  district  judge  of  Connecti- 
cut, which  he  held  until  his  death. 

JUDSON,  Edward  Z.  C.,  author,  b.  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  in  1822 ; d.  in  Stamford,  Delaware  co., 
N.  Y.,  16  July,  1886.  His  father  was  a lawyer,  and 
intended  to  educate  the  son  for  the  bar,  but  he  ran 
away  to  sea  as  a cabin-l>ovt  and  the  next  year 
shipped  on  board  of  a man-of-war.  When  thirteen 
years  old  he  rescued  the  crew  of  a boat  that  had 
been  run  down  by  a Fulton  ferry  boat,  and  received 
from  President  Van  Buren  a commission  as  mid- 
shipman in  the  U.  S.  navy.  On  being  assigned  to 
the  “ Levant,”  he  fought  seven  duels  with  midship- 
men who  refused  to  mess  with  him  because  he  had 
been  a common  sailor,  and  escaped  from  each  with- 
out a wound.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  chief 
of  scouts  among  the  Indians,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  during  his  service  received  twenty 
wounds.  His  first  literary  efforts  began  with  a 
story  of  adventure  in  the  " Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine ” in  1838.  He  became  editor  of  a weekly  story- 
paj>er,  called  “ Ned  Buntline’s  Own,”  in  1848,  and 
during  the  Astor  place  riots  was  arrested  for  excit- 
ing an  outbreak  through  its  columns.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1849,  he  was  sentenced  to  a $250  fine  and  a 
year's  imprisonment.  After  his  release  he  devoted 
himself  to  writing  sensational  stories  for  weekly 
newspapers  under  the  pen-name  of  “ Ned  Bunt  line, 
ami  nis  income  from  this  source  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  $20,000  a year.  He  was  a frequent 
lecturer  on  temperance,  and  until  the  presidential 
canvass  of  1884  was  an  anient  Republican  politician. 

JUELS,  Niels  (voo-els).  Swedish  geographer, 
b.  in  Westmgothia  in  1729;  d.  in  Upsala  in  1793. 
He  was  the  son  of  a poor  miner,  and  worked  for 
some  time  in  the  mines  of  Dalecarlia.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  joined  a Dutch  merchant-vessel  that 
was  bound  for  South  America,  but  deserted  on 
reaching  Buenos  Ayres.  He  was  successively  a 
servant,  trader,  ranchman,  and  merchant,  and  for 
two  years  remained  a prisoner  among  the  ("harruas 
Indians.  In  1758  he  was  converted  by  Father 
(Juesada,  vicar  of  the  cathedral  of  Buenos  Avres, 
who  took  an  interest  in  him  and  employed  his 
leisure  time  in  giving  him  lessons.  Juels  obtained 
through  his  influence  a brevet  of  lieutenant  in  the 
Spanish  army  in  17(H).  In  the  following  year  he 
wedded  the  daughter  of  a prosperous  Portuguese 
merchant,  who  died  soon  afterward,  leaving  him  all 
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her  property.  Juels  then  devoted  twenty  years  to 
travel  in  South  and  North  America,  Europe,  and 
India,  returning  to  Stockholm  in  1784.  He  settled 
in  Upsala,  where  he  received  from  the  university 
the  honorary  diploma  of  LL.  D.,  and  obtained  let- 
ters of  nobility  from  Gustav  III.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  was  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits. 

Among  his  works  are  “ Lehrbuch  der  allgcmeinen 
Geographic  ” (Upsula,  1787) : “ En  Kesa  t ill  Norra 
Amerika”  (2  vols.,  1787);  En  Kesa  till  Sfidra 
Amerika"  (2  vols.,  1789);  “En  Kesa  till  India” 

(1789);  “lies  Krifning  oin  Amerikanska  Maysen” 

(1790) ; “ Sfidra  Amerikanska  Sflrgoter  ” (1791);  and 
“Compendium  Universi  coinpleteus  geographica 
descriptio”  (1798). 

JUENGLING,  Frederick,  artist,  b.  in  New 
York  city,  8 Oct.,  1840.  He  studied  at  the  New 
York  art  students’  league,  adopted  art  as  a profes- 
sion, and  has  attained  to  high  rank  as  an  engraver. 

He  was  a founder  of  the  American  society  of  wo<xl- 
engravers,  its  first  secretary  in  1881-2,  and  in 
1882-’8  was  vice-president  of  the  Art  students* 
league.  Mr.  Juengling  is  identified  with  what  is 
known  as  the  new  school  in  w<xxl-cngraving.  lie 
received  honorable  mention  at  the  Paris  salon  in 
1881,  and  a second-class  medal  at  the  International 
exhibition  of  fine  arts,  held  in  Munich  in  1883. 

Among  his  works  are  “The  Professor,”  engraved 
after  Frank  Duveneck,  and  “The  Voice  of  the 
Sea,”  after  Arthur  Quart  ley.  His  paintings  in- 
clude “The  Intruder  *(1884):  “Westward  Bound” 

(1884);  and  “ In  the  Street”  (1880). 

JAILER.  Lorenz  (yu-glcr).  German  naturalist, 
h.  in  Detmold  in  1092;  d.  in  Halle  iu  1704.  He 
united  with  the  Moravian  church,  but  was  after- 
ward converted  to  the  Lutheran  faith.  He  l>e- 
came  preceptor  to  tho  children  of  the  Prince  of 
Reuss-Grcitz,and  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen,  and  afterward  ai  Dortrecht. 

The  young  Prince  of  Reuse  died  in  1740  and 
left  him  a handsome  legacy,  which  enabled  him  to 
travel.  After  a journey  of  three  years  in  Europe 
he  sailed  for  India  in  1749,  but  was  taken  in  the 
latter  country  as  a spy  lx»th  by  the  French  and 
English,  and  in  spite  <>f  his  protestation*  was  not 
allowed  to  proceed.  Returning  to  Holland,  he 
sailed  for  Boston,  and  travelled  in  North  and  South 
America  for  seven  years.  settling  in  Halle  on  his 
return  in  1755.  Among  his  many  publications  are 
“Geschichte  und  Zustacnde  der  Deutsehen  in 
Amerika"  (Ijei|w»ic,  1750);  ” Metallurgische  Kciso 
durch  einen  Theil  von  Nen  England  ’*  (llalle,  1750) : 

“ Erete  Urk unden  dor  Geschichte  der  Ainerikas  ” 

(2  vols..  1757);  “Thesaurus  geographicus"  (1758); 
and  “Flora  Americana*”  (2  vols.,  1703- *4). 

JULIAN,  George  Washington,  statesman,  b. 
near  Centreville,  I rid.,  5 May.  1817.  He  received 
a common-school  education,  taught  for  three  years, 
studied  law.  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1840. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Indiana  house  of  representa- 
tives in  1845  as  a member  of  the  Whig  party;  but 
becoming  warmly  interested  in  the  slavery  ques-  and  investigated  the  guano  deposits  and  £<  ••!•  >£T«f 
tion  through  his  Quaker  training,  severed  his  party  these  islands.  The  degree  of  Ph.  D.  was  conferred 
relations  in  1848.  became  one  of  the  founders  and  on  him  in  1882  by  the  University  of  New  York, 
leaders  of  the  Free-s<*il  juirty,  was  a delegate  to  the  He  is  a member  of  scientific  societies,  and  was  vice* 
Buffalo  convention,  ami  was  then  elected  to  con-  president  of  the  New  York  a«  ailt-mv  of  sciences  in 
gress.  serving  from  3 Hoc.,  1849,  to  3 March.  1851.  1884.  ^Dr.  Julicn  was  one  of  the  founders  * f the 

In  1852  he  w jus  a candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  New  York  mterns<*opicnl  society  in  lt£<0.  and  in 
OB  the  FrPg  ooil  t lb  was  a delegate  t • • t he  t 1>“  **  one  <d  the  origi 

Pittsburg  conven  1856,  the  first  National  of  the  eastern  I’ | 

Convention  of  the  Republican  tiar*»  and  was  ** 
vice-president,  and  chairman  < * 

•organization.  In  1860  he  v 
lican  to  congress,  and  serve 
tee  on  the  conduct  of  the  \ 


re-elected,  and  served  on  the  committee  on  recon- 
struction. and  for  eight  years  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  public  lands.  He  espoused  the  cause 
of  woman  suffrage  as  early  as  1&47.  and  in  1868 
projx>sed  in  congress  a constitutional  amendment 
conferring  the  right  to  vote  on  women.  I hiring 
the  discussions  on  reconstruction  he  was  zealous  in 
demanding  the  electoral  franchise  for  the  negro. 
In  1872  he  joined  the  Liberal  Republicans,  and 
supported  Horace  Greeley  for  president.  His  mnrt 
strenuous  efforts  in  congress  were  directed  to  the 
championship  of  the  homestead  policv  and  the 

? reservation  of  the  public  lands  for  tThe  people, 
n May,  1885,  he  was  appointed  surveyor-general 
of  New  Mexico.  He  has  published  “Speeches  on 
Political  Questions.”  containing  a sketch  of  his  life 
by  Lvdia  Muria  Uhild  (Boston.  1872),  and  “ Polit- 
ical koeolleetions  ” (Chicago,  1884),  and  has  con- 
tributed to  magazines  and  reviews  articles  deal- 
ing with  political  reforms. — His  brother,  Isaac 
Hoover,  journalist,  b.  in  Wayne  county.  Ic<L, 
19  June,  1823,  removed  to  Iowa  in  1846,  resided 
there  till  1850,  and  returning  to  Indiana  settled  in 
Centreville  and  edited  the  **  Indiana  True  Repub- 
lican,” which  he  afterward  published  in  Richmond. 
Ind.,  under  the  title  of  “The  Indiana  Rada*!." 
He  occupied  several  local  offices  in  that  town, 
removed  to  San  Mureo,  Texas,  in  1873,  and  since 
that  date  has  edited  the  “San  Marco  Free  Press.” 
He  has  published,  besides  numerous  poems,  pam- 
phlets, and  essays,  a “ Memoir  of  David  Hoover" 
(Richmond.  Ind..  1857). 

JULIEN,  Alexis  Anastav,  geologist,  b.  in  New 
York  city.  13  Feb.,  1840.  He  was  graduated  at 
Union  college*  in  1859,  but  continued  as  a student 
in  the  chemical  laboratory  a year  longer.  In  1860 
he  went  to  the  guano  island  of  Sombrero  a<  resi- 
dent chemist,  and  continued  there  until  1864.  also 
making  studies  of  its  geology  and  natunil  history, 
esjieoially  of  its  birds  and  land  shells.  He  sent 
his  collections  to  the  Smithsonian  institution,  for 
which  he  also  made  meteorological  observations, 
this  island  being  the  most  southerly  under  its  di- 
rection. In  1868  he  made  a geological  surveT  of 
the  islets  around  St.  Bartholomew  for  the  Swedish 
government,  receiving  in  recognition  of  his  services 
a gold  medal  from  the  king  of  Sweden.  Soon  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Columbia  school  of  mine* 
he  became  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  quantita- 
tive lalKiratory.  and  in  1885  he  wax  np|*.inted  in- 
structor in  charge  of  the  department  oi  inionxcopy 
and  biology  in  the  same  institution.  He 
connected  with  the  geological  survey  of  Michigan 
in  1872.  making  a special  study  of  the  crystalline 
nx*ks  ami  ores  of  the  Marquette  district,  and  his 
lithological  reports  appear  in  the  published  volumes 
of  the  survey.  In  18 <5  he  liegan  the  study  of  the 
petrography  of  North  Carolina  for  the  state  geo- 
logical survey,  and  served  for  three  successive  sum- 
mers in  the  field.  He  visited  the  islands  of  Bo- 
naire, Cuntvoa,  and  Amlin,  W.  I.,  during  1881-t 
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*•  The  Durability  of  Building-Stones  in  New  York 
City  anil  Vicinity  **  (contributed  to  the  lT.  S.  cen- 
sus reports,  1880);  “The  Genesis  of  the  Crystalline 
Iron-Ores”  (1882);  “Notice  on  the  Microscopical 
Examination  of  a Series  of  Ocean,  Lake.  River,  and 
Desert  Sands”  (1884);  and  “On  the  Variation  of 
Decomposition  in  the  Iron  Pyrites,  its  Cause,  and 
its  Relation  to  Density"  (1886). 

JULIO,  E.  B.  D.  Fabrlno,  artist,  b.  in  the 
island  of  St.  Helena  in  1843;  d.  in  Georgia.  15 
Sept.,  1879.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Italian  father 
and  a Scotch  mother.  After  a careful  education  in 
Paris,  he  removed  to  the  United  States  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war,  lived  in  the  north  several 
vears,  and.  removing  to  New  Orleans,  established 
himself  there  as  a portruit-painter.  Revisiting 
Faria  about  1872,  he  entered  the  studio  of  I jeon 
Bonnat.  and.  returning  to  New  Orleans  two  years 
later,  established  a school  of  art  in  that  city.  His 
best-known  painting,  “The  Ijast  Meeting  of  Lee 
and  Jackson,”  is  a composition  of  merit.  His 
**  Diana,”  the  “ Harvest  Scene,”  exhibited  at  the 
Centennial  in  1870.  a sketch  of  “ Kemochan’s  Plan- 
tation.” and  several  Ijouisiana  landscapes,  although 
defective  in  color,  show  him  to  have  been  a rapid 
and  skilful  draughtsman,  and  an  original  artist. 

JUUIEL,  Eliza  B.,  heiress,  b.  at  sea  between 
France  and  the  West  Indies  in  1709;  d.  in  New 
York  city,  16  July,  1865.  Her  mother,  whose  name 
was  Canet,  died  at  her  birth,  and  the  daughter  was 
adopted  by  a Mrs.  Thompson,  of  Newport,  R.  I. 
At  seventeen  years  of  age  Eliza  eloped  with  and 
married  CoL  Peter  Croix,  a British  officer,  and.  re- 
moving to  New  York  city,  became,  through  her 
great  beauty  and  talents,  the  friend  and  favorite 
of  many  distinguished  men  of  the  age.  Her  un- 
bounded love  of  admiration  caused  her  to  commit 
many  imprudences,  from  which  her  reputation 
suffered.  After  the  death  of  Col.  Croix,  she  mar- 


ried. about  1801,  Stephen  Jumcl,  a French  wine- 
mcrehaut  of  great  wealth.  She  then  removed  to 
Paris,  and  became  a leader  of  fashion  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Marquis  do  Ijafayette.  In  a few 

Sears  she  spent  a large  portion  of  Ju  fuel's  fortune 
y her  extravagance,  but.  returning  to  the  United 
States,  devoted  herself  to  its  restoration  with  such 
suoccos  that  she  soon  regained  all  she  had  *1 1 — ^i- 
I Kited.  After  Jumel's  deat  h she  sought  legal  ad- 
vice from  Aaron  Burr,  with  whom  she  Imd  1 

acquainted  in  her  youth.  He  was  at  that  time 
seventy-eight  years  of  age,  but  the  pair  wen*  mar- 
ried in  1880.  On  Burrs  losing,  in  Texas  s|hm  illa- 
tions. a large  sum  of  money  that  she  Imd  put  in  hi** 
hands  a few  days  after  the  wedding,  she  tiled  a 
complaint  against  him.  and  a separation  ensued, 
although  a divorce  was  not  granted.  The  remain- 
der of  he»*  >•'  spent  in  retirement  in  New  York 
city.  on  the  llarlem  river,  near 

tly  been  divided  and  sold 


as  city  lots,  but  the  mansion  erected  by  CoL  Roper 
Moms  in  1758,  represented  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  still  remains  in  the  possession  of'  her 
heirs— -one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  old  land- 
marks of  Manhattan  island.  Washington  used  it 
as  his  headquarters,  and  there  Madame  Jumel, 
who  purchased  it  in  1810,  entertained  Joseph  Bona- 
parte. Moreau,  and  many  other  distinguished  men. 
There,  too,  on  a rockv  eminence  overlooking  the 
river,  Fitz-Greene  lialleck  wrote  his  famous  lines 
on  the  Greek  patriot  “Marco  Bozzaris.” 

JIMONVILLE,  N.  ('oulon  do,  French  sol- 
dier, b.  in  Picardy,  France,  about  1725;  d.  near  the 
site  of  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  27  May,  1754.  He  was  edu- 
cated as  a soldier,  and,  coming  to  this  country  to 
join  his  brother,  Coulon  do  Villiers,  who  held  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  French  army,  he  was  sent 
in  the  spring  of  1754  in  charge  of  a small  force  to 
summon  Washington  to  surrender  the  fort  that  he 
had  built  at  Great  Meadows,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ohio.  The  latter,  being  warned  of  his  approach, 
joined  forces  with  his  Indian  allies,  and  came  upon 
the  French  suddenly  at  night.  An  action  lasting 
a quarter  of  an  hour  ensued.  On  the  side  of  the 
English  one  man  was  killed  ami  three  wounded, 
while  ten  of  the  French  were  killed,  including  De 
J union ville,  and  twenty-one  made  prisoners.  The 
dead  were  scalped  by  the  Indians,  and  a scalp  and 
a hatchet  sent  to  each  of  the  tribes  of  the  M minis, 
with  an  invitation  to  join  the  Six  Nations  as  allies 
of  the  English.  The  killing  of  Jumonville,  who 
bore  a summons  to  surrender,  was  considered  in 
France  and  Oanada  as  a violation  of  the  law  of 
nations.  Jumonville's  death  was  avenged  early 
in  the  following  July  by  his  brother,  (.'oulon  de 
Villiers.  who,  at  the  head  of  600  French  and  100 
Indians,  appeared  before  the  rude  stockade  that 
hail  been  built  at  Great  Meadows  by  Washing- 
ton, and  named  Fort  Necessity.  After  an  engage- 
ment in  which  three  of  the  French  and  thirty  of 
the  Virginians  were  killed,  the  American  officer 
accepted  terms  of  capitulation,  by  which  he  agreed 
to  retire  from  the  basin  of  the  Ohio. 

JUNCKER,  Henry  Damian,  R.  C.  bishop,  b. 
in  Fenct  range,  Lorraine,  France,  about  1810;  d.  in 
Alton,  111.,  2 Oct*,  1868.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  at  an  early  age.  studied  for  the  priesthood, 
ami  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Purcell,  16  March, 
1834.  He  was  t hen  appointed  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  first  German  church  in 
Cincinnati  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Canton,  Ohio,  and  in  1846  appointed  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  of  Emanuel  at  Dayton.  He  also 
ministered  to  several  English  congregations  and 
over  a dozen  German  settlements,  in  1857  he  was 
appointed  bishop  of  the  newly  created  see  of  Alton, 
and  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Purcell  on  26  April. 
His  diocese  embraced  the  greater  j»art  of  Illinois, 
and  it  contained  only  eighteen  priests.  He  went 
to  Europe  early  in  1858,  returning  in  July  with 
four  eoclesiast  icnl  students,  whom  he  ordained, 
and  within  a little  over  a year  he  hail  increased 
the  number  of  priests  to  forty-two.  During  the 
same  |>eriod  he  built  eight  new  churches.  In  1859 
he  completed  his  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  ami  St. 
Paul,  which  is  among  the  finest  churches  in  the 
United  States.  His  visitations  of  his  diocese  were 
long  and  severe  journeys,  during  which  he  founded 
congregations  to  which  he  afterward  sent  clergy- 
men. and  performed  every  duty  of  a simple  priest. 
He  gave  especial  attention  to  education,  founded 
two  colleges  for  boys  and  six  academies  for  girls, 
erected  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  near  his  cathe- 
dral, and  built  two  hospitals,  as  well  as  un  or- 
phan asylum.  In  1868  the  number  of  priests  had 
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increased  to  100,  besides  25  clerical  students,  the 
churches  to  125,  and  the  parochial  schools  to  50. 
lie  also  introduced  into  his  diocese  various  relig- 
ious fraternities.  Bishop  Juncker  was  a fluent 
speaker  in  the  French,  German,  and  English  lan- 
guages, and  an  aide  controversialist.  His  per- 
sonal friendships  went  bevond  persons  of  his  own 
religious  denomination.  *To  those  with  whom  he 
was  familiar  he  declared  himself  an  agent  in  lie- 
half  of  law  and  order,  deeming  the  ministration 
of  the  Itoinan  Catholic  church  the  most  powerful 
agcncv  to  control  the  evil  tendency  of  the  masses. 

JUNEAU,  Laurent  Solomon,  pioneer,  b.  in 
L’ Assumption  parish,  near  Montreal,  Canada,  9 
Aug.,  1793;  d.  in  Shawano,  Wig.,  14  Nov.,  1856. 
He  was  of  Alsatian  descent.  In  1816  he  went  to 
Mackinaw  and  became  clerk  to  Jaques  Vieau,  a 
fur-trader.  In  1821  he  was  the  first  white  settler 
in  Milwaukee.  Wig., 
and  erected  a house 
and  store  of  tama- 
rac-  poles,  near  the 
present  intersection 
of  Wisconsin  and 
East  Water  streets. 
He  continued  to 
trade  in  furs,  and 
was  one  of  the  most 
trusted  friends  of 
John  Jacob  Aster. 
Ramsay  Crooks,  and 
other  members  of 
the  American  fur 
company,  of  which 
he  was  for  years  the 
agent.  During  his 
residence  of  fifteen 
years  among  the  In- 
dians he  acquired 
much  influence  over 
them.  When  he 
died  they  cared  for 
his  remains  and 
buried  them.  He  was  the  first  postmaster  of  Mil- 
waukee, its  first  mayor,  and,  with  Morgan  L.  Mar- 
tin. the  builder  of  the  first  court-house  that  was 
erected  in  Wisconsin,  which  he  presented  to  Mil- 
waukee. He  was  unable  to  retain  possession  of  his 
property,  and  died  in  poverty  ami  debt  His  re- 
mains have  been  recently  removed  to  Milwaukee, 
and  in  1887  a heroic  statue,  presented  to  the  citv 
of  Milwaukee,  was  erected  in  Juneau  park  through 
the  munificence  of  the  firm  of  Bradley  and  Met- 
calf, of  that  citv.  See  accompanying  illustration. 

J UNGER,  .Fgldlus,  R.  C.  bishop,  b.  in  Burt- 
scheid,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Rhenish  Prussia,  6 
April,  1883.  lie  studied  theology,  was  ordained  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  on  26  July,  1862, 
and  in  October  of  that  year  came  to  this  country 
as  a missionary,  and  was  stationed  at  Walla  Walla, 
Washington  territory.  In  1864  he  was  attached  to 
the  cathedral  at  Vancouver, and  on  the  resignation 
of  Bishop  Blanche!  Ijoeame  second  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Nesqually.  I>eing  consecrated  on  28  Oct., 
1879.  In  1884  his  diocese  contained  30  churches 
and  62  stations  and  Indian  missions. 

JUNGM ANN,  Bernhardt  (vung -man). German 
botanist,  b.  in  Ronnelmrg  in  ltfrl : d.  in  Mexico  in 
1747.  He  st  udied  in  Leipsic,  and  was  professor  of 
botany  and  chemistry  in  the  University  of  ‘tin- 
gen  in  1702,  and  that  of  Kiel  in  1709 
went  to  Leyden,  and  was  sent 
eminent  on  a scientiP* 
visited  successively  r 
Cuba,  and  Porto  P 


I years  in  Saint  Eustarhe  and  Saint  Lucia,  returning 
in  1727  to  I>?yden.  He  went  again  to  Mexico  in 
1744,  but  was  persecuted  and  imprisoned  for  hi* 
faith.  He  died  of  yellow  fever  a few  days  before 
his  intended  departure  for  Europe.  He  published 
“Fasciculus  plantarum  rarianim  et  exoticarum’ 
(Leyden.  1728);  “Naturalis  dispositio  echinodtr- 
rnatum " (loll):  “ Historia  piscium  naturalis  * 
(1732);  “ Historia  adium"  (1 7713):  “Tantamen  me- 
thodi  astrocologiw,  sive  dismisitio  naturalis  coch- 
lidum  et  concharum  ” (2  vols..  1741);  “Methodus 
plantarum  genuina”  (1743);  “ Enumeratio  plan- 
tarum circa  Mexico  sponte  provenientium  " (Mexi- 
co, 1746):  and  “ Thesaurus  plantarum  americana- 
nim  ” (2  vols.,  1747).  He  also  contributed  pap-rs  to 
the  academies  of  sciences  of  Paris  and  Vienna,  on 
Mexican  antiquities,  which  were  inserted  in  the 
“ Recueil  des  memoires  de  raeademie."  and  re- 
printed in  the  “ Blatter  fOr  literarische  Unterhal- 
tung”  (Bninswick,  1837). 

J UNGM ANN.  John  George,  missionary,  h.  in 
Hockenheirn.  Palatinate.  19  April.  1720;  <1.  in 
Bethlehem.  Pa.,  17  July,  1808.  In  1732  he  came 
with  his  father  to  this  <*ountry.  and  settled  at 
Oley,  Berks  eo..  Pa.  At  that  place  he  witnessed, 
in  1742,  the  baptism  of  the  first  three  Moravian 
converts  from  the  Indian  nation,  and  was  so  deep- 
ly impressed  that  he  resolved  to  devote  himself 
to  missionary  work  among  the  alorigines.  He 
latored  with  zeal  and  distinguished  success  at 
Gnadenhuetten,  Pa.,  at  Pachp&tgoch,  Cornu  at 
Wvalusing.  Pa.,  at  Friedenstadt,  on  Beaver  river. 
Pa.,  ami  in  the  Tuscarawas  valley,  Ohio,  first 
as  a lay  evangelist,  and  after  1770  as  an  ordained 
deacon  of  the  Moravian  church.  In  consequence 
of  the  complications  that  were  produced  along  the 
western  border  bv  the  Revolutionary  war  he  re- 
tired in  1777  to  llethlehem  for  a few  years,  hut  in 
1781  resumed  his  work  in  Ohio.  It  was  of  but 
short  duration.  Jungmunn  and  all  the  other  mis- 
sionaries were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Huron  half- 
king  and  his  hand  of  British  Indians,  carried  with 
the  whole  body  of  converts  to  Sandusky,  and  even- 
tually brought  to  Detroit  by  order  of  the  command- 
ant of  that  |K)st.  The  massacre  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred Christian  Indians  in  1782  broke  np  the 
flourishing  mission  in  Ohio,  the  converts  scattering 
in  every  direction.  When  at  last  they  returned  to 
their  teachers,  Jungmann  helped  to  found  a new 
station  on  Clinton  river,  in  Michigan,  and  then, 
in  1785,  after  thirty-five  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Indian  mission,  retired  to  Bethlehem. 

JUNIPERO,  Miguel  Jos£  Serra  (hoo-ne- 
imy-ro),  missionary,  b.  in  the  island  of  Majorca.  24 
Nov.,  1713;  d.  in  Monterey,  Cal.,  28  Aug.,  1784. 
When  a boy  he  was  employed  as  a chorister  in  the 
convent  of  San  Bernardino,  and  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen was  admitted  a member  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  In  due  time  he  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  theology  and  became  professor  in  one  of 
the  colleges  of  his  brethren,  lie  joined  a band  of 
missionaries  that  set  out  from  Cadiz  in  1749,  and. 
after  a narrow  escape  Iroin  shipwreck,  reached  the 
city  of  Mexico,  1 Jan.,  1750.  After  a short  rwt. 
Father  Juni^ro  was  sent  to  labor  among  the 
wandering  tribes  of  the  Sierra  Gorda.  ami  in  this 
mission  he  spent  nineteen  years.  In  1767  the 
Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Lower  California  bv  the 
, Spanish  government.  The  Franc i**nns  were ordered 
, to  take  charge  of  the  vacant  mi '-ions,  and  in  1709 
! Father  Junipero  was  appointed  superior  of  the 
hand  of  priest**  that  won*  sent  to  that  province 
Ks  soon  as  he  had  oi 
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journey  of  forty-six  days,  chiefly  on  foot,  he  reached 
the  site  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  10  July,  1709.  Here  he 
founded  his  first  mission  in  Upper  California,  set- 
ting up  a bower  of  reeds  and  green  branches  as  a 
chape),  and  erecting  a wooden  cross  on  the  sea- 
shore. He  attracted  the  Indians  by  presents,  and 
gradually  gathered  them  in  villages  around  the 
mission  church.  He  taught  them  to  cultivate  the 
land,  to  sow  wheat,  grind  com,  and  bake,  introduced 
the  olive,  vine,  and  apple,  and  showed  them  how 
to  weave,  to  yoke  oxen,  and  prepare  leather  from 
hides,  as  well  as  instructing  them  in  the  rudiments 
of  commerce.  In  the  following  winter  provisions 
began  to  fail,  several  of  the  colonists  died.  Father 
Junipero  fell  sick,  and  an  order  was  issued  to 
ahamloti  the  settlement  in  March,  1770,  in  spite  of 
the  entreaties  of  the  missionary.  At  length  the 
“San  Antonio”  arrived  laden  with  supplies,  and 
Father  Junipero  sailed  at  once  for  Monterey,  where 
he  founded  the  mission  of  San  Carlos  on  3 June. 
He  then  went  to  the  south  with  a train  of  soldiers 
and  mu  lea,  and,  coming  to  a pleasant  valley,  halted, 
and.  hanging  on  a tree  the  hell  that  he  had  brought 
with  him.  began  to  ring  it,  crying : **  Give  car,  O ve 
Gentiles!  Come  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ!” 
There  were  no  Indians  in  sight,  but  he  continued 
ringing  until  a native  appeared,  in  evident  aston- 
ishment. Soon  hundreds  were  attracted  to  the 
spot,  and  here  he  founded  the  mission  of  San  An- 
tonio on  14  July,  1771.  On  8 Sept.,  1771,  he  be- 
gan the  mission  of  San  Gabriel,  twelve  miles  from 
Los  Angeles,  among  Indians  of  a superior  race, 
and  he  founded  the  mission  of  San  Luis  Obis- 
po on  1 Sept..  1772.  The  date  that  is  assigned 
for  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
is  27  June,  1770.  In  October  of  the  same  rear 
ho  began  the  mission  of  San  Francisco  (Do- 
lores). San  Juan  Capistrano  followed  on  1 Nov., 
1770,  Santa  Clara,  18  Jan.,  1777,  and  San 
Buenaventura,  31  March,  1782.  Settlements  grew 
up  around  these  missions,  numbering  thousands  of 
lndiuns,  who  were  industrious,  well-clothed,  and 
well-fed,  with  flocks  and  herds,  gardens,  orchards, 
vineyards,  and  fields  of  wheat.  Father  Junipero's 
zeal  was  untiring.  When  hostile  Indians  attacked 
his  mission  of  San  Diego,  he  began  at  once  to  re- 
build the  houses,  working  himself  as  lalx>rious]v  as 
his  Indians.  He  then  went  to  Mexico  in  search  of 
supplies,  walking  240  miles,  attended  only  by  an 
Indian  boy.  Ho  is  said  to  have  baptized  over  a 
thousand  with  his  own  hand.  The  death  of  his 
friend.  Father  Crespi,  1 Jan.,  1782,  was  a blow 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  In  the  next  year 
he  paid  a farewell  visit  to  the  missions, travelling 
from  one  to  another  on  foot,  as  was  his  custom.  Ho 
returned  to  Monterey,  1 Jan.,  1783,  and  from  that 
time  his  health  rapidly  declined. 

JUNK  IN,  George,  clergyman,  b.  near  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  I Nov.,  1790;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  20  May, 
1868.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolution- 
ary army.  The  son  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  col- 
lege. Pa.,  in  1813,  studied  theology  in  New  York 
city,  and  in  1819  became  pastor  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  church  at  Milton,  Pa,  where  he  was 
active  in  establishing  the  Milton  academy,  and  in 
1828- ’9  edited  the  “Religious  Farmer.”  In  1822, 
with  the  body  of  his  church,  he  entered  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  He  was  principal  of  the  Manual 
labor  academy  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  1830,  and  in 
1832  founded  and  hecamc  president  of  Lafayette 
college.  Kaston,  Pa  In  1841-’4  ho  was  president  of 
Miami  university,  Ohio,  returning  to  Lafayette  as 


its  president  a second  time  in  1845.  From  1848  till 
1801  he  was  president  of  Washington  college,  Isl- 
ington, Va.,  but  resigned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war,  after  vigorous  efforts  to  maintain  the 
Union,  and  at  a great  sacrifice  of  property  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 
He  was  moderator  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  1844.  Among  his  numer- 
ous works  ant  “The  Vindication,  a Reply  to  the 
Defence  of  Albert  Barnes”  (Philadelphia,  1830); 
“Treatise  on  Justification”  (1839);  “Lectures  on 
I the  Prophecies”  (1844);  “Political  Fallacies” 
(1802);  “Treatise  on  Sanctification  ” (1804);  “Two 
Commissions,  the  Apostolic  and  Kvangelical  ” 
(1804);  ami  “The  Tabernacle”  (1805).  A biog- 
raphy of  him  was  published  by  his  brother.  David 
X.  Junkin  (Philadelphia.  18*71).  — Ilia  brother, 
David  X.,  clergyman,  b.  in  Mercer,  Pa.,  8 Jan., 
18()8;  d.  in  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  22  April,  1880,  was 
graduated  at  Jefferson  college.  Pa,  in  1831.  After 
teaching  a short,  time,  he  was  a student  at  Princeton 
theological  seminary,  and  was  licensed  to  preach, 

1 17  Oct.,  1888.  From  1835  till  1849  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Greenwich,  N.  J., 
and  in  1837-’42  was  also  professor  of  literature  in 
Lafayette  college.  Pa  In  1851-’0O  he  was  pastor 
of  a church  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Hollidaysburg,  Pa,  becoming 
chaplain  in  the  U.  S.  navy  in  May  of  the  last- 
named  year.  In  1809  he  became  pastor  of  a church 
in  Chicago,  111.,  and  from  1870  till  his  death  offici- 
ated at  New  Castle,  Pa.  He  published  “ The  Oath 
a Divine  Ordinance  and  an  Element  of  the  Social 
1 Constitution”  (New  York,  1845),  and  “Memoir  of 
Rev.  George  Junkin,  D.  I>."  (Philadelphia,  1871). — 
George’s  son,  George.  lawyer,  b.  in  Milton,  Pa,  18 
March,  1827.  studied  at  Lafuvette,  and  at  Miami 
university,  where  he  was  graduated  In  1842.  He 
then  studied  law,  and  in  1848  was  admitted  to  the 
Philadelphia  Iwir.  at  which  he  has  attained  high 
rank  as  a practitioner  before  the  civil  courts.  In 
1882  he  was  an  independent  Republican  candidate 
for  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania 
Ho  is  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  has  been  a director  of  Princeton  theologi- 
cal seminary  since  1809.  and  served  on  the  com- 
mittee that  was  appointed  to  prepare  a hymnal 
for  his  denomination. 

JUSTINIANO,  Bartolom6  (hoos-teen-yuh'- 
no),  Spanish  explorer,  d.  in  Asuncion,  Paraguay, 
late  in  the  10th  century.  He  went  to  Rio  do  la 
Plata  as  treasurer  of  the  expedition  of  Juan  de  Sa- 
lazar de  Espinosa  in  1552,  but  was  shipwrecked  near 
the  coast  of  Brazil.  There  was  now  a division  be- 
tween the  captains  Juan  de  Salazar  anil  Hernando 
de  Frejo,  and  the  friends  of  the  former  remained 
with  him  in  the  place  that  afterward  was  known  as 
San  Vicente.  There  they  passed  two  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  this  time  Capt.  Salazar  sent  Justiniano, 
a*  the  most  capable  man  among  them,  to  ask  as- 
sistanee  from  Domingo  de  lrala,  who  sent  Capt. 
Nuflo  <le  Chavez  to  their  rescue,  in  1555.  On 
reaching  Asuncion.  Justiniano  gave  to  lrala  the 
stores  and  ammunition  which  he  brought  with  him 
for  the  government  of  the  country.  lu  executing 
| the  orders  of  the  king,  they  met  with  much  oppo- 
sition by  the  settlers,  many  of  whom  wrote  letters 
to  the  court  against  lrala  and  t reasurer  Justiniano. 

I Justiniano  seems  to  have  been  exonerated,  and 
I settled  at  Asuncion, acting  with  ability  in  the  wars 
j against  the  natives.  After  he  served  for  several 
I years,  he  resigned  his  post  of  treasurer. 
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KAERCH  ER.  Georye  Ringgold,  lawyer,  b.  in 

Pottsville,  Pa.,  in  November,  1845.  Hie  father,  ' 
Franklin  B.  Kaercher,  published  the  “Anthracite 
Gazette " at  Pottsville,  served  as  lieutenant  of  j 
Pennsylvania  volunteers  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
was  subsequently  treasurer  of  Schuylkill  county. 
Tin*  son  took  a special  course  in  Ijafarette  college,  | 
studied  law,  and  in  1874  was  elected  district  at- 
torney of  Schuylkill  county.  He  took  un  active 
part  in  checking  official  corruption  ami  in  prose- 
cuting violators  of  the  election  laws,  and  to  his 
efforts  were  largely  due  the  detection  and  convic- 
tion of  the  “ Mollie  Maguire"  murderers.  In  1888 
ho  became  general  solicitor  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  railroad,  hut  in  1886  resigned  and 
resumed  his  private  practice. 

KAIN,  John  Joseph,  It.  C.  bishop,  b.  in  Mar- 
tinsburg,  Berkeley  co.,  W.  Va..  81  May.  1841.  1 1«* 
was  graduated  at  tin-  Preparatory  seminary  of  Si 
Charles,  went  through  a course  of  theology  and 
philosophy  in  St.  Mary's  college,  Baltimore,  and 
was  ordained  by  Archbishop  Spalding.  2 July, 
1866.  lie  was  then  stationed  at  Harper's  Ferry,  ! 
hut  for  sevend  years  also  had  charge  of  the  Roman  | 
Catholics  living  in  eight  counties  of  West  Virginia 
and  four  of  Virginia.  During  his  pastorate  he 
restored  the  churches  of  Harper’s  Ferry  ami  Mnr- 
tinsburg,  and  rebuilt  those  that  had  been  destroyed 
at  Winchester  and  Berkeley  Springs  during  the 
civil  war.  He  was  nominated  bishop  of  Wheeling, 
21  Feb.,  1875,  ami  consecrated  by  Archbishop 
Bayley  in  the  following  May.  Bishop  Kain  has 
now  (1887)  thirty-four  priests  under  liis  jurisdic- 
tion, ministering  to  a Roman  Catholic  population 
of  over  20,000.  There  are  sixty-two  churches  and 
eight  chapels  in  his  diocese,  and  forty  stations. 
There  are  four  convents,  one  college  for  boys,  six 
academies  for  girls,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a hos- 
pital. The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  [Mirochial  \ 
schools  reaches  nearly  2,000. 

K ALA  K ATA.  David,  king  of  Hawaii,  h.  16 
Nov..  1880.  He  is  descended  from  one  of  the  chief 
families  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  received  a good 
education,  including  a familiar  knowledge  of  the 
English  language.  When  King  Katnchamelia  | 
died  in  1872,  he  was  a candidate  for  the  throne, 
but  his  opponent,  William  Lunalilo,  was  elected  by 
the  people,  and  confirmed  by  the  legislature.  The 
latter  aied  within  a year,  and  in  February.  1874,  | 
Kaiukaun  was  elected  to  the  vacant  throne  by  a 
legislature  that  hud  been  convened  for  tin*  pur-  i 
pose.  Ex-Queen  Emma,  the  rival  candidate,  re-  I 
oeivod  six  votes  in  the  assembly,  to  thirty-six  for  1 
him.  The  partisans  of  Queen  Einma  provoked  dis- 
orders, which  wen?  quelled  by  the  intervention  of  | 
English  ami  American  marines.  In  the  autumn  of  1 
1874  the  king  set  out  on  a tour  of  the  United 
Stat«*s  and  Europe.  lie  was  conveyed  to  San  I 
Francisco  in  a steam  frigate,  placed  at  his  disposal  ! 
bv  the  American  government,  arriving  in  that  1 
city  on  28  Nov.  On  10  July,  1887.  after  some  po- 
litical excitement,  he  signed  a new  constitution, 
limiting  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. — His  wife, 
Kapiolnni,  b.  81  Dec..  1885,  received  a native  edu- 
cation, and  adheres  to  the  national  customs.  She 
founded  in  Honolulu  a home  for  the  children  of 
lepers.  In  the  spring  of  1887  she  visited  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  summer  was  a guest 
of  the  queen  of  England  on  the  occasion  of  the 
jubilee  memorial. — His  sister,  Lvdia  Kanie- 
kuelm  Liliiiokuluni,  was  nominated  to  be  his  suc- 


cessor by  Kalakaua,  who  has  no  children.  In  1879 
the  princess,  who  sficaks  the  English  language 
fluently,  visited  San  Francisco.  She  is  accom- 
ilishcu  in  music,  and  has  composed  some  native 
ivmns.  She  is  married  to  Col.  John  O.  Domino, 
mi  Englishman,  b.  in  1830,  who  is  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Hawaiian  military  forces,  and  was  for- 
merly governor  of  the  island  of  Oahu.  The  prin- 
cess and  her  husband  accompanied  Queen  Kapio 
lani  on  her  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1887. — 
The  queen-dowager,  Emma  kaleleonalani.  b.  in 
Honolulu,  2 Jan.,  1836;  d.  there,  25  April,  1885, 
was  the  daughter  of  a chief  of  high  rank  by  an 
Englishwoman,  and  was  adopted  into  the  family  of 
Dr.  Hooke,  an  English  physician,  settled  in  the 
islands,  who  had  married  her  aunt.  She  received 
a good  English  education,  and  married  King 
Kamehameha  on  June  19,  1856.  In  1865-*6.  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  visited  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Her  only  ehild  died  at  the 
age  of  four  years.  She  founded  the  Kamehameha 
hospital  in  Honolulu,  and  left  her  large  estate  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Anglican  mission. 

KALB.  Johann  de,  soldier,  b.  in  HQttendorf. 
Bavaria,  29  July,  1721;  d.  near  Cainden,  S.  C.,  19 
Aug..  1780.  He  served  in  the  French  army  in  1743 
as  lieutenant,  and  in  1747  he  was  promt. ted  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  under  Marshal  Broglie. 
He  took  part  in  the  Seven  Years'  war,  and  obtained 
the  order  of 
military  mer- 
it in  ’ 1761. 

After  peace 
was  declared 
he  married  the 
daughter  of  a 
millionaire  of 
Holland.  In 
1768  he  visit- 
ed the  Ameri- 
can colonies 
as  a secret 
agent  of  the 
French  gov- 
ernment.. He 
was  a briga- 
dier in  the 
French  ser- 
vice when  he 
made  an  en- 
gagement with  Franklin  and  Silos  Deane  to  join 
the  Continental  army.  He  accordingly  accom- 
panied  Lafayette  to  America,  arriving  in  the  Bay 
of  Georgetown  on  8 June,  1777,  and  in  that  year 
was  ap|M>inted  by  congress  to  be  major-general. 
He  began  his  service  tinder  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Washington,  and  was  with  him  at  Val- 
iev Forge.  lie  served  in  New  Jersey  and  Mary- 
land until  April.  1780,  when  he  was  sent  to  re-en- 
force Gen.  Lincoln,  but  arrived  too  late.  When 
Cornwallis  heard  news  of  the  gathering  storm  on 
the  borders  of  South  Carolina,  he  decided  to  join 
liord  Rnwdon,  who  was  stationed  at  Camden.  He 
arrived  there  18  Aug.,  and  found  to  his  dismay 
that  many  of  the  British  troops  were  ill.  and  the 
whole  force  would  amount  to  but  little,  lie  there- 
fore planned  to  march  forward  ami  meet  Gen. 
Gates  before  the  arrival  of  the  Virginia  treops, 
which  were  known  to  la*  advancing.  Gen.  Gates 
was  joined  liy  Kalb,  who  commanded  the  Dela- 
ware and  Mur\ land  forces,  and  they  decided  to  at- 
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tack  Camden.  While  the  American  army  was  ap- 
proaching, Cornwallis  struck  his  tents  and' marched 
toward  liugeley’s.  Neither  party  was  aware  of  the 
close  proximity  of  its  opponent  until  the  advanced 
guards  met,  aliout  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
In  the  battle  that  ensued  soon  after  sunrise,  Kalb 
commanded  on  the  American  right  and  was  driving 
his  adversary.  Lord  Kawdon,  before  him,  when  the 
defeat  of  our  left  wing  exposed  his  flank  and  rear 
to  the  assaults  of  Webster  and  Tarleton.  Kalb  was 
thus  attacked  on  all  sides,  but  remained  during  the 
whole  encounter,  fighting  bravely  to  the  last.  Bare- 
headed and  dismount**!,  with  sword  in  hand,  he 
engaged  in  one  personal  encounter  after  another, 
encouraging  his  men  with  his  voice  as  well  as  his 
example,  till  he  liad  received  eleven  wounds.  IT is 
lieutenant,  Du  Buvsson,  saved  him  from  instant 
death.  He  died  three  days  afterward,  and  was 
buried  at  Camden.  A marble  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  by  the  citizens  of  that  town, 
the  <5omer-stone  being  laid  by  Gen.  Lafayette  in 
1825.  On  10  Aug..  1880,  a statue  of  Kalb,  exe- 
cuted in  Rome  by  Ephraim  Keyser,  was  nlaccd  in 
front  of  the  couit-house  in  Annapolis,  Md„  the 
address  being  delivered  by  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  of 
Delaware.  See  “ Lelien  des  aiuerikanischen  Gen- 
erals. Johann  Kalb/’  by  Friedrich  Kapp  (Stuttgart, 
1802;  English  translation.  New  York.  1870). 

KALBFLKISCH,  Martin,  manufacturer,  b.  in 
Flushing,  Holland,  8 Feb.,  1804;  d.  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y..  12  Feb.,  1873.  He  received  a common-school 
education,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  embarked 
with  an  American  captain  to  engage  in  trading  in 
Sumatra,  but  returned  on  account  of  cholera.  Form- 
ing a partnership  with  an  American,  he  carried  on 
business  in  Havre,  France,  for  four  years.  In  1820 
he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  settled  in  New 
York  city,  found  employment  as  clerk,  and  next  as 
chemist,  and  in  1805  established  a color-factory  in 
Ilarlem,  afterward  removing  it  to  Norwalk.  Conn., 
where  his  building  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1842 
he  founded  a chemical  factory  at  Greenpoint,  L.  I. 
He  was  elected  mayor  of  Brooklyn  in  1801,  and  in 
1802  was  chosen  to  congress  as  a Democrat.  In 
18417  and  1809  he  was  elected  by  the  Democrats 
mayor  for  the  second  and  third  time,  and  in  1871 
was  an  independent  candidate,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  regular  Democratic  nominee. 

KALKR.  James  Otis,  journalist,  b.  in  Winter- 
port,  Me.,  19  March,  1848.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools,  and  adopting  journalism  as  a pro- 
fession has  at  different  tunes  been  associate  editor 
with  Frank  Leslie  and  Norman  Munro,  and  under 
the  pen-name  of  “Janies  Otis"  has  published  tab's 
for  tne  young,  including  “ Toby  Tyler  ” (New  York, 
1880);  “Tim  and  Tin”  (1880);  “ I^eft  Behind” 
(1882);  “ Raising  the  Pearl  " (1883);  “ Mr.  St  u lib's 
Brother  ” (1882) ; and  “ Silent  Pete  ” (1885). 

KAI.ISCH,  Isidnr,  clergyman,  b.  in  Krotosehin, 
Posen,  Prussia,  15  Nov..  181(1;  il.  in  Newark,  N.  JM 
11  May,  1880.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Berlin,  Breslau,  and  Prague,  and  while  pursu- 
ing his  studies  in  thc*olngy  and  philosophy  con- 
tributed to  German  periodicals.  In  1*42  he  wrote 
a patriotic  poem,  entitled  “ Schlacht-Gesang  der 
Dcutschen,”  which  was  set  to  tnude  and  Isx'aino 
one  of  the  popular  songs  of  the  day.  In  1842  ho 
preached  the  first  German  sermon  ever  delivered 
in  his  native  town.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1849,  and  in  1850  was  called  to  the  Tifireih 
Israel  congregation  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he 
labored  in  the  interest  of  reformed  Judaism.  In 
1855  the  first  conference  of  rabbis  was  held  in 
Cleveland,  ami  a ritual  and  common  prayer-book 
was  agreed  upon,  entitled  “ Minluig  America," 


which  he  edited  and  which  is  now  in  use  in  man? 
synagogues.  In  1855  he  was  requested  by  Prof. 
Josian  w.  Gibbs,  of  Yale,  to  decipher  a Phoenician 
inscription  that  had  been  found  in  Sidon,  Asia,  his 
rendering  of  which  was  read  before  the  Syro- 
Epypt**11  society  of  I^ondon,  13  Nov.,  1855.  In 
1856-’9  he  had  charge  of  a congregation  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  where  he  united  the  two  factions  of 
Israelites,  and  or- 
ganized Die  treue 
Seh  western,  a benev. 
olent  society  of  Jew- 
ish ladies.  He  then 
held  charges  in  Jn- 
dianajiolis,  Detroit, 

I.*eaven  worth,  Kan., 

Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
Nashville,  Tenn., 
where  he  erected  a 
synagogue.  He  re- 
turned to  Newark, 

X.  J„  in  1875,  and 
devoted  himself  to 
literary  work  and 
to  lecturing,  taking 
part  in  i>olemicat 
discussions  in  lie- 
half  of  the  ultra-reform  element  in  Judaism.  His 
controversies  with  Rev.  Isaac  l yeoser.  arising  from 
Dr.  Kalisch’s  criticism  of  Leeser’s  English  version 
of  the  Bible,  and  on  the  “Jewish  Belief  in  a Per- 
sonal Messiah,”  have  become  famous  in  the  his- 
tory of  Jewish  literature.  From  1853  till  1878  he 
edited  the  “Guide,”  and  contributed  a great  num- 
ber of  essays  and  discourses  to  German  and  Eng- 
lish religious  periodicals.  He  was  the  author  of 
poetry  in  Hebrew  and  German,  including  “Tflno 
des  Morgen-Iauides,”  “Die  letzten  Leliensmomento 
Moses,"  “ Die  niystische  Harfe,"  “ Der  Teufol- 
stein,”  and  “ Gcsicht  dor  Seele,"  and  several  hymns 
which  are  contained  in  the  “ Reformed  Hebrew 
Prayer- Book.”  In  addition  to  lectures*,  miscella- 
neous works,  and  translations,  he  publish**!  “Weg- 
weiserfOi  rationelle  Forschungen  in  den  bihlisehen 
Sch rif ten  ” (1853;  English  translation  by  Dr.  M. 
Mayer,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1857);  and  English 
translations  of  Lessing's  “Nathan  der  Weiae " 
(New  York,  1869) ; of  “ Sephcr  Yezirah,  a Book 
on  Creation,  or  the  Jewish  Metaphysics  of  Remote 
Antiquity,”  with  notes  and  glossary',  together  with 
a “Sketch  of  the  Talmud”  (1877);  of  the  Hebrew 
autobiography  of  Rabbi  Jom  Tow,  or  Linman 
Heller  (in  the  “Jewish  Record,"  Philadelphia, 
1878);  of  Prof.  MunkV  celebrated  “ History  of  (he 
Philosophy  and  Philosophical  Authors  of  the 
Jews,”  from  the  French  (1881);  and  of  the  “ Ha- 
Tapimch,”  an  imitation  of  Plato’s  “ Phiedor.” 
ascribed  to  Aristotle  the  Stagy  rite,  from  the  He- 
brew (New  York,  1885).  His  contributions  to  Tal- 
mudical  lexicography  were  published  in  the  “ Lon- 
don  Jewish  Chronicle"  (1867);  and  in  the  “Litera- 
tur-Blatt"  (Magdeburg,  Germany,  1886).  See 
“Per  deutsche  Pioneer"  (Cincinnati.  1873). 

KALM,  Peter,  I*  >tanist,  b.  in  Ostro  Bothnia, 
Sweden,  in  1715;  d.  in  Abo,  Sweden,  16  Nov..  1779. 

1 He  was  educated  at  l.’psula  and  Abo,  and  after 
travelling  extensively  in  Russia,  was  sent  by  the 
Swedish  government,  at  the  suggest  ion  of  Linmeus, 

; to  investigate  the  botany  and  natural  history  of 
North  America.  Landing  in  Philadelphia  in  1748, 
he  sjient  three  years  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  Canada,  and  returning  to  Alio  Iwxuirne  a pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  then*,  lie  was  afterward 
elected  a niemlier  of  the  Stockholm  academy  of 
sciences,  and  created  knight  of  the  Order  of  \ aaa. 
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The  evergreen  plant  kalmia  wan  named  in  his  I 
honor.  Besides  several  scientific  works,  he  wrote 
“A  Voyage  to  North  America,”  an  account  of  the  1 
soils  and  the  natural  curiosities  of  this  country  , 
(Abo,  1753-’61 : English  translation,  Ixmdon,  1772). 

KALOPOTHAKES.  Martha  Hooper  Black- 
ler.  missionary,  b.  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  1 June,  i 
1880 ; d.  in  Athens,  Greece,  10  Dec.,  1871.  She  be- 
came interested  in  missions,  and  in  1858  married 

M.  I).  KalojH»t hakes,  who  studied  medicine  and 
theology  in  New  York  city.  He  returned  to  Greece, 
his  native  land,  as  a Protestant  missionary, accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  who  acquired  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  assisted  him  in  editing  a wccklv  |»aper. 
She  labored  as  a missionary,  and  exercised  a wide 
influence  among  the  Greek  women.  During  the 
last  three  years  of  her  life  she  translated  books 
from  the  English,  and  edited  u juvenile  paper  that 
was  published  in  Greek. 

KANE,  Elias  Kent,  senator,  b.  in  New  York 
city,  7 June,  1796;  d.  in  Washington,  I).  C.,  11 
Dec.,  1835,  Ho  was  a cousin  of  John  Kintzing 
Kane.  He  studied  law,  practised  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  in  1815  removed  to  Kaskaskia,  Illinois 
territory.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  convention 
that  framed  the  state  constitution  of  Illinois  in 
1818.  and  was  the  first  secretary  of  state,  and  after- 
wan!  a member  of  the  legislature.  He  was  elected 
to  the  U.  S.  senate  as  a Jacksonian  Democrat,  and 
re-elected  for  a second  term,  serving  from  5 Dec., 
1825,  until  his  death. 

KANE,  George  Proctor,  merchant,  b.  in  Haiti-  I 
more,  21  Aug.,  1817;  d.  there.  23  June,  1878.  His  j 
parents  came  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  He  be-  i 
came  a grain-merchant  in  Baltimore,  and  during  the  j 
famine  in  Ireland  was  active  in  sending  food  to  the 
suffering  peasantry.  He  held  various  local  offices, 
and  during  the  administration  of  Presidents  Taylor 
and  Fillmore  was  collector  of  the  port  of  Baltimore. 
While  marshal  of  police  in  1881  he  endeavored  to 
protect  the  0th  Massachusetts  regiment  from  the  ! 
assaults  of  the  mob,  but  resisted  the  demand  of 
Gen.  But  ler  for  the  surrender  of  arms  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  city  authorities.  As  a suspected 
protector  of  contraband  traffic  in  arms,  and  head 
of  an  armed  force  hostile  to  the  United  States,  he 
was  arrested  in  June,  1801,  and  confined  in  Fort 
McHenry,  and  subsequently  in  Forts  Warren  and 
Lafayette.  When  released  at  the  end  of  fourteen 
months  he  went  to  the  south,  where  he  remained 
till  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  sheriff  of  Balti- 
more in  1870,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  mayor. 

KANE,  John  Kintzing,  jurist,  b.  in  Albany.  | 

N.  Y.,  10  Hay,  1705;  d.  in  Philadelphia.  Pa..  21 
Feb.,  1858.  fie  was  graduated  at  ^ale  in  1814. 
studied  law  with  Joseph  Hopkinson,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1817.  and  practised  in  Philadelphia. 
At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  manifested  aii  in- 
terest in  public  uffairs  as  a member  of  the  Feder- 
alist party.  He  was  sent  to  the  legislature  in 
1823,  out  shortly  afterward  joined  the  Democratic 
party.  He  filled  the  office  of  solicitor  of  Philadel- 
phia in  1828-’30.  In  the  electoral  canvass  of  1828 
no  ably  supported  Andrew  Jackson.  He  was  ap-  \ 
pointed  in  1832  one  of  the  three  commissioners 
under  the  convention  of  indemnity  with  France  of 
4 July  of  the  preceding  year,  fie  prepared  the 
report  of  that  commission’,  and  was  the  author  of 
“ Notes  ” on  questions  decided  by  the  board,  which 
were  published  after  the  conclusion  of  its  labors  in 
1830.  The  first  printed  attack  on  the  U.  8.  bank 
was  writ  ten  by  him.  and  passages  in  the  messages 
and  public  utterances  of  President  Jackson  were 
supposed  to  have  been  of  his  composition.  His  1 
enjoyment  of  the  friendship  of  the  president  led 


to  his  being  for  a brief  period  subjected  to  social 
proscription  in  Philadelphia,  the  stronghold  of 
the  (tank  party.  A memorable  letter  addressed  by 
Jackson  to  James  K.  Polk  during  the  campaign  of 
1844  was  written  by  Kane,  and  during  what  is 
known  as  the  “ Buckshot  war  ” in  Pennsylvania  he 
was  the  effective  manceuvrer  of  the  Democratic 
party.  He  liecame  attorney-general  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1845.  but  resigned  in  1846  on  l**ing  ap- 
pointed U.  8.  judge  for  the  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  distinguished  for  bis  attainments 
in  the  Roman  and  cont  inental  law.  and  his  judicial 
decisions,  especially  in  the  admiralty  and  in  the 
patent  law,  were  much  cited.  His  action  in  the 
ease  of  Passmore  Williamson,  who  was  committed 
for  contempt  of  court  in  a proceeding  under  the 
fugitive-slave  law,  was,  however,  violently  assailed 
by  the  Abolition  party.  He  led  in  the  struggle  of 
the  first  board  of  trustees  to  open  Girard  college, 
and  took  a prominent  part  in  the  controversy 
which  divided  the  Presbyterian  church  into  the 
new  and  old  schools.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees 
and  legal  advisers  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
the  United  States.  From  1856  until  he  died  he  was 
president  of  the  American  philosophical  society.— 
His  son,  Elisha  Kent,  arctic  explorer,  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia. Pa,  20  Feb.,  1820;  d.  in  Havana,  Cuba  16 
Feb.,  1857.  was  obliged,  owing  to  illness,  to  leave, 
in  his  seventeenth  year,  an  elective  course  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  Improving  in  health,  he 
applied  himself  so 
diligently  to  study 
that  while  but 
twenty-two  years  of 
age  he  graduate!  in 
medicine  at  the  head 
of  his  class  at  the 
University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Kane  en- 
tered the  U.S.  navy, 

21  July,  1843.  as  as- 
sistant surgeon,  and 
was  promoted  to  be 
passed  assistant  sur- 
geon, 14  Sept.,  1848. 


the  const  of  Africa, 

in  Mexico,  where  he  was  wounded  while  on  special 
service,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  coast-survey 
duty  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  which  he  was  re- 
lieved, at  his  urgent  request,  for  duty  with  the  first 
Grinnell  arctic  expedition.  In  all  his  service  he 
eagerly  sought  opportunity  for  travel,  exploration, 
and  adventure,  and  once,  in  descending  into  the 
crater  of  Teal,  in  the  Philippines,  he  barely  escaped 
with  Ins  life.  His  experiences  included  six  months 
of  practice  as  a physician  in  China,  an  encounter 
with  Bedouin  rubbers  in  Egypt,  and  a visit  to  the 
king  of  Dahomey  in  Africa.  Kane  prepared  for  his 
arctic,  voyage  in  two  days'  time,  and  sailed  as  sur- 
geon of  the  “ Advance”  under  Lieut.  Edwin  J. 
DeH&ven,  who  commanded  the  squadron,  the  •*  Ad- 
vance ” and  “ Rescue.”  These  vessels,  purchased, 
strengthened,  ami  fitted  out  through  the  liberality 
of  Henry  Grinnell,  were  accepted  by  the  United 
States,  under  the  joint  resolution  of  congress,  ap- 
proved 5 May,  1850,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
the  search  for  the  English  expedition  under  Sir  John 
Franklin.  The  squadron  discovered  “Grinnell 
Land,”  an  island  north  of  Cornwallis  island,  which 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  better  known 
Grinnell  Land  bordering  on  the  frozen  sea.  Failing 
to  reach  an  advantageous  point  for  further  search. 
Dellaven  decided  to  return  home  the  same  year. 
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but  his  vessels  were  closely  beset  by  the  ice  in 
Wellington’s  channel,  and  drifted  from  September, 
1850,  till  June  1851,  southeasterly  into  Baffin  bay, 
where  they  finally  escaped  from  the  pock.  Kane’s 
exertions  and  medical  skill  did  much  to  mitigate 
the  ills  of  the  scurvy-stricken  squadron,  and  bring 
back  the  party  with  undiminisned  numbers.  His 
reputation  as  an  arctic  explorer  depends  almost 
entirely  on  his  second  expedition,  which  was  under- 
taken at  the  solicitation  of  Lady  Franklin  in  a search 
for  Franklin  and  his  companions.  The  expedition 
contemplated  an  overland  journey  from  Baffin  bay 
to  the  snores  of  the  polar  sea.  Kane  sailed  30  May, 
1853,  from  New  \ork,  in  command  of  tho  brig 
“ Advance,”  which  Henry  Grinnell  had  placed  at 
his  disposal.  George  Peabody  contributed liberally, 
while  various  scientific  societies  of  the  country  also 
fostered  the  undertaking.  Kane  not  only  spent 
much  of  his  private  means,  but  through  strenuous 
exertions  succeeded  in  sailing  under  the  auspices 
of  the  U.  S.  navy  department,  although  congress 
failed  to  aid  him.  Dr.  Isaac  I.  Hayes  (q.  v.)  went 
as  surgeon  of  the  expedition.  The  “ Advance  ” 
touched  at  various  Greenland  ports,  where  Esqui- 
mau recruits  were  obtained,  ana  finally,  by  follow- 
ing the  bold  coast  of  Smith  sound,  reached  783  43' 
N.,  the  highest  latitude  over  attained,  even  to  this 
day,  by  a sailing-vessel  in  that  sea.  Unable  to  pro- 
ceed farther,  Kano  wintered  in  Van  Rensselaer 
harbor,  78°  37'  N.,  70°  40'  W.  Short  journeys  that 
autumn  resulted  in  tho  discovery  of  Humboldt 
glacier,  which,  issuing  at  its  southern  edge  from 
the  great  mer-de-glace  of  Greenland  in  70°  12’,  ex- 
tends nort  h ward  many  miles.  An  attempt  to  push 
northward  along  this  glacier  in  the  spring  of  1854 
resulted  only  in  the  loss  of  two  lives  and  the  maim- 
ing of  two  other  persons.  Later,  Morton,  with 
Esquimau  Hans,  reached,  by  dog-sledge.  Cape  Con- 
stitution in  80°  85'  N.,  21  June,  1854,  from  which 
point  the  southwesterly  part,  of  Kennedy  channel 
was  seen  to  be  entirely  open  and  free  from  ice. 
Dr.  Hayes,  with  dog-sleage,  crossed  Kane  sea,  and, 
reaching  Ca|>e  Hawkes,  Grinnell  Lnnd,  pushed 
northward  to  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Frazier,  79° 
45  N.  The  ice  remaining  unbroken  near  his  win- 
ter-quarters, I>r.  Kane,  in  July.  1854,  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  by  boat  to  visit  Beeehy  island, 
about  400  miles  distant,  whence  ho  hoped  to  obtain 
assistance.  loiter  t hat  year  half  of  the  party,  under 
the  command  of  Petersen,  a Dane,  abandoned  Dr. 
Kane  and  the  brig  in  an  attempt  to  reach  Uper- 
naric,  but,  after  three  months  of  extreme  hardship 
and  suffering,  were  obliged  to  return  to  Kane,  who 
received  them  kindly.  In  1855  Kane  was  reluc- 
tantly forced  to  abandon  the  ‘‘  Advance,”  which  was 
yet  frozen  in.  By  indefatigable  exertions  he  suc- 
ceeded in  moving  his  boats  and  sick  some  sixty 
miles  to  the  open  sea,  losing  one  man  on  the  way. 
During  this  journey  he  received  much  aid  and 
kindness  from  the  Etah  Esquimaux,  lie  reached 
Cape  York, 2 1 July,  and, crossing  Melville  bay  suc- 
cessfully, arrived  ut  Upernavik,  Cl  Aug.,  1855, 
This  second  voyage  of  Kane’s  greatly  enlarged  the 
world’s  knowledge  of  the  Etah  Esquimaux,  and 
added  to  geography  the  most  northern  lands  of 
that  day,  while  the  scientific  observations  were 
more  accurate  and  valunble  than  those  of  any  pre- 
ceding polar  expedition.  The  explorer  and  his 
companions  were  received  with  enthusiasm  on  their 
return.  Arctic  medals  were  authorized  by  congress, 
and  the  queen's  medul  was  presented  to  officers  and 
men.  Kane  received  tho  founder’s  medal  of  185(1 
from  the  Royal  geographical  society,  und  the  gold 
medal  of  1858  from  the  Society  tie  geographic. 
His  health  had  been  much  iuqaured  by  the  suffer- 


ings of  his  second  expedition.  In  the  hope  of  re- 
covering it  he  visited  England,  and  then  went  to 
Havana,  Cuba,  where  he  died.  His  remains  were 
taken  to  Philadelphia,  and  accorded  civic  and  mili- 
tary honors.  Dr.  Kane  published  “ The  U.  S.  Grin- 
nell Expedition  ” (New  Y ork,  1854) ; and  “ The  Sec- 
ond Grinnell  Expedition  "(Philadelphia,  1856).  See 
William  Elder’s  “Biography  of  E.  K.  Kane" 
(Philadelphia,  1858). — Another  son,  Thomas  help- 
er, soldier,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  27  Jan.,  1822; 
d.  there,  26  Dec.,  1883,  was  educated  in  Paris,  where 
he  associated  with  Auguste  Comte  and  French  Re- 
publicans. and  contributed  to  “ Le  National,"  a 
democratic  organ.  After  his  return  to  Philadel- 
phia he  studied  law,  und  was  ud  m it  ted  to  the  bar 
in  1846,  and  held  for  several  years  the  office  of  clerk 
of  the  U.  S.  district  court,  but  resigned  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  passage  of  the  fugitive-slave  law.  In 
1847  he  visited  the  Mormon  settlements,  and  se- 
cured their  confidence  to  such  an  extent,  by  be- 
friending them  during  the  miseries  of  their  pil- 
grimage to  Utah,  that  in  1858,  after  Brigham 
Young  had  called  the  people  of  Utah  to  arms  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  U.  S.  troops,  and  Gov.  Al- 
fred Gumming  (y.  v.)  had  Issued  a proclamation  de- 
claring tho  territory  to  be  in  a state  of  rebellion, 
he  went  to  Utah  at  his  own  expense  with  letters 
from  President  Buchanan,  and  arranged  the  basis 
of  the  settlement  that  was  afterward  concluded  by 
peace  commissioners.  He  founded  and  laid  out 
the  town  of  Kune  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  raised,  in  April,  1861,  a 
regiment  of  hunters  and  loggers  known  as  the 
“ Bucktails,"  which  became  famous  for  valor  and 
endurance.  He  was  wounded  at  Dranesville,  where 
he  led  the  advance,  and  at  Harrisonburg  he  was 
sent  to  the  rescue  of  a regiment  that  had  fallen 
into  an  ambuscade,  with  104  picked  riflemen  en- 
countered three  regiments  of  the  enemy,  and  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  released  on 
parole,  and  in  August,  1862,  exchanged.  On  7 
Sept.,  1862,  he  was  made  a brigadier-general  for 
gallant  services  in  the  field.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  he  was  absent  on  sick 
leave,  yet  he  hastened  to  Washington  for  orders, 
took  to  Gen.  Meade  the  information  that  the  Na- 
tional telegraphic  cipher  was  known  to  the  Con- 
federates, joined  his  brigade  on  the  morning  of  the 
second  day.  and  held  an  important  position  on  the 
extreme  right.  11c  resigned  on  7 Nov.,  1863,  being 
disabled  by  wounds  and  exnosure.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  “The  Mormons A (Philadelphia,  1850); 
“Alaska"  (1868);  and  “Coahuila"  (1877)* 

KANE,  Paul,  Canadian  artist,  b.  in  Toronto 
in  1810;  d.  there  in  1871.  He  early  evinced  a 
love  of  art,  and  after  studying  in  Upper  Canada 
college  ho  visited  the  United  States  in  1836,  and 
followed  his  profession  there  till  1840,  when  he 
went,  to  Europe.  There  he  studied  in  Rome, 
Genoa,  Naples,  Florence,  Venice,  and  Bologna. 
He  finally  returned  to  Toronto  in  the  spring  of 
1845,  and  after  a short  rest  went  on  a tour  of  art 
exploration  through  the  unsettled  regions  of  the 
northwest.  He  travelled  many  thousands  of  miles 
in  this  country  from  the  confines  of  old  Canada  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  ami  was  eminently  successful  in 
delineating  the  physical  peculiarities  and  appear- 
ance of  the  aliorigines,  as  well  as  the  wild  scenery 
of  the  far  north.  He  returned  to  Toronto  in  De- 
cember, 1848,  having  in  his  possession  one  of  the 
largest  collections  of  Indian  curiosities  that  was 
ever  made  on  the  continent,  together  with  nearly 
four  hundred  sketches.  From  these  he  painted  a 
series  of  oil-pictures  which  are  now  in  the  |>os- 
session  of  George  W.  Allan,  of  Toronto,  and  em- 
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brace  views  of  the  country  from  I<ake  Superior  to 
Vancouver's  island,  Mr.  Kane  is  the  author  of 
“Wanderings  of  an  Artist  ■ ” (London,  1858). 

K ANNEGI  KSER,  Sigisinund  (kan-na-ge-zer). 
German  explorer,  b.  in  Freiberg  in  1706;  d.  in 
Ratistw)!!  in  1759.  Ho  st  udied  in  Vienna,  and  was 
appointed  a clerk  in  the  state  department  in  1728, 
but  soon  resigned  his  post  to  follow  his  tastes  for 
adventure  and  science.  He  travelled  in  North  and 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies  for  fifteen 
years,  and  was  offered  the.  appointment  of  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  the  College  of  Santiago.  Cnili, 
but  refused  it,  and,  returning  in  1744,  settled  in 
Ratisbon.  He  published  “ Briefe  aus  Stid- 
Ainerika”  (Ratisbon,  1740);  “Monschen  und  Lan- 
der” (1747);  “ Tagebueh  der  Reisen”  (Stuttgart, 
1749);  "Reisen  im  aQdlichen  Amerika”  (3  vola., 
Lcipsic,  1 750) ; “ Neueste  Reisen  durch  Louisiana  " 
(2  vols.,  Ratisl*>n,  1751);  “Das  Lchcn  der  Incas 
Prinzen  von  Peru”  (8  vols.,  Vienna,  1755);  und 
“ Ansichten  Qber  die  Peruanischen  Alterthtlmer 
und  Peru  Qberhaupt”  (3  vols.,  Ratisbon,  1758). 

KAPP,  Friedrich.  German  author.!),  in  II  am  in, 
Prussia,  13  April,  1824;  <1.  in  Berlin,  27  Oct.,  1884. 
He  was  at  the  University  of  Heidell>erg  from 
1842-*5,  and  studied  law  in  Berlin,  practising  his 
profession  in  Hamm  and  Unna  till  1848,  when  he 
removed  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  He  then  spent 
some  lime  in  Belgium  and  Paris,  and  translated 
two  works  of  Alexander  Herzen,  who  entrusted 
him  with  the  charge  of  his  sou.  In  1850  he  came 
to  New  York,  whore  he  practised  law  till  1870. 
In  1800  ho  was  a presidential  elector,  and  in  1867 
he  was  api>ointed  commissary  of  emigration,  which 
office  he  neld  till  his  return  to  Germany  in  1870. 
In  1871  he  liecame  a member  of  the  German  diet. 
Ho  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
from  the  University  of  Botin  on  4 Aug.,  1808.  He 
was  the  author  of  "The  Slave  (Question  in  the 
United  States”  (GOttingen,  1854);  "Life  of  the 
American  General  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Steu- 
ben” (Berlin,  1858;  New  York,  1859);  "History 
of  Slavery  in  the  United  States  of  America”  (New 
York,  1858);  “The  Trading  in  Soldiers  of  the 
German  Princes  with  America,  1775-’83"  (Berlin, 
1804);  “A  History  of  the  German  Migration  into 
America"  (New  York,  1807);  "On  Immigration 
ami  the  Commission  of  Emigration  ” (1870);  “ Life 
of  the  American  General  Johann  Kalb”  (Stutt- 
gart, 1862;  New  York,  1870);  and  “ Frederick  the 
Great  and  the  United  States”  (Berlin,  1871).  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  writing  a 
history  of  the  German  book-trade,  which  was  sub- 
sequently published  (1886). 

KASSON,  John  Aduins,  lawyer,  b.  near  Bur- 
lington, Vt„  11  Jan.,  1822.  After  graduation  in 
the  University  of  Vermont  in  18-12.  he  studied  law 
in  Massachusetts,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  practised  law  in  St,  Ijouis,  Mo.,  until  1857, 
when  be  removed  to  Dos  Moines.  Iowa.  Ib*  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  state  committee  from 
1858-’00.  when  he  was  a delegate  to  the  Republican 
national  convention  at  Chicago.  In  1861  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln  first  assistant 
postmaster-general,  which  office  he  resigned  in 
1802,  and  was  elected  to  congress  as  a Republican, 
serving  from  1803-’7.  lie  was  U.  S.  postal 
commissioner  to  Paris  in  1863,  and  again  in  1867, 
when  he  negotiated  postal  conventions  with  Great 
Britain  ami  other  nations.  He  was  a metnlier  of 
the  Iowa  house  of  representatives  from  1808-’?3, 
when  he  was  again  elected  to  congress,  serving  from 
1 Dec.,  1873,  till  3 March,  1877.  He  was  ap|M>int4sl 
U.  S.  minister  to  Austria  in  1877,  having  first 
declined  the  mission  to  Spain,  and  remained  in 


Vienna  until  1881,  when  he  was  again  elected  to 
congress,  serving  from  4 March,  1881.  till  his  ap- 
pointment on  4 July,  1884.  as  minister  to  Germany, 
where  he  was  succeeded  in  1885  by  George  H.  Pen- 
dleton. He  was  president  of  the  committee  on  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution, held  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1887. 

KATTE,  Walter,  civil  engineer,  b.  in  London, 
i England,  14  Nov.,  1830,  He  was  educated  at 
! King’s  college  school,  and  in  1846-’9  served  his 
pupilage  in  a civil  engineer's  office.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1850,  entered  the  American 
railway  service,  and  in  1857-’8  was  resident  engineer 
of  the  state  canals  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  resi- 
dent engineer  of  the  western  division  of  the  Pitts- 
burg, Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  railroad  in  l858-’9, 
and  in  1859-*61  chief  assistant  eiigineerof  the  Pitts- 
burg and  Steulwnvillo  railroad.  In  1861-’2  he 
was  connected  with  the  U.  S.  military  railway  ser- 
vice in  Washington,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  ami 
in  1863  he  became  chief  engineer  of  the  Lewiston 
branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  and  in  1863- *5 
resident  engineer  and  engineer  of  bridges  and 
buildings  on  the  Northern  Central  railroad.  Me. 
Katte  held  in  1865-*75  the  offices  of  engineer,  sec- 
retary, and  general  western  agent  of  the  Keystone 
bridge  company  of  Pittsburg,  closing  this  service 
as  su|>erinteuding  engineer  of  the  erection  of  the 
St.  Louis  steel  arch  bridge.  After  two  years  in 
St.  I /mis  he  came  to  New  York  as  chief  engineer 
of  the  New  York  elevated  railroad,  which  office  he 
held  in  187?-'80,  and  in  1880-T»  lie  was  chief  en- 
gim*er  of  the  New  York,  West  Shore,  and  Buffalo 
railroad  and  its  branches,  and  of  the  North  river 
construction  company.  In  1886  he  become  chief 
engineer  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
river.  New  York  ami  Harlem,  and  West  Shore  rail- 
roads with  their  branches.  Mr.  Katte  is  a member 
of  various  societies  of  civil  engineers. 

KAUFMAN.  David  Spangler,  lawyer,  b.  in 
Boiling  Springs,  Cumberland  co..  Pa..  18  Dec., 
1813;  d.  in  Washington,  1>.  C..  13  Jan.,  1851.  He 
was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1833,  and  studied 
law  in  Natchez.  Miss.  In  1835  he  began  practice 
in  Natchitoches,  La.,  but  removed  to  Nacogdoches, 
Tex.,  in  1837.  He  served  as  a volunteer  against 
the  Indians,  and  was  a member  of  the  Texas  house 
of  representatives  from  1839-*43,  when  he  became 
a member  of  the  state  senate,  serving  till  1845. 
In  1844  he  presented  a report  in  favor  of  annex- 
ation, and  took  an  active  part  in  its  consummation. 
In  1845  he  was  appointed  charge  d’affaires  in  the 
United  States,  but  that  office  was  superseded  by 
the  act  of  annexation,  and  he  was  elected  ono  of 
the  first  members  of  congress  from  Texas,  serving 
from  1846  till  his  death,  which  took  place  suddenly. 

KAUFMAN,  Theodore,  artist,  b.  in  Nelaen, 
Hanover,  18  Dec.,  1814.  lie  served  for  several 
years  as  a mercantile  apprentice,  and  studied 
painting  in  Hamburg  and  Munich.  lie  took  port 
in  the  revolution  at.  Dresden  in  1848,  came  to  this 
| country  in  1855,  and  fought  in  the  National  army 
I during  the  civil  war.  Subsequently  he  resided  in 
Boston.  His  works  include  “Gen.  Sherman  near 
the  Watchflre”  “On  to  Liberty,”  "A  Pacific 
1 Railway  Train  attacked  by  Indians,”  "Slaves 
| seeking  Shelter  under  the  Flag  of  the  Union.” 
" Admiral  Furragut  entering  Harbor  through 
Torpedoes,”  and  " Farragul  in  the  Rigging.” 
KAULHAUII.  Henry  Adolphus  Newinan. 
Canadian  senator,  b.  in  Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia. 

! in  1830.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school 
1 of  his  native  town,  studied  luw,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1855.  lit*  afterward 
I was  graduated  at  the  Harvard  law-school  in  1857. 
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He  was  appointed  queen’s  counsel  in  1873,  repre- 
sented Lunenburg  in  the  provincial  legislature 
from  l863-’7,  was  defeated  in  1807,  and  was 
called  to  the  senate  in  March,  1872.  lie  is  a large 
bind  - proprietor  and  ship-owner.  — His  brother, 
Charles  Edwin,  Canadian  member  of  parliament, 
b.  in  Lunenburg,  13  July,  1834,  was  educated  in 
his  native  place.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Dominion  parliament  in  1878  and  re-elected  in 
1882.  but,  his  scat  having  been  declared  vacant  and 
a new  election  ordered,  he  was  again  chosen  in 
October.  1883.  He  was  sheriff  for  several  years. 

KAllTZ,  August  Valentine,  soldier,  b.  in 
Ispringen,  Baden,  Germany,  5 Jan.,  1828.  His 
parents  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1828,  and  set- 
tled in  Brown  county,  Ohio,  in  1832.  The  son 
served  as  a private  in 
the  1st  regiment  of 
Ohio  volunteers  in  the 
Mexican  war,  and  on 
his  discharge  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  United 
States  military  acad- 
emy. where  he  was 
graduated  in  1852  and 
assigned  to  the  4th 
infantry.  He  served 
in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington territory  till 
the  civil  war.  and  in 
the  Rogue  river  wars 
of  1853-’5,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  latter, 
and  in  the  Indian  war 
on  Puget  sound  in  1856,  in  which  he  was  also 
wounded.  In  1855  he  was  promoted  1st  lieutenant, 
and  in  1857  commended  for  gallantry  by  Gen. 
Scott.  In  1859-’60  he  travelled  in  Burope.  He 
was  appointed  captain  in  the  6th  U.  S.  cavalry  in 
1861,  and  served  with  the  regiment  from  its  organi- 
zation through  the  peninsular  campaign  of  1862, 
commanding  it  during  the  seven  days  until  just 
before  South  Mouutain,  when  ho  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  2d  Ohio  cavalry.  His  regiment  was 
ordered  to  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  to  re-mount  and  re- 
fit, and  he  commanded  that  post  from  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  till  April,  1863,  when  he  led  a cavalry 
brigade  in  Kentucky,  forming  a part  of  Gen.  Car- 
ters division  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  He  took 
part  in  the  capture  of  Monticcllo,  Ky.,  1 May, 

1863.  and  on  9 June  was  lire  vetted  major  for  com- 
manding in  an  action  near  there,  lie  was  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  John  Mor- 
gan in  July,  1863,  preventing  him  from  cross- 
ing the  Ohio,  and  afterward  served  as  chief  of 
cavalry  of  the  23d  corps.  On  7 May,  1864,  he  wits 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  and  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  cavalry  division  of  the 
Army  of  the  James.  He  entered  Petersburg  with 
his  small  cavalry  command  on  9 June,  1864,  for 
which  attack  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  he  led  the  advance  of  the  Wilson  raid,  which 
cut  the  roads  leading  into  Richmond  from  the 
south,  for  more  than  forty  days.  On  28  Oct., 

1864.  he  was  brevetted  major-general  of  volun- 
teers, and  in  March,  1865,  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  a division  of  colored  trooi>s,  which 
he  marched  int<>  Richmond  on  3 April.  He  was 

1 colonel  in  the  regular  service  for  gallant 
l service  in  action  on  the  Darby- 
, 7 Oct.,  1864.  Also  brigadier 
1 for  gallant  and  meritorious  ser- 
ho  war,  13  March,  1805. 
lieutenant-colonel  of 
ymnaferred  to  the 


15th  in  I860,  and  commanded  the  regiment  on  the 
New  Mexican  frontier  till  1874.  He  organized  sev- 
eral successful  expeditions  against  the  Mescalero 
Apaches,  who  had  lied  from  their  reservation  in 
1804,  and  in  1H70-’1  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
tribe  on  their  reservation,  where  they  have  since  re- 
mained. In  June,  1874,  lie  was  promoted  colonel 
of  the  8th  infantry,  and  in  1875  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  department  of  Arizona.  He 
served  in  California  from  1878  till  1886,  and  is 
now  (1887)  in  Nebraska.  Gen.  Kautz  is  the  Author 
of  “ The  Company  Clerk  " (Philadelphia.  1863) ; 
“Customs  of  Service  for  Non-Commissioned  Offi- 
cers and  Soldiers  ” (1864);  and  “Customs  of  Ser- 
vice for  Officers”  (1866). — His  brother,  Albert, 
naval  officer,  b.  in  Georgetown,  Ohio,  29  June, 
1839,  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  naval  academy  in 
1861.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant,  21  April, 
1861;  lieutenant-commander,  31  May,  1865;  com- 
mander, 3 Sept.,  1872;  and  captain  in  1885.  In 
June,  1861,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  prize 
brig  “ Hannah  Batch,”  off  Charleston,  S.  C„  or- 
dered to  Philadelphia,  and  w*as  captured  near  Capo 
Hatteras  by  privateer  “ Winslow."  For  two  inont  ns 
he  was  on  parole  in  North  Carolina,  and  then  was 
imprisoned  in  Richmond  as  a retaliatory  measure 
consequent  on  the  imprisonment  of  privateers  in 
New  York  city.  In  October,  1861,  he  was  released 
on  parole  and  went  to  Washington  to  negotiate  an 
exchange,  by  means  of  which  Admiral  John  L. 
Worden,  Lieut.  George  L.  Selden,  and  himself 
were  released  from  prison  and  restored  to  duty,  on 
condition  ihut  Lieutenants  Stevens,  Loyal,  and 
Butt  should  be  sent  south  under  a flag  of  truce. 
There  were  also  350  prisoners,  captured  at  Hatteras 
Inlet  in  August,  1861,  sent  south  under  the  samo 
negotiation,  for  which  they  received  350  Union 

Iirisoners,  who  were  captured  at  Hatteras  Inlet  in 
uly,  1861.  This  was  the  first  exchange  author- 
ized by  President  Lincoln.  He  served  in  the  flag- 
ship “ Hart  ford  ” at  the  passage  of  Fort  Jackson 
anu  Fort  St.  Phillip,  at  the  capture  of  New  Orleans, 
24  April,  1862,  and  in  the  various  engagements 
with  the  Vicksburg  batteries  in  Juno  and  July, 
1862,  being  highly  commended  in  the  official  de- 
siwtehes  for  “ gallantry  and  ability.”  He  is  now 
(1887)  stationed  at  the  lloston  navy-vard. 

KAVANAGI1,  Edward,  statesman,  b.  in  New- 
castle, Me.,  27  April,  1795;  d.  there,  21  Jan.,  1844. 
His  father.  James  Kuvanugh,  came  from  Wexford, 
Ireland,  to  Boston  in  1780,  and  settled  in  Damaris- 
cotta  Mills,  where  he  engaged  extensively  in  the 
lumber  business  and  built  several  vessels.  The 
son  was  educated  in  Georgetown,  1).  C..  and  gradu- 
ated at  the  Montreal  seminary  in  1820.  He  then 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began 
to  practise  in  Damariscotta,  Me.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Maine  legislature  in  1826-’8,  and  again 
in  1842-’3.  In  1830  he  was  secretary  of  the  state 
senate,  and  ho  was  afterward  for  a short  time  its 
president.  He  was  elected  to  congress  as  a Jack- 
son  Democrat,  serving  from  1881  till  1835,  and 
then  became  charge  d’affaires  in  Portugal,  where 
he  remained  till  1842.  He  was  afterward  a mem- 
ber of  the  commission  to  settle  the  northeastern 
boundary  of  Maine.  On  the  election  of  Gov.  John 
Fairfield  to  the  U.  S.  senate  he  served  as  acting 
governor  of  Maine  in  1842-’3. 

KAVANAUGH,  Hubbard  Hinde,  M.  E.  bish- 
op. b.  in  Clarke  countv,  Ky.,  14  Jan.,  1802;  d.  in 
Columbus,  Miss.,  19  March,  1884.  II is  father, 
Rev.  William  Kavanaugh,  of  Irish  descent,  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  ministers  of  the  Methodist 
Episoo{>al  church.  The  son  was  educated  in  pri- 
vate schools  until  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age. 
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when  he  was  placed  in  an  office  at  Paris  to  learn 
the  printing  business.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  rears 
he  united  with  the  Methodist  church.  He  was 
licensed  to  exhort  in  the  country  pulpits  in  1822, 
assigned  to  the  Little  Sandy  circuit  in  1823,  where 
he  labored  several  years,  and  afterward  became 
pastor  of  various  congregations  in  the  state.  In 
1831)  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction for  the  state.  In  1854,  he  was  elected  a 
bishop,  and  in  that  office  ranked  as  one  of  the 
ablest  divines  of  bis  day.  His  appearance  in  the 
pulpit  was  impressive.  FI is  voice  was  strong  and 
full,  and  it  was  always  distinct,  sonorous,  and  pleas- 
ant. His  sermons  were  delivered  without  notes. 

KEAGY,  John  X.,  physician,  b.  in  Martic 
township.  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  in  1700;  d.  in  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  30  Jan.,  1837.  He  received  a classical 
education,  studied  medicine,  and  was  graduated 
in  1817.  He  was  principal  of  the  Harrisburg  acad- 
emy about  two  vears,  after  which  he  removed  to 
Philadelphia  and  took  charge  of  the  Friends’  high- 
school.  Shortly  1m- fore  his  death  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  languages  in  Dickinson,  lie  was 
one  of  the  first  to  advocate  the  mode  of  teaching 
children  to  read  by  making  them  learn  to  recog- 
nize the  words  without  knowing  the  letters  of 
which  they  are  composed.  In  1830  he  published  a 
series  of  educational  article*  in  the  “ Baltimore 
Chronicle,”  which  were  afterward  reprinted  in 
book-form.  Hoal«o  published  •*  The  Pcstalozzian 
Primer,”  a liook  that  was  made  up  largely  of  ao- 
callcd  “ thinking  IcMODS ” ( 1*27). 

KEAN.  John.  patriot,  b.  in  South  Carolina 
about  1756;  d.  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  in  May,  171)5. 
He  fought  apiinst  the  British,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  suffered  on  the  prison  ship  in  1781.  He  was 
a delegate  to  congress  from  South  Carolina  from 
1785  till  1787,  and  voted  against  the  extension  of 
slavery  to  the  northwestern  territory.  He  was  a 
commissioner  to  settle  accounts  between  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  and  individual  states,  and  was  a cashier 
in  the  U.  S.  bank,  Philadelphia. 

KEANE,  John,  Buron,  British  soldier,  b.  in 
Belmont,  Ireland,  in  1781;  d.  in  Burton  Lodge, 
Hampshire,  England,  24  Aug.,  1844.  He  entered 
the  army  as  ensign  in  171)2,  served  in  Egypt  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Cavin,  and  took  fMirt  in  the 
campaign  of  Martinique  and  the  siege  of  Fort 
Desaix.  lie  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  60th 
foot  in  1812,  and  commanded  a brigade  in  the 
peninsular  war.  In  1814  he  became  major-general, 
and  was  apjiointcd  to  command  the  military  force 
destined  to  co-operate  with  Admiral  Cochrane  in 
the  attack  on  New  Orleans,  but  was  superseded 
by  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  as  general-in-chief, 
under  whom  he  served,  having  command  of  the 
3d  brigade.  In  the  assault  on  the  American  lines 
on  8 Jan..  1815,  he  received  two  severe  wounds, 
lie  was  afterward  commander-in-chief  of  the  West 
Indian  army,  and  during  a pari  of  that  period  ad- 
ministered the  civil  government  of  Jamaica.  He 
served  at  Bombay,  India,  in  1833-’U,  and  then  was 
intrusted  with  the  operations  in  Afghanistan,  of 
which  the  capture  of  Ghuznee  in  Cabool  was  his 
greatest  achievement.  For  this  service  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Keane  in  December, 
18441).  also  receiving  from  the  Hast  India  company 
a (tension  of  £2,000. 

KEANE,  John  Joseph.  It.  C.  bishop, b.  in  Bal- 
ly shannon, County  Donegal,  Ireland,  12  Sept.,  1830. 
lie  came  with  his  family  to  the  United  Stales  in 
1840.  was  educated  at  St.  Charles’s  college  and  at 
St.  Mary’s  seminary,  Bnltinmn^Aiid  m V u- 
Lercd  the  linnum  Catholic  jy^BI  -d. 
assistant  pastor  of  St.  1‘atrjf^l 


j ton.  D.  C..  till  1878.  when  he  w**  btsbnp  of 

Richmond.  Va,  being  coonenfiad  to  Si  Air.  Bish- 
op Keane  has  taken  an  aetrv*  part  a the  organiza- 
tion of  Roman  Cathode  soeirOea.  axui  has  teen  ap- 
pointed rector  of  the  Roman  « ashnfir  dirwaty 
that  is  to  be  established  at  W a»hajrtc-c_  D.  C 
KEARNY.  Lawreacr.  naval  tfkrer.  fcx  m Perth 
Amboy.  N\  J..  30  Not.  1 7M> : d.  shme.  2$  Nov, 
1868.  He  entered  the  C.  navy  a?  a msiship- 
man  in  1807.  and  served,  donrur  the  coatinuancr 
of  the  embargo  and  non- 
intercourse  acts,  on  the 
flotilla  of  gun-boats  un- 
der Com.  John  Rodgers. 

Subsequently  he  was  on 
the  frigates  “Constitu- 
tion ” and  “ President  ” 
until  1810.  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  “ En- 
terprise,” and  in  March. 

1813,  was  promoted  lieu- 
tenant. He  was  active- 
ly employed  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina  and  ad- 
jacent states  during  the 
war  of  1812-’15.  and 
after  its  close  distin- 
guished himself  in  clear- 
ing the  West  Indies  and  Gulf  coast  of  pirates.  In 
1826  he  was  given  command  of  the  “ Warren."  and 
sent  to  the  levant,  where  he  successfully  attacked 
the  Greek  pirates,  broke  up  their  strongholds,  and 
finally  dispersed  them,  frequently  capturing  several 
vessels  in  a day,  and  at  one  time  had  more  than 
100  prisoners  on  board  his  vessel.  On  his  return  to 
the  United  States  in  1832.  he  was  made  captain,  and 
after  various  appointments  on  shore  duty  was 
given  command  of  the  “ Potomac,”  and  in  1841  ad- 
vanced to  the  command  of  the  East  India  squad- 
ron. He  hoisted  his  broad  iwmnant  on  the  “Con- 
stitution” in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 
first  instance  of  that  act  being  performed  at  a 
foreign  station.  While  in  the  east  he  was  active 
in  the  suppression  of  opium  smuggling,  and  se- 
cured the  rights  of  American  merchants  in  China. 
Learning  that  a commercial  treaty  was  about  to 
be  concluded  -lie tween  the  English  and  Chinese 
governments,  he  at  once  communicated  with  the 
officials  and  secured  a promise  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  government  to  extend  similar  facilities  to 
American  merchants.  In  consequence  of  this  ac- 
tion, the  U.  S.  government  sent  Caleb  Cashing  as 
special  envoy  to  China,  who  negotiated  the  treaty 
that  was  ratified  in  July,  1845.  While  on 
homeward  voyage  in  1843,  Capt.  Kearny  stopped 
at  the  Hawaiian  islands,  and  there  protested 
against  the  treaty  then  in  progress  of  settlement 
leading  to  the  transfer  of  these  inlands  to  the  Brit- 
ish government.  He  afterward  held  various  shore 
appointments,  including  the  command  of  the  New 
York  station,  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  naval 
In >ards  of  inquiry,  and  membership  in  the  light- 
house hoard.  In  April,  1867.  be  was  made  com- 
modore on  the  retired  list,  and  he  was  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  New  Jersey  board  of  pilot  commission- 
ers.— Lawrence's  second  cousin.  Stephen  Watts, 
soldier,  b.  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  30  Aug,  1704 ; d.  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  31  Oct.,  1848,  was  a student  nt  Co- 
lumbia, but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  «>f  1812 
entered  the  army  ns  a lieutenant  in  the  13th  in- 
fantry. At  the  assault  on  Queenstown  heights, 
on  13  Oet,  1812,  he  distinguished  himself  by  hb 
bravery,  and  on  13  April,  1818,  was  made  captain. 
He  was  retained  in  the  army  after  the  war,  and  by 
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successive  promotions  became  lieutenant-colonel  I 
of  the  1st  dragoons.  4 March,  1833,  and  brigadier- 
generul  on  30  June,  1846.  At  the  beginning  of  the  \ 
Mexican  war  he  had  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
West,  which  set  out  from  Bent's  fort  on  the  Arkan- 
sas, crossed  the  country,  ami  took  possession  of  ; 
New  Mexico.  He  established  a provisional  civil  j 
government  in  Santa  Fe,  and  then  continued  his  ■ 
march  to  California,  when,  on  6 Dec.,  1840,  he 
fought  tile  engagement  at  San  Pasqual,  where  he 
was  twice  wounded.  Subsequently  he  commanded 
the  sailors  and  marines  and  a detachment  of  dra- 
goons at  the  passage  of  San  Gabriel  river  and  the 
skirmish  on’  trie  plains  of  Mesa,  8 and  9 Jan.,  1847. 
For  his  services  in  this  campaign  he  received  the 
brevet  of  major-general  on  6 Dec.,  1840,  and  was 
made  governor  of  California,  holding  that  office 
from  March  till  June,  1847.  He  then  joined  the 
Army  in  Mexico,  and  was  military  and  civil  gov- 
ernor of  Vera  Cruz  in  March,  and  of  the  city  of 
Mexico  in  May.  1848.  Illness,  caused  by  disease 
contracted  in  Mexico,  resulted  in  his  death.  Gen. 
Kearny  published  a “Manual  of  the  Exercise  and 
Manoeuvring  of  U.  K.  Dragoons”  (Washington, 
1837)  and  **  Laws  for  the  Government  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico  *’  (Santa  Fe,  1846). — Stephen 
Watts's  nephew,  Philip,  soldier,  b.  in  New  York 
city,  2 June,  1815;  d.  near  Chantilly,  Va.,  1 Sept., 
1862.  was  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1833, and  then 
studied  law  under  Peter  A.  Jay,  but  in  1837  ac- 
cepted a commission  in  the  1st  dragoons,  and  was 
stationed  at  Jefferson  barracks.  Mo.,  serving  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Henry  Atkinson.  Ho  was  sent  to 
Europe  by  the  war  department  in  1839  to  examine 
the  tactics  of  the  French  cavalry  service,  ami  for 
the  thorough  accomplishment,  of  this  purjiose  en- 
tered the  cavalry-acnool  in  Snumur.  After  six 
months  of  this  experience  he  went  to  Algiers  as  a 
volunteer  with  the  1st  chasseurs  d' A frujue,  and 
served  with  Col.  Le  Pays  do  Bourjolli.  lie  made 
the  passage  of  the  Atlas  mountains,  and  participated 
in  tne  etigagements  at  the  plains  of  Bietidjan  and 
of  the  Chelif,  at  the  siege  of  Milintmh.  and  passage 
of  the  Mousaia.  His  daring  exploits  during  these 
campaigns  attracted  the  attention  of  the  French 
army.  In  the  autumn  of  1840  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  was  almost  immediately  ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Alexander  Macomb, 
holding  this  appointment  until  the  death  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  For  some  months  he  was  then 
stationed  at  the  cavalry  barracks  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  but 
he  was  soon  recalled  to  Washingt  on  to  serve  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott.  In  1845  be  accom- 
panied his  uncle,  Gen.  Kearny,  on  the  march  to  the 
South  Pass,  which  was  the  first  expedition  that 
penetrated  so  far  from  settlements  into  the  Indian 
country.  During  the  Mexican  war.  at  the  head  of 
a magnificently  equipped  company  of  cavalry,  lie 
operated  at  first  along  the  Rio  Grande,  but  later 
joined  Gen.  Scott  on  his  march  to  Mexico.  His 
command  served  as  the  body-guard  of  the  general- 
in-chief,  and  Kearny  was  promoted  captain  in 
December,  1846.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Contreras  and  Churabusco.  and  at  the  close  of  the 
latter,  as  the  Mexicans  were  retreating  into  the  capi- 
tal, Kearny,  at  the  head  of  his  dragoons,  charged 
the  enemy  and  followed  them  into  the  city  of 
Mexico  itself ; but  as  he  fell  back  he  was  shot  in  the 
left  arm.  which  necessitated  amputation.  When 
Gen.  Oliver  0.  Ho  want  lost  his  right  arm  at  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  Kearny  happened  to  be  pres- 
ent when  the  amputation  was  performed,  and 
Howard,  looking  up,  said : “ We’ll  buy  our  gloves 
together  hereafter.  A month  later  Gen.  Scott  J 
with  his  army  entered  the  city  of  Mexico,  but  the  , 
vou.  in. — S2 


first  man  who  had  entered,  sword  in  hand,  the  gate 
of  the  captured  capital  was  Capt.  Kearny,  who 
was  rewarded  with  the  brevet  of  major.  On  his 
recovery  he  was  stationed  in  New  York  on  recruit- 
ing service,  and  was  presented  with  a sword  by  the 
members  of  the 
Union  club.  Ear- 
ly in  1851  he  went 
to  California,  and 
was  engaged  in  the 
campaign  against 
the  Rogue  river 
Indians,  but  re- 
signed from  the 
army  in  October. 

1851.  He  then 
went  around  the 
world  by  way  of 
China  and  Ceylon, 
and,  after  spend- 
ing some  time  in 
Puris,  settled  at 
Belle  Grove,  oppo- 
site Newark,  N.  J. 

In  1859  he  returned  to  France,  and.  joining  his  old 
comrades  of  the  chasseurs  d’Afrique,  participated 
in  the  war  in  Italy.  At  Solferino  he  was  in  the 
charge  of  the  cavalry  under  Gen.  Louis  M.  Morris, 
which  penetrated  the  Austrian  centre,  capturing  the 
key-point  of  the  situation.  He  is  described  on  this 
occasion  as  charging  “holding  his  bridle  in  his 
teeth,  with  his  characteristic  impetuosity.”  He  re- 
wived  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  honor,  being  the 
first  American  that  had  ever  been  thus  honored  for 
military  service.  In  1801,  soon  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war,  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  tendered  his  services  to  the  National 
government.  After  their  rejection  by  these  authori- 
ties and  those  of  New  York  stale,  his  claims  were 
pressed  by  New  Jersey,  and  he  was  made  brigadier- 
general  on  17  Mav,  1861,  and  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  1st  New' Jersey  brigade  in  Gen.  William 
B.  Franklin’s  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. Gen.  Kcarnv  was  present  at  the  tmttle  of 
Williamsburg,  whore  his  timely  arrival  changed 
the  repulse  into  a victory,  and  served  through  the 
engagements  in  the  peninsula,  then  with  the  Army 
of  Virginia  from  the  Rapidan  to  Warrenton.  In 
May,  1862,  he  was  given  command  of  the  8d  divis- 
ion, and  his  commission  as  major-general  liears 
date  7 July,  1862,  but  was  never  received  by  him. 
At  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  was  on  the 
right,  and  forced  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Jackson’s  corps 
back  against  (ten.  Longst reel’s  men.  A few  days 
later,  at  Chantilly,  while  recon noitering,  after  plac- 
ing his  division,  he  penetrated  into  the  Confed- 
erate lines,  and  was  shot.  His  remains  were  sent 
by  Lee  under  a flag  of  trace  to  Gen.  Hooker,  and 
found  their  last  resting-place  in  Trinity  church- 
yard, New  York  city.  Gen.  Scott  referred  to  Gen. 
Kearny  as  “ the  bravest  man  I ever  knew,  and  the 
most  perfect  soldier.”  See  “Personal  and  Mili- 
tary History  of  Philip  Kearny,”  by  J.  Watts  De 
Pevster  (New  York.  1869). 

kEARSLFA,  John.  physician,  b.  in  England 
about  1684;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  January, 
1772.  He  whs  educated  in  England  for  the  medi- 
cal profession,  and  before  1719  emigrated  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  be  became  eminent.  He  served 
for  many  years  in  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
l m value  a vestryman  of  Christ  church  in  if  19,  aud 
continued  to  serve  in  this  capacity  or  as  warden 
until  his  death.  Being  known  to  possess  skill  and 
taste  in  architecture,  he  was  selected  by  this  church 
in  1727  to  direct  the  remodelling  and  enlarging  of 
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their  edifice,  which  work  he  performed  under  plAns  1 
that  were  drawn  by  himself.  The  building  at  the  , 
time  of  its  erection  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  1 
in  this  country.  In  1721#  he  was  one  of  a corn*  1 
inittee  that  was  appointed  by  the  assembly  to  ! 
select  a site  and  prepare  plans  for  a state-house  • 
(afterward  Independence  hall),  and  direct  its  con-  I 
struction.  lie  was  the  founder  of  Christ  church  j 
hospital,  having  by  his  will  liequoathcd  a large  I 
estate  for  this  purpose.  He  was  the  author  of  “A  ! 
Letter  to  a Friend ; containing  Remarks  on  a 
Discourse  proposing  a Preparation  of  the  Body  for 
the  Small-Pox, etc."  < Philadelphia.  1 751 ) ; and 41  The 
Case  of  Mr.  Thomas"  (1700).  See  Dorr’s  “ History 
of  Christ  Church  ” (1841). 

KEATING.  William  llypolitns,  chemist,  b.  , 
in  Wilmington,  Del.,  11  Aug..  1709;  d.  in  London,  1 
England,  about  1844.  Ills  ancestors  removed  : 
from  Ireland  to  France  to  escape  religions  per-  1 
sccution.  and  were  ennobled  by  Louis  XVI.  His 
father,  Baron  John  Keating,  was  colonel  in  the 
French  army,  and  was  stationed  with  his  regi- 
ment in  the  West  Indies  at  the  beginning  of  ; 
the  Revolution.  Resigning  his  commission,  he 
came  to  this  country  ami  settled  in  Wilmington.  | 
after  which  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  The  | 
eldest  son,  John,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  attained  distinction  at  the  Philadelphia  lair.  ; 
served  in  the  state  legislature,  and  married  the  i 
granddaughter  of  Francis  llotikinson,  one  of  the  i 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  {a.  r.). 
William  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1816,  and  received  his  scientific  train- 
ing in  polytechnic  and  mining  schools  of  France 
and  Switzerland.  On  his  return  to  Philadelphia 
he  was  elected  to  the  newly  organized  chair  of 
chemistry  and  mineralogy  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  post  he  held  from  1822  till 
1827.  * He  delivered  several  courses  of  lectures, 
and  opened  a lalioratory  in  the  old  university 
building.  His  efforts  for  an  institution  of  higher 
aims  in  scientific  instruction  ultimately  led  to 
the  founding  of  the  Franklin  institute  in  1824. 
in  which  he  was  professor  of  chemistry.  He  was  1 
geologist  and  historiographer  of  Mai.  Stephen  I 
II.  Long’s  second  expedition  in  1823.  Subsequent  ' 
to  his  scientific  studies  he  had  read  law,  and  was 
practising  wit  h success  when  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  negotiate  the  first  mortgage  loan  of  the 
Reading  railroad  company.  He  was  the  author  of 
a **  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Source  of  St. 
Peter’s  River,  etc.,  in  1823"  (2  vole.,  Philadelphia, 
1824;  London,  1825).  — nis  nephew,  William 
Valentine,  physician,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  4 
April,  1823,  was  graduated  at  St.  Mary’s  college,  | 
Baltimore,  in  1840,  and,  after  receiving  his  medical  | 
degree  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1844,  j 
began  to  practise  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  has 
since  remained.  In  I860  he  was  elected  professor 
of  obstetrics  in  Jefferson  medical  college,  which 
chair  he  resigned,  owing  to  impaired  health,  and  i 
was  clinical  lecturer  there  for  several  years.  He  1 
was  also  physician  at  St.  Joseph’s  hospital  ami  at 
St.  Joseph’s  orphan  asylum,  and  acting  surgeon  in  i 
the  U.  S.  armv.  After  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
he  was  medical  director  of  the  U.  S.  army  hospital  j 
on  Broad  and  Cherry  streets,  Philadelphia,  and  j 
previously  he  had  been  connected  with  the  staff  of 
the  Satterlee  hospital.  He  edited  Churchill  on 
“ Diseases  of  Children  ” (Philadelphia,  1856)  and 
Ramsbotham’s  "Obstetrics”  (1856). — His  eon. 
John  M.,  physician,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  30 
April,  1852,  studied  at  Soton  hall  college.  South 
Orange,  N.  J.,  and  was  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1873,  and  subsequently  at  the 


Philadelphia  polytechnic  college.  In  1879  he  trav- 
elled with  Gen.  (» rant  to  India.  Burinah.  Siam,  and 
China.  He  is  now  (1887)  medical  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  mutual  life  insurance  com  (tuny.  In 
addition  to  numerous  publications  in  the  medical 
journals,  he  is  the  author  of  "With  Gen.  Grant  in 
the  East"  (Philadelphia.  1880);  •*  Mother's  Guide 
for  Management  and  Feeding  of  Infants  " (1881): 
and  “ Maternity.  Infancy,  and  Childhood”  (1887): 
and  is  joint  author  of  44  Diseases  of  the  Heart  in 
Infancy  and  Adolescence  ” (1887). 

KEAYNE,  Robert,  philanthropist,  b.  in  Eng- 
land in  1595:  d.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  23  March.  1656. 
He  was  a merchant  tailor  by  trade,  and,  possessing 
considerable  estate,  aided  the  Plymouth  colony  by 
donations  in  1624,  and  became  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  settling  in  Boston  in 
1685.  Having  been  a member  of  the  - Honorable 
artillery  coinjiany’’  in  London,  he  organized  the 
body  Waring  the  same  name  in  Boston.  He  was 
frequently  a representative  to  the  state  legislature 
between  i688  and  1649, a liberal  donor  to  Harvard. 
an«l  left  a legacy  for  the  establishment  of  a free 
school  in  Boston,  which  is  now  the  Lat in-grammar 
school.  He  was  eccentric,  and  his  will,  which  is 
reprinted  in  part  in  the  "New  England  Histori- 
cal and  Genealogical  Register"  (vol.  vi.),  is  one  of 
the  longest  on  record  in  the  United  States. 

KEDNEY,  John  Stelnfort,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Essex  county.  N.  J.,  12  Feb.,  1819.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Union  in  1838,  and  at  the  General  theo- 
logical seminary.  New  York  city,  in  1841,  and 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church.  He  was  rector  of  St.  John’s.  Salem.  N.  J., 
of  Bethesda,  Saratoga  Springe,  N.  Y.,  of  Trinity. 
Society  Hill,  S.  of  Trinity,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  of 
Grace,  Camden.  S.  Cm  and  since  1871  professor  of 
divinity  in  Seaburv  divinity-school,  Faribault, 
Minn.  He  is  the  author  of  "Catawba  and  other 
Poems”  (New  York,  1847);  4iThe  Beautiful  and 
the  Sublime ” (1880):  and  44  Hegel’s  .Esthetics" 
(( 'hicago,  1885).  A theological  work  entitled 44  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  considered  from  the  Speculative 
Standpoint  ’’  is  now  (1887)  in  preparation. 

KEEPER,  Samuel.  civil  engineer,  b.  in  Thor- 
old.  Canada,  22  Jan.,  1811.  His  father,  George, 
removed  from  New  Jersey  to  Canada  in  1792  after 
his  property  had  been  confiscated  by  congress. 
He  was  afterward  the  first  president  of  the  Wel- 
land canal  company.  The  son  wus  educated  as  an 
engineer,  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  lioard  of 
works  for  Lower  Canada  in  1839,  from  1841  till 
1853  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Government  lioard 
of  public  works,  and  in  1852  made  a survey  for  the 
Sault  St,  Marie  eanal.  In  1858  he  resigned  his 
place  under  government  to  become  resident  engi- 
neer of  the  Grand  trunk  railway,  and  established 
the  line  between  Montreal  and  Kingston.  He  was 
appointed  government  inspector  of  railways  in 
1857.  and  soon  afterward  deputy  commissioner  of 
public  works,  and  held  both  places  till  1864.  His 
report  upon  the  plans  for  the  now  parliament 
buildings  at  Ottawa  was  approved  of  by  the  gov- 
ernor-general in  1859.  ami  in  1869  he  completed 
(he  susfiension-bridge  at  Niagara  falls,  whicn  was 
at  that  time  the  longest  single-span  bridge  in  the 
world.  He  received  a diploma  and  gold  medal  for 
the  design  and  description  of  this  work  at  the  Parts 
exposition  of  1878.  In  June.  1880,  he  was  aj>- 
pointed  a member  of  a royal  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  and  prosecution  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway. — His  brother,  Thomas  Coltrain, 
Canadian  engineer,  b.  in  Thorold,  4 Nov..  1821. 
was  educated  at  Upper  Canada  college,  Toronto, 
ami  in  1838  began  bis  career  as  an  engineer.  After 
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having  been  employed  in  various*  capacities,  he 
was  ordered  by  the  government  in  1850  to  survey 
the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  with  a view  to  their 
improvement,  and  also  to  explore  the  country  lx*- 
tween  the  head-waters  of  the  St.  John  in  New 
Brunswick  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  Sague- 
nay, river,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  intercolonial 
communication  by  canal  or  railway.  In  1851  he 
resigned  from  the  government  sendee  and  wits  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer  of  the  Toronto  and  Kingston 
section  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway,  and  made  pre- 
liminary .surveys  for  a bridge  over  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  present  Victoria  bridge  being  the  out- 
come of  his  plans,  lie  constructed  water-works 
for  Montreal,  Hamilton,  Ottawa,  and  other  cities. 
In  1878  he  wits  sent  to  Paris  as  chief  commissioner 
for  Canada  at  the  international  exhibition.  In 
1840  he  was  the  successful  competitor  for  a premi- 
um that  was  offered  by  the  Karl  of  Elgin  for  an 
“ Essay  on  the  Influenee  of  the  Canals  of  Canada 
upon  her  Agriculture.”  He  published  w The  Phi- 
losophy of  1 tail  ways”  (1840). 

KEELER.  Ralph,  journalist,  b.  in  Ohio  in  1840; 
d.  at  sea  near  Cuba.  10  Dec.,  1873.  On  the  death 
of  his  parents  Ralph  was  sent,  at  eight  years  of 
age,  to  the  care  of  an  uncle  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  but 
ran  away,  was  enbin-lxiy  on  a lake  steamer,  train- 
boy  on  a railroad,  a member  of  several  hands  of 
strolling  minstrels,  and  finally  was  connected  with 
the  •*  Flouting  Palace,”  a large  stcamtioat  fitted  up 
for  theatrical  purjxises.  He  studied  at  St.  Vincent 
college  in  1854-’6,  and.  after  serving  as  a clerk  in 
the  Toledo,  Ohio,  post-otfiee,  spent  two  years  in 
Kenyon  college.  He  visited  Europe  and  studied  in 
Germany,  supporting  himself  by  correspondence 
with  English.  Scotch,  and  American  journals.  He 
then  sj>ent  three  years  in  California,  writing  for 
the  newspapers  and  occasionally  lecturing.  While 
there  he  published  in  the  “Atlantic  Monthly” 
“Three  Years  a Negro  Minstrel,”  and  “A  Tour  of 
Europe  on  $181."  In  1870  he  became  art  editor 
of  “ Every  Saturday,"  a weekly  published  in  New 
York,  and  in  the  following  year  he  revisited  Eu- 
rope. In  1873  he  became  special  correspondent  of 
the  “New  York  Tribune”  in  Cuba,  and  while  en- 
gaged in  this  work  mysteriously  disappeared.  It 
is  supposed  that  he  was  murdered  and  thrown 
overboard  from  a steamer.  He  published,  besides 
numerous  magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  “ Glov- 
erson  and  his  Silent  Partner'’  (San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  1808);  “Vagabond  Adventures”  (New  York, 
1871);  a translation  of  Georoe  Sand’s  “Marquis 
de  Villemer”  (1873);  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
had  in  preparation  a “ Life  of  John  Brown.” 

KEELY,  John  Worrall,  inventor,  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  3 Sept.,  1837.  Ho  studied  in  the  Phila- 
delphia public  schools  until  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age,  when  he  became  a carpenter’s  apprentice,  and 
continued  at  that  trade  until  1872.  Meanwhile, 
with  inadequate  training,  he  had  become  interested 
in  speculations  concerning  physical  forces,  and 
originated  certain  theories  of  questionable  value. 
Ilis  object  was  the  litiemtion  of  primitive  atomic 
motion,  and  its  application  to  the  uses  of  man : 
the  resolution  of  etner  in  which  the  waves  of  sound 
and  light  are  supposed  to  be  produced  into  a work- 
ing “energy.”  The  vibrations  of  windows  and 
glass  dishes  in  response  to  the  sounding  of  various 
musical  chords  first  set  his  mind  upon  the  subject 
of  vibration,  and  the  curious  sympathy  between 
distant  waves  vibrating  in  harmony.  His  efforts 
were  unuided  until  1872,  when  a company  was  or- 
ganized, ami  funds,  since  aggregating  $500,000, 
were  placed  at  Mr.  Keely’s  disposal.  This  work 
resulted  in  the  invention  of  a “hydro-pneumatic 


pulsating  vacuo  machine,”  whose  action,  it  is 
claimed,  is  produced  by  forces  obtained  from  water 
and  air,  which  he  still  keeps  secret,  and  which 
can  exert  a pressure  of  500  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  Subsequently  he  constructed  124  different 
engines,  and  nas  at  present  (1887)  eliminated  the 
use  of  water  entirely  in  developing  the  energy  that 
he  claims  to  control.  Results  which  are  marvel- 
lous in  their  effects  have  lx*en  obtained  by  Mr. 
Kecly,  in  the  presence  of  reliable  experts;  but  all 
exact  details  of  the  method  of  operation  have  thus 
far  been  carefully  kept  secret. 

KEEN,  Georg  e,  or  Jdritn  Kyn,  colonist,  b.  in 
Sweden  about  1020;  d.  in  Chester,  Pa.,  about  1080. 
He  accompanied  Gov.  Print*  to  New  Sweden  as  a 
soldier  in  1043,  and  dwelt  with  him  for  several 
years  on  Tinicum  island  in  the  Delaware.  After- 
ward he  removed  to  Upland  (now  Chester.  Pa.), 
where  he  bought  a large  tract  of  land,  and  settled 
his  two  sons  and  his  daughter.  He  is  described  as 
of  a singularly  pious  and  gentle  disposition,  and  is 
the  ancestor  of  eleven  generations  of  descendants 
that  have  been  l»om  on  American  soil. — His  grand- 
son, Matthias,  legislator,  b.  at  Upland  in  1007; 
d.  at  Taconv,  Pa.,  13  July,  1714,  was  a vestryman 
of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  congregation  of  Gloria 
Dei  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  building 
their  church,  which  is  the  oldest  extant  in  Phila- 
delphia. With  other  Swedes  he  presented  a peti- 
tion to  the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1700  for  redress  of  grievances  that  they  had  expe- 
rienced at  the  hands  of  “William  Penn  and  Iris 
officers,”  charged  with  fraudulently  getting  posses- 
sion of  their  deeds,  abstracting  their  lands,  and  in- 
creasing their  quit-rents.  This  complaint  was  re- 
ferred to  the  proprietor,  and  by  him  to  the  royal 
council  of  Sweden.  In  1713  Mr.  Keen  was  elected 
a member  of  the  assembly,  and  held  that  office  at 
his  death.— Morris  Loiigntreth,  inventor,  b.  in 
West  Philadelphia*  Pa..  24  May.  1820;  d.  at  " High- 
land Grove,”  near  Stroudsburg,  l*a.,  2 Nov.,  1883, 
was  a grandson  of  John  Keen,  who  was  a great- 
grandson  of  Matthias.  After  receiving  a private- 
school  education  he  was  entered  as  apprentice  in 
Norris’s  locomotive  works.  Later,  with  his  younger 
brother,  Joseph,  he  established  a foundry  in  West 
Philadelphia  for  the  manufacture  of  flat-irons  on 
a new  principle  of  his  invention.  Some  years  after- 
ward he  gave  attention  to  the  making  of  |wi|)erout 
of  wood,  which  had  already  been  accomplished  un- 
profitably  by  chemical  methods,  and  discovered  a 
means  of  attaining  the  end  by  ladling  under  pres- 
sure, which  has  completely  revolutionized  the  art  of 
paper-making  and  reduced  the  cost  of  paper  about 
one  half.  This  invention  was  first  carried  into  ef- 
fect by  Mr.  Keen  in  the  old  engine-house  of  the 
Wilmington  and  Philadelphia  railroad  at  Gray’s 
Ferrv,  in  West  Philadelphia,  and  was  brought  to 
perfection  by  him  in  a paper-mill  at  Royer’s  Ford, 
Chester  co.,  Pa.,  in  1854.  This  led  to  the  forma- 
tion in  1863  of  the  American  wood-paper  com- 
pany, with  patent-rights  for  the  United  States  and 
privileges  in  other  Kinds.  Mr.  Keen  made  many 
improvements  in  various  departments  of  machinery 
and  manufacture,  for  which  he  received  upward  of 
forty  patents. — His  brother,  Gregory  Bernard, 
clergyman,  b.  in  West  Philadelphia,  3 March,  1844. 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1861,  and  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  divinity- 
school  of  Philadelphia  in  1X66.  He  tnen  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  of  that  church,  but  in  1868 
became  a Roman  Catholic.  In  1871  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  mathematics  in  the  theological 
seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  at  Overbrook. 
Pa.  From  1878  till  1876  lie  devoted  himself  to  the 
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study  of  Greek  literature.  In  1887  he  was  elect- 1 
ed  librarian  » >f  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Since  1880  Mr.  Keen  has  been  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  Pennsylvania  historical  society,  and 
during  1883  and  1884  he  edited  the  Pennsyl-  i 
vania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography.*'  lie 
has  contributed  to  this  periodical  translations  of 
numerous  Dutch  and  Swedish  manuscripts  relat- 
ing to  the  earlv  colony  on  the  Delaware  and  a series 
of  original  articles  on  •'  The  Descendants  of  JOran 
Kyn,  the  Founder  of  Upland."  He  also  wrote  the  ; 
chapters  on  New  Sweden  **  and  *•  New  Albion  " in 
the  *4  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America.** 
edited  by  Justin  Winsor(  Boston,  1884). — His  cousin, 
William  Williams,  physician,  b.  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  1ft  Jan.,  1837,  was  graduated  at  Brown  in  , 
1859.  and  at  Jefferson  mcsuoal  college  in  1832.  He 
was  a surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  army  in  1832- *4,  and. 
after  two  years  of  Eur«»j>ean  study,  returned  in 
1836  and  established  himself  in  Philadelphia, 
where  lie  was  lecturer  on  pathological  anatomy  in  j 
Jefferson  medical  college  for  nine  years,  and  also 
conducted  the  Philadelphia  school  of  anatomy.  | 
Since  1884  he  has  been  professor  of  surgery  in  the  , 
W oman’s  medical  college  of  Philadelphia,  and  he 
is  also  professor  of  artistic  anatomy  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania academy  of  fine  arts.  He  has  published 
“Gunshot  Wounds  and  other  Injuries  of  Nerves"  ; 
(Philadelphia,  1864);  “ Keflex  Paralysis  "(Washing- 
ton, 1834);  “Clinical  Charts  of  the  Human  Body  I 
(1872);  •*  Complications  ami  Sequels  of  Continued  I 
Fevers”  (1873);  “ Early  History  of  Practical  Anat- 
omy” (1875);  besides  which  he  has  edited  “Gray's 
Anatoinv”  (1887).  and  other  works. 

KEES’AN,  llenry  Francis,  novelist,  b.  in 
Rochester.  N.  Y.,  4 May,  184ft.  lie  was  educated 
mainly  in  the  public  schools,  enlisted  in  the  Na- 
tional* service  during  the  civil  war,  and  was  wound- 
ed in  action  at  Drury’s  Bluff,  Va  He  entered  upon 
journalism  in  1838  as  a member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Rochester,  N.  Y..  “Chronicle,"  and  first  attracted 
attention  by  a remarkable  account  of  a balloon 
voyage  that  he  was  prevented  from  making.  After- 
ward he  was  connected  with  various  newspapers  in 
Rochester,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  New  York  city, 
and  us  a corresi»ondcnt  in  Washington  ami  in  Paris. 
In  1883  he  left  journalism  for  general  literature, 
lie  has  published  the  novels  “ Trajan  " (New  York, 
1884);  "The  Aliens"  (1883);  and  “One of  a Thou- 
sand" (1887);  and  the  anonymous  novel  “The 
Money-Makers"  (1883)  has  been  attributed  to  him. 

KEENAN,  Peter,  soldier,  b.  in  York,  Living- 
ston co.,  N.  Y„  ft  Nov.,  1834;  d.  at  Chaneellors- 
ville,  Va.,  2 May,  1833.  He  was  the  sou  of  poor  ! 
Irish  parents,  but  was  adopted  into  a wealthy  fam- 
ily. fie  was  a resident  of  Philadelphia  when  the 
war  tiegan,  and  in  the  summer  of  1831  went  to 
Williamsport,  and  assisted  in  recruiting  the  8th 
Pennsylvania  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  made  a 
captain,  19  Aug.  lie  was  many  times  sent  out  as 
a scout.  At  Chancellorsville.  where  he  was  in 
command  of  his  regiment,  holding  the  rank  of 
major,  he  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Alfred  Pleasontoit, 
after  the  rout  of  the  11th  corps  on  the  right  wing, 
to  charge  the  advancing  enemy  in  a wood,  and 
hold  them  in  check  until  the  artillery  could  Ik?  got 
into  position.  He  charged  with  his  regiment, 
which  numbered  fewer  than  600  men,  so  im|>etii- 
ouslv  that  the  Confederates  were  startled, ami  hesi- 
tated to  advance  from  the  wood,  until  the  guns 
were  ready  to  rake  the  column  as  it  emerged. 
Keenan  met  an  inevitable  death  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  many  of  whom  fell  with  him,  but  the  sacrifice 
enabled  (Jen.  Pleasonton  to  hold  Stonewall  Jack- 
son's corps  in  check  and  save  the  army  from  rout,  i 


KEENE.  Lnura,  actress,  l>.  in  England  in  1820; 
d.  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  4 Nov..  1873.  At  an  early  age 
she  developed  a taste  for  the  stage.  Her  first  ap- 
pearances were  made  in  London,  at  the  Lyceum, 
while  that  theatre  was  under  the  management  of 
Madame  Yestris.  She  was  most  successful  in 
comedy.  In  October.  1851.  she  appeared  as  Pau- 
line in  Bulwer's  “ Lady  of  Lyons,  and  achieved 
a marked  success.  She  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1852,  and  on  20  Oct.  made  her  first  appearance 
at  Wall  nek's  theatre,  New  York,  performing  in 
her  favorite  parts  and  commanding  excellent 
houses.  In  1854,  after  visiting  Boston.  Philadel- 
phia. and  other  eastern  cities.  Miss  Keene  went  to 
California,  and  thence  to  Australia.  In  a pecuni- 
ary sense,  as  well  as 
otherwise,  her  visits 
to  the  gold  regions 
were  quite  successful ; 
and  when  in  1855  she 
returned  to  this  coun- 
try. she  assumed  the 
management  of  the 
Varieties  theatre  in 
New  York.  Soon  af- 
ter ward  slfc  estab- 
lished a new  theatre, 
which  was  known  for 
several  years  by  her 
own  name,  but  later 
as  the  Olympic,  and 
continued  its  lessee 
and  manager  until 
1833.  In  this  house  she  brought  out  18 Oct.  1858, 
“ Our  American  Cousin,”  with  Joseph  Jefferson  as 
Asa  Trenchard  and  Edward  A.  Sot  hem  a-  Lord 
Dundreary.  This  piece  had  an  immense  run.  On 
23  Nov.,  i860,  she  produced  “The  Seven  Sisters,” 
which  had  a run  of  13ft  nights.  Soon  afterward 
Miss  Keene  married  a Mr.  Lutz.  The  Laura  Keene 
company  became  well  known  outside  of  New  York, 
and  it  was  at  one  of  her  representations  of  *•  Our 
American  Cousin"  at  Ford's  theatre,  Washington, 
14  April.  1865,  that  President  Lincoln  met  his 
death.  In  1838  she  visited  England.  On  her  re- 
turn she  organised  a travelling  company,  of  which 
she  retained  the  management  reappearing  in  New 
York  in  1870,  and  occupying  the  stage  until  within 
two  years  of  her  (hath.  Her  last  undertaking  w as 
the  publication  of  a weekly  art  journal  in  New 
York  city,  which  was  issued  for  about  one  year. 
She  constructed  several  plays,  which  met  with 
only  moderate  success. 

KEENE  It  John  Christian,  M.  E.  bishop,  b.  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  7 Feb.,  1819.  He  was  graduated 
at  Wesleyan  university  in  1835,  and  engaged  in 
business  in  Baltimore  till  1841,  when  he  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
He  was  stationed  at  various  places  in  Alabama  till 
1*53.  when  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  and  was  pre- 
siding elder  of  that  district  in  1858  and  1860.  Iu 
1831-’4  he  was  superintendent  of  chaplains  iu  the 
Confederate  army  west  of  Mississippi  river,  and  in 
1865-’70  he  was  again  presiding  elder,  and  also 
edited  the  “ New  Orleans  Christian  Advocate.”  He 
was  elected  a bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  south,  in  18i0,  and  in  1878  founded  a mis- 
sion in  Mexico.  Lagrange  college,  Ala.,  gave  him 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1854.  He  has  published 
“The  Post  Oak  Circuit”  (Nashville,  Tenn.,  18571 

KEEP,  Henry,  financier,  b.  in  Jefferson  county, 
N.  Y„  in  1818;  d.  in  New  York  city,  30  July,  I860. 
After  suffering  many  hardships  through  poverty, 
he  worked  his  way  to  Honeoye  Falls,  near  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  was  employed  as  a teamster,  and,  having 
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•mil  hi*  1 rapacity  he  reaided  in  Virginia. hut  after  the  acees- 
• • mivIi  of  stun  of  the  Whig*  under  George  I.  he  was  re- 
Wfi'r  moved.  His  deportment  had  been  agreeable  to  the 
• •*'«»>.  colonist*.  and  as  Pennsylvania  and  the  three  lower 
• •.  ihd  in  ' •unties  (now  Delaware),  of  which  William  Penn 
. :•  lb-  was  titular  governor,  had  long  suffered  under 
uuu:  i • i I’.  - li*  u tenant-governors  who  were  persons  of  neither 
first  or-  character  tn*r  ability,  the  principal  inhabitants 
Tgewater  on  w.re  delighted  at  Keith’s  applying  forth**  position. 
TT  m place*  For  this  purpose  he  went  to  England,  and  while 
r h minis-  there  presented  the  address  of  t b»*  assembly  of 
- nt  of  the  Pennsylvania  to  George  I.,  expressing  joy  at  his 
and  the  accession  and  the  suppression  of  the  reladlion. 
'^fomiistV*  After  nearly  two  years  negotiation.  Keith  returned 
oriod  of  duly  com  missioned,  arriving  in  Philadelphia,  :il 
i.  -o.  .u  ion  of  May.  1717.  For  a long  time  he  had  the  good  will 
ijcnwator.  In  and  uiimiration  of  all  classes.  The  assembly 
pub-  granted  him  a fair  salary,  which  lie  spent  in  kcep- 
Nni  ...  v\ . . . - !.  ing  up  a style  that  had  not  1m*oii  attempted  bv  his 
^ 11*  prede*  -sseirs.  His  country  house  in  llorsimm. 

M - -i  i f "tilery  co.,  is  still  standing.  He  accomplished 
1 r^aiii/ation  of  a militia  in  the  Quaker  colony. 

I ' • -tablishment  of  a high  court  of  chancery. 

1 i he  sat  as  chancellor  ex  ofllcio.  and  which 
n!v  • '«urt  of  that  kind  that  ever  has  cxi-ted 
-vhania.  The  court  was abolislusl  in  17fi5. 
I several  conciliatory  confcrcm*es  with 
1 and  under  his  administration,  and  to 
extent  at  his  suggest ii in.  several  useful 
i— c«l  whieh  are  -till  in  force,  notably 
i*  h the  wives  of  lMTsons  away  at  sea  can 
-'o/c  traders,  lie  early  showed  himself 
' of  his  council.  As  time  went  on,  he 
w i-lies  of  the  people  as  opposed  to  the 
-.  as  an  instance  of  whicli  he  issued 
per  money  of  the  province.  He  is 
built  the  first  ironduriiaec  in  Dela- 
father's  death,  at  the  dose  of  the 
lie  succeeded  to  tile  baronetcy.  His 
died  insolvent,  and  he  too  sank  into 
circumstances  now  li  d him  into  dis- 
• oiiduct.  lie  played  desperately  for 
but  lie  was  unfaithful  to  the  proprietary 
matters  when*  In*  could  not  allege  the 
• -t  ,,s  the  excuse.  Vet  lie  had  devoted 


1 - ing  the  only  lieiileimnt-govertmr  Indore 
iiltiotl  that  espoused  file  eallSu  of  the 
people.  The  legal  complications  follow- 
• at h of  the  founder  of  tlie  province,  and 
r of  the  lords  justices  that  the  lieuteiiant- 
>r  continue  to  act  until  further  order.  rvn- 
liim  independent  of  any  one  part  of  tin*  Penn 
v,  atul  enabled  him  to  net  as  if  directly  under 
crown.  The  widow  wrote  him  a letter  of  ju- 
nctions which  she  intends!  to  be  confidential, 
(uiriiig  him  to  submit  to  the  council  in  legisla- 
>n.  and  all  other  matters  of  importance:  but 
iveith,  refusing  to  lie  so  limpid,  laid  this  before  the 
assembly,  and  so  stirred  up  the  populace  as  to 
threaten  t he  destruction  of  the  proprietary  author- 
ity. Finally,  the  widow  and  the  heir-at-law  of  IVnn 
united  in  the  nomination  of  a new  lieutenant- 
i-  governor,  who  obtained  the  royal  confirmation, 
d.  | Thus  superseded,  h 
ild  | and  undertook  t > 1 
was  chosen  A mem) 

-*r-  1 election  follow  in; 
m ship,  at  which  It 
the  house  the  t 
t he  provin- 
< 'ostle  to  a •• 
ho  presen  l - 
Present 
spect  fo 
said  I*. 


H published  a vimlication. 
BTopiKwition  party.  He 
1 auicinbly  at  tlie  fir-t 
* obtain  the  speaker* 
He  was  re-elect  od  t«» 
M in  March,  172*.  left 
Breptiti"uslv  at  New 
C*  ni  Novemlier.  172*, 
.short  Discourse  on  the 
.ie»  in  America  with  re- 
iirent  Britain."  lie  is 
f to  the  British  crown 
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Ferry,  Va.,  und  the  upper  Potomac.  In  tin*  au- 
tumn of  this  year,  Keim  was  coin  missioned  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers,  and,  joining  the  army 
under  (ien.  McClellan,  he  commanded  » Pennsvl- 
vania  brigade  in  the  peninsular  campaign.  llis 
death  was  the  result  of  camp  fever. 

KEIMEK,  Samuel,  |irinter,  b.  in  England;  d. 
in  Barbadoes  after  1738.  He  learned  the  trade  of 
a printer  in  London,  was  a member  of  the  sect 
known  as  the “ French  Prophets,”  and  came  to  this 
country  in  1722,  accompanied  by  his  sister,  a 
>rophetess  of  the  same  sect  lie  brought  with 
lim  printing  materials,  consisting  “of  an  old 
damaged  press  and  a small  cast  of  worn-out  Eng- 
lish types  contained  in  one  pair  of  eases,”  and  • es- 
tablished himself  in  business  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Probably  the  first  printer  that  he  employed  to 
assist  linn  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  who,  in  1723. 
found  employment  in  Philadelphia  in  Keimer'* 
office.  Shortly  afterward  he  published  a pam- 
phlet called  **  A Parable,”  which  was  said  to  be  the 
joint  work  of  himself  and  Franklin,  and  which  so 
offended  the  Quakers  that,  bv  order  of  their  month- 
ly meeting  in  September,  lt23,  he  was  denounced 
and  disowned.  On  Franklin’s  return  from  Europe 
he  engaged  again  with  Keimer,  and  on  the  latter's 
hearing  that  Franklin  intended  to  publish  a news- 
paper, Keimer  issued  a pros[H*etUH  announcing  his 
intention  to  I a* gin  the  publication  of  one  of  his 
own,  and  on  24  Dec.,  1728,  appeared  the  first  issue 
of  the  “ Universal  Instructor  in  all  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. and  Pennsylvania  Gazette.”  Through  the 
covert  opposition  of  Franklin,  Keimer  was  unable 
to  muke  riis  paper  a success,  ami  in  nine  months 
from  its  first  issue  he  sold  the  “ Gazette  ” to  Frank- 
lin and  Hugh  Meredith.  Shortly  thereafter  he  re- 
moved to  Barbadoes,  wherein  1731, at  Bridgetown, 
he  began  the  publication  of  the  “ Bartwulocs  Ga- 
zette,” the  first  newspaper  that  was  issued  in  the 
Caribbean  islands,  ana  the  first  that  was  published 
twice  a week,  for  any  considerable  time,  in  any 
part  of  America.  He  continued  its  publication 
until  1738.  Selections  from  this  |>a[>cr  were  after- 
ward published  under  the  title  " Caribbe&na,  a 
Collection  of  Essays,”  arranged  in  imitation  of 
the  “Tattler" (2  vols.,  Lmdoti.  1741).  He  was  also 
the  author  of  **  A Brand  plucked  from  the  Burn- 
ing. exemplified  in  the  l n|Miralleled  Case  of  Sam- 
uel Keimer  ” (London.  1718). 

K EISA  It.  Mauri  ti  us  van,  Dutch  physician, 
b.  in  Kssequibo,  Guiana,  in  1668:  d.  inDcmerara 
in  1725.  He  was  graduatnl  at  the  University  of 
Leyden,  and  was  for  some  time  a military  surgeon; 
but  his  father  having  died  in  1695  and  left  him  a 
large  estate  in  Guiana,  the  son  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion,and.  returning  to  America, sett  led  in  Demerara, 
where  he  divided  his  time  between  the  exercise  of 
his  profession  and  agricultural  schemes.  He  made 
experiments  on  his  own  estate,  anil  urged  the 
adoption  of  artificial  guano.  The  country  greatly 
benefited  by  his  exertions  and  his  experiments,  as 
he  established  at  his  own  expense  a model  farm  in 
which  a practical  agricultural  education  was  given 
free  to  those  who  were  willing  to  learn.  Keisar 
published  many  books,  some  of  which  are  yet 
stundard  works.  These  include  “ Exj>osc  des 
movens  de  mettre  en  valour  et  d’administrer  la 
Guiane " (Amsterdam,  1709);  ” Notions  sur  la 
culture  <les  basses  torres  dans  la  Guiane  llollan- 
daisc"  (Ijevden,  170*1);  “ I^and  und  Leute  von 
Guiana"  (Denicram,  1711*);  “Traite  du  cafe" 
(Amsterdam,  1720);  “Traite  du  tahac"  (1721); 
“System  dcr  Medioin”  (Leipsie  and  Amsterdam. 
1721);  and  “ Grundlagc  dcr  Pathologic  und  Tliera- 
pie  des  Menschen  " (1723). 


KEITH,  Alexander,  Canadian  statesman, b.  in 
Falkirk,  Caithness-shire.  Gotland,  5 Oct.,  1796; 
d.  in  Halifax  14  Dec.,  1873.  He  was  educated  in 
Scot  land, and  in  1817  came  with  his  father’s  family 
to  Halifax,  N.  S..  where  he  engaged  in  the  brewing 
and  malting  business.  He  became  commissioner 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas*  served  as  mayor  of 
Halifax  in  1843,  1853,  and  1854,  and  was  also  for 
u long  jieriod  a director  of  the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia.  He  became  a member  of  the  legislative 
council  in  1843.  sat  in  that  body  for  thirty  years, 
and  when  the  Nova  Scotian  legislature  was  consti- 
tuted in  1 8*457  became  president  of  the  iqqier  house. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  apjiointed  to  the  Domin- 
ion senate,  but  declined  the  office. 

KEITH,  Charles  Penrose,  lawyer. b.  iu  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  15  March,  1854.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1873.  and 
i taught  for  a year,  after  which  he  studied  law  and 
| was  admitted  to  the  liar  in  1877.  For  a few  years 
I he  acted  as  librarian  of  the  Historical  society  of 
I Pennsylvania.  He  is  the  compiler  of  “The  Pro- 
vincial Councillors  of  Pennsylvania  who  held 
I office  between  1733  and  177*1.  and  those  Earlier 
| Councillors  who  were  some  time  Chief  Magistrates 
| of  the  Province. and  their  Descendants  ” (Philadel- 
! phia.  1883),  and  has  contributed  historical  and  ge- 
; nealogical  articles  to  fieriodicals. 

KEITH,  George,  clergyman,  b.  in  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  about  1**45;  d.  in  Sussex,  England,  in 
1715.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  at  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen. Becoming  a Quaker  in  10**4,  he  suffered 
confiscation  and  imprisonment,  and  in  1675  was 
, engaged  with  Koliert  Ban-lay  in  a discussion  be- 
fore the  students  of  Aberdeen  university  eonoern- 
! irig  Quaker  doctrines.  A continuance  of  persecu- 
I lions  induced  Keith  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  in  1084.  lie  became  a surveyor  in  New 
Jersey,  and  was  engaged  to  determine  the  liound- 
ary-line  between  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of 
the  state.  He  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1089. 
and  took  charge  of  a Friends’  school,  but  left  it  to 
travel  in  New  England,  where  he  engaged  in  con- 
troversy with  John  Cotton  and  Increase  Mather. 
On  his  return  to  Philadelphia  he  l*ecame  involved 
in  disputes  with  his  own  sect.  lie  then  went  to 
London  and  met  William  Penn  in  controversy, 
who  pronounced  him  an  aiwistate  and  dismissed 
him  from  the  society.  Keith  responded  in  an  able 
argument,  and  formed  a society  of  his  own  known 
as  the  Christian  or  Baptist  Quakers,  or  Keith  inns. 
Becoming  again  dissatisfied,  he  was  ordained  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  iu  1702  was  sent  by 
the  Society  for  propagating  the  gospel  on  a mission 
to  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  He  was  signally 
, successful  in  this  work,  700  Quakers  under  his  in- 
■ lluence  receiving  baptism  in  the  Episcopal  church. 

He  subsequently  returned  to  England,  and  became 
1 rector  of  Edburton,  Sussex.  Bishop  Burnet,  who 
was  his  fellow-student  at  Aberdeen,  says  of  him  in 
his  “ History  of  My  Own  Times”:  “ Keith  was  the 
most  learned  man  ever  in  the  Quaker  sect,  well 
versed  both  in  the  Oriental  tongues  and  in  phi- 
losophy and  mathematics.”  Besides  theological 
works,  lie  published  “Journal  of  Travels  from 
New  Hampshire  to  Caratuck”  (London.  1706); 
"Standard  of  the  Quakers  " (1702:  republished  in 
I JanncyV*  History  of  Friends,"  Philadelphia,  1807); 
and  “ New  Theory  of  Longitude  " (1709k 
KEITH,  Isaac  Stockton,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Newton.  Bucks  eo..  Pa..  20  Jan..  1755 ; d.  iu  Charles- 
ton, S.  (’.,  13  Dec,,  1813.  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1775.  entered  the  ministry  in  1778, 

; and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
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I.KY.  Hall  Jackson,  colonist,  b.  in  North- 
. II..  2#  Feb.,  1790:  d.  in  Palmer,  Mass., 
1*74.  He  was  graduated  at  Middlebury 
U ‘came  principal  of  a public  school  in 
Mass.,  and  was  interested  in  various  edu- 
enterprises,  writing  several  text-books, 

. g the  Boston  young  men’s  educational  so- 
il 1 organizing  the  first  Sunday-school  in 
.ngland.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  as 
Miron  railroads  in  Maine,  and  projected  a 
n*m  Ik»ston  to  the  Connecticut  river,  and  a 
..1  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz, 
many  years,  beginning  about  1817.  he  was  in- 
. <i  Sn  the  settlement  of  the  country  west  of 
i;.*ekv  mountains.  In  1821)  he  procured  from 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  an  act  of  incor- 
• ion  of  the  “American  society  for  encouraging 
clllcment  of  the  Oregon  territory.”  lie  pul)* 

1 a **  Geographical  Memoir  of  Oregon  ” (Bos- 
. 1830),  accompanied  by  the  first  map  of  that 
'■irv  that  ever  was  compiled,  and  a manual  <»f 
Oregon  expedition  for  the  guidance  of  emi- 
ts. In  1831  he  completed  arrangements  for 
ling  out  a party  of  several  hundred  persons, 
the  plan  was  almndoned  at  the  last  moment, 
few  months  later  he  set  out  with  a smaller  colo- 
ur that  reached  New  Orleans,  but  distwinded 
■rv,  to  Kelley’s  great  personal  loss.  He  then 
nt  to  Mexico,  and,  after  many  adventures  and 
nUhipa,  organized  a party  of  Americans  who  had 
riled  at  Monterey,  and  with  them  finally  arrived 
Oregon,  but  was  almost  at  once  evicted  by  the 
1 1 Ison  bay  company.  lie  then  returned  to  Bos- 
u.  broken  in  health  and  fortune,  and  during  his 
. i.r  life  resiiled  in  Palmer,  Mass.  Harvard  and 
iiildleburv  colleges  gave  him  the  degree  of  A.  M. 

1820.  lie  published,  in  addition  to  the  writ- 
es already  mentioned,  “A  History  of  the  Set- 
ment  of  Oregon  and  of  the  Interior  of  Upper 
ilifumia,  and  of  Persecutions  and  Afflictions  •>( 
rtv  Years’  Continuance  endured  by  the  Author” 
Springfield,  Mass.,  1868). 

KELLEY,  William  Darrah,  congressman,  b.  in 
MiiUdelphia.  Pa.,  12  April.  1814.  His  grandfather, 
'ohn.  was  a Revolutionary  officer,  of  Salem  county. 
V.  J.  William  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age.  and 
was  apprenticed  first  to  a printer  and  subsequently 
to  a jeweller  in  Boston,  where,  while  following  his 
trade,  ho  acquired  a reputation  as  a writer  and 
spraker.  Returning  to  Philadelphia  in  1840  he 
studied  law,  was  udiuitted  to  the  bar  the  next  year, 
and  while  practising  his  profession  devoted  much 
time  to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  attorney-gen- 
eral of  the  state  in  1845-’6.  and  a judge  of  the 
< ourt,  of  common  pleas  of  Philadelphia  from  18.pl 
till  1856.  Until  1848  Mr.  Kelley  was  a Democrat 
uni  free-trader,  but  in  1854  he  joined  the  Repub- 
lican n»r|y.  became  a protectionist  and  an  ardent 
•Mittonist,  and  delivered  in  Philadelphia  in  1854 
address  on  “Slavery  in  the  Territories.”  that 
•one  widely  known.  In  1860  he  was  a delegate 
National  Republican  convention,  and  was 
1 tq  congress,  where  he  has  served  till  the 
' une  (1887).  and  is  the  senior  member  of 
in  eontinuous  service.  He  has  been  a 
f numerous  committees,  such  as  those  on 
. agriculture,  and  Indian  affairs,  was 
.t  on  weights  and  measures  in  the 
•1  of  that  on  tiie  Centennial  cele- 
ft«*n  called  the  “Father  of  the 
•ttlariy  known  as** Pig-iron  Kel- 
• to  many  political  speeches 
- he  has  published  “ Adores*  at 
of  the  House  of  Refuge” 
*€OD*  for  abandoning 


the  Theory  of  Free  Trade  and  adopting  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Protection  to  American  Industry”  (1872); 
“Speeches,  Addresses”;  “Letters  on  Industrial 
and  Financial  (Questions”  (1872):  *‘ Letters  from 
Europe”  (1880);  and  “ The  New  South  ” (1887). 

KELLOGG,  Edward,  economist,  b.  in  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  18  Oct.,  1790;  d.  in  New  York  city,  29  April, 
1858.  He  had  little  early  education,  and  soon  af- 
ter coining  of  age  engaged  in  business  on  his  own 
account  in  Norwalk.  In  1820  he  removed  to  New 
York  city,  and  established  the  firm  of  Edward 
Kellogg  and  Co.  In  the  financial  crisis  of  1837 
his  attention  was  turned  to  the  evils  that  resulted 
from  the  existing  monetary  system.  After  much 
thought  he  concluded  that  all  money  should  be 
issued  by  the  government,  and  so  managed  that 
usury  could  not  be  exacted  nor  losses  l»e  incurred 
in  exchange  between  foreign  countries.  To  effect 
this  he  proposed  to  establish  a National  safety 
fund,  and  issue  notes  Itearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  two  percent  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly  in 
gold  or  silver.  In  1843,  with  the  encouragement 
of  Horace  Greeley,  he  published  his  views  in  news- 

E-form  under  the  title  of  **  Usury,  the  Evil  and 
dy,”  a few  months  later  printing  them  in  a 
pamphlet,  with  some  additions,  under  the  title  of 
“Currency,  the  Evil  and  the  Remedy,  by  Godek 
Gardwell  ” (New  York.  1844).  He  subsequently 
retired  from  active  business  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  finance.  He  also  published  “ Labor 
and  Other  Capital  ” (1849;  new  ed.,  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Kellogg  Putnam,  entitled  “A  New 
Monetary  System.”  1861). 

KELLOGG,  Elijah,  clergyman,  h.  in  Portland, 
Ml..  90  May,  1813.  He  was  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  in  1840,  and  at  Andover  theological  seminary 
in  1843.  The  next  year  he  was  onlainod  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  Harpswell,  Me.,  and 
in  1 855-’ 65  he  was  chaplain  of  the  Boston  seaman’s 
friend  society.  Since  the  latter  date  he  has  for 
the  most  part  been  engaged  in  writing  juvenile 
books.  He  has  also  delivered  various  lectures,  ami 
is  the  author  of  the  popular  “ Address  of  Sparti- 
cus  to  the  Gladiators.”  His  books  include  “ The 
Elm  Island  Series"  (Boston.  1868-’70);  “Pleasant 
Cove  Series”  (1870-’4);  “ Whispering  Pine  Series” 
(1871-3) ; “Good  Old  Times  Series”  (1877-82); 
and  “The  Forest  Glen  Series”  (1878). 

KELLOGG,  Francis  W„  congressman,  b.  in 
Washington,  Hampshire  co..  Mass..  30  May,  1810; 
d.  in  Alliance,  Ohio,  in  November,  1878.  After  re- 
ceiving a limited  education  he  removed  to  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  nnd  engaged  in  the  lumber  business. 
In  1856-’7  he  was  a member  of  the  legislature,  and 
from  1859  till  1865  served  in  congress,  having  been 
chosen  as  a Republican.  During  the  civil  war 
he  raised  six  regiments  of  cavalry  for  the  Na- 
tional army.  In  1865  he  was  np|>ointed  collector 
of  internal  revenue  for  the  southern  district  of 
Alalmum,  and  was  a member  of  congress  from  22 
Julv,  1868.  till  3 March,  I860. 

KELLOGG.  George,  inventor,  b.  in  New  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  19  June.  1812.  He  was  graduated  at 
Wesleyan  university  in  1837,  and  after  eujpging 
in  the’  manufacture  of  machinery  was  principal  of 
Sumter  academy,  Sumterville,  S.  C.,  in  1838-’41. 
He  then  became  a manufacturer  at  Birmingham, 
Conn.,  and  in  1855  removed  to  New  York  to  edu- 
cate his  daughter.  In  1863-’6  he  was  a IT.  S.  reve- 
nue officer,  and  afterward  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing and  in  various  experiments,  removing  to  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y.  He  has  testified  as  an  expert  in 
noted  patent  cases,  and  has  made  many  inventions, 
including  a machine  to  make  jack-chain  at  the 
rate  of  a yard  a minute  (1844);  a dovetailing-ma- 
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the  taxation  of  the  American  colonies.  He  Anally 
became  vary  poor,  passed  some  time  in  prison  for 
debt,  and  died  in  the  Old  Bailey,  London.  Sir 
William  was  the  author  of  various  essays,  several 
of  which  were  published  in  one  volume  (London. 
1740).  He  projected  writing  a series  of  colonial 
histories,  but  only  one  appeared,  that  of  Virginia, 
which  was  published  by  the  Society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  learning! (173d). 

KElTT,  Laurence  Massillon  (kit),  congress- 
man, b.  in  Orangeburg  district,  S.C.,  4 Oct.,  1824; 
d.  in  Richmond.  Va.,  4 June.  1864.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  College  of  South  Carolina  in  1843. 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845.  He  was 
in  the  legislature  in  1848,  was  chosen  to  congress 
in  1852  as  a state-rights  Democrat,  and  served  until 
his  withdrawal  in  Deeemiier.  18(50,  to  become  a 
delegate  to  the  secession  convention  of  South  Caro- 
lina. He  was  a member  of  the  provisional  Con- 
federate congress  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  1801. 
and  was  conspicuous  in  forming  the  provisional 
and  permanent  Confederate  constitution.  In  1802 
he  joined  the  Confederate  army  as  colonel  of  the 
20tn  South  Carolina  volunteers,  and  was  mortally 
wounded,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  at  the  battle 
of  Cold  IIarlx)r,  dying  in  Richmond  the  next  day. 

KELLAR,  Ezra,  clergyman,  b.  in  Middleton 
valley,  Md.,  12  June,  1812;  d.  in  Springfield,  Ohio, 
29  Dec.,  1848.  He  was  graduated  at  Pennsylvania 
college,  Gettysburg,  in  1885,  licensed  to  preach  two 
years  afterward  in  the  Lutheran  ministry,  and  be- 
came an  itinerant  missionary  in  the  western  states. 
He  was  subsequently  in  charge  of  churches  in 
Tarrytown  and  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  in  1844  es- 
tablished Wittenberg  college,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
serving  as  its  president  till  his  death.  Jefferson 
college  gave  him  the  degree  of  I).  I).  in  1848. 
Michal  Diehl  wrote  his  life  (Springfield,  Ohio,  1859). 

KELLER,  Christian  Arnold,  Swiss  explorer, 
b.  in  Friburg  in  1711 ; d.  in  Basic,  11  Oct.,  1790. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  Switzerland, 
but  finished  it  in  Paris,  and  was  employed  in  17144 
in  the  physical  cabinet  of  the  Paris  Academie  des 
sciences.  In  17145  he  accompanied  Charles  Marie 
de  la  Condamine  to  South  America.  In  1740  he 
followed  La  Condamine  again  during  his  explora- 
tion of  the  Amazon,  but  parting  with  him  in 
Columbia,  he  travelled  extensively  in  South  Amer- 
ica, and  returning  in  the  spring  of  1749,  after  hii 
absence  of  fourteen  years.  In  1<51  he  was  given  the 
chair  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Basle,  which  he  occupied  till  his  death.  Keller’s 
works  include  “ Discours  du  voyage  des  astro- 
nomes  La  Condamine,  Bouguer  et  Godin,  pour 
mesurer  un  arc  du  meridien  k lequateur.  suivi 
d’un  traite  et  description  des  plant es  et  des 
animaux  qui  habitant  lea  Cordilliores  du  Perou  ” 
(2  vols.,  Geneva.  1771) ; “ La  pression  atmospherique 
dans  les  Cordillieres  des  Andes  et  du  Perou” 
(Paris,  1750);  “Observations  astronomiaues  fnites 
dans  les  Cordillieres  du  Perou”  (1758);  “Reise 
auf  detn  Amazonenflusse ” (1778);  “None  Ameri- 
kanische  Beitrfige”  (1776);  “ Reisen  ini  Innemvon 
SQd-Amerika  ” (Basle,  1781);  “Land  und  Leute 
von  Peru”  (2  vols.,  1784);  and  “Grand  atlas  de 
PAraerique  du  Sud”  (6  vols.,  1788). 

KELLER.  Joseph  Edward.  clergyman,  b.  in 
K&ntlel,  Bavaria,  in  1827;  d.  in  Rome,  Italy.  4 Feb., 
1880.  He  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  St.  Louis 
when  a child,  and  studied  in  the  university  of  that 
city.  lie  joined  the  Jesuit  order  in  1844,  was  or- 
dained priest,  and  afterward  was  professor  succes- 
sively in  the  Jesuit  colleges  of  Cincinnati,  Flores- 
sant.  Bardstown,  and  St.  Louis.  He  was  elected  to 
represent  his  order  at  the  convention  that  was  held 


i in  Rome  in  1808.  and  in  1 869-’ 7 7 he  was  provin- 
I cial  of  the  Maryland  province.  He  was  made 
president  of  St.  I^miis  university  in  1877.  andafter- 
1 ward  of  Woodstock  seminary.  Md.  He  went  to 
Rome  in  18811  as  delegate  of  the  society,  and  was 
retained  there  as  assistant  to  the  Jesuit  general 
for  all  the  English-sjioaking  jieoples  of  the  world. 
He  was  an  anient  advocate  of  higher  education, 
and  founded  in  the  University  of  St.  Louis  th** 
post-graduate  and  scientific  courses  of  studies.  Hr 
field  high  rank  a*  a linguist,  and  was  the  author 
of  various  publications,  but  never  affixed  his  name 
to  anv,  except  “The  Life  and  Acts  of  Leo  XIU." 
i (New*  York.  1885). 

KELLETT,  Sir  Henry,  British  naval  officer,  h. 
in  England  in  1807;  d.  in  China,  1 March.  1875. 
He  entered  the  British  navy  when  he  was  four- 
teen years  old,  participated  in  the  coast  survey  of 
America  in  1885- ’40.  under  Admiral  Frederick  W. 
Beechey  and  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  and  continued 
this  work  from  1845  till  1848,  when  he  was  ordered 
to  Bering  straits  to  take  part  in  the  search  for 
Sir  John  Franklin.  He  discovered  Herald  (tior 
Wrangell)  Land  in  1849.  was  with  Belcher  in  the 
arctic  expedition  of  1852  as  commander  of  the 
“ Resolute.”  and  found  Sir  Robert  J.  McClure  with 
the  crew  of  the  “Investigator.”  He  was  appoint- 
ed commodore  in  1854.  admiral  superintendent  of 
Malta  in  1864,  and  in  1869  hocame  commander  of 
the  naval  station  in  China. 

KELLEY,  Alfred,  lawyer,  b.  in  Middletown. 
Conn..  7 Nov.,  1787 : d.  in  Columbus.  Ohio,  2 Dec- 
1859.  He  studied  law.  and  in  1810  removed  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  practised  his  profession. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  the  internal 
improvement  of  the  state  by  means  of  canals,  and 
was  afterward  appointed  a commissioner  to  cam 
that  policy  into  effect.  By  his  exertions  in  1886-45. 
and  chiefly  on  his  jiersonal  responsibility,  lie  raised 
a large  sum  of  money  for  the  discharge  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  and  thus  saved  the  state  from  bankruptcy 
I He  was  also  active  in  railroad  matters,  and  was  tv- 
teatedly  a member  of  the  Ohio  legislature,  in  which 
le  originated  important  measures. 

KELLEY.  Benjamin  Franklin,  soldier,  b. in 
New  Hampton.  N.  EL,  10  April,  1807.  He  removal 
to  West  Virginia  in  1826,  and.  settling  in  Wheel- 
ing, engaged  in  merchandise  till  1851.  when  he  be- 
came freight-agent  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road. In  May,  1861,  he  raised  the  first  Virginia 
regiment  for  the  National  army,  and  was  commis- 
sioned its  colonel.  He  was  engaged  at  Philippi, 
near  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  and  severely  wounded,  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  17  May. 

1861,  captured  Romney  on  26  Oct.,  and  was  again 
victorious  at  Blue’s  Gap.  He  was  then  given  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  Harper's  Ferry 
and  Cumberland,  but  was  relieved  at  his  own  re- 
quest, in  consequence  of  his  wounds,  in  January. 

1862.  In  the  following  summer  he  resumed  com- 
mand of  the  railroad  district  under  Gen.  John  ('. 
Fremont,  ami  in  July,  1863,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  West  Virginia.  He  was  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  Lee  after  his  passage  of  the  Polo* 
mac,  and  in  November,  1863,  destroyed  the  camp 
of  the  Confederates  under  Gen.  John  D.  linboden, 
near  Morefield.  Va.  In  August.  1864,  he  repulsed 
the  Confederate  forces  at  Cumberland,  Md., 
Creek,  and  Morefield,  Va.,  and  on  13  March,  l^1- 
he  was  brevet  ted  major-general  of  volunteers.  At 
the  dose  <>f  the  civil  war  he  was  appointed  wj 
lector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  1st  district  of 
West  Virginia,  in  1876  became  superintendent  of 
Hot  Springs  reservation.  Ark.,  and  since  18W  ha* 
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KELLEY,  Hail  Jackson,  colonist.  b.  in  North- 
wood,  N.  H.,  28  Feb..  1790;  d.  in  Palmer,  Muss., 
17  Jan.,  1874.  He  was  graduated  at  Middlcbury 
in  1813.  became  principal  of  a public  school  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  was  interested  in  various  edu- 
cational enterprises,  writing  several  text-1*  mks, 
founding  the  Boston  young  men's  educational  so- 
ciety, and  organizing  the  first  Sunday-school  in 
New  England.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  as 
a surveyor  on  railroads  in  Maine,  and  projected  a 
canal  from  Boston  to  the  Connecticut  river,  and  a 
railroad  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  Vera  Crux. 
For  manv  years,  beginning  about  1817,  he  was  in- 
terested in  the  settlement  of  the  country  west  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  In  1829  he  procured  from 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  an  act  of  incor- 
poration of  the  “ American  society  for  encouraging 
the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  territory.”  He  pub- 
lished a **  Geographical  Memoir  of  Oregon  ” (Bos- 
ton. 1830),  accompanied  by  the  first  map  of  that 
territory  that  ever  was  compiled,  and  a manual  of 
the  Oregon  expedition  for  the  guidance  of  emi- 
grants. In  1831  he  completed  arrangements  for 
sending  out  a party  of  several  hundred  persons, 
but  the  plan  was  abandoned  at  the  last  moment. 
A few  months  later  he  set  out  with  a smaller  com- 
pany that  reached  New  Orleans,  but  disbanded 
there,  to  Kelley’s  great  personal  loss.  He  then 
went  to  Mexico,  and,  after  many  adventures  and 
hardships,  organized  a party  of  Americans  who  had 
settled  at  Monterey,  and  with  them  finally  arrived 
in  Oregon,  but  was  almost  at  once  evicted  by  the 
Hudson  bay  company.  He  then  returned  to  Bos- 
ton, broken  in  health  ami  fortune,  and  during  his 
later  life  resided  in  Palmer,  Mass.  Harvard  and 
Middleburv  colleges  gave  him  the  degree  of  A.  M. 
in  1820.  lie  published,  in  addition  to  the  writ- 
ings already  mentioned,  “A  History  of  the  Set- 
tlement of  Oregon  and  of  the  Interior  of  Upper 
California,  and  of  Persecutions  and  Afflictions  of 
Forty  Years’  Continuance  endured  by  the  Author” 
(Springfield,  Mass.,  1868). 

KELLEY,  William  hurrah,  congressman,  b.  in 
Philadelphia.  Pa,  12  April,  1814.  Ills  grandfather. 
John,  was  a Revolutionary  officer,  of  Salem  county. 
N.  J.  William  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and 
was  apprenticed  first  to  a printer  and  subsequently 
to  a jeweller  in  Boston,  where,  while  following  his 
trade,  ho  acquired  a reputation  as  a writer  and 
speaker.  Returning  to  Philadelphia  in  1840  he 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  Imr  the  next  year, 
and  while  practising  his  profession  devoted  much 
time  to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  attorney-gen- 
eral of  the  state  in  1845- ’0.  and  a judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  of  Philadelphia  from  1846 
till  1856.  Until  1848  Mr.  Kelley  was  a Democrat 
and  free-trader,  but  in  1854  ho  joined  the  Repuli- 
lican  party,  became  a protectionist  and  an  ardent 
abolitionist,  and  delivered  in  Philadelphia  in  1854 
an  address  on  “Slavery  in  the  Territories.”  that 
became  widely  known.  In  I860  he  was  a delegate 
to  the  National  Republican  convention,  and  was 
elected  to  congress,  where  he  has  served  till  the 
present  time  (1887).  and  is  the  senior  member  of 
the  house  in  continuous  service.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  numerous  committees,  such  as  those  on 
naval  affairs,  agriculture,  and  Indian  affairs,  was 
chairman  of  that  on  weights  and  measures  in  the 
40th  congress,  and  of  that  on  the  Centennial  cele- 
bration. He  is  often  called  the  “ Father  of  the 
House,”  and  is  jmpulurly  known  as  “ Pig-iron  Kel- 
ley.” In  addition  to  many  political  speeches 
and  literary  essays,  he  has  published  “ Address  at 
the  Colored  Department  of  the  House  of  Refuge” 
(Philadelphia,  1850);  “Raisons  for  Abandoning 


the  Theory  of  Free  Trade  und  adopting  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Protection  to  American  Industry”  (1872); 
“Sjjeeches.  Addresses”;  “Letters  on  Industrial 
and  Financial  (Questions’*  (1872);  “Letters  from 
Europe”  (1880) : and  “ The  New  South  ” (1887). 

KELLOGG,  Edward,  economist,  b.  in  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  18  Oct,,  1790;  d.  in  New  York  city.  29  April, 
1858.  He  had  little  early  education,  and  soon  af- 
ter coming  of  age  engaged  in  business  on  his  own 
account  in  Norwalk.  In  1820  he  removed  to  New 
York  city,  and  established  the  firm  of  Edward 
Kellogg  and  Co.  In  the  financial  crisis  of  1837 
his  attention  was  turned  to  the  evils  that  resulted 
from  the  existing  monetary  system.  After  much 
thought  he  concluded  that  all  money  should  be 
issued  by  the  government,  and  so  managed  that 
usury  could  not  be  exacted  nor  losses  be  incurred 
in  exchange  between  foreign  countries.  To  effect 
this  he  proposed  to  establish  u National  safety 
fund,  ana  issue  notes  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  two  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly  in 
gold  or  silver.  In  1843,  with  the  encouragement 
of  Horace  Greeley,  he  published  his  views  in  news- 
paper-form under  the  title  of  “ Usury,  the  Evil  and 
Remedy,”  a few  months  later  printing  them  in  a 
pamphlet,  with  some  additions,  under  the  title  of 
Currency,  the  Evil  and  the  Remedy,  by  Godek 
Gardwell  ” (New  York,  1844).  He  subsequently 
retired  from  active  business  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  finauee.  He  also  published  “ Labor 
and  Other  Capital  ” (1849;  now  ed.,  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Kellogg  Putnam,  entitled  “A  New 
Monetary  System,"  1861). 

KELLOGG,  Elijah,  clergyman,  b.  in  Portland, 
Me.,  20  May,  1813.  He  was  graduated  at  Bow* 
doin  in  1840,  and  at  Andover  theological  seminary 
in  1843.  The  next  year  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  Ilarpewell,  Ale.,  and 
in  1855-  65  he  was  chaplain  of  the  Boston  seaman’s 
friend  society.  Since  the  latter  date  he  has  for 
the  most  part  been  engaged  in  writing  juvenile 
books.  He  has  also  delivered  various  loot ures,  and 
is  the  author  of  the  popular  “ Address  of  Sparti- 
cus  to  the  Gladiators.”  His  books  include  “The 
Elm  Island  Series ” (Boston,  1868-'70);  “Pleasant 
Cove  Series"  (1870-’4);  “ Whispering  Pine  Series” 
(1871-'3);  “Good  Old  Times  Scries”  (1877-*82); 
and  “The  Forest  Glen  Series”  (1878). 

KELLOGG.  Francis  W.,  congressman,  b.  in 
Washington,  Hampshire  co..  Mass.,  3<>  May,  1810; 
d.  in  Alliance,  Ohio,  in  November,  1878.  After  re- 
ceiving a limited  education  he  removed  to  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  business. 
In  1856-’7  he  was  a member  of  the  legislature,  and 
from  1859  till  1865  served  in  congress,  having  been 
chosen  as  a Republican.  During  the  civil  war 
he  raised  six  regiments  of  cavalry  for  the  Na- 
tional army.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  collector 
of  internal  revenue  for  the  southern  district  of 
Alabama,  and  was  a member  of  congress  from  22 
July.  1868,  till  3 March,  1869. 

KELLOGG.  George,  inventor,  b.  in  New  Hart- 
ford, Conn..  19  June,  1812.  lie  was  graduated  at 
Wesleyan  university  in  1837,  and  after  engaging 
in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  was  principal  of 
Sumter  academy,  Sumtervillc,  i£  C.,  in  1838-'41. 
He  then  became  a manufacturer  at  Birmingham. 
Conn.,  and  in  1855  removed  to  New  York  to  edu- 
cate his  daughter.  In  1863-’6  he  was  a U.  S.  reve- 
nue officer,  and  afterward  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing and  in  various  experiments,  removing  to  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y.  He  has  testified  as  an  expert  in 
noted  patent  cases,  ami  has  made  many  inventions, 
including  a machine  to  make  jack-chain  at  the 
rate  of  a yard  a minute  (1844) ; a dovetailing-ma- 
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chine  (1849);  a type-distributor  (1802) ; an  obstet- 
rical forceps  (1858);  and  an  adding  apparatus 
(1869).  In  1845  he  established  a manufactory  of 
hooks  and  eyes,  with  American  machinery,  at  Ked- 
ditch,  England,  and  in  1888.  while  in  Enrol*?  with 
his  daughter,  he  began  to  make  hats  in  London 
under  a patent  that  had  been  issued  to  his  brother. 
— His  brother,  Albert,  isjtanist,  b.  in  New  Hartford, 
Conn.,  0 Dec.,  1818;  d.  in  Alameda,  Cal., 81  March, 
1887.  was  educated  at  Wilbraham  academy.  Mass., 
and  subsequently  received  his  degree  at  the  medi- 
cal department,  of  Transylvania  university,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.  The  first  accurate  description  of  the 
big  trees  of  California  was  made  by  him  and  pub- 
lished by  John  C.  Fremont  in  his  “ Report  or  the 
Exploring  Expedition  to  the  Hooky  Mountains  in 
1842,  and  to  Oregon  and  North  California  in  the 
years  1848-’4”  {Washington.  1845).  Dr.  Kellogg 
waa  associated  with  Audubon  in  his  exploration  of 
Texas  at  the  time  of  the  annexation  of  that  coun- 
try to  the  lTnite*l  States.  Afterward  he  made  l*>- 
tanical  excursions  along  the  western  coast  of  the 
American  continent  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  in  the 
south  to  Alaska  in  the  north.  He  accompanied, 
as  botanist,  in  1867,  the  first  government  expedi- 
tion  that  was  sent  to  Alaska  under  the  auspices 
of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey.  Hjj  liegan  his  work 
at  the  northern  end  of  Vancouver  s island,  and 
continued  through  Alexander  archipelago,  then 
on  part  of  Kodiak  island,  and  finally  at  Una- 
la.sk a island.  Dr.  Kellogg  was  a large  contributor 
of  articles  on  l)otanical  subjects  to  the  periodi- 
cal press,  and  also  to  various  state  and  national 
reports.  Many  of  his  pajx-rs  are  given  in  the 
“ Proceedings  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences,** of  which  society  he  was  a member.  He 
left  a botanical  manuscript  on  the  natural  trees 
of  California,  illustrated  by  500  large  pen-and- 
ink  drawings. — George’s  daughter.  Clara  Louise, 
singer,  b.  in  Sumtervilie.  S.  0.,  1*2  July,  1842.  was 
named  after  Clara  Novel lo,  the  singer.  From  her 
earliest  childhood,  which  was  passed  in  Hiriuiug- 
ham.  Conn.,  she 
showed  an  extra- 
ordinary talent 
for  music.  It 
Is  said  that  at 
nine  mouths  she 
hummed  a tune, 
uud  the  quick- 
ness and  accu- 
racy of  her  ear 
have  often  aston- 
ished musicians. 
Miss  Kellogg  re- 
ceived the  great- 
er part  of  her 
musical  educa- 
tion in  New  York 
from  French  and 
Italian  masters, 
which  was  com- 
pleted abroad. 
She  made  her 
first  appearance  as  Hilda  in  “ Rigoletto  ” at  the 
Academy  of  music.  New  York,  in  18(81,  but.  did  not 
make  her  greatest  success  until  1864.  This  was  as 
Marguerite  in  Gounod’s  “ Faust,”  a part  that  had 
never  been  played  hens  before,  and  with  which 
she  has  so  identified  herself  that  many  competent 
judges  regard  her  impersonation  of  it  as  the  finest 
ever  seen  in  this  country.  After  singing  with  great 
success  in  her  own  country.  Miss  Kellogg  went  to 
Her  Majesty's  theatre,  Loudon,  in  1807.  She  made 
her  ddbui  there  as  Marguerite,  and  won  instant 


J and  enthusiastic  recognition.  In  other  characters 
i she  was  no  less  successful.  She  sang  at  the  Ilan- 
I del  festival  at  the  Crystal  palace  in  1807,  and  of 
her  rendering  of  “Oh,  had  I Jubal’a  Lyre”  the 
" 'Times ” said:  "The  old  Ilandelian  fire  was 

mainly  felt  when  Mile.  Kellogg  sang  the  noble  air 
from  ‘Joshua.’”  In  1808  she  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  made  her  first  concert-tour 
under  the  management  of  Max  Strakosch.  In 
1869-’71  she  appeared  again  in  Italian  opera  at  the 
Academy  of  music.  New  York.  She  afterward 
organized  an  English  opera  company,  and  did 
more  for  American  musical  art  than  had  been 
done  liefore.  Her  organization  was  flic  best  that 
had  been  heart!  in  English  ojierR.  and  she  gave 
employment  to  a large  nuiulicr  of  young  Ameri- 
cans, who,  beginning  their  careers  in  her  chorus 
soon  advanced  to  higher  places  in  the  musical 
world.  In  1870  she  organized  an  Italian  o|x*ra 
company,  and  appeared  in  “ Alda  ” and  " Carmen.” 
After  the  dissolution  of  this  company  she  retired 
from  the  operatic  stage  in  this  country,  but  was 
heard  in  concerts  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
In  1880  she  received  an  offer  to  appear  in  Austria, 
where  she  sang  in  Italian,  the  other  performers 
singing  in  German,  and  she  afterward  sang  in 
Italian  opera  in  St.  Petersburg.  Miss  Kellogg’s 
list  of  operas  includes  forty-five,  and  among  those 
with  which  she  has  most  closely  identified  her 
name  are  " Faust.”  " C’rispino,”  “ Traviata,”  “ATda,” 
and  "Carmen.”  As  an  actress  she  possesses  an 
ability  that  is  quite  unusual  among  singers.  Miss 
Kellogg's  voice  covers  a wide  range.  It  was  at 
first  a high  soprano  with  a compass  reaching  from 
C to  E flat.  As  she  grew  older  it.  changed,  losing 
some  of  its  higher  notes,  but  gaining  in  richness. 
As  an  artist  she  will  be  remembered  as  the  first 
American  to  win  musical  recognition  for  her  coun- 
try from  the  Old  World. 

KELLOGG,  Samuel  Henry,  clergyman,  b.  in 
West  ham  pton.  N.  Y.,  0 Sept..  1889.  He  was  gradu- 
ate «t  Princeton  in  18111,  entered  the  theological 
seminary  there,  was  ordained  an  evangelist  in  1B64, 
and,  under  an  ap|>nintment  of  the  board  of  foreign 
missions  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  sailed  for 
India  in  December  of  that  year,  arriving  in  Cal- 
cutta. 5 June.  1865.  In  1872  he  removed  to  Alla- 
IiuInuI,  and  became  instructor  in  the  theological 
training-school  there.  Resigning  his  ofliire  as  mis- 
sionary, he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1876. 
t he  next  year  was  elected  pastor  of  a Presbyterian 
church  in  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  in  1879  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  didactic  and  polemic  theology,  and  lec- 
turer on  com jwmtive  religion  in  Western  theologi- 
eul  seminary,  and  since  1886  has  been  pastor  of  St. 
James  square  church,  Ton  into.  In  1872  he  was 
elected  corresponding  member  of  the  American 
oriental  society,  and  in  1885  became  an  associate 
of  the  Philosophical  society  of  Great  Britain. 
Princeton  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  I),  in  1877. 
He  has  translated  the  larger  catechism  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  into  Hindi,  rendered  valuable 
| service  in  the  revision  of  the  Scriptures,  and  pub* 
| lished  " A Grammar  of  the  Hindi  Language  ” {Cal- 
cutta and  London.  1876) : “The  Jews. or  Prediction 
I and  Fulfilment  ” (New  York.  1886);  **  The  Light  of 
I Asia  and  the  Light  of  t he  World  ” (1885);  " From 
Death  to  Resurrection”  (1885);  “Are  Premillcn- 
nialists  Right  f”  (Chicago,  1885), 

KELLOGG,  William,  jurist,  h.  in  Ashtabula 
county,  Ohio,  8 July,  1814.  He  received  a com- 
mon-school education,  and.  removing  to  Illinois  in 
1867,  studied  law.  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Can- 
ton. and  acquired  an  extensive  practice  in  eases  of 
disputed  land-titles.  He  was  a member  of  the 
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legislature  in  1849-’50,  was  three  years  a judge  of 
the  circuit  court  of  Illinois,  and  in  185(5  was  elected 
to  congress  as  a Republican,  serving  till  1863.  In 
18(14  he  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  min- 
ister to  Guatemala,  but  declined  to  serve,  and  in 
1866  he  became  chief  justice  of  Nebraska  territory. 

KELLOGG,  William  Pitt,  senator,  b.  in  Or- 
well, Vt.,  8 Dec..  1831.  lie  removed  to  Illinois  in 
1848,  stud itd  law  in  Peoria,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  l»ar  in  1854,  beginning  practice  in  Fulton 
county.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  Republican 
national  conventions  of  185(5  ami  I860, ana  a presi- 
dential elector  in  both  these  years,  and  in  18(51 
was  appointed  chief  justice  of  Nebraska,  which 
office  he  resigned  later  in  the  year  to  liecome  colo- 
nel of  the  ?th  Illinois  cavalry.  He  served  under 
Pope  in  Missouri,  and  commanded  a brigade  until 
the  evacuation  of  Corinth,  but  left  the  army  on 
account  of  feeble  health,  and  in  April,  1865,  was 
appointed  collector  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans. 
On  the  reorganization  of  the  slate  government  in 
Louisiana  he  was  chosen  to  the  U.  S.  senate  as  a 
Republican,  and  served  from  18158  till  1871.  On 
19  June,  1873,  he  was  nominates  1 for  governor  by 
the  “ custom-house  " branch  of  the  party,  and  in 
August,  by  an  agreement  with  the  branch  that 
had  nominated  P.  B.  S.  Pinchbock,  became  the  can- 
didate of  the  whole  party.  The  various  wings  of 
the  Democratic  party  united  on  John  McEnery. 
The  election  was  held  on  4 Nov.,  and  Kellogg,  on  ! 
1(5  Nov.,  obtained  a temporary  injunction  in  a lT.  S. 
court,  restraining  the  return ing-board  from  an-  j 
nouncing  the  result,  alleging  among  other  things 
that  changes  had  been  illegally  made  in  the  board 
for  the  purpose  of  declaring  McEnery  elected. 
Judge  Edward  H.  Durell  rendered  a final  decision 
in  Kellogg’s  favor;  hut  both  the  rival  hoards  wore  [ 
organized, two  legislature* convei»ed,each  candidate  1 
was  di*clarcd  elected,  and  both  were  inaugurated 
on  14  Jan.,  1876.  A committee  of  congress  inves- 
tigated the  matter,  and  advised  that  a new  election 
be  held;  but  a bill  to  that  effect  was  lost,  and  the 
administration  recognized  Mr.  Kellogg  as  legal 
governor  of  the  state.  The  McKncrv  party  finally 
appealed  to  arms,  alleging  that  the  Kellogg  admin- 
istration was  a usurpation,  and  after  a conflict  j 
with  the  metropolitan  police,  in  the  streets  of  the 
city,  seized  the  state  and  city  buildings  and  prop- 
erty on  14  Sept.,  and  compelled  Gov.  Kellogg  to 
take  refuge  in  the  custom-house.  President  Grant 
immediately  issued  a proclamation  ordering  the 
insurgents  to  disperse,  and  by  20  Sept,  order  had 
been  restored  by  U.  S.  troops,  and  the  Kellogg 
government  was  re-established.  The  political  ex- 
citement continued,  and  civil  war  was  prevented 
only  by  the  presence  of  the  U.  S.  forces;  but  in 
187*5  there  was  a second  congressional  investigation, 
und  an  agreement  was  made  by  which  Gov.  Kellogg 
remained  in  office,  while  a compromise  legislature 
was  recognized  as  the  legal  one.  On  35  Feb.,  1870, 
Gov.  Kellogg  was  impeached  by  the  lower  house 
of  the  legislature,  the  principal  accusation  being 
that  he  had  used  for  other  purposes  money  that 
had  l*een  set  apart  for  t lie  payment  of  interest ; but 
the  case  was  dismissed  by  tne  senate.  On  8 Jan.. 
1877,  his  term  expired,  and,  as  liefore,  both  the 
Republicans  and  the  Democrats  organized  state 
governments.  Mr.  Kellogg  was  chosen  to  the 
U.  S.  senate  by  the  former,  and  admitted  to  his 
seat  by  vote  of  the  senate  on  30  Nov.,  1877.  He 
was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  congress  in  1882, 
and  served  from  1883  till  1885. 

KELLI' M.  John,  architect,  b.  in  Hempstead, 
N.  Y.,27  Aug..  1809 ; d.  there.  25  July,  1871.  lie 
began  life  as  a house-carpenter  in  his  native  vil- 
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lage,  but  after  a few  years  went  to  Brooklyn,  N.  V*., 
worked  at  his  trade,  studied  architecture,  and  was 
subsequently  foreman  in  the  workshop  of  Gamaliel 
King,  of  New  York,  who  in  1846  took  him  into  part- 
nership. He  was  fertile  in  invention,  and  particu- 
larly successful  in  adopting  the  renaissance  style  of 
architecture  to  business purj>oses.  Among  the  build- 
ings that  were  designed  by  him  in  New  York  city 
an*  the  “ Herald  ” building,  Alexander  T.  Stewart 
building  at  10th  street  and  Broadway  and  his 
, residence  on  Fifth  avenue,  the  Park  avenue  hotel, 
the  Stock  exchange,  the  Mutual  life  insurance 
company’s  buildings  on  Broadway,  and  the  New 
York  city  court-house.  Mr.  Kellum  was  also  the 
superintendent  of  all  the  buildings  t hat  were  erected 
by  Alexander  T.  Stewart  at  Garden  City.  X.  Y. 

KELLY,  James  Edward,  sculptor,  b.  in  New 
York  city.  30  July,  1855.  He  studied  at  the  Na- 
tional academy  of  design  and  at  the  Art  students’ 
league,  and  also  acquired  a knowledge  of  wood-en- 
graving. In  1875  he  opened  a studio  with  Edwin 
A.  Abbey,  and  there  made  numerous  drawings  for 
the  magazines  and  Bryant  and  Gay’s  “ History  of 
the  United  States.”  In  1878  he  was  commissioned 
by  a publishing-house  to  prepare  a series  of  por- 
traits of  the  distinguished  generals  of  the  civil 
war.  Among  these  wen*  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan, 
Hooker.  Hancock,  and  Ord.  In  addition  to  mak- 
ing portrait  studies,  sketches  and  studies  were 
made,  from  life  in  each  case,  for  pictures  of  re- 
markable incidents  in  the  careers  of  these  officers, 
the  models  themselves  furnishing  all  details.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  this  work  he  made  the  statuette 
of  “Sheridan’s  Ride,”  which  was  shown  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  National  academy  in  1879.  He  now 
determined  to  devote  his  attention  to  sculpture. 
In  1883  he  was  chosen  from  among  many  competi- 
tors to  make  the  five  ljHss-reliefs  which  surround 
the  base  of  the  Monmouth  battle  monument.  The 
subjects  selected  were  “ Council  of  War  at  Hope- 
well,"  ••  Washington  rallying  the  Troops,"  **  Ramsay 
defending  his  Guns,  “ Molly  Pitcher,"  and 
“ Wayne's  Charge.”  Later  he  obtained  the  first, 
prize  in  the  competition  for  the  Paul  Revert*  monu- 
ment in  Boston,  but  the  work  was  subsequently 
assigned  to  a local  artist.  In  1886  he  modelled  the 
panel  “Schuyler  surrendering  his  Plans  to  Gen. 
Gates  liefore  the  Battle  of  Saratoga,”  for  the  Sara- 
toga monument.  At  present  (1887)  he  Is  engaged 
on  an  equestrian  statue  of  “Gen.  Grant  at  Donel- 
son,"  made  from  sittings  given  by  Grant  himself 
in  1880.  and  also  on  similar  statues  of  Gen.  William 
T.  Sherman  anti  Gen.  John  A.  Logan. 

KELLY,  J u mes  Kerr,  senator,  b.  in  Centre 
county.  Pa.,  16  Feb.,  1819.  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1839,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Pennsylvania  bar  in  1842.  He  went  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1849.  and  in  1851  to  Oregon,  where  in 
1852  he  was  selected  by  the  assembly  one  of  a 
commission  of  three  to  prepare  a code  of  laws  for 
the  territory.  He  was  a member  of  the  legislative 
council  in  1853-'7,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  consti- 
tution of  Oregon.  He  had  been  chosen  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  1st  regiment  of  Oregon  mounted 
volunteers  in  1855,  and  in  1855-*B  served  in  the 
war  against  the  Yakima  Indians.  He  declined  the 
office  of  U.  S.  district  attorney  in  1860,  and  from 
I that  year  till  18(54  sat  in  the  state  senate.  In 
j 1871-’7  he  was  a memltcr  t»f  the  U.  S.  senate,  hav- 
i ing  been  chosen  as  a Democrat,  ami  served  on  the 
j committees  on  imst-nflices,  mines  and  mining,  and 
militarv  affairs, 

KELLY,  J antes  Madison,  lawyer,  b.  in  Wasli- 
i ington  county,  Ga.,  in  January.  1795;  d.  in  Perry, 
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Ga..  17  Jan.,  11*49.  Ho  was  of  Scotch  descent.  J 
After  receiving  n limited  education  lie  was  clerk  in 
a store,  taught  in  Twiggs  county,  and  aliout  1824 
was  elected  a justice  of  the  peace.  He  encaged 
unsuccessfully  in  business  in  Marion,  Ga.,  in  1825, 
removed  to  fVrry  in  1820,  where  he  studied  law, 
and  in  1827  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  sev- 
eral times  a member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the 
legislature,  and  in  1889  served  in  the  state  senate. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  Georgia  supreme  court  | 
ho  became  its  first  reporter  in  1846,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  till  his  death.  He  published  “Geor- 
gia Reports'*  (5  vols..  1846-*8). 

KELLY.  John,  antiquarian,  b.  in  Warner,  N.  H.. 

7 March,  1786;  d.  in  Exeter,  X.  H.,  8 Nov.,  I860, 
lie  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1804,  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  practised  in  Heumker  and  North- 
wood,  N.  11.  Mr.  Kelly  was  a member  of  the  legis-  ■ 
hit ure,  clerk  of  the  house  in  1828,  and  state  coun- 
cillor in  1846.  He  removed  to  Exeter  in  1831.  and  , 
for  many  years  edited  the  "News  Letter”  in  that  ' 
town.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  antiquities  of  his 
state,  and  was  the  author  of  many  articles  on  geneal- 
ogy and  local  history  in  the  **  Proceedings’  of  the 
State  historical  society,  and  the  *'  New  England 
Historical  ami  Genealogical  Register.” 

KELLY,  Jonathan  Falconbridge,  author,  b. 
in  Philadelphia  in  1818:  d.  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in 
1854.  He  was  educated  in  a private  soh**»l  in  his 
native  city,  became  a printer  and  publisher  of 
theatrical  criticisms, and  afterward  removed  to  the 
west,  where  he  lectured  and  wrote  on  humorous 
subjects.  He  published  the  “Arena”  in  New 
York  city,  the  Boston  “Traveller,”  and  the 
“Aurora  Borealis.”  and  was  the  author  of  “The 
Humors  of  Falconbridge  ” (Philadelphia,  1856). 

KELLY,  Patrick,  R.  <’.  bishop.  I).  in  Ireland; 
d.  there,  8 Oct.,  1829.  He  was  educated  in  St. 
Patrick’s  college.  County  Kildare,  and,  some  time 
after  his  ordination,  was  appointed  president  of 
Birchfield  college,  Kilkenny.  In  1820  the  state  of 
Virginia  was  made  a Roman  Catholic  diocese,  and 
Dr.  Kelly  was  nominated  its  first  bishop.  He  was 
consecrated  by  Archbishop  Troy,  of  Dublin,  and  j 
arrived  in  the  United  States  m .January,  1821, 
making  Norfolk  his  place  of  residence.  Flis  pov- 
erty was  ik)  great  that  he  was  oblige) l to  teach  in 
order  to  supply  his  wants.  At  the  same  time  he 
devoted  himself  zealously  to  the  care  of  his  flock, 
which  was  scattered  over  Virginia  There  were 
seven  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  the  state,  which 
were  only  occasionally  visited  by  priests  from  other 
dioceses.  In  the  endeavor  to  attend  almost  singly 
to  the  spiritual  need  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Virginia,  Bishop  Kelly  im|»uired  his  health,  and 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Waterford  and  Lis- 
more  in  Ireland  in  July,  1822. 

KELLY,  Robert  Morrison,  journalist,  b.  in 
Paris.  Ky..  22  .Sent.,  1830.  He  was  educated  in  his 
native  town,  ami  after  teaching  for  several  years 
qualified  for  the  practice  of  law,  and  ofiened  an 
office  at  Cy  nth  burn  in  1860.  He  aided  in  recruit- 
ing volunteers  for  the  National  army  at  Carnp 
Dick  Robinson,  was  made  captain,  and  successively 
promoted  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  ami  colonel  of 
the  4th  Kentucky  infantry,  and  commanded  this 
regiment  until  its  discharge.  1 Sept.,  1865,  nearly 
all  of  the  time  in  active  duty  in  the  field.  In  18<S6 
he  was  appointed  collector  of  internal  revenue  for 
the  7th  district,  but  in  18<»9  he  resigned  to  take 
editorial  charge  of  the  “Louisville  Daily  Com- 
mercial.” at  the  head  of  which  he  continued  until 
1886.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  pension-agent  at 
Louisville,  which  office  he  held  until  he  was  re- 
moved by  President  Cleveland. 


KELLY.  William.  senator,  b.  in  Tennessee 
about  1770:  d.  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  about  1832. 
He  studied  law,  and  practised  in  Huntsville.  Abu 
ami  afterward  in  Elyton,  near  what  is  now  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.  He  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  as  a 
Jackson  Democrat,  in  place  of  John  W.  Walker, 
resigned,  and  served  from  21  Jan.,  1823.  till  3 
March,  1825.  ALmt  1831  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  New  Orleans. 

Kl!LLY.  William,  philanthropist,  b.  in  New 
York  city.  4 Feb..  1807:  d.  in  Torquay,  England. 
14  Jan.,  1872.  His  father,  a political  exile  from 
Ircluml.  who  had  tax'ome  a successful  merchant, 
died  in  1825.  leaving  three  sons,  John,  William,  and 
Robert,  all  of  whom  were  under  age.  The  business 
was  continued  by  the  two  first  mentioned,  and 
after  1826  by  the  three  together,  who  were  known 
as  the  “boy  merchants.**  After  the  death  of  John 
in  1836.  the  remaining  brothers  retired  and  devoted 
themselves  to  charitable  and  educational  work. 
William  L»ught  the  estate  of  Ellers!  ie.  near  Rhine- 
beek.  N.  Y.  (now  the  property  of  Levi  P.  Morton), 
and  engaged  in  farming.  He  was  president  of  the 
State  agricultural  society  in  1854,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  State  agricultural  college  at  Ovid,  N.  Y., 
and  president  of  its  board  of  trustees.  He  was  also 
•resident  of  the  hoard  of  trustees  of  Vassal’  college 
rom  its  foundation  till  his  death,  and  of  that  of 
Rochester  university  for  many  years,  and  was  ac- 
tive in  charitable  enterprises,  to  all  of  which  he 
contributed  liberally.  He  was  a state  senator  in 
1855-'0,  and  the  unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate 
for  governor  of  New  York  in  I860. — His  brother. 
Robert,  philanthropist,  b.  in  New  York  city.  10 
Dec..  1808;  d.  27  April.  1856.  was  graduated  first  in 
his  class  at  Columbia  in  1820.  ami  in  the  same  veer 
became  a member  of  the  firm  of  J.  and  W.  Kelly 
and  Co.  lie  was  the  founder  of  the  Free  academy 
(now  College  of  the  city  of  New  York),  president  of 
the  l*iurd  of  education,  a regent  of  the  State  uni- 
versity, and  a founder  and  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Rochester  university,  lie  was  also 
president  of  the  Liard  of  managers  of  the  House  of 
refuge,  and  was  identified  with  numerous  other  be- 
nevolent associat ions.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
held  the  offi(*e  of  citv  chamberlain. 

KELLY.  William.  inventor,  b.  in  Pittsburg. 
Pa..  22  Aug.,  1811.  He  received  a common -school 
education,  and  at  an  early  age  evinced  a fondness 
for  mechanics  by  constructing  a tin  steam-engine 
and  lioiler.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  built  a pro- 
pelling water-wheel,  ami  four  years  later  a revolv- 
ing steam-engine.  Subsequently  be  became  engaged 
in  the  commission  business  in  Pittsburg,  and  also 
owned  interests  in  steamboats;  but  in  1845,  his 
property  having  been  destroyed  by  fin*,  he  removed 
to  Kentucky,  and  there  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron.  The  property  known  as  the  Eddy- 
ville  iron-works,  including  the  Suwanee  furnace 
and  the  Union  forge,  situated  on  the  Cumberland 
river  in  Lvon  county,  was  purchased  by  him  in 
1846,  and  he  soon  acquired  a high  reputat  ion  for 
the  excellence  of  his  products.  At  the  Suwanee 
, furnace  nearly  one  half  of  his  metal  was  converted 
into  large  sugar-kettles  made  on  cast-iron  elastic 
moulds  of  his  own  invention,  which  found  their 
wav  to  the  sugar-plantations  in  Louisiana  and 
Cuba,  while  at  the  Union  forge  he  made  charcoal 
blooms  which  were  sent  to  the  rolling-mills  in 
i Cincinnati.  In  1847,  owing  to  the  great  cost  of 
fuel,  he  L*gau  experimenting  toward  decarbonizing 
the  iron  bv  the  introduction  of  a current  of  air. 
thereby  directly  converting  pig-iron  into  steel  by 
means  of  a converter,  which  can  still  be  seen  at 
| the  Cambria  iron- works  in  Johnstown,  Pu.  Zerah 
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u his  history  of  the  Bessemer  process 
iron,  says : “ The  first  experiments  in 
ion  of  melted  east-iron  into  malleable 
>wing  air  in  jets  through  the  mass  in 
[*car  to  have  lieen  made  by  William 
iron-master  at  the  Suwanee  furnaces, 
inty,  Kentucky,  U.  S."  This  method, 
wn  as  “ Kelly’s  air-boiling  process.”  was 
rhe  manufacture  of  boiler-plates  before 
Bessemer  was  known,  and  it  is  claimed 
\elly  that  Bessemer  obtained  his  original 
.geof  the  process  that  liears  his  name  from 
non  that  was  procured  through  English 
•i  in  Mr.  Kelly’s  employ.  As  soon  as  Besse- 
ight  out  his  process  m England,  applica- 
■ at  once  inane  by  Mr.  Kellv  for  a patent 
nited  States,  and  after  considerable  delay, 
which  time  the  English  applicant  appeared 
, iktent-offlce,  the  commissioner  deciued  that 
lly  was  the  first  inventor  and  entitled  to 
• nt,  which  he  at  once  issued  to  him.  In 
syndicate  of  iron-masters  organized  the 
> recess  company,  for  the  purpose  of  eontrol- 
rt\  Kelly’s  patents,  and  at  once  erected  experi- 
1 works  at  Wyandotte,  Mich.  (see  DlTRPtB, 
t ax  F.  and  Zohf.th  S.),  where  steel  was  first 
under  Kelly’s  patents  in  the  United  States, 
hs  before  the  similar  production  under  Bcsse- 
patents  at  Troy  by  Alexander  L.  Ilolley  ( q . «*.). 
^16  the  interests  of  the  several  patentees  were 
«*lidated  under  the  title  of  the  Pneumatic  steel 
• mtion.  Application  was  made  at  the  patent- 
e in  1871  for  the  renewal  of  the  Bessemer, 
-hot,  and  Kelly  patents,  and  the  claims  of  the 
funner  were  rejected,  while  a renewal  of  seven 
*rs  was  granted  to  Mr.  Kelly.  In  1854  Mr. 
lly.  finding  slave  labor  unsatisfactory,  imported 
rough  a New  York  tea-house  ten  Chinamen  to 
*e  the  place  of  negroes  in  his  iron- works.  This  j 
said  to  have  been  the  first  introduction  of  that 
nd  of  labor  into  the  United  States,  and  it  excited  ; 
uch  comment.  The  experiment  proved  successful,  , 
id  arrangements  were  made  for  the  further  im- 
>rtation  of  fifty  Chinamen,  when  a difficulty  be-  j 
ween  the  two  nations  prevented  their  coming. 
KELPIUS,  John,  mystic  philosopher,  b.  in  Sie-  | 
enbQrgen,  Transylvania,  Germany,  in  1073;  d.  in 
.{oxborough,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1708.  He  was  of 
i wealthy  family,  and  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Helmstadt,  where  his  preceptor,  I>r. 
John  Vabricius,  selected  him  as  his  assistant  in  the 
authorship  of  a work  in  Latin.  His  native  lan- 
guage was  the  German,  but  he  was  also  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew.  Greek,  Latin,  and  English.  He 
early  devoted  himself  to  theological  studies  ami 
became  a follower  of  Philip  Jacob  Spener,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  called  Pietists.  While  in  Ix>n- 
don  he  met  Jane  Leade,  the  head  of  the  Phila- 
delphians, another  mystic  sect.  Of  course  his  jm*- 
cuhar  views  met  with  opposition,  and  although  ut 
this  time  there  was  a great  spirit  of  inquiry  all 
over  the  land,  under  the  name  of  Quietism  in  the 
Roman  church,  and  Pietism,  Chiliasra,  and  Phila- 
delphianisin  in  the  Protestant  churches,  the  desire 
to  live  where  religious  liberty  could  l)e  enjoyed  led 
him  and  his  followers  to  emigrate  to  the  New 
World.  At  the  age  of  twentv-one  years,  with  about 
forty  others  of  like  faith,  he  l**gan  his  voyage  to 
this  country,  7 Jan.,  1694.  and  after  a dangerous 
and  tempestuous  journey  reached  Philadelphia,  23 
June,  and  next  day  went  to  Germantown,  where 
the  German  emigrants  and  those  from  Holland 
had  settled  under  the  leadership  of  Francis  Daniel 
Pastorius,  t he  German  jurist.  Kelpius  and  his  fol- 
lowers soon  attracted  much  attention  by  their 


I dress,  their  peculiar  doctrines,  and  holy  way  of 
! living.  He  afterward  selected  a sjiot  on  the  bunks 
of  tue  Wissahickon,  where  in  a small  valley  he 
built  a hut  or  cave,  and  walled  a spring  of  water, 
that  is  still  known  as  “the  hermit's  spring.” 
There  they  lived  as  an  unbroken  brotherhood  for 
about  ten  years.  They  held  religious  services  in 
the  groves,  and  crowds  of  curious  jieople  as- 
sembled to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  hermits.  It 
is  said  that  they  taught  little  children  that  were 
brought  to  them.  They  were  called  the  *•  Society 
of  the  women  in  the  wilderness,”  and  their  relig- 
ious views  were  tinctured  with  the  doctrines  of 
Jacob  Boehme,  the  Teutonic  philosopher.  Kel- 
pius was  a firm  believer  in  the  millennium,  said  it 
was  near  at  hand,  and  told  Alexander  Mack,  the 
Tunker  preacher,  that  he  should  not  die  till  he 
saw  it.  His  Latin  journal,  kept,  during  his  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  is  still  preserved  in  the  His- 
torical society  of  Pennsylvania.  In  it  are  copies  of 
several  letters  in  English  and  German,  which  he 
wrote  to  learned  fiersons  both  in  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca. When  Pastorius  ceased  to  be  the  agent  of  the 
Frank  flirt,  company,  Kelpius  wus  chosen  in  his 
place,  but  it  does  not  up]K>ar  that  he  ever  acted  as 
such.  Reference  is  made  to  Kelpius  in  *•  The 
Chronicon  Ephratense,”  and  it  would  seem  that 
after  his  death  many  of  his  followers  joined  the 
Seventh  Day  Baptists  at  Ephrata.  Pa.  (See  Beissel, 
Conrad.)  Whittier,  in  “The  Pennsylvania  Pil- 
grim.” sjH*aks  of  the  hermit  as 

Painful  Kelpius  from  his  hermit  den 
Bv  WissahicKon,  maddest  of  good  men.” 
KELSO.  Thomas,  philanthropist,  b.  in  Ireland 
in  1784;  d.  in  Baltimore,  Mil.,  20  July,  1878.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1 701,  anil  engaged  in 
business  in  Baltimore,  where  he  accumulated  a 
fortune.  He  was  a director  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  railroad  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  and  held  various  other  financial  offices. 
He  founded  the  Kelso  orphan  home,  for  the  or- 
phans of  members  of  the  Methodist  church,  at  a 
cost  of  $120,000.  and  gave  liberally  to  churches  in 
Baltimore  and  Washington. 

KELTON,  John  Cun  Ingham,  soldier,  b.  in 
Delaware  county.  Pa.,  24  June,  1828.  His  great- 
grandfather, James,  caine  from  Ireland  to  Chester 
county.  Pa.,  about  1735.  He  was  graduated  ut  the 
U.  S.  military  academy  in  1851,  and  was  employed 
I on  the  frontier  till  1857,  and  at  the  academy!  as 
instructor  in  infantry  tactics  and  the  use  of  small 
arms,  till  24  April,  1801.  He  served  during  the 
civil  war  in  1801-’5  as  assistant  adjutant-general, 
with  the  exception  of  two  months  in  1801,  when, 
as  colonel  of  the  0th  Missouri  regiment,  he  com- 
manded a brigade  in  that  state,  lie  resigned  his 
j volunteer  commission,  12  March,  1862,  but  was  in 
| the  field  during  the  advance  upon  Corinth  and  the 
siege  of  that  place  in  April  and  May,  and  was  on 
| Gen.  Henry  W.  Halleck  s staff  from  July  of  that 
year  till  1 July,  1865.  He  was  brevetted  lieutenant- 
| colonel,  colonel,  and  brigadier-general,  U.  S*  army, 
on  13  March,  1865,  “for  most  valuable  and  arduous 
services  both  in  the  field  and  at  headquarters.” 

I Gen.  Kelton  was  in  charge  of  the  appoint  merit 
bureau  in  the  adjutant-general’s  office  at  Washing- 
ton in  lH65-'70,  and  was  afterward  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  Division  of  the  Pacific.  On  15  June, 
1880,  lie  attained  the  staff  rank  of  colonel,  and 
since  1885  he  has  been  on  duty  in  the  adjutant- 
general’s  Office  at  Washington.  Since  1880  he  has 
patented  a modification  of  the  locking  mechanism 
of  the  Springfield  rifle,  reducing  the  number  of 
motions  required  to  load  and  fire  it  to  four:  a 
front  sight  cover  and  protector:  a detachable 
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magazine;  a safety-slop  for  revolvers,  preventing 
accidental  discharge  in  a cavalry  combat ; a pistol- 
jwu'k.  whereby  any  jointed  revolver  can  In*  loaded 
in  two  seconds;  an  automatic  check-rein  that  en- 
ables the  cavalryman  to  have  tioth  hands  free:  and 
a rear  sight  for  rifles.  Many  of  these  have  been 
adopted  by  the  ordnance  department.  (Jen.  Kel- 
ton  has  published  **  Manual  of  the  Bayonet  " (New 
York,  1861):  and  has  printed  privately  “ Fencing 
with  Foils*1  (San  Francisco,  1882);  ••Pigeons  as 
Couriers"  (1882);  ** Information  for  Riflemen" 
(18.84);  and  "Select  Songs  for  Special  Occasions" 
(1884).  lie  has  edited  **  System  of  Horae  Train- 
ing" by  John  (trace  (1884). 

KEMBLE,  Charles,  actor. b.  in  Brecon,  Wales, 
27  Nov..  1775;  d.  in  Ijondon,  England,  12  Nov., 
1854.  He  was  the  brother  of  John  Philip  and 
Mrs.  Surah  Siddons,  carefull v educated  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  seminary  in  Douai,  and  in  1792 
became  engaged  as  a junior  clerk  in  the  London 
general  post-office.  In  April,  171)4,  he  made  his 
theatrical  debut  in  Sheffield  as  Orlando  in  **  As 
You  Like  It."  and  he  appeared  on  the  Loudon  stage 
at  Drury  Lane  theatre  on  the  22d  of  that  mouth, 
as  Malcolm  in  **  Macbeth."  In  1806  he  married 
Miss  Maria  Theresa  D©  ('amp,  a ballet-dancer,  who, 
after  the  loss  of  her  sprightliness,  became  an  act- 
ress. Ijater  he  and  his  wife  played  in  the  cities 
of  the  United  Kingdom*  and  after  joined  the  com- 
pany at  Covent  Garden.  From  1828  until  18:12  he 
was  manager  of  the  last-named  theatre.  In  1882 
Kemble  came  to  the  United  States  in  company 
with  his  daughter,  Frances  Anne.  He  opened  at 
the  Park  theatre  in  New  York  city  as  Hamlet.  For 
two  years  father  ami  daughter  continued  playing 
in  the  largo  cities  of  the  Union.  After  the  actors 
return  to  London,  in  1884.  he  performed  in  pub- 
lic for  limited  periods,  taking  a farewell  of  the 
stage  in  1880.  He  then  became  a dramatic  reader 
in  public,  and  was  frequently  invited  to  read  con- 
densations of  Shakestieare's  plays  in  the  royal 
household.  In  1840.  for  a single  season,  he  again 
managed  Covent  Garden.  His  permanent  connec- 
tion with  the  stage  was  closed  in  1842.  Toward  the 
last,  Charles  Kem- 
ble I icon  me  examin- 
er of  plays  for  the 
London  theatres. 
I luring  his  manage- 
ment he  produced 
and  published  sev- 
eral dramas  that 
were  translated 
from  Schiller,  Kot- 
zebue, Dumas.  Sr., 
and  others.  If  it 
la*  true,  as  t he  Eng- 
lish would  have  it. 
that  “then*  never 
was  a Welshman 
of  first  - rate  abili- 
ty,” < ’harles  Kem- 
ble comes  under  this  sarcasm.  While  his  sister, 
brother,  and  daughter  were  actors  of  remarkable 
endowments,  he,  the  Welsh  member  of  the  family, 
could  not  claim  so  high  a distinction.  It  was  long, 
laborious  application  and  careful  study  that  pol- 
lslicd  him  into  the  refined  and  scholarly  actor. 
Criticism  has  justly  recorded  him  as  “a  first-rate 
performer  of  second-rate  parts."  Among  his  l»est 
•Shakespearian  renderings  were  Mcrcutio.  Fuulcon- 
bridge,  Edgar,  Petruchio,  C'assio,  Benedick,  and 
Macduff.  — His  eldest  daughter.  Prance*  Anne, 
actress,  b.  in  London,  England,  27  Nov..  1809.  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  Fanny  Kemble.  After  receiv- 


tng  n careful  education  at  seminaries,  she  dwelt  in 
a theatrical  atmosphere : the  ways  of  the  stage  were 
more  familiar  to  her  than  the  duties  of  the  house- 
hold or  the  graces  of  the  drawing-room.  Her  fa- 
ther, who  managed  Covent  Garden  theatre  in  1829. 
was  in  serious  financial  difficulties  and  devised 
the  exj**dient  of  introdiu  mg  his  daughter  to  the 
public  as  an  actress.  She  made  her  debut  on  5 
Oct.  of  that  year,  in  the  character  of  Juliet.  :n  com- 
pany with  her  fat  her  ns  Mcrcutio  and  her  mother  as 
Lady  (Vipulet,  Miss  Kemble's  success,  which  was 
immediate  and  remarkable,  continued  for  several 
years  in  London  and  other  large  cities.  On  15 
March,  1832,  she  produced  at  Covent  Garden  her 
drama  **  Francis  the  First."  in  which  she  essayed 
Louise  of  Savov.  As  a literary  production  the 
play  was  favorably  criticised,  but  it  became  weari- 
some on  repetition.  At  this  time  Miss  Kemble’s 
attractive  Shakeqicarinn  characters  were  Juliet, 
Portia,  Constance,  and  Queen  Katherine,  supple- 
mented by  Bianca  in  **  Fazio.*’  Julia  in  “ The 
Hunchback."  Belviderc  in  **  Venice  Preserved," 
and  Juliana  in  “The  Honeymoon.”  In  1832  she 
came  with  her  father  to  this  country,  and  played 
foralamt  two  years  in  the  principal  cities.  Their 
success  was  so  marked  as  to  cause  great  excitement, 
that  lasted  until  Miss  Kemble's  marriage  and  her 
father's  departure  for  England.  Her  last  appear- 
ance was  at  the  Park  theatre  in  New  York  city  in 
June,  1834.  She  came  before  the  public  in  the 
United  States  in  the  full  flush  of  young  woman- 
hood— lithe  anti  graceful,  with  black  hair  and 
brilliant  eyes,  set  forth  by  expressive  features. 
Remarkable  energy  and  a voice  of  uncommon 
range  and  power  were  among  her  attributes.  On 
7 June,  1834,  she  married,  in  Philadelphia,  Pierce 
Butler,  a southern  planter,  son  of  the  U.  S,  sena- 
tor of  that  name.  During  most  of  Miss  Kemble's 
American  carter  he  had  followed  her  from  place 
to  place,  frequently  engaged  as  a volunteer  musi- 
cian in  the  orchestra.  For  the  greater  j»art  of  their 
married  life  the  young  couple  dwelt  in  Bramble- 
ton.  near  Philadelphia,  varied  by  brief  winter  visits 
to  their  estate  of  Butler’s  Island  in  Georgia.  Here 
the  wife  found  the  conditions  of  a southern  plant- 
er's life  unendurable.  Her  outspoken  condemna- 
tion of  slavery  fostered  disagreements,  and  in  1840 
the  wife  permanently  forsook  her  hushand's  home. 
In  1848  Mr.  Butler  sued  for  a divorce,  on  the  plea 
of  abandonment  and  incompatibility  of  temper. 
The  ease  stood  entirely  **  non  crirninis^*  His  coun- 
sel was  Geo.  M.  Dallas,  hers  Rufus  Choate.  A di- 
vorce was  readily  granted  by  the  Philadelphia 
court*  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  Mr. 
Butler  died  in  1867.  Immediately  after  the  divorce 
Mrs.  Butler  resumed  her  maiden  name,  and  for 
yearn  lived  in  Lenox*  Mass,  in  1849  she  came 
before  the  public  at  Philadelphia,  in  her  first  course 
of  Shakespearian  readings.  These  entertainments 
were  repeated  in  many  cities  from  1856  until  1860. 
and  again  from  1866  until  1868,  From  1873  until 
1877  Mrs.  Kemble  resided  near  Philadelphia.  At 
the  present  time  (1887)  she  is  living  in  England. 
She  read  in  all  twenty -four  Shakespearian  plays. 
The  reader's  own  favorite  was  “ The  Tempest." 
Mrs.  Kemble's  renderings  of  the  masculine  roles  of 
Lear  and  Macbeth  were  particularly  admired.  As 
a reader  Mrs.  Kemble  was  pre-eminent,  displaying 
both  scholarship  and  intellectual  mastery,  and 
combining  tenderness  with  power.  It  sound* 
strangely  to  hear  from  one  so  highly  gifted  that 
**  her  dislike  for  the  stage  made  her  indifferent  lo 
her  own  success " as  an  artist.  Apart  from  her 
acting  and  reading  she  has  claims  to  distinction  as 
a dramatist,  critic,  and  prose-writer.  Her 
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i Mirations  include  •*  Francis  the  First,*’ a drama 
• >ndon,  1832;  New  York.  1833);  *•  Journal”  (2 
•N..  London,  1835;  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 
*35);  “The  Star  of  Seville,”  a drama  (Ijondon 
.(1  New  York,  1837);  “ Poems”  (Ijondon  and 
hiladclphia,  1844;  Boston.  1851*);  “A  Year  of 
■(isolation  ” (2  vole.,  London  and  New  York, 
*47);  *•  Plavs,"  translated  (London.  1868):  “ Jour- 
•d  of  a Residence  on  a Georgia  Plantation  ” (Lon- 
»n  and  New'  York,  1868) : “ Records  of  a Girlhood  ” 
vols.,  I»ndon.  1878  ; New  York,  1871*) ; “Records 
( ljAter  Life”  (3  vols.,  1882);  and  “ Notes  on  some 
1 Shakespeare's  Plays”  (London,  1882). 
KEMBLE,  Gonvemeur,  manufacturer.  b.  in 
\Vw  York  city,  25  Jan.,  1786;  d.  in  Cold  Spring. 
V.  Y.,  16  Sept.,  1875.  lie  was  a son  of  Peter 
Keruble,  of  New  Jersey,  and  a nephew  of  Gen. 

Gage,  of  the  British 
army,  was  graduated 
at  Columbia  in  1803, 
engaged  in  com- 
merce, and  during 
the  administrat  ion  of 
President  Monroe 
was  appointed  consul 
to  Cadiz,  lie  sulise- 
nuently  visited  the 
Mediterranean  ports, 
and  transacted  busi- 
ness for  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment in  connec- 
tion with  the  supply 
of  the  squadron  dur- 
ing the  Algerian  war 
in  1815.  On  his  re- 
turn he  established  at 
Cold  Spring.  N.  Y„  opposite  West  Point,  the  first 
foundry  in  the  United  States  where  cannon  wen* 
cast  with  any  approach  to  perfection.  He  served 
in  congress  in  1H37-’41,  having  la'en  chosen  as  a 
Democrat,  was  a inemlter  of  the  New  York  state 
constitutional  convention  of  1846,  and  a promot- 
er of  the  Hudson  river  and  Panama  railroads. 
Mr.  Kemble  was  a lover  and  patron  of  art.  and 
made  a valuable  collection  of  paintings.  lb*  wns 
the  life-long  friend  of  Washington  Irving  and  his 
brother-in-law,  James  K.  Paulding,  was  the  owner 
of  the  house  near  Newark,  N.  J..  described  bv  t host- 
writers  in  “Salmagundi  ’’  as  “ Cockloft  Hall.”  and 
was  celebrated  for  his  hospitality  Ht  his  beaut  i- 
ful  bachelor  establishment  at  Cold  Spring,  desig- 
nated bv  Irving  as  the  “ Bachelor’s  Elysium.” 
Some  of  the  letters  preserved  by  Mr.  Irving  con- 
tain pleasant  allusions  to  the  hall,  and  show  how- 
fond  ly  it  was  remembered.  Mr.  Kemble  writes  to 
Irving  in  1842:  “I  still  look  forward  to  the  lime 
when  you,  Paulding,  Brevoort,  the  Doctor  (Peter 
Ining].  and  myself  shall  assemble  there.  re<*ou nt 
•various  lives,  and  have  another 
fr-i.  At  their  last  meeting,  shortly 
BJ's  death,  he  said  of  Mr.  Keinl ' 
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falo and  Wolves”  attracted  much  attention  at  the 
Paris  salon  in  1878.  Among  his  other  important 
works  an*  “ Panther  and  Deer,”  and  “Coyote  and 
Raven.”  A recent  work  is  a colossal  head  of  a 
buffalo  for  the  facade  of  the  station  of  the  Pacific 
railroad  at  St.  Ixuiis.  which  was  cast  in  bronze  in 
New  York  in  August,  1887,  and  is  the  largest  work 
of  its  kind  that  has  been  done  in  this  country. 

KEMP.  Jam  pm,  P.  E.  bishop,  b.  in  Keith  Hall 
parish,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  in  1764:  d.  in 
Baltimore.  Md..  28  Oct..  1827.  He  was  graduated 
at  Marischal  college,  Abenlecn,  in  1786,  but  con- 
tinued there  a year  as  resident  graduate.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1787,  and  liecamo  tutor  in 
a family  in  Dorchester  county,  Md.,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years.  Although  brought  up  a Pres- 
byterian, he  was  led  at  that  time  to  examine  the 
doctrines  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  with 
which  he  shortly  afterward  united.  He  then  stud- 
ied theology,  was  ordained  priest,  27  Dec.,  1789, 
and  in  August,  1790,  became  rector  of  Great  Chop- 
tank  parish,  where  he  remained  for  over  twenty 
years.  In  1813  he  was  elected  associate  rector  of 
St.  Paul’s,  Baltimore.  Having  been  elected  by  the 
convention  of  Maryland,  he  was  consecrated,  1 
Sept..  1814,  suffragan  bishop  with  Dr.  Thomas  J. 
('lagged.  The  latter  committed  to  his  charge  the 
churches  on  the  eastern  shore,  making  alsxit  one 
third  of  all  parishes  in  the  diocese.  On  the  death 
of  his  superior  in  1810  he  succeeded  to  the  bishop- 
ric. In  1815  he  was  elected  provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  which  office  he  held  until  his 
death,  and  in  1802  he  received  the  degree  of 
S.  T.  D.  from  Columbia.  Dr.  Kemp  published,  in 
addition  to  several  occasional  discourses,  “A  Tract 
on  Conversion  ” (1807):  “ letters  in  Vindication  of 
Episcopacy”  (1808);  “A  Sermon  on  Deathbed  Re- 
pentance ” (1815) ; and  “A  Sermon  on  the  Death 
of  Bishop  Cluggett”  (1816). 

KEMP,  John,  educator,  b.  in  A eh  1 ossa  n.  Scot- 
land. 10  April,  1763;  d.  in  New  York  city,  15  Nov.. 
1812.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Al>er- 
deen,  Scotland,  in  1781.  and  before  he  was  of  age 
became  a member  of  the  Rnval  society  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1783, 
and,  after  settling  in  Virginia,  came  to  New  York 
city,  where  in  1785  he  was  ap|>ointed  teacher,  and 
the  next  year  became  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Columbia.  In  1795  he  w as  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  geography,  history,  ami  chronology.  Prof. 
Kemp  had  an  important  influence  in  moulding  the 
views  of  DeWitt  Clinton  on  topics  of  internal  im- 
provement and  national  policy.  In  1810  he  visited 
Ijako  Erie  to  examine  into  the  feasibility  of  the 
projected  canal,  and  in  advance  of  the  surveys  pro- 
nounced it  entirely  practicable. 

KEMP,  Will  lain  Miller,  physician,  b.  in 
Frederick  county,  Md..  21  Feb.,  1814;  d.  in  Balti- 
more, Md..  6 Sept..  1886.  He  was  graduated  iu 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1834,  and  settled  in  Baltimore  in  1839.  While  he 
was  president  of  the  lioard  of  health  of  Baltimore 
in  1855.  he  repeatedly  visited  Norfolk.  Va.,  where 
yellow  fever  was  epidemic.  A careful  study  of  this 
disease  in  that  citv  convinced  him  that  it  was  non- 
contagious,  and  the  board  of  health  therefore  de- 
termined, with  the  best  results,  not  to  cpiarantine 
vessels  that  transported  persons  from  Norfolk  to 
Baltimore.  Dr.  Kemp  was  president  of  the  board 
of  health  until  1861.  in  1859  was  a founder  and 
president  of  the  National  quarantine  and  sanitary 
association,  and  in  1883  was  president  of  the  Bal- 
timore medical  and  chirurgieal  faculty.  He  con- 
tinued to  practise  in  Baltimore  until  his  death. 
He  publishes!  various  surgical  and  medical  papers. 
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KEMPER,  Jackson,  P.  E.  bishop,  b.  in  Pleas- 
ant Valley.  Dutchess  co.,  N.  V..  24  Dec.,  1789:  <1. 
in  Delafleld,  Waukesha  co.,  Wia.,  24  May,  1870. 
He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1809,  studied 
theology,  was  ordered  deacon  in  1811.  and  or- 
dained priest  in  1812.  He  was  the  assistant  of 
Bishon  White  in  the  rectorship  of  St.  Peter’s  church, 
Philadelphia,  until  18311,  when  he  was  called  to 
lie  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Norwalk,  Conn.  In  1835  he 
was  elected  the  first  missionary  bishop  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church,  his  jurisdiction  compris- 
ing what  was  then  known  as  the  northwest.  Out 
of  it  have  since  been  formed  the  dioceses  of  Mis- 
souri, Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, and  Nebraska,  Early  in  the  winter  of  the  lat- 
ter year  Bishop  Kemper  reached  St.  Louis,  where 
he  took  up  his  residence  until  he  removed  to  Wis- 
consin in  1844.  Meanwhile  (about  1838)  he  had 
been  elected  bishop  of  Maryland,  but  preferred  the 
more  burdensome  office  he  then  held,  in  1847,  Wis- 
consin having  been  organized  into  a diocese,  the  pri- 
mary convent  ion  elected  Bishop  Kemjier  diocesan. 
He  again  declined,  but,  on  being  unanimously  re- 
elected in  1854,  he  uecepted  on  condition  that  he 
should  still  remain  missionary  bishop.  The  latter 
office,  however,  he  finally  resigned  in  1859,  and 
from  that  time  until  his  death  confined  his  lat>ors 
entirely  to  the  diocese  of  Wisconsin.  He  had  been 
active  in  the  establishment  of  a theological  semi- 
nary within  the  bounds  of  his  episcopate,  and  when 
it  was  founded  at  Nashotah,  W is.,  he  took  up  his 
residence  on  an  ml  joining  farm.  In  1838.  notwith- 
standing his  great  age,  he  attended  the  general 
council  of  bishops  in  London,  and  received  from 
the  University  of  Cambridge  the  degree  of  LL.  I). 
That  of  8.  T.  D.  had  already  l«cn  conferred  upon 
him  bv  Columbia  in  1829. — His  sister,  Sonliia 
Cornelia,  lived  to  l>o  over  one  hundred  (o.  in 
1777:  d.  in  Easton,  Pa.,  19  Jan.,  1879),  and  mar- 
ried Samuel  Sitgreaves,  minister  to  England  under 
President  Adams. 

KEMPER,  Reuben,  adventurer,  b.  in  Fauquier 
county.  Va.,  in  1770;  d.  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  10  Oct., 
1820.  lie  emigrated  to  Ohio  in  1800  with  his  father, 
who  was  a Baptist  preacher.  Reuben  and  his  two 
brothers  sulxsequenlly  went  to  the  Mississippi  ter- 
ritory, engaged  in  land-surveying,  and  were  leaders 
in  the  movement  to  rid  western  r lorida  of  Sjtanish 
rule.  In  1808  they  formed  an  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition to  Baton  Rouge  from  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties of  Mississippi,  and  were  kidnapped  by  .Spanish 
authority.  They  were  rescued  by  the  commandant 
of  the  U.  8.  fort  at  Point*  Coupee,  and  afterward 
inflicted  severe  chastisement  on  the  Spaniards  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  capture.  Reuben  then 
devoted  himself  to  driving  the  Spaniards  out  of 
North  America,  lie  was  engaged  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  capture  Mobile,  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  expedition  of  Gutierrez  ami  To- 
ledo against  Spanish  authority  in  Mexico,  and  in 
1812  he  commanded  with  the  rank  of  major,  and 
subsequently  that  of  colonel,  a force  of  al»out  600 
Americans  that  co-o|**rated  with  the  Mexican  in- 
surgents. The  expedition  advanced  into  Texas, 
and  several  successful  battles  were  fought,  but  the 
dissensions  that  followed  between  the  Mexicans 
and  Americans  enabled  the  Spaniards  to  put  the 
divided  forces  to  rout,  and  the  Americans,  dis- 
gusted with  their  allies,  returned  home.  Keni|>er 
then  joined  the  U.  8.  army  as  a volunteer,  served 
under  Andrew  Jack*«oii  at  the  defence  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  performed  important  duties  that  greatly 
added  to  his  reputation.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  he  settled  as  a planter  in  Mississippi.  He  is 
described  as  of  stalwart  and  gigantic  stature,  reso- 


nant voice,  and  brusque  soldier-like  manner,  and 
was  celebrated  for  his  ** eloquent  profanity.” — His 
cousin,  Janies  Lawson,  soldier,  h.  in  Madison 
county,  Va.,  1 1 June,  18231,  was  graduated  at  Wash- 
ington college,  Islington.  Va.,  in  1842.  and  was  a 
captain  in  the  L\  8.  army  during  the  Mexican  war. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Virginia  legislature  ten 
years,  during  two  of  which  he  was  speaker  of  the 
house,  and  in  1861  entered  the  Confederate  army 
as  colonel  of  the  7th  Virginia  regiment.  He  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  in  May,  1862,  was 
in  many  buttles,  and  severely  wounded  and  cap- 
tured at  Gettysburg,  being  disabled  for  further 
service.  In  1874  he  was  governor  of  Virginia,  und, 
since  the  conclusion  of  his  term,  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  planting  in  Orange  county.  Va.  While 
governor  fie  published  a volume  of  messages  to  the 
legislature  (Richmond.  1870). 

K EM  ESTER,  Walter,  physician,  b.  in  I^mdon, 
England.  25  May,  1842.  ife  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  childhood,  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  graduated 
at  Long  Island  medical  college,  Bn>oklyn,  in  1864. 
Entering  the  National  army  as  a private,  he  served 
throughout  the  civil  war,  and  in  1865  became 
acting  assistant  surgeon.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  settled  in  Syracuse,  X.  Y..  and  in  1865- 'll  was 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Asylum  for  idiot* 
there,  lie  was  assistant  physician  to  the  New 
York  state  lunatic  asylum  in  Utica  in  lN6f>-*73, 
and  since  that  time  has  been  superintendent  of 
the  Northern  Wisconsin  hospital  for  the  insane,  at 
Oshkosh,  Wis.  From  1866  till  18731  he  was  a-so- 
ciate  editor  of  the  “American  Journal  of  Insanity.” 
Dr.  Kempster  was  the  first  physician  in  the 
United  8lates  to  make  systematic  investigations 
into  the  pathological  condition  of  the  brains  of 
the  insane,  and  the  first  to  photograph,  through 
the  microscope,  the  conditions  therein  found.  He 
has  published  several  papers  on  the  iurisnrudence 
of  insanity,  und  “Reports  of  the  N'ortnwesteni 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  ” (Oshkosh,  1873-’87). 

KEMPT,  Sir  James,  governor  of  Canada  b.  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1765;  d.  in  London,  Eng- 
land. 20  Dec.,  1855.  He  entered  the  arniv  as  en- 
sign. 31  March.  1783,  became  lieutenant  in  1784. 
and  captain  ill  1794.  From  June.  1796,  till  Febru- 
ary, 1797,  he  served  as  inspecting  field-officer  of  the 
recruiting-service  in  8<*otlaud,  and  was  promoted 
lieutenant-colonel,  28  Aug.,  1799.  In  June,  IKK), 
he  accompanied  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  afterwurd  to  Egypt,  and  con- 
timed  with  him  until  that  general's  death  at  Alex- 
andria. In  IKK!  he  went  to  Calabria  und  com- 
manded the  light  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Mida 
In  November.  1807,  lie  was  appointed  quarter- 
master-general  of  the  forces  in  British  North 
America  and  on  8 March,  1809.  became  aide-de- 
camp  to  the  king.  He  served  in  the  peninsular 
campaign,  attained  the  rauk  of  major-general,  1 
Jan.,  1812,  and  subsequently  was  on  the  staff  in 
North  America  and  in  Flanders,  where  he  com- 
manded a brigade.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
in  which  he  was  severely  wounded,  he  was  male  a 
knight  grand  cross  of  the  bath,  and  received  simi- 
lar honors  from  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  Austria 
and  the  NetherlamL.  In  1820  he  succeeded  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie  as  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
on  10  July,  1828,  U*carne  governor  of  Canada, 
which  post  he  held  for  over  two  yearn.  When  he 
arrived  at  t^ueliec  he  found  the  country  in  a state 
Iwrdering  on  reliellion.  but  after  he  had  adminis- 
tered the  government  for  a few  months  tranquillity 
was  restored.  While  in  office.  Sir  James  reinstated 
magistrates  and  militia  officers  who  had  been  dis- 
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missed  for  partv  reason*,  secured  for  his  executive 
council  a broader  basis  by  introducing  members 
(hat  iKMisessed  the  confidence  of  the  majority,  and 
urged  the  judges  to  retire  from  the  legislative 
council  On  his  retirement  from  office  he  was  pre- 
sented with  complimentary  addresses  by  various 
public  bodies  in  ('anuda,  and  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land be  was  ap|>ointed  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance, SO  Nov.,  1830,  and  became  a privy  councillor, 
and  on  23  Nov.,  1841,  attaiued  the  rant  of  general. 

KENDALL,  Amos,  journalist,!),  in  Dunstable, 
Mass.,  16  Aug..  1780;  d.  in  Washington,  D. 

11  Nov.,  18611  His  ancestor,  Francis,  came  from 
England  to  Woburn,  Mass.,  about  1640.  His  parents 
were  poor,  and,  after  working  on  his  fathers  farm 
till  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  he  entered  Dartmouth 
with  h year’s  preparation,  and  was  graduated  in 
1811  at  the  head  of 
his  class,  although  he 
had  l>een  absent  much 
during  his  course  that 
he  might  support  him- 
self by  teaching.  He 
then  studied  law,  and 
in  1814  removed  to 
Lexington.  Ky.,  where 
he  practised,  and  was 
also  tutor  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Henry  (’lay  dur- 
ing the  latter’s  altscnce 
to  negot  iate  the  treaty 
of  Ghent.  He  was 
then  post  master  and 
editor  of  a local  paper 
at.  Georgetown.  Ky., 
and  in  1816  became  co-editor  and  |>art  owner  of 
the  “ Argus  of  Western  America,”  the  state  journal 
at  Frankfort.  He  actively  supported  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  also  secured  the  passage  by  the 
legislature  of  an  act  setting  a[>art  half  the  profits 
of  the  Bank  of  the  commonwealth  as  a school 
fund.  He  warmly  supported  Jackson  in  1824,  and 
the  latter  at  the  beginning  of  his  term  in  1826 
appointed  Kendall  fourth  auditor  of  the  treasury, 
lie  acquired  great  influence  with  the  administra- 
tion, and  became  one  of  the  readiest  and  most  power- 
ful political  writers  in  the  capital.  Some  of  Jack- 
son’s  ablest  state  j wipers  were  attributed  to  Kendall’s 
pen.  He  aided  in  shaping  the  president's  anti-bank 
policy,  was  appointed  a sfiecial  treasury-agent  to  ne- 
gotiate with  state  banks,  ami  during  the  quarrel 
with  Calhoun,  foreseeing  the  disaffection  of  the 
“Telegraph,”  the administrat ion  organ, advised  the 
president  to  invite  Francis  I*.  Blair  to  establish 
the  “Globe”  in  Washington.  Harriet  Martineau 
wrote  of  him  at  this  time : “ I was  fortunate  enough 
to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  invincible  Amos  Kendall, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  America.  He 
is  supjtosed  to  be  the  moving  spring  of  the  admin- 
istration ; the  thinker,  planner,  and  doer;  but  it  is 
all  in  the  dark.”  He  was  made  postmaster-general 
in  1835.  and  introduced  many  reforms  in  the  de- 
partment, also  freeing  it  from  debt.  His  action  in 
1835  in  refusing  to  punish  the  post master  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  for  allowing  the  destruction  by 
a mob  of  northern  newspapers,  which  it  was  alleged 
contained  “abolition  documents,”  created  much 
excitement.  In  his  next  unnual  report  he  urged 
the  passage  of  a I aw  forbidding  the  circulation  in  the 
mails  of  anything  touching  the  subject  of  slavery, 
lie  retired  from  the  cabinet  in  1840.  and  afterward 
refused  a foreign  mission  that,  was  tendered  to  him 
by  President  Polk.  He  was  for  several  years  em- 
barrassed by  a suit  that  was  brought  against  him 
by  certain  mail-contractors,  and  which  he  chose  to 
tol.  in. — 33 


| defend  at  his  own  expense,  but  it  was  finally  de- 
cided in  his  favor,  lie  established  a bi-weekly 
called  “Kendall’s  Expositor”  in  1841,  and  the 
**  Union  Democrat,”  a weekly,  in  1842,  but  both 
were  soon  discontinued.  Kendall  became  asso- 
ciated with  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  in  1840  in  the 
ownership  of  the  latter’s  telegraph  patents,  and  by 
his  ability  and  enterprise  aided  in  insuring 
their  success.  His  connection  with  their  inanage- 
1 ment,  after  years  of  trial  and  defeat,  made  him  a 
, rich  man,  and  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
Washington  and  at  his  country-seat,  Kendall 
Green,  near  that  city.  He  was  active  in  works  of 
philanthropy,  contributed  $100,000  toward  build- 
ing the  Calvary  Baptist  church  in  Washington  in 
1864,  and  after  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1867  gave 
largely  toward  rebuilding  it.  lie  was  the  founder 
of  the  Washington  deaf  ami  dumb  asylum  and 
its  first  president,  and  gave  it  $20,000.  Among 
his  other  gifts  wen*  $25, (XH)  to  two  mission  schools, 
and  several  scholarships  to  Columbian  college,  of 
whose  board  of  trustees  he  was  for  some  time 
president.  In  1860  Mr.  Kendall  published  in  the 
Washington  “ Evening  Star  ” a series  of  protests 
against  secession,  and  during  the  civil  war  he  ear- 
nestly sup|>orted  the  administration  by  his  |>en, 
though  he  still  called  himself  a Jackson  Democrat. 
He  was  the  author  of  “Life  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
Private,  Military,  and  Civil”  (New  York,  18441,  un- 
completed); ami  a pamphlet  entitled  “Full  Ex- 
posure of  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson’s  Pretensions  to 
the  Invention  of  the  American  Electro-magnetic 
Telegraph,”  which  was  republished  with  prefatory 
remarks  by  Prof.  Morse  (Paris,  1867).  After  his 
death  appeared  his  autobiography,  edited  by 
W'illiam  Stickney  (Boston,  1872). 

KENDALL,  Bion  Freeman,  lawyer,  b.  in 
Bethel,  Me.,  in  October,  1827  ; d.  in  Olympia, 
Washington  territory,  4 Jan.,  1868.  lie  was  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  in  1852.  became  a clerk  in  one 
of  the  department#  at  Washington,  and  then  acted 
as  astronomer  for  the  expedition  that  was  sent 
under  Gen.  Isaac  I.  Stevens  to  explore  a route  for 
the  Pacific  railroad.  He  afterward  liecame  a 
lawyer  in  Olympia,  W.  T.,  where  he  attained  note 
in  his  profession,  and  was  secretary  of  the  legisla- 
ture. also  engaging  in  the  luml>er  business.  At 
the  loginning  of  the  civil  war  he  made  a four- 
months’  trip  in  the  southern  states,  and  reported 
to  Gen.  Scott  on  the  condition,  resources,  and  war 
material  of  each.  Soon  afterward  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  Wash- 
ington territory,  and  also  edited  a newspaper 
there.  He  was  assassinated  by  a man  whose  fattier 
Kendall  had  attacked  in  his  journal. 

KENDALL.  Edward  Hale,  architect,  h.  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  31  July,  1842.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Boston  Latin -school,  studied  architecture  in 
Paris,  and  has  practised  Ills  profession  in  New 
York  city.  Since  1884  he  has  been  president  of 
the  New'  York  chapter  of  the  American  institute 
of  architects.  He  was  associated  in  designing  the 
original  Equitable  building,  ami  was  the  architect 
of  the  German  savings-l>ank  on  Fourth  avenue,  the 
Washington  building  on  lower  Broadway,  and  the 
residences  of  Kol>ert  and  Ogden  Goelet  on  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York  city. 

KENDALL,  George  Wilkins,  journalist,  b.  in 
Amherst  (now  Mount  Vernon),  N.  II..  22  Aug., 
1806;  d.  in  Oak  Spring,  near  Bowie.  Tex.,  22  Oct., 
1867.  He  learned  the  printer’s  trade  at  Burlington, 
Vt.,  and  then  worked  as  a journeyman  in  the  middle, 
southern,  and  western  states.  He  went  to  New 
Orleans  in  1835,  and  on  27  Jan.,  18417,  established 
there,  with  Francis  A.  Lumsden,  the  “ Picayune,” 
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flu*  first  cheap  daily  pefxr  in  tlrnt  city.  This  jour- 
nal liecame  under  his  direction  one  of  the  most 
influential  in  the  south.  In  1841.  partly  from  love 
of  adventure  and  partly  for  his  health,  he  joined 
in  the  Santa  Fe  trading  expedition,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  but 
was  released  after  seven  months  of  captivity. 
During  the  war  with  that  country  he  accompanied 
the  LT.  S.  forces  under  Gen.  Taylor  and  (Jen.  Scott, 
and  by  means  of  pony  expresses  and  steamers 
supplied  his  paper  with  the  latest  news,  sometimes 
giving  information  to  the  government  in  advance 
of  the  official  despatches.  On  one  occasion  he  char- 
tered a steamer  for  this  purpose  at  a <s>st  of  $5,000. 
After  travelling  two  years  in  Europe,  where  he 
superintended  the  publication  of  his  work  on  the 
war.  he  purchased,  in  1852.  a large  grazing  farm 
in  Comal  county,  Tex.  There  he  sjient  the  rest 
of  his  life,  ami  amassed  a fortune,  often  raising 
$50,000  worth  of  wool  in  a single  year.  He  re- 
tained his  interest  in  the  “ Picayune.”  and  occa- 
sionally contributed  editorials  to  its  columns.  In 
private  life  Mr.  Kendall  was  genial  and  companion- 
able. On  his  tombstone  are  the  words  **  Poet. 


journalist,  author,  fanner— eminent  in  all : clear 
head.  stout  h«irt.  a man  of  many  friends,  best  be- 
loved br  those  who  knew  him  best."  He  published 
••  Narrative  of  the  Tevan  Santa  Fe  Expedition," 
which  was  highly  commended,  and  had  a large 
sale  (2  rob..  New"  York.  1844:  London.  1845;  new 
ed.,  enlarged.  New  York.  1856):  and  -The  War 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico"  (folio,  with 
12  colored  plates  bv  Carl  XebeL  New  York.  1851). 

KENDRICK.  Clark,  clergyman,  h.  in  Han- 
over. X.  H.,  6 Oct..  1775:  d.  in  Poullney.  Vu.  29 
Kek.  1824.  He  spent  three  years  in  teaching  in 
his  native  town,  and  on  20  May.  1802.  was  ordained 
pastor  of  a Baptist  chutch  at  Fonltney,  Yt.  He 
also  made  several  missionary  excursions  in  Ver- 
mont and  northern  New  York  between  1810  and 
1814.  He  was  vice-president  in  1813-17.  and  then 
corresponding  secretary  till  hts  death,  of  the  auxil- 
iarv  Baptist  foreign  missionary  society  in  Vermont, 
ami  he  was  chaplain  to  the  Vermont  legislature  in 
1817.  It  was  chieflr  through  his  efforts  that  the  Bate 
tist  education  societr  of  Vermont  was  organized,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  assist  indigent  young  men 
in  their  preparation  for  the  ministry.  Mr.  Ken- 
drick was  chosen  its  president,  and  subsequently 
appointed  an  agent  to  visit  the  churches  and  piv- 
cure  fund?  in  its  behalf.  In  1820.  when  the  es- 
tablishment of  a school  has  contemplated,  it  was 
'tended  to  co-operate  with  the  Baptists  of  central 
ami  western  New  York  in  support  mg  the  eolleg* 
alremlv  in  "ncfatioa  at  Hamilton.  Madison  eo_ 
\ Y..'  ami  Mr.  Kendrick  was  aponntnl  general 
agent  for  the  state  to  carry  out  this  object.  He 
iaihl ishot  a pamphlet  on  dree  communion  cm 
titled  " Wain  Dealing  with  the  IVMMK 
ami  a few  arous  — Hi?  son.  Isabel  Clark, 
educator,  K in  Fonltney.  Vt-  7 LVs-18»,  after 
gtmlualaui  at  llamilum  college  a 1SS1.  became  a 
tutor  in  the  literary  and  tbedogxnl  institution  at 
lUmilton  inow  MaiiskWi  umreesityv.  wheh  his  f»- 
liawiwm^  lv  S4lkaw(1  Eendnek.  had  founded. 
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professorships  at  Hamilton.  Waterville,  Brown 
and  other  institutions,  anti  a profess* >rsh ip  at 
Hamilton  had  been  promised  to  him  while  he  was 
still  a student  there.  In  1852  he  visited  Europe, 
and  made  a long  stay  at  Rome  and  At  hens,  devot- 
ing himself  there  anil 
at  other  points  es- 
pecially to  the  study 
of  antiuuities.  He 
travelled  in  northern 
Greece,  anti  made  a 
ioumey  through  the 
Peloponnesus.  Re- 
turning in  1854.  he 
took  his  place  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  with 
which  he  is  still  (1887) 
connected.  From  1865 
till  1868,  in  addition 
to  his  usual  duties,  he 
filled  the  chair  of  He- 
brew and  New  Testa- 
ment interpretation  at  Rochester  theological  semi- 
nary, and  when  the  American  committees  were 
formed  to  aid  in  the  revision  of  the  authorized  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  Bible,  4 Oct.,  1872.  he  was  ap- 
pointed a member  of  the  committee  on  New  Tes- 
tament revision,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  work 
until  its  completion  in  1880,  rarely  mining  a meet- 
ing of  the  committee  for  eight  years.  lie  wa- 
ordained  as  a Baptist  clergyman,  but  has  never  had 
a pastoral  charge.  In  his  special  depart merit,  the 
Greek  language  and  literature,  he  is  among  the 
foremost  scholars  of  the  country,  endowed,  apart 
from  his  broad  and  accurate  knowledge,  with  a 
subtile  and  sensitive  appreciation  of  their  beauties; 
but  he  has  paid  much  attention  to  oriental  learn- 
ing also,  and  is  widely  road  in  general  literature, 
touching  naturally  and  familiarly  everything  per- 
taining to  art  and  scholarship.  Besides  various 
sermons  and  magazine  and  review  articles,  he  has 

Sublished  “A  Child’s  Book  in  Greek”;  ~ Intro- 
uction  to  the  Greek  Language **;  the  “Greek 
OUendorf”  (New  York,  1852);  a revised  edition  of 
the  English  translation  of  Olshausen’s  “Comraen- 
tarv  on  the  New  Testament,”  many  notes  being 
added  anti  some  portions  translated  anew  (6  voL, 
185S-*8);  **  Echoes,”  a small  volume  of  translations 
from  the  French  and  German  poets  (Rochester. 
1855);  “Life  of  Linus  W.  Peck”;  “Life  and 
Letters  of  Emily  C.  Judson ” (New  York.  I860); 
a translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with 
notes,  for  Lange's  “ Commentary  ” (1867).  a bnef 
work,  giving  the  results  attained  in  a more  dak-rate 
and  exhaustive  work  that  is  still  in  manuscript; 
“Our  Poetical  Favorites,"  three  volumes  of  elec- 
tions (New  York,  1870.  1875,  ltfctO);  and  an  edi- 
tion of  Xenophon’s  “ Anabasis,”  with  notes  (1873). 
He  also  revised  Bullions’s  Greek  grammar,  con- 
tributed the  greater  part  of  the  “ Life  of  Ret. 
James  S.  Dickerson  ” (Chicago.  1879).  and  revised, 
with  notes,  Heinrich  A.  W.  Meyer’s  “Commentary 
on  John  ” (New  York,  1885). — Another  son.  James 
Ry land,  clergyman,  b.  in  Poultnev.  Vt,  21  April 
1821.  was  graduated  at  Brown,  delivering  the 
classical  oration  in  1840,  and  for  two  years  wa*  a 
teacher  in  Georgia.  He  was  ordained  at  Forsyth. 
Ga.  in  the  autumn  of  1842,  and  in  1843  became 
pastor  of  a Baptist  church  in  Macon.  In  1847  he 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  1st  Baptist 
church  in  Charleston,  and  in  1854  established  the 
Citadel  square  church  in  that  city.  Ihinng  the 
war  he  preached  at  Madison.  Ga  He  had  been  a 
Union  man  throughout  the  struggle,  and  in  No- 
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reraber,  1865,  was  called  to  the  Tabernacle  church. 
New  York  city,  where  he  officiated  seven  years. 
In  l878-’80  he  win*  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in 
Poughkeepsie.  He  is  a trustee  of  Vassar  college, 
and  in  1885-'G  was  its  president  The  decree  of 
I).  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Rochester  university 
in  1866.  He  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  “Southern  Baptist,**  published  in  Charles- 
ton, he  has  contributed  largely  to  periodical  litera- 
ture, and  has  published  numerous  sermons,  tracts, 
ami  addresses,  has  contributed  to  periodical  litera- 
ture, and  has  win  piled  “The  Woman’s  College 
Hvmnal”  (Boston,  1887). — Clark’s  cousin.  Nathan- 
iel, educator,  b.  in  Hanover,  N.  II.,  22  April,  1777 : 
d.  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  11  Sept.,  1848,  worked  on 
his  father’s  farm  till  the  age  of  twenty,  ami  subse- 
quently  engaged  alternately  in  teaching  and  at- 
tending the  academy.  He  had  been  educated  as 
a Congregationulist,  but  united  with  the  Baptist 
church,  and  after  studying  theology,  and  being 
licensed  in  the  spring  of  1808,  he  was  ordained 
|iastor  of  the  church  at  Ijansingburg,  N.  Y.,  in 
August,  1805.  remaining  there  until  his  removal 
in  1810  to  Middleburv,  Vt.,  whom  he  divided  his 
time  between  several  feeble  churches.  In  1817  he 
was  called  to  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1822  was  elected 
professor  of  systematic  and  pastoral  theology  in 
the  serninarv  that  had  recently  been  established  at 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.  From  1825  till  1887  he  was  one 
of  the  overseers  of  Hamilton  college,  Clinton, 
N.  Y..  and  in  1886  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Hamilton  literary  and  theological  institution  (now 
Madison  university),  which  office  he  did  not  ac- 
cept, although  he  performed  its  duties  for  a time. 
From  1884  till  his  death  he  served  as  correspond- 
ing  secretary  of  the  New  York  Baptist  education 
society.  In  1845  he  was  rendered  helpless  by  a 
fall,  and  lingered  for  three  years  in  great  suffer- 
ing. In  1828  he  received  the  degree  of  I).  D.  from 
Brown.  Dr.  Kendrick’s  theology  was  thoroughly 
Calvinistic.  His  publications  include  a few  occa- 
sional sermons.  See  a memoir  by  his  son-in-law, 
Rev.  Samuel  W.  Adams,  T).  I). 

KENDRICK,  Henry  Lime,  educator,  h.  in 
Lebanon,  N.  H.,  20  Jan..  1811.  He  wits  graduated 
at  the  U.S.  military  academy  in  1885,  and  assigned 
to  the  2d  infantry.  For  the  next  twelve  years  he 
was  assistant  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
and  geology  at  West  Point,  and  in  the  mean  time 
was  transferred  to  the  2d  artillery  and  made  cap- 
tain,  18  June,  1846.  He  saw  active  service  during 
the  war  with  Mexico,  taking  part,  in  the  battle  of 
Cent)  Gordo,  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  de- 
fence of  Puebla,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct in  which  he  was  brevetted  major,  12  Oct.,  1847. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  stationed  chiefly 
in  the  west,  taking  part  in  several  expeditions 
against  the  Indians,  and  for  five  years  command- 
ing a post  in  New  Mexico  until  1857,  when  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  ami 
geology  in  the  U.  S.  military  academy.  On  28 
Feb.,  1878,  he  was  inode  colonel,  and  on  18  Dec.. 
1880,  at  his  own  request,  having  been  forty-five 
years  in  the  service,  with  the  reputation  of  being, 
perhaps,  the  kindest-hearted  ami  most  popular  pro- 
fessor ever  employed  at  West  Point,  he  was  retired. 
In  1859  he  was  a member  of  the  board  of  assay  com- 
missioners at  the  U.  S.  mint  in  Philadelphia,  and 
on  28  Sept.,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  but  declined.  He  received 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Dartmouth  in  1844,  ami 
that  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Missouri  in 

1868,  and  from  the  University  of  Rochester  in 

1869.  His  portrait  has  been  added  to  the  collec- 
tion in  the  library  of  the*U.  S.  military  academy. 


KENDRICK,  John,  navigator,  b.  in  Boston 
about-  1745;  d.  in  Hawaii  in  1800.  Ho  resided  in 
Wareham,  Mass., commanded  a privateer  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  was  one  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can seamen  to  undertake  useful  voyages  of  discov- 
ery. In  1787,  while  commanding  the  “ Columbia  ” 
and  the  sloop  “ Washington,”  fitted  out  by  Boston 
merchants,  he  explored  the  northwest  coast  of 
America  und  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  He  ex- 
changed ships  with  Capt.  Gray,  his  second  in  com- 
mand, and  the  latter,  in  a subsequent  voyage, 
discovered  tho  Columbia  river.  In  1791  (‘apt. 
Kendrick,  in  company  with  Capt.  Douglas,  in  tlie 
brigs  “ Washington  ” and  “ Grace,”  made  a voyage 
to  the  South  seas.  He  visited  Oceania  and  origi- 
nated and  carried  on  a successful  trade  in  sandal- 
wood with  China.  His  death  was  caused  by  the 
accidental  firing  of  a charge  of  grape-shot  from  a 
cannon  by  an  English  captain  in  returning  his  sa- 
lute in  Sandwich  island  waters. 

KENLY,  John  Reese,  soldier,  b.  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  1822.  Ho  was  educated  in  the  private 
schools  of  his  native  city,  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1845.  He  joined  the  “ Eagle 
artillery”  of  Baltimore,  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mexi- 
can war  raised  a company  of  volunteers.  Capt. 
Kenly  took  part  in  the  battles  that  preceded  the 
fall  of  Monterey,  and  when  Col.  William  H.  Wat- 
son fell  during  that  engagement  he  rallied  and  re- 
formed the  battalion,  lie  returned  to  Baltimore 
on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistment,  but  at 
once  received  a commission  as  major  and  returned 
to  active  service.  After  the  war  tho  general  assem- 
bly of  Maryland  Toted  him  the  thanks  of  the  state 
for  gallantry  in  the  field.  He  continued  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  until  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war.  when  he  was  commissioned  colonel,  11 
June,  1861,  and  given  tho  command  of  the  1st 
Marvland  regiment.  In  May,  1862,  being  stationed 
at  Front  Royal,  he  aided  in  checking  the  Con- 
federate advance,  and  in  saving  the  force  under 
Gen.  Banks  from  capture.  In  this  action  Col. 
Kenly  was  severely  wounded  and  tAken  prisoner, 
but  was  exchanged  on  15  Aug.,  and  for  his  ser- 
vices at  Front  Koval  was  made  brigadier-general 
on  22  Aug.  1862.  He  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand all  the  troops  in  Baltimore  outside  the 
forts,  jo.n*  *1  McClellan  after  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
and  render  'd  efficient  servin'  at  Hagerstown  and 
Harper’s  Ferry.  In  1868  Gen.  Kenly  led  the  Mary- 
land brigade  at  the  recapture  of  Maryland  Heights, 
Harper’s  Ferry,  and  from  that  date  until  the  close 
of  the  war  he  held  various  brigade  commands  in 
the  1st  and  8th  army  corps,  tie  was  brevetted 
major-general  of  volunteers  on  18  March,  1865,  and 
after  he  was  mustered  out  the  general  assembly  of 
Maryland  again  passed  a vote  of  thanks  to  him,  and 
the  corporation  of  Baltimore  presented  him  with  a 
sword.  Since  the  dost?  o the  war  Gen.  Kenly  haw 
devoted  himself  to  his  profession  ami  to  literature. 
He  has  written  **  Memoirs  of  a Maryland  Volun- 
teer.” in  the  Mexican  war  (Philadelphia,  1878). 

KENNA,  John  Edward,  senator,  b.  in  Valoon- 
lon,  W.  Va.,  10  April.  1848.  After  working  on 
a farm  he  entered  t he  Confederate  army  as  a pri- 
vate, served  chiefly  in  Missouri,  was  wounded  in 
18tH,  and  was  surrendered  at  Shreveport,  La.,  in 
1865.  He  afterward  attended  St.  Vincent’s  college 
at  Wheeling,  studied  law  at  Charleston.  W.  Ya., 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  20  June,  1870.  He 
was  prosecuting  attorney  for  Kanawha  county  in 
1872-’7,  and  in  1875  was  elected  by  the  l»r,  under 
statutory  provision,  to  hold  the  circuit  courts  of 
I Lincoln  and  Wayne  counties.  Ilo  was  chosen  to 
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.*  a Ite-msf-raX.  ♦nm  fre*n  <W^*r. 
1*77.  anti]  March.  !*♦<{.  aryl  had  h***n  rMfded 
when  h+  w eWttd  IT.  S.  *^nar«  -r  to  succeed  Henry 
($.  Devi*.  and  ts*rk  his  ***:  in  Itofher. 

KONA  DAT.  Jobs,  clergyman.  bt  in  New  York 
city.  3 Not„  1*)0;  d.  in  Br>-*klyn.  N.  Y_  13  Not. 
1863.  He  wa*  apprenticed  in  early  life  to  a printer, 
hot  devoted  hi*  lei«ore  moment*  to  the  study  of 
law.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  the  MetfeidW 
church.  and  daring  fortr  rear*  of  rlerieal  life 
filled  Mil  pile  in  the  New  York.  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York  Ea*t  annual  conferences,  fit-  wa-  a 
member  of  two  general  conference*,  and  at  the 
time  of  hi*  death  wa*  prodding  elder  of  Lsmg  Isl- 
and district.  “ In  the  pulpit."  said  Bishop  Jane*. 
**  he  was  clear  in  the  statement  of  his  subject,  abun- 
•lant  and  mo*t  felicitous  in  hi*  illustration*,  and 
pathetic  and  impressive  in  hi*  application.*.  Hi* 
oratory  wa*  of  a high  order." 

KEN' NAN.  George.  traveller,  b.  in  Norwalk. 
1 1 uron  co„  Ohio.  16  Feb..  1H45.  He  wa*  educate*! 
in  the  public  schools  of  hi*  native  town,  and  in 
1862  attended  the  Columbus.  Ohio,  high-school 
while  working  at  night  a*  a telegraph-operator. 
In  1*64  he  wa-  a-*L*tant  chief  operator  in  the  tele- 
graph-office at  Cincinnati,  and  in  December  of  the 
*ame  year  went  to  Kamtchatka  by  way  of  Nicara- 
gua. California,  and  the  north  Pacific.  Asa  leader 
of  one  of  the  Rumo- American  telegraph  company's 
exploring  parties  in  northeastern  Silieria  in  1865- '6. 
and  a*  superintendent  of  construction  for  the  mid- 
dle district  of  the  Si)**rian  division  from  1866  till 
1868,  he  explored  and  located  a route  for  the  Russo- 
American  telegraph-line  between  the  Okhotsk  sea 
and  Bering  strait.  «|>ending  nearly  three  years  in 
constant  travel  in  the  interior  of  northeastern  Si- 
lieria, and  returning  to  the  I’nited  States  on  the 
abandonment  of  the  enterprise  in  1868.  In  1870 
he  went  again  to  Ku*.*ia  to  explore  the  mountains 
of  the  eastern  Caucasus,  proceeded  down  the  Volga 
river  to  the  Caspian  sea.  made  extensive  explora- 
tions on  horseback  in  I)aglie«tan  and  Chechnia. 
crossing  the  great  range  of  the  Caucasus  three 
times  in  different  places,  and  in  1871  returned  to 
this  country.  In  1885- '6  he  made  a journey  of 
15,000  miles  through  northern  Russia  and  Silieria 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  Russian  exile 
system,  visited  all  the  convict-prisons  and  mines 
between  the  Ural  mountains  and  the  head-waters 
of  the  Amur  river,  and  explored  the  wildest  part 
of  the  Russian  Altai.  Mr.  Kennan  has  arranged 
(1887)  for  the  publication  of  a series  of  magazine 
articles  on  Siberia  and  the  exile  system,  which  will 
ultimately  lie  issued  in  book-form.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  **  Tent  Life  in  Silieria  and  Adventures 
among  the  Koraks  and  other  Tribes  in  Kamtchatka 
and  Northern  Asia  "(New  York.  1870). 

KENNEDY,  Alfred  L„  physician,  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  25  Oct.,  1818.  lie  was  educated  in 
Ills  native  city,  studied  civil  and  mining  engineer- 
ing and  also  medicine,  lieing  graduated  at  t he  Uni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1848,  then  studied  physi- 
ology and  physiological  chemistry  in  Pans  and 
Leipsic,  amt  geology  and  tiotany  in  Paris.  Re 
turning  to  Philadelphia,  he  began  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  1853,  hut  in  1865  retired  and  settled 
in  Montgomery  co„  Pa.  He  was  made  assistant 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Pennsylvania  medi- 
cal college  in  1880,  lecturer  on  chemical  physics  in 
l*l*»,  and  on  general  and  medical  botany  anil  medi- 
cal jurisprudence  and  toxicology  in  1842.  He  was 
nit*  appointed  lecturer  on  medical  chemistry  in 
school  of  medicine  in  1843,  and 
pr^  botany  in  1849  and  agricultural 

2 in  the  Franklin  institute  in  the 


affif  'ity.  La  1*4»  be  w*»  *ie» ted  professor  of 
medjrai  •‘hemi.-try  a th**  Philadelphia  college  of 
medico*.  In  1*42  be  had  estahlritwd  the  Phila- 
d^ipJua  of  **h*m£«rT.  and  remaned  at  it> 

head  until  1*33.  wt^n  ;t  b under  a new  char- 
ter the  Pdncchair  c*x>gv  of  the  of  Penn- 
*ylvaaua.  He  wa*  then  ehown  rr*  president.  Hr 
was  virv-premdaK  of  the  A »rxac  agricultural 
eivngrva*  in  1*76.  and  the  -ac*  year  held  the  san* 
post  in  the  PennsrlTnzua  agricultural  society. 
LHinnz  the  war  be  acted  as  a volunteer  <uree»c  cf 
the  2d  army  corps  in  the  Gettysburg  hospital,  and 
m 1863  was  comnus?*  -ned  coiooel  of  volunleer  en- 
gineer*. I>r.  Kennedy  has  published  “ Practical 
Chemistry  a Branch  of  Medical  Education,  etc." 
Philadelphia.  1*52  . 

KENNEDY.  Arrhibald.  public*?*,  h.  in  Sk 
land  : d.  in  New  York  in  1763.  He  wa?  a linml 
descendant  of  Thomas  Kennedy,  second  *oo  of  thr 
thini  Earl  of  Camli*.  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland 
Coming  to  this  country,  he  was  ma>le  collector  cf 
customs  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  was  also  a 
memln-r  of  the  provincial  council  in  1730.  He  ad- 
vocated parliamentary  taxation,  and  publicly  urged 
on  the  ministry  that  “ liherty  and  encouragement 
are  the  basis  of  colonies."  **  To  supply  ourselves 
with  manufactures."  he  insisted,  “is  practicable; 
and  where  people  in  such  circumstances  are  nu- 
merous and  free,  they  will  push  what  they  think 
is  for  their  interest,  and  all  restraining  laws  will 
be  thought  oppression,  especially  such  laws  as.  ac- 
cording to  tne  conceptions  we  have  of  Engll*h 
liberty,  thev  have  no  hand  in  controverting  or 
making.  They  cannot  be  kept  dependent  by  keep 
ing  them  poor."  He  at  one  time  acted  as  receiver- 
general  of  the  province.  Kennedy  published 
••  Importance  of  the  Northern  Colonies " (Xev 
York.  1749)  and  “ Present  State  of  Affairs  in  the 
Northern  Colonies"  (1754). 

KENNEDY.  Crammond,  lawyer,  b.  in  North 
Berwick.  Scotland,  29  Dee..  1842.  After  attending 
school  in  his  native  country,  he  came  to  New  Yore 
in  1856,  and  in  1857-‘60  delivered  addresses  on  re- 
ligious subjects  to  large  audiences  in  that  city  and 
elsewhere,  wing  widely  known  as  “ the  boy  preach- 
er." He  studied  in  Madison  university  in  1851-71. 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  ordained  as  chaplain  of 
the  79th  New  York  regiment,  the  “ Highlander*" 
He  was  brevet  ted  major  for  services  in  east  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Wilderness,  lectured  in  England 
and  Scotland  on  the  civil  war  in  1864-’5,  and  in 
1865-*7  was  connected  with  the  Freedmen’s  com- 
mission. He  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  th- 
“ Church  Union"  in  1869,  and  in  that  year  was  as- 
sociated with  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  establishing 
the  “Christian  Union,"  of  which  he  liecame  man- 
aging editor  in  1870.  He  then  studied  law,  V» 

trraduatod  at  Columbia  law-school  in  1878.  and 
las  since  practised  his  profession  in  New  York  and 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  lie  has  published  “Janie? 
Stanley,"  a prize  Sunday-school  book,  issued  anony- 
mously (Nashville,  Tenn..  1859):  “Com  in  the 
Blade,"  poems  (New  York.  1860);  “Close  Com- 
munion or  Open  Communion  t " (1869) ; and  a prize 
essay  on  “The  Liberty  of  the  Press"  (1876). 

KENNEDY’,  John'  Alexander,  superintendent 
of  police,  b.  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  9 Aug.,  1803:  (Lin 
New  York  city,  20  June.  1873.  His  father  was  • 
native  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  had  been  for 
many  years  a teacher  in  Baltimore.  'The  **«  re- 
ceived a good  education,  and  while  still  voung  re 
moved  to  New  York  city  and  began  business  with 
his  brother.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  a commis- 
sioner of  emigration,  and  in  1854  lie  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  common  council.  Subsequently  he 
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whs  appointed  superintendent  of  Castle  Garden, 
and  did  much  to  protect  emigrants  against 
swindlers.  In  1860  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  Metropolitan  police.  During  the  draft  riots 
he  was  severely  beaten  by  a mob,  while  protecting 
the  office  of  the  provost-marshal  at  Third  avenue 
and  Forty-sixth  street,  on  the  morning  of  14  July, 
1863,  and  never  fully  recovered  from  his  wounds. 
Cpon  returning  to  duty  he  was  appointed  provost- 
marshal  of  New  Y’ork  city,  as  well  as  superintend- 
ent of  police,  and  continued  to  serve  in  t his  double 
rapacity  during  the  civil  war.  Fie  made  many 
enemies  through  his  efforts  to  enforce  the  metro- 
politan excise  Taw.  Fie  resigned  on  11  April,  1870, 
was  president  of  a street-railroad  company  for 
about  two  years,  and  then  held  the  office  of  col- 
lector of  assessments  till  his  death. 

KENNEDY,  John  Pendleton,  author,  b.  in 
Baltimore.  Md.,  25  Oct.,  1795;  d.  in  Newport,  R.  I.. 
18  Aug..  1870.  lie  was  graduated  at  Baltimore 
college  (now  University  of  Maryland)  in  1812,  and 
in  1814  fought  at  Bladensburg  and  North  Point. 
Subsequently  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1810.  He  was  elected  to  the  Maryland 
house  of  delegates  in 
1820, and  re-ehosen  the 
two  years  following. 
In  1823  he  was  appoint- 
ed secretary  of  legation 
to  Chili,  but  withdrew 
his  acceptance  before 
the  mission  sailed.  He 
was  a warm  advocate 
of  the  administration 
of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  wrote  diligently  in 
its  support,  strenuous- 
ly opposing  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery.  He 
also  wrote  a review 
(Baltimore,  1830)  of 
Churchill  C.  Cambre- 
leng’s  report  on  com- 
merce and  navigation,  combating  its  anti-protective 
arguments.  This  was  widely  circulate*!,  and  the 
following  year  Kennedy  was  sent  as  a delegate  to 
the  National  convention  of  the  Friends  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  and  was  one  of  the  committee 
apftfhnted  to  draft  an  address  setting  forth  the 
protectionist  view.  In  1838  he  was  elected  to  con- 
gress, and  in  1840  he  was  one  of  the  electors  on  t he 
Harrison  ticket.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  again 
sent  to  congress,  and  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  commerce,  in  which  capacity  he  drew 
up  a re|M>rt  upon  the  reciprocity  treaties  and  their 
effects  on  the  shipping  interest  of  the  country.  < )n 
President  Tyler’s  abandonment  of  the  Whigs,  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  selected,  at  a meeting  of  the  members 
of  that  pnrtv  in  both  houses  of  congress.  t«>  dnift  a 
"manifesto”  condemning  the  course  of  the  chief 
magistrate.  In  1842  he  was  once  more  returned  to 
congress.  At  the  next  election  he  was  defeated  by 
a small  vote,  but  in  1846  was  elected  to  the  Mary- 
land house  of  delegates,  and  made  speaker,  fn 
1852  Mr.  Kennedy  was  appointed  secretary  of  the. 
navy,  and  it  was  mainly  to  his  efforts  that  the  suc- 
of  Com.  Perry’s  Japan  expedition  and  of  Dr. 
Kane’s  second  arctic  voyage  was  due.  Oil  the 
w-cession  of  Franklin  Pierce  to  the  presidency, 
Mr.  Kennedy  retired  Anally  from  politics.  At  the 
loginning  of  the  civil  war  he  warmly  espoused  the 
national  cause,  and  at  its  close  advocated  the  elec- 
tion of  Gen.  Grant.  After  the  war  he  math*  three 
visits  to  Europe,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  bene- 
fiting his  health,  but  without  success,  as  his  death 


1 occurred  soon  after  his  return.  While  he  was 
abroad  he  became  a friend  of  William  M.  Thack- 
eray. On  one  occasion,  in  Paris,  when  “The  Vir- 
ginians ” was  in  course  of  publication  in  monthly 
numbers  in  London.  Thackeray  spoke  of  his  dis- 
inclination to  supply  the  printer  with  "copy” 
for  the  next  chapter,  and  said,  jestingly,  “ I wish 
you  would  write  one  for  me.”  “ Well,”  said  Ken- 
nedy, “so  1 will,  if  you  will  give  me  the  run  of 
the  story.”  The  result  was  that  Kennedy  wrote 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  second  volume  of  “ The 
Virginians,”  which  accounts  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  descriptions  of  the  local  scenery  about  Cum- 
berland, with  which  Kennedy  was*  familiar,  and 
which  Thackeray  had  never  seen.  During  the  last 
of  his  sojourns  abroad  he  acted,  in  1867,  as  IT.  S. 

! commissioner  to  the  Paris  exhibition.  He  took 
great  interest  in  the  Peabody  institute  in  Balti- 
more. and  the  donor  largely  availed  himself  of 
his  advice  in  its  organisation.  Mr.  Kennedy  also 
bequeathed  to  the  institute  his  library  and  papers. 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  I).  from  Harvard 
in  1803.  In  1818-*l9  he  issued  in  Baltimore,  with 
Peter  II.  (’rust*,  “The  Bed  Book,”  a fortnightly 
satirical  publication.  His  novels  are  “Swallow 
Bam,”  a story  of  rural  life  in  Virginia  (Philadel- 
phia, 18312);  “ Horst’ -Shoe  Robinson,  a Talc  of  the 
Tory  Ascendency”  (1835):  and  “ Rob  of  the  Bowl, 
a Ix’gcnd  of  St..  Inigoes,”  describing  the  province 
of  Maryland  in  the  days  of  the  second  Lord  Bal- 
timore (Philadelphia,  18318).  The  three  were  after- 
ward issued  in  a new  illustrated  edition  (New 
York,  1852).  His  other  works  include:  “An- 
nals of  Quodlibot,”  a political  satin*  (1840),  and 
“ Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  William  Wirt  ” (2  vols., 
Philadelphia,  1849  ; 2d  ed.,  revised,  1850).  By  his 
will  Mr.  Kennedy  provided  for  the  publication  of 
a uniform  edition  of  his  entire  works,  which  has 
since  appeared  (10  vols.,  New  York,  1870).  Among 
his  various  speeches,  reports,  addresses,  etc.,  that 
have  been  printed  are  “ Address  before  the  Balti- 
more Horticultural  Society  ” (1833);  “A  Discourse 
on  the  Life  and  Character  of  William  Wirt  ’’ 
(Baltimore,  18314);  “A  Discourse  at  the  Dedica- 
tion of  Green  Mount  Cemetery”  (1839):  "A  De- 
fence of  the  Whigs”  (1844);  and  “ Discourse  on 
the  Life  and  Character  of  George  Calvert,  the  First 
Lord  Baltimore  ” (Baltimore,  1845).  The  complete 
edition  of  his  works  also  contains  “Mr.  Ambrose’s 
Letters  on  the  Rebellion”  (Near  York.  1865),  and 
“At  Home  and  Abroad,  a Series  of  Essays,  with 
a Journal  in  Kur«>pe  in  18fl7-’H  ” (1872).  See  his 
life  by  Henry  T.  Tuckerman  (New  York,  1871), 
and  “Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Hon.  John  Pen- 
dleton Kennedy,”  delivered  by  Roliort  C.  Win- 
thron,  8 Sept.,  1870. — His  brother.  Anthony,  sena- 
tor, u.  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  21  Dec..  1811,  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Charlestown,  Va.,  in  1821,  re- 
ceived a classical  education,  studied  law,  and  was 
admit  ted  to  the  bar.  He  never  practised  his  pro- 
fession, hut  sulisequently  became  a cotton-grower 
and  manufacturer.  From  1839  till  1843  he  was  a 
inonilierof  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  in  1847  the 
Whig  candidate  for  congress.  In  1850  he  refused 
the  consul-generalship  to  Cuba,  and  in  1851,  after 
inarrving  for  his  second  wife,  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Christopher  Hughes,  removed  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  serving 
from  12  May,  1858.  till  3 March.  1863.  In  the  con- 
vention of  1867  he  took  an  active  part  in  framing 
the  present  constitution  of  Maryland. 

KENNEDY,  Joseph  Camp  Griffith,  statis- 
tician, b.  in  Mendvillc,  Pa.,  1 April,  1813;  d.  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  13  July,  1887.  His  grand- 
father, Samuel,  served  as  a surgeon  on  the  staff 
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of  Gen.  Washington,  lie  was  educated  at  Alio-  KENNEDY,  William,  author,  b.  near  Paisley, 
ghauy  college,  studied  law.  and  before  coining  of  Scotland,  20  Dec..  1709;  d.  near  London,  England, 
age  established  and  edited  the  Crawford,  Pa.,  in  1849.  Before  he  was  twentv-five  he  published 
“Messenger”  and  the  Venango,  Pa..  “ Intelli- j a prose  story  called  “ My  Early  Days"  (London), 
gencer.”  In  1849  he  was  appointed  by  President  ' and  in  1827  followed  it  with  a volume  of  short 
Taylor  secretary  of  a board  to  prepare  a plan  for  ! poems  under  the  title  of  “ Fitful  Fancies.”  which 
Inking  the  seventh  and  future  U.  S.  censuses.  In  j met  with  unusual  success.  He  was  the  personal 
1857  he  was  appointed  by  President  Buchanan  to  j friend  and  literary  partner  of  William  Motherwell, 
complete  the  census  of  1830,  and  in  1839  was  made  and  in  1828-*9  was  associated  with  the  latter  in 
superintendent  of  the  8th  census,  continuing  the  I the  management  of  the  “ Paisley  Magazine.”  in 
work  until  the  failure  of  the  appropriation  in  1868.  I which  many  of  the  poetns  of  the  two  authors  ap- 
In  1850  he  visited  Europe  on  business  that  was  | neared.  Not  proving  a pecuniary  success,  its  pub- 
connected  with  the  census,  with  a special  view  of  | lication  was  soon  aluindoned.  Kennedy's  third 
securing  uniformity  in  the  statistics  of  all  nations,  volume  was  “The  Arrow-  and  the  Rose;  with 
and  also  uniform  cheap  postage.  In  common  with  Other  Poems”  (London.  1880),  and  he  then  settled 
M.  Guizot,  Michael  Chevalier,  and  Herr  Quitelet,  down  to  a literary  life  in  the  English  metropolis, 
the  Prussian  astronomer  royal,  he  was  active  in  When  the  Karl  of  Durham  went  to  Canada,  Ken- 
organizing  the  first  statistical  congress,  which  met  nedy  accompanied  him  as  private  secretary,  and 
at  Brussels  in  1858.  He  was  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  on  the  former’s  return  to  England  received  the 
commissioners  to  the  World’s  Fair  in  London  ap|>ointment  of  British  consul  at  Galveston.  Tex., 
in  1851,  a member  of  the  statistical  congresses  of  where  he  resided  many  years,  going  hack  to  Eng- 
1855  ami  1880,  and  a commissioner  to  the  lamdon  land  in  1847,  and  retiring  on  a pension.  Besides 
exhibition  of  1862.  In  1865-’fl  he  acted  as  exam-  I the  works  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Kennedy  pob- 
iner  of  national  banks  under  the  comptroller  of  I lished  “The  Pise,  Progress,  and  Prospects  of  the 
the  currency.  He  received  a gold  medal  from  King  Republic  of  Texas”  (2  vols.,  I ^ondon.  1841).  and 
Christian  iX.  of  Denmark  for  his  labors  as  a stat-  an  abridgment  of  the  same  entitled  “Texas,  it* 
isticiiui,  and  was  elected  a member  of  different  Geography,  Natural  History,  and  Topography” 
American.  French,  German,  and  Belgian  learned  (New  York,  1844).  Sec  Wilson’s  “ Poets  and  Poet- 
societies.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL  D.  from  ry  of  Scotland  ” (New  York  and  London,  1876). 
Alleghany  college,  and  endowed  that  institution  KENNEDY,  William  Megee,  clergyman,  h. 
with  four  perpetual  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  im>t>ably  in  North  Carolina,  10  Jan..  1773:  d.  in 
disabled  young  soldiers,  or  the  orphans  of  soldiers.  ( Newberry  district,  S.  C.,  22  Feb..  1840.  His  father 
KENNEDY,  Josiali  Forrest,  physician,  b.  in  1 lost  nearly  the  whole  of  his  estate  in  the  Revolu- 
Oak  Grove,  Perry  co..  Pa..  81  Jan.,  1834.  He  was  t ion,  and  the  son’s  early  education  was  limited, 
graduated  at  Dickinson  college  in  1855.  and  subse-  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  church 
quently  at  Jefferson  medical  college,  and  at  the  in  1805,  and  labored  as  circuit  and  stationed 
medical  detriment  of  the  University  of  the  city  preacher,  as  well  as  presiding  elder,  for  more  than 
of  New  York.  He  removed  to  Iowa,  and  was  an  thirty  years.  In  1888  he  became  agent  for  the 
army  surgeon  in  1861,  but  resigned,  and  removed  j Cokesbury,  S.  C.,  school,  and  originated  and  ear- 
in  1870  to  Dos  Moines,  Iowa.  In  1869  he  was  ried  out  a plan  of  contribution  which  secured 
elected  professor  of  obstetrics  in  the  Iowa  state  that  institution  a handsome  endowment.  In  1839 
university,  but  resigned  the  following  year,  and  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy,  but  he  continued  to 
now  occupies  the  same  chair  in  the  Iowa  college  labor  till  his  death,  lie  was  eminent  among  cler- 
of  physicians  and  surgeons  at  Dos  Moines.  He  is  gyrnen  of  the  southern  Methodist  church, 
secretary  of  the  Iowa  state  board  of  health  and  KENNEDY,  William  Nassau,  Canadian  sol- 
of  the  Iowa  state  Iwiard  of  medical  examiners,  dier,  b.  in  Darlington.  Ont.,  27  April.  1839 ; d.  in 
Dr.  Kennedy  is  the  editor  of  the  “Iowa  Health  London,  England,  8 May,  1885.  lu  1870  he  went 
Bulletin,”  and  has  edited  and  compiled  the  third  to  Winnipeg  as  a lieutenant  in  the  expeditionary 
and  fourth  biennial  reports  of  the  state  board  of  ; force  under  Gen.  Garnet  (now  Lord)  Wolseley. 
health  (1883-*5).  He  has  also  contributed  to  pro-  i After  this  force  was  disbanded  he  adopted  Winni- 
fessional  periodical  literature.  | |>eg  as  his  home,  and  in  1872  was  appointed  regis* 

KENNEDY,  Samuel,  clergyman,  b.  in  Scot-  ter  of  deeds  for  the  city  and  county.  In  1878  he 
land  in  1720;  d.  in  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.,  81  Aug.,  i became  a member  of  the  executive  council  of  the 
1787.  He  was  graduated  ut  the  University  of  Ed-  northwest,  and  in  1875-*0  was  elected  chief  inagis- 
inburgh,  came  to  this  country,  and.  after  studying  i trate.  He  organized  and  was  for  several  years 
theology,  was  called  in  1731  to  be  pastor  of  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Winnipeg  field  battery. 
Presbyterian  church  at  Basking  Ridge,  where  he  1 and  in  1888  took  command  of  the  90th  Winnipeg 
remained  until  his  death.  During  n meeting  of  rifles.  When  the  demand  came  for  Canadian  voya- 
the  synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  May,  geurs  to  go  to  Egypt,  Col.  Kennedy  selected  them 
1760.  attention  was  called  to  the  case  of  Rev.  Will-  from  Manitoba,  and  afterward  served  with  them 
iam  McClonachan.  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  throughout  the  entire  Egyptian  cam]>aigii. 
England  in  Philadelphia,  who  had  aroused  enmity  KENNEDY,  William  Moanc.  clergyman,  h.  in 
in  nis  denomination  by  some  display  of  religious  Muncy,  Pa..  3 June.  1822;  d.  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
zeal.  Several  members  of  the  synod,  including  , 80  July,  1861.  He  was  graduated  ut  Western  Re- 
Mr.  Kennedy,  addressed  a letter  lo  the  Archbishop  serve  college  in  1846,  studied  theology,  was  licensed 
of  Canterbury,  asking  him  to  retain  McClenachan  to  preach  in  1848,  and  soon  afterward  ordained 
in  his  pastorate,  which  he  seemed  in  danger  of  ( pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Bucksville, 
losing.  To  this  letter  the  archbishop  paid  no  at-  Ohio.  He  was  called  to  Sandusky  in  1852,  and  in 
tent  ion.  and.  the  affair  soon  becoming  public,  the  1859  took  charge  of  a parish  in  Cincinnati.  Mr. 
missive  found  its  way  into  print  and  was  severely  Kennedy  was  the  author  of  “Messianic  Prophe- 
critieised.  During  the  next  meeting  of  the  synod  eies”  ami  a “ Life  of  Christ  ” (Hudson,  Ohio.  1852; 
it  was  sold  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  with  the  new  ed..  New  York.  1858-’60) ; and  “A  History 
proclamation,  “Eighteen  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the  Plan  of  Union”  and  “Sacred  Analogies." 
tor  a groat.”  Mr.  Kennedy  added  to  his  labors  as  KENNER.  Duncan  F„  planter,  b.  in  New  Or- 
pastor  those  of  teacher  and  medical  practitioner.  leans  in  1813  : d.  there,  3 July,  1887.  He  became 
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♦ wealthy  sugar-planter,  served  for  several  terms  ' 
in  the  Louisiana  legislature,  ami  was  a member  of  ■ 
the  State  constitutional  conventions  of  1845  and 
1852,  presiding  over  the  latter.  He  was  a member  ' 
o!  the  Confederate  congress,  ami  chairman  of  its 
ways  and  means  committee,  and  in  1884  was  sent 
by  Jefferson  Davis  as  special  commissioner  to  i 
England  and  Prance,  to  secure  the  recognition  of  j 
the  southern  Confederacy.  Much  of  his  property 
was  confiscated  on  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  in 
1862,  but  at  his  death  he  was  again  a millionaire. 
He  was  fond  of  horses,  ami  owned  one  of  the 
hugest  stock-farms  in  the  United  States. 

KENNY.  Sir  Edward.  Canadian  statesman,  b. 
in  County  Kerry',  Ireland,  in  1800.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Ireland,  and  came  in  1824  to  Halifax,  . 
N.  S..  where  he  engaged  in  trade.  He  sat  in  the  ; 
legislative  council  of  Nova  Scotia  for  twenty-six 
rears,  and  for  eleven  years  was  its  president.  He 
became  a member  of  tiie  privy  council,  and  in  July, 
1867.  was  appointed  receiver-general  of  Canada, 
which  portfolio  he  held  till  October,  1860,  when  he 
became  president  of  the  privy  council.  He  re- 
tired from  the  cabinet  in  May,  1870,  on  being  ap- 
pointed administrator  of  the  government  of  Nova 
Scotia.  He  was  called  to  the  senate  in  May,  1867, 
resigned  in  1876,  and  was  knighted  in  1870. 

KENRICK,  Francis  Patrick,  R. C. archbishop, 
b.  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  8 Dec..  1797;  d.  in  Haiti-  i 
more,  Md.,  6 July,  1865.  lie  prepared  for  the 
priesthood  in  the  College  of  the  propaganda  at 
Home  in  1815-’21,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  select- 
ed to  direct  the  newly  established  theological  semi-  i 
nan'  at  Bardstown,  | 
Ky.  During  the  i 
jubilee  of  1826-7, 
he  attended  Bishop 
Piaget  in  his  pas- 
toral visitations,  and 
gave  public  confer- 
ences on  religion 
which  led  to  the  po- 
lemical discussions 
in  which  he  was 
frequently  engaged 
during  the  rest  of 
his  life.  In  1829  he 
attended  the  coun- 
cil of  Baltimore  as 
theologian  to  Bish-  | 
op  Piaget,  ami  was 
Hp|M)inted  assistant 
secretary.  He  was  nominated  coadjutor  bishop  of 
Philadelphia  in  1830,  and  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Arath  in  partibu ft  infid elium  on  0 June  at  Bards- 
town by  Bishop  Piaget.  The  administration  of 
the  diocese  of  Philadelphia  required  at  this  time 
great  tact  and  firmness.  The  trustees  of  St.  Mary’s 
church,  which  was  the  bishop’s  cathedral,  refused 
to  recognize  him  as  pastor,  but  he  interdicted  the 
church,  and  the  trustees  finally  submitted  to  his 
authority.  He  then  made  a regulation  that  all 
church  property  in  future  should  Imj  vested  in  the 
bishop.  Tnc  trustees  of  St.  Paul’s  church,  Pitts- 
burg. refused  to  accept  this  regulation,  but  after  a 
bitter  contest  the  bishop  had  his  way.  A large 
number  of  congregations  in  Pennsylvania  were 
without  pastors,  and  to  remedy  t his  evil  he  founded 
the  Theological  seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
in  Philadelphia  in  1838!  During  the  cholera  epi- 
demic of  1832  he  was  active  in  nis  ministrations  } 
to  the  sick.  In  1842  he  introduced  the  Order  of  i 
the  hermits  of  St.  Augustine  into  his  diocese,  and 
helped  them  to  build  the  College  of  St.  Thomas 
At  Villnnova.  During  the  anti-Catholic  riots  of  , 


1844  he  constantly  preached  peace  and  forbear- 
ance, and  patiently  took  measures  to  restore  the 
edifices  that  had  been  destroyed.  He  aided  in 
building  St.  Joseph  s college  in  1851,  and  another 
of  the  sume  name  in  Susquehanna  county.  On  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Eceleson  he  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  Baltimore  in  August,  1851,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope  apostolic  delegate  to  preside 
at  a national  council  of  all  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  United  States  in  Baltimore  in  May, 
1852.  Some  years  afterwurcl  he  was  invested  with 
a “ primacy  of  honor”  over  the  other  archbishops. 
During  his  stay  in  Baltimore  a great,  impulse  was 
given  to  the  erection  of  charitable  and  educational 
institutions,  among  which  were  the  Infant  asylum, 
the  Aged  women’s  home,  St.  Agnes’s  asylum  for 
destitute  sick,  the  School  of  St.  Ijaurenceat  Locust 
point,  and  the  College  of  Loyolu.  He  wqpt  to 
Koine  in  1854  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  that 
resulted  in  the  definition  of  the  dogma  of  the  im- 
maculate conception.  Archbishop  Ken  rick  was  a 
profound  Hebrew  scholar,  and  spoke  the  principal 
modern  languages  fluently.  He  is  considered  the 
ablest  theologian  that  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
in  the  United  States  has  produced,  and  his  theo- 
logical works  have  been  largely  used  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  His  works  are  “ Letters 
of  Omicron  to  Omega”  (1828);  “Four  Sermons 
preached  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bardstown  ’’(Bards- 
town, 1829);  “ Thcologia  Dogmatica”  (4  vols., 
Philadelphia,  1839-‘40;  new  ed.,  8 vols.,  Baltimore, 
1857);  “Theologla  Months”  (3  vols.,  Philadelphia, 
1841-3);  “ Letters  on  the  Primacy  of  the  Holy  See 
and  the  Authority  of  General  Councils.”  in  reply 
to  Bishop  Hopkins  of  Vermont  (1837 ; enlarged 
ed.,  with  the  title  “The  Primacy  of  the  Apostolic 
See  vindicated,”  Baltimore,  1855) ; “ The  Catho- 
lic Doctrine  on  Justification  explained  and  vindi- 
cated’’(Philadelphia,  1841);  “Treatise oil  Baptism” 
(New  York,  1843);  “Vindication  of  the  Catholic 
Church,”  a series  of  letters  in  reply  to  Bishop  John 
H.  Hopkins,  and  “ End  of  Religious  Controversy 
controverted  ” (Baltimore,  1855).  Archbishop 
Kenrick  was  dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  the 
text  of  the  English  Roman  Catholic  Bibles  that 
wore  used  in  the  United  States,  which  had  widely 
departed  from  the  Rheimsand  Douay  translations. 
He  devoted  himself  to  a careful  translation  on  the 
basis  of  the  original  Khemish-Douay  version, 
edited  by  Dr.  Challoner,  with  copious  notes.  This 
includes  “ The  New’  Testament  ” (2  vols..  New 
York,  1849~’51);  “ Psalms,  Books  of  Wisdom  and 
Canticle  of  Canticles”  (Baltimore,  1857);  and  “Job 
and  the  Prophets”  (1859). — His  brother,  Peter 
Richard,  archbishop,  b.  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  17 
Aug..  1806.  was  educated  in  his  native  country, 
anil,  after  finishing  his  theological  course,  was  or- 
dained priest  about  1830.  He  followed  his  brother 
to  the  United  States  in  1833,  and  was  appointed 
assistant  pastor  at  the  cathedral  in  Philadelphia. 
Shortly  afterward  he  also  took  charge  of  the 
“Catholic  Herald,”  and  in  1835  he  became  pastor 
of  the  cathedral  parish.  He  was  then  made  presi- 
dent of  the  diocesan  seminary,  in  which  he  also 
filled  the  chair  of  dogmatic  theology,  and  he  was 
next  raised  to  the  rank  of  vicar-general  of  the 
diocese,  and  accredited  by  Bishop  Brute  as  his 
theologian  to  the  Third  provincial  council  of  Balti- 
more in  1837.  Bishop  Rosati,  of  St,  Louis,  de- 
manded the  appointment  of  a coadjutor  in  1841,  and 
Father  Kenrick  was  chosen  for  the  post.  He  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Drasa  in  partibus  infidelium 
in  Philadelphia  on  30  Nov.,  and  succeeded  Dr. 
Rosati  as  bishop  of  St.  I .on  is,  25  Sept...  1843. 
Bishop  Kenrick  found  his  diocese  in  financial 
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trouble.  and  with  a large  quantity  of  unimproved 
i*v*l  oatwte.  but,  as  the  result  of  his  efforts*,  it  was 
M*m  freed  from  debt.  It  comprised,  when  he  be- 
■Mne  iwwdjutor,  several  states  and  territories,  from 
which  so  many  new  sees  have  l>een  made  that  at 
present  :t  einbra*?es  only  the  eastern  part  of  Mis- 
«mn.  Bishop  Kenriek  gave  a great  imjietus  to 
tile  work  of  building  churches.  He  dehveml  a 
•^ru-s  of  lectures  in  St.  Louis  on  the  doctrines  of 
his  church,  founded  a magazine  called  the  “Catho- 
lic Cabinet.’*  and  established  various  schools.  In 
IS47  St.  I>>uis  was  created  an  archiepisoopal  see 
by  Pius  IX.,  and  Dr.  Kenriek  became  archbishop, 
lii  1858  he  received  large  bequests  that  afterward 
••uablcd  him  to  carry  out  successfully  his  plans  for 
endowing  charitable  and  other  institutions  in  St. 
I amis.  Ihiring  the  civil  war  the  archbishop  de- 
voted his  energies  to  the  relief  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  both  sides.  When,  after  the  war,  a 
constitution  was  adopted  by  the  state  of  Missouri, 
one  of  whoso  articles  required  all  teachers  and  cler- 
gymen to  take  a stringent  oath,  he  fortmde  his 
j>rh>ts  to  do  so,  and  the  oath  was  afterward  de- 
clared unconstitutional.  In  the  Vatican  council 
he  was  one  of  the  ablest  opponents  of  the  dogma 
of  pajial  infallibility  ; but  as  his  objection  was  not 
to  the  truth  but  the  opportuneness  of  this  doc- 
t rine,  he  at  once  accepted  it  when  it  was  defined. 
Archbishop  Kenriek  has  introduced  into  his  diocese 
numerous  religious  orders,  which  have  charge  of 
four  industrial  schools  and  reformatories,  and 
ss  jianH'hiaJ  schools  with  1 7,180  pupils.  The  oeme- 
icrv  of  St.  Ijouia,  laid  out  by  him,  is  one  of  the 
flmM  on  the  continent.  Among  his  works  are 
••  The  Holy  House  of  Loretto,  or  An  Examination 
of  the  Historical  Evidence  of  its  Miraculous  Trans- 
lation " ; and  “ Anglican  Ordinations.” 

KKXSKTT,  John  Frederick,  artist,  b.  in 
rhceJdrc,  ronn.,  22  March,  1816;  d.  in  New  York 
eitv.  Hi  Dee.,  1H72.  He  was  apprenticed  to  his 
uncle,  Alfred  Daggett,  an  engraver  of  bank-note 
vignettes,  and  de- 
voted his  leisure  to 
painting.  In  1840 
he  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  stud- 
ied art  for  five 
years,  sup|*orting 
himself  by  engrav- 
ing. In  the  spring 
of  184*5  he  exhib- 
ited in  the  Royal 
academy,  London, 
his  first  picture,  a 
distant  view  of 
Windsor  castle,  the 
purchase  of  which 
encouraged  him  to 
persevere  in  his  prt>- 
ression.  He  sj>ent 
the  following  two 
umt*  In  Rome,  iminting  views  of  Italian  scenery, 
ftuyurnl  of  which  became  the  property  of  the 
American  art  union.  His  “ View  on  the  Amo” 
anil  "Nhrlne,”  exhibited  at  the  National  academy 
In  New  York  in  1H4H.  established  his  reputation. 
In  |h|H  In*  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  re- 
»iih>l  (ill  his  death.  He  was  elected  an  associate 
in  l m |m,  mill  in  1849  a member  of  the  National 
<m  ad'  ioy  of  design.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  a 
MM  iots-r  of  the  National  art  commission  to  direct 
» oniomenlntlou  of  the  capitol  in  Washington, 
,,i,i I tu  nuperiiiteml  the  works  of  art  that  were 
i.hn  cd  (liens  Mis  pictures  an*  singularly  equal 
|,i  lit,  facile  and  pure  in  feeling,  and  are  popu- 


lar. George  Bancroft  wrote  of  him:  “The  works 
of  his  hands  will  make  John  F.  Kensett  familiar 
to  posterity:  the  loveliness  of  his  character  ami 
his  virtues  live  in  the  memory  and  affection  of  his 
friends.”  His  works  are  chiefly  landscapes,  and 
include  “ Mount  Washington  from  North  ( .'otiway* 
(1840);  “Sketch  of  Mount  Washington”  (1851) ; 
“Franconia  Mountains”  (1853);  “High  Bank  on 
the  Genesee  River”  (1857):  “ Sunset  on  the  Coast** 
(1858):  “Sunset  on  the  Adirondack* "(I860);  “Au- 
tumn Afternoon  on  Lake  George”  (1864),  in  the 
Corcoran  gallery,  Washington;  “Glimpse  of  the 
White  Mountains"  (1867);  “Afternoon  on  Con- 
necticut Shore";  “Noon  on  the  Seashore”;  “Lakr 
Cohesus  ”;  ••  Coast  of  Massachusetts  “ Now  Hamp- 
shire Scenery,”  owned  by  the  Century  club ; “ take 
George  ” ; and  “ NarragansetL"  Thirty-eight  of  his 
paintings  were  presented  to  the  Metropolitan  mu- 
seum of  New  York  by  his  brother  Thomas  in  1873. 
Others  were  sold  in  New  York  in  1887. 

KENT,  Arut ns,  clergyman,  b.  in  Suffield. 
Conn.,  15  Jan.,  1794;  d.  in  Galena,  111..  8 Not., 
1869.  Ho  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1810.  and 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1820.  In  1822- *3  hi- 
st udied  in  Princeton  theological  seminary  and  in 
1825  was  ordained  |>astor  of  a church  in  Lock  port. 
N.  Y.,  which  charge  he  held  till  1828.  He  then 
applied  to  the  Home  missionary  society  for  “# 
place  so  hard  that  no  one  else  would  take  it.”  and 
in  1829  was  sent  to  the  Galena,  111.,  lead-mino. 
where  he  established  a Sablwith-sohool  and  a day- 
school.  He  organized  the  first  Presbyterian  church 
in  Galena  in  1831,  and  was  its  jmstor  till  184*. 
when  he  become  agent  for  the  Home  missionary 
society  in  northern  Illinois,  serving  till  1868.  lie 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Beloit  college  and  of 
Rockford  female  seminary,  and  although  he  had  a 
small  salary  gave  nearly  $7,000  to  the  church. 

KENT,  Edward,  governor  of  Maine,  b.  in  Con- 
cord, N.  II.,  8 Jan.,  1802;  d.  in  Bangor,  Me*.,  19 
May,  1877.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1821.  studied  law.  and  began  to  practise  in  Bangor 
in  1825.  In  1827  he  was  amounted  chief  justice 
of  the  court  of  sessions  for  Penobscot  county,  and 
from  1829  till  1883  he  was  a member  of  the  legis- 
lature. He  was  mayor  of  Bangor  from  1836  till 
1888,  and  governor  of  the  stale  from  1888  till 
1840.  His  election  as  governor  was  the  first  indi- 
cation of  the  defeat  of  the  Democratic  party 
throughout  the  country  in  1840,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
famous  political  song — 

" Have  you  heard  the  news  from  Maine  t” 

In  1848  Gov.  Kent  was  appointed  by  the  legislature 
n commissioner  to  settle  the  Maine  boundary-line 
under  the  Ashburton  treaty.  He  was  a delegate  to 
the  National  Whig  convention  of  1848.  that  norai- 
iiuIihI  Gen.  Zacharv  Taylor  to  the  presidency,  and 
in  1849-’58  was  tT.  S.  consul  at  Rio  Janeiro.  In 
1859  he  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  state 
supreme  court,  and  on  his  retirement  in  1673  he 
was  chosen  president  of  the  constitutional  com- 
mission of  Maine.  Waterville  college  (now  Colby 
university)  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1855. 

KENT;  Edward  Augustus,  I)uke  of.  British 
soldier,  b.  2 Nov.,  1767;  d.  28  Jan.,  1820.  He  vra< 
the  fourth  son  of  King  George  III.,  and  father  of 
Queen  Victoria.  11c  studied  at  GSttingeti  and 
Geneva,  and  entered  the  armv  in  1790.  Three  years 
later  lie  served  under  Sir  Charles  Grey  in  the  at- 
tack on  the  French  West  India  islands,  and  in  com- 
pliment to  him  the  name  of  Fort  Royal  in  Marti- 
nique was  changed  to  Fort  Edward.  In  1796  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  created 
Duke  or  Kent  and  Strathearne  and  Earl  of  Dublin, 
with  a seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  was  appointed 
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commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  North 
America.  The  island  of  St.  John  changed  its  name 
in  his  honor  to  Prince  Edward  island.  In  180*2  he 
became  governor  of  Gibraltar;  but  his  rigid  dis-  j 
cipline  produced  a mutiny,  and  he  was  recalled.  | 
On  20  May,  1818.  he  married  the  Princess  Maria  , 
Louisa  Victoria,  widow  of  the  Prince  of  Leiningen, 
and  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg.  Queen 
Victoria  was  the  only  child  of  this  union. 

KENT,  James,  jurist,  b.  in  Putnam  county, 
N.  Y.,  31  July,  1763;  d.  in  New  York  city,  12 
Deo.,  1847.  His  grandfather,  Elisha,  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1729,  became  the  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Philippi,  N.  Y„  in  1740, 
and  died  there  in  1770,  and  his  father.  Moss,  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in 
17.72,  became  u lawyer, 
was  surrogate  of  Hens, 
selaer  county,  and 
died  in  1794.  James 
was  graduated  at  Yale 
in  Ii81.  where  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
society  in  1 780,  studied 
law  with  Egbert  Ben- 
son, was  admitted  to 
practice  as  an  attor- 
ney in  1785  and  as  a 
counsellor  in  1787,  and 
settled  in 
sie,  N.  Y 

been  attracted  to  the 
study  of  the  law  by 
reading  Blackstone  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  limited  classical  acquirements 
obtained  at  college,  he  adopted  at  the  beginning 
of  his  professional  life  a plan  of  daily  study, 
which  he  followed  until  he  was  elevated  to  the 
supreme  bench.  Rising  early  in  the  morning,  he 
devoted  two  hours  to  Latin  and  two  to  Greek 
before  breakfast.  After  the  conclusion  of  his  la- 
bors for  the  day  he  was  accustomed  to  read  French 
works  for  two  hours,  and,  when  not  socially  en- 
gaged. devoted  his  evenings  to  English  writers. 
He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1790 and  1792, 
but  was  defeated  as  the  Federalist  candidate  for  con- 
gress in  1793.  He  had  already  achieved  a high 
reputation  for  legal  learning,  and  on  removing  to 
New  York  city  was  appe tinted  professor  of  law  at 
Columbia  college,  which  jx>st  he  held  till  1798. 
His  attention  was  called  to  the  writers  on  civil  law 
of  continental  Europe  by  Alexander  Hamilton, 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  during  the  strug- 
gle over  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  constitution 
in  New  York  state.  Reading  the  works  of  Pothier, 
Etnerigon,  and  other  French  jurists,  he  became 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  civil  law.  He 
began  his  lectures  in  November.  1794.  The  *•  In- 
troductory'* wfas  published  by  the  trustees  of  the  i 
college,  and  three  preliminary  dissertations,  dis-  I 
cussing  the  constitutional  history  of  the  United  I 
States  and  important  principles  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, were  issued  by  him  in  a volume  <1797).  In 
1796  Gov.  Jay,  whose  friendship  he  had  won  when 
a member  of  the  legislature  by  his  course  during 
the  election  dispate  in  1792  between  Jay  and 
George  Clinton,  appointed  him  one  of  the  two 
masters  in  chancery,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
returned  to  the  legislature  from  New  York  city. 

In  an  anniversary  address  before  the  State  society 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  manu- 
factures in  1796,  he  displayed  an  enlightened  ap- 
preciation of  the  material  needs  and  capabilities  of 
the  country.  In  1797  he  was  appointed  recorder 


| of  New  York  city,  an  officer  at  that  time  exercis- 
ing civil  jurisdiction,  and  Gov.  Jay  nominated 
him  in  1798  as  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
court.  On  becoming  a judge  he  returned  to 
Ponghkeepeie,  but  in  1798  removed  to  Albany, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  while  ho  was  on  the 
bench.  In  1802  ho  was  joint  editor  of  a collection 
of  the  **  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  New 
York.”  On  2 July.  1804.  he  became  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  court.  He  originated  the  custom 
of  presenting  a written  argumentative  opinion, 
wit n the  citation  of  legal  authorities,  in  all  cases 
of  importance.  The  law  was  at  that  time  in  an 
inchoate  condition,  and  the  courts  depended  for 
precedents  on  English  decisions,  and  followed  the 
procedure  of  the  English  tribunals.  Judge  Kent 
applied  himself  to  the  task  of  determining  the  un- 
settled principles  of  the  law.  In  defining  the 
limitations  of  the  English  common  law  as  appli- 
cable to  the  United  States,  in  the  interpretation  of 
constitutional  provisions  and  the  construction  of 
recent  statutes,  in  settling  the  forms  of  judicial 
procedure  and  tho  principles  of  practice,  and  in 
evolving  principles  of  commercial  law  to  fit  the 
changing  conditions  of  commerce  and  production 
and  the  needs  of  a young  and  growing  nation,  ho 
did  as  much  as  any  other  jurist  to  give  shape  and 
direction  to  the  evolution  of  American  jurispru- 
dence. To  cpiestions  of  commercial  ami  maritime 
law  and  the  interpretation  of  contract  obligations 
he  brought  the  light  of  his  reading  of  the  civil  law 
and  its  commentators.  His  written  opinions  con- 
tain the  results  of  exhaustive  researches  on  every 
mooted  point.  His  decisions  are  fully  recorded  in 
the  “ Reports  ” of  George  Caines  (New  York,  1813), 
and  William  Johnson’s  “ Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Su- 
premo Court  and  Court  of  Errors  of  New  York  from 
1806  to  1828.”  On  25  Feb.,  1814,  he  was  appointed 
chancellor  of  New  York.  The  court  of  chancery  pre- 
vious to  his  accession  had  been  shunned  by  lawyers 
and  litigants  on  account  of  its  dilatory  proceedings 
and  circuitous  and  expensive  forms  of  practice. 
Chancellor  Kent  enlarged  and  improved  the  court, 
and  by  expounding  and  applying  the  doctrines  of 
chancery,  which  before  had  not  been  adequately 
administered,  laid  the  foundations  of  equity  juris- 
prudence in  the  United  States.  His  chancery  de- 
cisions are  given  in  Johnson’s  “Reports  of  Cases 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  New  York  from  1814 
to  1823.”  At  the  age  of  sixty,  though  possessed 
of  the  fullest  degree  of  physical  and  mental  vigor, 
he  wax  retired  in  conformity  with  a statute  that 
was  afterward  repealed.  As  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  and  as  chancellor  he  had  important  legisla- 
tive as  well  as  judicial  duties  to  perform.  The 
higher  judiciary  constituted  with  the  governor  a 
council  of  revision,  possessing  a qualified  veto  on 
acts  of  the  legislature,  until  the  council  was  alx>I- 
ished.  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  judges,  by  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1822.  lie  was  active 
and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  these  political  func- 
tions. In  the  discussions  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention he  took  an  active  part,  opposing  without 
success  the  extension  of  the  electoral  franchise  and 
other  democratic  innovations,  but  succeeding  in 
the  prevention  of  the  proposed  abolition  of  th»* 

I court  of  chancer)'.  His  name  was  warmly  urged 
I by  William  Wirt,  then  attorney-general,  for  an  ap- 
1 point ment  to  a vacancy  in  the  U.  S.  supreme  court, 
but  President  Monroe  had  already  selected  Smith 
Thompson.  Returning  to  New  York  city,  he  re- 
sumed the  professorship  of  law  in  Columbia  col- 
lege. A “Summary  of  the  First  Ten  Ix*ctures ” 

I was  published  in  1824.  The  courses  of  lectures 
I delivered  to  the  classes  during  two  years  were  era- 
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bodied  in  his  “Commentaries  on  American  Law” 
(4  vols.,  New  York,  1820- ’30),  which  embraces  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  Federal  I'nion,  the  common 
and  statutory  laws  of  the  individual  states,  and 
the  leading  principles  of  international  law.  It  has 
since  sen' « I as  the  standard  general  treatise  on 
law  in  the  United  States.  Retiring  from  the  ac- 
tive  duties  of  his  professorship  in  1825,  he  gave  his 
attention  to  revising  and  elnUirating  his  work,  ' 
and  to  chamber  practice  and  the  decision  of  legal  f 
controversies  that  were  submitted  to  his  judgment. 
In  18*28  he  delivered  an  anniversary  address  before  1 
the  New  York  historical  society,  of  which  he  had  | 
been  chosen  president,  and  in  i881  one  before  the  1 
Phi  Beta  Kapna  society  at  Yale  college.  A sec- 
ond edition  of  the  “Commentaries.’*  with  many 
changes  and  additions,  appeared  in  1883.  The 
sixth  edition,  which  was  t no  last  one  revised  by 
the  author,  appeared  shortly  before  his  death. 
Part  of  the  “ Commentaries was  republished  in 
Edinburgh  under  the  title  of  “ A Treatise  on  Com- 
mercial and  Maritime  Law”  (1837).  J.  Eastman 
Johnson  published  an  “Analytical  Abridgment  of 
Kent’s  Commentaries’*  (New  York.  1840).  The 
seventh  (185*2).  eighth  (185-1),  ninth  (Boston,  1858). 
and  tenth  (1800)  editions  of  the  “Commentaries” 
were  edited  by  William  Kent  and  his  friend  Dor- 
man B.  Eaton,  the  eleventh  edition  (Boston.  1800) 
by  George  F.  Comstock,  the  twelfth  (1873)  by 
Oliver  W.  Holmes,  Jr.,  the  thirteenth  by  Charles  j 
M.  Barnes  (1884).  This  work,  which  was  desig- 
nated by  Judge  Story  as  the  first  judicial  classic 
of  the  United  .States,  is  as  lurid,  terse,  and  pure 
in  style  as  the  “Commentaries”  of  Blackstone, 
and  resembles  them  in  logical  exactness  of  expres- 
sion and  cogency  of  reasoning;  yet  in  breadth  of 
scholarship  and  copiousness  of  learning  the  A men-  , 
can  jurist  was  superior  to  his  English  predecessor,  | 
drawing  illustrations,  parallels,  and  armiments 
from  the  Roman  law  and  the  jurisprudence  of 
continental  nations,  and  discussing  subjects  which 
Blackstone  was  unable  from  lack  of  knowledge 
to  include  in  his  work,  such  as  commercial  and 
maritime  law,  the  law  of  nations,  and  equity  1 
jurisprudence.  In  1830  Judge  Kent  prepared  and  j 
published  at  the  instance  of  the  common  council 
of  the  city  a compendious  treatise  “On  the  Char- 
ter of  the  City  of  New  York  and  on  the  Powers  of  i 
the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  other  Municipal  offi- 
cers " (reissued  in  1850).  Tin*  same  year  he  de- 
livered an  address  before  the  New  York  Iwr  asso- 
ciation. In  1840  he  prepared  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Mercantile  library  association  of  New  York  a 
44 Course  of  Reading.”  which,  with  additions  and 


van!.  Resigning  in  1847,  he  returned  to  New  York, 
where  he  was  frequently  employed  as  a referee. 

KENT.  Joseph,  governor  of  Maryland,  b.  in 
Calvert  co..  Mil.,  14  Jan.,  1779:  d.  near  Bladena- 
burg.  Md.,  *24  Nov.,  1837.  lie  was  educated  ns  a 
physician,  but  combined  farming  with  his  practice, 
first  in  Calvert  county,  and  after  1800  in  Prince 
George  county.  Md.  He  was  elected  to  congress  as 
a Federalist,  serving  from  1811  till  1815,  and  again 
from  1819  till  18*20.  when  he  became  governor  of 
Maryland.  He  held  this  office  till  1829,  and  was 
U.  senator  from  1838  till  1837. 

KENTON,  Hintou,  pioneer,  b.  in  Fauquier 
county,  Va..  3 April,  1755;  d.  in  I^ogau  county, 
Ohio.  29  April.  1836.  He  was  «>f  obscure  parent- 
age, his  father  was  Irish  ami  his  mother  Scotch, 
and  owing  to  their  poverty  his  education  was  neg- 
lected. At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  an  affray 
with  William  Veacn. 
arising  from  a love- 
affair.  and  believing 
that  he  had  killed  his 
adversary  he  fled  be- 
yond t he  Alleghanies. 
where  he  changed  his 
name  for  a while  to 
Simon  Butler.  Here 
he  formed  friend- 
ship with  trailers 
and  hunters,  among 
whom  were  Simon 
Girty  and  George 
Yeager,  who  gave 
him  descriptions  of 
the  “ cane  - land.” 
called  by  the  Indians 
“ Kaintuckee.”  He  spent  the  winter  of  1773-’4  on 
BigSandv  river  with  a hunting-party,  but  retreated 
to  Fort  Ditt  when  the  troubles  wiih  the  Indians 
arose.  He  volunteered  and  was  engaged  as  a spy  in 
the  expedition  of  Lord  Ihinmore.  British  governor 
of  Virginia,  against  the  Indians,  displaying  remark- 
able courage,  sagacity,  and  endurance1  throughout 
t he  campaign.  He  performed  many  daring  feats a<* 
the  friend  and  companion  of  Daniel  Boone,  whose 
life  he  saved  in  a conflict  with  the  Indians.  He 
ranged  the  country  as  a spy  till  1778,  when  he  joined 
Gen.  George  Rogers  (’lark  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio, 
and  was  with  him  at  the  surprise  of  Knskaskia.  He 
was  soon  captured  by  the  Indiaus  and  saved  from 
death  at  their  hands  by  Simon  Girty.  notwith- 
standing whose  influence  he  was  again  condemned 
to  the  stake.  Logan,  the  Mingo  chief,  prevailed 
upon  Drover.  a Canadian  trader,  to  obtain  Kenton 


changes  made  by  Charles  King,  was  republished 
by  Henry  A.  Oakley  in  1853.  After  his  death  eu- 
logistic orations  were  pronounced  at  a meeting  of 
the  bar  of  New  York  r>v  Ogden  Hoffman.  Benja- 
min F.  Butler,  and  others.  See  a “ Discourse  on 
the  Life,  Character,  and  Public  Services  of  James 
Kent,”  by  Judge  John  Duer  (New  York,  1848).— 
llis  brother,  Moss,  b.  in  Rensselaer  countv,  N.  V.. 
studied  law,  and  began  practice  in  Le  Raysville. 
Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.  He  was  a member  of  the  state 
legislature  in  1807  ami  1810,  and  was  elected  to 
congress  as  a Federalist,  and  re-elected  for  the 
following  term,  serving  from  24  May.  1813.  to  3 
March.  1817.  He  was  subsequent  I v register  of  the 
New  York  court  of  chancery.— William,  jurist, 
the  son  of  James,  b.  in  1802 : d.  in  Fishkill.  N.  Y„ 
4 Jan.,  1801,  studied  law.  and  practised  with  suc- 
cess in  New  York  city.  Gov.  Seward  np|»ointcd 
him  a judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  New  York,  but 
after  serving  some  years  he  resigned  in  1840  in 
order  to  accept  the  professorship  of  law  in  Har- 


from  the  Indians,  and  he  was  taken  as  a prisoner 
of  war  to  the  British  commander  at  Detroit,  where 
he  worked  for  the  garrison  on  half  pay  till  hr  was 
aided  by  a trailer's  wife  to  escape  in  July.  1779. 
During  the  invasion  of  Kentucky  by  the  British 
and  Indians  in  that  year,  he  led  a company  from 
Harrod’s  Station,  anil  aided  in  driving  out  the  in- 
vaders. In  1782  he  again  commanded  a company  un- 
der Gen.  Clark.  On  learning  that  the  man  he  sup- 
posed  he  had  killed  was  yet  alive  he  went  to  Vir- 
ginia in  178*2,  hut  soon  returned  with  his  father's 
family  to  Kentucky,  and  in  1784  sett  ltd  at  his  old 
camp  near  Maysville.  He  commanded  a battalion 
of  Kentucky  volunteers  n>  major  under  Gen. 
Anthony  Wayne  in  1798-*4.  became  brigadier- 
general  of  Ohio  militia  in  1895,  and  fought  at  the 
Iwttle  of  the  Thames  in  1813.  He  was  reduced  to 
great  poverty,  for  the  immense  tracts  of  land 
which  lie  posse>sed  were  lost  through  the  invasion 
of  settlers  and  his  ignorance  of  law.  In  18*24  he 
upland  in  Frankfort  in  tattered  garments  to 
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petition  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  to  release  the  | 
claim  of  the  state  upon  some  mountain  Inml  owned  j 
by  him.  His  ap(>earHnce  excited  ridicule,  hut,  on 
being  recognized  by  Gen.  Thomas  Fletcher,  he  was  ! 
taken  to  the  capital,  seated  in  the  siwaker’s  chair,  ! 
and  introduced  to  a large  assembly  as  the  sec-  | 
ond  great  adventurer  of  the  west,  llis  lauds  were 
released  and  a (tension  of  $240  was  procured  for  I 
him  from  congress.  He  died  near  the  spot  where,  I 
fifty-eight  years  previous,  he  had  escaped  death  at  1 
the’  hands  of  the  Indians.  Kenton  county,  Ky.,  1 
was  named  in  his  honor. 

KENYON,  James  Benjamin,  i»oot.  h.  in  Frank-  , 
fort.  Herkimer  ca,  N.  Y..  20  April,  1858.  lie  was 
educated  at  llungcrford  collegiate  institute.  Adams.  i 
N.  Y.,  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  j 
Episeo|**l  church  in  1878.  He  is  at  present  (1887)  | 
pastor  of  the  Arsenal  street  M.  E.  church  in  Water- 
town,  X.  Y.  He  has  contributed  to  (tcriodicals, 
and  is  the  aut  hor  of  “ The  Fallen,  and  Other  Poems  " , 
< Utica,  1876);  *•  Out  of  the  Shadows  "(Philadelphia. 
1880) ; *•  Songs  in  All  Seasons  *’  (Boston.  1885) : and 
•*  In  Realms  of  Gold  ” (New  York,  1887). 

KENYON,  William  Asbury,  poet,  b.  in  Ging- 
ham, Mass.,  *22  Aug.,  1817;  d.  there,  25  Jan..  1802.  i 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Wilder,  but  for  some  un- 
known reason  changed  his  name.  He  was  a jour-  ' 
nevmnn  tailor  by  trade,  but  taught  for  a time  in 
Illinois,  and  travelled  widely  in  the  Mississippi 
valley.  His  |H>enis  were  suggested  by  praine  I 
scenes,  and  satirize  backwoods  customs  M with  more 
truth  than  poetry."  These  were  included  in  “ Mis-  1 
eellaneous  Poems,  to  which  arc  added  Writings  in  , 
Prose  on  Various  .Subjects"  (Chicago.  1845). 

KEOGH.  James,  clergyman,  b.  in  Ennescorthy, 
Countv  Wexford,  Ireland.  4 Feb,,  1834;  d.  in  Pitts-  ! 
burg.  Pa,  10  July,  1870.  He  caine  to  the  United 
States  with  his  parents  in  1841.  and  settled  at  Pitts-  ■ 
burg.  Pa.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  to  study  in  the 
College  of  the  propaganda,  where,  in  1851,  he 
was  awurded  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
and  the  gold  medal  of  the  faculty  for  his  sue-  ' 
cussful  defence  of  120  projxisitions  in  natural 
theology.  In  1855  he  defended  317  theses  from  , 
ecclesiastical  history  and  dogmatic  theology,  and  j 
was  awarded  tlie  degree  of  I).  I>.  and  a gold  medal.  I 
although  he  was  not  eighteen  years  old.  lie  was  j 
ordained  priest,  5 Aug.,  1850,  and  soon  afterward  l 
returned  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  as- 
signed the  chaplaincy  of  St.  Xavier’s  academy  and  I 
the  care  of  the  congregation  at  Iatrota,  where  he 
finished  a church,  lie  was  apisiiuted  professor  of 
dogmatic  theology  in  the  diocesan  seminary  of 
Glen  wood  in  1857,  and  in  1803  liecame  its  presi- 
dent and  also  editor  of  the  “ Pittsburg  Catholic." 
In  1804  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
made  professor  of  dogmatic  theology,  Hebrew, 
Sacred  Scripture,  and  rubrics,  in  the  seminary  of 
St.  Charles  Borroineo.  He  actel  as  secretary  to 
the  second  plenary  council  of  Baltimore  in  Octo- 
her.  1806.  and  in  the  same  year  became  editor  of 
the  '‘Catholic  Standard,"  which  post,  with  his  pro- 
fessorship, he  held  till  1808.  He  then  returned  to  j 
Pittsburg  on  account  of  failing  health.  He  con*  j 
tri bated  various  articles  to  the  “Catholic  World," 
including  those  on  “The  Council  of  IVcnt ” and  | 
“The  Greek  Schism,”  and  delivered  lectures,  sev-  ; 
eral  of  which  have  been  published. 

KEOKUK  (The  Watchful  Fox),  chief  of  the  | 
united  Sacs  and  Foxes.  I>.  on  Rock  river.  111.,  about  ! 
1780;  d.  in  Kansas  in  Juno,  1848.  He  was  by  birth  1 


exercise  of  remarkable  bravery  and  eloouenee,  as 
shown  in  numerous  tartaric  adventures  of  which  he 
was  the  hero,  and 
ever  afterward 
he  was  regarded 
as  in  many  re- 
spects the  fore- 
most brave  in 
the  confederacy. 

His  particular 
privilege,  from  an 
early  age,  as  the 
result  of  one  of 
his  enterprises, 
was  always  to  ap- 
war  on  horse- 
oack  in  times  of 
trital  ceremony, 
whether  or  not 
his  companions 
were  mounted. 

He  was  stout, 
graceful,  and 
commanding  in 
figure,  had  fine 
features,  and  an 
intelligent  expression,  and  excelled  in  athletic 
sports.  His  power  of  oratory  was  of  a high  order, 
and  remarkable  stories  am  told  of  his  capacity  to 
sway  the  sentiments  of  a council.  On  several’ oc- 
casions he  carried  with  him  the  votes  of  a consid- 
erable assemblage  of  his  tribe,  when  every  mem  tar 
but  himself  before  his  speech  had  been  firm  I v de- 
termined to  the  contrary.  At  on©  time,  in  May. 
1832,  he  broke  in  upon  a war-dance  that  his  band 
was  holding  preparatory  to  uniting  with  Black 
Hawk  against  the  whites,  and  convinced  the  war- 
riors in  the  heat  of  their  fury  that  the  act.  would  ta 
suicidal  and  must  not  ta  undertaken.  Keokuk  al- 
ways enacted,  for  policy’s  sake,  the  part  of  an  ar- 
dent friend  of  the  whites.  In  1832,  when  Black 
Hawk  (a.  v.)  took  up  arms  against  the  Americans, 
and  solicited  general  cooperation,  the  energy  of 
Keokuk  alone  succeeded  in  keeping  the  majority 
of  the  band  on  the  side  of  peace,  and  h«3  lost  no 
opportunity  to  induce  Black  Hawk  to  withdraw 
from  his  position  Indore  it  was  too  late.  When,  in 
August,  1H83,  Black  Ilawk  returned  from  his  visit 
as  a captive  to  Washington  and  the  east,  he  was 
formally  delivered  by  the  U.  S.  authorities  to  the 
custody  of  Keokuk,  who,  by  the  Rock  Island  treaty 
of  September,  1832,  had  lxvn  olficiallv  recognized 
as  the  principal  chief  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  In 
1837  Keokuk,  with  several  village  chiefs  of  his 
nation,  visited  Washington,  where  a peace  was  ar- 
ranged between  his  people  and  their  old-time  ad- 
versaries. the  Sioux.  They  also  made  visits  to 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Cincinnati,  where  Keokuk 
attracted  much  attention  by  his  uniformly  excel- 
lent speeches.  Black  Hawk  was  with  the  party,  as 
Keokuk  feared  to  leave  the  scheming  old  man  at 
home  during  his  own  absence.  Keokuk’s  town 
during  the  Black  Hawk  war  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
rapids,  near  the  mouth  of  Des  Moines  river,  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Keokuk,  which  was 
named  in  his  honor.  The  treaty  of  18;t2  gave  him 
a reservation  of  forty  miles  square  on  Iowa  river, 
to  which  he  soon  afterward  removed.  In  1845  he 
made  his  final  move  to  Kansas,  where  three  years 
later  he  fell  a victim  to  poison,  administered  bv  a 
member  of  the  Blaek  Hawk  band.  Between  this 


a Sac,  and,  although  not  an  hereditary  chief,  rose  to  ' band  ami  his  own  there  had  existed  a deadly  feud, 
that  post  bv  force  of  talent.  He  was  admitted  to  KEPPEI*,  George.  3d  Karl  of  Albemarle.  Brit- 
tle councils  of  his  nation  during  the  period  of  ish  soldier,  b.  in  London,  3 April.  1724;  d.  13  Oct*, 
the  war  of  181*2  with  Great  Britain  because  of  the  1772.  lie  entered  the  army  very  young,  and  in 
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1745  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  I>nke  of  Cumberland.  In  1762  he 
was  made  lieutenant-general  and  given  command 
of  the  army  of  14,000  men  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Pocock,  took  the  city 
of  Havana  on  4 Aug.,  1702.  He  was  subsequently 
governor  of  the  city,  and  returned  to  England 
with  a large  fortune.  He  was  great-grandfather  of 
William  CouttsKeppel,  Viscount  Burv.  (Sec  Bray.) 

KER,  Henry,  traveller,  b.  in  Boston.  Maas., 
alsmt  1785.  At  an  early  age  he  removed  with  his 
father  to  London,  and  was  educated  at  West  min- 
ster school  for  u mercantile  life.  Being  fond  of 
adventure,  he  left  England  on  25  April,  1808,  and 
after  travelling  through  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and  Mississippi,  he  went  to  Jamaica. 
W.  I„  but  returned  to  New  Orleans,  and  sailed  up 
Red  river,  where  he  found  a tribe  of  Indians,  the 
Mnacedeus,  from  whose  language  and  customs  he 
inferred  that  they  were  descended  from  Madoc,  a 
Welsh  prince,  lver  remained  among  these  Indians 
for  some  time  and  discovered  a plat  ina-mine,  for 
which  he  was  condemned  to  death,  but  was  rescued 
by  the  daughter  of  a chief.  He  subsequently  trav- 
elled through  Mexico,  Florida,  and  the  Gulf  states, 
returning  to  England  by  way  of  New  York.  He 
published  '‘Travels  through  the  United  States  and  1 
Mexico  in  1808-’16n  (Elizabethtown,  N.  J„  1816). 

KtRATRY,  Charles  Albert,  Chevalier  de 
(kav'-mh  -tre),  French  soldier,  b.  in  Dinan  in  1753 : 
d.  in  Nantes  in  1764.  lie  was  sent  to  this  country  by 
Beaumarchais  in  1776,  and  served  during  the  war 
of  independence  in  1776- ’851,  l>eing  wounded  at 
Brandywine  and  at  Yorktown.  Congress  bre vetted 
him  colonel  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  he  was 
mode  a member  of  the  Society  of  t lie  Cincinnati. 
In  1785  he  was  appointed  major  of  the  Port  au 
Prince  regiment  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  was  con- 
spicuous among  the  members  of  the  council  who 
urged  Governor  Blanchelande  to  disoliey  the  orders 
of  the  home  government  and  to  refuse  to  the 
negroes  the  benefit  of  the  clement  laws  that  had 
been  voted  by  the  constituent  assembly  in  1790. 
He  was  instrumental  in  bringing  alnnit  by  his  in- 
tolerance the  rebellion  of  1761,  and  was  left  for 
dead  during  the  massacres ; but,  having  recovered, 
he  organized  a company  of  volunteers  and  made 
terrible  havoc  among  the  negroes.  Going  to 
Louisiana  in  1763,  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
Spanish  government,  and  comninmM  for  some 
time  the  artillery  of  the  colony;  but  his  hatred  of 
the  blacks  and  the  cruelties  to  which  he  resorted  i 
caused  his  resignation  in  1763.  On  his  arrival  in 
France  he  was  arrested,  and  after  a mock  trial 
condemned  to  death  and  executed.  He  published 
“La  colonic  Fran<;aise  de  Saint  Domingue;  ses 
ressources,  commerce,  industrie;  de  la  population  • 
creole  et  des  negrps  " (Paris,  1760). 

KERATRY,  Emile  de.  French  soldier,  b.  in 
Paris,  France,  20  March,  1832.  His  father,  Au- 
guste llilarion  de  Kcratrv.  was  made  a peer  by 
Louis  Philippe  in  1837.  The  son  entered  the  army  j 
as  a volunteer.  30  Sept,  1854.  serving  in  Africa 
•luring  the  Crimean  war.  and  subsequently  in  the  ] 
Mexican  campaign  of  l863-’5,  after  which  lie  pub- 
lished articles  denouncing  the  frauds  and  imiiolicy 
of  imj»erial  intervention  in  that  country,  lie  re- 
tired from  the  army  in  I860,  ami  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  polities  and  literature.  In  1866-’70  he 
was  prominent  in  the  corns  legislatif  as  an  active 
opponent  of  Napoleon,  although  he  approved  of 
the  war  against  Prussia.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution  in  1870,  he  was  prefect  of  tadice  in  . 
Paris,  and  as  general  of  division  under  uambetta  | 
organized  nearly  fifty  battalions  in  Brittany.  He  | 


was  prefect  at  Toulouse  and  Marseilles  under  the 
Thiers  government  of  1871 -‘2.  lie  has  l>een  con- 
nected with  various  periodicals,  a newspaper  en- 
titled “ Le  Soir,"  and  has  published  several  plays 
and  miscellaneous  writings,  many  of  which  relate 
to  the  Mexican  expedition,  and  is  now  ( 1887)  al»out 
to  issue  a volume  entitled  “A  trovers  le  passe." 

KERCKHOVE,  Lorenz  Wcnceslw  (kair-ko- 
veh),  Dutch  naturalist,  b.  in  Bois  le  Due  in  1785: 
d.  in  Amsterdam  in  1836.  He  studied  in  Rotter- 
dam, and  early  showed  a fondness  for  the  natural 
sciences.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  joined  on  uncle 
who  was  established  in  business  in  New  York ; but 
having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Alexander  von 
Ilumltoldt  during  his  sojourn  in  the  United  States 
in  1802.  he  gave  up  business  and  went  to  Central 
America.  He  had  resolved  to  follow  the  steps  of 
the  German  naturalist,  and  like  him  write  an 
account  of  his  travels,  but  after  visiting  the  West 
Indies,  Central  America,  Ixmisiana,  Mexico,  and 
Guiana,  during  1804-"9,  his  health  declined  and  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  his  native  land.  For 
several  years  he  was  professor  of  natural  history  in 
the  University  of  Ix^yden,  but  resigned  in  182i  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  science,  and,  settling 
in  Amsterdam,  published  many  works,  including 
“ Reiwii  durch  Culna,  Porto  Rico.  Ixuiisiana, 
Nueva  Kspafia  und  Guiana  "(2  vols,,  Leyden,  1817): 
“Historia  ecclesiastic*  et  Universalis  Guiana*" 
(Amsterdam,  1825);  “ Die  Kriege  von  1814-1821  in 
Mexico”  (Leyden,  1833);  “Surinam  in  Bildem 
und  Skixzen  (Amsterdam,  1835):  and  **  Historia 
plantaruin  circa  Havana  sponte  crescentium ’* 
(3  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1839). 

KERFOOT.  John  Barrett.  P.  E.  bishop,  b.  in 
Dublin,  Ireland.  1 March,  1816;  d.  in  Meyersdale. 
Pa.,  10  July,  1881.  He  was  brought  to  I*ancast<T. 
Pa.,  by  his  father  in 
1819.  and  at  an  early 
age  entered  a Sun- 
day*sch<»ol  that  had  \ 

been  opened  by  the  I *"t±- 

Rev. William  A.'Muh- 
lenberg,  for  whom  he 

formed  an  attach-  Mfv  /f 

ment  that  lasted  ' i 

through  life.  Young 
Kerfimt  followed 
Mr.  Muhlenberg  to 
Flushing,  ami  was 
his  pupil  there  and 
at  College  Point.  On 
his  twenty.flrst  birth- 
day he  was  ordained  jf  . / ^ 

to  the  Protestant  /7%'  / 

Episcopal  ministry  &/ 

by  Bishon  Ondcr- 

donk,  of  New  York.  On  the  establishment  of  St. 
James’s  hall  in  Maryland.  Mr.  Kerfoot  was  put  in 
charge,  and  he  continued  there,  at  the  head  of  the 
school  and  afterward  of  the  College  of  St.  James, 
from  1842  till  1864.  The  civil  war  had  a disastrous 
effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the  institution.  Most 
of  the  students  were  from  the  southern  states, 
while  the  sympathy  of  the  rector  was  strongly  with 
the  supportersof  the  Union.  In  the  midst  of  much 
trouble  and  anxiety,  the  work  of  the  college  was 
continued  until  in  August,  1864.  when  the  buildings 
were  occupied  by  Confederate  soldiers.  Dr.  Kerfoot 
was  put  under  arrest,  but  released  on  condition 
that  he  should  secure  the  surrender  of  Dr.  Boyd 
who  had  been,  it  was  claimed,  unjustly  held  a pris- 
oner by  the  Federal  authorities.  This  was  aecotn* 
plished.  and  in  September  Dr.  Kerfoot  entered  on 
the  duties  of  the  presidency  of  Trinity  college,  to 
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which  he  had  been  elected  a short  time  before.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  a deputy  to  the  general 
convention  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  took  an 
influential  part  in  the  deliberations  that  led  to  the 
reunion  of  the  church  in  the  north  and  south. 
The  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  having  been  set 
off  as  the  diocese  of  Pittsburg.  Dr.  Kerfoot  was 
chosen  to  be  its  first  bishop,  and,  accepting  the 
office,  he  was  consecrated  on  25  Jan.,  IMA.  His 
work  as  bishop  was  successful  within  his  diocese, 
and  he  also  bore  an  honorable  part  in  the  first  and 
the  second  Lambeth  conferences,  in  the  Old  Catho- 
lic conference  at  Boone,  and  as  a member  of  com- 
mittees of  the  American  house  of  bishops.  The  de- 
gree of  I).  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Columbia  in 
1850  and  by  Trinity  in  1865,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  by 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  in  1867.  I>r. 
Kerfoot  published  several  sermons  and  addresses 
at  different  times.  IJis  life  has  l>een  written  by 
the  Rev.  Hall  Harrison  (New  York,  1886). 

KERGORLAY.  Ives  Guy,  Baron  de  (kair'-gor- 
lay),  French  soldier,  b.  in  He  Moule,  Guadeloupe, 
in  1756:  d.  in  Le  Cap,  Santo  Domingo,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1795.  He  was  in  garrison  in  Santo  Domingo 
at  the  begi nning  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
served  during  the  campaigns  of  1778-’82.  He  con- 
tributed also  to  drive  the  British  from  Dutch 
Guiana,  and  governed  Deinerara  from  1782  till 
1784.  In  1787  he  commanded  the  fortress  of  the 
Saintes,  and  from  1790  till  1794  the  northwestern 
l*art  of  Grande  Terre,  Guadeloupe,  where  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  repression  of  the  troubles  on 
the  island,  and  resisting  the  English  invaders, 
refused  an  honorable  capitulation  in  1795,  and 
brought  his  forces  to  Santo  Domingo.  During  the 
foliowring  six  months  he  exhibited  remarkable 
energy  in  fighting  the  negro  insurgents,  repelling 
the  English,  and  also  opposing  at  times  the  revo- 
lutionists and  the  royalists.  He  was  finally  mur- 
dered. Kergorlav  left  a manuscript  in  the  Li- 
brairie  nationale  of  Paris,  entitled  “ Campagnes 
d’un  volontaire  pendant  la  guerre  d’Amerique. 

URLBBBC,  Louis  Billonart  de.  colonial 
governor  of  Louisiana,  b.  in  Quimper,  France,  in 
1704  ; d.  in  Paris,  9 Sept.,  1770.  lie  entered  the 
marine  guards  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  served  in 
twenty-three  campaigns,  and  was  in  three  combats 
between  the  “Neptune”  and  superior  English 
forces  in  1746.  On  21  Oct.,  1747,  in  another  en- 
gagement, he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
vessel  after  the  captain  and  1st  lieutenant  had  been 
killed,  And  continued  the  resistance  until  $00  men 
were  slain  or  disabled.  He  commanded  a cruiser 
in  1750,  was  promoted  captain  in  1751,  and  in  1752 
was  appointed  governor  of  Louisiana.  During 
the  Seven  years’  war,  when  the  colony  was  left  to 
its  own  resources,  he  preserved  it  from  the  Eng- 
lish, and  on  his  return  to  France  in  1764  left  it  in 
a flourishing  condition.  On  arriving  in  France, 
some  insubordinate  officers  and  the  widow  of  an 
official  with  whom  he  had  had  difficulties  charged 
him  with  abuse  of  authority  and  excessive  sever- 
ity. His  exile  was  decreed  in  1769,  but  he  ap- 
I>ealed,  and  had  collected  proofs  of  innocence  and 
testimony  regarding  the  ability  and  integrity  of 
his  administration  when  he  suddenly  died.  He 
is  said  to  have  composed  memoirs  of  Louisiana, 
hut  the  manuscript  is  lost. 

KERN  AN.  Francis,  senator,  b.  in  Wayne.  Steu- 
ben co.,  N.  Y.,  14  Jan.,  1816.  He  was  graduated  at 
Georgetown  college,  D.  (’.,  in  I860,  studied  law,  and 
removed  to  Utica  in  1819,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  July,  1840.  He  was  reporter  of  the 
court  of  appeals  from  1854  till  1857, and  was  chosen 
member  of  assembly  in  1860.  He  was  elected  from 


the  Oneida  district  to  congress  in  1862  over  Roscoe 
Conkling,  the  Republican  candidate,  and  served 
from  1863  till  1865.  In  1864  he  was  a candidate 
for  re-election,  but  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Conk- 
ling. He  was  a member  of  the  Constitutional  con- 
vention in  1867,  and  also  of  the  commission  to 
report  to  the  legislature  proposed  amendments 
to  the  constitution,  which  wen?  adopted  in  1874. 
Ho  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  in 
1872,  but  was  defeated  by  Gen.  John  A.  Dix.  Mr. 
Keman  was  elected  senator  from  New  York  in 
January,  1875.  and  served  from  4 March,  1875,  to 
4 March.  1881.  His  “ Reports  ” were  published  in 
four  volumes  (Albany,  18>5-’7). 

KERNEY,  Martin  Joseph,  author,  b.  in  Lew- 
iston, Frederick  co..  Md„  in  August,  1819;  d.  in 
Baltimore,  Md„  10  March,  1861.  He  was  left  an 
orphan  in  infancy,  and  obtained  an  education  by 
his  own  exertions,  graduating  at  Mt.  Saint  Mary 
college.  Emmittsburg,  Md..  in  1838.  He  established 
and  conducted  a successful  academy  in  Baltimore, 
and.  perceiving  the  lack  of  school-books  adapted  to 
Catholic  methods  of  education,  applied  himself 
•luring  snare  hours  to  the  composition  of  text- 
books, which  came  into  general  use  in  Roman 
Catholic  schools  throughout  the  United  States. 
After  teaching  for  several  years,  he  studied  and 
ractised  law,  and  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of 
laryland  in  1852.  As  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  education,  he  brought  forward  a bill  that  was 
designed  to  place  Roman  Catholic  schools  on  an 
equality  with  the  other  schools  of  tho  state.  In 
connection  with  his  legal  and  political  occupations 
he  continued  his  literary  work.  lie  edited  the 
“ Metropolitan  Magazine  ” for  four  years,  aud  com- 
piled the  “ Catholic  Almanac  ” for  1860-’l.  Among 
the  numerous  text-t»ooks  that,  he  published  are  a 
“Compendium  of  History”  (Baltimore,  1851);  a 
“Class-Book  of  History”  (1851);  an  adaptation  of 
“Murray’s  Grammar ,r  (1851);  a “Catechism  of 
Scripture  History ” (1854);  “Columbian  Arithme- 
tic” (1856);  and  also  catechisms  of  the  history  of 
the  United  States  and  of  England,  and  a “ Cate- 
chism of  Biography.” 

KERNOT,  Henry,  bibliographer,  b.  in  London, 
England,  20  Oct.,  1806;  d.  in  New  York  city,  25 
Oct.,  1874.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a firm  of  Ger- 
man booksellers  and  publishers  in  London,  l>ecame 
manager  of  a London  house,  afterward  went  to 
Dublin,  where  he  was  employed  in  completing  vari- 
ous depart  merits  in  the  library  of  Trinity  college, 
and  in  1836  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  fie 
was  employed  by  various  bookselling  firms,  for  a 
time  carried  on  business  as  a publisher  and  l>ook- 
selicr,  and  was  consulted  by  collectors  on  account 
of  his  wide  acquaintance  with  old  t>ooks;  prejwred 
many  classified  and  annotated  catalogues,  and  a 
few  months  before  his  death  published  a descrip- 
tive list  of  books  relating  to  the  devil,  with  notes, 
•piotations,  proverb**,  and  index,  under  the  title  of 
** Bibliotheca  DialxJiea”  (New  York.  1874). 

KEROUALLE.  Elol  Ferdinand  Latour  de 
(kair'-ou'-al),  West  Indian  magistrate,  b.  in  Saint 
Francois,  Grando-Terre,  Guadeloupe.  11  Jan.,  1772; 
d.  in  Basse  Terre,  6 Nov.,  1831.  He  lrecame  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Pointe-iV Pitre  in  1797,  and  after- 
ward of  Basse  Terre.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion 
of  the  colony  by  the  British  in  1809  he  raised  a 
regiment  among  his  own  slaves  and  fought  at  its 
head.  Lord  Cochrane  confirmed  him  in  his  post 
of  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  in  the  name  of 
George  111.,  and  offered  him  knighthcxHl  and 
the  presidency  of  the  supreme  court  of  Jamaica, 
which  Keroualle  declined.  In  1819  he  resigned 
from  the  bench  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
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rivy  council  of  the  governor-general,  which  poat 
c held  till  his  death.  KeroUalle  is  the  author  of 
several  important  works  on  the  French  colonies. 
He  is  still  considered  as  the  most  competent  writer 
on  colonial  laws  and  customs,  and  his  '*  Les  lois  et 
constitutions  en  vigueur  dans  les  colonies  fran- 
yaiscs  de  l’Amerique,  appelee#  lies  sous  le  vent,  de 
1650  a 1790”  (9  vols.,  Paris,  1821-*7),  is  the  stand- 
ard work  on  the  French  colonial  administrative 
system  during  the  last  two  centuries.  Among  his 
other  publications  are  “Statistioue  de  la  Guade- 
loupe ■’  (Basse  Terre,  1820);  “Expose  du  regime 
colonial  & la  Martinique  et  A la  Guadeloupe  durunt 
le  xviii*  sitV-le ” (2  vols..  Paris,  1825);  “Essai  de 
notions  ooloniales”  (1827);  “De  Pellet  du  cliraat 
lies  Antilles  sur  le  systeme  nerveuse”  (1828); 

“ De  la  longcvite  k la  Guadeloupe,  suivie  de  tables 
statist,  iquos  com  pa  rant  la  mortality  dans  les  An- 
tilles avec  la  mortality  on  France  ” (2  vols.,  1829) ; 
“Du  resultat  pour  les  colonies  franynises  des 
Antilles  de  la  revolution  et  de  la  guerre  qui 
en  a <?tc  la  suite”  (2  vols.,  1830);  and  “ Expose  du 
cliinat  des  Antilles  et  de  son  influence  sur  les 
Europeans  et  les  creoles”  (1881). 

KERR,  James,  Canadian  jurist,  b.  in  Leith, 
Scotland,  about  1764 ; d.  in  Quebec,  5 May,  1846. 
He  was  educated  at  Leith  and  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  in  1785  entered  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
London,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  English  bar. 
In  1794  he  removed  to  Canada,  and  in  August, 
1797,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  vice-admiralty 
court  at  Quebec.  He  was  made  a judge  of  the  king's 
bench  in  1807,  in  1812  was  called  by  Sir  George 
Provost,  to  the  executive  council,  ana  in  1821  by 
the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  to  the  legislative  council. 
During  the  absence  of  Chief-Justice  Sewell  in  Eng- 
land, at  various  periods  between  1814  and  1827, 
Judgo  Kerr  presiaed  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench, 
and  in  1826-7  was  speaker  of  the  legislative  council. 

KERR,  John,  clergyman,  b.  in  (’asswell  county, 
N.  C.,  14  Aug.,  1782;  d.  29  Sept.,  1842.  He  was 
licensed  to  preuch  in  August,  1801,  and  after  trav- 
elling as  an  evangelist  in  Sout  h Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Virginia,  he  settled  in  Halifax  county,  Va.,  in 
1805.  In  1812  he  was  elected  as  a Democrat  to 
congress,  and  served  two  terms,  from  24  May, 
1813,  till  3 March,  1817.  Returning  to  Halifax,  he 
preached  in  the  churches  ut  Arbor  and  Mary  Creek 
until  March,  1825,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the 
1st  Baptist  church  in  Richmond.  His  eloquence 
attracted  a large  congregation,  and  produced  re- 
vivals in  1826-r7  and  1831  that  added  aliout  700 
members  to  his  church.  Yet  in  1831  a schism 
arose  in  consequence  of  the  preaching  of  Alexander 
Campbell,  who  had  been  invited  to  occupy  the  pul- 
pit while  attending  the  State  constitutional  con- 
vention in  Richmond.  The  separation  of  nearly 
half  his  society  caused  Mr.  Kerr  to  resign  at  the 
close  of  1832. — His  son.  John,  jurist,  b.  in  Pittsyl- 
vania county,  Va. ; d.  in  Reidsvillc,  X.  C.,  5 Sept., 
1879.  was  educated  in  Richmond,  Va..  studied  law 
with  Judge  John  S.  Pearson,  of  North  Carolina, 
and  practised  at  Yancey ville,  N.  0.  He  was  the 
Whig  candidate  for  governor  in  1852,  but  was  de- 
feated by  David  S.  Reid.  The  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  congress,  and  served  from  5 Dec.,  1853, 
till  3 March,  1855.  In  1858  and  1860  he  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature.  During  the  reconstruc-  [ 
tion  conflict  he  was  arrested  by  the  military  au- 
thorities. Chief-Justice  Pearson  refused  to  issue 
an  attachment  against  Col.  George  W.  Kirk,  w’ho 
held  Mr.  Kerr  ami  other  prisoners  in  custody  under 
order  of  Gov.  William  W.  Holden  ty.  ft),  on  the 
ground  that  the  power  of  the  judiciary  was  ex- 
hausted ; but  Judge  George  W.  Brooks,  on  25  Aug.. 


1870,  issued  a writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  cm  its  re- 
turn ordered  the  prisoners  to  Ik?  released.  Kerr’s 
arrest  and  imprisonment  brought  him  into  notice, 
and  led  to  his  election,  bv  the  legislature  in  1874. 
to  the  bench  of  the  superior  court. 

KERR,  John  Leeds,  senator,  b.  near  Annapoli*. 
Md.,  15  Jan.,  1780;  d.  near  Easton.  Md.,  21  Veh, 
1844.  He  was  graduated  at  St.  John’s  college,  An- 
napolis, in  1799,  studied  law  with  John  L.  Bozinun. 
and  practised  in  Easton.  In  1817  he  was  agent  of 
the  state  of  Maryland  for  the  settlement  of  claim* 
against  the  United  States  for  expenditures  during 
the  war  of  1812.  He  was  elected  to  congress  as  a 
Whig,  serving  from  5 Dec*.,  1825.  t ill  3 March,  1829, 
and  defeated  at  the  next  election,  but  was  again 
successful  at  the  succeeding  one,  and  served  from 
5 Dec.,  1881,  till  2 March,  1888.  He  was  a presi- 
dential elector  in  1840,  and  on  the  death  of  John 
S.  Spence  was  chosen  bv  the  legislature  to  serve 
out  the  latter’s  unexpired  term  in  the  U.  S.  senate, 
serving  from  13  Jan.,  1841.  till  3 March,  1843.  He 
edited  the  “History  of  Maryland,”  by  his  uncle. 
John  L.  Bosnian  (Baltimore,  1837). — Ills  son,  John 
Boznian,  b.  in  Easton,  Md.,  5 March,  1809;  d.  in 
Washington.  D.  t\,  27  Jan.,  1878,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1830,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833. 
He  practised  at  Easton.  Md.,  was  a member  of  the 
state  house  of  representatives  in  1836-’8.  In  1848 
he  was  elected  as  a Whig  to  congress,  and  in  1M0 
was  re-elected,  but  did  not  take  his  seat  because  he 
had  accepted  the  post  of  charge  d'affaires  at  Nica- 
ragua, which  ho  filled  from  IS  March,  1851,  to  1 
June,  1853.  He  was  instrumental  in  saving  tbe 
lives  of  some  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  in  1851.  After  his  return  he  prac- 
tised his  profession  at  Baltimore  and  St,  Michaels, 
Md.,  was  a solicitor  before  the  Lr.  S.  court  of 
claims,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  employed 
in  the  treasury  department. 

KERR,  Joseph,  senator.  He  was  elected  from 
Ohio  to  serve  through  the  unexpired  term  of 
Thomas  Worthington,  who  had  resigned.  Mr.  Kerr 
took  his  seat  on  30  Doc.,  1814,  and  served  till  the 
end  of  the  session,  which  closed  on  2 March.  1815. 

KERR,  Michael  Crawford  (ker).  statesman,  l>. 
in  Titusville,  Pa..  15  March,  1827 ; d.  in  Rockbridge. 
Alum  Springs,  Va.,  19  Aug.,  1876.  Ho  studied  for 
a time  at  the  Erie  academy,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1845.  He  became  a teacher,  and  then  attended 
the  law-school  of  the  Louisville  university,  Ken- 
tucky. where  he  was  graduated  in  1851.  In  1809 
he  removed  to  New  Albany,  Ind.,  and  began  the 
practice  of  law.  Two  years  later  he  was  chosen 
city  attorney,  and,  after  one  year’s  service,  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  Floyd  county.  He  to  elected 
a member  of  the  Indiana  legislature  in  1856.  and 
in  1862  was  chosen  reporter  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Indiana,  publishing,  while  in  that  position,  five 
volumes  of  reports  which  are  regarded  as  the  l*st 
of  those  that  nave  been  issued  by  the  court.  He 
was  elected  as  a Democrat  to  congress  in  1864,  end 
served  continuously  till  1872.  when  he  refused  » 
renoinination  for  his  own  district,  but  ran  for  con- 
gressman-at-large on  the  state  ticket  against  God- 
love  S.  Ort  h,  and  was  defeated  by  a majority  of  only 
126  votes.  In  1874  he  was  chosen  to  represent  hi* 
own  district  after  a bitter  canvass  against  a coali- 
tion candidate,  and  he  was  elected  speaker  of  that 
body,  6 Dec.,  1875.  Ilis  health  began  to  fail  rapidly 
after  the  election  of  1874.  and  was  so  broken  after 
he  was  chosen  speaker  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  performed  the  duties  of  the  office  during  the 
first  session  of  congress,  and  four  days  after  it* 
adjournment  he  died  of  consumption.  Mr.  Kerr 
was  a tall  and  massively  built  man,  with  a serious 
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and  powerful  face.  The  cast  of  his  character  was 
earnest,  his  rule  of  action  was  conscientiousness, 
and  his  mind  was  strong  rather  than  brilliant. 
Though  a vigorous  and  at  times  fierce  opponent, 
he  always  commanded  the  respect  of  his  political 
enemies.  Ho  fought  strongly  against  the  recon- 
struction legislature  of  the  Republican  party,  but 
owed  his  chief  distinction  to  his  efforts  for  a re- 
vision of  the  tariff  in  the  direction  of  free  trade, 
his  adherence  to  the  policy  of  resumption,  and  his 
opposition  to  the  inflation  theory.  He  whs  an  eager 
investigator  of  the  principles  of  finance,  and  fear- 
less in  advocating  their  application,  so  that,  he 
found  himself  at  one  time  almost  alone  among  the 
politicians  of  Indiana  in  fighting  against  an  indefi- 
nnte  issue  of  greenbacks.  During  his  congressional 
career  he  served  on  the  committees  on  private  land 
claims,  elections,  railways,  and  canals,  the  civil 
service,  and  ways  and  means. 

KERR.  Washington  Caruthers,  geologist,  b. 
in  Alamance  county.  X.  C.,  24  May,  1827 ; d.  in 
Asheville,  X.  C.,  0 Aug.,  1885.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1850,  and 
subsequently  taught,  also  holding  a chair  in  Mar- 
shall university,  Texas,  whence  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  as  a computer  in  the  Nautical  Al- 
manac office.  This  place  afforded  him  opportuni- 
ties for  study  at  Harvard.  In  1855  he  was  called 
to  the  professorship  of  chemistry,  geology,  and 
mineralogy  in  Davidson  college,  X*.  C„  but  the  civil 
war  severed  this  relation,  and  he  enlisted  as  a pri- 
vate in  the  Confederate  army.  Prof.  Kerr  was  soon 
detailed  to  superintend  and  devise  methods  for  the 
manufacture  of  salt  on  the  coasts  of  North  and 
South  Carolina  In  18*56  he  was  made  state  geolo- 
gist of  the  former  state,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
delivered  occasional  lectures  on  geology  at  the 
University  of  Xorth  Carolina  His  work  on  the 
geology  of  the  state  continued  until  1882,  when  he 
received  an  appointment  on  the  U.  S.  geological 
survey,  so  that  he  might,  connect  the  work  of  his 
state  with  that  of  the  nation.  His  health  failing 
in  1883  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office.  He 
was  a member  of  scientific  societies,  to  whose  pro- 
ceedings he  contributed  papers  of  merit,  and  he 
published,  besides  minor  reports,  “Report  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Xorth  Carolina"  (vol.  i.,  Ra- 
leigh. 1875;  vol.  ii.,  1881). 

KERSAINT,  Gni  Pierre  de  Caetnempren, 
Count  de  (kair-sang),  French  mariner,  b.  in  Paris, 
20  July,  1742;  d.  there,  4 Doc.,  1793.  He  was  de- 
scended from  a family  that  is  famous  in  the  annals 
of  the  French  navy,  and  entered  the  marine  guards 
in  1755.  Two  years  later,  after  fighting  in  the 
West  Indies,  he  became  lieutenant,  and  was  made 
captain  in  1765.  He  served  in  Canada  in  1762  and 
during  the  war  for  American  independence  in 
1777-'83.  In  1777  he  captured  off  Boston  harbor 
two  English  frigates  after  a brilliant  engagement. 
Daring  the  following  year  he  served  under  Count 
de  Guiehen  in  the  West  Indies,  and  contributed 
under  the  Marquis  de  Bouille  to  the  capture  of 
Tobago  in  1779.  He  commanded  in  1782  a squad- 
ron comprised  of  one  ship  of  the  line  and  four 
frigates,  and  after  a sharp  Hct ion  drove  the  English 
from  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Demerara,  Esscquibo, 
and  Berbiee.  Then,  joining  Count  dc  Grasse  off 
Yorktown,  he  was  stationed  in  Chesapeake  bay 
and  fought  several  engagements  with  English 
cruisers.  In  1783  he  became  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  the  Dutch 
voted  him  an  annuity  of  4,000  florins  on  the  cus- 
toms receipts  of  Guiana.  From  1785  till  1790  he 
commanded  the  station  of  South  America,  and  he 
was  made  vice-adiniral  in  1793.  As  a deputy  to 


the  constituent  assembly  his  political  influence  was 
very  great  for  a time  during  the  French  revolution, 
and  he  was  conspicuous  in  supporting  the  claims 
for  political  rights  of  the  colored  population  of  the 
French  colonies.  Ho  also  wrote  pamphlets  that 
enjoyed  a high  reputation.  When  the  reign  of  ter- 
ror began  he  was  arrested,  and  after  a mock  trial 
sentenced  ami  executed.  Among  his  works  the 
best  knowfi  is  “Opinion  et  projot  de  dec  ret  sur 
l’organisation  dee  corsaires”  (Paris,  1792). 

KERSHAW,  Joseph  Brevard,  soldier,  b.  in 
Camden,  S.  C„  5 Jan.,  1822.  He  was  educated  at 
academies  in  South  Carolina,  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1848,  and  was  a member  of  the  state  senate 
in  1853-7,  and  of  the  state  convention  of  1860. 
Ho  raised  the  2d  South  Carolina  regiment  for  the 
Confederate  army,  and  commanded  it  at  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run  in  July,  1861.  He  was  made 
brigadier-general,  18  Feb.,  1862,  commanded  a bri- 
gade in  McLaws's  division  through  the  peninsula 
campaign  of  that  year,  and  afterward  held  the 
sunken  road  at  Fredericksburg  against  the  assault 
of  the  National  troops.  His  command  led  the 
attack  of  Longstrect's  corps  at  Gettysburg,  where 
he  lost  more  than  half  his  brigade.  After  en- 
gaging in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  ami  the  siege 
of  Knoxville,  he  returned  to  Virginia  in  1864  as 
major-general,  and  commanded  a division  in  the 
final  campaigns  of  i^ee’s  army.  He  held  the  Na- 
tional forces  in  check  at  Spottsyl  vania  until  the 
arrival  of  Lee,  was  at  Cold  Harlnir,  in  Early’s  val- 
ley campaign,  and  in  the  rear  of  Lee's  army  at 
Sailor’s  Creek,  where  he  surrendered  on  6 April. 
1865.  He  was  then  imprisoned  at  Fort  Warren 
till  July,  1865,  when  he  resumed  his  law-practice 
in  Camden,  S.  C„  and  was  a member  of  the  state 
senate  in  18O5-'0,  serving  in  the  latter  year  as 
president.  In  1870  he  prepared  for  the  conserva- 
tive convention  the  resolutions  that  were  adopted 
by  that  body,  recognizing  the  recent  constitutional 
amendments  as  accomplished  facts  and  entitled  to 
obedience.  In  1877  lie  was  elected  judge  of  the  5th 
circuit  of  the  state,  which  office  he  now  (1887)  holds. 

KKRVERSEAU,  Antoine  Nicolas,  Baron  de 
(kair'-vair  -so  ).  French  soldier,  b.  in  Jeremie,  Santo 
Domingo,  in  1751;  d.  in  Rochefort,  France,  in 
July,  1802.  He  studied  in  Le  Cap,  and  when 
eighteen  years  of  age  was  commissioned  lieutenant 
in  the  array  of  Santo  Domingo.  He  served  in  the 
expedition  against.  Tobago  in  1778,  and  in  1780  on 
the  continent  under  Saint  Simon;  was  present  at 
Yorktown,  and  led  bis  regiment  in  the  successful 
assault  on  that  town,  where  lie  was  wounded.  Re- 
turning to  Santo  Domingo  at  the  conclusion  of 
peace  in  1783,  he  took  command  of  the  district  of 
Saint  Marc.  At  the  time  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion he  accepted  democratic  principles  and  afforded 
valuable  aid  to  the  colonial  assembly  of  Santo 
Domingo,  which  met  at  Saint  Man-,  25  March, 
1790.  The  governor-general.  Marquis  de  Peynier, 
ordered  Kerversean  to  dissolve  the  assembly ; but 
the  latter  permitted  the  new  constitution  to  lie 
promulgated  in  May  following,  and,  on  his  repeated 
refusal  to  interfen*,  was  threatened  with  arrest. 
He  then  sought  refuge  on  the  frigate  44  Leopard," 
and  sailed  for  France  to  seek  redress  before  the 
National  assembly.  On  his  arrival  he  was  arrested, 
but  liberated  in  1795,  and  served  under  Bonaparte 
in  Italy.  When  the  first  consul  resolved  to  re- 
conquer Santo  Domingo,  Kerversean  asked  to 
serve  in  the  expedition,  and  was  sent  to  subdue 
the  Spanish  part  of  the  colony.  Marching  toward 
Seybo,  he  took  Hato  Mayor,  and,  after  a successful 
engagement  with  the  negroes  at  Bayaguana.  ar- 
rived, on  16  Feb.,  1802,  before  Santo  Domingo 
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The  city  after  some  resistance  fell  into  his  hand- 
on  90  "Feb.,  1808,  and  he  immediately  assumed 
command  of  the  province,  governing  with  such 
severity  that  a rebellion  spread  among  the  troops, 
who  were  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  pillage, 
and  Gen.  Ferraud,  claiming  to  l>e  the  superior 
officer,  deposed  Kerverseau,  imprisoned  him,  and 
finally  sent  him  to  France,  where  he  died  a few 
days  after  his  arrival.  See  Hazard's  “History 
of  Santo  Domingo”  (New  York.  1873). 

KETCHAM.  John  H..  congressman,  K in  Dover, 
Dutchess  co„  X.  Y.,  21  Dec.,  1831.  He  received  a 
good  education,  became  interested  in  agriculture, 
and  in  18S6-'7  was  a member  of  the  state  assembly, 
serving  in  the  senate  in  1860-*1.  He  became  colo- 
nel of  the  150th  New  York  regiment  in  1862,  bre- 
vetted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  6 lh*c..  1864. 
and  major-general.  13  March,  1865,  and  received 
the  full  commission  of  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers on  1 April.  He  resigned  to  take  his  seat  in 
congress,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  as  a Repub- 
lican, and  served  from  1865  till  1873.  He  was  one 
of  the  representatives  that  were  designated  by  the 
house  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Gen.  Scott  in  1866. 
and  during  his  service  was  a member  of  the  com- 
mittees on  expenditures  in  the  post-office  depart-  ! 
meut  and  military  affairs.  In  1874-*7  he  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  , 
and  in  1876  he  was  a delegate  to  the  Republican 
national  convention.  He  was  elected  again  to  con- 
gress in  1876,  and  has  since  served  by  successive 
re-elections.  His  present  term  will  expire  in  1889.  ' 

KETCHAM.  Leander  Smith,  jurist,  b.  in 
Marion.  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  31  Aug..  1818:  d.  in  | 
Clyde,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  27  March.  1870.  He 
studied  law  while  supporting  himself,  and  in  1842 
began  to  practise  in  Clyde.  In  1852-*60  he  was 
surrogate  and  judge  of  probate,  and  afterward  en- 
gaged in  agriculture.  Not  one  of  his  decisions  was 
reversed  during  the  eight  years  of  his  service. 
Judge  Ketcham  rendered  efficient  service  in  rais- 
ing troops  during  the  civil  war,  and  was  a member 
of  the  State  constitutional  convention  of  1867. 

KETCHl'M.  Annie  ( ham tiers,  poet.  b.  in  Scott 
county,  Ky.,  8 Nov..  1894.  She  was  educated  un- 
der private  tutors,  ami  received  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
from  Georgetown  female  college.  Misfortune  made 
it  necessary  for  her  to  *upj*»rt  herself,  and  in  1855- ’8 
she  became  principal  of  the  high-school  for  girls 
in  Memphis.  Tenn.  In  1858  she  married  Ijeonidas 
Ketchuin.  who  died  from  wounds  that  he  received 
at  Shiloh  in  1863  while  serving  as  a Confederate 
officer.  She  then  opened  a normal  school  for  ad- 
vanced pupils  in  Georgetown,  Kv..  and  conducted 
it  until  1866,  when  she  returned  to  Memphis  and 
there  taught  until  1*69.  Mrs.  Ketchuin  is  known 
as  a teacher  of  elocution,  ami  has  ap{  wared  in  pub- 
lic  as  a dramatic  reader  and  lecturer.  Among  her 
best  known  poems  an*  “ Denny  and  his  Kitten,” 

“ Dolores.”  “ Scn»|»er  Fidelia,”  **  I a Xotte,”  and 
**  Christmas  Carillons.”  These  have  ap] wared  both 
in  southern  newspapers  and  as  special  contributions 
to  the  larger  magazines.  In  18-59  she  established 
in  Memphis  “The  lotus,”  a monthly  magazine,  but 
abandoned  it  in  1861  in  consequence  "f  the  civil 
war.  Much  of  her  work  appeared  in  this  journal, 
including  a romance  entitled  *•  Rilla  Motto,  * which 
was  published  only  in  |>art.  She  has  also  made 
translations  from  the  Latin.  German,  and  French, 
including  “Maruclla.  a Russian  Idyl " (New  York. 
18781.  Her  other  works  are  “Nellie  Bracken.”  a 
novel  (Philadelphia.  1855):  “Benny:  A Christinas 
Ballad”  (New  York,  1869);  “Lotus  Flowers.”  a 
collection  of  poems  (1878):  “The  Teacher's  Em- 
pire," a series  of  essays  on  pedagogy  contributed 


to  educational  journals  in  1886;  and  “ Botany  for 
Academies  and  Colleges”  (Philadelphia,  1887i 

KETCH  CM.  William  Seott.  soldier,  b.  in  Nor- 
folk. Conn.,  7 July,  1813;  d.  in  lialtimore,  Md«.  2* 
June,  1871.  llis  father,  Daniel,  was  a major  in 
the  regular  army.  The  son  was  graduated  at  the 
U.  S.  military  academy  in  1834.  served  in  garrisons 
on  the  frontier  and  in  the  war  against  the  Serai - 
nolee  in  Florida,  ami  became  in  February.  1842, 
a captain  in  the  6th  infantry.  From  1842  till  1861 
he  was  engaged  in  garrison  duty  on  the  western 
frontier  and  Pacific  coast,  and  was  promoted  major 
in  the  4th  infantry  in  June,  1*60.  He  becatnr 
acting  inspector-general  of  the  Defiartment  of  the 
Missouri  in  March,  1861,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Ixmis.  In  February,  1862,  he  was  made  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers,  and  given  charge  of  the 
organization  of  recruits  in  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  and 
later  served  in  the  war  department.  During  the 
latter  pari  of  the  civil  war  he  was  connected  with 
the  quartermaster's  department,  and  after  being 
brevet  ted  major-general,  on  13  March.  1865,  he 
was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service.  Hr 
then  served  on  special  duty  in  the  adjutant -gener- 
al’s department  until  1870,  when  he  was  retired. 

KETCHl'M.  Wlnthrop  W„  lawyer.  U in 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  29  June,  1820:  d.  in  Pittsburg. 
6 Dec..  1*79.  He  received  an  academic  education, 
and  for  four  years  taught  languages  and  mat  he- 
mal ies  in  Wyoming  seminary.  Subsequently  he 
studied  law.  ami.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar 
in  1850.  was  for  three  years  prothoootary  of  Lu- 
zerne countv.  11c  became  a member  of  the  legis- 
lature in  18»>8.  and  in  1859  of  the  state  senate,  wa* 
solicitor  of  the  U.  S.  court  of  claims  in  1864  *4 
and  then  was  elected  to  congress  as  a Republican, 
serving  from  4 March.  1875,  till  3 March,  1877. 
Later  he  received  the  appointment  of  judge  of  the 
U.  S.  courts  for  the  western  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. in  which  office  he  continued  until  his  death. 

KETTELL.  Samnel,  editor,  b.  in  Xewburrport. 
Mas».,  5 Aug.,  1800;  d.  in  Malden.  Mam..  3 Dee.. 
1855.  Early  in  life  he  assisted  Samuel  G.  Good- 
rich in  the  preparation  of  part  of  his  Peter  Parley 
books,  one  of  which  he  translated  into  modem 
Greek  for  amusement  while  on  a voyage  to  Malta, 
ami  it  was  published  in  that  language.  He  be- 
came an  accomplished  linguist,  although  self- 
taught,  and  mastered  fourteen  different  language*. 
His  humorous  contributions  to  the  Boston  “ Cou- 
rier," under  the  pen-names  of  “ Peeping  Tom”  and 
“Timothy  TitterweH,”  attracted  notice,  and  in 
184*  he  became  principal  editor  of  that  paper, 
holding  the  place  till  his  death.  He  was  a raeni- 
ber  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  1851-M 
where,  as  a member  of  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion, he  wrote  an  elaborate  minority  report  against 
the  proposed  introduction  of  the  stuay  of  “ pho- 
no! ypv  ' into  the  public  schools,  and  secured  th«’ 
rejection  of  the  plan.  His  principal  work  is  “ .Speci- 
mens of  American  Poetry,  with  Critical  and  Bio- 
graphical Notices,”  and  an  historical  introduction 
i3  cols..  Boston.  1829):  besides  which  he  pub- 
lished “ Personal  Narrative  of  the  First  Voyage 
: of  Columbus”  (1827).  and  *'  Records  of  the  Span- 
ish Inquisition  ” (18281 

KKWLEY.  John.  clergyman,  U.  in  England 
aU'iit  1770:  d.  in  Belgium  after  1816.  He  wa* 
educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  studied  raedi- 
i ine.  and  practised  hi*  profession  in  the  Wot  In- 
dies. He  next  came  to  the  I’nited  States,  where 
he  studied  for  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church,  and  wa*  ordained  bv  Bishop  Claggett 
in  1803.  He  was  stationed  at  Alleghany,  amt  was 
rector  at  Chester.  Md.,  in  1805.  lie  was  rector  in 
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Middletown,  Conn.,  from  1809  till  1813,  after  which 
he  had  charge  of  St.  George’s,  New  York  city,  lie 
joined  the  Homan  Catholic  church  in  1816,  ami 
shortly  afterward  entered  a religious  community 
in  Belgium.  He  published  “An  Enquiry  into  the 
Validity  of  the  Methodist  Episcopacy,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  Two  Original  Documents 
never  before  Published.  By  an  Episcopalian  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  ” (Wilmington,  1807). 

KEY,  David  McKendree,  postmaster-general, 
b.  in  Greene  county,  Tenn.,  27  Jan.,  1824.  His 
father,  a clergyman,  moved  to  Monroe  county  in 
1826.  The  son  worked  on  a farm  with  few  oppor- 
tunities for  education  until  he  was  twenty-ono. 
Ho  then  entered  Hiwassce  college,  Tenn.,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1850.  and  in  that  year  was  also 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1858  he  moved  to  Chatta- 
nooga, where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was  a presi- 
dential elector  in  1856  and  1860.  Although  he 
opposed  secession,  he  yielded  to  the  action  of  his 
state,  and  joined  the  Confederate  army  as  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  the  43d  Tennesseo  infantry,  serving 
throughout  the  war.  At  its  close  he  wrote  a letter 
to  Andrew  Johnson.  whose  supporter  he  had  been 
before  the  war,  and  received  a free  pardon.  In 
1870  ho  was  a member  of  the  State  constitutional 
convention  and  chancellor  of  the  third  division, 
holding  the  latter  office  till  1875,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  James  D.  Porter  IT.  S.  senator  to 
till  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  serving  from  6 Dec..  1875,  till  29  Jan., 
1877.  He  was  appointed  postmaster-general  in 
President  Hayes’s  cabinet  in  1877,  and  served  till 
1880,  resigning  to  become  judge  of  the  eastern 
and  middle  districts  of  Tennessee,  which  post  he 
now  (1887)  holds. 

KEY,  Philip  Barton,  lawyer,  b.  in  Cecil  county, 
Md.,  in  1757;  d.  in  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  28  July, 
1815.  His  grandfather,  Philip  Key.  came  to  this 
country  from  England  accompanied  by  Dry  den, 
brother  of  the  poet,  who  died  soon  after  his  arrival, 
and  is  buried  on  Blakiston’s  island  in  the  Potomac. 
Mr.  Key  obtained  large  grants  of  land  in  St. 
Mary’s,  Cecil,  and  Frederick  counties,  Md.,  from 
the  fords  proprietary  of  the  province,  and  also  left 
property  in  England.  He  died  in  1764.  Philip 
Barton  revived  a liberal  education  in  Englancl, 
and  entered  the  British  army  after  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  In  1778  he  held  a commission 
in  the  Maryland  loyalists’  regiment,  of  which  he 
became  captain  in  1782,  and  went  with  his  troops 
to  Jamaica.  He  served  in  Florida,  where  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  upon  his  release  on  iwrolc  went 
to  England.  After  peac*e  was  declared  he  retired 
on  half  pay.  and  in  1785  returned  to  Maryland, 
settling  in  Annapolis  in  1790.  where  he  soon  at- 
tained uote  as  a lawyer.  In  1794  he  was  elected  to 
the  general  assembly,  in  which  ho  continued  for 
several  years.  He  removed  to  Georgetown  in  1801. 
In  1807  ho  made  a formal  resignation  of  his  claims 
to  the  British  government,  in  a letter  to  the  Brit- 
ish minister  in  Washington.  He  was  elected  to 
congress  in  1806  as  a Federalist,  and  his  seat  was 
contested,  partly  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a 
citizen  of  Maryland.  On  this  occasion  he  said  in 
a speech,  “ I had  returned  to  my  country  like  the 
prodigal  to  his  father,  had  felt  as  an  American 
should  feel,  was  received  and  forgiven,  of  which 
the  most  convincing  proof  is — my  election.1*  lie 
served  from  1807  till  1813. — Philip  Barton's  son. 
Philip  Barton,  legislator,  b.  at  “ Woodley,* 
Georgetown,  D.  C.(  2 Nov.,  1804 ; d.  at  his  planta- 
tion, Acadie,  near  Thibodnux,  La.,  4 May.  1854, 
was  graduated  at  Unmilton,  N.  Y„  in  1828,  stud- 
ied law  under  his  cousin,  Francis  Scott  Key,  and 
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practised  for  a short  time  at  Annapolis,  Md. 
He  went  to  Louisiana  in  1835,  and  engaged  in 
planting.  He  was  a member  of  the  legislature 
of  Louisiana,  and  of  the  (’(institutional  conven- 
tion in  1850. — The  first  Philip  Barton’s  cousin, 
Philip,  b.  in  St.  Mary’s  county.  Md.,  in  1750;  d. 
there,  4 Jan.,  1820.  received  a collegiate  education 
in  England,  and  devoted  himself  on  his  return  to 
this  country  to  agriculture.  He  served  in  the 
Maryland  house  of  representatives,  and  was  its 
sjioalcer  for  one  year.  He  was  elected  to  the  sec- 
ond congress,  serving  from  24  Oct.,  1791,  till  2 
March.  1793. — The  first  Philip  Barton’s  nephew, 
Francis  Scott,  author,  b.  in  Frederick  county, 
Md.,  9 Aug.,  1780:  d.  in  Baltimore.  Md.,  11  Jan., 
1843,  was  the  son  of  John  Ross  Key,  a Revolu- 
tionary officer.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John’s 
college,  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  unde, 
Philip  Barton  Key,  and  began  to  practise  law  in 
Frederick  City,  Md.,  but  subsequently  removed  to 
Washington,  where  he  was  district  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Wrhen  the  British  invaded 
Washington  in  1814,  Ross  and  Cock  burn  with 
their  staff  officers  made  their  headquarters  in  Up- 
per Marlboro,  Md.,  at  the  residence  of  a planter.  Dr. 
William  Beanes,  whom  they  subsequently  seized 
as  a prisoner.  Upon  hearing  of  his  friend’s  cap- 
ture, Key  resolved  to 
release  him,  and  was 
aided  by  President 
Madison,  who  ordered 
that  a vessel  that  had 
been  used  as  a cartel 
should  be  placed  at 
his  service,  and  that 
John  S.Skinuer, agent 
for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  should  ac- 
company him.  Gen. 

Ross  finally  consented 
to  Dr.  Bean es’s  release, 
but  said  that  the  par- 
ty must,  lie  detained 
during  the  attack  on 
Baltimore.  Key  and 
Skinner  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  frig- 
ate “Surprise,”  com- 
manded by  the  admi- 
ral’s son.  Sir  Thomas 
Cockburn,  and  soon 
afterward  returned 
under  guard  of  Brit- 
ish sailors  to  their  own  vessel,  whence  they  witnessed 
the  engagement.  Owing  to  their  position  the  flag 
at  Fort  McHenry  was  distinctly  seen  through  the 
night  bv  the  glare  of  the  Ixittle,  but  before  dnwn 
the  firing  ceased,  and  the  prisoners  anxiously 
watched  to  see  which  colors  floated  on  the  rain- 
parts.  Key’s  feelings  when  he  found  that  the  stars 
and  stripes  had  not  been  hauled  down  found  ex- 
pression in  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner.”  which 
gained  for  him  a lasting  reputation.  On  arriving 
in  Baltimore  he  finished  tnc  lines  which  he  had 
hastily  written  on  the  buck  of  a letter,  and  gave 
them  to  Capt.  Beniamin  Eades,  of  the  27th  Bal- 
timore regiment,  who  had  part ici| ailed  in  the  lint- 
tie  of  North  Point.  Seizing  a copy  from  the  press, 
Eades  hastened  to  the  old  tavern  next  to  the  Hol- 
liday street  theatre,  where  the  actors  were  accus- 
tomed to  assemble.  Mr.  Key  had  directed  Eades 
to  print  above  the  poem  the  direction  that  it  was 
to  lie  sung  to  the  air  “ Anacreon  in  Heaven.”  Tho 
verses  were  first  read  aloud  by  the  printer,  and 
then,  on  being  appealed  to  by  the  erowd,  Fertli- 
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nand  Durang  mounted  a chair  and  sang  them  for 
the  first  time.  In  a short  period  they  were  familiar 
throughout  the  United  States.  A collection  of 
Key’s  poems  was  published  with  an  introductory 
letter  by  Roger  B.  Taney  (New  York,  1857).  James 
Lick  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $60,000  for  a monu- 
ment to  Key,  to  be  placed  in  Golden  Gate  park, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  it  was  executed  by  Will- 
iam W.  Story  in  Rome  in  1885-'7.  The  height  of 
this  monument  is  fifty-one  feet.  It  consists  of  a 
double  arch,  under  which  a bronze  figure  of  Key 
is  seated.  It  is  surmounted  by  a bronze  statue  of 
America  with  an  unfolded  flag.  The  material  is 
travertine,  a calcareous  stone  of  a reddish  yellow 
hue,  extremely  porous,  but  of  great  durability. — 
Francis  Scott’s  grandson,  John  Ross,  artist,  b.  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  16  July,  1867,  studied  art  in  Mu- 
nich and  Paris  for  several  years,  after  which  he 
removed  to  Chicago,  and  then  to  Boston,  whore  he 
exhibited  about  one  hundred  of  his  pictures,  in- 
cluding “ Marblehead  Beach.”  “ Ochre  Point,  New- 
port,” “ Morning  Stroll,”  and  a view  of  “ The  Gold- 
en Gate,  San  Francisco,”  for  which  he  received  a 
medal  at  the  Centennial  exhibition  of  1876.  His 
“Cloudy  Morning,  Mount  Lafayette,”  was  at  the 
National  academy,  New  York,  in  1878.  He  has 
been  successful  in  his  works  in  black  and  white. 

KEY.  Thomas  Marshall,  lawyer,  b.  in  Wash- 
ington, Ky.,  8 Aug.,  1819;  d.  in  Lebanon,  Ohio,  15 
Jan.,  1869.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1838, 
studied  law,  and  settled  in  practice  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  For  many  years  he  served  in  the  Ohio  sen- 
ate, where  he  had  much  influence.  He  at  first  op- 
posed the  civil  war,  but  afterward  actively  supported 
the  government,  and  was  sent  by  Gov.  William  Den- 
nison as  a commissioner  to  Gov.  Beriah  Magoffin,  of 
Kentucky,  to  persuade  him  not  to  aid  the  Confed- 
erates. lie  served  upon  the  staff  of  Gen.  McClellan, 
and  after  the  war  took  an  active  part  in  Ohio  poli- 
tics. He  was  the  author  of  the  first  congressional 
bill  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  any  |>art  of 
the  United  States,  and  wrote  the  bill  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

KEYES,  Emerson  Willard,  lawyer,  b.  in 
Jamestown,  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  30  June,  1828. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  State  normal  school, 
Albany,  in  1848,  and  engaged  in  teaching  for  sev-  . 
oral  years.  11c  was  deputy  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  of  New  York  in  I857-’65,  and  act- 
ing superintendent  in  186l-*2,  during  which  time 
he  was  instrumental  in  organizing  teachers'  insti- 
tutes. After  studying  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Albany  in  i862.  In  1865  ho  was  appointed 
deputy  superintendent  of  the  banking  department 
of  New  York  state,  serving  till  1870,  and  was  also 
act  ing  superintendent  in  18C5-’0,  exercising  great 
influence  on  the  present  system  of  bunking.  From 
1870  till  1873  he  was  state  bank  examiner,  and 
from  1879  till  1883  practised  law  in  New  York 
city,  and  was  a member  of  the  New  York  luir  asso- 
ciation. He  is  now  (1887)  connected  with  the 
board  of  education  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  as  exam- 
iner of  legal  papers  and  questions  relative  to  the 
laws  of  education,  etc.  He  has  published  “New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  Reports”  (4  vols.,  Albany, 
1867-’9);  “ History  of  Savings-Banks  in  the  United 
States”  (2  vois..  New  York,  1876-’8);  and  “New 
York  Code  of  Public  Instruction  ” (Albany.  1879). 

KEYES,  Erasmus  Darwin  (keeze).  soldier,  b. 
in  Brimfleld.  Mass.,  29  May,  1810.  He  removed 
to  Kennebec  county.  Me.,  in  youth,  and  was  ap- 
pointed from  that  state  to  the  U.  S.  military  acad- 
emy, where  he  was  graduated  in  1832.  lie  was  . 
assigned  to  the  3d  artillery,  served  in  Charleston  ; 
harbor  during  the  nullification  tr  d 1832 -'3. 


and  in  1837-’41  was  aide  to  Gen.  Winfield  Scott 
He  became  captain.  30  Nov.,  1841,  served  in  garri- 
son till  1844,  and  then  as  instructor  of  artillery 
and  cavalry  at  West  Point  till  1848,  after  which 
he  was  again  on  frontier  and  garrison  duty  till 
1860.  During  this  time  he  commanded  a battery 
of  artillery  against  hostile  Indians  in  the  north- 
west took  part  in  several  engagements,  and  was 
promoted  major  on  12  Oct,  1858.  Ue  was  mili- 
tary secretary  to  Gen.  Scott  from  1 Jan.,  1860,  till 
19  April,  1861,  on  14  Mav  became  colonel  of  the 
11th  infantry,  and  on  17  May  was  made  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers.  He  was  in  New  York  and 
Boston,  despatching  and  recruiting  troops,  till  3 
July,  and  then  served  in  the  defences  of  Washing- 
ton, in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  in  the  penin- 
sula campaign,  commanding  the  4th  corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  from  March,  1862,  and  being 
promoted  to  major-general  of  volunteers  on  5 May. 
He  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  in  the  regular 
army  on  31  May  for  his  conduct  in  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks.  He  organized  a raid  to  White 
House,  Va..  7 Jan.,  1863,  commanded  the  expe- 
dition to  West  Point,  Va.,  on  7 May,  and  was 
engaged  in  another  under  Gen.  John  A.  Dix  to- 
ward Richmond  in  June  and  July.  He  served  on 
the  bourd  for  retiring  disabled  officers  from  15 
July,  1863,  till  6 May,  1864,  when  he  resigned. and 
removed  to  California.  He  was  president  of  the 
Mexican  gold-mining  company  in  1867-'9,  and 
vice-president  of  the  California  vine-culture  soci- 
ety in  1868-’72.  Gen.  Keyes  has  published  “Fifty 
Years’  Observation  of  Men  anu  Events”  (New 
York.  1884). — His  son,  Edward  Lawrence,  phy- 
sician, b.  in  Charleston,  S.  C„  28  Aug„  1843.  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1863,  and  at  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  New  York  in 
1866,  and,  after  eighteen  months  of  study  in  Eu- 
rope, settled  in  practice  in  New  York  city.  He 
became  lecturer  on  dermatology  in  Bellevue  hos- 
pital medical  college  in  1871,  was  made  professor 
of  that  branch  in  1872,  and  since  1875  has  been 
also  adjunct  professor  of  surgery.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  various  medical  societies,  connected  with 
several  hospitals,  and  besides  papers  has  published 
“Genito-Urinarv  Diseases  with  Syphilis”  with 
Prof.  William  H.  Van  Buren  (New  York,  1874); 
“ Tonic  Treatment  of  Syphilis  *'  (1877) ; “ Venereal 
Diseases”  (1880);  and  an  article  on  “Urinary  Gd- 
culus”  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  “International 
Encyclopedia  of  Surgery  ” (1886). 

k'KYL,  Ernst  Gerhard  Wilhelm,  clergyman, 
b.  in  Leipsic,  Germany.  22  May,  1804 ; d.  in  Mon- 
roe, Mien.,  4 Aug.,  1872.  He  was  graduated  at 
Leipsic  in  1829.  and,  after  holding  Lutheran  pas- 
torates, came  to  this  country  in  1847,  and  officiated 
successively  in  Missouri,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  Balti- 
more. Md.,  and  Willshire,  Ohio.  For  many  yeans 
he  was  president  of  the  eastern  district  of  the  Mis- 
souri synod,  of  which  he  was  a founder.  He  was 
the  author  of  “ Lutherophiius  ” (St.  Louis,  1854); 
“ Katechismus-Auslegung  au*  Dr.  Luther’s  Schrif- 
ten  ” (4  vols,,  1853-’68) ; and  “ Predigt-EntwQrfe 
nl)er  die  Sonn  and  Festtags- Evangel  ten  a us  Dr. 
Luther’s  Predigtcn”  (1866).  llis  biography  was 
published  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Kostering  fSt  Louis,  1882k 
KEYSER,  Eph rai in,  sculptor,  b.  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  6 Oct.,  1850.  He  was  educated  at  Baltimore 
city  college,  and  studied  art  in  the  Maryland 
academy  of  arts  in  1871-2.  He  went  to  Munich 
in  1872  and  studied  under  Prof.  Widmann  in  the 
Royal  academy,  remaining  there  until  1876.  when 
ho  removed  to  Berlin,  and  entered  the  studio  of 
I Prof.  Albert.  Wolff,  under  whoso  tuition  he  modelled 
a figure  of  Psycho,  for  which  ho  gained  the  Michael- 
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Beer  prize,  enabling  him  t-o  spend  a year  in  Italy  | that  the  new  governor  was  bent  on  the  suppression 
at  the  government’s  expense.  He  also  received  a [ of  piracy;  and  some  of  the  more  prominent  colo- 

silver  medal  for  a statuette  in  1876.  lie  now  nists,  among  them  Robert  Livingston,  nromptly 

(1887)  resides  in  Germany,  but  frequently  visits  Kcame  to  his  aid.  Kidd,  who  had  acquired  a com- 
this  country.  He  has  made  numerous  portrait  potency,  was  now  living  in  retirement  in  Mew*York, 

busts,  which  include  those  of  Cardinal  Gib-  i and  was  well  known  to  Livingston  and  other  citi- 


bons  and  Sidney  I tinier.  His  principal  works 
an*  “Toying  Page,”  “The  Pet  Falcon,”  “ Ti- 
tan ia,”  “Psyche,”  “Ye  Old  Storve,”  and  the  De- 
Kalb  monument  in  Annapolis,  Md.  (1888).  This 
was  modelled  twice,  the  first  figure  having  fallen 
while  he  was  altering  its  pose. 

KEYSER,  Peter  Dirck,  surgeon,  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa,  8 Feb.,  1885.  He  studied  at  Dela- 
ware college  until  1851,  when  he  entered  the  chemi- 
cal laboratory  of  Prof.  Frederick  A.  Genth,  and 
there  made  analyses  of  minerals,  the  results  of 
which  were  published  in  the  “ American  Journal 
of  Science,”  and  were  afterward  incorporated  in 
Dana's  “ Mineralogy.”  In  1856  he  went  to  Ger- 
many and  pursued  professional  studies  for  two 
vears.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war 
he  became  captain  in  the  81st  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ment, and  served  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
until  after  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  Failing  health 
then  led  to  his  resignation,  and  he  returned  to 
Germany,  where  he  studied  at  the  University  of 
Munich,  and  then  at  that  of  Jena,  receiving  there 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1864.  On  his  return  he  was 
appointed  acting  assistant  surgeon  in  the  U.  S. 
army,  and  was  detailed  to  the  Cuyler  hospital  in 
Germantown,  Pa.  In  1865  he  resigned  from  the 
service  to  enter  on  his  private  practice,  and  was 
called  to  the  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  eye  and 
ear  infirmary.  In  1868  he  delivered  a course  of 
lectures  to  physicians  upon  the  accommodation 
and  refraction  of  the  eye,  and  in  1870  he  delivered 
the  first  regular  course  of  clinical  lectures  on 
ophthalmology  that  ever  was  given  in  Philadel- 
phia, repeating  the  course  in  18?l-*2.  Dr.  Keyser 
was  elected  ophthalmic  surgeon  to  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  Philadelphia  German  society  in 
1870.  and  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Wills  ophthal- 
mic hospital  in  1872.  I)r.  Keyser  is  a member  of 
medical  societies  ami  of  the  Pennsylvania  histori- 
cal society,  and  he  has  been  a contributor  of 
medical  papers  to  the  journals  of  his  profession 
both  in  the  United  States  anil  Europe. 

KIDD,  William,  navigator,  b.  in  Scotland, 
probably  in  Greenock;  d.  in  London.  England,  24 
May,  1701.  Ho  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son 
of  a non -conformist  clergyman  who  suffered  tor- 
ture by  the  book  and  who  died.  14  Aug.,  1670. 
Young  Kidd  went  to  sea  at  a very  early  age,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  he  had  ac- 

?uired  a reputation  as  a bold,  skilful,  and  success- 
ul  captain.  Ho  had  fought  against,  the  French, 
had  performed  some  daring  exploits,  had  done 
ood  service  in  the  American  colonies,  and  in  1691 
ad  received  from  the  council  of  the  city  of  New 
York  an  award  of  £150.  In  those  days  piracy  on 
the  high  seas  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent, 
especially  in  the  Indian  ocean.  It  was  claimed  that 
many  of  the  freebooters  came  from  America,  where 
also  they  found  a ready  market  for  their  spoils. 
When,  in  1695,  Richard  Coote,  Earl  of  Bellomont 
. t'.),  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  New 
ork  and  Massachusetts,  was  altoiit  to  set  out  for 
his  new  post,  King  William,  in  an  interview  with 
him,  referred  in  strong  terms  to  the  piracy  that 
had  become  the  disgrace  of  the  colonies.  “ l send 
you.  my  lord,  to  New  York,”  said  the  king,  “ lie- 
cause  an  honest  and  intrepid  man  is  wanted  to  put 
down  these  abuses,  and  because  I believe  you  to  be 
such  a man.”  It  was  soon  known  at  New  York 


| zens.  It  was  suggested  to  the  governor  that  if 
such  work  was  to  be  done,  Kidd  was  the  man  to  do 
[ it.  He  had  all  the  requisite  qualifications — skill, 

I courage,  large  and  widely  extended  naval  experi- 
ence, and  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  haunts  of 
the  pirates,  “ who  prowled  between  the  Cape  of 
Goou  Hope  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca  ” ; and, 
what  was  of  equal  importance,  he  was  willing  to 
undertake  the  task.  With  a single  ship  of  thirty 
or  forty  guns  he  believed  himself  able  to  sweep 
the  whole  race  of  pirates  from  the  ocean.  Bello- 
mont was  pleased  with  the  suggestion,  and  made  it 
known  to  the  king.  It  was  referred  to  the  admi- 
ralty, who  raised  objections;  but  Bellomont  was 
resolute.  A private  company  was  organized,  in- 
cluding Lord  Shrewsbury,  Lord  Romney,  Lord 
Orford,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  Somers, 
keeper  of  the  great  seal ; £6,000  were  subscribed, 
the  “ Adventure,”  a gulley  of  287  tons,  with  80  guns, 
was  equipped  in  London,  and  Kidd  was  placed  in 
command.  According  to  the  arrangement,  one 
tenth  of  the  laxity  was  to  be  set  aside  for  the  king, 
and  was  to  lx;  put  into  the  treasury,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  to  1*5  divided  umong  the  share-holders, 
the  captain,  and  the  crew.  Besides  the  ordinary 
letters  of  marque,  Kidd  carried  with  him  two  com- 
missions under  the  great  seal-one  authorizing 
him  to  act  against  the  French,  and  another  em- 
powering him  to  seize  pirates,  and  to  take  them  to 
some  place  where  they  might  lie  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  law.  Failing  to  find  his  full  complement  of 
hands  in  England,  he  sailed  from  Plymouth,  23 
April,  1696,  and  visited  New  York,  where  he  found 
volunteers  in  abundance.  On  his  way  across  the 
Atlantic,  when  off  Newfoundland,  he  captured  a 
French  ship,  arriving  with  his  prize  at  New  York 
early  in  July.  On  6 Sept.,  with  a crew  of  154  men, 
he  sailed  from  Hudson  river,  and  in  January,  1697, 
reached  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  then  the  great 
rendezvous  of  the  buccaneers.  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  Kidd  meant  to  play  a game  of  deception 
from  the  first.  The  probability  is  that  he  set  out 
with  honest  intentions,  but  he  shared  the  opinions 
regarding  piracy  that  were  common  at  that  time 
in  the  colonies,  and  it  was  so  also  with  his  crew. 
To  a man  of  easy  morals  the  temptation  was 
strong.  In  any  case,  it  soon  began  to  lie  rumored 
that  Kidd  was  also  among  the  pirates,  and  on  28 
Nov.,  1698,  orders  were  sent  to  all  the  governors 
of  English  colonies  to  apprehend  him  if  he  caine 
within  their  jurisdiction.  In  April,  1699.  he  ar- 
rived in  the  West  Indies  in  a vessel  called  the 
“ Quidah  Merchant,”  secured  her  in  a lagoon  on  the 
island  of  Saona,  southeast  of  Hayti,  and  then  in  a 
sloop  called  “ San  Antonio,”  of  55  tons  and  about 
40  men,  sailed  for  the  north.  Entering  I>ela- 
ware  bay,  he  sailed  up  the  coast  to  Long  Island 
sound,  and  went  into  Oyster  bay.  There  he  took 
on  lioard  a New  York  lawyer,  James  Ernott,  and, 
running  across  to  Rhode  Island,  he  sent  Emott  to 
Boston  to  consult  Bellomont  as  to  a safe  conduct. 
Bellomont  was  evasive,  but  finally  Kidd  was  en- 
couraged to  go  to  Boston,  where  he  arrived,  1 July, 
1699.  Finally  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  summon 
him  before  the  council,  and,  as  his  answers  to  ques- 
tions were  not  satisfactory,  he  wus  arrested,  and 
ultimately,  with  several  of  his  men,  sent  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  charged  not  only  with  piracy,  but 
with  burning  houses,  massacring  peasantry,  brutal- 
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Iv  treating  prisoners,  and  particularly  with  mur- 
dering one  of  his  men,  William  Moore.  Kidd  had 
calk'd  Moore  a dog.  “ Yes,  I am  a dog,”  replied 
Moore,  “but  it  is  you  that  have  made  me  so," 
whereupon  Kidd,  in  a frenzy  of  rage,  struck  him 
down  with  a bucket,  killing  him  instantly.  It  was 
not  found  possible  to  bring  home  the  charge  of 
piracy,  but  no  was  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
Moore,  and  on  24  May.  1701,  he  was  hanged,  with 
nine  of  his  accomplices,  at  Execution  dock,  Lon- 
don. Kidd  protested  his  innocence  to  the  last.  He 
claimed  that  he  had  been  coerced  by  his  men,  and 
that  Moore  was  mutinous  when  he  struck  him, 
and  there  are  many  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  his 
trial  was  high-handed  and  unfair.  Belloinont  sent 
a vessel  in  search  of  the  “ Quidah  Merchant,”  but 
it  was  found  that  it  had  been  burned  by  the  men 
that  Kidd  had  left  in  charge.  Kidd  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  Emott’s  absence  on  his  mission  to  Bos- 
ton to  bury  several  bales  of  goods  and  some  treas- 
ure on  Gardiner’s  Island.  This  was  recovered  and 
taken,  with  that  which  was  found  in  Kidd’s  pos- 
session and  on  the  “San  Antonio” — gold  and  sil- 
ver and  jewels,  with  bags  of  sugar  and  other  mer- 
chandise; the  whole  amounted  to  £14,000.  Natu- 
rally enough,  Kidd’s  conduct  brought  all  his  friends 
into  serious  trouble.  It  was  charged  by  their  po- 
litical opponents  that  Belloinont,  Romney,  Somers, 
and  the  others  had  a guilty  knowledge  of  his  de- 
signs, and  that  they  had  hoped  to  share  the  profits. 
Their  participation  in  the  enterprise  was  made  the 
subject  of  parliamentary  inquiry,  but  the  result 
was  a complete  vindication  of  the  men  that  had 
fitted  out  the  privateer. 

KIDDER,  Daniel  Parish,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Darien,  Genesee  co.,  N.  Y„  18  Oct.,  1815.  He  was 
graduated  ut  Wesleyan  university  in  1886,  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
and  was  stationed  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  In  1837  he 
went  as  missionary  to  Brazil,  and  during  1839  h? 
traversed  the  eastern  coast  from  San  Paolo  to  Para. 
He  introduced  and  circulated  the  Scriptures  in 
Portuguese  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  and 
preached  the  first  Protestant  sermon  on  the  waters 
of  the  Amazon.  He  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1840.  and  was  stationed  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in 
1841  and  in  Trenton  in  1843.  In  1844  he  wafc  ap- 
pointed official  editor  of  Sunday-school  publica- 
tions and  tracts  in  charge  of  the  Methodist  book 
concern,  which  post  he  held  for  twelve  years,  organ- 
izing the  conference  Sunday-school  unions,  conven- 
tions, and  institutes,  editing  the  “Sunday-School 
Advocate  ” and  more  than  800  books,  and  preparing 
the  standard  catechisms  of  the  church.  lie  was 
professor  of  practical  theology  in  Garrett  biblical 
institute,  Evanston,  111.,  from  1856  till  1871,  when 
he  was  <alled  to  a similar  chair  in  Drew  theologi- 
cal seminary,  Madison,  N.  J.  From  1881  till  1887 
he  was  secretary  of  the  board  of  education.  His 
publications  are  “ Mormonism  and  the  Mor- 
mons ” (New  York,  1842):  a translation  from  the 
Portuguese  of  Die^o  A.  I'Vijo,  entitled  “ Demon- 
stration of  the  Necessity  of  abolishing  a Con- 
strained Clerical  Celibacy”  (Philadelphia,  1844); 
“Sketches  of  a Residem  and  Travels  in  Brazil” 
(2  vols.,  New  York,  1815;  2d  ed.,  Loudon,  1849; 
8th  ed..  Boston,  1868);  "Brazil  and  the  Brazil- 
ians,” with  Rev.  James  C.  Fletcher  (Philadelphia, 
1857;  6th  ed.,  Boston.  1866);  “Treatisoon  Homi- 
letics” (New  York,  1864:  revised  ed.,  1868);  “The 
Christian  Pastorate”  (Cincinnati,  1871);  and 
“ Helps  to  Prayer”  (New  York,  1874). 

KIDDER.  Frederic,  author,  b.  in  New  Ipswi- 
N.  II.,  16  April,  1804;  d.  in  Meli 
Doc.,  1885.  His  ancestors  came  from  EngU{ 


and  settled  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1650,  and  his 
grandfather,  Reuben  Kidder,  was  one  of  the  pur- 
chasers of  New  Ipswich  from  the  proprietors.  His 
father,  Isaac  Kidder,  is  said  to  have  been  among 
the  first  to  introduce  merino  sheep  into  New 
Hampshire,  and  was  one  of  the  first  manufacturers 
of  cotton  in  this  country.  His  early  death  left  his 
family  so  reduced  that  this  son  was  forced  to  leave 
his  studies  and  to  aid  in  its  support.  Ho  became 
a clerk  in  Boston,  and  after  u few  years  went  to 
the  south,  where  he  engaged  in  business  with  his 
brother  Edward.  In  about  eight  Years  he  returned 
to  Boston  and  entered  into  the  \Vest  India  trade, 
and  in  1840  engaged  in  the  southern  commission 
business,  which  he  continued  for  six  years.  In 
1854  he  removed  to  New  York  and  engaged  in 
business  with  James  li.  Gilmore,  returning  to  Bos- 
ton in  1857  and  renewing  his  partnership  with 
Benjamin  F.  Copeland,  which  he  had  dissolved  in 
1861.  In  1869  he  removed  to  Melrose,  where  he 
aided  in  erecting  a Unitarian  church,  and  was 
active  in  establishing  a public  librarv.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  “ Roundabout 
club,”  and  a member  of  the  New  England  histone- 
genealogical  society,  contributing  to  its  “Regis- 
ter.” lie  was  an  antiquarian  of  authority,  and 
gave  much  attention  to  the  historv  of  the  New 
England  Indians,  particularly  to  their  language 
anu  religion.  He  published,  with  Augustus  A. 
Gould,  “The  History  of  New  Ipswich,  N.  II..  frv>m 
its  First  Grant  in  1736  to  1852  ” (Boston,  1K52), 
and  was  the  author  of  “The  Expeditions  of  Cape 
John  Ix>vewcll  ” (1865) ; “ Military  Ojierations  in 
Eastern  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  during  the  Revo- 
lution ” (Albany,  1867) ; “ History  of  the  First  New 
Hampshire  Regiment  in  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion’ (1868);  and  “History  of  the  Boston  Massa- 
cre, 5 March,  1770  ” (1870). 

KIDDLE,  Henry,  educator,  b.  in  Bath,  Eng- 
land, 15  Jail.,  1824.  He  came  as  a boj  to  New 
York  city,  where  he  studied  under  private  tutors 
and  at  the  normal  school.  In  1843  he  was  made 
principal  of  a ward  school,  but  two  years  later 
resigned  to  take  charge  of  one  connected  with 
the  Leake  and  Watts  home.  In  1846- *56  he  was 
principal  of  a grammar-school,  and  he  was  then 
appointed  deputy  superintendent  of  common 
schools  in  New  \ ork  city.  He  was  made  super- 
intendent in  1870,  but  resigned  in  1879,  owing  to 
an  adverse  public  sentiment  created  by  his  avowal 
of  a belief  in  spiritualism.  Mr.  Kiddle  received 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Union  college  in  1818, 
and  that  of  “ ofllcier  d 'academic  ” from  the  Uni- 
versity of  France  in  1878.  He  has  published  ia 
pamphlet-form  various  addresses  on  education, 
modem  spiritualism,  and  religious  topics.  He 
edited  several  revisions  of  Goold  Brown's  ” Eng- 
lish Grammar”  (last  ed..  New  York.  1882)  and 
other  school  text-books,  including  a “Text-Book 
of  Physics”  (1883),  and  has  written  "A  Manual  of 
Astronomy  and  the  Use  of  the  Globes”  (1882); 
“New  Elementary  Astronomy”  (1868);  “Cyclo- 
pedia of  Education”  (1877),  with  Alexander  J. 
Schem ; “ Year  Books  of  Education,  1878- *9,”  and 
“Spiritual  Communications ” (1879). 

KIDDOO,  Joseph  H„  soldier,  b.  in  Pennsyl- 
vania al»out  1840;  cL  in  New  York  city,  19  Aug, 
1880.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  en- 
listed as  a private  in  the  2d  Pennsylvania  volun- 
teers, and  was  engage  he  siege  of  Yorktown 
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October.  1863,  he  was  appointed  major  of  the  6th 
and  in  Jane,  1864,  colonel  of  the  22d  U.  S.  colored 
troops,  being  present  at  the  siege  of  Petersburg 
with  the  Army  of  the  James.  He  was  severely 
wounded  in  October,  1864.  He  was  brovettcd 
brigadier-general  and  major-general  of  U.  S.  vol- 
unteers, and  colonel  and  bngadier-general,  U.  S. 
army.  On  28  July,  1866,  he  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  43d  U.  S.  infantry,  but  owing 
to  his  wounds  he  was  unable  to  serve,  and  he  was 
retired  on  15  Dec.,  1870,  with  the  full  rank  of 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army. 

KIDEKLKN,  William  Ludwig  Joseph,  au- 
thor, b.  in  Ulm.  WQrtemberg,  Germany,  in  1813 ; 
d.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  22  July,  1877.  He  was 
educated  at  the  gymnasium  in  Ulm,  and  came  to 
this  country  in  1836.  He  served  in  the  state  de- 
partment in  Washington,  was  IT.  S.  consul  to 
Stuttgart,  and  subsequently  to  Zurich,  and  from 
I860  till  1871  was  consul  of  WOrtemberg  at.  Phila- 
delphia where  he  resided  until  his  death.  He 
was  the  editor  of  several  German  newspapers  in 
this  country,  including  the  Philadelphia  *' Stadt- 
post  ” and  the  Cincinnati  “ Republikanor,”  and 
published  **  Deutsche  Grammatik”  (Philadelphia. 
1837);  “Geographic  und  Geschichte  der  Vereimgton 
Staaten  ” (1838);  and  “Advice  to  Emigrants.” 

KI DWELL.  Zedekiah,  physician,  b.  in  Fair- 
fax county.  Va,  4 Jan.,  1814;  d.  in  Fairinount, 
Va.,  27  April,  1872.  lie  was  educated  by  his 
father,  who  was  a civil  engineer,  and  also  studied 
at  Jefferson  medical  college,  Philadelphia,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1839.  After  practising  for 
several  years  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
lair  in  1849.  und  practised  in  Fairmount.  Va  He 
served  in  the  state  house  of  representatives,  was  a 
delegate  to  the  State  constitutional  convention  of 
1849,  and  a presidential  elector  on  the  Pierce  and 
King  ticket  in  1852.  He  was  a representative  in 
congress  from  1853  till  1857,  having  been  chosen 
as  a Democrat,  and  was  then  elected  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  that  formed  the  Virginia 
board  of  public  works,  serving  for  several  years. 
From  1861  until  the  close  of  the  civil  war  ho  held  a 
civil  office  near  Richmond. 

KIEFER,  Herman,  physician,  h.  in  Salzburg. 
Baden.  Germany,  19  Nov.,  1825.  lie  was  educated 
at  Freiburg,  Mannheim,  and  Carlsruhe,  and  studied 
medicine  at  Freiburg,  Heidelberg,  Prague,  und 
Viennu,  lx?ing  graduated  by  the  state  bourd  of  ex- 
aminers at  Carlsruhe.  He  served  as  surgeon  in 
the  volunteer  regiment  of  Emmendingcn  during 
the  revolution  of  1849,  taking  part  in  the  battle  <»f 
Philippsburg  and  Uiwtadt.  lie  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  September,  1849,  and  settled  in  Detroit, 
wfiere  he  has  since  practised  medicine.  He  has 
been  actively  interested  in  German- American  af- 
fairs, and  was  a founder  of  the  German- American 
seminary,  of  which  he  was  president  und  treasurer 
from  1861  till  1872.  In  1866-*7  he  was  a member 
of  the  Detroit  board  of  education,  and  in  1882  lie 
became  a member  of  the  public  library  commis- 
sion, being  re-elected  in  1883  for  a term  of  six 
years,  and  adding  to  the  library  a large  collection 
of  German  works.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Ger- 
man Republican  executive  committee  of  Utica  in 
1854,  a presidential  elector  in  1872,  and  a delegate 
to  the  Republican  national  convention  of  Cincin- 
nati in  1876.  In  1883  he  was  ap|N>inted  by  Presi- 
dent Arthur  U.  S.  consul  to  Stettin,  which  office 
he  ’ 1 t'M  he  resigned  in  1885.  He  prepared 
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KIEFFER,  Mones,  clergyman,  b.  in  Lettcr- 
kenny,  Franklin  co..  Pa.,  5 May,  1814.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Marshall  college.  Pa.,  in  1839,  and  ordained 
to  the  ministry  of  the  German  Reformed  church. 
Ho  was  pastor  of  the  1st  Reformed  church  in 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  from  1840  till  1850,  when  he 
was  called  to  found  and  build  the  2d  Reformed 
church  in  Reading,  Pa.  In  1855  he  became  presi- 
dent of  Heidelberg  college,  Tiffin.  Ohio,  which 
|>ost  he  held  till  1864,  serving  as  professor  in  the 
theological  department  from  1855  till  1807.  After 
holding  pastorates  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  in 
Greencastle,  Pa.,  he  became  connected  with  a 
church  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  of  which  he  is  now 
(1887)  pastor.  The  publications  of  his  church 
were  under  his  care  from  1848  till  1863,  and  he 
has  contributed  to  religious  periodicals. 

KIEFT,  Wilhelm,  governor  of  New  Nether- 
lands, b.  in  Holland  al>nut  1600;  d.  off  the  coast 
of  Wales  in  1647.  He  was  the  fifth  Dutch  gov- 
ernor of  New  Netherlands,  and  was  coldly  re- 
ceived on  his  urrival  there  in  “The  Herring,"  28 
March,  1638.  It  was  said  that  he  had  failed  in 
the  mercantile  business  in  Holland,  and  had  been 
hanged  in  effigy,  which  was.  in  the  Dutch  estima- 
tion, a lasting  disgrace.  Subsequently  he  hud 
I been  sent  by  the  government  as  minister  to  Turkey, 
and  intrusted  with  money  to  procure  the  ransom 
of  Christians  that  were  held  in  Ixmdoge ; but 
these  captives  were  left  in  their  chains,  and  the 
money  never  refunded.  Kicft  was  energetic,  but 
spiteful  and  rapacious,  anil  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
true  principles  of  government,  ile  began  his  ad- 
ministration by  concentrating  all  executive  |>ower 
in  his  own  hands,  with  one  councillor.  Dr.  Johannes 
La  Montngne.  He  found  New  Amsterdam  in  a 
wretched  condition,  and  said  in  his  first  letter  to 
Holland,  “ The  fort  is  open  at  every  side,  except 
the  stone  point;  the  pins  are  dismounted;  the 
houses  and  public  buildings  are  all  out  of  repnir; 
the  magazine  for  merchandise  has  disappeared  ; 
every  vessel  in  the  hurt>or  is  falling  to  pieces ; only 
one  wind-mill  is  in  operation ; the  farms  of  the 
company  are  without  tenants  and  thrown  into 
commons.”  Kieft  liegan  his  reformatory  work  by 
ousting  proclamations  upon  the  trees  and  fences. 
He  ordered  that  no  attestations  or  other  public 
writings  should  lx?  valid  lx»fore  a court  in  New 
Netherlands  unless  they  were  written  by  the  colo- 
nial secretary.  He  improved  the  appearance  of 
the  town,  and  selected  lVarl  street,  then  a simple 
road  on  the  hank  of  the  river,  for  the  best  class  of 
dwellings.  A wind-mill  stood  on  State  street,  and 
not  far  from  it  were  the  bakery,  the  brewery,  and 
the  company's  warehouse.  He  repaired  Fori  Am- 
sterdam. and  erected  a private  distillery  on  Staten 
island  in  1640,  which  produced  the  first  beer  that 
was  ever  made  in  this  country ; but  he  forbade 
“the  tapping  of  beer  during  divine  service,  ami 
after  one  o’clock  at  night.”  He  prohibited  illegal 
traffic  ami  the  selling  of  guns  or  powder  to  the 
Indians,  and  enforced  police  ordinances,  ordering 
the  town-bell  to  be  rung  every  evening  at  nine 
o’clock  to  announce  the  hour  for  retiring,  every 
morning  and  evening  to  call  persons  to  and  from 
labor,  and  on  Thursdays  to  summon  prisoners  to 
court.  To  promote  agriculture  he  established  two 
annual  cattle-fairs,  and  caused  orchards  to  bo 
planted  and  gardens  cultivated.  Owing  to  the 
growth  of  the  town  and  the  increasing  number  of 
travellers,  he  concluded  to  erect  a public-house. 

A clumsy  stone  tavern  was  completed  in  1642  on 
the  corner  of  Pearl  street  und  Coen  ties  slip,  front- 
ing East  river.  He  was  also  active  in  the  erection 
of  the  stone  church  in  the  fort,  and  caused  a mar- 
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hie  slab  to  l )©  placed  in  the  front  wall  with  the 
inscription  “ Anno  Domini,  1642.  Wilhelm  Kieft, 
Directeur  General,  Heeft  do  Gemeente  Desen  Tern- 
pel  Doen  Bouwen.”  This  slab  was  discovered  bur- 
ied in  the  earth  when  the  fort  was  demolished  in 
1687  to  make  room  for  the  government  house,  and 
removed  to  the  belfry  of  the  old  Dutch  church  in 
Garden  street,  where  it  remained  until  that  church 
was  burned  in  1835.  In  after  years,  Kieft  nlwented 
himself  from  service,  and  ordered  soldiers  to  prac- 
tise noisy  amusements  under  the  church  win- 
dows, owing  to  an  allusion  that  Dominie  Bogardus 
had  made  to  his  despotism.  A more  liberal  policy 
in  respect  to  the  ownership  of  land  caused  emi- 
gration to  increase,  the  onlv  obligation  required 
from  foreigners  being  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
states-general  of  Holland.  Although  his  measures 
of  reform  were  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  colony, 
Ki eft’s  government  was  marked  by  such  bold 
tyranny,  and  his  petty,  irritable  natun  found  vent 
in  such  cruelty,  that  ho  was  detested  bv  the  peo- 
ple. The  encroachments  of  the  Puritans  on  the 
cast  and  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware  gave  Kieft 
much  concern,  and  he  wrote  of  them  to  the  com- 

Rany,  who  deemed  Sweden  too  powerful  1o  attack. 

deft’s  maltreatment  of  the  Indians  caused  retalia- 
tion on  their  part,  and  in  1641  the  governor  called 
an  assembly  of  the  “masters  and  heads  of  families'* 
in  the  town  to  co-oja*rate  with  the  council.  Twelve 
men  were  chosen,  and  this  was  the  first  representa- 
tive assembly  in  New  Netherlands.  The  assembly, 
on  their  third  session,  in  February,  1612,  devised 
a plan  for  u municipal  government  in  New  Am- 
sterdam, whereupon  Kieft  was  alarmed,  dissolved 
the  assembly,  and  forbade  its  reorganization.  In 
the  winter  of  1648  Kieft  made  an  attack  at  Hobo- 
ken on  the  Mohawk  Indians,  who  had  made  a de- 
scent to  collect  tribute  from  the  river  trila-s.  The 
Long  Island  tribes  now  took  up  anus,  and  fora 
time  the  Dutch  colony  was  threatened.  The  colo- 
nists finally  petitioned  for  Kieft’s  recall,  and  cele- 
brated his  departure  with  salutes,  lie  sailed  for 
Holland  on  16  Aug.,  1647,  in  the  ship  “ Princess." 
with  more  than  $100,000.  The  vessel  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  Dominie  Bogardus. 
Kieft,  and  81  others  were  drowned. 

KIEKNAN,  James  Laulor,  phy>ieian,  b.  in 
New  York  city  in  1837;  d.  there,  26  Nov..  1869. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  medical  depart  inent  of  the 
University  of  New  York  in  1857,  became  a teacher  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  York,  and  was  editor  of 
the  “Medical  Press”  in  that  city  from  1850  till 
1861,  when  he  volunteered  as  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  60th  New  York  regiment.  He  subsequently 
became  surgeon  of  the  6th  Missouri  cavalry,  serv- 
ing with  Fremont  in  Missouri  and  at  tin-  battle  of 
Pea  Ridge;  but  he  resigned  in  1863,  owing  to  severe 
wounds  that  he  received  near  Port  Gibson,  where 
he  was  captured,  but  escaped.  He  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  1 Aug..  1863,  but 
his  resignation  was  accepted  to  take  olTect  3 Feb., 
1804,  and  his  name  was  not  sent  to  the  -enute  for 
confirmation.  He  served  as  surgeon  of  tin*  l\  S. 
pension  bureau,  and  after  the  war  became  lT.  S. 
consul  to  Thin  Kiang,  China. 

KILBOURNE,  James,  pioneer,  b.  in  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  19  Oct.,  1770;  d.  in  Worthington, 
Ohio,  9 April,  1850.  While  apprenticed  to  a farmer 
he  was  instructed  in  the  classics  and  mat  hematics 
by  the  son  of  his  employer.  He  became  a mechanic, 
subsequently  acquired  u competence  as  a merchant 
and  manufacturer,  and  about  1800  to<*k  orders  it 
i if-  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  In  1HU  he  or 
gunized  the  Scioto  company,  and  in  the  following 
year  emigrated  at  the  head  of  a band  of  100  person 


to  Ohio.  They  settled  in  1803  in  a place  that  was 
afterward  called  Worthington.  There  he  organized 
St.  John’s  and  other  parishes,  and  at  the  general 
convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  pro- 
cured the  establishment  of  a western  diocese.  He 
retired  from  the  ministry  in  1804,  and  in  1805  was 
appointed  by  congress  surveyor  of  public  lands. 
He  was  a trustee  of  Ohio  college,  Athens,  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  locate  Miumi  university,  and 
for  thirty-five  years  president  of  the  trustees  of 
Worthington  college.  In  1812  he  was  appointed 
by  the  president  on  the  commission  to  settle  the 
iMiundary  between  the  public  lands  and  the  Virginia 
reservation.  He  was  also  colonel  of  the  frontier 
regiment.  He  was  afterward  elected  to  congress 
from  Ohio  as  a Democrat,  and  served  from  24  May. 
1813,  till  3 March,  1817.  The  proposition  to  gTant 
lands  in  the  northwest  territory  to  actual  settlers 
originated  with  him,  and  as  chairman  of  a select 
committee  he  drew  up  a bill  for  that  purpose.  He 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1823,  ana  again  in 
1828. — His  nephew,  John,  author  and  publisher. 
I>.  in  Berlin,  Conn..  7 Aug.,  1787;  d.  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  12  March,  1831.  He  was  graduated  at  Ver- 
mont university  in  1810.  and  was  for  several  years 
principal  of  W'orthington  college,  Ohio.  Subse- 
quently he  became  a bookseller  and  publisher  in 
Columbus.  Ohio.  He  published  a “Gazetteer  of 
Vermont,**  a "Gazetteer  of  Ohio”  (1816),  a map 
of  Ohio,  a volume  of  “ Public  Documents  concern- 
ing the  Ohio  Canals  ’’  (Columbus,  1832),  and  a 
“School  Geography.” 

K II. HOI  KNE,  Payne  Kenyon,  author,  k in 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  26  July,  1815;  d.  there,  19  July, 
1859.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade,  assisted  in 
publishing  a literary  paper  in  Hartford,  Conn* 
and  was  afterward  owner  and  editor  of  the  Litch- 
field “Enquirer”  from  1845  till  1853.  In  1857 
lie  was  private  secretary  to  Gov.  Alexander  11. 
Holley.  Mr.  Kilbourne  was  an  enthusiastic  stu- 
dent of  local  history,  and  wrote  both  in  prose 
and  verse.  He  published  " The  Skeptic  and  Other 
Poems  ” (1843):  “ History  of  the  Kilbourne  Family, 
from  1635  to  the  Present  Time  ” (Hartford,  1845); 
“ Biographical  History  of  the  County  of  Litchfield" 
(New  York,  1851):  and  “Sketches  and  Chronicles 
of  the  Town  of  Litchfield,”  which  was  put  in  type 
entirely  by  himself  (Hartford,  1859).  He  also  com- 
piled and  arranged  the  appendices  to  Hollister’s 
“History  of  Connecticut  ’ (2  vols..  New  Haven. 
1855).  and  prepared  most  of  the  notes  for  that  work. 

KIl.lU  ltN,  Charles  Laurence,  soldier,  b.  in 
Lawrcnecvillo,  Tioga  co.f  Pa.,  9 Aug.,  1819.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in 
1842  and  appointed  a lieutenant  of  artillery, 
served  in  the  occupation  of  Texas  and  the  Mexican 
war.  doing  good  service  at  Monterey  and  Buena 
Vista,  and  after  the  war  became  captain  and  com- 
missary of  subsistence.  He  was  promoted  major 
on  11  May,  1861,  made  lieutenant-colonel  and  as- 
sistant commissary-general  on  9 Feb.,  1863.  colonel 
on  29  June,  1864,  and  served  as  chief  commissary 
of  various  departments.  At  the  close  of  the  civil 
war  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general.  After  the 
war  he  served  as  chief  commissary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Atlantic,  and  then  of  the  military 
division  of  the  Pacific  until  he  was  retired  on  29 
Mav.  1883. 
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land-suits.  For  many  years  ho  was  a member  of 
the  Delaware  assembly,  and  he  took  an  active  part 
in  tho  Revolutionary  contest.  In  1776  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  chief  justice  of  Delaware,  and 
held  that  office  till  1703,  when  he  was  made  chan- 
cellor. In  1801  he  retired  from  the  bench. 

KILPATRICK,  Hatch  Judson,  soldier,  b.  near 
Deckertown,  N.  J.,  14  Jan.,  1830;  d.  in  Valpa- 
raiso, Chili,  4 Dec.,  1881.  lie  was  graduated  at 
the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1801,  was  appointed 
a captain  of  volunteers  on  9 May,  promoted  1st 
lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the  regular  army  on  14 
May,  1801,  and  was 
wounded  at  Rig 
Bethel  and  disabled 
for  several  months. 
In  August,  1801,  he 
assisted  in  raising 
a regiment  of  New 
York  cavalry,  of 
which  he  was  made 
lieutenant-colonel. 
He  went  to  Kansas 
in  January,  1802, 
in  order  to  accom- 
pany (ten.  James  II. 
I wine’s  expedition 
to  Texas  as  chief  of 
artillery.  On  the 
abandonment  of 
the  expedition  he 
rejoined  his  regi- 
ment in  Virginia, 
and  was  engaged  in  skirmishes  near  Falmouth,  the 
movement  to  Thoroughfare  Gap,  raids  on  the  Vir- 
ginia Central  railroad  in  July.  1802,  various  skir- 
mishes in  the  northern  Virginia  campaign,  and  the 
second  battle  of  Rull  Run.  In  an  expedition  to 
Leesburg  on  19  Sept.,  1802,  he  commanded  the 
cavalry  brigade.  Alter  several  months  of  absence 
on  recruiting  service,  during  which  ho  became 
colonel,  he  returned  to  the  field,  ami  commanded 
a brigade  of  cavalry  in  the  Kappuhaunock  cam- 
paign, being  engaged  in  Stone  man's  raid  toward 
Richmond,  and  in  tho  combat  at  Beverly  Ford. 
IIo  was  promoted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
on  13  June,  1868,  and  commanded  a cavalry  divis- 
ion in  the  latter  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  cam- 
paign. He  was  in  command  at  the  battle  of  Aldie, 
and  was  brevetted  for  bravery  on  that  occasion, 
lie  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  earning 
there  the  brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  U.  S. 
army,  and  in  the  subsequent  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
was  engaged  in  constant  fighting  at  Smithsburg, 
Hagerstown,  Roonsborough,  and  Falling  Waters. 
In  the  operations  in  central  Virginia,  from  August 
till  November,  1863,  he  commanded  a cavalry  divis- 
ion, and  took  part-  in  an  expedition  to  destroy  the 
enemy’s  gunboats  “Satellite”  and  “Reliance”  in 
Rappuharmock  river,  the  action  at  Culpeper  on  13 
Sept.,  and  the  subsequent,  skirmish  at  Somerville 
Ford,  the  fights  at  James  City  and  Brandy  Station, 
and  in  the  movement  toCentreville  and  the  action 
of  19  Oct.  at  Gainsville.  In  March,  18414,  he  was 
engaged  in  a raid  toward  Richmond  and  through 
the  peninsula,  in  which  he  destroyed  much  prop- 
erty  and  hail  many  encounters  with  the  enemy,  be- 
ginning with  the  net  i<.ri  iit  Ashland  on  1 March.  In 
s.k  part  in  the  invasion  of  Georgia 
•f  a envoi ry  division  of  the  Army  of 
l.  ond  mils  engaged  in  the  action  at 
m tin*  operations  around  Dalton 
VhtkWgair'  **•  •wounded  at  the 
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to  Georgia,  and  was  engaged  in  guarding  the  com- 
munications of  General  Sherman’s  army,  and  in 
making  raids,  which  were  attended  with  much 
severe  fighting,  lie  displayed  such  zeal  and  con- 
fidence in  destroying  the  railroad  at  Fairbum  that 
Sherman  susiiendeu  a general  movement  of  the 
army  to  enable  him  to  break  up  the  Macon  rood, 
in  tfie  hope  of  thus  forcing  Hood  to  evacuate  At- 
lanta. Kilpatrick  set  out  on  the  night  of  18  Aug., 
1804,  and  returned  on  the  22d  with  prisoners  and 
a captured  gun  and  battle-flags,  having  made  the 
circuit  of  Atlanta,  torn  up  three  miles  of  railroad 
at  Jonesbo rough,  and  encountered  a division  of 
infantry  and  a brigade  of  cavalry.  In  tho  march 
to  the  son  he  participated  in  skirmishes  at  Walnut 
Creek,  Sylvan  Grove,  Rocky  Creek,  and  Waynes- 
borough.  In  the  invasion  of  the  Carol inas  his  di- 
vision was  engaged  at  Salkehatchie,  S.  C.,  on  3 
Feb.,  1805,  near  Aiken  on  11  Feb.,  at  Monroe’s  Cross 
Roads,  N.  C.,  on  10  March,  near  Raleigh  on  12 
April,  at  Morristown  on  13  April,  and  in  other  ac- 
tions and  skirmishes.  He  was  brevetted  colonel 
for  bravery  at  Kesaca,  promoted  captain  in  the  1st 
artillery  on  30  Nov.,  1804,  and  on  18  March,  1865, 
received  the  brevet  of  brigadier-general  for  the 
capture  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  and  that  of  major- 
general  for  services  throughout  the  Carolina  cam- 
paign. He  commanded  a division  of  the  cavalry 
corps  in  the  military  division  of  Mississippi  from 
April  to  June,  1805,  was  promoted  major-general 
of  volunteers  on  18  June,  1805,  aud  resigned  his 
volunteer  commission  on  1 Jan.,  18G0.  He  was  a 
popular  general,  inspiring  confidence  in  the  soldiers 
under  his  command,  and  gained  a high  reputation 
as  a daring,  brilliant,  and  successful  cavalry  leader. 
II«*  resigned  his  commission  in  the  regular  army  in 
1807.  In  1805  he  had  been  appointed  minister  to 
Chili  by  President  Johnson,  and  he  was  continued 
in  that  office  by  President  Grant,  but  was  recalled 
in  1808.  He  then  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  lec- 
turing, and  took  an  active  interest  in  politics  as  an 
effective  platform  sjieaker  on  the  Republican  side. 
In  1872  he  supported  Horace  Greeley,  but  returned 
to  his  former  party  in  1870,  and  in  1880  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  congress  in  New  Jersey. 
In  March.  1881.  President  Garfield  unpointed  him 
again  to  the  |>ost  of  minister  to  Cliili.  During 
his  last  diplomatic  mission  he  hud  a conflict  with 
Stephen  A.  Hurlbut,  U.  S.  minister  to  Peru,  and 
disregarded  Sec.  Blaine’s  instructions  to  interfere 
in  Ik*  ha  If  of  the  Calderon  government  in  the  latter 
country.  His  remains  were  brought  from  Chili  for 
burial  in  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  in  October,  1887.  See 
“Kilpatrick  and  our  Cavalry,”  by  John  Moore 
(New  York,  1805). 

KILTY.  Augustus  Henry,  naval  officer,  b.  in 
Annapolis.  Mil..  25  Nov.,  1807 : d.  in  Baltimore, 
10  Nov.,  1 870.  He  was  appointed  a midshipman  in 
1821,  served  on  the  “ Franklin  ” and  the  “Consti- 
tution,” lx*cauie  a passed  midshipman  on  28  April, 
1882,  was  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  next  three 
years,  and  then  on  shore  duty  till  he  was  commis- 
sioned lieutenant  «»n  0 Sent.,  1837.  Afterward  he 
was  sent  to  the  East  Indies.  He  also  served  in 
the  Mediterranean,  in  Brazil,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  was  commissioned  commander  on  14  Sept., 
1855,  and  in  1801  was  ordered  to  St.  Louis  to  or- 
ganize the  Mississippi  flotilla.  He  commanded  the 

Sin-boat  “Mound  City”  at  Island  No.  10  and  at 
ort  Pillow,  where  his  vessel  was  sunk,  but  was 
afterward  raised  and  repaired.  In  June,  1802.  he 
commanded  an  expedition  to  White  river.  Ark., 
and  on  17  June  lie  attacked  and  captured  Fort  St. 
Charles  with  the  support  of  a land  force.  Near 
the  close  of  this  action  he  lost  over  one  hundred 
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of  his  crew  by  an  explosion,  caused  by  a shot 
which  entered  ihe  steam  drum,  and  was  himself  so 
badly  scalded  that  the  amputation  of  his  left  arm 
was  necessary.  He  received  his  commission  as 
captain  on  16  July,  1862.  was  made  a commodore 
on  25  July.  1866.  and  commanded  the  Norfolk 
navy-yard  till  1870,  when  he  was  retired  from  ac- 
tive service  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral. 

KIMBALL,  Edgar  Allan,  soldier,  b.  in  Pem- 
broke, N.  II.,  in  1821 ; d.  in  Suffolk,  Va.,  12  April, 
1868.  He  was  trained  as  a printer,  and  l»ecame 
the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  “Age.”  a liberal 
Democratic  newspaper  published  at  Woodstock, 
Vt.  He  was  appointed  a captain  of  infantry  in 
the  V.  S.  army  on  0 April,  1847,  and  served  till  his 
regiment  was  disluuided  on  26  Aug.,  1848.  earning 
the  brevet  of  major  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco. 
He  was  the  first  man  to  scale  the  walls  of  Chapul- 
tepec,  nnd  received  the  surrender  of  the  castle  from 
Gen.  Bravo.  After  his  return  he  was  for  some 
time  employee!  in  the  office  of  a New  York  iournal. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  joined  a New 
York  regiment  of  zouaves,  and  was  commissioned 
major  of  volunteers  on  13  May.  1861.  At  the 
battle  of  Hoanoke  Island.  N.  on  7 Feb.,  1862, 
he  carried  the  enemy’s  works,  and  on  14  Feb.  he 
was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel,  and  soon  after- 
ward succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  regiment. 
He  |>articipatcd  in  the  reduction  of  Fort  Macon, 
and  in  the  battles  of  Antietain  and  Fredericks- 
burg. While  the  regiment  was  encamped  at  Suf- 
folk he  was  killed  by  Col.  Michael  Corcoran,  who, 
according  to  one  account,  was  kept  back  while 
(Missing  through  the  lines  on  urgent  business,  and 
shot  the  officer  who  detained  him.  Another  ver- 
sion is,  that  Corcoran  either  mistook,  or  pretended 
to  mistake,  the  rival  leader  for  an  assassin. 

KIMBALL,  Gilman,  surgeon,  b.  at  Hill,  N.  II., 
8 Dec.,  1804.  He  was  graduated  in  medicine  at 
Dartmouth  in  1827,  and  practised  for  a short  time 
at  Chicopee,  Mass.  He  then  visited  Europe,  at- 
tended clinics  in  Paris, 
and  in  1880  fettled  in 
Lowell.  Mass.  He  was 
elected  professor  of  sur- 
gery in  Vermont  medi- 
cal college,  Woodstock, 
in  1844.  and  in  Berk- 
shire medical  college, 
Pittsfield.  Mass.,  the 
year  following,  but 
subsequently  resigned 
l»oth  professorships  in 
order  to  assume  tne  di- 
rection of  the  Lowell 
hospital.  which  was  es- 
tablished by  the  pro- 
prietors of  factories  in 
that  town  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  operatives, 
lie  served  for  four 
months  as  brigade  sur- 
geon under  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler  in  the  l>e- 

f inning  of  the  civil  war.  and  at  Annapolis  and 
'ortress  Monroe  superintended  the  organization 
of  the  first  military  hospitals  that  were  established 
for  National  troops.  In  1882  Dr.  KimtMill  was 
president  of  the  American  gynecological  society. 
During  his  surgical  practice,  extending  over  nearly 
sixty  years,  he  performed  many  successful  o(>era- 
tions.  He  has  contributed  to  medical  literature 
papers  on  gastrotoiny,  ovariotomy,  uterine  extirpa- 
tion. and  the  treatment  of  fibroid  tumors  by  elec- 
tricity, and  was  the  first  practically  to  illustrate 
-tfie  value  of  the  latter  method. 


KIMBALL.  Harriet  McEwen,  poet,  b.  in 

Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  2 Nov.,  1834.  Her  works  con- 
sist chiefly  of  religious  lyrics.  She  has  published 
several  volumes,  including  ••Hymns”  (Boston, 
1867):  “Swallow  Flights  of  Song”  (New  York, 
1874):  and  "The  Bh i ('<  tnpany  of  all  Faith- 

ful People”  (New  York,  1879). 

KIMBALL.  Heber  Chase,  Mormon  leader, b 
in  Sheldon,  Franklin  Vt.,  i t June.  1801;  <1.  in 
Salt  l<nkc  City.  Utah,  22  June,  1868.  He  received 
a common-school  education,  worked  in  his  father’ll 
blacksmith-shop  in  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  after- 
ward learned  the  potter's  trade  with  a brother,  par- 
chased  the  business,  and  carried  it  on  for  ten 
years  in  Mcndon,  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.  He  married 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  On  15  April,  1832,  he 
was  baptized  into  the  church  of  the  letter  I%y 
Saints  in  Victor,  N.  Y.,  being  ordained  an  elder  by 
Joseph  Smith  in  1832.  nnd  was  chosen  one  of  the 
twelve  Mormon  n[>ostlc8  on  14  Feb..  1835.  In  the 
autumn  of  IWW  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
troops,  but.  not  lx*i»g  so  well  known  in  Missouri  as 
the  other  loaders,  was  released  with  Brigham 
Young,  nnd  with  him  led  the  Mormons  into  Illinois, 
when-  l hey  established  their  church  at  Commerce, 
and  afterward  at  Nauvoo.  He  went  with  Young 
on  a mission  to  England,  and  remained  nearly 
two  wars,  returning  in  the  summer  of  1841.  He 
left  Nauvoo  on  17  Feb.,  1846,  after  the  exodus 
had  begun,  ami  was  one  of  the  pioneer  land  that 
encani|x*d  in  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  I^ike  on 
24  July.  1847.  In  the  autumn  he  returned  to  the 
winter-quarters  on  the  Missouri  river  to  assist  in 
the  next  season’s  emigration.  On  27  Dec.,  1847, 
he  wb-  chosen  to  Ik*  a counsellor  of  Brigham  Young 
in  the  presidency  of  the  Mormon  church. 

KIM  BALL,  Increase,  inventor,  b.  in  Concord, 
N.  II..  26  < M.,  1777 : d.  in  Hanover,  N.  II „ 16  Sept., 
1856.  He  learned  the  tinman’s  trade,  and  fol- 
lowed it  in  Hanover.  About  1804  he  invented  cut 
nails,  and  devised  the  first  machinery  for  their 
manufacture.  He  refused  a large  sum  for  the 
patent,  but  never  profited  by  it,  because  the  man- 
ufacture was  carried  on  with  improved  machinery, 
under  patents  that  wen*  obtained  by  others.  In 
later  life  religious  excitement  affected  his  mind. 

KIMBALL,  James  Putnam,  geologist,  h.  in 
Salem.  Mass.,  26  April,  1836.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Lawrence  scientific  school  of  Harvard,  the 
universities  of  Berlin  nnd  Gottingen,  and  the  Fiei- 
betg  school  of  mining.  Sabugntfiy  he  fol- 
lowed a practical  course  in  engineering,  mining, 
and  metallurgy  at  Freiberg.  Saxony.  On  h» 
return  to  the  t’nited  States  he  became  connected 
with  the  state  geological  surveys  of  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois.  He  was  professor  of  chemistry  and 
economic  geology  at  the  New  York  state  agri- 
cultural college  at  Ovid  in  1861 -*2,  and  then  be- 
came a'-islanl  adjutant -general  of  volunteers,  with 
the  rank  of  enptain.  In  this  capacity  he  served 
during  t In-  civil  war  as  chief  of  staff  to  Gen. 
Marscna  l(.  Patrick,  participating  in  the  cam- 
paign- of  the  Array  of  the  Potomac.  He  after- 
ward ' -rved  on  the  general  staff  under  McClellan, 
Burnside.  Hooker,  and  Meade,  successively.  Fail- 
ing heal t)i  l«*d  to  his  resignation  from  the  army  in 
1863,  and  then  making  New  York  city  his  residence 
he  rc-umed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In 
1874  Ik-  became  honorary  professor  of  geology  at 
Lehigh  university,  and  thenceforth  until  1881  re- 
sided in  Bctldenetn,  Pa.  He  was  appointed  in 
June,  1885.  director  of  the  U.  S.  mint,  at  the  head 
of  the  bureau  in  Washington,  under  the  control  of 
which  all  the  mints  and  assay-offices  of  the  United 
States  were  placed  in  1873.  t>r.  Kimball  isammi- 
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her  of  scientific  societies,  and  was  vice-president  of 
the  American  institute  of  mining  engineers  in 
1881-’2.  His  publications,  mostly  on  geological 
and  metallurgical  subjects,  have  been  contributed 
to  American  and  foreign  technical  journals,  and 
also  include  his  official  reports  to  the  National 
government  as  director  of  the  mint. 

KIMBALL,  James  William,  author,  b.  in 
Salem.  Mass.,  4 Feb.,  1812;  d.  in  Newton,  Mass., 
28  March.  188.1.  He  entered  Yale  with  a view  to 
studying  for  the  ministry,  but  feeble  health  obliged 
him  to  leave,  anti,  after  a visit  to  Europe  in  1885, 
he  devoted  himself  to  commercial  pursuits.  Dur- 
ing the  intervals  of  active  business  he  wrote  on 
religious  subjects,  publishing  about  fifty  track*, 
and  in  book-form  “ Heaven,  mv  Father’s  House  ” 
(Boston,  1857):  “Friendly  W'ords  with  Fellow- 
Pilgrims”  (1867);  “Encouragements  to  Faith” 
(1878);  “How  to  see  Jesus”  (1877);  and  “The 
Christian  Ministry”  (1884). 

KIMBALL,  Joseph  Horace,  author,  b.  in 
Pembroke,  N.  II.,  in  1813;  d.  in  Pembroke,  N.  II., 
11  April,  1838.  He  resided  in  Concord,  N.  n., 
where  he  edited  “The  Herald  of  Freedom,”  an  anti- 
slavery  journal.  After  a visit  to  the  West  India 
islands  he  published  jointly  with  two  friends 
“Emancipation  in  the  West  Indies:  a Six  Months' 
Tour  in  Antigua,  Burbadoes,  and  Jamaica  in  1837” 
(New  York,  1838). 

KIMBALL,  Nutlinn,  soldier,  b.  in  Indiana. 
He  served  in  the  Mexican  war  as  captain  of  vol- 
unteers, and  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war 
was  appointed  colonel  of  a regiment  of  Indiana 
infantry.  He  took  part  in  operations  in  (’heat 
Mountain  in  September,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Greenbrier  in  ()ctol>or,  1861,  commanded  a 
brigade  at  the  battle  of  Winchester,  and  was  com- 
missioned as  a brigadier-general  of  volunteers  on 
15  April,  1862.  At  AnDetam  his  brigade  held  its 
ground  with  desperate  courage,  losing  nearly  six 
hundred  men.  At  Fredericksburg  he  was  wounded 
in  the  thigh.  Subsequently  Gen.  Kimlwll  served 
in  the  west,  commanding  a division  ut  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg  in  June  and  July,  1863.  anil  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Franklin  on  30  Nov.,  1864.  lie  was  brevetted 
major-general  on  1 Feb.,  1865,  ami  mustered  out 
of  the  service  on  24  Aug.,  1865. 

KIMBALL  Richard  Burleigh,  author,  b.  in 
Plainfield,  N.  II.,  11  Oct.,  1816.  lie  was  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  in  1834,  studied  law.  and  in  18:16 
went  to  Paris,  continuing  his  studies  in  the  uni- 
versity there.  On  his  return  ho  practised  his  pro- 
fession in  Waterford, 

N.  Y.,  and  afterward 

in  New  York  city.  Ho 
founded  the  town  of 
Kimball.in  Texas,and 
built  the  first  railroad 
tlmt  was  constructed 
in  that  state,  running 
from  Galveston  to 
Houston  and  Iwyond, 
of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent from  1854  till 
I860.  In  1873  he 
received  from  Dart- 
mouth the  degree  of 
LL.  I).  He  has  pub- 
lished in  magazines 
many  tales,  sketches 
of  travel,  and  essays 
on  biographical,  his- 
torical, and  financial  subjects.  Of  his  books  four 
have  been  translated  into  Dutch,  and  several  into 
French  and  German.  They  include  “ Letters  from 


England”  (New  York,  1842);  “St.  Legor,  or  the 
Threads  of  Life,”  a novel  that  had  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  “Knickerbocker  Magazine”  (1850); 
“Cuba  and  the  Cubans”  (1850);  “Letters  from 
Cuba  ” (1850) ; “ Romance  of  Student  Life  Abroad  ” 
(1852);  “ Lectures  before  the  Law  Institute  of  New 
York  City" (1853);  “Undercurrents of  Wall  Street” 
(1861);  “ In  the  Tropics,  by  a Settler  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo,” edited  (1862) ; “ Was  he  Successful  f ” a nov- 
el (1803):  “The  Prince  of  Kashna,”  a West  Indian 
story,  edited  (1864);  “Henry  Powers,  Banker,  and 
how  he  Achieved  a Fortune  and  Married”  (1868); 
“To-Day  in  New  York”  (1870);  and  “Stories  of 
Exceptional  Life  ”(1887).  lie  was  also  an  editor 
of  the  “ Knickerbocker  Gallery  ” (New  York,  1855). 

KIMBALL,  Sumner  Increase,  general  super- 
intendent of  the  U.  S.  life-saving  service,  b.  in  Lob- 
anon.  York  co..  Me.,  2 Sept.,  1834.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Bowdoin  in  1855,  studied  law  with  Tiis  fa- 
ther, was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858,  and  began 
practice  at  North  Berwick,  Me.  In  1859  he  sat  in 
the  legislature,  and,  though  the  youngest  mendier, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  proemlinp*,  serving  on 
the  committee  on  the  judiciary.  In  January,  1801. 
he  Ixvaine  a clerk  in  the  treasury  department  at 
Washington.  Ho  rose  to  lie  chief  clerk  in  the  sec- 
ond auditor's  office,  and  in  1871  wits  placed  in 
charge  of  the  revenue  marine  service,  which  he  re- 
organize! and  reformed,  greatly  reducing  the  ex- 
|M*nses  of  maintenance,  while  increasing  its  effi- 
ciency more  than  fivefold.  While  retaining  this 
i*>st  he  acted  during  the  secretaryship  of  Lot  M. 
Morrill  in  1870-’7  as  chief  clerk  of  the  treasury  de- 
partment, after  twice  declining  a regular  appoint- 
ment to  tlmt  office.  When  Kimball  was  made  chief 
of  the  revenue  marine  division,  there  were  several 
buildings  on  the  coasts  of  Now  Jersey  and  Long 
Island  in  which  were  stored  surf-lsmts  and  simple 
appliances  for  the  use  of  fishermen  and  wreckers 
in  the  rescue  of  shipwrecked  persons.  The  keepers 
of  these  stations  were  scarcely  more  than  mere 
custodians  of  the  government  property,  ami  had 
generally  been  ap|M>inted  on  tM>litical  grounds. 
During  the  winter  of  1870-’l  there  had  occurred 
several  fatal  disasters  on  these  coasts,  and  when 
Mr.  Kimball  assumed  office  he  made  a tour  of  in- 
spection, and  found  that  the  stations  were  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  the  keepers  negligent  and 
inca)iable,  ami  the  whole  service  inefficient.  Con- 
gress appropriated  $200.1)00  for  fitting  out  and 
manning  the  stations,  ami  the  service  was  reorgan- 
ized by  Mr.  Kimball  so  thoroughly  that  during 
the  following  winter  every  person 'who  was  im- 
perilled bv  shipwreck  on  those  coasts  was  rescued. 
The  number  of  stations  was  increased,  life-saving 
crews  and  modem  appliances  were  provided  for  all 
of  them,  the  incapable  keepers  were  supplanted  by 
expert  surf  men  without  regard  to  politics,  and  the 
patrol  system  for  constantly  watening  the  entire 
coast  was  introduced.  The  success  of  the  life-sav- 
ing service  during  the  first  year  caused  it  to  lie  ex- 
tended in  1872  to  1 'ape  Cod,  and  afterward  to  other 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  1878  the  life-saving 
service  was  organized  ns  n separate  bureau,  with 
Mr.  KiinlMill  at  its  head,  and  stations  were  estab- 
lished on  the  Pacific  roast  and  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

kIMHKKIA.  Lewis  Vshlleld.  naval  ..tlicr.  I*, 
in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  2 April,  18*30.  He  was  appointed 
i m dshipmau  in  the  navy  from  Illinois.  8 Dev., 
1846,  commissioned  lieutenant  in  1855,  and  liou- 
tenant-comr  ,fi62.  lie  served  on 

the  irigr*  ■’♦cm  Gulf  block- 
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Drayton,  in  his  official  report  of  the  battle  of 
Mobile  bey,  said:  “To  Lieut. -Com.  Kimberly,  the 
executive  officer,  I am  indebted  not  only  for  the 
flue  example  of  coolness  and  self-possession  which 
ho  set  to  those  around  him,  but  also  for  the  excel- 
lent condition  to  which  he  had  brought  everything 
belonging  to  the  fighting  department  of  the  ship, 
in  consequence  of  which  there  was  no  confusion 
anywhere,  even  when,  from  tho  terrible  slaughter 
at  some  of  the  guns,  it  might  have  been  looked 
for.”  Kimberly  was  commissioned  commander, 
25  July,  1866;  captain,  8 Oct.,  1874;  commodore, 
27  Sept.,  1884;  and  rear-admiral,  2d  Jan.,  1887. 
He  was  on  shore  duty  from  1878  till  1887,  when 
he  was  ordered  from  tho  command  of  the  Boston 
navy-yard  to  that  of  the  Pacific  station. 

KINCAID,  Eugenio  (kin-kade'),  missionary,  b. 
in  Westfield,  Conn.,  in  1798;  d.  in  Girard,  Kan., 
3 April,  1883.  lie  was  one  of  five  students  that 
formed  tho  first  class  in  Madison  university,  and 
became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Gal  wav, 
N.  Y.j  subsequently  removing  to  Milton,  Pa.  fn 
1830  lie  was  appointed  a missionary  to  Burmnh, 
where  he  labored  with  success  at  Rangoon,  Ava, 
and  Prome.  In  1842  he  returned  to  this  country, 
and  spent  twelve  years  in  homo  work,  devoting  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  raising  the  endowment  of  the 
university  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  but  his  efforts  were 
chiefly  directed  to  the  development  of  a missionary 
spirit  in  the  churches.  In  1854  ho  again  visited 
Burundi,  and  labored  at  Prome  until  compelled  by 
his  wife’s  impaired  health  to  return  to  the  United 
States  in  1865.  Bee  “The  Hero  Missionary.”  by 
Rev.  Alfred  S.  Patton,  I).  I).  (New  York,  1858). 

KINCAID,  John.  lawyer,  b.  near  Danville,  Ky., 
15  Feb.,  1791  ; d.  7 Feb.,  1873.  Ho  was  repeatedly 
elected  to  the  legislature,  was  commonwealth’s 
attorney,  was  in  congress  from  1829  till  1833,  hav- 
ing been  chosen  as  a Whig,  and  an  elector  on 
the  Clay  ticket  in  1844.  He  was  an  anient  friend 
and  admirer  of  Henry  Clay,  and  enjoyed  to  a 
large  degree  his  intimate  confidence.  lie  was  over 
six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  erect  in  carriage, 
spare,  and  sinewy,  but  graceful  in  action.  His 
social  qualities  made  him  widely  popular.  He 
held  high  rank  as  a lawyer,  and  was  effective  as  a 
public  speaker. — His  grandson,  Charles  Easton, 
journalist,  b.  in  Danville,  Ky.,  in  1855,  was  gradu- 
ated at  Centre  college  in  1878.  took  charge  of  the 
“ Anderson  News  ” at  Lawrenceburg,  and  was  elect- 
ed county  judge  the  next  year.  Resigning,  he  was 
reporter  and  correspondent  of  tho  “ Courier- Jour- 
nal.” at  Frankfort,  and  was  then  appointed  on  the 
first  board  of  railroad  commissioners  for  Kentucky, 
serving  two  years.  He  whs  selected  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  accompany  to  this  country  from  Italy  the 
remains  of  the  sculptor  Joel  T.  Dart,  Since  his 
return  he  has  acted  as  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Louisville  “ Daily  Times.” 

KING.  Alonzo,  clergyman,  b.  in  Wilbraham. 
Mass.,  1 April,  1790;  d.  in  West  borough.  Mass.,  29 
Nov.,  1835.  He  was  graduated  at  Waterville  col- 
lege (now  Colby  university)  in  1825,  and  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Yarmouth, 
Me.,  24  Jan.,  1820.  Impaired  health  compelled  him 
to  resign  in  1831,  but  in  1832  he  became  pastor  at 
Northborough,  Mass.,  where  he  was  also  for  some 
time  agent  of  tho  Massachusetts  Baptist  conven- 
tion. and  agent  to  raise  funds  for  the  endowment 
of  the  Newton  theological  institution.  Fora  short 
time  before  his  death  he  was  pastor  at  West  thr- 
ough, Mass.  He  wrote  some  lyric  poetry,  and 
many  of  his  productions  are  in  circulation  without 
his  name,  lie  also  published  a memoir  of  his 
friend,  George  Dana  Boardman  (Boston,  1835). 


KING,  Austin  Augustus,  statesman,  h.  in  Sul- 
livan county,  Tenn.,  20  Sept..  1801 ; d.  in  St.  Louis. 
Mo..  22  April,  1870.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1822,  and  in  1830  removed  to  Mis- 
souri, where  he  continued  to  practise.  In  1834  be 
was  chosen  to  the  legislature,  and  he  was  re-elected 
in  1836.  In  1837  he  was  apjiointed  judge  of  the 
circuit  court,  holding  the  office  till  1848,  when  he 
whs  chosen  governor  of  Missouri,  his  tenn  expiring 
in  1853.  In  1860  he  was  a delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention  at  Charleston,  where  he 
made  an  effective  speech  in  behalf  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.  He  subsequently  took  the  ground  that 
the  war  for  the  Union  was  unnecessary.  In  1862 
he  was  restored  to  his  old  place  as  circuit  judge, 
but  shortly  afterward  resigned  to  rake  a seat  in  the 
38th  congress,  to  which  he  had  been  elected,  serv- 
ing from  7 Dec.,  1863,  till  3 March.  1865.  He  then 
devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession 
and  the  cultivation  of  his  farm. 

KING,  Charles  Bird.  artist,  b.  in  Newport. 
R.  I.,  in  1785;  d.  in  Washington,  I).  C„  19  March. 
1862.  He  studied  with  Leslie  and  Allston  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  resided  and  painted  portraits  for 
several  years.  He  finally  established  himself  in 
Washington,  I).  C.,  in  1822.  where  he  remained  un- 
til his  death.  Here  he  numbered  among  bis  sit- 
ters eminent  men  of  all  countries.  His  pictures 
were  prised  for  their  truthfulness  rather  than  for 
delicacy  of  finish.  During  his  life  and  by  bequest 
ho  presented  to  the  Redwood  library  of  his  native 
city  the  sum  of  $9,000  in  money,  nearly  three  hun- 
dred valuable  books,  fourteen  hound  volumes  of 
engravings,  and  over  two  hundred  paintings. 

KING,  Dan,  phvsician,  b.  in  Mansfield.  Conn- 
27  Jan.,  1791;  a.  in  Smithficld,  R.  I.,  13  Nov„ 
1864.  Having  studied  medicine  at  New  Haven 
and  in  his  native  town,  he  began  its  practice  in 
Preston,  Conn.  After  spending  five  years  there 
anil  at  Groton,  he  removed  to  Charlestown.  R.  L, 
where  he  continued  to  practise  for  eighteen  years. 
He  also  took  part  in  public  affairs,  both  as  a magis- 
trate and  as  a member  of  the  general  assembly, 
serving  from  1828  till  1834.  With  Thomas  W. 
Dorr  (q.  v.)  he  was  active  in  the  organization  of  the 
Suffrage  party,  and  was  nominated  by  it  for  first 
senator,  and  afterward  for  congress.  Dr.  King 
disapproved  of  the  so-called  Dorr  war,  and  took  no 
part  in  it.  He  was  an  earnest  friend  of  the  remnant 
of  the  Narragansett  tribe  of  Indians,  and  with 
Benjamin  B.  Thurston  was  appointed  by  the 
Rhode  Island  house  of  representatives  to  report 
a plan  of  treating  and  governing  the  Indians. 
It  was  through  his  influence  and  exertions  that  a 
considerable  annual  appropriation  was  made  by 
the  state  for  the  support  of  an  Indian  school.  He 
afterward  removed  to  Woonsocket  and  then  to 
Taunton.  Mass.,  but  returned  to  Rhode  Island,  and 
soon  afterward  began  writing  his  “ Life  and  Times 
of  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr,  with  Outlines  of  the  Po- 
litical History  of  Rhode  Island”  (Boston,  18591 
Dr.  King  invented  a valuable  surgical  instrument 
for  the  adjusting  of  fractured  bones,  which  he  free- 
ly gave  for  the  use  of  the  profession.  He  contrib- 
uted frequently  to  professional  periodicals,  and 
published,  among  other  books  and  pamphlets,  “ An 
Address  on  Spirit  ualism  ” (Taunton,  1857),  “ Quack- 
ery Unmasked”  (Boston,  1858),  and  “Tobacco: 
What  it.  Is  and  What  it  Does"  (New  York,  1861). 

KING.  Daniel  Putnam  .statesman,  b.  in  Dan- 
vers, Mass.,  8 Jan.,  1801;  d.  then*,  26  July,  1850. 
Ho  was  a descendant  of  William  Kinge,  who  came 
in  1635  from  England  to  Salem,  Mass.  Ihrniol 
was  graduated  at.  Harvard  in  1823,  and  began  the 
study  of  law,  but  found  it  uncongenial,  and  turned 
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his  attention  to  agriculture.  After  Ailing  various 
municipal  offices  in  his  native  town,  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  in  1836,  and  after  serving  two 
years  was  returned  as  senator  from  Essex  county, 
lie  held  this  office  for  four  years,  and  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  term  was  president  of  the  senate. 
Again  in  1842  he  was  a member  of  the  state  house 
of  representatives  and  speaker  of  that  body.  In 
1842  Sir.  King  was  elected  to  congress  as  a Whig, 
and  he  kept  his  seat,  until  the  enu  of  his  life,  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  debate  in  opposition  to  the 
war  with  Mexico.  Robert  C.  Wintnrop  delivered 
n memorial  address  on  his  death. — His  son.  Hen- 
jam  in  Flint,  lawyer,  b.  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  12  Oct.. 
1830;  d.  in  Boston,  24  .Ian.,  1868,  entered  Harvard 
in  the  class  of  1848.  and  afterward  practised  law  in 
partnership  with  Joseph  Story.  At  the  beginning  | 
of  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the  44th  Massa- 
chusetts regiment,  and  in  1863  was  an  officer  in 
the  18th  U.  S.  colored  troops.  The  following  year 
he  was  appointed  judgo-auvocate  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  George  L,  Andrews,  and  was  afterward  de- 
tailed as  provost- marshal.  He  returned  to  his 
regiment  in  1864,  and  he  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  service  that,  year,  when  he  resumed  Ids 
law  practice  in  Boston. 

KING,  David,  physician, b. in  Raynham,  Mass., 
in  1774;  d.  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  14  Nov.,  183C.  He 
was  graduated  at  Rhode  Island  college  (now  Brown 
university)  in  1706,  and  pursued  his  medical  studies 
under  Dr.  James  Thatcher,  of  Plymouth.  In  1700 
he  settled  in  Newjiort,  R.  I.,  and  also  held  the  ap- 
pointment of  surgeon  at  Fort  Wolcott,  Newport 
harbor.  In  1810,  during  the  prevalence  of  yellow 
fever,  his  skill  and  experience  were  successfully 
call'd  into  operation  in  combating  that  malady, 
which  he  considered  non-contagious.  He  wan  one 
of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the  Rhode  Island  medi- 
cal society,  and  served  as  its  president,  from  1830 
till  1834.  In  1821  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  1). 
from  Brown. — His  son,  David,  physician,  b.  in 
Newport,  K.  I.,  12  May,  1812;  d.  there.  7 March, 
1882,  was  graduated  at  Brown  in  1831,  studied 
medicine  with  his  father  and  at  Jefferson  medical 
college,  Philadelphia,  and  received  the  degree  of 
M.  I),  in  1834.  lie  settled  in  Newport,  where  he 
soon  secured  a large  practice, and  in  1850-’l,  18?2-’4, 
and  1880,  visit'd  Kurojie  for  study.  He  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Rhode  Island  medical  society  in 
1834,  ami  subsequent  I v served  as  its  president.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  Newport  historical  soci- 
ety, the  Rhode  Island  state  board  of  health,  and  the 
R<m1wo'm1  library,  and  a founder  of  the  American 
medical  association.  His  collection  of  several  thou- 
sand rare  books  was  sold  at  auction  in  New  York 
in  1884.  Many  of  his  literary  treasures,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Americana,  bring  exceedingly  high  prices. 
Among  his  publications  were  three  Flske  prize  es- 
says, entitled  “Purpura  H®morrhagica ” (Boston, 
1837);  “Cholera  Infantum”  (Boston.  1837);  and 
“ Erysipelas”  (Boston,  1840).  He  also  wrote  “ His- 
tory of  Redwood  Library  ” (Boston,  1860),  and  an 
“Historical  Sketch  of  the  Island  Cemetery  Com- 
pany at  Newport,  R.  L”  (1872). 

KING,  David  Bennett,  lawyer,  b.  near  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Westmoreland  co..  Pa.,  20  June,  1848. 
He  was  graduated  at  Lafayette  in  1871,  and  for 
the  next  three  years  was  a tutor  there.  In  1874-’7 
he  was  adjunct  professor,  and  from  1877  till  1886 
professor  of  Iaitin.  Meanwhile  he  studied  law, 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  188;!,  and  in  1880 
open'd  an  office  in  New  York  city.  In  1881-’2  he 
wrote  for  the  Philadelphia  **  Press”  u scries  of  let- 
ters from  England  and  Ireland.  He  has  contrib- 
uted lurgidy  to  periodicals,  on  topics  of  govern- 


ment and  political  economy,  and  has  published  in 
book-form  “ The  Irish  Question  ’’(New  York.  1882). 

KING,  Edward,  jurist,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
in  171M:  d.  there,  8 May,  1873.  He  was  well  edu- 
cated, hut  wit  hout  the  benefit  of  a collegiate  course, 
studied  law  with  Charles  Chauncey,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1816.  He  entered  politics 
early  in  life,  first  as  a Federalist,  and  then  as  a 
Democrat,  and  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  Icadt-rs  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  his  state.  He  became  clerk  of  the 
orphans*  court  in  1824,  and  the  next  year  was  ap- 
pointed president  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  attaining  eminence  as  a jurist,  and  doing  more 
to  establish  the  system  of  equity  in  Pennsylvania 
than  all  the  judges  of  the  state  had  done  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement.  He  left  the  bench  in  Jan- 
uary, 1862,  and  shortly  afterward  was  appointed 
by  the  governor  on  a commission  to  revise  the 
! criminal  code  of  the  state,  which  work  was  per- 
| formed  chiefly  by  Judge  King.  The  new  code, 

I written  by  him,  and  reported  to  the  legislature, 

I was  adopted  almost  literally  as  prepared.  Most  of 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life  he  passed  in  travel 
abroad  and  in  study.  He  was  a member  of  the 
American  philosophical  society,  and  for  many  years 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Jefferson 
medical  college.  His  decisions  arts  contained  in 
Ashmead’s  and  in  Parsons’s  reports. 

KING,  Edward,  author, h.  in  Middlcfield,  Mass., 
31  July,  1848.  Mr.  King  was  liberally  educated, 
and  early  began  writing  for  the  press.  His  con- 
tributions, both  of  prose  and  poetry,  have  been 
very  numerous  and  cover  a wide  field,  comprising 
American  and  foreign  topics.  He  has  made  a spe- 
cialty of  the  physical  characteristics  and  present 
condition  of  the  southern  states  and  of  French  sub- 
jects, having  resided  for  nearly  twenty  years  in 
Paris.  Mr.  King  acts  as  Paris  correspondent  for 
several  American  journals,  and  accompanied  the 
Russian  army  into  the  Balkans  during  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  in  that  capacity.  He  bus  published 
“My  Paris,  or  French  Character  Sketches”  (Bos- 
ton, 1868) ; “ Kentucky’s  Love  ” (1873) ; “ The  Great 
South”  (Hartford,  1875);  “Echoes  from  the  Ori- 
ent,” poems  (London,  1880);  “French  Political 
Leaders  ” (Now  York,  1882) ; “ The  Gentle  Savage  ” 
(Boston,  1883);  “Europe  in  Storm  and  Calm” 
(Springfield,  1886):  “The  Golden  Spike ” (Boston, 
1886);  and  “A  Venetian  Lover”  (London,  1887). 

KING,  Gamaliel,  architect,  b.  on  Long  Island 
about  1700;  d.  about  I860.  lie  learned  the  trade 
of  a carpenter,  but  subsequently  become  a builder, 
and  afterward,  by  hard  study,  prepared  himself 
for  the  profession  of  architect.  In  1846  he  offered 
his  foreman,  John  Kellum.  a partnership  in  his 
business,  which  connection  lasted  until  I860.  Mr. 
King’s  most  important  work,  apart  from  Mr.  Kel- 
lum. was  the  Brooklyn  city  hall.  lie  is  credited 
by  his  conteniiioraries  with  “a  good  deal  of  clever- 
ness, great  industry,  and  a touch  of  genius.” 

KING.  Horutld,  postmaster-general.  b.  in  Paris. 
Oxford  co..  Me.,  21  June,  1811.  His  grandfather. 
George  King,  fought  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
Horat io  received  a common-school  education,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  entered  the  office  of  the  Paris, 
Me.,  “Jeffersonian,”  where  he  learned  printing, 
afterward  becoming  owner  uml  editor  of  the  pa- 
per.  In  1833  he  moved  it  to  Portland,  where  he 
publish'd  it  until  1 Jan.,  1N3H.  In  183!)  he  went 
to  Washington,  I).  C.,  having  been  appointed  clerk 
in  the  post-office  department,  and  was  gradually 
promoted.  In  1854  he  was  apjMiinttd  first  assist- 
ant postmaster-general,  and  in  January,  1861, 
while  acting  as  | Mist  master  general,  he  was  ques- 
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tinned  by  a member  of  congress  from  Sooth  Caro-  ' 
lina  with  regard  to  the  franking  privilege.  In  his 
reply  Sir.  King  was  the  first  officially  to  deny  the 
power  of  a state  to  separate  from  the  Union.  He  I 
was  then  appointed  postmaster-general,  serving  I 
from  12  Fob.  until  7 March,  1801.  On  retiring 
from  office  he  remained  in  Washington  during  the 
civil  war.  serving  on  a board  of  commissioners  to  | 
carry  into  execution  the  emancipation  law  in  the  i 
District  of  Columbia.  Since  his  retirement  from  ! 
office  Mr.  King  has  practised  in  Washington  as  an 
attorney  before  the  executive  department  and  in- 
ternational commissions.  He  was  active  in  pro-  | 
curing  the  passage  of  three  acts  in  1874,  1870.  and 
1885  respectively,  requiring  the  use  of  the  official 
**  penalty  envelope,”  which  has  secured  a large  sav- 
ing to  the  government.  He  also  took  an  active 
part,  in  the  work  of  completing  the  Washington 
monument,  serving  as  secretary  of  the  Monument 
society  from  1881.  Mr.  King  has  been  a frequent 
contributor  to  the  press,  and  has  published  “An 
Oration  before  the  I n ion  Literary  Society  of  Wash-  . 
ington  " (Washington.  I).  C..  1841).  and  “Sketches  I 
of  Travel;  or.  Twelve  Months  in  Europe " (1878V  i 
— His  son.  Horatio  Collins,  lawyer,  b.  in  Port- 
land, Me.,  22  Dec.,  1857,  was  graduated  at  Dickin- 
son in  1858,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
l>ar  in  New  York  city  in  1881.  He  served  in  the 
armies  of  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  during  the 
civil  war  from  August,  1882.  till  October,  1885, 
when  he  resigned  with  the  rank  of  brevet-colonel. 
He  then  practised  law  until  1870.  when  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  press.  In  1888  he  was  ; 
appointed  judge-advocate-general  of  New  York, 
lie  is  the  author  of  “The  Plymouth  Silver  Wed- 
ding” (New  York,  1878);  “ The  Brooklyn  Congre- 
gational Council  ” (1878) ; “ King’s  Guide  to  Regi- 
mental Courts- Martial”  (1882):  and  edited  **  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac"  (1879-’87). 

KING.  John,  clergyman,  b.  in  England  about 
1750;  d.  near  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  about  1880.  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  early  history  prior  to  his  coming 
to  the  United  States  from  London  in  1789.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  lay  evangelists  that  assisted  in 
introducing  Methodism  into  this  country.  The 
church  authorities  hesitated  when  he  presented 
himself  for  license:  hut  he  called  a meeting  “in 
the  Potter’s  field,”  where  he  preached  his  first  : 
sermon  over  the  graves  of  the  poor.  He  was  after- 
warti  licensed  and  stationed  at  Wilmington,  Del., 
whence  he  removed  to  Maryland,  and  was  the  first 
to  teach  the  tenets  of  his*  sect  to  the  people  of 
Baltimore,  often  preaching  from  tables  in  the 
streets  and  suffering  much  from  mob  violence. 
He  was  subsequently  received  into  the  regular 
itinerancy,  was  a member  of  the  first  conference  in 
1775.  and  was  appointed  to  New  Jersey.  He  soon 
after  went  to  Virginia  and  later  returned  to  New  | 
Jersey.  He  “ located  ” during  the  Revolution,  but 
in  1801 -’8  nerved  as  an  itinerant  in  Virginia  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  probably  the  only  sur- 
viving preacher  of  the  ante- Revolutionary  |»eriod. 

KING,  John  Crook  shank  a,  sculptor,  b.  in 
Kilwinning.  Ayrshire.  Scotland.  11  Oct.,  1806;  d. 
in  Boston.  Mass..  21  April,  1882.  He  was  edu- 
cated as  a practical  machinist,  and.  after  coming 
to  the  United  States  in  1829.  was  employed  for 
several  years  as  superintendent  of  factories  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  Ixmisville.  In  1884.  at  the  suggestion 
of  Hiram  Powers,  he  made  a clay  model  of  his 
wife's  head,  and  his  success  encouraged  him  to 
adopt  the  profession  of  sculptor.  From  1887  till 
1840  he  resided  in  New  Orleans,  modelling  busts  of  , 
public  men  and  making  cameo  likenesses.  Subse-  i 
quently  he  removed  to  Boston.  His  works  include  j 


busts  of  Daniel  Webster,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Louis  Agassiz,  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

KING,  John  Glen,  iawver.  b.  in  Salem.  Km, 
19  March.  1787:  d.  there.  26  July,  1857.  He  was 
a descendant  of  Daniel  King,  an  early  settler  in 
Lynn,  Mass.  Mr.  King  studied  at  Harvard  with  the 
class  of  1807,  but  did  not  receive  his  degree  until 
1818,  having  with  others  left  college  during  what 
is  known  as  the  “grand  commons  rebellion."  He 
afterward  studied  law  with  William  Prescott  and 
Judge  Story,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Iwr  in  1810. 
He  was  a member  of  both  branches  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  for  many  years,  and  also  of 
the  executive  council.  In  lKtfcl.  while  a tnemlterof 
the  house  of  representative*,  he  rendered  impor- 
tant service  in  conducting  the  Prescott  impedi- 
ment case.  When  the  city  government  of  Salem 
was  organized,  Mr.  King  acted  as  first  president  of 
the  common  council,  ami  prepared  the  code  of  rule* 
that  is  still  in  use.  He  was  eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  held  the  offices  of  master  in  chancery 
and  commissioner  of  insolvency  for  Essex  county. 

KING,  John  H.,  soldier,  b.  in  Michigan  about 
1818.  He  was  appointed  2d  lieutenant,  1st  in- 
fantry, in  the  regular  army,  2 Dec.,  1*37;  1st 
lieutenant,  2 March.  1889;  captain.  31  Oct„  1846: 
and  major,  15th  infantry,  14  May.  1881.  He  w 
stationed  in  Florida  and  on  the  western  frontier 
up  to  1840,  and  was  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1847.  During 
the  civil  war  he  was  in  command  of  battalion?  "f 
the  15th,  16th,  and  19th  regiments,  l_T.  S.  A.,  in 
1862.  and  was  engaged  with  the  15th  and  16th  at 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  the  advance  on  Corinth,  the 
march  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  Itattle  of  Mur- 
freesl»oro\  From  April,  1868,  he  commanded  a 
brigade  of  regular  troops  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
He  was  also  in  the  battles  of  Chickanmuga.  Resa- 
ca.  New  Hope  Church,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  and 
Peach  Tree  and  Utoy  Creeks,  and  commanded  a 
division  for  thirty  days  during  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign. He  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  29  Nov.,  1802.  and  brevet  major-gen- 
eral. 81  May,  1866.  He  was  also  bre vetted  colonel 
U.  S.  A.,  for  gallantry  nt  Chickanmuga,  Ga.  briga- 
dier-general for  meritorious  services  at  Ruffs  Sta- 
tion, Ga.,  and  major-general  for  gnllantrv  in  the 
field  during  the  war.  lie  was  commissioned  colonel 
of  the  9th  infantry.  30  July.  1805,  and  on  6 Felx. 
1882,  he  was  retired  from  active  service. 

KING.  John  Pendleton,  senator,  b.  near  Glas- 
p>w.  Barren  co„  Ky„  8 April,  1799.  Soon  after 
his  birth  his  father  took 
him  to  Bedford  county, 

Tenn..  and  in  1815  the 
son  made  his  way  to 
Georgia,  where  he  stud- 
ied law*  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1819. 

After  spending  two 
years  in  Europe,  where 
be  completed  his  pro- 
fessional education,  he 
returned  to  Augusta, 
rising  rapidly,  and  in  a 
few  years  he  acquired  a 
large  estate.  In  1883  he 
was  chosen  a member  of 
the  Constitutional  con- 
vention of  Georgia,  in 
which  he  became  a lead- 
er of  the  Jackson  Demo- 
crats. and  by  his  speeches  before  the  convention,  and 
especially  by  his  discussion  with  W.  H.  Crawford, 
ex-secretary  of  the  treasury  and  once  a candidate 
for  the  presidency.  King  took  rank  among  the  most 
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eloquent  public  men  in  Georgia.  The  name  year 
he  w as  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  to  fill  an  unex- 
pired term.  and.  Iieing  re-elected  in  18JJ4  for  the  full 
term,  he  served  from  2 Dec.,  1833,  till  1 Nov.,  1837, 
when  he  resigned  on  account  of  newspaper  criti- 
cism of  a notable  speech  that  he  had  made  against 
some  of  the  measures  of  the  Van  Huron  adminis- 
tration. In  1842,  when  the  country  was  in  a state 
of  financial  depression,  he  took  charge  of  the 
Georgia  railroad.  which,  like  many  others,  had 
failed.  Under  Mr.  King's  management  it  was 
speedily  revived  and  the  road  finished.  Various 
other  roads,  extending  the  connections  of  the 
Georgia  road  northwest  and  southwest,  were  pro- 
jected and  completed  mainly  under  his  supervis- 
ion. He  received  the  title  of  lodge  by  executive 
appointment,  but  at  the  close  of  the  term  declined 
are-election. — His  daughter,  Louise  Woodward, 
h.  in  Sand  Ilills,  near  Augusta,  0a„  0 July,  1850; 
d.  in  Augusta,  7 Dec1.,  1878.  was  educated  at  home 
and  in  a private  school  in  Switzerland.  She  estab- 
lished in  Georgia  the  Society  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
“Louise  King  home”  for  widows  in  Augusta.  She 
contributed  several  sketches  and  poems  to  periodi- 
cals.— Another  daughter  is  the  present  Marchion- 
ess of  Anglesea,  having  married  the  marquis  after 
the  death  of  her  first  husband. 

KING.  Jonas,  missionary,  b.  in  Hawley,  Mass., 
29  July,  1792;  d.  in  Athens,  Greece,  22  May,  1809. 
He  was  graduated  at  Williams  in  1810,  and  at 
Andover  theological  seminary  in  1819,  and  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  on  17  Dec.  of  that 
Tear.  After  doing  missionary  work  in  South  Caro- 
lina, he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Oriental 
language's  and  literature  in  Amherst,  on  the  foun- 
dation of  that  college  in  1821,  and  held  the  chair 
till  1828.  While  preparing  himself  for  his  duties 
in  Paris,  he  became  a missionary  of  the  American 
board,  ami  spent  three  years  in  Syria.  After  a 
brief  stay  in  the  United  States  in  1827-’8,  he  was 
invited  to  iu*com|>any  one  of  the  vessels  sent 
with  supplies  to  the  Gn*cks.  He  married  a Greek 
lady  in  1829,  resumed  his  connection  with  the 
American  board  in  December  of  that  year,  and 
in  1831  removed  to  Athens,  where  In*  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  as  a missionary.  In  1882  he  had 
established  five  school*,  ami  in  183.5  Itcgan  to  in- 
struct a Hass  in  theology.  In  1839  a schoolhoiisc 
was  finished.  His  teachings  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  of  the  Greek  church, 
and  in  1845  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  synod 
of  Athens.  In  1840,  and  again  in  1847,  hi*  was 
cited  to  appear  before  a criminal  court,  and  in  t he 
latter  year  an  adventurer  named  Simonides  pub- 
lished in  a newspaper  at  Athens  a series  of  articles 
entitled  “The  Orgies  of  King.”  purporting  to  de- 
scribe shameful  ceremonies  that  nail  l»ecii  enacted 
at  the  missionary's  house.  In  consequence  of  a 
popular  clamor.  King  now  fled  to  Italy,  but  in 
1848  a friendly  ministry  came  into  power,  and  lie 
returned  to  Athens.  In  1851  he  was  appointed 
lT.  S.  consular  agent  there,  and  on  23  March  of 
that  year  some  Greeks,  who  had  come  to  one*  of  his 
services  at  his  house  for  the  purjiosc  of  making  a 
di«turbani*c,  were  dispersed  only  by  his  display  of 
the  American  flag.  After  this  a new  prosecution 
was  tiegun  against  him,  and  in  March,  1852,  he 
condemned  to  fifteen  days’  imprisonment  and 
fo  exile.  He  had  been  accused  of  “reviling  the 
1 "d  <*f  the  universe  and  the  Greek  religion,” 
•d*  ho  had  done  no  more  than  preach  the 
»ry  Calvinisti*'  1 ‘^nes,  and  though  Greece 
1 noniim*1  ~^dom.  Dr.  King  ap- 
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pealed  from  his  prison  to  the  Areopagus,  which 
refused  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  lower  court, 
and  he  then  formally  protested  against  his  sen- 
tence in  the  name  of  the  U.  S.  government.  Dr. 
King  was  now  tem|H>rarilv  released,  and  in  the 
following  summer  George  I*.  Marsh,  then  minister 
to  Turkey,  was  charged  by  the  U.  S.  government 
with  the  special  investigation  of  his  case,  and  also 
of  Dr.  King's  title  to  a lot  of  land,  of  the  use  of 
which  he  had  lieen  deprived  by  the  Greek  govern- 
ment for  twenty  years  with  no  compensation.  The 
diplomatic  correspondence,  which  fills  200  printed 
pages  of  executive  documents,  resulted  in  the  issue 
of  an  order  by  the  king  in  1854,  freeing  him  from 
the  penalty  that  had  been  imposed.  The  action 
of  the  U.  S.  government  in  this  case  was  of  great 
service  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  in  Greece. 
After  this  Dr.  King  remained  in  Athens  til!  his 
death.  He  was  a man  of  indomitable  energy,  and 
a fine  Oriental  scholar.  As  the  fruit  of  his  labors 
a Greek  Protestant  church  was  erected  in  Athens 
in  1874.  Princeton  gave  him  the  degree  of  I).  I), 
in  1832.  Besides  revising  and  translating  into 
modern  Greek  sixteen  volumes,  among  which  were 
Baxter’s  “ Saints’  Best  ” and  Lyman  Beecher's 
“ Sermons  on  Intemperance,”  he  published  a “ Fare- 
well Letter”  in  Arabic  to  his  friends  in  Syria 
(1825),  which  was  t ranslated  into  various  European 
languages,  put  on  the  Index  Kxpurgutorius  at 
Rome,  and  produced  a great  effect  in  the  eastern 
churches;  “The  Defence  of  Jonas  King,”  in  Greek 
(Athens,  1845);  his  “Speech  before  the  Areopa- 
gus.” in  Greek  (New  York,  1847);  **  Exposition  of 
an  Apostolic  Church.”  in  Greek  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
1851;  French  and  Italian  translations  at  Malta); 
“ Religious  Rites  of  an  Ajiostolical  Church,”  in 
Greek  (Athens,  1851);  “ Hermeneutics  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.”  in  Greek  (1857):  “Sermons,”  in  Greek 
(2  vols.,  1859);  and  “Synoptical  View  of  Palestine 
and  Syria,"  in  French  (Greek  translation,  Athens, 
1859).  His  "Miscellaneous  Works,”  in  modern 
Greek,  with  the  documents  relating  to  his  various 
trials,  were  afterward  printed  in  one  volume  (Ath- 
ens, 1859-'00).  See  “Life  of  Jonas  King,”  by  F. 
E.  H.  II.  (New  York,  1879). 

KING,  Mitchell.  lawyer,  b.  in  ('rail,  Fifeshire, 
Scotland.  8 June,  1783;  d.  in  Flat  Rock,  N.  (’.,  12 
Nov.,  1802.  In  youth  he  was  an  eager  student  of 
science  and  metaphysics.  In  1804  he  went  to  I.1011- 
don  to  obtain  employment,  and  on  his  return  from 
a trip  to  Malta  in  tHat  year  he  was  captured  by  a 
Spanish  privateer  and  taken  to  Malaga,  whence  he 
escaped  in  1805,  and  landed  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  on 
17  Nov.  He  opened  a school  there  m 180(1,  on  1 
March  of  that  year  was  made  an  assistant  teacher 
in  Charleston  college,  and  in  1810  was  its  princi- 
pal. He  had  liegun  to  study  law  in  1807,  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  1810.  and  attained  note  at 
the  bar.  He  was  a founder  of  the  Philosophical 
society  in  1809,  delivered  lectures  Indore  it  on  as- 
tronomy. and  was  also  judge  of  the  city  court  in 
1819,  and  again  in  1842-’4.  In  l830-'2  he  was  an 
active  opponent  of  nullification.  Judge  King  was 
connected  with  many  financial  and  benevolent  en- 
terprises. was  a delegate  to  the  State  constitutional 
convention,  and  tin*  author  of  many  essays  and 
addresses,  including  one  before  the  t>tate  agricul- 
tural society  at  Columbia  on  "The  Culture  of  the 
Olive”  (1840).  Charleston  college  gave  him  the 
degree  of  LL.  I).  in  1857. 

KING,  Preston,  senator,  b.  in  Ogdensburg, 
N.Y.,  14  Oct.,  1800;  drowned  in  Hudson  river,  12 
Nov.,  1805.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  in  1827, 
studied  law.  and  practised  in  St,  I ^awrence  county, 
N.  Y.  He  entered  politics  in  early  life,  was  a 
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strong  friend  of  Silas  Wright,  and  an  admirer  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  established  the  “St.  Law- 
rence Republican  ” at  Ogdensburg  in  1880,  in  sup- 
port of  the  latter.  lie  was  for  a time  postmaster 
there,  and  in  1884-’7  a member  of  the  state  assem- 
bly. He  was  a representative  in  congress  in 
1845-’7  and  in  1849-’58,  having  been  elected  as  a 
Democrat,  but  in  1854  joined  the  Republican  party, 
was  its  candidate  for  secretary  of  state  in  185o,  and 
in  1857-63  served  as  U.  S.  senator.  Early  in  1861, 
in  the  debate  on  the  naval  appropriation  bill,  Mr. 
King  said  that  the  Union  could  not  be  destroyed 
peaceably,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  his 
opinion  ihus  plainly.  In  closing,  he  said  : “ I tell 
tnese  gentlemen,  in  my  judgment  this  treason 
must  come  to  an  end — peacefully,  I hope;  but 
never,  in  my  judgment,  peacefully  by  the  igno- 
minious submission  of  the  people  of  this  country  to 
traitor#— never.  I desire  peace,  but  I would  am- 
ply provide  means  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
by  war,  if  necessary.”  After  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  Mr.  King  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  New 
York  city.  He  was  a warm  friend  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  and,  as  a member  of  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention of  1864,  did  much  to  secure  his  nomination 
for  the  vice-presidency.  After  his  accession  to  the 
presidency,  Mr.  Johnson  appointed  Mr.  King  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  New  York.  Financial  trou- 
bles and  the  responsibilities  of  his  office  unsettled 
his  mind,  and  he  committed  suicide  by  jumping 
from  a ferry-boat  into  the  Hudson  river. 

KING,  ftuftis,  statesman,  b.  in  Scarborough, 
Me.,  in  1755;  d.  in  New  York  city,  20  April,  1827. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  King,  a suc- 
cessful merchant  of  Scarborough,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in 

1777.  having  contin- 
ued his  studies  while 
the  college  buildings 
were  wcu  pied  for 
military  purposes. 
He  then  studied  law 
with  Theophilus  Par- 
sonsat  Newburyport. 
While  so  engaged,  in 

1778,  he  became  aide 
to  Gen.  Sullivan  in 
his  expedition  to 
Rhode  Island,  and 
after  its  unsuccessful 
issue  was  honorably 
discharged.  In  due 
time  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  whore  he 
took  high  rank,  and 
was  sent  in  1783  to 
the  general  court  of 

Massachusetts.  Here  he  was  active  in  the  discus- 
sion of  public  measures,  and  esjieeially  in  carry- 
ing agninst  powerful  opposition  the  assent  of  the 
legislature  to  grant  the  5-per-cent  impost  to  the 
congress  of  the  confederation,  which  was  requisite 
to  enable  it  to  insure  tho  common  safety.  In  1784, 
by  an  utmost  unanimous  vote  of  the  legislature. 
Mr.  King  was  sent  a delegate  to  the  old  congress, 
sitting  at  Trenton,  and  again  in  1785  ami  1786.  In 
this  bodv.  in  17*5.  he  moved  “ that  there  should  l>e 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of 
the  states  described  in  the  resolution  of  congress 
in  April,  1784.  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of 
crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  personally 
guilty;  and  that  tnis  regulation  shall  be  made  an 
art  icle  of  compact,  and  remain  a fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  constitution  between  the  original  states 
and  each  of  the  states  named  in  the  said  re||^~  ^ 


Though  this  was  not  at  the  time  acted  upon,  the 
principle  was  finally  adopted  almost  word  for  word 
in  the  famous  ordinance  of  1787  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  northwestern  territory,  a provision 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  King,  and  which 
was  introduced  into  congress  by  Nathan  Dane,  his 
colleague,  while  Mr.  King  was  engaged  in  Phila- 
delphia as  a member  from  Massachusetts  of  the 
convention  to  form  a constitution  for  the  United 
States.  He  was  also  appointed  by  his  state  to 
the  commissions  to  settle  the  boundaries  between 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  to  convey  to  the 
United  States  lands  lying  west  of  the  AJlcghanirs. 
While  in  congress  in  *1786  he  was  sent  with  Janies 
Monroe  to  urge  upon  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania the  payment  of  the  5-per-cent  impost,  but 
was  not  so  successful  as  he  had  been  in  Massachu- 
setts. In  1787  Mr.  King  was  appointed  one  of  the 
delegates  from  his  state  to  the  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia to  establish  a more  stable  government  for 
the  United  States.  In  this  body  ne  bore  a con- 
spicuous and  able  part.  He  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  making  a 
final  draft  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stales. 
When  the  question  of  its  adoption  was  submitted 
to  the  states,  Mr.  King  was  sent  to  the  Massachu- 
setts convention,  and,  ulthough  the  opposition  to  it 
was  carried  on  by  most  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
state,  his  familiarity  with  its  provisions,  his  clear 
explanation  of  them,  and  his  earnest  and  eloquent 
statement  of  its  advantages,  contributed  greatly  to 
bring  about  its  final  adoption.  Mr.  King  had  now 
given  up  the  practice  of  law.  and  having  in  1786 
married  Mar)*,  the  daughter  of  John  Alsop.  a dep- 
uty from  New  York  to  the  first  Continental  con- 
gress, he  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York  in 
1788.  The  next  year  he  was  elected  to  the  assem- 
bly of  the  state,  and  while  serving  in  that  body 
“ received  the  unexampled  welcome  of  an  imme- 
diate election  with  Schuyler  to  the  senate”  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  bodv  he  was  rarely  absent 
from  his  scat,  and  did  much  to  put  the  new  gov- 
ernment into  successful  operation.  One  of  the 
grave  questions  that  arose  was  that  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  tho  Jay  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  1794. 
Of  this  he  was  an  earnest  advocate,  and  when  he 
and  his  friend  Gen.  Hamilton  were  prevented  from 
explaining  its  provisions  to  the  people  in  public 
meeting  in  New  York,  they  uniteo  in  publishing, 
under  the  signature  of  ••  Oamillus,"  a series  of  ex- 
planatory papers,  of  which  those  relating  to  com- 
mercial affairs  and  maritime  law  were  written  by 
Mr.  King.  This  careful  study  laid  the  foundation 
of  much  of  the  readiness  ami  ability  that  he  mani- 
fested during  his  residence  in  England  as  U.  S. 
minister,  to  which  post,  while  serving  his  second 
term  in  the  senate,  he  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Wash- 
ington in  1796,  and  in  which  he  continued  during 
t he  administration  of  John  Adams  and  two  years 
of  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  contingencies 
arising  from  the  complicated  condition  of  affairs, 
political  and  commercial,  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  continental  neighbors,  required  careful 
handling  in  looking  after  the  interests  of  his  coun- 
try : and  Mr.  King,  by  his  firm  and  intelligent  pres- 
entation of  the  matters  intrusted  to  him.  did  good 
service  to  his  country  and  assisted  largely  to  raise 
it  to  consideration  and  respect.  In  1808  he  wa* 
relieved,  at  his  own  request,  from  his  office,  and, 
returning  to  this  country,  removed  to  Jamaica. 
L.  L There,  in  tho  quiet  of  a country  life,  be  in- 
terested himself  in  agriculture,  kept  up  an  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  eminent  men  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  enriched  his  mind  by  careful  and 
varied  reading.  He  was  opposed  on  principle  In 
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the  war  of  1812  with  England,  when  it  was  Anally 
declared,  but  afterward  gave  to  the  government 
his  support,  both  by  money  and  by  his  voice  in 
private  and  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  to  which  he  was 
again  elected  in  1813.  In  1814  he  mode  an  eloquent 
apjjeal  against  the  proposed  desertion  of  Washing- 
ton after  the  British  had  burned  the  capito).  In 
1816.  without  his  knowledge,  he  was  nominated  as 
governor  of  New  York,  but  was  defeated,  as  he  was 
also  when  a candidate  of  the  Federal  j»arty  for  the 
presidency  against  James  Monroe.  During  this 
senatorial  term  he  opposed  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank  with  $56,000,000  capital ; and,  while 
resisting  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to  exclude  the 
United  States  from  the  commerce  of  the  West 
Indies,  contributed  to  bring  about  the  passage  of 
the  navigation  act  of  1818.  The  disposal  of  the 
public  lands  by  sales  on  credit  was  found  to  Iw 
fraught  with  much  danger.  Mr.  King  was  urgent 
in  calling  attention  to  this,  and  introduced  and 
carried  a bill  directing  that  they  should  be  sold  for 
cash,  at  a lower  price,  and  under  other  saluturv  re- 
strictions. In  1819  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
senate  by  a legislature  that  was  opposed  to  him  in 
politics  as  before.  Mr.  King  resisted  the  admission 
of  Missouri  with  slavery,  and  his  speech  on  that 
occasion,  though  only  briefly  reported,  contained 
this  carefully  prejwtred  statement:  “ Mr.  President, 
1 approach  a very  delicate  subject.  1 regret  the 
occasion  that,  renders  it  necessary  for  me  to  s[>eak 
of  it.  because  it  inay  give  offence  where  none  is  in- 
tended. But  my  purpose  is  fixed.  Mr.  President, 
I have  yet  to  learn  that  one  man  can  make  a slave 
of  another.  If  one  man  cannot  do  so,  no  number 
of  individuals  can  have  any  letter  right  to  do  it. 
And  1 hold  that  all  laws  or  compacts  imposing  any 
such  condition  upon  any  human  being  an?  abso- 
lutely void,  because  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature, 
which  is  the  law  of  God,  by  which  he  makes  his 
ways  known  to  man,  and  is  paramount  to  nil  human 
control.”  He  was  equally  opposed  to  the  compro- 
mise offered  by  Mr.  (’lay  on  principle,  and  because 
it  contained  the  seeds  of  future  troubles.  Upon 
the  close  of  this  senatorial  term  ho  nut  upon  record, 
in  the  senate,  a resolution  which  ne  fondly  hoped 
might  provide  a wav  for  the  final  extinction  of 
slavery.  It  was  to  the  effect  that,  whenever  that 
part  of  the  public  debt  for  which  the  public  lands 
were  pledged  should 
have  been  paid,  the 
proceeds  or  all  fu- 
ture sales  should  be 
held  as  a fund  to  be 
used  t o aid  the  eman- 
cipation of  such 
slaves,  and  the  re- 
moval of  them  and 
of  free  persons  of 
color,  as  by  the  laws 
of  the  stales  might 
lie  allowed  to  any 
territory  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  United 
States.  Ilispur|K»sc 
to  retire  to  private 
life  was  thwarted  by 
an  urgent  invitation 
from  John  Quincy 
Adams,  in  1825,  to 
accept  the  mission  to 
Great  Britain.  Mr. 
King  reluctantly  acquiesced  and  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  cordially  received,  but  after  u 
few  months  he  was  obliged,  through  failing  health, 
to  return  home. — His  wife,  Mary,  b.  in  New  York, 


17  Oct.,  1769;  d.  in  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  5 June,  1819, 
was  the  only  daughter  of  John  Alsop,  a merchant, 
and  a member  of  the  Continental  congress  from 
Now  York,  and  married  Mr.  King  in  New  York  on 
30  March,  1786,  he  being  at  that  time  a delegate 
from  Massachusetts  to  the  congress  then  sitting  in 
that  city.  Mrs.  King  wus  a lady  of  remarkable 
beauty,  gentle  and  gracious  manners,  and  well  cul- 
tivated mind,  and  adorned  the  high  station,  both 
in  England  and  at  home,  that  her  husband's  offi- 
cial positions  and  their  own  social  relations  entitled 
them  to  occupy.  The  latter  years  of  her  life,  ex- 
cept while  in  Washington,  were  passed  in  Jamai- 
ca. L.  I. — Rufus’s  brother,  William,  statesman, 
b.  in  Scarborough,  Me.,  9 Feb.,  1768;  d.  in  Bath, 
Me.,  17  June,  1852,  was  endowed  with  exceptional 
mental  gifts,  but  lacked  early  educational  advan- 
tages for  their  development.  After  residing  at 
Topsham,  Sagadahoc  eo..  Me.,  for  several  years,  ho 
removed  to  Bath  in  the  same  state,  where  he  was  a 
merchant  for  half  a century.  At  an  earlvperiod  of 
his  career  he  becarno  a member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature,  fcnd  took  an  active  part  in  draft- 
ing and  enacting  the  religious  freedom  bill,  and 
securing  to  original  settlers  upon  wild  lands  the 
benefit,  of  their  improvements.  He  was  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  separation  of  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts. and  presided  over  the  convention  that  met  to 
frame  a constitution  for  the  now  state.  lie  was 
subsequently  elected  the  first  governor  of  Maine, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of  office  was  ap- 
pointed  U.  *S.  commissioner  for  the  adjustment  of 
Spanish  claims.  He  also  held  other  offices  of  im- 
|>ortance  under  the  general  and  state  governments, 
including  that  of  collector  of  the  port  of  Bath. 
He  was  a generous  and  intelligent  patron  of  insti- 
tutions of  learning. — His  half-brother,  Cyrus,  law- 
yer, b.  in  Scarborough,  Me.,  16  Sept.,  1772;  d.  in 
Saco,  Me.,  25  April,  1817,  was  graduated  at  Colum- 
bia in  1794.  He  accompanied  his  brother  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  acted  as  his  private  secretary.  On 
his  return  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  tlio  bar, 
and  practised  twenty  years  at  Saco,  Me.  Ho  was 
elected  a representative  to  the  13th  congress  as  a 
Federalist,  uud  re-elected  to  the  14th,  serving  from 
24  May.  1813,  till  3 March,  1817.  His  speeches  in 
opposition  to  bills  that  provided  for  increased  taxa- 
tion and  for  filling  the  ranks  of  the  army  in  1814 
were  characterized,  says  a contemporary,  by  “ splen- 
dor of  language  and  a profusion  of  imagery.” — 
Rufus’s  eldest  son.  John  Alsop,  statesman,  b.  in 
New  York  city,  3 Jan.,  1788;  d.  in  Jamaica,  N.  Y., 
7 July,  1867,  was,  with  his  brother  Charles,  placed 
at  school  at  Harrow  during  his  father’s  residence 
in  England.  Thence  he  went  to  Paris,  and  then 
returned  to  New  York,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  In  1812,  when  war  with  Great.  Britain 
was  declared,  he  gave  his  services  to  the  coun- 
try, and  was  later  a lieutenant  of  cavalry  sta- 
tioned in  New  York.  Soon  after  the  war  no  re- 
moved to  Jamaica,  N.  Y..  near  his  father’s  home, 
and  was  for  several  years  practically  engaged  in 
farming.  lie  was  elected  in  1819  and  in  several 
subsequent  years  to  the  assembly  of  the  state,  and, 
with  his  brother  Charles,  opposed  many  of  the 
schemes  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  He  was,  however, 
friendly  to  the  canal,  and  was  chosen  to  the  state 
seriate  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution. 
From  this  he  resigned  in  order  that  he  might,  as 
secretary  of  legation,  accompany  his  father  on  his 
mission  to  Great  Britain.  The  failure  of  the  lat- 
ter’s health  obliged  him  to  return,  and  his  son  re- 
mained as  charge  d’affaires  until  the  arrival  of  the 
new  minister.  Returning  home  to  his  residence  at 
Jamaica,  ho  was  again,  in  1838,  sent  to  the  assem- 
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bly,  and  in  1849  he  took  bin  seat  as  a representative 
in  congress,  having  been  elected  as  a Whig.  He 
strenuously  resisted  the  compromise  measures,  espe* 
eially  the  fugitive-slave  law,  and  advocated  the  ad- 
mission of  California 
as  a free  state.  He 
was  an  active  member 
of  several  Whig  nomi- 
nating conventions, 
presided  over  that  at 
Syracuse,  N.Y..  in  1855, 
where  the  Republican 
parly  was  formed,  and 
in  1856,  in  the  conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia, 
warmly  advocated  the 
nomination  of  Gen. 
Fremont,  lie  was 
elected  governor  of 
New  York  in  1856.  en- 
✓ jfr'  tered  on  tho  duties  of 

^ t he  office.  1 Jan..  1857, 

and  specially  interest- 
ed himself  in  internal  improvements  and  popular 
education.  On  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  de- 
clined a renomination  on  account  of  increasing 
age,  and  retired  to  private  life,  from  which  he 
only  emerged,  at  tho  call  of  Gov.  Morgan,  to  be- 
come a member  of  the  Peace  convention  of  1801. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Pretest  ant  Episcopal 
church,  and  was  active  in  it*  diocesan  conventions. 
— Rufus’s  second  son,  Charles,  educator,  b.  in 
New  York  city,  16  March,  1789;  d.  in  Frascati, 
Italy,  in  Octol>er,  1867,  was  educated  at  Harrow, 
England,  and  in  Paris,  The  war  of  1812  with 
England  found  him  actively  engaged  in  business, 
and.  although  he  held  tho  opinion  that  it  was  in- 
judicious, he  gave  the  government  his  support,  both 
In  the  legislature  of  New  York,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  1813,  anti  as  a volunteer  in  1814.  In 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  house  with  which 
he  was  connected,  he  engaged  with  Johnston  Ver- 
plank  in  the  publication  of  the  **  New  York  Ameri- 
can,” a conservative  newspaper.  Mr.  King  was  its 
solo  editor  from  1827  till  1845,  when  he  became 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  '*  Courier  and  Enquirer,” 
holding  that  post  until  1849.  In  that  year  he  was 
chosen  president  of  Columbia  college,  arid  gave 
himself  neartily  to  the  duties  of  his  new  office,  ad- 
vancing the  interest*  of  the  college  in  every  way 
bv  his  scholarship,  energy,  and  wise  management, 
lie  was  an  active  supjairter  of  the  National  gov- 
ernment during  the  civil  war.  In  1863  Mr.  King 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  college,  and  in  the 
next  year  began  u tour  in  Europe,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death.— Rufus’s  third  son,  Janies 
Gore,  banker,  b.  in  New  York  city,  8 Mav,  1791: 
d.  in  Weehawken,  N.  J„  3 Oct.,  185*1,  was  placed  at 
school  near  London  at  the  age  of  sc? veil  years,  and 
afterward  was  sent  to  Paris  to  learn  the  French 
language.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1810, 
and  began  the  study  of  law,  but  was  never  admit- 
ted to  the  bar.  He  served  during  the  war  of  1812 
as  an  assistant  adjutant-general,  and  in  1815  es- 
tablished the  house  of  Jumes  G.  King  and  Co.  In 
1818  he  removed  to  Liverpool,  England,  and  en- 
tered into  business  there  with  his  brother-in-law, 
William  Gracie.  In  1824  he  declined  John  Jacob 
Aster’s  offer  to  make  him  tho  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can fur  couquinv.  and  Itecame  a memljcr  of  the 
Ann  of  Prime,  Ward,  Sands,  King  and  Co.,  in  New 
York  city,  afterward  James  G.  King  and  Sons,  In 
the  early  history  of  the  New'  York  and  Erie  rail- 
road company,  Mr.  King  took  the  office  of  presi- 
dent without  eoinjamsation.  Ilo  was  largely  in- 


strumental in  gaining  for  the  road  the  confidence  of 
the  community,  and  in  giving  it  an  impulse  toward 
its  completion.  Resigning  this  post  during  the 
crisis  of  1KJ7.  he  went  abroad,  proved  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  Bank  of  England  the  wisdom  of  help- 
ing American  merchants,  and  induced  them  to 
send  to  this  country,  to  assist  the  banks,  £1.000.000 
in  gold — a large  sum  in  those  days — which  they 
did  through  hw  house.  The  result  was  that  con- 
fidence was  restored,  the  banks  resumed  specie 
payments,  and  the  crisis  was  passed.  Mr.  King 
had  l>een  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  commerce 
in  New  York  in  1817,  and  from  1841  till  1848 
served  as  first  vice-president  and  president.  In 
1848  be  was  elected  a meml#*r  of  congress  from 
Weehawken,  N.  J.,  where  he  had  lived  for  many 
■ years,  and  served  from  1849  till  1851.  Among 
other  measures,  he  brought  in  a bill  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue,  and  appropriating  the  sum* 
needed  for  the  costs  of  collection,  which  was  main- 
ly carried  by  his  dear  and  forcible  presentation 
of  the  matter,  and  which  still  remains  the  lav. 
At  the  end  of  the  session  Mr.  King  retired  to 
private  life,  having  gradually  withdrawn  from 
the  active  business  of  his  house,  and  passed  his 
time  at  his  country  home. — Rufus’s  fourth  son, 
Edward,  lawyer,  b.  in  New  York  city,  13  Matxh, 
1795;  d.  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  6 Feb.,  i836,  studied 
at  Columbia  and  at.  the  Litchfield.  Conn.,  law- 
school.  but  emigrated  to  Ohio  in  1815,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  next  year.  He  set- 
tled in  Chillicothe,  then  the  capital  of  the  state, 
but  in  1831  removed  to  Cincinnati.  He  was  sev- 
i end  times  elected  to  each  branch  of  the  Ohio  legal* 
| ture,  and  for  two  sessions  was  speaker  of  the  house. 
He  attained  success  at  the  h«r,  and  was  instnimen- 
tal  in  forming  the  Cincinnati  law-school  in  1833.— 
Rufus's  youngest  son,  Frederic  Gore,  physician, 
b.  in  England  in  1801;  d.  in  New  York  city.  24 
April,  1829,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1881. 
Going  to  New  York,  he  studied  medicine  undtr 
Dr.  Wright  I *ost,  and  received  the  degree*  of  M.  I). 
from  Columbia  in  1824.  Having  been  called  pro- 
fessionally to  Italy,  he  afterward  visited  France, 
where  he  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  perfect- 
ing himself  in  his  favorite  study,  anatomy,  lie 
also  added  to  his  medical  library  u valuable  collec- 
tion of  French  authors.  Returning  to  New  York 
in  the  autumn  of  1825,  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  During  a severe  epidemic  of  fever 
in  that  season,  he  attended  his  brother's  family  at 
Jamaica,  L.  L,  and  contracted  th£  disease  that 
terminated  his  career.  Dr.  King  was  one  of  the 
first  to  give  popular  lectures  on  professional  sub- 
jects, having  delivered  courses  on  phrenology  and 
the  structure  of  the  vocal  organs.  He  also  lectured 
on  anatomy  before  the  artists  of  the  National 
academy  of  design.  After  spending  a year  in  the 
New  York  hospital,  he  wa*  appointed  demonstrator 
of  anatomy  to  the  College  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons in  the  same  city.  His  early  death  cut  short 
what,  would  doubtless  nave  proved  a brilliant  career. 
—Charles’s  son.  Rnfua,  journalist,  b.  in  New  York 
city.  26  Jan..  1814;  d.  there,  13  Oct.,  1876,  was 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1833. 
and  appointed  to  the  engineer  corps.  He  resigned 
from  the  army,  30  Sent..,  1836,  and  became  assistant 
engineer  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad.  From 
1839  till  1843  he  was  adjutant -general  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  He  was  then  associate  editor  of  the 
•‘Albany  Evening  Journal,”  and  of  the  Albany 
“Advertiser”  from  1841  till  1845.  when  he  re- 
moved to  Wisconsin,  and  was  editor  of  the  Mil- 
waukee “Sentinel”  until  1861.  He  also  served 
a member  of  the  convention  that  formed  the  eon- 
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• • c ution  of  Wisconsin,  recent  of  the  state  uni- 
rsity,  and  a member  of  the  board  of  visitors  to 

• it*  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1849.  He  was  U.  S. 
i mister  to  Rome  from  22  March  till  5 Aug.,  1861, 
nit  resigned,  as  he  had  offered  his  services  in  de- 
uce of  the  Union.  lie  was  made  brigadier-gen- 
d of  volunteers,  17  May,  1861,  and  commaiuhd  a 

. i vision  at  Fredericksburg,  Groveton,  Manassas, 
rktown,  and  Fairfax,  remaining  in  the  army  un- 
1863,  when  he  was  reappointed  minister  to 
•me.  where  he  resided  until  1867.  During  the 
xt  two  years  he  acted  as  deputy  comptroller  of 
.•'toms  for  the  port  of  New  York,  but  for  some 
ne  before  his  death  he  hail  retired  from  public 
'eon  account  of  failing  health. — Charles,  soldier, 
n of  Gen.  Rufus,  b.  in  Albany,  N.  Y..  12  Oct., 
'<44.  was  educated  at  Columbia  nnd  at  the  U.  S. 
ii  lit  ary  academy,  where  he  was  graduated  in  June, 
!s<66,  and  assigned  to  the  1st  artillery.  He  was 
•ransferred  to  the  5th  cavalry,  1 Jan.,  1871,  and 
'mm  4 Sept..  1N69.  till  24  Oct..  1N?1,  was  assistant 
nstructor  of  tactics  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy, 
lie  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  William  ft. 
Emory  from  November,  1871,  till  January,  1874, 
and  as  acting  judge-advocate,  Department  of  the 
Gulf,  for  about  the  same  period.  He  was  princi- 
pally engaged  on  frontier  duty  from  1874  till  1877, 
and  was  severely  wounded  at  Sunset  Pass,  Arizona, 
I Nov.,  1874.  (lo  was  regimental  adjutant  from  l 
Oct.,  1876,  till  28  Jan.,  1878,  and  was  promoted 
captain,  1 May.  1879.  On  the  14th  of  the  following 
month  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from  active  ser- 
vice on  account  of  his  wounds,  and  in  1880  he  ac- 
cepted the  chair  of  military  science  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Capt.  King  is  the  author  of 
“The  Colonel's  Daughter”  (Philadelphia.  1882); 
M Famous  and  Decisive  Battles”  (1884);  “Marion’s 
Faith”  (1885);  and  “The  Deserter”  (1887). 

KING,  Rufus  II.,  banker,  b.  in  Ridgefield, 
Conn.,  in  1784;  d.  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  9 July, 
1867.  He  was  the  son  of  Joshua  King,  an  officer 
of  the  Revolutionary  army,  to  whom  Andre  first 
revealed  his  identity.  The  son  removed  to  Alhuny 
when  a young  man  and  engaged  in  business.  He 
became  afterward  the  director  and  president  of  the 
state  bank  in  that  city,  and  remained  connected 
with  it  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  noted  for 
his  litierality. — Ilis  brother,  Joshua  Ingersoll, 
b.  in  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  in  1801 ; d.  there,  30  July, 
1887,  was  at  one  time  in  business  with  his  brother 
Rufus  in  Allxany,  but  for  nearly  half  a century 
before  his  death  resided  in  the  family  homestead 
at  Ridgefield.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
courteous  manners,  was  a stanch  Republican,  ami 
represented  his  district  as  senator  in  the  Connecti- 
cut legislature  of  1849. 

KING.  Samuel,  artist,  b.  in  Newport,  R.  I„  24 
Jan.,  1749;  d.  then*.  1 Jan.,  1820.  lie  derived  de- 
scent from  Daniel  King,  of  Lynn.  Mass.,  who  was 
a settler  there  us  early  as  1647.  and  a large  land- 
owner. Samuel  was  an  artist  of  skill  in  his  day, 
and  many  specimens  of  his  work  are  extant,  in- 
cluding a portrait  of  himself,  which  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  a descendant.  Washington  Aliston  was 
a lad  at  school  in  Newport  for  some  ten  years,  and, 
during  that  time  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
King,  who,  recognizing  his  talent,  instructed  him 
in  the  rudiments  of  art.  The  aid  nnd  enootimgc- 
mcn  that  Aliston  thus  received  were  probably 
largely  instrumental  in  deciding  his  career,  and 
rhen  in  1809  he  returned  from  Europe,  an  adjoin- 
ed art  l-t,  he  did  not  forget  to  acknowledge 
idly  a-M-tunoe  ho  hail  received  from  Mr. 

nit-painter,  of  Newport, 
r‘  hod  artist,  were 
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also  pupils  of  Mr.  King. — Ilis  son,  Samuel,  be- 
came a successful  East  India  merchant,  and  was 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  King  and  Olyphant 
as  early  as  1803. — The  second  Samuel's  grand- 
son, Clarence,  geologist,  b.  in  Newport,  K.  I.,  6 
Jan.,  1842,  was  graduated  at  the  Sheffield  scien- 
tific school  of  Yale  in  1862.  ami  during  the  fol- 
lowing year  crossed  the  continent  on  horseback 
from  the  Missouri  river  to  California,  where  ho 
joined  the  geological  survey  of  that  state.  His 
connection  with  this  work  continued  until  1866. 
chiefly  in  the  high  Sierra  and  he  carefully  studied 
the  gold  belt.  His  palaeontological  discoveries 
furnished  the  evidence  on  which  rests  the  determi- 
nation of  the  age  of  the  gold-bearing  nicks.  On 
his  return  to  the  east,  he  originated  an  elaborate 
plan  for  a complete  geological  sect  ion  of  the  west- 
ern Cordillera  system  at  the  widest  expansion  on 
the  fortieth  parallel.  The  Union  and  the  Central 
Pacific  railroads  were  projected  to  lie  generally  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  parallel,  and  the  o|>ciiing  up  of 
this  territory  to  settlement  was  the  economic  rea- 
son urged  for  the  initiation  of  the  new  expedition. 
The  plans  received  the  sanction  of  the  chief  of  en- 
gineers and  of  the  secretary  of  war,  and  in  March, 
1867,  after  the  necessary  legislation  was  secured, 
Mr.  King  was  given  charge  of  the  expedition.  Ac- 
companied by  a large  staff  of  his  own  selection, 
wholly  civilian,  he  took  the  field  in  1867,  and  until 
1872  prosecuted  the  work  in  accordance  with  the 
original  plans  and  instructions.  The  publication 
of  his  reports  was  begun  in  1870  and  completed  in 
1878.  Tney  an?  issued  as  “ Professional  Papers  of 
the  Engineer  Department,  U.  S.  Army,”  in  seven 
quarto  volume's  and  two  atlases,  of  which  vol. 
i.,  on  “Systematic  Geology”  (Washington,  1878), 
was  written  by  Mr.  King.  His  exposure  of  the 
fraudulent  diamond-field  in  1872  was  characteris- 
tic. Large  quantities  of  precious  stone,  subse- 
quently shown  to  have  been  purchased  in  London, 
were  carefully  “salted”  in  the  west,  and  the  story 
of  a discovery  of  new  diamond-fields  of  unparal- 
leled richness  was  circulated  throughout  the  United 
States.  Mr.  King  hastened  to  the  locality,  which 
was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  survey,  and 
promptly  exposed  the  unnatural  character  of  the 
alleged  deposits.  In  1878  the  national  surveys 
then  in  the  field,  organized  under  different  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  were  at  his  suggestion 
consolidated  into  the  U.  S.  geological  survey,  and 
the  directorship  was  given  to  Mr.  King,  who  ac- 
cepted the  office  with  the  understanding  that  he 
should  remain  at  the  head  of  the  bureau  only 
long  enough  to  np[>oint  its  staff,  to  organize  its 
work,  and  to  guide  its  forces  into  full  activity. 
This  consolidation,  effected  very  largely  through 
Mr.  King’s  personal  efforts  in  obtaining  the  req- 
uisite acts  of  congress  in  the  face  of  strong  and 
bitter  opposition,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
acts  of  his  career.  He  resigned  the  office  in  1881, 
and  has  since  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
special  geological  investigations.  Mr.  King  is  a 
member  of  scientific  societies  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe,  and  in  1876  was  elected  to  the  Na- 
tional academy  of  sciences.  He  has  contributed  to 
current,  literature,  and  is  the  author  of  “ Moun- 
taineering in  the  Sierra  Nevada”  (Boston,  1871). 

KING,  Samuel  Archer,  aeronaut,  h.  near 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  9 April.  1828.  When  a boy  he 
was  fonu  of  climbing  to  the  greatest  heights  |H»ssi- 
hle,  to  satisfy  his  (Mission  for  viewing  extended 
landscapes.  Soon  after  attaining  his  majority  he 
constructed  a balloon.  His  first  ascension  was 
made  on  25  Sept..  1851,  from  Philadelphia;  hut,  in 
consequence  of  u scant  supply  of  gas,  it  proved 
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only  a partial  success,  and  he  received  rough  treat- 
ment in  the  tree-tope  and  in  being  dragged  up  the 
Schuylkill  and  over  the  dam.  He  again  tried  the 
experiment,  and  made  a successful  voyage  across 
Philadelphia,  far  into  New  Jersey.  He  then  made 
numerous  exjieditions  from  various  places  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey.  In  1855  he  made  sev- 
eral ascensions  from  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  on  10 
June,  1850.  ascended  from  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  but 
in  descending  was  dashed  to  the  earth  and  ren- 
dered insensible.  During  1856-’7  he  made  ascen- 
sions from  Providence,  it.  I.,  and  other  places  in 
New  England,  and  on  15  Aug.  he  went  up  from  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  hi*!  balloon  “ Queen  of  the  Air,” 
which  subsequently  became  famous  from  his  ascen- 
sion* made  from  Boston.  At  an  ascension  on  1 
Sept.,  1858,  he  experi incnted  with  the  use  of  a 
drag-rope  as  a guide.  In  starting,  he  allowed 
seventv-flve  pounds  of  rope  to  trail  along  the 
round.  As  the  balloon  gradually  liecaine  heated 
y the  sun,  its  buoyant  power  was  increased  with- 
out discharging  ballast,  and  by  the  time  five  miles 
hail  been  traversed  the  rope  was  lifted  from  the 
ground, and  it  continued  to  be  lifted  until  a height 
of  two  miles  hail  been  reached.  After  a passage 
of  nearly  thirty  miles  the  drag-roj>e  was  detached, 
and  the  aeronaut  then  continued  a similar  distance 
farther.  In  June,  1859,  he  made  an  ascension 
from  Charlestown,  Mass.,  landing  in  Belmont,  und 
on  4 July  following  he  made  an  ascension  from 
Boston.  On  another  occasion  he  ascended  from 
Boston  Common  with  a party,  and  alighted  in 
Melrose,  where  a long  rope  wa*  jirocurau  and  he 
treated  some  of  the  ladies  to  a bird  s-eye  view  of  the 
village  by  moonlight.  While  the  balloon,  with 
five  young  ladies,  was  in  the  air,  it  eseaiiod,  but 
after  a few  miles  the  descent  was  safely  made. 
On  4 July,  1868,  he  made  an  ascent,  from  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  with  five  persons.  The  start  was  excellent, 
but  tlie  balloon  was  carried  out  over  I*ake  Erie, 
where,  in  efforts  to  navigate  it,  by  means  of  an 
undercurrent,  to  reach  the  land,  the  car  twice 
struck  the  surface  of  the  water.  Mr.  King  reached 
the  land,  and  then  began  a voyage  that  finally 
ended  on  the  top  of  the  Alleghany  mountains 
late  at  night.  As  the  balloon  struck,  the  anchor 
was  thrown  out.  but  it  rebounded,  passing  over  a 
tall  pine-tree,  the  top  branches  of  which  caught 
the  anchor.  The  row  licing  comparatively  short, 
the  party  were  not  able  to  reach  t lie  ground.  The 
night  was  dark,  and  the  nature  of  the  surface  !>e- 
neath  them  was  unknown,  so  they  concluded  to 
remain  all  night  in  the  tree.  When  daylight  came, 
the  anchor-rope  was  cut  loose  and  the  balhxm 
landed  with  perfect  safety.  On  19  Oct.,  1869,  Mr. 
King  ascended  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  with  his 
monster  balloon  the  “ Hyperion.”  in  the  presence 
of  nearly  50,000  persons,  carrying  a party  of  seven. 
The  weather  was  unfavorable,  the  wind  boisterous, 
threatening  clouds  flew  across  the  sky,  flurries  of 
snow  were  frequent,  and  the  cold  was  searching. 
In  four  and  a half  minutes,  although  gas  had  been 
discharged  from  the  valve,  they  entered  a snow- 
cloud.  The  balloon  moved  at  the  rate  of  forty 
miles  an  hour,  tho  cold  was  intense,  night  came 
on,  and  the  party  were  in  the  midst  of  a driving 
snow-storm.  The  weight  of  snow  that  collect- 
ed on  the  top  of  the  lialloon  drove  it  to  the 
ground,  and  a forced  landing  in  an  open  field  was 
made  in  the  squall ; but  the  anchor  did  not  hold, 
and  the  balloon  bounded  over  a piece  of  woods, 
alighting  on  the  other  side.  Here  the  anchor  held 
for  a while,  tho  gas  escaping  from  the  valve,  but, 
unfortunately,  two  of  tno  party  got  out  of  the 
basket,  and  the  balloon,  tnus  lightened,  broke 


loose  and  bounded  upon  a side-hill  and  at  last  ran 
against  a tree,  a huge  rent  being  made  in  the  ma- 
chine, so  that  the  gas  escafxd  almost  instantly. 
The  jiarty  hail  landed  near  Caxenovia.  During 
a subsequent  series  of  ascensions  in  the  southern 
states  Sir.  King  had  many  strange  experiences; 
the  people,  unfamiliar  with  such  sights,  were  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  his  strange  descent  from  the 
clouds.  In  February,  1870,  he  asceuded  from 
Augusta.  Ga,  and  after  a jouniev  of  180  miles 
descended,  although  not  until  his  lialloon  had  be- 
come injured  and  he  hail  been  precipitated  to 
the  ground  from  a height  of  nearly  00  feet.  In 
July,  1872.  he  ascended  from  Boston  common,  ami 
was  carried  out  to  sea,  but,  after  descending  until 
the  drag-rope  trailed  through  the  water,  a yacht 
was  met  witn  and  the  rope  tied  to  its  mast.  The 
lialloon  soon  towed  the  vessel  in  to  the  shore  ami 
landed.  Mr.  King  has  always  claimed  that  the 
study  of  meteorology  should  Ijc  pursued  with  a bal- 
loon. For  this  purpose,  during  the  autumn  of 
1872,  he  made  several  ascensions  with  officers  of  the 
U.  S.  signal  service,  and  t he  results  of  their  experi- 
ence have  been  published  in  the  “Journal  ” of  the 
signal  service.  At  the  time  of  the  attempted  trip 
of  the  **  New  York  Daily  Graphic  ” balloon  the  serv- 
ices of  Mr.  King  were  called  in,  and  it  was  through 
his  efforts  that  the  launching  was  made.  (See  Don- 
aldson, Wash ikoton  II.)  An  imjiortant  excursion 
was  made  on  4 July,  1874,  in  his  “Buffalo”  from 
the  city  of  that  name.  The  start  was  made  in  the 
afternoon,  the  balloon  was  carried  southward  dur- 
ing the  night,  and,  following  the  course  of  the  Sus- 

?|uehanna  river  until  the  next  morning,  the  party 
ound  themselves  over  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  and 
the  sun  rose  a large  part  of  Pennsylvania.  Mary- 
land, Virgiuia,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey  was  seen. 
I .at  era  descent  was  made  in  New  Jersey.  In  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  nn  ascension  was  made 
from  Cleveland  at  11  a.  m.  At  first  the  balloon 
moved  westward,  but,  rising  higher,  it  floated  out 
over  I^ake  Erie  for  eight  hours,  until  Buffalo  was 
nearly  reached ; then  descending  to  the  lower  cur- 
rant, it  drifted  back  past  Cleveland  toward  the 
Canada  shore,  reaching  Point  au  Pelenear7rM. 
Ho  descended  iust  in  time  to  avoid  being  carried 
out  over  Lake  Huron ; but,  the  current  changing,  be 
again  mounted  and  the  balloon  was  carried  across 
tne  lake,  up  the  St.  Clair  river,  finally  landing  in 
Michigan  near  Port  Huron, after  having  traversed 
a distance  of  nearly  500  miles.  On  a trip  made 
in  July,  1875,  with  the  “ Buffalo,”  he  carried  a 
photographer  with  him,  who  took  numerous  views 
of  cloud  effects,  and  the  journey  proved  of  special 
interest,  as  they  (tossed  through  a series  of  thunder- 
storms, which  they  watched  from  beginning  to 
end.  During  the  centennial  year  Mr.  King  made 
several  excursions  of  various  length  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  April,  1877,  he  made  several  short 
trips  from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  with  the  observers 
from  the  U.  S.  signal  service  bureau.  In  August, 
1887,  he  made  an  ascent  at  Fairmont  park,  Phila- 
delphia, in  his  IhiMooii,  the  “Great  Northwest."  ac- 
companied by  Prof.  Henry  flaxen,  of  the  IT.  S. 
signal  service,  and,  after  four  hours  drifting  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city,  descended  opposite  Manavunk. 
Mr.  King  ha*  made  ascents  from  nearly  all  the 
cities  of  the  eastern  states,  having  in  all  made 
nearly  300  voyages  through  the  air.  traversing  the 
entire  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  much 
that  is  west  of  that  river. 

KING,  Thomas  Butler,  statesman,  b.  in  Hamp- 
den, Hampshire  co„  Maw..  27  Aug.,  1804;  d.  near 
Warcsborough,  Ga.,  10  May,  1864.  His  ancestor. 
John,  came  from  Suffolk  county,  England,  to  this 
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•country  about  1718.  Thomas  was  educated  at 
Westfield  academy,  Mass.,  studied  law,  and  re- 
moved to  Georgia  in  1823,  settling  in  Glynn 
county,  where  he  became  the  owner  of  extensive 
cotton  plantations.  He  entered  public  life  about 
1832  as  a member  of  the  state  senate,  and  held  the 
office  for  four  years.  In  1838.  when  the  nullifica- 
tion question  arose,  Mr.  King  attached  himself  to 
the  state-rights  party,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Georgia  senate  on  that  ticket*  In  1840  he  was  a 
mem  tier  of  the  young  men’s  convention  of  Balti- 
more, and  alauii  that  time  became  a president  of 
several  railway  and  canal  companies.  Mr.  King 
was  a meml>erof  OOngTMS  from  Georgia  in  1839-’43 
and  1845-’9,  having  l»een  chosen  as  a Whig,  and 
took  an  active  interest  in  naval  affairs  and  in  the 
promotion  of  ocean  steam  navigation.  He  was  de- 
feated in  1842  and  1848,  and,  when  Gen.  Taylor 
became  president,  was  appointed  collector  of  the 
port  of  San  Francisco,  holding  the  office  from 
1849  till  1851.  On  his  return  to  Georgia,  he  was 
again  elected  state  senator  in  1859,  ami  in  184(1, 
when  Georgia  seceded,  he  was  sent  by  the  state 
as  commissioner  to  Euro|>e,  remaining  there  for 
two  years. — His  son,  Henry  Lord  Page,  b.  on 
St.  Simon’s  island,  Ga.,  25  April,  1831 ; d.  in  Fred- 
ericksburg, Ya.,  13  Dec.,  18452,  was  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1852,  and  at  the  Harvard  law-school  in 
1855.  He  was  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
I^aFayette  McLaws,  was  in  the  seven  days’  fight 
before  Richmond,  at  Antietam,  Harper’s  Fern',  and 
Fredericksburg,  where  he  was  killed. 

KING,  Thomas  Starr,  clergyman,  b.  in  New 
York  city,  17  Dm*»  ISM;  d.  m San  Francisco, 
C’al..  4 March,  1803.  He  was  the  son  of  a Univer- 
salist  clergymnn,  and  his  early  life  was  spent  in 
various  towns  where  his  father  preached.  In  1835 
the  fumily  settled  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  where, 
after  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  liecame  a clerk 
in  a dry-goods  store.  In 
1840  he  was  ap[>ointed 
assistant  teacher  in  the 
Bunker  Hill  grammar- 
school,  and  his  timeout- 
side  of  his  regular  duties 
was  spent  in  study.  Two 
years  later  he  l>ecame 
principal  of  tho  West 
grammar-school  of  Med- 
ford. Mass.,  where  he 
studied  for  the  minis- 
try under  ITosea  Ballou. 
Sutisequcntly  he  was 
clerk  in  tho  navy-yard 
at  Charlestown,  and  in 
SeptemlMT.  1845,  he  de- 
livered his  first  sermon 
in  Woburn.  He  then 

r l for  a Universalist  society  in  Boston,  and 

in  July.  1848.  he  was  called  to  his  father’s  for- 
mer church  in  Charlestown.  In  1848  he  accepted 
a call  from  the  Hollis  street  Unitarian  church, 
where  he  continued  for  eleven  years.  During  this 
term  of  ministry  he  grew  steadily  in  power  and 
reputation.  He  was  not  considered  as  profoundly 
learned  : he  was  not  a great  writer;  nor  eon  Id  Ins 
rivalled  fiopularity  bo  ascribed  to  his  fnscinnt  ing, 
r intellectual  gifts.  “It  was.”  says  Dr. 

W.  Belldws.  “the  hidden,  interior  man  of 
the  invisible  character  behind  all  the 
tis,  intellectual  and  social,  of  I In- 
. that  gave  him  his  real  power  and  skill 
die  wills,  acJ  * *ie  hearts,  and  in 

loundf^  Toction  of  his 


fellow-beings."  Mr.  King  also  at  this  time  acquired 
great  popularity  as  a lecturer  in  the  northern 
states.  His  first  lecture  was  on  “Goethe,”  and  it 
was  followed  by  one  on  “Substance  and  Snow," 
which  almost  equalled  in  popularity  that  of  Wen- 
dell Phillips  on  “The  I»st  Arts.  The  subjects 
which  he  afterward  selected,  such  as  “Socrates,” 
“Sight  and  Insight."  ami  “The  I^aws  of  Dis- 
order,” obtained  almost  as  great  a reputation. 
II is  name  soon  became  associated  with  the  White 
mountains,  for  it  was  there  that  he  spent  most  of 
his  summers,  drawing  in  those  inspirations,  descrip- 
tive of  natural  scenery,  which  abound  in  his  dis- 
courses. and  he  was  familiar  with  every  ravine  and 
peak  of  that  region.  In  1853  he  began  to  print  ac- 
counts of  his  explorations  in  the  “Boston  Tran- 
script," an«l,  having  visited  it  for  ten  years  in  winter 
as  well  as  summer,  he  embodied  tho*  results  of  his 
experience  in  a volume  entitled  “The  White  Hills, 
their  legends.  Landsca|>e,  and  Poetry”  (Boston, 
1859;  new  ed.,  1887).  In  I860  he  left  lioston,  and 
accepted  a call  to  San  Francisco,  C’al.  As  in  the 
east,  he  was  soon  asked  to  lecture  in  C’aliforniaand 
Oregon.  Letters  of  his  experience  found  their  way 
to  tne  Boston  papers,  and,  as  the  White  mountains 
l>ccame  known  largely  through  his  efforts,  so  too 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  call  public  attention  to 
the  beauties  of  the  Yosemite  valley.  In  the  presi- 
dential canvass  of  184(0.  when  the  suggest  ion  of  a 
Pacific  republic  was  made,  “taking  the  constitu- 
tion and  Washington  for  his  text,  he  went  forth 
appealing  to  the  people.”  He  spoke  on  “ Webster 
and  the  Constitution,”  “ Lexington  and  tho  New 
Struggle,"  and  “Washington  and  the  Union,” 
and  nis  magnificent  eloquence  swept  everything 
before  it.  Mr.  King  urged  the  paramount  duty 
of  actively  supporting  the  Union;  “for,"  he  con- 
tended, “whatever  of  theory,  of  party,  of  per- 
sonal ambition,  or  of  prejudice,  in  this  great  hour, 
may  have  to  pass  away,  it  seems  to  lie  the  will  of 
the  American  |x*oplc  that  the  grand  inheritance  of 
the  fathers  of  the  republic  shall  not  pass  away.” 
To  him  credit  is  given  for  having  preserved  Cali- 
fornia to  the  Union,  and  later,  when  the  civil  war 
had  begun,  he  was  active  in  his  labors  with  the 
sanitary  commission.  Meanwhile  he  was  occupied 
with  the  building  of  a new  church,  and  in  Septem- 
Imt,  184(2,  the  corner-stone  was  laid.  On  Christmas, 
1863,  the  church  was  finished,  and  it  was  dedicated 
on  10  Jan..  1864.  Before  March  came,  he  was 
stricken  with  diphtheria,  and  after  a few  days’  ill- 
ness died.  His  remains  were  buried  iu  the  church 
that  he  had  built,  and  remained  there  until  1887, 
when,  on  the  sale  of  the  church  property,  the 
sarcophagus  was  transferred  to  the  Masonic  ceme- 
tery. A movement  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
monument  in  Golden  Gate  park,  to  cost  jfoO.iHM). 
has  taken  shape  in  San  Francisco  during  tho 
present  year  (1887).  and  the  collection  of  funds 
is  now  in  progress  throughout  California.  Mr. 
King  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Harvard 
in  1850.  Several  volumes  of  his  sermons  appeared 
posthumously,  including  “Patriotism  and  Other 
Papers ’’(Boston,  184(5);  “Christianity  and  Human- 
ity.” with  a memoir  by  Edwin  P.  Whipple  (1877); 
and  “ Substance  and  Snow  ” (1877).  See  also  “ A 
Tribute  to  Thomas  Starr  King,”  by  Richard 
Frothingham  (1805). 

KING,  William,  soldier,  b.  in  Maryland;  d. 
near  Mobile,  Ala.,  1 Jan.,  1826.  He  was  ap|M>intcd 
a lieutenant  of  infantry.  3 May,  1808;  captain,  2 
July,  1812 ; and  assistant  inspector-general,  10  July, 
1812.  He  commanded  the  expedition  from  Black 
Rock  to  Canada  in  November,  1812,  in  which  he 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  pro- 
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motet!  major,  8 March,  1813,  and  commanded  his 
regiment  in  the  capture  of  York  (now  Toronto),  27 
April,  1818.  lie  tiecame  assistant  adjutant-general, 
28  April,  1818,  was  wounded  at  the  capture  of 
Fort  George,  27  May,  1813,  and  commanded  U.  S. 
troops  in  repelling  the  attack  on  Black  Hock.  11 
July,  1813.  He  was  appointed  adjutant-general, 
with  the  mnk  of  colonel,  18  July,  1813;  colonel, 
21  Feb.,  1814;  and  was  military  and  civil  governor 
of  Pensacola  in  May,  1818. 

KING,  William  Rufus,  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  b.  in  Sampson  county,  K.  C„  6 
April,  1780;  d.  near  Cahawba,  Dallas  co.,  Ala.,  18 
April,  1853.  His  father,  William  King,  served 
as  a member  of  the  North  Carolina  convention 
that  was  called  to  adopt  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  also  for  many  terms  a dele- 
gate to  the  general  assembly.  The  son  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  liorth  Carolina  in  1803, 
studied  law  with  William  Duffy,  of  Fayetteville, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1800.  'The  same 
year  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture, and  was  appointed  bv  that  body  solicitor  for 
the  Wilmington  district,  lie  served  for  two  years 
in  that  capacity,  and  on  resigning  was  again  re- 
turned to  the  legislature  for  the  years  l80S-‘9.  The 
following  year  Mr.  King  was  elected  to  a seat 
in  congress  as  a War-Democrat,  and,  though  the 
youngest  member  of  that  body,  became  conspicuous 
tor  his  zealous  support  of  President  Madison.  He 
remained  a member  of  congress  until  1816,  when 
he  accepted  the  appointment  of  secretary  of  lega- 
tion to  Naples  in  association  with  William  Pinck- 
ney, afterward  accompanying  Mr.  Pincknev  to 
Russia  in  the  same  capacity.  On  his  return  from 
Europe  in  1818,  Mr.  King  removed  to  Dallas  coun- 
ty. Ala.,  and  served  as  a delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion that  organized  a state  government.  On  the 
adoption  of  the  state  constitution,  he  was  elected 
U.  & senator,  and  served  until  1844.  when  Presi- 
dent Tyler  appointed  him  minister  to  France. 
The  proposed  annexation  of  Texas  was  at  that 
time  exciting  the  op|>osition  of  England,  and  it 
was  believed  that  France  might  be  persuaded  to 
join  in  the  protest.  Mr.  King,  who  earnestly  fa- 
vored the  undertaking,  insisted  on  receiving  from 
Louis  Philippe  a frank  avowal  of  his  policy.  The 
reply  was  satisfactory,  and  annexation  took  place 
without  opposition  from  any  of  the  European 
powers.  In  1846  Mr.  King  was  recalled  at  his  own 
request,  and  in  1848  he  was  appointed  U.  8.  senator 
in  place  of  Arthur  P.  Bagby,  who  had  been  made 
minister  to  Russia.  In  18411  he  was  elected  for 
the  full  term  of  six  years,  and  in  18*50  he  served 
as  president  of  the  senate.  In  1862  Mr.  King  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  United  States  on  the 
ticket  with  Franklin  Pierce,  but  failing  health 
forced  him  to  visit  Culm  in  1853,  where  the  oath 
of  office  was  administered  by  special  act  of  con- 

f frees.  lie  returned  to  this  country,  but  with 
lealth  so  completely  shattered  that  he  died  the 
day  after  reaching  home.  President  Pierce  paid  a 
tribute  to  Mr.  King's  memory  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage. and  the  usual  resolutions  were  j>assed  in  both 
houses  of  congress.  Mr.  King  was  about  six  feet 
high,  and  remarkably  erect  in  figure.  He  was  a 
fine  talker  and  a most  interesting  companion. 
— His  elder  brother,  Thonins  IK,  soldier,  b.  in 
Duplin  county,  N.  22  SepL.  177!*:  d.  in  Tusca- 
loosa, Ala..  24  Feb..  1854.  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  frequently 
elected  to  the  legislature,  in  which  he  served  in 
both  houses.  He  becapio  major  in  the  43d  U.  S. 
infantry  on  4 Aug.,  1813.  and  remained  in  the 
service  until  peace  was  declared  in  1815. 


KING,  William  Sterling,  soldier,  b.  in  New 
York  city.  6 Oct.,  1818;  d.  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  29 
June,  1882.  His  father.  Elisha  W.  King,  a lawyer 
of  New  York  city,  was  for  several  years  a member 
of  the  state  assembly.  William  was  educated  at 
Yale  and  in  Union  college,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1837.  He  then  studied  law.  and  practised  his 
profession  in  New  York  city  from  1839  till  1843. 
About  that  time  he  removed  to  North  Providence, 
R.  I.,  ami  in  1852  settled  at  Roxburv.  Mass.,  where 
he  remained  until  the  close  of  his  li/e.  In  1855  he 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture. At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was  com- 
missioned captain  in  the  35th  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment, and  commanded  it  at  South  Mountain  and 
Antictarn,  where  he  received  wounds,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  He 
was  soon  promoted  to  be  major  and  then  colonel, 
and  in  1862-’3  became  chief  of  staff  of  the  2d  divis- 
ion, 9th  army  corps,  provost-marshal  of  Kentucky, 
and  military  commander  of  the  district  of  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.  In  1864  he  received  a commission  as 
colonel  of  the  4th  Massachusetts  artillery,  and  in 
1865  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  by 
brevet.  After  he  was  mustered  out  of  service  Gov. 
Andrew  an|>ointed  hi rn  chief  of  Massachusetts  state 
police,  and  later  he  filled  successively  the  offices  of 
assessor  of  U.  S.  internal  revenue,  and  registrar  of 
probate  and  insolvency.  In  1875-'6  he  was  again 
a member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  and 
chairman  of  the  military  committee. 

KING  DON.  Hollingsworth  Tally,  Canadian 
Anglican  bishop,  b.  in  England  in  1837.  He  was 
graduated  in  1858.  ordained  a priest  in  the  Church 
of  England  in  1860,  and  became  senior  assistant 
curate  at  St.  Andrew's,  Well  street,  London,  in 
1869.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  Great 
Easter,  Essex,  and  in  1880  became  coadjutor  bish- 
op of  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick.  In  1881  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  him. 

KINGSBOKOUGH,  Edward  King,  Viscount, 
author,  b.  in  Cork.  Ireland,  16  Nov.,  1705:  tl  in 
Dublin,  27  Feb.,  1837.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
George,  third  Earl  of  Kingston,  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  represented  Cork  in  parliament  in  1820- '6, 
and  subsequently  devoted  nimsolf  to  his  great 
work,  “The  Antiquities  of  Mexico,  comprising  Fac- 
similes of  Ancient  Mexican  Paintings  and  Hiero- 
glyphics, together  with  the  Monuments  of  New 
Spain  by  M.  Diqiaix,  with  their  respective  Scales 
of  Measurement,  and  accompanying  Descriptions, 
the  Whole  illustrated  with  many  Valuable  inedited 
MSS."  (9  vols..  Ixmdon,  1831-48).  The  first  seven 
volumes  an*  estimated  to  have  cost  upward  of 
$300,060.  The  eighth  and  ninth  were  published 
after  his  death,  which  resulted  from  a fever  con- 
tracted in  a debtor’s  prison,  where  he  bail  been 
temporarily  confined  for  a resistance  to  an  at- 
tempted imposition.  The  work  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  its  generally  faithful  reproduction  in  facsimile 
of  such  Mexican  hieroglyph ical  or  painted  records 
and  rituals  as  were  known  to  exist  in  the  private 
collections  and  libraries  of  Europe,  but  their  care- 
less arrangement  renders  them  unintelligible  except 
to  advanced  students  in  American  arelurology. 
Most  of  his  original  speculations  are  loose  and 
crude,  and  mainly  directed  to  the  hypothesis  of 
the  Jewish  origin  of  the  American  Indians,  or  of 
the  semi-civilized  nations  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  The  ninth  volume,  containing  the  narra- 
tive of  Don  Alva  Ixtiilxochitl.  closes  abruptly 
without  finishing  the  imperfect  relation. 

KINGSBURY,  Charles  P„  soldier,  b.  in  New 
York  city  in  1818;  d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  25  Dec.. 
1879.  He  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  military 
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academy  in  1840,  and,  entering  the  army  as  2d  lieu- 
tenant of  ordnance,  served  as  assistant  and  in  com- 
mand of  various  arsenals  until  he  was  sent  with  the 
armv  of  occupation  to  Texas.  Subsequently  during 
the  Mexican  war  he  was  Gen.  Wool’s  chief  ordnance 
officer,  and  was  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Taylor  at 
Buena  Vista.  In  April,  1801,  he  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  U.  S.  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry,  when 
it  was  burned  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Confederate  troops.  He  was  chief  of 
ordnance,  ranking  as  colonel,  in  the  Armv  of  the 
Potomac  in  1861-’2,  served  through  the  Virginia 
ninsular  campaign,  and  was  engaged  in  the  seven 
vs’  battles  before  Richmond,  lie  was  brevetted 
bngadier-general,  U.  S.  army,  18  March,  1885,  and 
in  July  of  that  year  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
U.  S.  arsenal  at  Watertown.  Mass.  In  December, 
1870,  he  was  retired  on  his  application,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  lie  is  the  author  of 
44  Treatise  on  Artillerv  and  Infantry  ” (New  York, 
1849).  and  also  contributed  to  various  periodicals. 

KINGSBURY.  Cyrus,  missionary,  b.  in  Al- 
stead,  N.  H.,  22  Nov.,  1780;  d.  at  a mission  station 
in  the  Choctaw  nation,  Indian  territory,  27  June, 
1870.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  in  1812,  and  at 
Andover  theological  seminary  in  1815.  He  was 
ordained  as  a missionary  at  Ipswich.  Mass.,  29 
Sept.,  1815,  engaged  in  mission  work  in  Virginia 
and  Tennessee  from  Junuarv  till  July,  1810,  and 
in  September  of  that  year  made  his  first  \isit  to 
the  Cherokecs.  In  October  following  he  attended 
a general  council  of  the  Cherokecs  and  Creeks,  and, 
after  purchasing  a plantation,  began  missionary 
work  at  Brainard,  13  Jan.,  1817.  On  27  June, 
1818,  after  travelling  400  miles  through  the  wil- 
derness, he  established  the  first  mission  station 
among  the  Choctaws  at  Elliot.  The  Choctaws 
having  sold  their  lands  to  the  U.  S.  government  in 
1830.  and  removed  to  the  country  west  of  the 
present  state  of  Arkansas  Mr.  Kingsbury,  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1H34,  made  a tour  among 
the  Osagcs,  Creeks,  and  Cherokecs.  and  in  Decem- 
ber went  to  the  new  country  of  the  Choctaws, 
settling  in  February,  1836,  with  his  family  at  Pine 
Ridge,  near  Fort  Towson,  where  he  had  established 
tb«*  headquarters  of  the  mission.  He  lalxxvd  there 
until  the  discontinuance  of  the  mission  by  the 
American  board  in  1859. and  afterward  in  the* same 
field  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  ami 
Southern  Presbyterian  boards  till  his  death. 

KINGSBURY,  Jacob,  soldier,  b.  in  Norwich, 
Conn.,  in  1755;  d.  in  Franklin,  Mo.,  1 July,  1H37. 
He  entered  the  Continental  army  jls  a private  in 
1775.  served  in  Wayne’s  Indian  campaign,  and  was 
appointed  lieutenant  of  infantry,  *29  Sept.,  17*9. 
lie  rose  by  re$nilar  promotion  to  the  rank  of  in- 
spector-general, and,  for  gallant  services  on  the 
Ohio  river  in  1791,  was  highly  complimented  bv 
Gen.  Josiah  llarmar.  He  was  for  many  years  on 
dutv  at  Detroit  and  Mackinaw,  and  afterward  at 
Belief.  mtaine.  Fort  Adams,  and  New  Orleans.  He 
retired  from  the  army  in  1815,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  Missouri!— His  son,  Julius  Jesse 
Bronson,  h.  in  Connecticut  in  1801 ; d.  in  Wash- 
ington, I).  26  June,  1856,  was  graduated  nt  the 

0.  S.  military  academy  in  1823,  and  served  in  the 
Mexican  war.  attaining  the  rank  of  major. — An- 
ti., r -on.  Thomas  II.  (’.,  b.  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
M Do.  ..  1807;  killed  at  Antietam,  17  Sept.,  1862, 
was  colonel  of  the  11th  Connecticut  regiment  at 
lb.  time  of  his  death. 

K I x ' I V.  Culvin,  M.  E.  bishop,  b.  in  Anns* 
..  N.  V.,  in  1812;  d.  in  Beyrout, 
1876.  In  1826  his  father’s  family 
gton,  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  where 


for  the  first  time  he  met  with  the  Methodists,  and 
at  eighteen  years  of  age  he  became  a member  of 
that  church.  After  teaching  for  several  years  he 
was  graduated  at  Alleghany  college.  Pa.,  in  1841, 
and  was  at  once  employed  in  its  faculty,  and  also  ad- 
mitted on  trial  to  the  Erie  conference  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  church.  The  next  year  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  mathematic's  ami  civil  engineering, 
and  < luring  tho  years  1843-’4  he  acted  as  financial 
agent  for  the  college.  lie  was  elected  a delegate 
to  tho  general  conference  in  1852,  and  afterward 
to  each  quadrennial  session  of  that  Ixxly,  till  in 
1804  he  was  elected  bishop.  In  1856  he  was  chosen 
editor  of  the  “Western  Christian  Advocate”  at 
Cincinnati,  where  he  remained  eight  years.  At  the 
general  conference  of  1800  he  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  slavery,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
defining  the  anti-slavery  position  of  the  church. 
His  labors  in  the  episcopacy  called  him  to  travel 
extensively,  not  only  over  every  part  of  this  coun- 
try, but  also  in  foreign  lands.  In  18G5-’0  he  held 
the  conferences  on  tho  Pacific  coast,  and  in  1807 
he  visited  the  missions  in  Europe.  In  1809  he 
again  visited  California  and  Oregon,  then  passed 
to  China,  and  thence  to  India,  intending  to  return 
by  way  of  Europe,  but  died  before  his  purpose 
could  be  carried  out.  His  published  works  are  a 
review  of  “ Bush  on  the  Resurrection  ” (Cincinnati, 
1847);  and  “Round  the  World”  (1870),  the  lnttcr 
a posthumous  work. 

KINGSLEY,  Janie!!!  Luce,  educator,  b.  in  Wind- 
ham, Conn.,  28  Aug.,  1778;  d.  in  New  Haven,  31 
Aug.,  1852.  He  was  educated  at  Williams  and 
Yale,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1799.  He  afterward 
taught  for  two  years,  first  in  Wethersfield  and  then 
in  Windham,  ami  in  1801  became  a tutor  in  Yale. 
In  1805  he  was  appointed  to  the  newly  established 
professorship  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  in  that 
institution.  He  was  relieved  of  a part  of  his  duties 
in  1831.  when  a separate  professorship  of  Greek 
was  established,  ami  of  another  jiart  in  1835,  when 
a professorship  of  •sacred  literature  was  founded, 
but  he  continued  to  instruct  in  Ijatin  until  he  re- 
signed in  1851.  As  a writer  of  English,  President 
Timothy  Dwight  called  him  the  “American  Addi- 
son ”;  and  President  Woolsey  said  of  him,  “ I doubt 
if  any  American  scholar  has’  ever  surpassed  him  in 
Latin  style.”  He  published  a discourse  on  the 
2<X)th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  New  Haven, 
25  April,  1838;  editions  of  Tacitus  (Philadelphia), 
and  Cicero,  “ De  Oratore  ” (New  York);  and  was 
the  author  of  a history  of  Yale  college  in  the 
“ American  Quarterly  Register  ” (1835) ; a life  of 
Ezra  Stiles,  president  of  Yale  college,  in  Sparks’s 
“ American  Biography.” 

KINGSLEY,  Wmlani  Charles,  contractor, b. 
in  Franklin  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1833;  d.  in  Brooklyn, 
21  Feb.,  1885.  His  early  years  were  passed  on  a 
farm,  and  after  teaching  for  a time  he  superin- 
tended railroad  work  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, 
and  in  1856  went  to  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
a contractor  to  construct  city  water-works.  He 
became  convinced  as  early  as  1865  of  the  feasibility 
of  a bridge  that  should  connect  Bn»oklyn  with 
New  York,  and  labored  to  interest  wealthy  men  in 
his  project.  The  New  York  bridge  company  whs 
organized  in  1867,  with  a nominal  capital  of 
$5,000,000.  Mr.  Kingsley  became  a shareholder, 
was  made  superintendent  of  the  w’ork,  was  paid 
fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  cost,  and  in  1875  the  bridge 
was  placed  in  charge  of  a board  of  trustees,  of 
whom  he  was  one  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
In  1882  he  succeeded  Henry  C.  Murphy  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  and  saw  the  bridge  completed 
and  formally  opened,  24  May,  1883. 
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KINLOCH,  Krani  is.  patriot.  b.  in  Charleston. 
S.  CM  7 March,  1755;  d.  there,  8 Feb.,  1826.  Hi* 
father.  Francis,  was  a member  of  his  majesty’s 
council  for  South  Carolina  from  1717  till  1757,and 
at  one  time  its  president,  and  his  grandfather, 
James,  came  from  England  about  17w.  The  son 
was  first  educated  in  Charleston,  but  was  sent  to 
London  in  1768.  after  his  father’s  death,  and  placed 
at  Eton.  In  1774.  after  travelling  through  France. 
Italy,  and  Switzerland,  he  remained  in  Geneva  with 
his  friend,  John  von  Muller,  the  Swiss  historian. 
At  first  he  sympathized  with  the  Tories,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  war  he  returned  to 
Charleston,  received  a captain’s  commission,  anil 
wa<  on  Gen.  Isaac  Huger*  staff  at  the  attack  on 
Savannah  in  177ft,  receiving  a bullet  wound.  He 
then  served  on  Gen.  William  Moultrie’s  staff  until 
1780,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Continental  congress 
in  Philadelphia  for  one  year.  While  trying  to  es- 
cape from  lib  house  during  44  Sirnooe  s raid,”  he 
was  captured,  but  released  on  parole  and  returned 
home.  After  the  war  he  was  engaged,  with  his 
brother  Cleland,  in  settling  their  desolated  estates 
near  Georgetown.  For  many  years  he  served  in 
the  state  house  of  representatives,  anil  was  a justice 
of  the  peace  and  of  the  quorum.  lit*  was  n dele- 
gate to  the  convention  of  1787.  and  voted  there  in 
favor  of  ratifying  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  He  wa*  a member  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cil in  178ft,  and  in  1790  one  of  the  convention  that 
formed  the  constitution  for  South  Carolina  In 
1803  he  went  with  his  family  to  the  south  of 
France  and  Geneva,  but  about  1806  he  returned 
to  Charleston.  He  was  the  author  of  44  Letters 
from  Geneva”  (2  vols.,  Boston),  and  a **  Eulogy  on 
George  Washington,  Esq.”  (Georgetown,  1800;  re- 
printed privately,  New  York,  1847). — His  brother. 
Cleland,  planter,  b.  in  Charleston,  8.  C„  in  175ft  ; 
d.  at  Acton,  S.  0..  23  Sept,  18231,  wa*  educated  at 
Eton  and  in  Holland.  He  remained  in  Scotland 
during  the  Revolution,  and  on  his  return  to  Caro- 
lina in  1783  wa*  amerced,  but  his  property  re- 
stored. He  served  frequently  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture, was  a delegate  to  t he  conventions  of  1787  and 
1790,  also  holding  other  offices.  He  was  among 
the  most  successful  rice-planters  in  the  state,  and 
one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  tide-water  cultivation 
and  the  new  pounding  and  threshing  machinery, 
and  to  encourage  inventions  and  improvement . 

KINLOCH,  Robert  Alexander,  physician,  b. 
in  Charleston,  S.  C„  20  Feb.,  1826.  He  wa*  gradu- 
ated at  Charleston  college  in  1845,  and  at  themedi- 
cul  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1848.  and  subsequently  spent  nearly  two  years  in 
study  abroad.  He  has  since  practised  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  where  he  became  the  first  surgeon  of  the 
Roper  hospital.  He  was  a surgeon  in  the  Confed- 
erate army,  serving  a*  medical  director  in  the  De- 
partment of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida, 
as  medical  inspector  of  hospitals,  ami  as  a member 
of  the  army  examining  board*  in  Richmond  and 
Charleston.  He  ha*  been  president  of  the  State 
medical  association  and  vice-president  of  the 
American  medical  association,  and  since  1867  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  in  the  Medical  college  of  South 
Carolina.  In  1876  he  was  a delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national medical  congress.  He  has  invented  sev- 
eral surgical  instruments  and  appliances,  chiefly 
urethrotome  stone  pessaries.  He  was  the  first  in 
the  United  States  to  reset  the  knee-joint  for  chronic 
disease.  He  is  the  first  surgeon  that  ever  per- 
formed laparotomy  for  gun-shot  wound  of  the  ab- 
domen, without  protrusion  of  viscera.  He  has  con- 
tributed to  medical  periodicals,  and  at  one  time 
edited  the  “Charleston  Medical  Journal.” 


KINNE,  Aaron,  clergyman,  b.  in  Lisbon.  Conn^. 
in  1745;  d.  in  Talmadge,  Ohio,  ft  July,  1824.  He 
wa*  graduated  at  Yale  in  1765,  ordained  in  Octo 
ber,  1770.  and  hail  charge  of  a Congregations! 
church  in  Groton,  Conn,  tie  published  “TheSoo- 
ship  of  Christ  ” ; “A  Display  of  Scripture  Prophe- 
cies ”(1813);  **  Explanation  of  the  Types.  Prophe- 
cies, Revelation,  etc.”  (1814) ; and  “An  Essay  on 
the  New  Heaven  and  Earth  ” (1821). 

KINNERSLEY,  Ebenezer,  electrician,  b.  in 
Gloucester.  England,  30  Nov.,  1711;  d.  in  Lower 
Dublin,  Philadelphia,  Pa,  4 July.  1778.  He  wa** 
son  of  Rev.  William  Kinnersley.  an  assistant  ]*s- 
tor  of  the  Ix»wer  Dublin  Baptist  church,  and  tame 
to  this  OOUlltry  with  his  parents  in  1714.  His 
early  life  was  passed  at  Dunlin,  ami  then  he  went 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  gave  evidence  of  his  ge- 
nius  as  a scholar  and  mechanician.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  taught  a school  there  and  associated  with 
i Benjamin  Franklin,  who  soon  learned  to  appreci- 
ate young  Kinnersley,  whom  he  designates  a*  “an 
ingenious  neighbor.1’  When  Franklin  saw  I>r. 
Spence,  a Scotchman  in  Boston,  experiment  with 
a glass  tube  and  silk,  and  observed  the  effects  that 
were  produced,  he  communicated  the  fact  to  his 
associates  in  Philadelphia,  and  soon  a hundred 
tubes  were  in  use.  Among  those  who  devoted  spe- 
; eial  attention  to  the  subject  wen*  Franklin,  kin- 
l nerslev,  Philip  Syng.  and  Thomas  llopkinsoo. 
Mr.  Kinnersley,  being  out  of  business,  devoted  all 
his  time  to  the  subject,  and  in  a couple  of  yean 
the.  discoveries  that  were  made  were  such  as  to  as- 
tound the  learned  of  Europe,  to  whom  they  were 
communicated  by  Franklin  in  his  letters  to  the 
well-known  Peter  Collinson,  of  London,  bv  whom 
they  were  published.  It  was  thus  that  **  The  Phila- 
delphia experiments  ” became  known  and  the  names 
of  Franklin  and  Kinnersley  were  prominently  asso- 
ciated with  them  and  the  discoveries  that  were 
made.  The  electric  fire,  as  it  was  then  termed, 
wa*  a subject  that  engrossed  scientific  scholars  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  the 
Philadelphia  philosophers  appeared  to  surpass  all 
in  their  discoveries.  In  1748  Kinnersley  demon- 
strated that  the  electric  fluid  aetuallv  passed 
through  water,  and  proved  it  by  a trough  ten  feet 
long  full  of  water.  He  also  invented  the4*  magi- 
cal picture”  referred  to  by  the  Abbe  Nollet,and 
produced  the  ringing  of  chimes  of  bells.  In  1751 
tie  began  delivering  lectures  on  “The  Newly  Dis- 
covered Electrical  Fire  ” — the  first  of  the  kind  in 
America  or  Europe.  His  advertisement  in  the 
“Pennsylvania  Gazette”  of  11  April,  1751,  is  as 
follows  : “ Notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  Cvriou*. 
that  Wednesday  next,  Mr.  Kinnersley  proposes  to 
begin  a course  of  experiments  on  the  newly  dis- 
covered Electrical  Fire,  containing  not  only  the 
most  curious  of  those  that  have  been  made  and 
published  in  Europe,  but  a considerable  number  of 
new  ones  lately  made  in  this  city,  to  be  accompe- 
nied  with  methodical  Lectures  on  the  nature  and 
properties  of  that  wonderful  element.”  These  lec- 
tures proved  a complete  success,  and  were  attend- 
ed by  persons  of  all  classes.  In  September,  1751. 
he  went  to  Boston  with  a letter  from  Franklin  to 
| Gov.  James  Bowdoin,  and  delivered  his  lectures  in 
Faneuil  hall.  The  governor  said  they  “were 
pleasing  to  all  sorts  of  jteople  and  wen-  very  curi- 
ous.” While  at  Boston  he  continued  his  experi- 
ments and  discovered  the  difference  between  the 
electricity  that  was  produced  by  the  glass  and  sul- 
phur gl.dws.  which  he  at  once  communicated  to 
Franklin  at  Philadelphia.  Until  then  the  theory 
of  Du  Fay  a*  to  the  vitreous  and  resinous  elec- 
tricity was  generally  adopted,  but  now  Kinnersley 
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ml  » doubt  that  the  positive  and  nega- 
t>  correct.  From  Boston  he  went  to 
. iM  find  in  March,  1752,  repeated  his 
re  and  suggested  how  houses  and  bams 
r./Nvlwl  from  lightning.  This  was 
j«  before  the  time  that  Franklin  drew 
:r  from  the  clouds.  He  then  visited 
.uni  lectured  on  the  subject.  In  1753 
dey  was  elected  chief  master  in  the  Col- 
i it  ljihia,  and  in  1755  ho  was  appoint- 
r of  English  and  oratory,  holding  the 
1 772,  when,  owing  to  failing  health,  he 
In  1757  Dr.  Franklin  went  to  London 
for  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Kinnersley  con- 
rxperiraents.  invented  an  electrical  thcr- 
anu  proved  that  heat  could  be  produced 
ity.  which  was  not  known  before.  In 
published  a syllabus  of  his  lectures  on 
, a copy  of  which  is  in  the  Philadelphia 
This  pamphlet  gave  in  detail  most  of  the 
nts  that  he  performed,  among  others  an 
-pel led  by  electricity ; and  he  suggested 
naps  the  solar  svstera  might  be  sustained 
Mine  way.  In  this  country  he  was  better 
than  Franklin,  and  even  in  Eurojie  his 
■ ^ very  frequently  mentioned,  as  may  bo 
i >i.  Joseph  Priestley’s  “ History  of  Elect  rici- 
in  a volume  published  by  the  Abb6  Bee- 
tle University  of  Turin.  Both  luive  paid 
.nensley  high  honor.  He  became  a mem- 
t be  Lower  Dublin  Baptist  church  while 
ind  in  1743  was  ordained  as  a minister, 
never  acted  as  a pastor.  The  American 
phical  society  chose  him  as  a member,  and 
Tee  of  M.  A.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
•of  Philadelphia,  There  is  a window  in  his 
■y  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

NNEY,  Coates,  poet,  b.  near  Penn  Yan, 
<o.,  N.  Y.,  24  Nov..  1826.  He  was  partly 
'*•<1  at  Antioch  college,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
I law  with  Thomas  Corwin,  and  was  admit* 
the  bar  in  Cincinnati.  After  practising 
three  years  he  engaged  in  journalism,  edit- 
e daily  Cincinnati  “ Times v and  the  “Ohio 
ournai.”  He  was  a paymaster  in  the  U.  S. 
rom  June,  1861,  till  November,  1865,  and 
Hterwl  out  with  the  commission  of  brevet 
mt-eolonel  of  volunteers.  He  was  a dele- 
Ihe  convention  that  nominated  Gen.  Grant 
presidency  in  1868,  and  its  Ohio  secretary. 
-3  ho  was  senator  from  the  5th  district  in 

> legislature,  and  delivered  a speech  against 
ffieial  Railroad  Pass.”  He  has  published 
a and  Other  Poems”  (Cincinnati,  1855), 

written  several  minor  lyrics,  of  which 
lin  on  the  Roof,”  which  naa  been  set  to 
the  most  popular. 

E Y.  John  Flteh,  jurist,  b.  in  New  n»von, 
o,t  N.  Y.,  2 April,  1816.  After  receiving 
nie  education,  he  studied  law  and  settled 
‘ille,  Ohio,  whore  he  was  admitted  to  the 
»7.  In  1889  he  removed  to  Mount  Ver- 
, practising  law  there  till  1844,  and  then 
o I^ee  county.  Iowa.  He  became  secre- 

> legislative  council  for  Iowa  territory, 
istrict  attorney,  and  on  the  Admission  of 
state  was  appointed  a judge  of  the  su- 
rt,  holding  this  office  two  years,  after 
was  elected  to  the  same  office  by  the 
for  a terra  of  six  years.  In  1853  he 

ted  by  President  Pierce  chief  justice  of 
ic  court  of  Utah,  to  which  office  he 
appointed  in  1860.  He  was  elected  a 
congress  as  a Democrat,  and  served 
1863,  till  3 March,  1865. 


KINNEY,  Jonathan  Kendrick,  lawyer,  b.  in 

Royalton,  Windsor  co.,  VL  26  Oct.,  1843.  He  is 
a great-grandson  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Kinney, 
and  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  town,  and  at  the  Royalton  academy.  He 
served  in  the  volunteer  army  in  the  civil  war,  and 
at  its  close  engaged  in  business  in  the  west,  and 
later  entered  the  Harvard  law-school,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1875.  He  has  since  practised  his 
profession,  reported  cases,  and  contributed  to  legal 
periodicals,  lie  has  published  “A  Digest  of  the 
Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States”  (Boston,  1887),  and  edited  the  “ I^aw  of 
Railways,”  by  Isaac  F.  lied  Hold  (1887). 

KINftEY,’ William  llurnct,  journalist,  b.  in 
Speedwell,  Morris  co.,  N.  J.,  4 Sept,  1799;  d.  in 
New  York  city,  21  Oct,  1880.  His  grandfather. 
Sir  Thomas  lunney,  came  to  this  country  before 
the  Revolution  to  explore  the  mineral  resources 
of  New  Jersey.  Will- 
iam Burnet  received  a 
good  education,  and 
subsequently  studied 
law  under  Joseph  C. 

Hornblower.  In  1820 
he  L*gan  the  life  of  an 
editor  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
which,  with  one  or  two 
interruptions,  he  con- 
tinued to  lead  until  his 
appointment,  in  1851, 
as  U.  S.  minister  to 
Sardinia.  Prior  to  this 
event  he  had  been  con- 
spicuous in  various 
public  capacities,  and 
amoug  them  as  a dele- 
gate, in  1844,  to  the  Baltimore  Whig  convention, 
where  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing 
the  nomination  of  his  friend,  Theodore  Freling- 
buvsen,  for  the  vice-presidenev,  with  Henry  Clay. 
While  minister  at  Turin  he  discussed  with  Count 
Cavour  and  other  eminent  men  of  the  kiugdom  of 
Sardinia  the  movement  for  the  unification  of  Italy. 
He  rendered  also,  at  the  same  time,  important 
services  to  Great  Britain,  for  which  he  received  an 
acknowledgment  in  a special  despatch  from  Lord 
Palmerston.  When  the  U.  8.  government  offered 
to  transport  Kossuth  to  the  United  States  in  a 
national  shin,  detached  from  the  Mediterranean 
squadron,  Mr.  Kinney  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Hungarian 
exile,  and  gave  prompt  instructions  to  the  com- 
mander, and  information  to  his  own  government, 
of  the  objects  of  the  fugitive.  Daniel  Webster, 
who  was  at  that  time  secretary  of  state,  thwarted 
Kossuth’s  philanthropic  but  impracticable  efforts 
to  enlist  the  United  States  in  a foreign  complica- 
tion. On  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he 
removed  from  Turin  to  Florence,  where  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  making  additions  to  the  new 
information,  which  his  post  had  enabled  him  to 
acquire,  relative  to  the  Medici  family,  with  a view 
to  producing  a historical  work,  which  promised  to 
be  of  great  importance,  but  he  did  not  live  to  ac- 
complish it,— His  wife,  Elizabeth  Clementine, 
poet,  b.  in  New  York  city,  18  Doc.,  1810,  is  the 
daughter  of  David  L.  Dodge,  of  New  York  city. 
Her  first  husband  was  Edmund  B.  Stedman,  a 
merchant  of  Hartford,  Conn.  She  has  contributed 
to  periodical  literature,  and  has  published  **  Feli- 
cita,  a Metrical  Romance”  (New  York,  1855); 
“ Poems”  (1867) ; and  “ Bianca Cappello,”  a tragedy 
founded  on  Italian  history,  and  written  during  her 
residence  abroad  (1873). 
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assistant  pastor  of  the  2d  Presbyterian  church  in 
Albany,  and  in  1828  became  pastor  of  the  4th  Pres- 
byterian church,  which  had  been  gathered  by  his 
labors  in  the  revivals  under  Charles  G.  Finney. 
Mr.  Kirk  coincided  with  Mr.  Finney’s  views,  and 
in  connection  with  I)r.  Beinan,  of  Troy,  established 
a school  of  theology  to  train  young  men  for  service 
in  the  ministry  as  evangelists.  In  1847  he  Designed 
his  pastorate,  owing  to  impaired  health,  and  went 
to  Europe,  preaching  in  Ixmdon  and  Paris,  where 
he  aided  in  establishing  the  first  American  Protest- 
ant religious  service.  On  his  return  he  preached 
as  an  evangelist,  but  in  June,  1842,  he  accepted 
the  call  of  the  newly  organized  Mount  Vernon 
Congregational  church,  Boston,  and  remained  there 
till  1871,  when  he  resigned,  owing  to  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age.  In  1850  he  visited  France  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a chapel  for  American  Protestants 
in  Paris,  the  result  of  nis  labors  there  nearly  twen- 
ty years  before.  He  was  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can missionary  association  and  secretary  of  the 
Evangelical  alliance.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was 
conferred  on  him  by  Amherst  in  1855.  He  was 
the  author  of  a “ Memorial  of  the  Rev.  John  Ches- 
ter, D.  D.”  ^Albany,  1829);  “Lectures  on  Christ’s 
Parables”  (New  York,  1850);  “Sermons”  (2  vols., 
1840;  Boston,  1800);  “Canon  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures” (abridged,  1802);  and  translations  of  Gaus- 
sen’s  “ Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures”  (New  York, 
1842);  ana  Jean  Frederic  Astie's  “ Ix'cturea  on 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  Writers  of  his  Age”  (Boston, 
1855).  His  “Lectures  on  Revivals”  were  edited 
by  Itev.  Daniel  O.  Mears  (Boston,  1874). 

KIRK,  Edivunl  X„  soldier,  b.  in  Jefferson  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  20  Feb.,  1*28;  d.  20  July,  1804.  He  set- 
tled in  Sterling.  111.,  and  assisted  in  raising  and 
organizing  the  44th  Illinois  regiment,  of  which  he 
was  chosen  colonel.  Ho  commanded  a brigade  at 
Shiloh,  and  at  the  siege  of  Corinth,  on  29  Nov., 
1802,  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, and  commanded  u brigade  in  Johnson's  di- 
vision of  McCook’s  corps  at  the  Little  of  Stone 
River  in  January,  1804,  where  he  was  wounded. 

KIRK,  John  Foster,  author,  b.  in  Frederic- 
ton, Now  Brunswick,  22  March,  1824.  His  parents 
removed  shortly  afterward  to  Halifax,  and  he  was 
educated  by  a private  tutor.  In  1842  he  left  Hali- 
fax for  Quebec,  and  after  several  months  came  to 
the  United  States  and  settled  in  Boston.  From 
1847  till  1859  he  was  secretary  and  assistant  to 
William  II.  Prescott.,  and  aided  in  fireparing  all 
that  historian’s  later  works.  In  1850  he  accompa- 
nied Mr.  Prescott  to  Europe.  Mr.  Kirk  contribut- 
ed through  all  these  years  and  up  to  1870  to  the 
“North  American  Review,”  the  “ Atlantic  Month- 
ly,” and  other  periodicals.  In  that  year  he  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  where  he  edited  “ Lippin- 
colt’s  Magazine”  from  1870  till  1880.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  ne  was  appointed  lecturer  on  European 
history  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  ne 
has  published  “History  of  Charles  the  Bold” 
(3  vols.,  Philadelphia  and  Ixmdon.  18tl4-'H),  and 
edited  the  complete  works  of  William  II.  Prescott 
(1870-'4). — nis  second  wife.  Ellen  Warner  Olney, 
author,  b.  in  Southington,  Conn.,  0 Nov.,  1842.  is  a 
daughter  of  Jesse  Olney,  the  geographer.  She  is 
the  author  of  “Love  iii  Idleness”  (Philadelphia. 
1870);  “Through  Winding  Ways”  (1879);  "A 
Lesson  in  Love”  (1881);  “A  Midsummer  Mad- 
ness ” (1884);  “The  Story  of  Margaret  Kent,”  un- 
der the  pen-name  of  “ Henry  Hayes”  (1880);  and 
“Sons  and  Daughters”  (1887). 

k I It  K BRIDE,  Thomas  Story,  physician,  b. 
in  Morrisville,  Bucks  co..  Pa.,  41  July 
Philadelphia,  10  Dec.,  1884.  Hist** 
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came  to  this  country  with  William  Penn.  Thomas 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  in  the  medical  department  of 'the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1842.  He  was  appointed  in  that  year  resi- 
dent physician  of  the  Friends'  asylum  for  the  in- 
sane at  Frankfort,  Pa.,  ami  in  1833-*5  held  the 
same  office  in  the  Pennsylvania  hospital,  Phila- 
delphia, having  charge  o?  its  west  wing,  which 
was  the  first  hospital  department  in  the  country 
for  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  He  then  engaged 
in  general  practice  till  1840,  when  he  was  elected 
superintendent  of  the  newly  established  Pennsyl- 
vania hospital  for  the  insane,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death.  He  was  the  first  in  this  country  to 
place  the  sexes  in  entirely  separate  institutions, 
and  in  1859  completed  a new  building  for  his  malt? 
patients  at  a cost  of  $455,000,  which  he  had  raised 
in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity.  Dr.  Kirkbride  was 
a careful  student  of  his  specialty,  and  remarkably 
successful  in  his  treatment  of  the  insane.  He  wa« 
one  of  the  founders,  and  for  eight  years  the  presi- 
dent, of  the  Association  of  medical  superintend- 
ents of  American  institutions  for  the  insane,  a 
member  of  various  other  medical  societies  in  this 
country  and  nhroad,  and  connected  with  other 
charitable  institutions  in  Philadelphia.  In  his 
annual  rcjiorts,  which  are  of  great  value,  he  treated 
at  length  of  the  construction,  heating,  and  venti- 
lation of  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  all  topics 
connected  with  their  management.  Besides  these 
he  published  “ Rules  and  Regulations  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane  " (Philadel- 
phia, 1850);  “ The  Construction,  Orminizat ion,  and 
General  Management  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane” 
(1854);  “Appeal  for  the  Insane”  (1854);  and 
numerous  articles  and  reviews  in  the  “ American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences”  and  the  “Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Insanity.” 

KIRKE,  Sir  David,  adventurer,  b.  in  Dieppe, 
France,  in  1590;  d.  in  Ferryland,  Newfoundland, 
almut  1055.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Gerrast 
Kirke,  a Scottish  merchant,  and  entered  business  as 
a wine-merchant  in  Bordeaux  and  Cognac.  Dur- 
ing the  Huguenot  troubles  he  retired  to  England, 
and,  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers,  commanded 
an  expedition  of  three  vessels  under  royal  letters 
of  marque  in  1027  to  break  up  the  French  settle- 
ment in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  expedition 
was  sent  by  his  father,  who  had  become  interested 
in  Sir  William  Alexander’s  American  projects. 
After  reaching  Tadousac,  Kirke  sent  parties  to 
burn  the  houses  and  kill  the  cattle  at  Cape  Tour- 
inente.  seized  the  French  forts,  and  ordered  Cluui- 
plain  to  surrender  Quebec,  The  latter  concealed 
liis  weakness  by  a defiant  answer,  and  the  assail- 
ants withdrew.*  Kirke  engaged  the  French  squad- 
ron under  De  Roquemont,  near  Gastie.  18  July, 

1028,  and  defeated  him,  capturing  all  the  arms, 
ammunition,  and  stores  that  were  intended  for 
Quebec.  The  garrison  of  that  place  was  now  re- 
duced to  extreme  suffering,  ami  when  Kirke  reap- 
peared liefore  the  town  With  his  squadron  in  July. 

1029,  it  capitulated.— Kirke’s  brother.  Louis.  was 
appointed  governor,  and  was  the  first  military 
commandant  of  Quebec  in  the  employ  of  the  Eng’ 
lish  government.  He  displayed  much  courtesy 
and  humanity  to  the  suffering  people  during  the 
short  time  he  held  command.  England  relin- 
quished these  conquests  in  1042;  but  Kirke  was 
knighted  by  Chariest  I.  in  1044.  and  with  other* ob- 
tained^ nnt  of  Newfoundland.  He  was  its 

\rly  twenty  years  until  dispos«»xl 
1 1058  he  returned,  having  re<»v* 
roperty  by  bribing  Claypole. 
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KIRKHAM,  Ralph  Wilson,  soldier,  b.  in 
Springfield,  Mass..  20  Feb.,  1821.  His  great-grand- 
father. Henry  Kirkham,  served  in  the  French  and 
Indian  wars  of  l?55-’83,  and  his  grandfather  par- 
ticipated in  the  American  Revolution,  and  was 
severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Trenton,  20 
Dec.,  1776.  Ralph  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S. 
military  academy  in  1842.  After  serving  on  gar- 
rison and  frontier  duty,  he  participated  in  the 
Mexican  war,  where  he  was  brevet  tod  1st  lieuten- 
ant for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  at  Contre- 
ras and  Churubusco,  27  Aug.,  1847,  and  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Molino  del  ltey,  8 Sept.,  1847.  He 
was  brevetted  captain  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct  in  the  storming  of  Chapultepec,  13  Sept., 
1847,  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Mexico,  13-14 
Sept.,  1847,  and  honorably  mentioned  in  Gen. 
Scott’s  despatches.  While  m Mexico  he  was  one 
of  a party  of  six  American  officers  and  an  English- 
man who  ascended  to  the  summit  of  Popocatepetl, 
the  original  number  that  set  out  upon  the  expe- 
dition being  about  one  hundred.  This  mountain 
had  never  been  ascended  since  the  time  of  Cortez, 
a.  d.  1519.  From  0 Nov.,  184 8,  till  1 Oct.,  1849,  he 
was  acting  assistant  adjutant-general,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Ijouis,  Mo.  He  was  quartermaster 
of  the  6th  infantry,  1 Oct.,  1849,  till  16  Nov.,  1854, 
when  he  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  coast.  He 
built  adobe  barracks  at  Fort  Tejon  and  a military 
post  at  Walla  Walla,  constructed  a military  road 
from  the  latter  place  to  Fort  Colville,  Washing- 
ton territory,  participated  in  frontier  Indian  wars, 
and  was  ordered  to  San  Francisco,  where  he 
Berved  as  quartermaster  until  his  resignation  in 
1870.  During  the  civil  war  he  served  as  chief 
quartermaster  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific 
in  1861,  and  subsequently  of  the  Department  of 
California,  and  was  acting  chief  of  commissariat  in 
1866.  On  13  March,  1865,  he  was  brevetted  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, colonel,  and  brigadier-general,  U.  S. 
army,  for  faithful  and  meritorious  services  in  the 
quartermaster’s  department  during  the  civil  war. 
In  1870-’l  he  visited  the  far  east  with  William  II, 
Seward.  He  now  (1887)  resides  in  Oakland,  Cal., 
where  he  has  one  of  the  best  libraries  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  especially  upon  military  subjects. 

KIRKLAND,  Samuel,  clergyman,  b.  in  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  1 Dec.,  1741 ; d.  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  28 
Feb.,  1808.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Daniel  Kirt- 
land,  but  restored  the  old  spelling  of  the  family 
name.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1765, 
receiving  his  degree,  although  he  had  left  college 
eight  months  before,  to  go  on  a mission  to  the 
Six  Nations.  After  remaining  with  the  tribe*  a 
year  and  a half,  and  learning  the  Mohawk  and 
Seneca  languages,  he  returned  to  Connecticut,  was 
ordained  to  the  Congregational  ministry,  and  com- 
missioned Indian  missionary  by  the  board  of  cor- 
respondence of  tho  Missionary  society.  He  then 
went  to  Oneida,  and  continued  to  laltor  among  tho 
tribes,  with  occasional  interruptions,  for  more  than 
forty  years.  During  the  Revolution  he  was  active 
in  endeavoring  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the 
Six  Nations,  made  several  long  journeys  among 
the  tribes,  and  attended  numerous  councils.  After 
the  battle  of  Lexington  the  provincial  congress  of 
Massachusetts  formally  requested  his  influence  to 
secure  the  friendship  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  he 
succeeded  in  attaching  the  Oneidaa  to  the  patriot 
cause,  although  the  other  tribes,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Sir  William  Johnson  and  tne  Mohawk 
sachem  Joseph  Brant,  had  joined  the  British. 
Washington  said  of  this  mission  in  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  congress  in  1775:  “I  cannot  but  inti- 
mate my  sense  of  the  importance  of  Mr.  Kirkland’s 


station,  and  of  the  great  advantages  which  have  and 
may  result  to  the  united  colonies  from  his  situation 
being  made  respectable.  All  accounts  agree  that 
much  of  the  favorable  disposition  shown  by  the  In- 
dians may  lx*  ascribed  to  nis  labor  and  influence.” 
He  became  brigade  chaplain  to  Gen.  John  Sullivan 
in  1779,  und  accompanied  him  on  the  Susquehanna 
expedition.  During  the  remainder  of  the  war  he 
was  chaplain  to  the  Continental  forces  at  Fort 
Schuyler  and  at  Stockbridge,  Mass,  When  peace 
was  declared  he  resumed  his  work  among  the  In- 
dians, and  in  1785  he  received  a liberal  grant  of 
land  from  congress  in  consideration  of  his  services 
among  the  trilies.  In  1788  the  Indians  and  the 
state  of  New  York  added  to  this  gift  u large  and 
valuable  tract,  on  which  he  settled  and  founded 
the  present  town  of  Kirkland.  In  1791  he  made 
a statement  of  the  numbers  and  situation  of  the 
Six  United  Nations,  and  in  the  winter  of  that  year 
conducted  a delegation  of  forty  warriors  to  con- 
gress in  Philadelphia  in  order  to  consult  as  to  the 
best  method  of  introducing  civilization  among  the 
tribes.  In  1793  Mr.  Kirkland  established  the 
Hamilton  Oneida  college  (now  Hamilton  college), 
an  institution  for  tho  education  of  American  and 
Indian  youth.  See  a memoir  of  Kirkland  by  his 
grandson,  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  in  Sparks’s 
"American  Biography.” — His  son,  John  Thorn- 
ton, clergyman,  b.  in  Herkimer,  N.  Y„  17  Aug., 
1770;  d.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  24  April.  1840,  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1789,  and  began  the 
study  of  theology  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  under  tho 
Rev.  Stephen  West,  but  on  changing  his  religious 
views  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  wnile  preparing 
to  enter  tho  ministry  of  the  Unitarian  church  was 
tutor  in  metaphysics  at  Harvard.  In  1794  he  was 
ordained  anti  installed  pastor  of  the  New  South 
church,  Boston,  continuing  in  that  charge  till  1810, 
when  he  was  elected  president  of  Harvard.  Under 
his  udininist ration  of  seventeen  years,  the  course 
of  study  was  greatly  enlarged,  the  law-school  es- 
tablished, the  medical  school  reorganized,  four 
different  professorships  in  the  academical  dejxart- 
ment  were  endowed  and  filled,  three  new  buildings 
erected,  and  large  additions  were  made  to  the  li- 
brary. Princeton 
gave  him  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  in 
1802,  and  Brown 
that  of  LL.  I),  in 
1810.  Dr.  Kirk- 
land had  great 
natural  dignity  of 
person  and  charac- 
ter, and  possessed 
in  an  emineut  de- 
gree a knowledge 
of  men.  Ilis  con- 
versation whs  a 
succession  of  aph- 
orisms and  max- 
ims. lie  was  averse 

to  literary  effort,  - , % 

and  published  but  Tri*. 

few  works.  These 

include  “Eulogy  on  Washington”  (1799);  “Biog- 
raphy of  Fisher  Ames”  (Boston.  1809);  “Dis- 
course on  the  Death  of  Hon.  George  (’abot  ” (1823); 
and  numerous  contributions  to  the  periodicals  of 
the  dav. — Their  cousin.  William,  author,  b.  near 
Utica, 'N.  Y.,  in  1800;  d.  near  Fishkill,  X.  Y.,  19 
Oct.,  1846,  was  graduated  at  Hamilton  college  in 
1818,  was  tutor  there  in  1820,  and  in  1825-7  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature, 
lie  resigned  his  professorship  in  1828,  and  estab- 
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lushed  a seminary  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  After  spending  | 
several  years  abroud,  he  removed  with  his  family 
to  Michigan,  but  returned  to  New  York  in  184:3, 
and  with  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows  fouuded“Thc 
Christian  Inquirer,”  a weekly  Cnitnrian  journal. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  editor  of  the 
“New  York  Evening  Mirror.”  Besides  many  other 
contributions  to  periodical  literature,  he  is  the 
author  of  a series  of  “ Letters  from  Abroad,” 
which  were  never  collected  in  book-fonn. — His 
wife.  Caroline  Matilda  Stansburv,  author,  U 
in  New  York  citv,  12  Jan.,  1801 ; d.  there,  6 April. 
1804,  was  the  daughter  of  a publisher  of  New 
York  city.  After  his  death  she  removed  to  Clin- 
ton, N.  Y.,  where  she  married  Mr.  Kirkland  in 
1827.  Her  first  publications  were  under  the  nen- 
name  of  “ Mrs.  Mary  Clavers."  Returning  to  S’ew  i 
York  in  1842,  she  established  a girls’  boarding- 
school,  and  at  the  same  time  contributed  to  the 
annuals  and  magazines.  She  became  the  editor  of 
the  “ Union  Magazine,”  which  in  1848  was  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia  and  published  as  “ Sartain's 
Magazine.”  Mrs.  Kirkland's  death  was  caused  bv 
overwork  in  her  efforts  to  make  the  great  New  York 
sanitary  fair  a success.  Her  works  include  “A  New 
Home;  Who'll  Follow T”  (New  York,  1839);  “For- 
est Life”  (1842);  “ Western  Clearings”  (1848) ; an 
“ Essay  on  the  Life  ami  Writings  of  Spenser,”  pre- 
fixed to  an  edition  of  the  first  book  of  the  “ Fairy 
Queen  ” (1840) ; “ Holidays  Abroad  ” (1849) ; “ The 
Evening  Book,  or  Sketches  of  Western  Life  ” 
(1H.V2) ; “A  Book  for  the  Home  Circle”  (1858); 
“The  Helping  Hand”  (1853);  “Autumn  Hours 
and  Fireside  Readings”  (1854);  “Garden  Walks 
with  the  Poets”  (1854);  “Memoirs  of  Washing- 
ton ” (1857) ; “ School-Girl's  Garlaml  ” (1804) ; and 
“The  Destiny  of  Our  Country  ”(1864). — Their  son, 
Joseph,  author,  b.  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  7 Jan.,  1880, 
received  a common  - school  education,  ami  since 
1850  has  resided  in  Illinois.  He  was  successively  [ 
private,  lieutenant,  and  captain  in  the  12th  Illinois 
volunteer  infantry  in  1801-’2.  and  major  in  1863, 
and  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  After  ! 
the  war  he  engaged  in  coal -mining  in  central 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  where  he  made  the  social 
studies  that  have  given  their  bent  to  his  writings. 
Mr.  Kirkland  is  a lawyer  by  profession,  and  is  also 
engaged  in  literary  work.  He  has  published 
“Zurv,  the  Meanest  Man  in  Spring  County,”  a 
story  of  western  life  (Boston,  1887). — His  sister, 
Elizabeth  Stansbury,  is  prineipal  of  a young  1 
ladies’  school  in  Chicago,  and  has  published  “Six 
Little  Cooks”  (Chicago,  1875):  “Dora's  House- 
keeping” (1877);  “A  Short  History  of  France” 
(1878):  and  “Speech  and  Manners”  (1885). 

K1RKLAN1),  Thomas,  Canadian  educator,  b. 
near  Tanderagee,  Armagh.  Ireland.  12  Aug.,  1835. 
He  came  to  Canada  in  1854.  and  thereafter  was 
successively  principal  of  Oshawa  and  Whitby 
schools,  anil  mathematical  master  in  Barrie  gram* 
mar-school.  In  1871-’84  Mr.  Kirkland  was  science  j 
master  in  Toronto  normal  school,  and  then  he  1k»- 
caino  principal.  For  ten  years  he  was  professor  | 
of  chemistry  and  physics,  and  lecturer  on  botany  l 
in  Trinity  medical  school,  Toronto,  nis  publiea-  j 
tions  include  a work  on  “Statics,”  and  he  is  joint  , 
author  of  “ Kirkland  and  Scott's  Arithmetics,”  ' 

K1KKMAN.  Marshall  Monroe,  author,  b.  in 
Illinois,  10  July.  1842.  Since  1850  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  rail- 
road, as  accounting  officer,  local  treasurer,  and 
comptroller.  He  has  published  “Railway  Expen- 
ditures” t2  vols..  Chicago.  1877);  “Railway  Rev- 
-enue,  Accounts  and  Forms”  (New  York,  1877): 
“ Hand-Book  of  Railway  Expenditures”  (1877);  , 


“ Train  and  Station  Service  ” (Chicago,  1879) ; “ The 
Baggage.  Parcel,  and  Mail  Traffic”  (1879);  “The 
Track  Accounts  of  Railroads”  (1882);  “Relation 
of  Railroads  to  the  People”  (1885);  “Railway 
legislation *’  (1880);  “The  Freight  Traffic  Way- 
Bill  ”(1886);  “Division  of  Railway  Expenses  and 
Earnings”  (1880);  “ How  to  Collect  Railway  Rev- 
enue Without  Loss”  (1886);  “Maintenance  of 
Railways  ’’  (1886) ; “ Pa v master's  Manual  ” (1886); 
and  “The  Handling  of  kailway  Supplies”  (1887). 

KIRKPATRICK,  Andrew,  jurist,  be  in  Mine 
Brook,  N.  J,,  17  Feb..  1750;  d.  in  New  Brunswick. 
N.  J.,  7 Jan.,  1831.  His  father,  David,  emigrated 
from  Scotland  to  the  United  States  and  settled  at 
Mine  Brook,  in  1720. 

Andrew  was  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton 
in  1775,  was  subse- 
quently classical  in- 
structor in  the  Rut- 
gers college  gram- 
mar-school, and  at 
the  same  time  stud- 
ied law.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  lwr  in 
1785,  and,  settling 
in  Morristown,  soon 
established  a large 
pract  ice.  Ini  797  he 
was  a member  of  the 

ture,  but  he  resigned 
at  the  end  of  the 

first  session  to  l>oeome  judge  of  the  state  supreme 
court.  Six  years  later  he  Became  chief  justice  of 
the  state,  and  he  was  twice  re-elected,  holding  the 
office  for  twenty-one  years.  In  1792  he  married 
Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Col.  John  Bayard,  of  Bo- 
hemia Manor.  Judge  Kirkpatrick  “ was  the  lieau- 
ideal."  says  Aaron  Ogden  Dayton.  “ of  a minister 
of  justice.  His  enunciation  was  slow  and  distinct: 
his  voice  full  and  musical;  his  opinions,  when  not 
previously  prepared,  were  delivered  with  fluency 
and  clearness;  when  written,  the  language  in  which 
they  were  clothed  was  marked  by  great  purity  and 
precision.  His  opinions  exhibited  a depth  of  re- 
search which  entitled  him  to  rank  among  the  first 
American  jurist  s.”  1 1 is  decisions  are  in  Penning- 
ton’s, Southard’s,  and  the  first  three  volumes  of 
Halstead's  “ Report*  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Jersey.” — His  wife,  Jane  Bayard,  b.  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa..  12  July,  1772;  d.  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  10  Feb,,  1851,  was  noted  for  her  accomplish- 
ments, benevolence,  and  beautiful  Christian  char- 
acter. She  is  the  author  of  “The  Light  of  Other 
Da  vs”  edited  by  her  daughter.  Mrs.  Jane  E.  Cogs- 
well (New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  1856).  See  **  Memorials 
of  Andrew  Kirkpatrick  and  of  his  Wife,  Jane  Bay- 
ard," by  James  Grant  Wilson  (printed  privately. 
New  York.  1870). — Their  second  son.  Littleton,  b. 
in  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  19  Oct..  1797  ; d.  at  Sara- 
toga Springs.  N.  Y..  15  Aug.,  1859,  was  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1815.  became  a prominent  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  har.  anil  was  a member  of  con- 
gress from  the  New  Brunswick  district  in  1*43-7), 
having  been  chosen  as  a Democrat.  Two  of  their 
grandsons.  Andrew  K.  Cogswell  and  Andrew  Kirk- 
patrick. became  members  of  the  New  Jersey  bench. 

KIRKPATRICK,  George  Airey,  Canadian 
statesman,  b.  in  Kingston.  Ont.,  13  Sept.,  1841. 
He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  college.  Dublin,  m 
1801.  admitted  to  the  liar  of  Upper  Canada  in 
1865,  and  was  electee!  a member  of  the  Dominion 
parliament  in  1870. 1872, 1874. 1878,  and  1882.  He 
was  chosen  speaker  of  the  Canadian  parliament  on 
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8 Feb.,  1883.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  has  been  a lieu- 
fiwit-colonel  of  militia,  was  on  active  duty  dur- 
ing the  Fenian  raid,  has  been  president  of  the 
Dominion  rifle  association,  and  commanded  the 
Canadian  riflM«im  at  Wimbledon  in  1870. 

KIRKPATRICK,  John  Lycan,  clergyman,  b. 
in  Mecklenburg  county,  N.  C.,  20  Jan.,  1818 ; d.  in 
bcsington.  Va„  24  June,  1885.  He  was  graduated 
it  Hampden  Sidney  college  in  1832,  and  after 
teaching  two  years  entered  Union  theological 
mahurr,  New’  York  city.  He  was  licensed  to 
nreach  in  1837,  and  installed  jwistor  of  the  2d 
Presbyterian  church  of  Lynchburg,  Va.  In  1841 
he  accepted  a call  from  Gainesville,  Ala.,  and  in 
1&53  from  Charleston,  S.  C.  During  this  pastorate 
he  was  for  four  years  editor  of  the  “ Southern  Pres- 
byterian.”  In  1861  he  became  president  of  David- 
«n  of>llege,  K.  C.,  and  in  1800  ho  was  elected  to 
:he  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  Washington 
c//ege.  Lexington,  Va.,  under  the  presidency  of 
Jen.  Robert  K.  Lee.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  was  the 
loderator  of  the  general  assembly  of  1802.  He 
•as  for  many  years  a member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
ts of  Union  theological  seminary. 

K IRK IV 001),  Janies  Pugh,  civil  engineer,  b. 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  27  March,  1807 : d.  in 
-u.klyn.  S’.  Y.,  22  April.  1877.  Ho  was  edu- 
ted  in  Scotland,  and  in  1821  was  apprenticed  ns 
civil  engineer,  continuing  as  suen  and  as  an 
■istant  until  1832.  when  he  established  himself 
lependently  in  Glasgow.  During  the  same  year 
came  to  the  United.Statcs  and  served  as  assist- 
arid  resident  engineer  on  various  railroads.  In 
9 he  was  engaged  in  the  preliminary  works  of 
nns  Knoll  lighthouse.  New  York  harbor,  un- 
the  orders  of  the  U.  S.  engineers.  For  several 
•s  he  was  U.  S.  constructing  engineer  for  the 
is,  hospital,  and  workshops  at  Pensacola,  Fla., 
afterward  was  general  superintendent  of  the 
railroad.  During  1850-’5  he  was  chief  en- 
:*ron  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad,  and  sub- 
•ntlv.  while  still  continuing  his  relation  witli 
road,  as  consulting  engineer,  he  took  charge  of 
•ork  of  lowering  and  moving  horizontally  the 
water-main  on  Eighth  avenue,  New  York’ city, 
v rock-cut.  He  received  the  appointment  in 
>f  chief  engineer  of  the  Nassau  water-works 
ooklyn.  and  remained  as  such  until  18(H). 
•e forth  his  services  were  sought  ehiefly  as  a 
ting  engineer.  The  subject  of  municipal 
works  was  his  specialty,  und  he  made  nn- 
t reports  on  it  to  many  cities,  including 
nati,  Ohio,  St.  Louis,  Afo.,  and  Brooklyn, 
He  was  advisory  engineer  of  the  Lynn., 
water-works  at  the  time  of  his  death.  For 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life  he  was  an  in- 
>ut  he  persisted  in  his  work,  and  was  re- 
as  the  first  engineer  in  his  specialty  in  the 
States.  He  was  president  of  the  American 
>f  civil  engineers  in  1867-’8. 

K WOOD,  Robert,  soldier,  b.  near  Newark, 
1730  ; d.  in  Ohio,  4 Nov.,  1791.  After  re- 
* classical  education  at  Newark  academy, 
;ed  in  fanning,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
on  entered  the  armv  as  lieutenant,  and 
ted  in  the  Imltles  of  Long  Island,  Trenton, 
reton.  Early  in  1777  he  was  commissioned 
md  engaged  in  all  the  important  battles 
roe  following  campaigns,  in  1780  lie  ac- 
d hia  regiment  under  Gen.  Horatio  Gates 
mth.  where  it  suffered  severely  at  the 
'atnden.  The  remnant  that  survived  the 

nt  was  attached,  under  Kirkw I and 

let,  t « ► Gen.  Henry  Lee’s  light  t nr. 
twood  commanded  it  ut  Cowpciis,  Guil- 


ford, Eutaw,  and  the  other  battles  of  this  cam- 
paign, ami  was  brevet  ted  major.  He  afterward 
emigrated  to  Ohio,  settling  nearly  opposite  Wheel- 
ing. and  was  killed  at  the  Imttle  of  Miami. 

KIRKWOOD,  Robert, clergyman,  b.  in  Paisley, 
Scotland,  25  May,  1793;  d.  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  26 
Aug..  1866.  He  was  educated  in  Glasgow  college, 
studied  theology  there,  was  licensed  in  1828,  and, 
in  response  to  a call  for  pastors,  went  to  the  United 
States  and  became  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
church  at  Tort  land  ville,  N.  Y.  lie  officiated  suc- 
cessively there,  at  Auburn,  and  at  Sandbeach,  N.  Y„ 
until  1839,  when  he  served  seven  years  as  domestic 
missionary  in  Illinois.  For  the  next  twelve  years 
he  was  an  agent  of  the  Bible  and  tract  society.  He 
connected  himself  with  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
1857,  settled  at  Yonkers,  and  devoted  his  time  to 
literary  lalMira  Besides  contributions  to  the  re- 
ligious’ press,  he  published  “ Lectures  on  the  Mil- 
lennium” (New  York,  1855);  **  Universal  ism  Ex- 
plained” (1856);  “A  Plea  for  the  Bible ” (1860) ; 
and  “ Illustrations  of  the  Offices  of  Christ  ” (1862). 

KIRKWOOD,  Samuel  Jordan,  senator,  b.  in 
Harford  county,  Md..  SO  Deo.,  1813.  II is  only 
schooling  was  received  at  an  academy  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  and  ended  when  he  was  atmut  fourteen 
years  old.  He  removed  to  Ohio  in  1835,  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843.  From 
1845  till  1849  he  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  Rich- 
land county,  and  in  i850-’l  was  a member  of  the 
State  constitutional  convention.  He  removed  to 
Iowa  in  1855.  engaged  in  milling  and  farming. and 
in  1856  served  in  the  state  senate.  He  was  elected 
governor  of  Iowa  in  1859,  and  re-elected  in  1861. 
He  placed  in  the  field  nearly  or  quite  fifty  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  cavalrv,  all  but  the  first  being 
enlisted  for  three  years,  and  throughout  the  war 
there  was  no  draft  in  Iowa,  as  her  quota  was 
always  filled  by  volun- 
teers. He  was  offered 
in  1862  the  appoint- 
ment of  U.  S.  minis- 
ter to  Denmark,  and, 
in  the  hope  of  his  ac- 
ceptance, Mr.  Lincoln 
held  the  appointment 
open  until  the  expi- 
ration of  Mr.  Kirk- 
wood’s term  as  gov- 
ernor, but  he  then 
made  his  refusal  final. 

In  1866  he  was  elected 
U.  S.  senator  us  a Re- 
publican. to  fill  the  un- 
expired term  of  James 
Harlan.  In  1875  he 
was  for  a third  time  governor  of  the  state,  and  tho 
next  year  was  re-elected  U.  S.  senator,  serving  till 
1881.  when  he  resigned  to  enter  the  cabinet  of 
President  Garfield  as  secretary  of  tho  interior. 
Since  1882  he  has  held  no  public  office. — His  cousin, 
Daniel,  mathematician,  b.  in  Bnidenbaugh.  Md., 
27  Sept.,  1814,  was  educated  in  York  county 
academy,  Pa.,  and  subsequently  devoted  his  life  to 
educat  ional  pursuits,  becoming  principal  of  Lancas- 
ter, Pa,  high-school  in  1843,  and  of  Pottsville 
academy  in  1848.  In  1851  he  was  made  professor 
of  mathematics  in  Delaware  college,  and  in  1854 
elected  president  of  that  institution,  holding  these 
offices  until  1856.  lie  then  received  the  apjioint- 
ment  of  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Indiana 
university,  Bloomington,  and  ten  years  later  was 
culled  to  fill  a similar  chair  in  Washington  and 
Jefferson  college,  Pa.  In  1867  he  was  recalled  to 
Indiana,  und  has  since  remained  in  that  university. 
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He  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Washington 
college,  Pa.,  in  1800,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1852.  Prof.  Kirk- 
wood  is  a member  of  various  scientific  societies, 
and  in  1851  was  chosen  a member  of  the  American 
philosophical  society.  His  contributions  to  scien-  I 
titic  literature  have  been  large,  and  include  papers 
that  have  been  published  in  the  proceedings  of  ■ 
societies  of  which  he  is  a member,  and  in  "The 
Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So-  I 
ciety,”  “The  American  Journal  of  Science,”  “The 
Sidereal  Messenger.**  and  other  journals.  Among 
these  have  been  “Analogy  between  the  Periods  of 
Rotation  of  the  Primary  Planets'*  (1849);  "Theory 
of  Jupiter’s  Influence  in  the  Formation  of  Gaps  in 
the  Zone  of  Minor  Planets’*  (1808);  and  “ Physical 
Explanation  of  the  Intervals  in  Saturn’s  Rings”  j 
(1807).  lie  has  also  published  in  book- form  “Me-  1 
teoric  Astronomy  ” (Philadelphia,  1807);  “Comets  1 
ami  Meteors”  (1878);  and  “The  Asteroids  or 
Minor  Planets  between  Mars  and  Jupiter”  (1887).  j 
KIRTLAND,  Jared  Potter,  physician,  b.  in 
Wallingford,  Conn„  10  Nov..  1708  : d.  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  10  Dec.,  1877.  He  received  his  early  educa-  [ 
tion  at  the  academies  of  Wallingford  and  Cheshire,  i 
Conn.,  and  became  an  expert  in  the  cultivation  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  a close  student  of  botany. 
At  this  time  he  made  his  first  attempt  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  new  varieties  fruit,  and  he  also 
managed  a large  plantation  of  white  mulberry- 
trees  for  the  rearing  of  silk-worms.  In  1811  his 
grandfather  died,  leaving  him  a medical  library, 
and  sufficient  money  to  permit  him  to  attend 
medical  lectures  at  Edinburgh ; but  in  1818,  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  with  England,  he  entered  the  medi- 
cal department  of  Yale  instead,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1815.  He  then  settled  in  Wallingford, 
where  he  practised  for  about  two  years,  devoting 
his  unoccupied  time  to  the  cultivation  of  naturid 
science.  In  1818  he  removed  to  Durham,  Conn., 
and  five  years  later  to  Poland.  Ohio.  He  was  elect- 
ed to  the  legislature  in  1828,  and  served  three 
terms,  after  which  he  was  again  occupied  with  his 
practice.  In  1887-*42  he  filled  the  chair  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  Ohio  medical 
college,  Cincinnati,  and  he  also  served  as  assistant 
on  the  geological  survey  of  Ohio,  being  appointed 
in  1887,  when  it  was  organized  under  William  W. 
Mather,  and  during  the  first  summer  collected 
si>ecimciis  in  all  departments  of  natural  history, 
from  which  a report  on  the  “Zoology  of  Ohio”  was  ■ 
published  in  the  second  annual  report  of  the  sur-  I 
vey.  In  1841,  having  previously  removed  to  a 
place  near  Cleveland,  he  began  a series  of  lectures  ' 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  physi- 
cal diagnosis,  in  Willoughby  medical  school,  and 
was  then,  till  1804.  professor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  in  Cleveland  medical  college,  , 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  During  the 
civil  war  lie  was  examining  surgeon  for  recruits  at 
Columbus  and  Cleveland,  and  devoted  his  pay  to 
the  bounty  fund  and  to  the  Soldiers’  aid  society  of 
northern  Ohio.  His  many  invest igations  were 
published  in  the  “American  Journal  of  Science  ” 
and  in  the  “Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History.”  These  include  researches  in  all  ' 
departments  of  natural  history;  but  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  was  his  discovenrof  the  sexual  : 
difference  in  the  naiades,  in  which  lie  showed  that 
the  male  and  female  could  lie  distinguished  by  the  | 
forms  of  the  shells  as  well  as  by  their  internal 
anatomy.  The  truth  of  this  discovery  was  ques- 
tioned by  eminent  naturalists,  but  in  1851  it  was 
confirmed  by  ljouis  Agassiz.  In  1801  he  received 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Williams,  and  he  was 


one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cleveland  academy  of 
science  in  1845,  tiecoming  its  first  and  only'  presi- 
dent. This  society  in  1805  became  the  K inland 
society  of  natural  history,  and  his  collections  of 
specimens  were  given  to  this  organization.  I)r. 
K inland  was  also  a member  of  other  scientific 
associations,  had  held  the  office  of  president  of  the 
Ohio  medical  society,  and  was  one  of  the  early 
nietntMTS  of  the  National  academy  of  sciences,  lie 
was  a man  of  great  learning  and  peculiar  personal 
magnetism.  His  influence  in  improving  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture,  and  in  diffusing  a love  of 
natural  history,  was  felt  throughout  all  the  north- 
western states. 

KISLINGBIRY,  Frederick  Foster,  soldier, 
b.  in  Ilsley.  near  Windsor  Castle,  England.  25  I Vc.. 
1847 ; d.  at  Cape  Sabine,  Greenland,  1 June,  1884. 
When  a mere  boy  he  came  to  this  country  with  his 
parents  and  settled  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  re- 
ceived a common-school  education,  and  began  a 
mercantile  career,  which  was  cut  short  by  his  en- 
listment in  a cavalry  regiment  during  the  civil 
war.  He  served  two  years,  and  after  the  war  r as 
stationed  at  Detroit  as  chief  clerk  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  lakes.  A few  years  later  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  a band  of  scouts  engaged  in  fight- 
ing the  Indians,  and  later  he  became  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  11th  infantry',  serving  on  the  plains.  When, 
in  1881,  the  U.  S.  government  decided  to  send  an 
expedition  to  the  far  north  (see  Grkely,  Adolphus 
W.i,  Lieut.  Kislingbury  was  among  the  first  to 
volunteer,  was  made  the  second  officer  in  the 
expedition,  and  participated  in  the  scientific 
work  of  the  next  two  years.  In  May,  1884,  the 
supplies  became  exhausted.  There  hud  been  one 
death  early  in  the  year,  and  others  now  fol- 
lowed  in  rapid  succession,  and  when  the  relief- 
vessels  reached  the  cape,  22  June.  1884.  only  seven 
of  the  party  were  found  alive.  One  of  the’ last  to 
die  was  Lieut.  Kislingbury.  His  remains  were 
taken  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  buried  in  Mt.  Hope 
cemetery.  He  was  a member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  and  a lodge  of  that  order  has  been  formed 
in  Rochester  as  a monument  to  his  memory.  Gen. 
Greely  has  joined  other  members  of  the  ’party  in 
testifying  to  his  courage,  ability,  and  enterprise. 

K1SSAM.  Richard  Sharpe,  physician,  b.  in 
New  York  city  in  1788;  d.  there  in  October,  1822. 
lie  received  his  education  at  Hempstead,  L.  L, 
and  was  graduates!  in  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  in  1789.  his  inaugural  discourse 
being  published  under  the  title  of  “ De  Rheu- 
matisrao.”  He  began  practice  in  New  York  in 
1791,  and  for  thirty  years  was  at.  the  head  of  his 
profession.  Ho  was  particularly  noted  as  a lithoto- 
mist.  only  three  out  of  his  sixty-five  operations 
proving  fatal.  In  1792  he  declined  the  chair  of 
botany  in  Columbia  college,  and  for  thirty  years 
he  was  surgeon  to  the  New  York  hospital. 

k ITCH ELL,  Aaron.  senator,  b.  in  Hanover, 
N.  J.,  10  July,  1744;  d.  there,  25  June,  1820.  He 
was  a blacksmith  by  trade,  and  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  pro- Revolutionary  movements.  He 
was  in  congress  as  an  anti-Federalist  from  1791  till 
1797,  and  again  from  1799  till  1801.  In  1804  he 
was  elected  U.  S.  senator  from  New  Jersey,  and 
served  till  1809,  when  he  resigned.  In  1817  he  was 
a presidential  elector  on  the  Monroe  ticket. 

KITCHINU.  John  Benjamin.  merchant,  b.  in 
Horsforth,  England,  20  April,  1818;  d.  in  New 
York  city.  19  July,  1887.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1824,  entered  the  business-house  of  Tom- 
linson and  Booth,  and  afterward  established  him- 
self independently.  He  rendered  the  telegraph 
important  pecuniary  aid  in  its  early  history,  and 
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was  among  those  who  were  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Atlantic  cable.  Mr.  Kitching  spent  a 
Urge  amount  of  money  in  the  shin  “Ericsson,” 
which  was  intended  to  demonstrate  tne  superiority 
of  the  method  of  propulsion  by  air-engines ; but  on 
the  trial-tripan  accident  occurred, causing  the  sink- 
ing of  the  vessel.  In  1840  he  removed  to  Brooklyn 
and  was  associated  in  the  founding  of  several 
hanks  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  Polytechnic 
and  Packer  institutes.  later  he  was  one  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Manhattan  market  and  the  Gar- 
field national  liank  in  New  York  city.  In  1873  he 
was  instrumental  in  founding  St.  John’s  school 
in  New  York  city,  which  was  conducted  by  his 
son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Irving,  and  since  the 
death  of  the  latter  by  Mrs.  Irving,  Mr.  Kitching’s 
daughter.— Flis  son,  John  Howard,  soldier,  b.  in 
New  York  city.  16  July,  1840;  d.  in  Pobb’s  Ferry, 
N.  Y.,  11  Jan.,  1865,  was  educated  in  private  schools 
in  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  Lincoln 
cavalry.  Soon  afterward  he  received  a captain’s 
commission  in  the  2d  New  York  artillery,  and 
[mrticipated  in  all  the  battles  of  the  peninsular 
campaign.  In  the  autumn  of  1862  he  was  made 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  135th  New  York  volun- 
teers, which  was  afterward  changed  to  the  6th 
artillery,  and  in  April,  1863,  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  his  regiment.  Subsequently  no  was 
almost  constantly  in  command  of  a brigade,  and 
on  1 Aug.,  1864.  received  the  brevet  of  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers.  During  1863-’4  ho  was 
stationed  with  the  artillery  reserve  at  Harper’s 
Ferry,  Brandy  Station,  and  elsewhere  in  that 
vicinity.  In  May.  1864,  ho  joined  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  participated  in  tho  overland  cam- 
paign until  July,  1864,  when  the  6th  corps  was 
detached  from  the  army  and  sent  to  Washington, 
where  Col.  Kitching  continued  to  act  as  n brigade- 
commander  in  charge  of  the  defences  of  the  capital. 
Later  he  had  command  of  a provisional  division  in 
the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  in  the  liattlc  of 
Cedar  Creek  received  wounds  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  died  some  months  afterward.  See  “ More 
than  Conqueror:  or  Memorials  of  Col.  J.  Howard 
Kitching 'mNcw  York,  1873). 

KITTREDGE,  Jonathan,  temperance  advo- 
cate, b.  in  Canterbury,  N.  II.,  17  July,  171)3;  d.  in 
Concord,  N.  H„  8 April,  1864.  He  wras  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  in  1813,  read  law  in  New  York  city, 
practised  there  seven  years,  and  subsequently  set- 
tling in  Canaan,  N.  11.,  represented  that  town  in 
the  legislature.  From  1855  till  1850  he  was  chief 
justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  in  the 
latter  year  he  removed  to  Concord,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death.  Dartmouth  gave  him  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1858.  Judge  Kittredge  was 
an  anient  temperance  advocate,  and  delivered,  at 
Lyme,  in  January,  1827,  the  first,  temperance  lec- 
ture ever  given  in  New  Hampshire.  This  lecture 
was  published  (Lyrao,  N.  H.,  1827),  and  was  long  a 
[topulnr  tract  on  the  subject. 

KITTREDGE,  Thomas,  surgeon,  b.  in  An- 
dover, Mass.,  in  July,  1746;  d.  tncre  in  October, 
1*18.  He  studied  medicine  at  Newburyport,  set- 
tling at  Andover  in  1768.  He  was  appointed  sur- 
geon in  Col.  James  Frye’s  regiment  in  1775,  and 
was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Dr.  Kittredge 
wo*  an  early  member  of  tho  Massachusetts  medical 
society.  ana  served  in  the  legislature  several  terms 
and  in  the  council  in  1810— *1 1. 

'5  I'ING,  Ohms  (kyuh-ping),  Swedish  ex- 
m Dulccarlin  in  1741;  d.  in  Soroe,  Den- 
He  entered  the  Danish  service  as 
rgeon,  and  was  stationed  for  several 


years  in  the  West  Indies,  also  visiting  Louisiana, 
Guiana,  and  New  Spain.  In  1796  he  became  rec- 
tor of  the  academy  of  Soroe.  His  works  concern- 
ing America,  include  “ Beschreibung  von  Guiana” 
(Soroe,  1797);  “Neueete  Gemfllde  von  Louisiana 
und  Mississippi  ” (2  vols.,  1792);  “ Prodromus  flora*, 
sistens  enumemtionem  plantorum  cellulurium  quas 
in  insulas,  Santo  Domingo,  Cuba,  Sancti  Thoma*  et 
Sancti  Bartholomei  a Kioepingeollectas  deseribit” 
(Copenhagen,  1799) ; ana  “ Anmftrkningar  out  Plan- 
ter af  Cuba”  (3  vols.,  1807). 

KLEE1IERG,  Minna,  poet,  b.  in  Elsmhom, 
Holstein,  Germany,  21  July,  1841 ; d.  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  31  Dec.,  1878.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a physician  named  Cohen,  and  was  carefully 
trained  by  her  father,  early  showing  j>oetical  taste. 
In  1862  she  married  Rev.  Dr.  L.  Klee  berg,  with 
whom  she  came  to  this  country  in  1866.  Her 
poems  soon  attracted  attention,  and  her  efforts  to 
repel  anti-Semitic  accusat  ions  gained  general  praise. 
Most  of  her  poems  were  published  in  Dr.  L.  Stein’s 
“ Freitag- Abend,”  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and 
they  were  collected  in  book-form  just  before  her 
death  (l^ouisville,  Kv.,  1877"). 

KLEIN,  Gustav  "Frederic  (kline),  German  mis- 
sionary, b.  in  Mannheim  in  1708;  d.  in  Talea, 
Chili,  in  November,  1771.  He  became  a Jesuit, 
and  in  1733  was  sent  to  the  missions  of  Uruguay. 
He  was  afterward  rector  of  the  College  of  Santia- 
go. dean  of  the  cathedral  of  Quito,  and,  after  the 
expulsion  of  tho  order  in  1767,  settled  in  Talea, 
where  he  bought  a large  estate.  Klein  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  historical  researches,  and  pub- 
lished “ Dcscripcidn  general  de  la  America  Es- 
paflola”  (Buenos  Ayres.  1737):  “Resumen  de  la 
nistoria  de  Chile”  (Santiago,  1744);  “Geographia 
generalis,  seu  descript io  globi  terrarumque  ” (1749) ; 
“ Docurnentos  ineditos  para  la  historra  de  Peru  ” 
(3  vols.,  Quito,  1752):  ami  “ Memorias  sobre  las 
colon ia**  do  Espufia  situadusen  la  costa  occidental 
de  America”  (5  vols.,  1754).  He  left  alao  several 
manuscripts,  which  were  forwarded  to  Rome  after 
his  death,  and  published  in  the  “ Bibliotheca  nova 
Scriptorum  Soeietatis  Jesu,”  including  “Cronica 
dal  reyno  de  Chile** (5  volk,  Rome,  1789);  “Me- 
morias dos  cstabelecimentos  portuguezes  na  costa 
do  Brazil  ” (6  vols.,  1790);  and  “ Addilnmcntos  a’s 
ditas  memorias,  emquc  se  referem  ulguinas  par- 
ticularedades  acerca  dos  estabeleeimentos  portu- 
guezes do  Brazil  ” (6  vols,  1792). 

KLINGSOIIK,  John  Augustus,  clergyman,  b. 
near  Dresden,  Saxony,  13  June,  1746;  d.  m Beth- 
lehem. Pa,  5 Nov.,  i798.  lie  was  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Lcipsic,  where  he  studied  both 
theology  and  law.  After  serving  tho  Moravian 
church  in  Germany  in  various  capacities,  and  being 
ordained  successively  to  the  grades  of  deacon  and 
presbyter,  he  accepted  an  ap|K>intment  as  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  where  he  arrived  in 
1783,  ami  labored  for  fifteen  years,  until  his  death, 
with  great  acceptance  and  success.  He  was  a 
learned  theologian  and  distinguished  preacher. 

kLOllER,  Melchior,  German  explorer,  b.  in 
Dessau  in  1713;  d.  in  Gotha  in  1704.  He  entered 
the  ministry  and  became  chaplain  of  the  Prince  of 
Lippe- Dot  mold  in  1752.  lie  Imd  read  the  plead- 
ings of  Las  Casas  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  and  in- 
duced tho  prince  to  send  him  to  South  America  to 
ascertain  the  real  condition  of  the  Indians  two  cen- 
turies after  the  conquest.  Sailing  from  Bremen  in 
November,  1750,  In*  landed  in  the  following  Janu- 
ary in  Santo  Domingo,  but  met  there  with  difficul- 
ties and  was  for  some  time  unable  to  proceed  on 
his  mission.  At  last  he  won  the  friendship  of  the 
lieutenant  of  the  king  in  I^es  Cayes,  who  gave  him 
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French  passports  that  opened  him  access  to  the 
Spanish  dominions.  From  1757  till  1759  Klfiber 
visited  the  West  Indies,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica, 
Saint  Christopher,  Saint  Thomas,  and  Saint  Croix, 
going  afterward  to  Cayenne,  and  crowed  Brazil  to 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1?59-’91,  returning  home  in  July, 
1791.  He  published  “ Ahhandlung  von  einigen  in 
Cubu  gefundenen  Beinen”  (Gotha,  1792);  “ Reisen 
im  Innern  von  Culm, Santo  Domingo,  Sanct  Thom- 
as, und  Guiana  ” (2  vols.,  Dessau,  1792);  “ Reisen 
in  Sued  Brazil  ” (Gotha,  1764) ; and  “Hundert  Tago 
auf  Reisen  in  Sanct  Christophe”  (1794). 

KNAPP,  Francis,  scholar,  b.  in  England  in 
1072  ; d.  after  1715.  His  fat  her,  George,  a captain 
in  the  British  navy,  commanded  a ninety-gun  ship 
on  the  American  coast  in  the  early  part  of  the  18tn 
century.  The  son  came  to  the  United  States  to 
take  possession  of  some  lands  that  he  had  inherited 
from  his  grandfather  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  where 
he  passed  his  life  in  scholarly  pursuits,  lie  was  a 
musical  composer,  and  the  author  of  41 A Poetical 
Epistle  to  Mr.  B.,”  reprinted  in  J.  Nichols’s  “Select 
Collection  of  Poems*'  (Boston,  1780), and  of  a poeti- 
cal “ Address  to  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  on  his  Wind- 
sor Forest,”  dated  17  June,  1715,  which  ap|>ears  in 
the  first  and  subsequent  editions  of  Pope’s  works. 
Samuel  L.  Knapp,  in  his  44  American  Biography,” 
claims  that,  this  address  was  an  American  produc- 
tion ; but  a note  by  William  Rosooe,  in  his  edition 
to  Pope,  says  it  was  written  in  Killula.  Ireland. 

KNAPP,  Jacob,  clergyman,  b.  in  Otsego  coun- 
ty, N.  V.,  7 Dec.,  1799;  d.  in  Rockford,  111.,  2 
March,  1874.  lie  was  educated  at  Madison  uni- 
versity, was  ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry  in 
1825,  and  settled  in  Springfield,  N.  Y..  where  he 
began  to  preach,  and  at  the  same  time  engaged  in 
farming  and  business,  and  became  so  successful 
that  he  was  accused  of  want  of  zeal  in  his  profes- 
sion. In  I860  he  removed  to  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
and  in  1832  gave  up  secular  employment  and  be- 
gan to  labor  as  an  evangelist  on  his  own  rcsjtonsi- 
bility,  preaching  first  in  barns  and  school-houses. 
In  his  revival  work  he  visited  New  York,  New 
England,  and  the  western  states,  including  Cali- 
fornia, preached  about  19,000  sermons,  led  200 
young  men  to  become  clergymen,  and  baptized 
4,000  persons.  Vast  numbers  attended  his  meet- 
ings, and  such  excitement  prevailed  that  mobs 
often  threatened  him  and  his  hearers,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  police  was  called  for  to  prevent  seri- 
ous disturbances.  1 1 is  preaching  was  characterized 
by  fiery  metaphors  and  denunciation  of  sin,  his 
energy  increasing  with  his  excitement,  so  that, 
to  quote  his  own  words,  “ he  was  able  to  shake  ser- 
mons from  his  sleeves.”  lie  left  his  property  to 
his  church,  ne  published  a few  sermons,  and 
wrote  an  autobiography  which  was  never  printed. 

KNAPP.  Jacob  llerinann,  b.  in  Dauboni, 
Prussia,  17  March,  1832.  His  father,  John,  was  a 
member  of  the  Prussian  house  of  representatives 
and  the  German  reichstag.  The  son  was  educated 
in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  was  graduated  in 
medicine  at  Giessen,  Germany,  in  1854,  and  in  1860-'8 
was  professor  and  lecturer  on  ophthalmology  in  the 
University  of  Heidelberg.  At  the  latter  date  he  re- 
signed. and,  removing  to  the  United  Stales,  settled 
in  New  York  city.  lie  foil  ml  ed  the  New  York  oph- 
thalmic and  aura)  institute  in  1899,  and  since 
that  date  has  been  its  surgeon.  He  was  also  sur- 
geon to  the  New  York  charity  hospital  in  1872,  the 
same  year  was  consulting  oculist  to  the  de|iartmcnt 
of  public  charities,  and  in  1879  became  lecturer  on 
eve  and  ear  diseases  in  the  New  York  college  of 
physicians  and  surgeons.  He  founded  in  1899, 
with  Prof.  Moos,  of  Heidelberg,  “The  Archives  of 


Ophthalmology  and  Otology,”  an  international  sci- 
entific monthly  (Wiesbaden  and  New  York).  Ill 
1874  he  was  president  of  the  New  York  {i&thnlogi- 
cal  society.  His  publications  include  “ Curvature 
of  the  Cornea  of  the  Human  Eve  ” (Heidelberg, 
1859):  “ Intraocular  Tumors”  ((*'arlaruhe,  18<V<; 
New  York,  1899);  “Cocaine  and  its  Use  in  Oph- 
thalmic and  General  Surgery  ” (New  York,  1885); 
“ Investigations  on  Fermentation,  Putrefaction,  and 
Suppuration ” (1886) ; “Cataract  Extraction  with- 
out Iridectomy”  (1887);  and  reports  on  “A  Series 
of  One  Thousand  Successive  Cases  of  Cataract  Ex- 
traction without  Iridectomy”  (1887). 

KNAPP.  Mathias.  German  explorer,  b.  in  Wor- 
den in  1752;  d.  in  Fulda.  Hease-Cassel,  in  1814- 
He  was  educated  iu  Munich,  appointed  in  1776 
professor  of  natural  history  in  the  College  of  Erlan- 
gen. and  was  called  to  fill  the  same  chair  at  the 
University  of  Munich  in  1782.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  scientific  ex- 
pedition that  was  sent  to  South  America  by  the 
Duke  of  Bavariu.  He  made  a thorough  survey  of 
the  Andes,  visited  Brazil  in  its  most  remote  parts, 
resided  in  Venezuela  in  1 7S7— studying  the 
ethnography  of  that  country,  and  afterward  visit- 
ed the  Guianan,  Peru,  Chili,  the  Andes,  Patagonia, 
and  the  Argentine  Republic.  He  returned  in 
1792,  and,  resigning  his  professorship,  devoted  his 
time  to  the  publication  of  the  materials  he  hail 
collected  during  his  ton  years*  travels  through 
South  America.  He  afterward  removed  to  Fulda, 
where  he  resided  till  his  death.  Among  his  works 
are  “Origines  gentis  Americanorurn  (Munich. 
1795);  “ De  usu  et  rations  experimentorum  in 
perficienda  historia  naturalis”  (Dresden.  1796); 
“Versuch  filler  die  Zeitrechnung  der  Vorwelt” 
(Leipsie,  1796);  “Reisen  im  Sfidwesten  von  Bra- 
zilien  ” (2  vols.,  1797) ; “ Geschichte  der  Entdeckung 
Amerikas”  (8  vols.,  1798);  “ Reisen  nach  Atuerika* 
(8  vols.,  1801);  “Guianische  Skizzeu  ” (Dresden, 
1804);  “Reise  durch  Peru  und  Chile”  (2  voD^ 
Ijoipsic,  1805);  and  “ Die  Chetuie  und  ihre  An  wen- 
dung  auf  das  praktisohe  Leben”  (Dresden,  1808). 

KNAPP,  Samuel  Lorenzo,  author,  b.  in  New- 
buryport.  Mass.,  19  Jan.,  1788;  d.  in  Hopkinton. 
Mass.,  8 July,  1838.  He  was  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth  in  1804,  studied  law  with  Chief-Justice  The- 
ophilus  Parsons,  and  attained  to  eminence  in  his 
profession.  During  t lie  war  of  1812  he  command- 
ed  a regiment  of  militia  on  the  coast  defences.  He 
became  editor  of  the  “Boston  Gazette”  in  1824. 
also  conducting  the  “ Boston  Monthly  Magazine,” 
and  in  1829  he  established  the  “ National  Repub- 
lican," on  the  failure  of  which,  two  years  after- 
wan  1.  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  and  returned 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  liis  works,  which 
are  chiefly  biographical,  include  “ Travels  in  North 
America  by  Ali  Bey”  (Boston.  1818);  “ Biograph- 
ical Sketches  of  Eminent  Lawyers.  Statesmen,  and 
Men  of  Ijcttvrs”  (1821);  “Memoirs  of  Gen.  I La- 
fayette ” (1824);  “The  Genius  of  Freemasonry ” 
(Providence.  1828);  “Discourse  on  the  Life  uml 
| Character  of  DeWitt  Clinton”  (1828):  “Lectures 
on  American  Literature”  (New  York,  1829); 
“ Sketches  of  Public  Characters  by  Ignatius  Loy- 
ola Robertson,  LL.  D.”  (1880);  “American  Biogra- 
phy ”(1888);  a revised  edition  of  John  Hinton’s 
“History  of  the  United  States  ” (1834) ; “Life  of 
Thomas  Eady  ” (1884);  “ Advice  in  the  Pursuit  of 
Literature  ” ( 1885) ; “ Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Daniel 
Webster”  (1885);  “Life  of  Aaron  Burr”  (1835); 
“ Life  of  Andrew  Jackson  ” (1835);  “ The  Bachelor, 
and  Other  Tales”  (1836) ; and  “Female  Biogra- 
phy ” (Philadelphia,  1843).  He  edited  “ The  Li- 
brary of  American  History”  (New  York,  1887). 
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KNEASS,  Strickland,  civil  engineer,  b.  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  20  July,  1821 : d.  there,  14  Jan., 
1884.  liis  father.  William  Kneass,  was  for  many 
years  engraver  of  the  U.  S.  mint.  The  son  was 
graduated  at  Rensselaer  polytechnic  institute, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1889.  From  that  time  until  1855, 
when  he  was  chosen  chief  engineer  and  surveyor 
of  the  consolidated  city  of  Philadelphia,  he  was 
employed  in  his  profession  in  various  important 
works.  He  served  with  ability  in  the  office  of 
chief  engineer  of  Philadelphia  until  1872,  when  he 
resigned  to  accept  the  post  of  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  Ho  afterward 
became  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware am!  other  rail  mads. 

KNEE  LAND.  Abner,  editor,  b.  in  Gardner, 
Mass.,  6 April.  1774;  d.  near  Farmington.  Iowa.  27 
Aug..  1844.  He  was  first  a Baptist  clergyman,  then 
became  a Universalist.,  and  finally  a Pantheist.  He 
edited  a Universalist  magazine  in  Philadelphia  in 
1821-*3,  conducted  and  edited  the  “Olive  Branch 
and  Christian  Enquirer”  in  New  York  city  in  1828, 
and  founded  in  1882  “The  Investigator." an  organ 
of  free-thought,  in  Boston.  In  1836  he  was  tried  in 
Boston  for  blasphemy,  before  the  supreme  court  of 
Massachusetts.  See  **  Review  of  the  Prosecution 
against  Knceland  for  Blasphemy,  by  a Cosmopo- 
lite” (Boston,  1836).  Kneeland  published  “ A Co- 
lumbian Miscellany  ” (Keene,  N.  H.,  1804);  “The 
Deist”  (New  York,  1822);  a “Translation  of  the 
New  Testament  from  the  Greek’*  (Philadelphia, 
1822);  “ Lectures  on  Universal  Benevolence  ”(1824); 
“ Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation” 
(1824);  and  “Review  of  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity” (New  York,  1829). 

KN'EELAND,  Samuel,  printer,  h.  in  Boston. 
Mass.,  in  1696;  d.  then*,  14  Dec.,  1769.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  Benjamin  Green,  and  for  manv 
years  was  printer  to  the  government  and  council, 
printing  also  the  laws  and  journals  of  the  house  of 
representatives.  Besides  many  religious  hooks  and 
pamphlets,  he  published  “The  Gazette”  from  1727 
till  1741,  and  “The  New  England  Weekly  Jour- 
xml”  from  1741  till  1752. 

KNEELAND,  Sauiuel,  naturalist,  b.  in  Boston, 
Mass..  1 Aug.,  1821.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1840,  and  at  the  medical  detriment  in 
1843.  taking  the  Boylston  prize  for  his  thesis  on 
“ Contagiousness  of  Puerperal  Fever,"  and  again, 
in  1844.  for  Ills  essay  on  “ Hydrotherapy.”  Subse- 
quently  he  spent  two  years  in  professional  studies 
in  Pans,  and  then  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Boston, meanwhile  serving  as  demonstrator 
of  anatomy  in  Harvard  medical  school  during 
1845-'?,  anti  as  physician  to  the  Boston  dispensary. 
He  then  passed  some  time  in  Brazil,  and  also  visit- 
ed the  Lake  Superior  copper  region.  During  the 
civil  war  he  entered  the  army  as  acting  assistant 
surgeon  from  Massachusetts,  was  Assigned  to  duty 
with  Gen.  Burnside,  and  accompanied  the  ex|*>di- 
tion  to  Now  Berne  in  March,  1862,  after  the  capture 
of  that  place  being  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Craven 
grtnet  hospital  in  New  Berne,  and  at  tin*  hospital  in 
Beaufort,  N.  C.  In  October,  1862,  he  was  com- 
missioned surgeon  of  the  45th  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment. and  served  in  that  capacity  in  New  Borne 
till  the  regiment  was  discharged  in  July,  1863. 
He  then  entered  the  corps  of  surgeons  of  volun- 
ii  rlmrire.  Mirre.-sively,  of 
the  University  Hospital  in  New  Orleans,  and  of 
tha  Marine  nitaJ  in  Mobile.  In  1866  he  was 

muster.. i out  of  the  service  with  the  brevet  rank 
itaaaafceolooel.  He  then  returned  to  Boston, 
<ame  associated  in  the  work  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts institute  of  technology,  holding  the  office 
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of  instructor  in  1807-’9  and  professor  of  zoology 
and  physiology  in  1869-’78,  also  acting  as  secretary 
of  the  corporation  in  1866-’78,  and  of  secretary  of 
the  faculty  in  IH71— *8.  Dr.  Kneeland  then  re- 
turned to  literary  work  and  lecturing,  which  he 
has  since  followed  in  Boston  and  to  the  Philip- 
pine islands.  He  has  travelled  extensively  in 
search  of  information  concerning  earthquakes  and 
volcanic  phenomena  having  made  visits  to  the 
Iluwaiinn  islands  anil  to  Iceland  in  1874,  at  the 
time  of  its  millennial  celebration,  for  this  purpose. 
He  is  a member  of  numerous  scientific  societies, 
and  has  held  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Ameri- 
can academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  the  Bos- 
ton society  of  natural  history.  Dr.  Kneeland  has 
contributed  largely  to  current  medical  literature, 
and  was  the  author  of  many  articles,  mostly  on 
zoological  and  medical  subjects,  in  the  “American 
Cyclopaedia.”  He  edited  the  “ Annual  of  Scientific 
Discovery”  (1866— *9) ; a translation  of  Andrv’s 
“ Diseases  of  the  Heart  "(Boston,  1847) ; and  Smith’s 
“ History  of  l he  Human  Species"  (1852).  His  own 
works  include  “Science  and  Mechanism"  (New 
York,  1854):  “The  Wonders  of  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley and  of  California"  (Boston,  1871);  and  “An 
American  in  Iceland  ” (1876). 

KNICKERBOCKER,  Johannes,  soldier,  b.  in 
Schaghticoke,  N.  Y..  in  1749;  d.  there  about 
1827.  He  was  descended  from  Herman  Jansen 
Knickerlioeker,  of  Friesland.  Holland,  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  in- 
herited the  Knickerbocker  estate  at  Schughticoke 
from  his  uncle  Her- 
man. This  wa*»  a 
grant  from  the  city 
of  Allauiy.to  whom 
it  had  been  con- 
veyed by  the  Duke 
<»f  York,  and  was 
subsequently  di- 
vided between  his 
sons.  The  bonie- 
st eiul  (see  next  page) 
is  still  standing 
on  the  site  of  the 
old  fort  built  by 
the  Duke  of  York 
as  a defence  against 
the  French  and 
Canadian  Indians, 
lieing  the  extreme 
northern  outpost  of 
the  colony  at  that  time.  The  tree  of  tieace,  planted 
by  Gov.  Dongan  in  the  presence  of  the  friendly 
Indians,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  man- 
sion. Col.  Knickerbocker  served  in  the  army  of 
the  Revolution,  and  was  at  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne  at  Saratoga.  He  subsequently  represented 
the  county  of  Rensselaer  in  the  legislature. — His 
son,  Hermuii.  lawyer,  b.  in  Albany,  rf.  Y..  27  July, 
1782:  d.  in  Williamsburg.  N.  Y.,  80  Jan.,  1856,  re- 
ceived a classical  education,  studied  law,  and  be- 
gan  practice  in  Allmny.  Inheriting  a large  proper- 
t v,  he  removed  to  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
dispensed  such  generous  hospitality  that  ho  became 
known  as  the  “ Prince  of  Schaghticoke.”  He  was 
i elected  to  the  11th  congress  as  a Federalist,  and 
served  from  92  May.  1899,  till  8 March,  1811.  In 
1816  ho  was  chosen  to  the  state  assembly,  and  also 
filled  the  office  of  county  judge.  He  is  alluded  to 
by  Washington  Irving,  in  “Knickerbocker's  His- 
tory of  New  York,"  as  " My  cousin,  the  congress- 
man”; and  when  Mr.  Irving  visited  Washington 
ho  introduced  him  to  President  Madison  as  “ My 
! cousin,  Dicdrich  Knickerbocker,  the  great  historian 
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of  New  York.”  He  became  involved  pecuniarily  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life.  Very  many  anecdotes 
are  related  of  “ Prince  Knickerbocker,”  who  was 
particularly  fond  of  practical  jokes,  some  of  which 
were  extremely  ludicrous  in  their  consequences. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  proprietorship  by  which 
the  Knickerbocker  estate  was  held  was  that  the 
mavor  and  council  of  All>any  should  be  entertained 
at  least  once  in  each  year  at  the  family  mansion. 
“Prince  Knickerbocker,”  haying  erected  a spacious 


residence  for  himself  some  distance  from  the  home- 
stead, decided  to  liecoinc  the  entertainer  of  the 
mavor  and  council  of  Troy,  as  an  offset  to  the  fes- 
tivities of  the  paternal  home.  On  the  arrival  of 
these  dignitaries,  with  appetites  sharpened  by  a long 
drive, they  found  apparently  no  preparations  to  re- 
ceive them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  allowed  to 
overhear  a dispute  bet  ween  the  “prince”  and  his 
butler  as  to  how  they  should  make  two  chickens 
suffice  for  so  many  mouths.  A sudden  relief  catnc 
to  the  guests  when  the  dining-room  doors  were 
owned  on  n sumptuous  repast. — Herman's  son. 
liar  id  l)nd,  P.  K.  bishop,  b.  in  Sehaghticoke. 
N.  Y.,  24  Feb,.  1838, spells  the  family  name  with  an 
“a”  in  the  third  syllable.  He  was  graduated  at 
Trinity  in  1853  and  at  the  General  theological  sem- 
inary in  1856.  In  the  Utter  year  he  was  made  dea- 
con, and  he  was  ordained  priest,  12  July,  1857.  lie 
spent  his  entire  clerical  life,  previous  to  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  episcopate,  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  first 
as  a missionary  and  afterward  as  rector  of  Get  hsorn- 
ane  parish.  (laving  been  elected  the  third  bishop 
of  Indiana,  he  was  consecrated  at  St.  Mark’s.  Phila- 
delphia, 14  Oct.,  1883.  In  1873  Bishop  Knickcr- 
Iwicker  received  the  degree  of  S.  T.  I>.  from  Trinity. 
During  his  long  residence  in  Minnesota  he  founded 
six  parishes  besides  St.  Barnabas  hospital  ( 13871)  and 
the  Sheltering  arms  orphanage  (1882)  of  Minne- 
apolis. In  1877  he  was  chosen  missionary  bishop 
of  New  Mexico,  but  declined.  In  the  autumn  of 
18(I4-'(I  he  visited  the  Chippewa  Indian  country 
as  one  of  a lioard  of  visitors  that  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  by  the  secretary  of  the 
interior.  He  has  published  several  occasional  ser- 
mons and  addresses,  and  is  editor  of  the  “Church 
Worker”  in  Imliunaimlis. 

KNIGHT.  Daniel  Ridgeway,  artist,  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  alsmt  1845.  Early  in  his  career  he 
went  to  Paris  ami  became  a student  at  the  Acade- 
mic ties  U'uux  arts,  lie  was  a pupil  also  of  Glevre 
in  1872,  and  of  Meissonicr  in  1876.  His  studio 
is  now  (1887)  in  Poissy,  and  his  professional  life 
has  been  passed  almost  entirely  in  France.  He 
draws  suggestions  for  his  subjects  from  French 
life.  Ain<>ng  his  works  are  “ The  Veteran  ” (1870) ; 
“Dividing  the  Profits”  (1874);  “Harvester’s  Re- 
past” (1876);  “The  Vintage  in  France”  (1877); 
“ A pres  un  Dejeuner  " ( 1878);  •*  Une  Halle  ” (1880) ; 
"Sans  Dot  ” (1883) ; " t’n  Deuil  ” (1883) : " Chatter- 
Boxes”  (1885);  and  “ Kn  Octobre”  (1887). 


KNIGHT,  Edward  rollings,  merchant,  b.  in 

Camden  county,  N.  J..  8 Dec.,  1813.  His  ancestor 
was  among  the  early  Quakers  that  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania. He  became  clerk  in  a country  store  in 
1831. and  in  1834  established  himself  in  business  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1849  his  firm  was  largely  in- 
terested in  the  California  trade,  ami  a steamer 
sent  out  by  them  was  the  first  to  ply  on  the  wa- 
ters above  Sacramento  city.  He  nas  long  been 
identified  with  large  commercial  interests,  and  has 
served  as  director  in  numerous  financial  institu- 
tions and  railroad  companies.  He  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Bound  Brook  road  since  1874,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  railroad  of  New  Jersey  freun 
1876  till  1880,  ami  is  now  (1887)  acting  president 
of  the  North  Pennsylvania  road.  It  was  largely 
through  Mr.  Knight’s  instrumentality,  as  chairman 
of  a committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  that 
the  American  steamship  line  between  Philadelphia 
and  Europe  was  established,  and  he  was  chosen  its 
president.  In  1850  he  was  nominated  by  the  Ameri- 
can, Whig,  and  Reform  parties  for  congress,  but 
failed  of  an  election.  He  was  an  elector  «>u  the 
Republican  presidential  ticket  in  I860,  in  1873  a 
member  of  the  State  constitutional  convent  ion.  and 
ill  1882  president  of  the  Bi-centennial  association, 
and  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  cele- 
bration that  was  held  that  year  in  commemoration 
of  the  founding  of  Pennsylvania  bv  William  Penn. 

KNIGHT.  Edward  Ifenry,  im-ehanicnl  exjiert. 
b.  in  Loudon,  England,  1 June.  1824;  d.  in  Belle- 
fontaine.  Ohio,  22  Jan.,  1883.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Friends'  school  in  England,  and  in  1845  came 
to  the  United  States,  having  previously  taken  a 
course  in  surgery,  and  learned  the  art  of  steel-en- 
graving. In  18^6  he  settled  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
where  no  was  a patent  attoniey  for  seven  years, 
and  then  followed  Agricultural  pursuits  untif  18*3. 
when  he  was  called  to  Washington  for  service  in 
the  preparation  of  the  annual  rej>orts  of  the  IT.  S. 
patent-office,  also  Acting  as  surgeon  under  the 
Christian  commission.  The  meagre  rcj>orts  that 
were  then  issued  at  governmental  expense  for 
gratuitous  distribution  were  replaced  by  him  in 
1871  by  the  “ Official  Gazette  of  the  United  States 
Patent -Office,”  which  has  since  been  issued  as  a 
profitable  weekly  publication.  He  also  organized 
the  classification  of  inventions,  under  which  the 
work  of  the  patent-office  has  since  been  carried 
on.  Mr.  Knight  was  a meinberuf  the  international 
juries  at.  the  World's  fairs  in  Philadelphia  in  1876 
ami  in  Paris  ill  1878,  Htid  at  the  Atlanta  exhibition 
of  1881,  and  was  U.S.  commissioner  at  the  World's 
fair  in  Paris  in  1878,  receiving  the  ap{H>intment  of 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  honor  from  the  French 
government  in  recognition  of  his  services.  Ilis 
brain  was  found  to  weigh  64  ounces,  being  the 
second  largest  on  record,  that  of  Cuvier  weighing 
64*  ounces.  He  was  a meiiilier  of  scientific  s*>cie- 
tics  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1876  from  Iowa 
Wesleyan  university.  He  edited  the  “Reports  of 
the  Paris  Exposition,”  and  contributed  the  chap- 
ters on  “Agricultural  Implements”  and  “Clock 
and  Watches,”  ami,  besides  other  official  reports, 
he  compiled  “A  Library  of  Poetry  and  Song" 
(New  York,  1870;  revised  ed.,  1876);  “American 
Mechanical  Dictionary  ” (3  vols..  1876);  and  the 
“New  Mechanical  Dictionary  ” (Boston,  1884). 

KNIGHT,  Henry  Cogswell,  j>oet.  b.  in  Ncw- 
buryjiort.  Mass.,  in  1788;  d.  in  Rowley,  Mass..  19 
Jan.,  1835.  He  was  early  left  an  orphan,  and,  re- 
moving to  Rowley,  Mass,,  resided  with  his  mater- 
nal grandfather.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Cogswell.  He  was 
graduated  at  Brown  in  1812,  and  was  ordained  in 
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the  Episcopal  church,  hut  never  settled  over  a con- 
rregation.  devoting  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 
He  published  a collection  of  youthful  verses  en- 
titled “ The  Cypriad " (Boston,  1809) : “The  Broken 
Harp”  (Philadelphia.  1815);  and  “Poems”  (Bos- 
ton, 1821). — llis  brother.  Frederick,  poet,  b.  in 
Hamjpton,  N.  11.,  9 Oct.,  1791 : d.  in  Rowlev,  Mass., 
20  Nov.,  1849.  shared  with  Henry  the  nome  at 
Rowley,  studied  at  Harvard  and  at  Litchfield  law- 
school,  and  taught  in  Penobscot,  Me.,  and  Marble- 
head. Mass.  He  then  returned  to  Rowley,  where  he 
passed  his  life,  occupying  himself  in  composition. 
A memorial  of  his  life,  with  his  poems,  was  pub- 
lished. entitled  “Thorn  Cottage”  (Boston,  1855). 

KNIGHT,  James,  physician,  b.  in  Taneytown, 
Frederick  co..  Sid.,  14  Fseb.,  1810.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  Mary’s  col lege,  Md.f  and  wa*  graduated 
at  Washington  medical  college,  Baltimore,  in  1818}. 
He  settled  in  New  York  citv  in  1885,  and  in  1840 
devoted  himself  to  orthopedic  surgery.  In  April. 
1*63.  he  gave  up  his  private  dwelling  for  a hospi- 
tal, and  established  tne  New  York  society  for  the 
relief  of  the  ruptured  and  crippled.  In  1870.  the 
society  having  completed  a hospital  of  its  own,  he 
wa<  appointed  physician  in  charge,  and  has  held 
office  until  the  present  date  (1887).  He  has  invent- 
ed a truss  and  a life-saving  apparatus  for  use  in 
heavy  surf.  I)r.  Knight  is  u member  of  various 
medical,  scientific,  and  benevolent  societies,  and  is 
the  author  of  “ Improvement  of  Health  of  Children 
and  Adults  by  Natural  Means”  (New  York,  1875); 
“OrthojHjdia,  or  a Practical  Treatise  on  the  Aber- 
rations of  the  Human  Form”  (1874);  and  “Static 
Electricity  as  a Thera|>eutic  Agent”  (1882). 

KNIGHT,  Jonathan,  surgeon,  b.  in  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  4 Sept.,  1789;  d.  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  25 
Aug.,  1884.  His  fat  her,  Jonathan,  after  serving  as 
surgeon’s  mate  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  was  a 
physician  in  Norwalk  for  nearly  fifty  yean.  The 
son  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1808,  during  the  next 
two  years  taught  in  Norwalk  and  New  l<ondon. 
Conn.,  and  in  1810  returned  to  Yale  as  tutor.  He 
attended  medical  lectures  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1811-*13,  was  licensed  to  practise 
in  1811,  settled  in  New  Haven  in  1818,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in 
Vale.  lie  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  surgery 
in  1888,  and,  resigning  in  1804,  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor emeritus,  lie  was  president  of  the  American 
medical  association  in  1858-’4.  and  also  for  many 
years  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  General  hos- 
pital of  Connecticut,  and  throughout  this  period 
was  either  an  attending  or  consulting  surgeon  to 
the  hospital.  In  1804  he  was  influential  in  estab- 
lishing at  New  Haven  the  military  hospital  that 
bore  his  name.  A sketch  of  his  life  was  published 
by  Dr.  Francis  Bacon  (New  Haven,  1805). 

KNIGHT.  Nehctniah  Rice.  statesman,  b.  in 
Cranston,  R.  I„  81  Dec.,  1780;  d.  in  Providence, 
It.  I.,  19  April.  1854.  His  father,  Nehemiah,  was 
a member  of  congress  from  1808  till  his  death  in 
1808.  The  son  received  a public-school  education, 
represented  Cranston  in  the  legislature  in  1800. 
and.  removing  to  Providence  in  1802,  became,  in 
1805,  clerk  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  From 
1812  till  1817  he  was  clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  ami 
in  1817— *21  he  was  governor  of  Rhode  Island. 
During  the  administration  of  President  Malison 
he  was  collector  of  customs  at  Providence,  in  1820 
was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  as  a Whig  in  plat  e 
of  James  Burrill,  Jr.,  deceased,  and  was  three  times 
re-elected,  serving  till  1841.  He  was  a delegate  to 
the  State  constitutional  convention  in  1848,  and  for 
many  years  was  president  of  the  Roger  Williams 
bank  in  Providence.  Mr.  Knight  was  moderate 


and  conciliating  in  his  political  course,  and  of  ster- 
ling character.  While  governor  he  recoin  mended 
the  establishment  of  fret;  schools  in  the  state. 

KNIGHT.  Sarah,  teacher,  b.  in  Boston.  Mass., 
19  April,  1086 ; d.  near  Norwalk,  Conn.,  25  Dec., 
1727.  Her  father,  Capt.  Thomas  Kemble,  was  a 
merchant  of  Boston,  and  she  married  Richard 
Knight,  who  died  about  1703.  In  1700  she  opened 
a school  in  Boston  for  children,  and  numbered 
among  her  pupils  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Samuel 
Mather.  She  is  described  as  “excelling  in  the  art 
of  teaching  composition,”  and,  as  a mark  of  respect, 
was  called  “ Madam  Knight.”  In  1713  she  removed 
to  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  in  the  town- record  is  named 
as  “ taxed  twenty  shillings  for  selling  strong  drink 
to  the  Indians,”  but  it  is  added  “ Madam  Knight 
accuses  her  maid,  Ann  Clark,  of  the  fact..”  Madam 
Knight's  “Journey  from  Boston  to  New  York  in 
the  Year  1704,  from  the  Original  Manuscript,  in- 
cluding the  Diary  of  the  Rev.  John  Buckingham  of 
a Journey  to  Canada  in  1710”  (New  York.  1825; 
Albany,  1805),  is  a record  from  a diary  in  the  au- 
thor’s own  handwriting  from  notes  recorded  on 
the  way.  It  is  valuable  as  a history  of  the  man- 
ners ami  customs  of  the  time,  and  is  hill  of  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  early  settlements  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York. 

KM  PE,  Joseph  Farmer,  soldier,  b.  in  Mount 
Joy,  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  80  Nov.,  1828.  He  was 
educated  in  a private  school,  served  in  the  ranks 
through  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  then  engaged 
in  mercantile  business  in  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  until 
1801,  when  he  organized  the  40th  Pennsylvania 
regiment,  and  was  commissioned  its  colonel.  Ho 
was  promoted  to  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  29 
Nov.,  1802,  and  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. and  in  that  of  the  Cumberland,  commanding 
a brigade  and  then  a division,  till  the  fall  of  At- 
lanta. when  he  became  chief  of  cavalry  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee.  Gen.  Knij»e  received  two  wounds 
at  Winchester,  Va.,  two  at  Cedar  Mountain,  Ga.. 
and  one  at  Resaea.  Ga.  He  was  mustered  out  of 
service  in  September,  1805.  and  is  now  (1887)  su- 
perintendent of  one  of  the  departments  in  the 
military  prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

KNOLLYS,  Hansard,  clergyman,  h.  in  Chalk- 
well,  Lincolnshire.  England,  about  1598;  d.  in  Lon- 
don, England,  19  Sept.,  1691.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  afterward  was  master  of  the  free 
schools  in  Gainsborough.  In  June,  1029,  he  was 
made  deacon  in  the  Church  of  England,  and,  after 
being  ordained  priest,  received  a living  in  Ilumber- 
stone.  Three  years  later  he  began  to  doubt  certain 
tenets  of  the  church,  although  he  continued  to 
preach  for  several  years  longer,  but  without  sur- 
>licc  or  prayer-book.  He  then  resigned,  and  in 
080  was  imprisoned  in  Boston,  but  escaped  and 
came  to  this  country,  reaching  Massachusetts  early 
in  1 0J18.  There  he  was  denounced  os  an  Ant  inoinian, 
and  called  “Mr.  Absurd  Know  less”  by  Cotton 
Mather.  He  appears  to  have  settled  in  Piscutaway, 
now  Dover,  N.  TL,  where  he  founded  a church  in 
Septemlier,  1088,  which  was  probably  the  first  in 
New  Hampshire.  That  he  was  a Baptist  at  this 
time  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt.  An  unfortu- 
nate controversy  between  two  sections  of  his  con- 
gregation led  to  his  removal  to  I»ng  Island,  and 
lie  settled  finally  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  In 
1641  he  returned  to  England  and  preached  in  vari- 
ous places,  getting  himself  into  frequent  trouble. 
He  was  formally  ordained  pastor,  in  1645,  of  the 
Baptist  church  which  he  had  gathered  in  London, 
ana  retained  this  charge  until  his  death.  Mr. 
Knollys  is  regarded  as  the  first  Baptist  clergyman 
that  preached  in  the  colonies,  and  he  possessed 
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great  influence  among  that  denomination,  both  in 
thin  country  and  England.  He  published  several 
books,  among  which  were  **  Flaming  Fire  in  Zion  ” 
(1640);  **  Rudiments  of  Hebrew  Grammar”  (1648); 
and  his  “ Autobiography”  (1672),  brought  down  to 
his  death  by  William  Rifled  (1602).  In  1845  the 
Hansard  Knollys  society  was  organized  in  England 
for  the  republication  of  early  Baptist  works. 

KNORTZ,  Karl,  author,  b.  in  Garbenheiin, 
Rhenish  Prussia,  28  Aug.,  1841.  He  was  educated 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Wetzlau,  and  Heidelberg  uni- 
versity, and  came  in  1863  to  this  country,  where  he 
engaged  in  teaching  at  Detroit  in  1864-’8,  at  Osh- 
kosh, Win.,  in  1868- <1,  and  in  Cincinnati  in  1871-‘4. 
He  then  edited  a German  daily  newspaper  at  In- 
dianapolis, but  since  1882  has  resided  in  New  York 
city,  where  he  has  devoted  hitnself  to  literature. 
Mr.  Knortz  has  done  much  to  make  American 
literature  known  and  appreciated  in  his  native 
country.  He  has  published,  besides  translations  of 
American  poetry,  •*  Mirohen  und  Sagen  dor  nord- 
atncrikanischen  Indianer”  (Jena,  1871);  “Ameri- 
kanische  Skizzen”  (Halle,  1876);  “American 
Shakespeare  Bibliography”  (Boston,  1876);  “Hu- 
moristische  Godichte’  (Baltimore,  1877);  “Long- 
fellow: Eine  literarhistorische  Studio”  (Hamburg, 
1879);  “ Aus  dera  Wigwam  ” (I^eipsic,  1880);  “ Ka- 
pital  uud  Arbeit  in  Amerika”  (Zurich,  1881) ; “ Aus 
dor  transatlantiseben  Ge96llschaft”(Leipsic,  1882); 
“Staat  und  Kirche  in  Amerika”  (Gotha,  1882); 
“ Shakespeare  in  Amerika  ” ( Berlin,  1882) ; “ Ameri- 
kanische  Lehensbilder  ” (Zurich,  1884);  “ Fines 
deutschen  Matroaen  Nordpolfahrten”(1885);  Rcp- 
reaentative  German  Poems,”  with  translations  (New 
York,  188») ; ” Gflthe  und  die  Wertherzeit  ” (Zurich, 
1885);  “ Brook  Farm  und  Margaret h Fuller” (New 
York.  1886);  and  “Gustav  Seyffarth”  (1886). 

KNOTT,  James  Proctor,  congressman,  b.  near 
Lebanon,  Marion  co.,  Ky..  29  Aug.,  1830.  He  stud- 
ied in  the  neighboring  schools  and  in  ShelbyvUle, 
whither  his  father,  Joseph  Percy  Knott,  hail  moved. 
When  he  was  sixteen  years  old  ho  l>cgan  to  study 
law,  and  in  May,  18o0,  went  to  Memphis,  Scot- 
land co..  Mo.,  and  was  employed  in  tne  county- 
clerk’s  office  until  he  was  twenty-one,  when  he  was 
licensed  to  practise.  In  1858  lie  was  elected  to  the 
legislature,  and  at  once  made  chairman  of  the 
judiciary  committee.  During  this  session  articles 
of  impeachment  were  preferred  against  Judge  Al- 
bert Jackson,  and  Mr.  Knott  and  Charles  Hardin, 
afterward  governor  of  Missouri,  were  chosen  as 
managers.  Pending  the  trial,  which  was  held  in 
June,  1859,  a vacancy  occurred  in  the  office  of 
attorney-general,  ami  Mr.  Knott  was  appointed  to 
fill  it  at  the  unanimous  request  of  the  senate  and 
the  governor’s  cabinet.  In  1860  be  was  elected  to 
the  same  office  by  a flattering  majority.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war  Mr.  Knott  was  arrested 
by  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lvon,  and,  refusing  to  take  an 
oath  that  he  regarded  as  too  stringent,  was  sent  as 
a prisoner  to  the  St.  Louis  arsenal,  bat  after  a time 
released,  remaining  under  surveillance  until  March, 
1862.  In  1861,  as  he  refused  to  take  the  test-oath 
that  was  prescribed  for  officials,  his  office  was  de- 
clared vacant,  and  he  was  disbarred  from  practice. 
In  1862  he  removed  to  Lebanon,  K_v..  where  he 
iractised  law,  and  in  1866  was  elected  to  congress. 
Ie  was  not  at  first  allowed  to  take  his  seat,  but 
was  Anally  admitted.  His  first  speech  was  on  the 
admission  of  John  Young  Brown  to  a seat,  and  was 
directed  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  test- 
oath,  its  applicability  to  members  of  congress,  and 
its  retrosj>ective  operation.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1868,  and  served  on  the  committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  committee  on  private  land 


claims.  In  his  speech  against  the  bill  for  the  im- 
provement of  Pennsylvania  avenue  he  obtained  a 
nearing  by  giving  a humorous  turn  to  the  delate, 
and  the  bill  was  laughed  out  of  congress.  It  was 
toward  the  end  of  the  same  congress  that  he  made 
his  “ Duluth  ” speech,  which  gave  him  a reputation 
as  a humorist.  Mr.  Knott  was  not  in  the  42d  and 
43d  congresses,  but  after  a vigorous  canvass  he  was 
, elected,  and  served  from  1875  till  1883.  He  was 
appointed  by  Speaker  Kerr  chairman  of  the  judi- 
ciary committee,  and  in  the  second  »wsion  he  also 
became  chairman  of  the  special  committee  on  the 
{jowers  and  privileges  of  trie  house  in  reference  to 
counting  the  votes  for  president.  In  the  45th  con- 
gress he  was  reappointed  by  Speaker  Randall  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  and 
again  in  the  46th  and  47th  ton  grosses.  In  1882  Mr. 
Knott  declined  a renomination,  and  in  1883  was 
elected  governor  of  Kentucky. 

KNOWLES,  James  Davis,  clergyman,  h.  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  July,  1798;  d.  in  Newton 
Centre,  Mass.,  9 May,  1838.  He  was  placed  in  a 
printing-office  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  while 
learning  the  trade  studied  French  and  Latin.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  became  associate  editor  of 
William  G.  Goddard’s  “ Rhode  Island  American." 
Entering  the  Baptist  church  in  March,  1820,  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  following  autumn, 
and  studied  theology  in  Philadelphia  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  0.  There  he  also  pursued  a collegiate 
course  in  Columbian  college,  and  after  graduation 
in  1824  was  appointed  a tutor.  On  28  Dec.,  1825,  he 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  2d  Baptist  church  in 
Boston,  Mass.  In  1832  he  was  compelled  by  failing 
health  to  resign  his  charge,  and  from  that  time  till 
his  death,  which  was  due  to  small-pox,  he  filled  the 
| chair  of  pastoral  duties  and  sacred  rhetoric  at  New- 
ton theological  seminary,  at  the  same  time  con- 
ducting for  over  two  years  the  “ Christ  ian  Review," 
a quarterly  magazine.  Besides  addresses  he  pub- 
lished “ Memoir  of  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Judson  ” (Boston, 
1829),  and  “ Memoir  of  Roger  Williams,  the  Found- 
er of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  ” (1834). 

KNOWLES,  Lucius  James,  inventor,  b.  in 
Hardwick,  Mass.,  2 July,  1819;  d.  in  Washington, 
1).  C.,  25  Feb.,  1884  He  spent  his  early  life  on  his 
father’s  farm,  until  he  attained  the  age  of  fourteen, 
when  for  a time  he  studied  in  a high-school*  Three 
years  later  he  became  a clerk  in  a store  in  Shrews- 
bury. He  had  already  begun  to  invent  and  construct 
machinery,  and  now  part  of  the  store  was  trans- 
formed into  a machine-shop.  Here  he  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  the  investigation  of  new  discoveries, 
and  in  testing  them  by  experiments.  Many  of  the 
improvements  in  reed-instruments  that  have  since 
come  into  general  use  were  invented  in  this  way. 
In  1840  he  put  into  operation  several  working 
models  of  steam-engines,  and  during  his  experi- 
ments invented  the  Knowles  safety  steam-boiler 
feed-regulator.  He  also  turned  his  attention  to 
magnetism  and  electricity,  studying  these  subjects 
with  special  reference  to  motive  |>ower.  and  for  a 
time  tne  discovery  of  photography  occupied  his  at- 
tention. He  then  proceeded  to  the  manufacture 
of  a variety  of  machinery  and  materials  used  in  that 
art,  continuing  so  for  two  years.  His  next  inven- 
tion was  a machine  for  spooling  thread,  which  he 
I l**gan  to  manufacture  in  New'  Worcester.  Later  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  production  of  fine  num- 
| licrs  of  thread,  composed  of  six  cords,  and.  after  two 
years  of  experimenting,  he  was  successful  in  pro- 
! ducing  six-cord  spool-cotton  equal  to  the  English. 

| In  1847  he  began  the  manufacture  of  cotton  warps 
at  Spencer  under  the  firm-name  of  Knowles  and 
Sibley,  and  two  years  later  the  business  was  trans- 
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f erred  to  Warren,  Mass.  He  began  to  produce 
woollen  goods  in  1853,  but  in  1851)  disposed  of  his 
interests.  He  thenceforth  devoted  his  attention 
chiefly  to  the  development  of  his  inventions.  The 
manufacture  of  his  patent  safety  steam-boiler 
feeder  was  then  begun,  and  in  1858  he  began  to 
construct  his  patent  steam-pump.  Soon  afterward 
he  procured  patents  for  steam  pumping-engines, 
an  automatic  boiler-feeder,  and  a fancy  loom  for 
producing  all  kinds  of  narrow  textile  fabrics.  In 

1860  he  disposed  of  one  half  of  the  steam-pump 
business,  and  since  that  time,  with  gradual  increase 
of  plant,  the  Knowles  pump-works  have  become  the 
most  extensive  of  their  kind  in  the  United  States, 
but  ultimately  were  disposed  of  to  the  George  F. 
Blake  manufacturing  company  of  Boston.  In 

1861  he  began  the  manufacture  of  the  tape-bind- 
ing loom  under  the  different  patents  tnat  had 
been  secured  by  him  in  preceding  years,  and 
under  his  management  this  business  grew  very 
rapidly.  Mr.  Knowles  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  in  1862  and  1865,  of  the 
senate  in  I860,  and  received  the  degree  of  A.  M. 
from  Williams  in  1865. 

KNOWLTON,  Helen  Mary,  artist,  b.  in  Little- 
ton, Mass.,  16  Aug.,  1832.  She  was  a pupil  of 
William  M.  Hunt,  and  opened  a studio  in  Boston 
iu  1867.  She  has  exhibited  charcoal  sketches  or 
landscafrts  and  portraits  in  oil,  in  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  Ixmdon,  taught  art  stu- 
dents in  the  town  and  country,  and  written  much 
on  art.  Some  of  her  most  effective  work  is  in 
charcoal.  She  has  published  the  “ Talks  on  Art  ” 
of  William  M.  Hunt,  which  she  prepared  from 
notes  that  she  had  taken  while  under  nis  instruc- 
tion (Boston,  1879),  and  “ Hints  to  Pupils  in  Draw- 
ing and  Painting,"  relating  chiefly  to  charcoal- 
drawing,  with  illustrations  from  druwings  by  Will- 
iam M.  Hunt  (1879). 

KNOW  LTON,  Miles  Jnstin,  missionary,  b.  in 
West  Wardsborough,  Vt..  8 Feb.,  1825;  d.  in  Ning- 
po,  China,  10  Sept.,  1874.  He  was  educated  at 
Madison  university,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  studied 
theology  at  the  Hamilton  seminary,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1853.  After  receiving  ordination  as  a 
Baptist  minister  in  his  native  town  on  8 Get.,  1853, 
he  sailed  as  a missionary  with  his  wife  for  Ningpo. 
arriving  there  in  June,  1854.  In  1860  he  published 
in  Chinese  a manual  for  native  preachers,  called 
“Scripture  Catechism.”  11c  taught  a theological 
class,  besides  conducting  the  mission  eburen  at 
Diughui  and  two  out-stations  on  the  island  of 
Chusan.  Several  other  churches  were  founded  and 
visited  regularly  by  him  during  his  stay  in  China. 
In  1862  he  returned  to  the  United  States  for  the 
restoration  of  his  health,  but  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
months  resumed  his  missionary  labors.  In  1869  he 
made  a journey  to  Pekin  and’  Manchuria,  and  in 
1870  one  up  the  Yangtse  Kiang,  both  of  which  he 
described  in  the  “ Baptist  Missionary  Magazine." 
He  received  the  degree  of  I).  I),  from  Madison  uni- 
versity in  1871.  In  1871,  w hile  on  a visit  to  the 
United  States,  he  wrote  a prize  essay  on  “China  as 
a Mission  Field,”  and  delivered  before  the  faculties 
and  students  of  theological  seminaries  a series  of 
lectures  that  were  published  under  the  title  of  “ The 
Foreign  Missionary,  his  Field,  and  his  Work” 
(Philadelphia.  1872). 

KNOW  LTON,  Miner,  soldier,  b.  in  Connecticut 
in  1804;  d.  in  Burlington.  N.  J.,  25  Dec.,  1870.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in 
1829,  and  commissioned  a lieutenant  in  the  1st  ar- 
tillery, to  which  regiment  he  was  attached  till  he 
was  retired,  rising  to  the  grade  of  captain  in  1846. 
In  1880-'7  he  served  us  assistant  professor  of 


mathematics  at  the  military  academy,  in  1838-’7 
as  assistant  teacher  of  French,  and  in  1837-’44  as 
instructor  of  artillery  and  cavalry.  As  a member 
of  the  artillery  board  he  aided  in  the  compilation 
of  the  “ Instructions  for  Field  Artillery  " that  were 
adopted,  6 March,  1845,  for  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  With  a view  of  studying  foreign 
military  science,  he  went  to  Algeria  in  1845,  and 
served  on  the  staff  of  Marshal  Bugeaud.  He  was 
at.  Corpus  Christi  during  the  military  occupation 
of  Texas,  and  in  the  war  with  Mexico  in  mustering 
volunteers  into  service  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in 
the  recruiting  service  and  on  engineer  duty.  He 
was  on  leave  of  absence  from  September,  1849,  till 
1861,  when  he  was  retired  from  active  service  for 
disability  resulting  from  disease  and  exposure  in 
the  line  of  duty.  Capt.  Knowlton  was  the  author 
of  “ Notes  on  Gunpowder,  Cannon,  and  Projectiles” 
(1840);  and  the  compiler  of  “Instructions  and 
Regulations  for  the  Militia  and  Volunteers  of  the 
United  States”  (1861). 

KNOWLTON,  Paul  Howard,  Canadian  states- 
man, b.  in  Newfane,  Windham  co.,  Vt.,  12  Sept,, 
1787;  d.  in  Knowlton,  Brome  co.,  Canada  Fust, 
28  Aug.,  1863.  He  was  appointed  a member  of 
the  special  council  by  Sir  John  Colborne,  and  in 
1841,  on  the  union  of  the  provinces,  was  culled  by 
royal  mandamus  to  the  legislative  council  He 
was  for  upward  of  thirty-five  years  engaged  in 
political  life.  He  had  been  mayor  of  lvnowlton, 
which  town  was  named  after  him. 

KNOWLTON,  Thomas,  soldier,  b.  in  West  Box- 
ford,  Mass.,  30  Nov..  1740;  killed  at  the  liattle  of 
Harlem  Plains,  N.  Y..  16  Sept.,  1770.  He  served 
during  six  campaigns  in  the  French  war,  and  took 
part  in  the  capture  of  Havana  In  1762.  Returning 
after  the  war  to  Ashford,  Conn.,  where  his  father 
had  settled  in  early  life,  he  followed  farming  until 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  fie  was 
unanimously  eleeted  captain  of  a company  of  mi- 
litia that  was  raised  in  Ashford  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  and  with  200  Connecticut  men  that 
were  spared  from  Gen.  Artemas  Ward's  command 
he  was  ordered  to  Charlestown  with  Col.  William 
Prescott.  Ilis  force,  consisting  of  farmers,  without 
uniforms,  and  armed  for  the  most  part  with  shot- 
guns, was  sent  by  Col.  Prescott  to  oppose  the  ad- 
vancing British  grenadiers,  and  took  its  post  on 
the  side  of  Breed’s  hill,  where  the  British  were 
landing,  liehind  a rail  fence,  which  was  converted 
into  a very  effective  breastwork  by  throwing  up  a 
parallel  fence  and  filling  the  space  between  with 
new-mown  grass.  There  they  neld  their  ground 
gallantly  until  the  retreat.  Knowlton  was  soon 
afterward  promoted  major,  ami  on  8 Jan.,  1776, 
made  a daring  and  successful  incursion  into 
Charlestown.  He  commanded  a regiment  of  light 
infantry  that  formed  the  advance-guard  of  the 
army  at  New  York  in  1776,  and  was  afterward 
commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  a regiment  of 
rangers  selected  from  the  Connecticut  troops. 
While  reconnoitring  the  enemy’s  position  near 
Bloomingdoie  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Har- 
lem Heights,  he  was  attacked  by  Highlanders  and 
Hessians,  (ten.  Washington  sent  Maj.  Leitch  to 
his  aid,  with  orders  to  fall  on  the  enemy’s  rear, 
while  a feint  in  front  engaged  their  attention. 
Knowlton’s  rangers  and  the  Virginians  attacked 
the  British  on  the  flank  instead  of  in  the  rear,  and 
both  officers  were  killed  in  front  of  their  men. 
Knowlton’s  loss  wits  lamented  by  Washington,  who 
mentioned  him  in  his  general  orders  as  a soldier 
who  “would  have  been  an  honor  to  any  country.” 

KNOX.  Henry.  soldier,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass..  25 
July,  1750;  d.  in  Thomaston,  Me.,  25  Get.,  1806. 
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lie  received  a pood  education  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  city,  early  exhibited  a taste  for  military 
service,  and  at  the  ape  of  eighteen  was  chosen  an 
officer  in  a company  of  grenadiers,  composed  of 
the  voting  men  of  Boston,  which  was  distinguished 
for  its  good  discipline.  At  twenty  he  began  busi- 
ness as  a bookseller.  He  took  sides  warmly  with 
the  colonies  in  their  controversy  with  the  mother 
country,  and  after 
the  battles  of  Lex- 
ington and  Con- 
cord abandoned 
his  business  anil 
hastened  to  join 
the  army  that  was 
assembled  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  fought 
gallant  lyinthe  bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill, 
and  when  after- 
ward Gen.  Wash- 
ington joined  the 
army,  ho  had  the 
rank  of  colonel.  In 
laying  siege  to  the 
city,  Washington 
found  himself  em- 
l»a missed  by  the 
want  of  suffi- 
cient artillery,  and 
young  Knox  conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining  usup- 

J*»ly  from  Lake  George  and  the  forts  on  the  Canadian 
rentier.  The  peril  and  difficulty  of  transiting 
heavy  guns  that  great  distance  through  the  woods, 
and  part  of  the  way  over  mere  wood  roods,  wen*  so 

S*cat  that  his  proposition  was  unfavorably  received. 

lit,  after  an  interview  with  the  enthusiastic  young 
officer.  Washington,  who  readily  formed  an  esti- 
mate of  the  man,  gave  his  consent,  and  Knox  set 
out  in  November  on  his  hazardous  enterprise.  He 
started  on  this  month  so  as  to  lie  ready  to  move 
when  snow  covered  the  ground,  as  it  was  only  then 
that  heavy  guns  could  be  transported  down  the 
lakes  and  across  the  state.  Setting  out  on  horse- 
back with  a squad  of  men,  he  reached  Lake  Chain- 
plain,  where  ice  had  formed,  and  by  extraordinary 
efforts  was  able  to  return  in  Decern l»er.  He  had 
gathered  together  4*2  sleds,  on  which  ho  loaded 
18  brass  and  26  iron  cannon,  8 brass  and  6 iron 
mortars,  2 iron  howitzers,  2.800  pounds  of  lead,  and 
a barrel  of  (lints — 53  guns  in  all.  The  long  pro- 
cession moved  slowly,  but  at  last  it  reached  Boston, 
and  as  it  passed  into  the  American  lines  it  was  re- 
ceived with  shouts  by  the  troops.  Knox  was 
warmly  complimented  by  Washington,  and  con- 
gress, as  a reward  for  his  services,  made  him 
brigadier-general  of  the  artillery.  The  addition  of 
55  cannon  was  a great  re-enforcement  in  those 
times,  and  Washington  at  once  began  preparations 
for  u bombardment  of  the  city,  but  circumstances 
caused  him  to  change  his  plans,  and  the  guns 
served  a better  purpose  not  long  afterward  on 
Dorchester  heights.  From  this  time  Knox  was 
the  constant  companion  of  Washington  throughout 
the  war  and  his  warm  personal  friend  and  coun- 
sellor. Before  the  battle  of  Trenton  he  was  sent 
by  the  general  to  cross  the  Delaware  and  march 
on  the  place.  This  he  did  Ik- fore  the  stream  became 
choked  with  ice.  Halting  where  Washington  with 
his  army  was  struggling  amid  the  floating  ice  and 
in  the  darkness,  he  stood  on  the  shore,  and  with 
his  voice  indicated  where  the  landing  should  Is- 
made.  He  then  pushed  his  guns  on  through  the 
blinding  snow-storm,  and  they  were  soon  thur  * 
ing  by  the  camp  of  the  astonished  I lessor 


brought  his  young  and  beautiful  wife  to  Valley 
Forge  to  cheer  the  encampment,  and  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Monmouth,  in  the  following  summer,  did 


good  service.  Though  for  so  young  and  un- 
trained an  officer  he  handled  his  guns  with  great 
skill  and  effect,  vet  once  he  made  a serious  mi-take 
in  judgment.  In  the  surprise  and  flight  of  the 
British  at  Germantown  about  200  of  the  enemy 
threw  themselves  into  the  Chew  farm-house.  As 
he  came  up  to  it  he  halted  and  liegan  to  unlimher 
his  guns.  Gen.  Arteinas  Ward,  seeing  him  halt, 
inquired  his  motive,  and  Knox  replied,  “It  is  a 
rule  in  war  never  to  leave  a fort  in  your  rwir.*1 
They  sent  off  for  Gen.  Thomas  Conway  to  decide 
the  matter,  but  he  could  not  be  found.  Knox  held 
to  his  opinion,  and  the  favorable  moment  was  lost. 


He  fought  gallantly  at  Brandywine  and  James- 
town, and  when  the  army  was  besieging  Yorktown 
he  visited  with  Washington  the  flag-ship  of  De 


companied  the  commander-in-chief.  In  the  siege 
of  tnis  place  his  artillery  practice  held  its  own 


Gra*se.  being  the  only  American  officer  that  ac- 
tne  < 

Slaco  his 

at  of  the  accomplished  artillerists  of 
France.  Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis, congress,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Wash- 
ington, made  him  major-general,  and  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  settle  the 
terms  of  peace  with  Great  Britain.  He  was  after- 
ward quartered  in  New  Windsor.  N.  Y.,  near  Gen. 
Washington,  the  families  of  the  two  generals 
living  on  the  most  familiar  terms.  Knox  accom- 
panied Washington  to  the  “Old  Temple.”  where 
the  latter  delivered  his  reply  to  the  famous  New- 
burg  letters.  When  it  was  finished,  as  soon  a* 
Washington  had  disappeared  through  the  door, 
Knox  rose  and  moved  a resolution  of  thanks  to 
him. declaring  that  the  army  “ returned  his  affection 
with  all  the  strength  of  which  the  human  heart  is 
capable.”  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati,  anil  for  years  its  chief  secretary. 
He  was  deputed  to  receive  the  surrender  of  New 
York.  When  Washington  bade  farewell  to  his  offi- 
cers in  Fraunco’s  tavern.  New  York,  Knox  was  the 
first  to  advance  and  receive  his  embrace,  and  wept 
on  his  neck.  In  1785  he  was  appointed  by  congress 
to  succeed  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln  as  sccretarr  of 
war,  and  he  held  the  office  for  eleven  years.  The 
navy  department  was  afterward  attached  to  it,  yet 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  both  with  marked 
ability.  The  meagre  salary  ho  received  not  being 
sufficient  to  support  his  family,  he  resigned  and 
removed  to  Maine,  where  his  wife  owned  a tract 
of  land.  But  he  did  not  wholly  retire  from  public 
life,  and  was  frequently  elected  both  to  the  legisla- 
ture and  council  of  the  state.  In  1798.  when  war 
seemed  probable  with  France,  he  was  called  to  take 
his  place  in  the  army.  But  the  threatened  danger 
passing  by,  he  returned  to  Thomaston.  Maine. 
Ilis  death  was  caused  by  his  accidentally  swallow- 
ing a chicken-bone,  which  caused  internal  inflamma- 
tion. Knox  was  amiable,  upright,  and  pure  in  hb 
private  life,  and  though  ardent,  impulsive,  and  en- 
thusiastic,  he  was  vet  sound  in  judgment  and  cool 
in  action.  See  “ Life  and  Correspondence  of  Henry 
Knox.”  by  Francis  S.  Drake  (Boston.  1874k—  Hb 
wife,  Lucy,  b.  in  Boston.  Mass.,  about  1754;  d.  in 
Thomaston.  Me.,  in  1824,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
secretary  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  who#* 
name  was  Flucker.  She  was  considered  the  belle 
of  Massachusetts,  and  when  she  betrayed  an  at- 
tachment for  a poor  tradesman,  who  was  moreover 
a Whig  and  an  officer  in  the  provincial  militia, 
her  parents  wen*  greatly  incensed,  and  her  father 
told  her  that  she  must  choose  between  ber  family 
'1  her  lover.  The  familv  left  the  country  sooc 
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after  the  «battle  of  Lexington.  The  lovers  had 
already  been  joined  in  wedlock.  They  escaped  to- 
gether from  Boston  when  it  was  occupied  by  the 
British,  and  Mrs.  Knox  followed  her  husband 
through  all  the  campaigns.  Her  spirit  and  gayety 
encouraged  the  soldiers  to  endure  hardships  that 
they  saw  her  bear  with  patience.  Not  only  her 
husband,  but  Gen.  Washington,  relied  on  her  Judg- 
ment in  affairs  of  moment,  while  in  social  and 
ceremonial  matters  she  was  the  arbiter  in  the  army, 
and  afterward  the  chief  adviser  of  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  She  grew 
corpulent,  like  her  husband,  but  her  activity  never 
abated,  and  her  conversational  talents  and  power 
of  management  gave  her  great  influence  in  social 
and  political  circles.  After  her  husband  had  re- 
tirwl  to  private  life  Madame  Knox,  as  she  was 
usually  called,  continued  to  exercise  a lavish  hos- 
pitality, frequently  entertaining  a hundred  guests 
in  their  mansion,  which  was  built  near  the  head  of 
St.  George’s  river  on  an  estate  skirting  Penobscot 
bay  that  she  inherited  from  her  maternal  grand- 
father. Gen.  Samuel  Waldo. 

KNOX,  Hugh,  clergyman,  b.  in  Ireland  about 
1733;  d.  in  Santa  Crux,  W.  I„  in  October,  1790. 
He  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1751,  and  found 
employment  as  assistant  teacher  under  the  ltev. 
John  Itodgers  at  Middletown,  Del.  He  fell  in 
with  frivolous  companions,  and  on  one  occasion 
entertained  them  with  an  imitation  of  Dr.  Rod- 
gers's preaching.  Overcome  with  remorse  for  this 
act  of  irreverence,  he  went  to  Princeton  and  applied 
for  admission  to  the  college,  with  the  intention  of 
devoting  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.  He 
was  graduated  in  1754.  and,  after  studying  theology 
a year  longer,  was  ordained,  and  went  to  Saba 
in  the  West  Indies  as  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  church  on  that  island.  In  1772  he  resigned 
his  charge  in  order  to  become  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterians who  hud  settled  on  the  Danish  island  of 
Santa  Cruz.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  placed  un- 
der. Mr.  Knox’s  instruction  in  boyhood,  ami 
remained  his  life-long  friend.  He  received  the 
degree  of  1).  I).  from  Glasgow  university,  and  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  sermons  (Glasgow,  1772). 

KNOX,  Jamea,  pioneer  hunter.  He  was  a 
resident  of  western  \ irginia,  and  in  1709  was  the 
leader  of  forty-two  men  from  southwest  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  who  met  at  Reedy  creek  in 
June  and  crossed  through  Cumberland  gap  west- 
ward for  the  purpose  of  hunting  and  trapping. 
Each  had  one  or  more  horses,  with  arms  ami  camp 
equipage.  Fording  the  sonth  fork  of  Cumberland 
river,  they  halted  at  what  is  since  known  as  Price’s 
meadow,  near  a flowing  spring,  six  miles  from 
Monticello,  Wayne  co.,  Ky..  and  there  made  a per- 
manent camp  for  their  supplies  and  skins,  for  de- 
posit every  nve  weeks.  They  hunted  during  the 
year  over  the  country  of  Upper  Green  and  Barren 
rivers,  and  found  much  of  it  open  prairie  covered 
with  high  grass.  In  October,  1 7<59.  Col.  Knox 
with  nine  men  sought  fresher  hunting-grounds 
northward.  They  met  a party  of  friendly  Cherokee 
Indians,  whose  leader.  Captain  Dick,  directed  them 
to  the  blue-grass  region  on  the  south  side  of 
Kentucky  river.  Following  this  direction,  they 
came  to  a stream  in  the  midst  of  this  fertile  region, 
and  found  game  so  abundant  that  they  gave  it 
the  name  of  Dick’s  river,  which  it  bears  to  the 
present  day.  Here  they  were  on  the  borders  of 
the  country  that  was  ranged  overby  Daniel  Boone 
and  his  companions  for  the  same  two  years,  yet 
neither  party  knew  of  the  other's  presence  in  the 
wilderness.  In  1774  Knox  let!  his  men  100  miles 
farther  west,  and  built  a camp  and  station  for 


skins  on  a site  nine  miles  east  of  Greensburg,  on 
Green  river,  where  they  slew  many  thousands  of 
liears,  panthers,  otters,  beavers,  deer,  and  other 
game.  After  over  three  years’  absence,  most  of 
the  |»artv  returned  home,  and  were  named  and 
known  afterward  as  the  “ long  hunters,”  from  their 
prolonged  absence.  Drake’s  jiotid  and  lick,  Bled- 
soe's lick,  and  Manseo’s  lick,  were  discovered  and 
marked  on  this  exiteditiou,  and  each  named  after 
the  finder.  Col.  Knox  returned  to  Kentucky  in 
1775  and  settled.  For  years  afterward  he  figured 
in  the  civil  and  military  events  of  the  state,  and 
in  1795-1800  was  state  senator  for  Lincoln  county. 

KNOX,  John,  clergyman,  b.  near  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  17  June.  1790;  d.  in  New  York  city,  N Jan., 
1858.  He  was  graduated  at.  Dickinson  college  in 
1811,  studied  theology  under  Dr.  John  M.  Mason, 
was  licensed  by  the  Associate  Reformed  presbytery 
of  Philadelphia  in  1815,  and  became  pastor  of  the 
Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  church  in  New  York 
city  in  1810.  For  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his 
life  he  was  the  senior  jwistor.  lie  published  oc- 
casional sermons  and  tracts.  See  his  44  Memorial,” 
by  Thomas  De  Witt  and  others  (New  York.  1858). 

KNOX,  John  J.,  merchant,  b.  in  Canajoharie, 
N.  Y.,  18  March,  1791 ; d.  in  Knoxboro,  N.  Y.,  81 
Jan.,  1870.  He  settled  at  Augusta,  Oneida  eo., 
N.  Y.,  in  1811,  and  the  village  which  was  his  resi- 
dence was  subsequently  mimed  for  him  Km>xl»oro. 
He  was  the  principal  contractor  in  1837  fora  sec- 
tion of  the  Eric  canal  at  Little  Falls,  and  in  1839 
was  chosen  president  of  the  bank  of  Vernon,  and 
served  for  twenty-four  years.  Gov.  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton appointed  him  brigadier-general  of  militia  in 
1826.  Gen.  Knox  was  a presidential  elector  on  the 
Harrison  ticket  in  1840  and  on  the  Lincoln  ticket 
in  1860.  For  forty-seven  years  he  was  a member 
of  the  hoard  of  trustees  of  Hamilton  college,  and 
for  thirty  years  its  chairman. — His  brother,  James, 
lawyer,  b.  in  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  4 July,  1807:  d. 
in  Knoxville,  111..  8 Oct.,  1870.  was  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1839,  studied  law  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  liar  in  1833.  In  1830  he  removed 
to  Knoxville,  111.,  and  engaged  in  commercial  and 
agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  a member  of  the 
State  constitutional  convention  in  1847.  and  a rep- 
resentative in  congress  from  5 Dec..  1853,  till  3 
March,  1857.  He  gave  $50,000  to  Hamilton  col- 
lege, in  part  for  an  additional  endowment  of  the 
professorship  of  imlitical  economy,  and  in  part  for 
a hall  of  natural  history,  and  a like  sum  to  Yale  col- 
lege.— John  J.’s  son.  John  Jay,  comptroller  of  the 
currency,  b.  in  Knoxboro,  N.  Y..  19  March,  1828, 
was  graduated  nt  Hamilton  in  1849.  and  trained 
to  business  in  the  bank  of  Vernon.  From  1857  to 
1802  he  was  a private  banker  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
In  January,  1862,  he  contributed  a pajH*r  to 
“Hunt’s  Merchant's  Magazine,”  in  which  he  ad- 
vocated the  establishment  of  a national  banking 
system,  with  circulation  guaranteed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Secretary  Chase’s  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  its  author,  who  was  given  an  appoint- 
ment under  the  government  in  the  same  year,  and 
did  important  work  in  San  Francisco  and  New 
Orleans.  In  1863  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
mint  and  coinage  correspondence  of  the  treasury 
department  at  Washington,  was  appointed  dcquity 
comptroller  of  the  currency  on  10  Oct..  180f.  by 
Secretary  McCulloch,  and  advanced  to  the  cornp- 
trollersh’ip  on  24  April,  1872,  by  President  Grant, 
nis  report  on  the  mint  service,  containing  a codifi- 
cation of  the  coinage  laws  with  amendments,  was 
printed  by  order  of  congress  in  1870.  The  bill 
which  he  prepared  was  passed,  with  a few  modifi- 
cations, under  the  title  of  “ The  Coinage  Act  of 
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1873,”  and  an  amendment  to  the  hill,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  services,  made  the  comptroller  of  the 
currency  a member  of  the  assay  commission.  The 
bill  provided  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  coinage 
of  tne  silver  dollar  and  the  accompanying  report 
gave  reasons  therefor.  He  was  continued  in  the 
office  of  comptroller  by  President  Hayes  in  1877, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  arrangements  for  I 
making  the  assistant  treasurer  a member  of  the  1 
New  York  clearing-house,  ami  for  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments  on  1 Jan.,  1879,  and  in  the 
negotiations  with  bankers  relative  to  the  plan  for 
the  issue  of  3$  ja»r  cent,  bonds  in  1882.  He  was 
again  appointed  comptroller  by  President  Arthur, 
but  resigned  in  1884,  and  became  president  of 
the  National  Iwnk  of  the  republic  in  New  York 
city.  His  twelve  annual  reports  constitute  a stand- 
ard authority  on  financial  questions  that  have 
arisen  out  of  the  civil  war.  He  has  delivered  ad- 
dresses before  the  American  bankers’  association 
and  similar  bodies,  lectured  to  the  students  of 
Johns  Hopkins  university,  contributed  articles  on 
financial  subjects  to  cyclopedias,  published  a 
monograph  on  “ United  Elates  Notes,  or  a History 
of  the  Various  Issues  of  Paper  Money  bv  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States”  (New  York,  1884; 
revised  ed.,  1887),  and  collected  material  for  a his- 
tory of  banking  in  the  United  States. — John  J.’s 
grandson.  George  William,  missionary,  l>.  in 
Koine,  N.  Y.  11  Aug.,  1853,  was  graduated  at  Ham- 
ilton in  1874,  and  at  Auburn  seminary  in  1877. 
Immediately  after  completing  his  theological  stud- 
ies he  sailed  for  Japan,  ami  engaged  in  missionary 
work.  He  became  professor  of  homiletics  in  the 
Union  theological  seminary  of  Tokio.  and  in  1880 
professor  of  ethics  in  tin?  Imperial  university  of 
Japan.  He  has  published  in  the  Japanese  language 
“ A Brief  System  of  Theology,”  “ ( Jutlines  of  Homi- 
letics ” (Tokio,  1884) ; “ Christ  the  Son  of  God,”  and 
“The  Basis  of  Ethics”  (1885);  and  in  English  a 
work  <>n  “The  Japanese  Systems  of  Ethics*”  (1888). 

KNOX,  Samuel  Richardson.  naval  officer,  b. 
in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  28  Aug.,  181 1 ; d.  in  Everett,  i 
Mass.,  20  Nov..  1883.  His  father  and  grandfather  i 
were  Boston  pilots.  After  a voyage  in  a merchant 
vessel  that  was  commanded  by  his  brother,  he  en- 
tered the  navy  as  a midshipman  on  1 April,  1828, 
served  in  the  Mediterranean  am)  Pacific  fleets,  ami 
was  on  furlough  and  engaged  in  exploring  the 
northwest  coast  of  North  America  from  November, 
1833,  till  March.  1837.  In  1837-’8  he  accompa-  , 
nied  Lieut.  Charles  Wilkes  in  surveys  of  Savannah 
and  May  rivers  and  George’s  bank  and  shoals.  | 
commanding  the  schooner  “Iladassah.”  He  served 
in  l838-’42  on  the  Wilkes  exploring  expedition, 
as  commander  of  the  “ Flying  Fish.”  His  schoon- 
er approached  nearer  to  the  south  pole  than  anv 
other  vessel  in  the  squadron.  Knox's  highland, 
in  latitude  70°  14  S.,  was  named  in  his  honor. 
He  was  promoted  lieutenant  on  1 Sept.,  1841.  and 
during  the  Mexican  war  commanded  a landing-  ! 
party  of  marines  and  sailors  at  the  capture  of  the  I 
castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  Vera  Crux,  led  a shore-  i 
party  at  the  assault  on  Tuspan.and  afterward  com-  1 
manded  the “ Flirt  ” and  the  “ Wasp.”  In  1849-52  | 
he  surveyed  the  coasts  of  California  and  Oregon. 
He  was  retired  on  13  Sept.,  1855,  but  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war  was  engaged  in  blockad- 
ing service  off  Galveston,  Texas,  where  he  had  a ! 
skirmish  with  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  at  Kara-  j 
taria  and  the  mouth  or  the  Mississippi,  chasing  I 
two  armed  steamers  up  that  river.  He  was  made  a ! 
captain  on  the  retired  list  on  4 April,  1807. 

KNOX,  Thomas  Wallace,  traveller,  b.  in  Pem- 
broke, N.  11.,  28  June,  1835.  He  was  educated  at  t 


the  academies  in  Pembroke  and  Pittsfield.  N.  II., 
became  a. teao her,  and  established  an  academy  in 
Kingston,  N.  II.  In  1860  he  went  to  Colorado  to 
seek  gold,  and  there  became  a reporter,  ami  after 
ward  city  editor  of  the  Denver  “ Daily  News,” 
and  correspondent  for  various  eastern  newspa- 
pers. He  went  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war  to  the  southwest,  and  served  as  a volunteer 
aid  in  two  campaigns.  He  sent  letters  to  the 
New  York  “Herald,”  and,  after  receiving  a wound 
in  a skirmish  in  Missouri,  went  to  New  York  to 
become  a journalist  and  general  writer.  His  let- 
ters from  the  seat  of  war  were  republished  under 
the  title  of  “Camp-Fire  and  Cotton-Field”  (New 
York,  1885).  In  1866  he  went  on  a journey  around 
the  world  as  a newspaper  correspondent.  In  Si- 
beria, where  he  accompanied  an  expedition  that 
was  sent  out  by  an  American  company  to  build  a 
telegraph-line,  he  travelled  3.000  miles  in  sledges 
and  1,400  miles  in  wagons.  The  narrative  of  his 
journey  was  republished  under  the  title  of  “Over- 
land through  Asia"  (Hartford,  1870).  He  went  to 
Ireland  in  1875,  and  telegraphed  the  score  of  the  in- 
ternational rifle-match  at  Dollvrnount  by  means  of 
a device  of  his  invention,  indicating,  by  the  use  of 
Morse  signals,  the  spot  in  which  each  ball  struck 
the  target.  This  he  developed  into  a system  of 
topographical  telegraphy,  which  he  sold  to  the 
U.  S.  government  for  the  trails  mission  of  weather- 
maps.  In  May,  1877,  he  set  out  on  a second  voy- 
age around  the  world,  arriving  at  Paris  in  time 
to  serve  as  a member  of  the  international  jury  at 
the  Paris  universal  exposition  of  1878.  Besides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of  “ Un- 
derground Life”  (Hartford,  1873);  “Backsheesh” 
(1875);  “The  Boy  Travellers  in  China  and  Japan” 
(New  York,  1879);  followed  bv  a similar  volume  on 
“ Siam  and  Java,"  for  which  the  king  of  Siam  con- 
ferred on  him  the  order  of  the  white  elephant 
(1880);  “How  to  Travel”  (1880);  “The  5 oung 
Nimrods  in  North  America,”  “The  Boy  Travellers 
in  Cevlon  and  India,"  and  “ Pocket-Guide  forpi- 
ropo*  (1881);  “The  Young  Nimrods  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,”  “The  Boy  Travellers  in  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land,”  and  “ Pocket-Guide  around 
the  World  ”(1882);  “ The  Boy  Travellers  in  Africa0 
(1883);  “The  Voyage  of  the  * Vivian  ’ to  the  North 
Pole  ” (1884);  “ Lives  of  Blaine  and  I»gan  ” (Hart- 
ford, 1884);  “ Marco  Polo  for  Boys  and  Girls"  and 
“The  Boy  Travellers  in  South*  America”  (New 
York,  1885);  “Robert  Fulton  and  Steam  Naviga- 
tion” (1886);  “Life  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher” 

( 1 1 art  ford,  1887) ; “ Decisive  Bat  tics  since  Waterloo” 
(New  York.  1887);  “Dog  Stories  and  Dog  Lire”; 
and  “The  Boy  Travellers  on  the  Congo  (1887). 

KNOX.  William,  British  politician,  b.  in  Ire- 
land in  1732;  d.  in  Ealing,  England,  25  Aug.,  1810. 
He  accompanied  Gov.  Ilenry  Ellis  to  Georgia  a* 
provost -marshal  in  1756,  and  returned  to  England 
in  1761.  After  the  close  of  the  French  war  1m? 
sent  a memorial  to  Lord  Bute  rccotnrnendiug  the 
creation  of  a colonial  aristocracy,  and  representa- 
tion of  the  eolonies  in  the  British  parliament.  Soon 
afterward  he  was  appointed  agent  in  Great  Britain 
for  Georgia  and  East  Florida;  but  his  com  mission 
was  withdrawn  in  1765  in  consequence  of  his  pub- 
lishing two  pamphlets  in  defence  of  the  stamp-act, 
which  he  considered  a mode  of  taxation  least  likely 
to  meet  with  objection  in  America.  One  of  them 
was  entitled  “ A Letter  toa  Member  of  Parliament,” 
the  other  “The  Claims  of  the  Colonies  to  an  Ex- 
emption from  Internal  Taxes.”  In  1768  he  pub- 
lished his  principal  political  work,  “ The  Present 
State  of  the  Nation.”  The  views  of  colonial  policy 
that  he  expressed  in  this  book  were  controverted 
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by  Edmund  Burke,  whose  reply  elicited  a new 
pamphlet  from  Knox  in  1760.  The  same  year 
ne  published  **  The  Controversy  between  Greet 
Britain  and  her  Colonies  Reviewed.”  In  1770 
he  was  made  under-secretary  of  state  for  Ameri- 
can affairs.  He  published  a pamphlet  in  defence 
of  the  Quebec  act  in  1774,  and  soon  afterward 
drew  up  a project  for  the  permanent  union  of  the 
oolonies  and  settlement  with  them.  Lord  North’s 
conciliatory  proposition  of  1776  was  probably  based 
on  this  report..  In  1780  he  suggested  the  creation 
of  a separate  loyalist  colony  in  the  part  of  Maine 
that  lies  east  of  Penobscot  river,  with  Thomas 
Oliver  for  governor  and  Daniel  Leonard  for  chief 
justice.  The  king  and  ministers  were  in  favor  of 
this  project,  but  it  was  abandoned  because  the  at- 
torney-general held  that  the  district  was  a part  of 
Massachusetts.  Knox  continued  under-secretary 
for  America  until  the  post  was  abolished  at  the 
close  of  the  war  of  independence.  He  was  still 
consulted  after  that  with  regard  to  the  remaining 
colonies,  and  in  July,  1783,  drafted  an  order  in 
council  excluding  American  shipping  from  the 
West  Indies.  At  his  suggestion  tne  province  of 
New  Brunswick  was  created  in  1784,  and  lands 
were  granted  to  the  expelled  loyalists  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York.  After  the  death  of  Sir  Juracs 
Wright  he  was  attorney  for  the  loyalists  of  Georgia, 
to  press  their  claims  on  the  British  government 
for  comfiensation  on  account  of  losses  of  property 
through  the  war.  He  secured  a pension  for  him- 
self and  for  his  wife  as  American  sufferers.  He 
also  published  a valuable  collection  of  “ Extra- 
Official  State  Papers”  (1789). 

KNYPHAUSEN,  Baron  Wilhelm  von,  soldier, 
b.  in  LQtzberg,  Germany,  4 Nov.,  1716;  d.  in  Cas- 
ed, 7 Dec.,  18<X).  His  father  was  colonel  in  a Ger- 
man regiment  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Knyphausen  was  educated  in  Berlin,  entered  the 
Prussian  military  service  in  1734,  and  in  1775  be- 
came a general  officer  in  the  army  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  lie  came  to  this  country  a*  second  in  com- 
mand of  an  armv  of  12,000  so-called  “Hessians” 
under  Gen.  von  Hcister  ( a . t».).  With  6,000  soldiers 
he  set  sail  from  Bremen  lor  the  |>ort  of  New  York, 
and  on  18  Oct.  landed  at  Staten  island,  after  a 
passage  of  twenty  weeks.  In  1777  disagreements 
between  Gen.  Howe  and  Gen.  von  Ileister  caused 


the  latter's  recall,  and  gave  Knyphausen  the  entire  , 
command  of  the  German  auxiliaries.  He  served  i 
in  the  battles  of  Long  Island,  White  Plains,  Fort  | 
Washington,  Brandywine,  and  Monmouth.  For 
several  years  the  main  body  of  his  soldiery  occu- 
pied the  upper  part  of  Manhattan  island,  and  dur- 
ing the  temporary  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
in  1780,  he  was  in  command  of  the  city.  Bodily 
infirmity  ami  the  loss  of  an  eye  caused  his  retire- 
ment in  1782,  when  he  returned  to  Europe,  hav- 
ing. as  he  said,  achieved  neither  glory  nor  advance- 
ment, At  the  end  of  his  life  Knyphausen  became 
military  governor  of  Cassel.  He  was  a taciturn 
and  discreet  officer,  who  understood  the  temper 
of  his  troops,  and  rarely  entered  on  hazardous  ex- 
ploits. His  was  a hireling  army  of  recruit**  gath- 
ered from  work-houses,  aud  by  impressment,  and  | 
drilled  in  the  use  of  arms  on  shipboard.  As  he 
frequently  declared,  on  such  forces  a judicious  com- 
mander could  place  little  reliance;  they  dwindled 
less  by  death  than  by  desertion. 

KOEHLER,  Alexander  Daniel  (kuh-ler),  Ger- 
man botanist,  b.  in  Altenkirchen,  Rfigcn  island, 
18  April.  1762:  d.  in  Langenbramlen,  Wfirtemberg, 

6 Dec,,  1828.  He  inherited  from  his  father  an  in- 
dependent fortune,  and  occupied  himself  with  bo- 
tanical studies.  A letter  from  Alexander  von  , 


Humboldt,  then  in  America,  determined  him  to 
make  that  country  the  field  of  his  studies  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  he  went  in  1801  to  Santa  F£  de 
BogotA,  and  was  for  seven  years  a eollaWator  of 
Jose  Mutis,  the  Spanish  botanist.  On  his  sugges- 
tion, Mutis  established  in  1801  an  astronomical  ob- 
servatory in  Santa  Fe.  and  Koehler  provided  it 
with  valuable  instruments.  After  the  death  of 
Mutis  in  1808,  he  resolved  to  finish  part  of  the  lat- 
ter’s work,  and,  going  to  Brazil,  made  a thorough 
study  of  the  palm-trees  of  that  country.  The  civil 
wars  that  desolated  the  northern  part  of  South 
America  at  that  time  put  n stop  to  his  explora- 
tions. and.  passing  to  Peru,  he  visited  that  coun- 
try, studying  also  the  political  institutions  of  Chili 
before  returning  in  1816.  He  devoted  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  to  the  publication  of  the  materials 
he  had  collected  during  his  travels,  and  read  sev- 
eral papers  before  the  academies  of  sciences  of 
Munich  and  Berlin,  of  which  he  was  a correspond- 
ing member,  lie  kept  up  also  a correspondence 
with  Humboldt,  and  furnished  him  with  notes 
and  information  which  the  explorer  utilized  in  the 
revised  edition  of  his  travels  through  America. 
Among  his  works  are  “ Reiso  nach  Brasilien” 
(Stuttgart,  1817):  “ Wanderungen  in  Peru  und 
Chile”  (2  vols.,  1818);  “ Karto  von  dem  pana- 
mischen  Isthmus  ” (Munich.  1821);  “Flora  Brasi- 
liensis”  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1821-’3):  “Flora  Vene- 
zuliensis”  (4  vols..  1822);  “Studicn  fiber  den  <»f- 
fentlichen  Unterricht  in  Chile  ” (Stuttgart,  1823); 
“ Reisen  (lurch  Nordwest-  Venezuela  ” (Leipsic, 

1824) ;  “Genera  et  species  pal marum ” (Stuttgart, 

1825)  ; “Scrtuin  Peruanurn”  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1826); 
“ Institutiones  liotanic®”  (Stuttgart.,  1827);  and 
“Conspectus  jHilygaloruin  flora?  Brasilicu?  mcri- 
dionalis”  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1827). 

KOEHLER,  John  Daniel,  Moravian  bishop,  b. 
near  Stendal,  Germany,  28  Aug.,  1737;  <1.  in  Neu- 
dietendorf,  Germany,  28  Jun.,  1805.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Halle.  In  1783  he 
caine  to  the  United  States  and  took  charge  of  the 
church  at  Salem,  N.  and  on  9 Mav,  1700,  he 
was  consecrated  to  the  episcopate  and  became  the 
presiding  bishop  of  the  southern  district.  After 
filling  this  office  for  eleven  yeurs  he  went  to  Europe 
in  order  to  attend  the  general  synod  of  the  Mora- 
vian church,  and  on  the  adjournment  of  that  body 
he  did  not  return  to  the  United  States,  but  spent 
his  remaining  years  in  Germany. 

KOEHLER,  Robert,  {winter,  b.  in  Hamburg, 
Germany.  28  Nov.,  1850.  He  was  brought  to  the 
United  States  in  1854,  educated  in  Milwaukee, 
VVis.,  and  apprenticed  to  a lit  hograplier  in  1866.  He 
exercised  that  trade  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  in  New 
York  city,  where  he  studied  drawing  in  the  night 
classes  of  the  National  academy  of  design.  In 
1873  he  went  to  Europe  to  study  with  means  fur- 
nished by  George  Eh  ret,  of  New  York,  whose*  at- 
tention had  been  drawn  to  the  young  artists’s 
ambition  and  capabilities.  He  was  a pupil  in  the 
Munich  art.  academv,  under  Ludwig  Loefftz  and 
Franz  Defregger.  lie  began  to  exhibit  in  the  Na- 
tional academy,  Now  York,  in  1877.  In  1885  ho 
took  charge  of  a private  school  of  art  in  that.  city. 
He  organized  the  American  department  of  the  In- 
ternational art.  exhibition  at  Munich  in  1883,  and 
was  appointed  bv  the  Bavarian  authorit  ies  to  act  in 
the  same  capacity  in  the  exhibition  of  1888.  His 
works,  which  have  been  few,  manifest  study  and 
care,  and  in  technique  and  treatment  nro  good  ex- 
amples of  the  Munich  school.  The  principal  ones 
are  “Holy-dav  Occupation”  (18*1);  “ Iler  Only 
Support”  (1882);  “The  Socialist,”  a German  agi- 
tator delivering  a harangue  (1883);  and  “The 
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Strike.”  a large  composition  which  attracted  atten- 
tion on  the  walls  of  the  National  academy  in  1886. 

KOEHLER,  Sylvester  Rosa,  author,  bw  in 
Lei psic,  Germany,  11  Feb.,  1837.  His  grandfather 
was  a musician  and  composer  of  note,  and  his  fa- 
ther an  artist.  Mr.  Koehler  came  to  this  country 
in  1849.  after  he  had  received  the  rudiments  of  a 
classical  education.  His  present  home  is  in  Rox- 
bury.  Mass.  He  edited  the  **  American  Art  Re- 
view ” while  it  existed,  and  has  contributed  largely 
on  art  to  periodicals  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
He  has  published  translations  of  Von  Betzold’s 
“Theory  of  Color,”  edited  bv  Prof.  Edward  C. 
Pickering  (Boston.  187<J),  and  l«alnnne*s  “Treatise 
on  Etching,”  with  notes  (1880),  and  is  the  author 
of  “Art  Education  and  Art  Patronage  in  the 
United  States”  (1883),  and  “Etching,  an  Outline 
of  its  Technical  Pro<**«es  and  its  History,  with 
Some  Remarks  on  Collections  and  Collecting  ” 
(New  York.  1885).  Mr.  Koehler  wrote  the  text  For 
“Original  Etchings  by  American  Artists”  (1883) 
for  “Twenty  Original  American  Etchings”  (1884) 
and  for  “American  Art”  (in  press,  1887).  He  also 
edited  the  “ United  States  Art  Directory  and 
Year  Book”  for  1882  ami  1884,  and  is  now  (1887) 
engaged  on  a history  of  color-painting. 

KOENIG.  George  Augustus,  chemist,  b.  in 
Willstedt,  Baden,  Germany,  about  1845.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Garlsruhe  polytechnic  school  in 
180ii  as  a mechanical  engineer,  and  then  studied 
the  natural  sciences,  es|K*cialIy  geology  and  min- 
cralogy,  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and 
Berlin,  receiving  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the 
former  in  18(17.  Subsequently  he  spent,  a year 
at  Freiberg,  Saxony,  where  he  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  the  practice  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  and 
in  October,  1808,  he  came  to  the  United  States. 
At  first  he  was  engaged  in  industrial  chemistry, 
manufacturing  sodium  staunate  from  scrap  tin, 
but  in  1809  ho  became  chemist  to  the  Tacony 
chemical  works  in  Philadelphia,  for  which  corpora- 
tion he  examined  mining  property  in  Mexico,  nota- 
bly in  the  Botapclas  district  oi1  Chihuahua.  In 
1874  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  chem- 
istry ami  mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, becoming  acting  professor  of  geology  and 
mining  in  1879,  and  professor  of  mineralogy  and 
metallurgy  in  1880.  His  scientific  work  includes 
the  invention  of  chroinometry  or  the  application 
of  complementary  colors  to  tfio  quantitative  csti-  , 
mat  ion  of  metals  that  are  dissolved  in  known 
quantities  of  glass  fluxes,  the  description  of  four 
new  species  of  minerals,  and  the  re-examination 
and  more  perfect  determination  of  numerous  other 
species,  ami  the  development  of  a method  for  free- 
ing the  silver  from  low-grade  ores  by  the  combined 
action  of  chlorine,  a concentrated  solution  of  salt 
and  steam  pressure,  for  which  a patent  was  issued 
in  1880,  but  which  failed  of  commercial  success. 
He  is  a member  of  scientific  societies,  and  was  one 
of  the  Sovbert  commission  appointed  bv  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  to  investigate  spiritualism. 
Dr.  Koenig’s  investigations  have  been  published  in 
the  “ Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,”  in  the  “Journal”  of  the  Philadelphia 
academy  of  natural  sciences,  of  which  societies  he 
is  n member,  and  in  other  chemical  journals  at 
home  ami  abroad. 

KOENIG.  Juan  Ramon  (kuh'-  nig).  South 
American  scientist,  b.  in  Malines,  Flanders,  in 
1623;  d.  in  Lima,  Pent,  19  July,  1709.  He  was  a 
priest,  and  came  to  Peru  in  1655,  in  the  suite  of 
the  viceroy,  the  Count  of  Alba  de  A list e,  who  ap- 
pointed him  chaplain  of  the  hospital  of  Espiritu 
Santo.  Koenig  taught  various  branches  at  the 


j college  of  San  Marcos,  especially  cosmography.  Bv 
1 royal  order  he  visited  in  1672  the  principal  places 
of  Peru  to  take  observations  of  their  latitude  and 
longitude,  for  which  purpose  he  had  to  construct 
for  himself  several  mathematical  instrument*  that 
were  not  to  Ik?  obtained  in  Peru.  In  1677  he  was 
appointed  successor  of  Francisco  Ijozauq  in  the 
chair  of  mathematics,  ami  was  also  appointed  royal 
cosmogrepher.  In  1781  he  engraved  with  his  own 
| hands  a map  of  Peru  on  a silver  plate,  which  was 
I highly  praised  by  the  French  geographer,  Louis 
Feuillet.  When  the  viceroy,  the  Duke  of  La  Pa- 
I lata,  resolved  in  1682  to  fortify  the  city  of  Lima, 

I Koenig,  together  with  Gen.  Venegas  Osorio, 
formed  the  plan  for  the  fortifications,  and  directed 
their  execution.  Koenig  wrote  “Problems  de  la 
duplicacidn  del  Cubo  ” (Madrid,  1678),  and  from 
1680  till  1708 published  in  Lima  daily  weather  ob- 
| serrations  under  the  title  of  “ Conociroiento  de  los 
tiempos.”  During  his  last  years  he  had  accumu- 
! luteo  much  material  for  a geography  of  Peru,  but. 
unfortunately,  after  his  death  a "friend  burned 
nearly  all  his  papers,  to  avoid  making  public  his 
private  matters,  and  thus  the  manuscript  was  lost 
KOEPPEN,  Adolphus  Louis  (kuh -pen),  edu- 
[ cator.  b.  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  14  Feb.,  18M; 
| d.  in  Athens,  Greece.  He  was  destined  for  a mili- 
tary career,  but  studied  law.  and  in  1825  entered 
the  royal  hoard  of  commerce.  In  1884,  during  * 
! visit  to  Greece,  he  was  Invited  by  King  Otho  to 
fill  the  professorship  of  history,  archaeologr,  and 
modern  languages  at  the  royal  military  college  of 
the  Euelpides,  which  was  then  situated  in  the 
island  of  ^Kgitiu.  He  was  obliged  to  retire  in 
1843,  in  consequence  of  a popular  demonstration 
against  the  German  system  of  government,  and  re- 
turned to  Denmark,  but  in  1846  came  to  the  United 
States  at  the  invitation  of  the  Historical  society  of 
Philadelphia,  before  which  he  delivered  a course 
! of  lectures  on  “Ancient  and  Modern  Athena  and 
! Attica.”  These  were  repeated  within  the  next  few 
years  in  an  enlarged  form  licfore  the  Lowell  insti- 
tute in  Boston,  the  Smithsonian  institution  tn 
Washington,  the  University  of  Virginia,  Brown 
university,  and  other  similar  bodies.  In  1850-1 
he  gave  lectures  on  the  political,  social,  and  liter- 
ary history  of  the  middle  ages.  About  the  same 
time  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  history,  es- 
thetics, and  modern  languages  in  Franklin  and 
Marshall  college,  Lancaster,  Pa.  He  published 
“The  World  in  the  Middle  Ages,” accompanied  by 
an  “ Historico-Geographical  Atlas  of  the  Middle 
Ages”  (2  vols,.  New  York,  1854). 

KOERNER,  Gustav,  jurist,  b.  in  Frankfort-on- 
the- Main,  German v,  20  Nov.,  1809.  He  was  gradu- 
ates! in  law  at  Heidelberg  in  1832,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1833,  and  studied  American  juris- 
prudence at  Transylvania  university  in  1834-’5, 
after  which  he  practised  his  profession  in  Belleville. 
111.,  where  he  now  (1887)  resides.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  in  1842-’3,  and  judge  of  the 
supreme  court,  of  Illinois  from  1845  till  1851. 
From  1853  till  1857  he  served  as  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  the  state.  He  was  instrumental  in  raising 
the  43d  Illinois  regiment  in  1861,  but,  before  its 
organization  was  completed,  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  volunteers  in  August,  1868.  and  assigned 
ns  aide  to  Gen.  Fremont,  upon  whose  removal  he 
was  assigned  to  Gen.  Henry  W.  Halleck's  staff,  but 
resigned  in  April,  1862,  owing  to  impaired  health. 
In  July,  1862,  he  was  appointed  U.  8.  minister  to 
Spain,  which  post  he  resigned  in  January,  1865.  He 
was  a member  for  the  state  at  large  of  the  Chicago 
conventions  that  nominated  Lincoln  in  I860  and 
Horace  Greeley  in  1872.  In  1867  he  was  appointed 
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president  of  the  board  of  trustees  that  organized 
the  Soldiers’  orphans’  home  at  Bloomington,  111., 
and  in  1870  became  president  of  the  first  board  of 
railroad  commissioners  of  Illinois.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  “Collections  of  the  Important  General 
Laws  of  Illinois,  with  Comments ” (in  German,  St. 
Louis,  1888);  “From  Spain”  (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  1866):  “Das  deutsehe  Element  in  den  Ver- 
einigten  Staaten.  1818-1848”  (Cincinnati,  1880  ; 2d 
ed..  New  York,  1885);  and  a number  of  pamphlets. 

KOHL,  John  George,  traveller,  b.  in  Bremen, 
Germany,  28  April,  1808;  d.  there,  28  Oct..  1878. 
He  studied  law  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg, 
Gottingen,  and  Munich,  and  after  spending  six 
years  as  a tutor  in  Courland,  visited  Russia.  Sub- 
sequently he  travelled  through  Europe  and  pub- 
lished numerous  works.  Having  collected  mate- 
rial relating  to  the  early  history  of  America,  he 
came  to  this  country  in  1854  and  remained  until 
1858,  when  he  returned  to  Bremen  and  became 
city  librarian  in  18(13.  He  prejmred  for  the  U.  S. 
government  a series  of  valuable  mans  of  America, 
and  published,  at  the  request  of  the  U.  S.  coast  sur- 
vey, the  “ History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast”  ami  the  “ History  ami  Investigation  of  the 
Gulf  Stream”  (Bremen,  18(18).  Those  of  his  pub- 
lications that  relate  to  this  country,  many  of  which 
have  lieen  translated  into  English,  are  "Travels  in 
Canada  ” (Stuttgart,  185(1);  “Travels  in  the  United 
States”  (New  York,  1857);  “History  of  the  Two 
Oldest  Charts  of  the  New  World  ” (Weimar,  1800); 
“History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Northeastern 
Coast  of  America ”(“  Maine  Historical  Collections,” 
Portland.  1800);  a series  of  lectures  entitled  “ His- 
tory of  the  Discovery  of  America”  (Dresden,  1801 ; 
English  translation,  1802);  and  “History  of  the 
Discovery  and  Voyage  through  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan ” (Berlin,  1&77).  He  also  published  a “ Lec- 
ture on  the  Plan  of  a Chartographical  Depot  for 
the  History  and  Geography  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent” (Smithsonian  reports,  Washington,  1856), 
and  a descriptive  catalogue  of  those  maps,  charts, 
and  surveys  relating  to  America  that  are  men- 
tioned in  v’oL  iii.  of  Hakluyt’s  “Voyages”  (1857). 

KOHLMANN,  Anthony,  clergyman,  b.  in  Kai- 
sersberg,  France,  13  July.  1771 ; d.  in  Rome,  Italy, 
in  April,  1838.  He  studied  the  classics  in  Colmar, 
France,  and  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Freiburg,  Switzerland,  where  he  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1706.  The  same  year  he  became 
a member  of  the  Society  of  the  sacred  heart  at 
Gogingen.  He  was  driven  from  Belgium  by  the 
French  revolutionists,  and  settled  Anally  at  Hagen- 
brunn,  Austria,  in  1797.  During  an  epidemic  in 
1799  he  devoted  himself  with  such  zeal  to  the  suf- 
ferers that  he  was  known  among  them  as  the 
“ Martyr  of  Charity.”  He  was  next  engaged  in  at- 
tending sick  soldiers  in  Italy,  was  president  "f  the 
College  of  Dillingen  in  Bavaria  and  of  a college  in 
Amsterdam, and  finally,  on  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Jesuit  order  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Arch- 
bishop Carroll,  came  to  the  United  States  «-  a 
member  of  that  society,  arriving  in  Baltimore.  3 
Nov.,  1806.  He  wasappointed  to  visit  the  Roman 
Catholic  congregations  of  Pennsylvania.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  other  duties,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  de- 
livering two  sermons  every  day— one  in  German 
and  one  in  English.  He  was  appointed  pastor  in 
New  York  in  1806,  and  founded  an  academy  for 
boys  called  the  New  Y'ork  literary  institution,  and 
another  for  girls  under  the  charge  of  the  Ursuline 
nuns.  He  was  present  in  1809  nt  the  death-bed  of 
Thomas  Paine,  and  has  left  an  imprest©  d©*  rip- 
tion  of  that  event.  During  his  ministry  in  New 
Y'ork  restitution  of  jen  goods  was  made  through 


’ his  instrumentality,  and  Father  Kohlmann  was 
cited  before  court  to  give  evidence  in  regard 
to  the  person  from  whom  he  had  rewived  the 
property.  This  he  refused  to  do  on  the  ground 
that  the  information  was  given  to  him  m con- 
fession. It  was  finally  detuned  that  a priest  was 
excused  from  answering  in  such  cases,  and  the 
principle  of  this  decision  was  afterward  emlxxlied 
m a statute.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  efforts 
that  the  cathedral  in  Mulberry  street,  the  second 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  city  of  New  Y’ork, 
was  completed.  4 May.  1815.  He  left  New  Y'ork 
the  same  year  to  take  charge  of  the  novitiate  of  the 
Jesuits  at  YVhitemarah,  Md.,  and  in  1817  he  l>e- 
came  superior  of  the  order  in  the  United  States. 
He  also  filled  the  post  of  rector  of  Georgetown  col- 
lege from  1818  till  1820.  In  1821  he  exchanged 
the  superiorship  of  the  mission  for  that  of  Wash- 
ington seminary,  over  which  he  presided  three 
veara  In  1824  he  was  summoned  to  Rome,  where 
he  taught  theology  for  five  years  in  the  Roman 
college.  He  held  several  high  official  positions, 
and  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  successive  popes  up  to 
his  death.  His  works  include  “ A True  Exposition 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  touching 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance”  (New  Y’ork,  1813); 
“ Centurial  Jubilee  to  be  celebrated  by  all  the 
Reformed  Churches  throughout  the  United  States” 
(1817);  “The  Blessed  Reformation;  Martin  Luther 
portrayed  by  Himself”  (Philadelphia,  1818);  and 
thirteen  pamphlets  on  Unitarianism  in  reply  to 
Jared  Sparks,  who  was  then  a minister  in  Balti- 
more, Md.  These  were  published  in  book-form 
as  “ Unitarianism  Philosophically  and  Theologi- 
cal Iv  Examined”  (2  vols.,  Washington.  1821). 

liOHNE,  Frederick,  philanthropist,  b.  in  Rhe- 
da,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  80  March,  1757;  d.  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  26  May,  1829.  He  emigrated  to 
this  country  in  1780.  and  obtained  a clerkship  in 
Charleston.  S.  C.  Subsequently  he  entered  into 
business,  and  retired  in  1807  with  a fortune.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Philadelphia 
and  Charleston.  He  bequeathed  nearly  $400,000 
to  various  societies  and  charities  connected  with 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  both  Pennsyl- 
vania and  South  Carolina,  and  directed  that  his 
residuary  estate  should  be  left  so  that  the  colored 
)>omilation  might  share  in  its  benefits. 

KOLLOCK.  Mary,  artist,  b.  in  Norfolk.  Va..  in 
1840.  She  studied  art  in  Philadelphia  for  three 
years  under  Robert  Wylie  in  the  Academy  of  fine 
alts,  and  subsequently  took  lessons  in  lahdscui>e 
from  John  B.  Bristol  and  others.  Afterward  sne 
spent  a year  in  Paris,  studied  at  the  Julien  school, 
and  sketched  in  the  north  of  Frame.  She  is  a 
memlier  of  the  Art  students'  league,  and  of  the 
Indies'  art  association,  New  Y’ork,  in  which  she  is 
now  (1887)  instructor  in  [minting.  Her  contribu- 
tions to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Nntional  academy 
of  design  include  " Morning  in  the  Mountains  "and 
“On  the  Road  to  Mt.  Marcy  ” (1877) ; “A  Novem- 
l«*r  Day”  and  an  “Evening  Walk”  (1878);  “A 
Gleam  of  Sunshine  ” (1882) ; “ On  Rondout  Creek  ” 
ami  “The  Old  Fiddler ” (1883);  “Under  the 
Beeches”  (1885);  “A  Glim|>s©  of  the  Catskills” 
(1886);  and  “Early  Morning  in  the  Mountains” 
(1887).  To  the  Centennial  exhibition  of  1870  she 
sent  “ Midsummer  in  the  Mountains.” 

KOLLOCK,  Shepard,  editor,  b.  in  Lewiston, 
Del.,  in  1750;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  28  July.  1839. 
Ho  was  commissioned  lieutenant  early  in  the  Revo- 
lution, And  took  part  in  the  lmttle  of  Trenton  and 
other  engagements.  In  1779  he  resigned  and  l»c- 
gan  a newspaper  entitled  the  “ New  Jersey  Journal  ” 
in  Chatham.  He  removed  his  press  to  "New  Y’ork 
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in  1783,  and  established  the  “ New  York  Gazet- 
teer.” and  in  1787  removed  to  Elizabethtown,  N.  J., 
and  revived  his  first  journal,  which  he  edited  for 
thirty-one  years,  lie  was  judge  of  common  pleas 
thirty-five  years  and  postmaster  of  Elizabethtown 
from  1820  till  1820. — ilis  son,  Henry,  clergyman, 
b.  in  New  Providence,  X.  J.,  14  Dec.,  1778;  d.  in 
Savannah,  Ua..  29  Dec.,  1819,  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1794,  and  was  tutor  there  from  1797 
till  1800,  at  the  same  time  studying  theology.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  on  7 May,  18(K),  and  in 
Decemlier  he  became  professor  of  divinity  in 
Princeton,  and  pastor  of  the  church  there.  From 
1800  till  his  death  he  was  pastor  of  the  indej>eiid- 
ent  Presbyterian  church  in  Savannuli,  Ga.  In 
1817  he  spent  eight  months  in  England  to  collect 
materials  for  a life  of  John  Calvin.  Dr.  James  W. 
Alexander,  in  his  memoir  of  Archibald  Alexander 
(New  York,  1854),  spoke  of  him  as  “ one  of  the  most 
ornate  yet  vehement  orators  whom  our  country 
has  produced.”  Harvard  gave  him  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  in  180(5.  His  sermons  were  published,  with 
a memoir,  by  his  brother  (4  vols..  Savannah,  1822). 
—Another  son,  Shepard  Koseiuszko,  clergyman, 
b.  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  29  June,  1795;  d.  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  7 April,  1865,  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1812,  studied  theology  with  Dr.  John 
McDowell  and  his  brother,  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1814,  and  ordained  in  1818  as  pastor  of  a Prcsby- 
teriun  church  in  Oxford,  N.  C.  He  was  soon  ap- 
pointed professor  of  rhetoric  and  logic  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  and  in  1825  called  to 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Norfolk,  Va„  where  he 
remained  ten  years.  He  then  returned  to  New 
Jersey,  and  was  for  t hree  years  agent  of  the  Board 
of  domestic  missions.  He  was  successively  pastor 
in  Burlington,  X.  J.,  and  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  till 
1800,  and  in  that  year  he  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  preached  to  the  benevolent  institutions  of 
the  city  until  1863.  Princeton  gave  him  the  de- 
gree of  1).  D.  in  1850.  He  contributed  to  the 
“ Princeton  Review,”  and  published  discourses  and 
**  Pastoral  Reminiscences,  translated  into  French 
and  issued  in  Paris  (New  York,  1849). 

KOLTES,  John  A.,  soldier,  b.  in  Rhenish 
Prussia  in  1823;  d.  near  Gainesville.  Va.,  30  Aug., 
1862.  He  came  to  this  country  in  184(5.  and  served 
throughout  the  Mexican  war  as  orderly  sergeant. 
After  its  close  he  became  an  officer  of  the  marine 
corps,  and  was  subsequently  employed  in  the  U.  S. 
mint  in  Philadelphia.  At  i In*  ojxming  of  the  civil 
war  he  raised  and  commanded  a regiment  of  Ger- 
mans. He  was  killed  at  tin*  battle  of  Gainesville, 
Va.  lie  had  boon  acting  brigadier-general  in  Gen. 
Adolph  Von  Steinwehr's  division  for  four  months, 
and  his  friends  who  had  secured  his  promotion  to 
this  rank  were  carrying  his  commission,  when  they 
met  his  body  as  it  was  borne  from  the  battle-field. 

KON  HI  A RON  K,  also  known  as  the  Rat.  chief 
of  the  Tionnontates  llurons.d.  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
2 Aug.,  1701.  He  was  considered  by  the  French 
of  Canada  the  bravest  and  ablest  Indian  they  had 
ever  met.  He  was  constantly  at  war  with  the 
French  until  1688,  when  Denonville,  the  governor, 
succeeded  inmakinga  treaty  with  him.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  treaty,  Kondiaronk  set  out  on  26  May, 
at  the  head  of  100  men,  from  Mackinaw  *o  utta«-k 
the  Iroquois.  Ho  took  Catarooov*  wMd, 
and  then  learned  that  the  French  yM 

with  the  Iroouois  tribes,  and 
governor  would  not  tolerate  a* 
part  of  the  Huron*.  Kondiaro 
this  change  of  affairs,  but  madi 
withdrew  from  the  fort,  pretei 
village.  He  had  learned,  how 


deputies  and  hostages  were  on  their  way  to  Mon- 
treal, and.  after  lying  in  wait  for  them  several  days 
at  Hungry  hav,  rushed  on  them  with  his  hand, 
killing  twenty  and  taking  the  rest  prisoners.  His 
intrigues  after  this  exploit  were  marked  by  clever 
diplomacy,  and  had  tlie  effect  of  involving  the 
French  and  the  Iroquois  in  war,  during  the  course 
of  which  he  baffled  all  Denonville’s  steps  for 
effecting  peace.  In  1689  he  arranged  a plan  with 
the  Iroquois  for  exterminating  the  Ottawa*,  the 
execution  of  which  was  prevented  at  the  last  mo- 
ment by  Nicolas  Pcrrot,  who  learned  of  the  plot 
from  an  Aniez  Indian.  In  1690  he  was  instru- 
mental in  prevailing  on  the  Ottawas  to  treat  with 
the  Iroquois  without  the  intervention  of  the 
French.  He  afterward  became  a firm  friend  of 
the  French,  and  did  them  good  service  on  many 
occasions.  In  1697  he  landed  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Michigan  with  150  warriors,  and  found  that  the 
Iroquois  were  encamped  at  some  distance  to  the 
number  of  250,  but  with  canoes  for  only  sixty.  He 
advanced  to  the  s|>ot,  but  immediately  feigned 
flight,  and  being  pursued  by  sixty  Iroquois  in  their 
canoes,  turned  and  route  J them.  lie  afterward 
prevented  the  Hurons  of  Mackinaw  from  following 
the  Baron,  one  of  their  chiefs  in  the  English  inter- 
est, to  New  York.  He  accompanied  I>e  la  Motte 
Cadillac  to  Montreal  in  the  same  year,  where  Fron- 
tenac  treated  him  with  distinction.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  bringing  about  the  treaty  between 
; the  hostile  tribes  and  the  French  in  Montreal  in 
1700.  Kondiaronk  was  at  Montreal  again  in  1701 
and  it  was  by  his  influence  that  De  CaUieres,  the 
governor,  hoped  to  persuade  the  different  tribes  to 
make  a mutual  interchange  of  prisoners  and  to 
submit  their  differences  in  future  to  the  French 
governor.  His  death  was  a heavy  blow  to  the 
French  interest.  He  was  converted  by  Father  de 
Carhcil,  and  was  accustomed  to  say  that  the  only 
Frenchmen  of  talent  he  had  met  were  De  Carheil 
De  Calliercs,  and  Count  Frontcnac. 

KONXCIIAK,  Count  Ferdinand, clergyman,!* 
in  YVarasdin,  Croatia,  2 Dec.,  1703 ; d.  in  California 
in  1760.  He  entered  the  Jesuit  order, 22 OcU  1719. 
and,  after  teaching  in  Buda,  set  out  as  a missionary 
for  Mexico,  where  he  labored  for  several  rears, 
lie  was  at  first  superior  of  the  mission  of  St.  Igna- 
tius in  California,  and  afterward  visitor  of  all  the 
Jesuit  missions.  Ilis  works  that  he  published  after 
Ills  arrival  in  Mexico  are  “Vida  y muerte  del  P. 
Antonio  Tetnpis,  Jesuits  Misionero  de  California* " 
(Mexico,  1748);  “ Apostdlicos  A fanes  de  la  Com- 
pafiia  <le  Jesus,  etc.”  (Barcelona,  1754  : Paris,  1767): 
and  “ Historic  de  las  Misioncs  dc  California*,  nom* 
bradas:  los  Dolores  del  Norte,  y la  Magdalena.” 
which  remained  in  manuscript,  but  suppln-d  Vene- 
gas {q.  v.)  with  nearly  all  the  materials  for  his  his- 
tory of  California.  A narrative  of  K<»nschakV 
addressed  to  the  confessor  of  the  viceroy  of  Sapk* 
dated  Vera  Cruz.  24  April,  1731.  is  in  the  37th 
volume  of  the  “ Weltbote  ” (Augsburg,  1728- ’50k 

KOQUETHAGACHTON,  called  bvthe  Kngbh 
“ White  Eves,”  Delaware  chief,  d.  in  Fort  I-aurm*. 
Ohio,  in  November,  1778.  He  was  appointed  by 
Xetawutwes,  chief  of  the  Turtle  tribe,  his  6n* 
councillor,  and  on  his  death,  in  1776.  succeeded 
him.  In  Dunmore’s  war.  as  well  as  during  (be 
Revolution,  White  Eyes  strove  strenuously  to  keep 
th»  res  n<  utml.  Failing  in  this  in  tbs  hr 

TT  e joined  the  Americans,  and  died 

v»  expedition  was  al*»ut  to  mow 
Hiskv  towns. 

).  Tndeusz  (Tiuodkis)  ^ 
riot.  b.  near  Novngnnirk,  Lithe* 

• il.  in  Sdot hum.  Switzerland. 
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15  Oct.,  1817.  He  was  descended  from  a noble 
Lithuanian  family,  studied  ut  the  military  acad- 
emy of  Wursaw,  and,  completing  his  education  in 
France  at  the  expense  of  tne  state,  returned  to  Po- 
land, entered  the  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  An  unrequited  passion  for  the  daughter 
of  the  Marquis  of  Lithuania  induced  him  to  leave 
Poland  in  1775  and 


offer  his  assistance 
to  the  Americans  in 
their  war  for  in- 
dependence. The 
number  of  foreign 
auxiliary  officers 
had  become  numer- 
ous. and  Washing- 
ton had  complained 
to  congress,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1776.  that  he 
was  unable  to  em- 
ploy many  of  them. 


owing  to  their  ig- 
*ish. 


norancc  of  Englis; 
Kosciuszko,  how- 
ever, arrived  with 
letters  of  recom- 
mendation from 
Benjamin  Franklin 
to  Washington,  who  inquired  what  he  could  do. 
“ I come  to  fight  as  a volunteer  for  American  in- 
dependence." answered  Kosciuszko.  14  What  can 
you  dot"  asked  Washington.  “Try  me,"  was  the 
reply.  He  receives!  his  commission  as  a colonel  of 
engineers  on  18  Oct.,  1770,  and  repaired  to  his 
post  with  the  troops  under  Oen.  Gates,  who  de- 
scribed him  as  44  an  able  engineer,  and  one  of  the 
best  and  neatest  draughtsmen  that  he  ever  saw." 
and  selected  him  for  the  northern  service,  ordering 
him,  “after  he  had  made  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  works,  to  point  out  where  and 
in  what  manner  the  best  improvements  and  addi- 
tions could  l»e  made  thereto."  Kosciuszko  there- 
fore planned  the  encampment  and  post  of  Gates’s 
army  at  Bemis  Heights,  near  Saratoga,  from 
which,  after  two  well-fought  actions,  Burgoyne 
found  it  impossible  to  dislodge  the  Americans. 
Kosciuszko  was  subsequently  the  principal  engi- 
neer in  executing  the  works  at  West  Point.  He 
became  one  of  Washington’s  adjutants,  and  aided 
Oen.  Nathanael  Greene  in  the  unsuccessful  siege  of 
Ninety-Six,  receiving  for  his  services  the  thanks 
of  congress  and  the  brevet  of  brigadier- gen- 
eral, 13  Oct.,  1783.  One  of  Washington’s  latest 
official  acts  was  to  intercede  with  congress  for  the 
bestowal  of  these  honors.  Ho  was  also  made  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Poland,  where  he 
lived  several  years  in  retirement.  When  the  Polish 
army  was  reorganized  in  1781),  he  was  appointed  a 
mnjor-general,  and  fought  in  defence  of  the  con- 
stitution of  3 May,  1791,  under  Prince  Poniatowski. 
against  the  Russians.  He  was  in  the  battle  of 
oielenee,  18  June,  1792.  and  in  that  of  Ihibienku. 
17  July,  1792.  where,  with  only  4.(MX)  men.  lie  kept 
15,000  Russians  at  l>ay  for  six  hours,  making  his 
retreat  without  great  loss.  But  the  patriots 
wen-  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  and  when  King 
Stanislas  submitted  to  the  second  partition  of 
Poland.  Kosciuszko  resigned  his  commission  and 
retired  to  Leipsie,  where  he  received  from  the  na- 
tional assembly  the  citizenship  of  France,  lie  de- 
termined to  make  a second  effort,  for  Poland,  and 
a rising  of  his  countrymen  wms  secretly  planned. 
Ko*< mszko  was  elected  dictator  and  general-in- 
chief,  On  24  March,  1794,  he  suddenly  appeared 


in  Cracow,  issued  a manifesto  against  the  Russians, 
and  hastily  collected  a force  of  about  5,000  peas- 
ants, armed  mostly  with  scythes.  At  Raclawiee  he 
routed  a Russian  corps  that  was  almost  twice  as 
strong,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Cracow.  He 
committed  the  conduct  of  government  affairs  to  a 
national  council  that  was  organized  by  himself, 
and  after  receiving  re-enforcements  moved  for- 
ward in  quest  of  tne  Russian  army.  The  inarch 
was  opposed  by  the  king  of  Prussia  at  the  head  of 
40,000  men,  and  Kosciuszko,  whose  force  was  only 
13,000,  was  defeated  at  Szezekocinv,  6 June,  1794. 
Unable  to  check  the  prevailing  anarchy.  Kosciusz- 
ko resigned  his  dictatorship  and  retired  with  his 
army  to  Warsaw,  and  defended  it  against  the 
Prussians  and  Russians,  whom  he  conqielled  to 
raise  the  siege.  Austria  now  took  part  against 
him  with  150.000  men,  and  he  was  routed  at 
Maciejowice,  10  Oct.,  1794.  Kosciuszko  fell  covered 
with  wounds.  He  was  imprisoned  in  St  Peters- 
burg for  tw'o  years,  until  the  death  of  Catherine, 
when  the  Emperor  Paul  guve  him  his  liberty,  with 
many  marks  of  esteem.  The  czar,  in  releasing 
him.  offered  him  his  sword,  but  Kosciuszko  refused 
to  accept  it,  saying,  44 1 have  no  need  of  a sword ; 
I have  no  country  to  defend."  Subsequently  his 
couutryinen  in  the  French  army  of  Italy  presented 
him  with  the  sword  of  John  Sobieski.  On  crossing 
the  Russian  frontier  he  returned  to  the  czar  the 
patent  of  his  pension  and  every  testimonial  of  Rus- 
sian favor,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment. lie  visited  the  United  States  in  1797,  where 
he  was  received  with  distinction,  and  obtained  from 
congress  a grant  of  land,  in  addition  to  the  pen- 
sion  that  he  had  received  after  the  Revolut  ionary 
war.  lie  then  resided  in  Fontainebleau  until  1814, 
engaged  in  agriculture.  When  Napoleon  was 
about  to  invade  Poland  in  1806  ho  wisiied  to  em- 
ploy Kosciuszko,  who.  being  under  parole  not  to 
fight  against  Russia,  refused  to  enlist,  and  the 
proclamation  to  the  Poles  that  appeared  in  the 
“ Moniteur"  under  his  name  in  1806  he  declared 
to  be  a forgery.  In  1816  he  removed  to  Solothum, 
Switzerland,  and  in  the  following  year  sent  a deed 
of  manumission  to  all  the  serfs  on  his  Polish  es- 
tate. His  death  was  caused  by  a fall  from  his 
horse  over  a prmpice.  The  Ein|>eror  Alexander 


had  him  interred  be- 
side  Poniatowski  and 
Sobieski  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Cracow,  near 
which  city  the  people 
raised  to  his  memory 
a mound  150  feet  high, 
the  earth  of  which  wa< 
brought  from  every 
great  battle-field  of 
Poland.  From  a fan- 
cied resemblance  to 
this  mound  the  lofti- 
est mountain  in  Aus- 
tralia has  received  the 
name  of  Mount  Kos- 
eiuszko.  A monument 

of  white  marble,  designed  by  John  II.  B.  Latrobe, 
and  represented  in  the  illustration,  was  erected  to 
his  memory  at  West  Point  by  the  U.  S.  military 
academy  cadet  corps  of  1828.  at  a cost  of  $5,000. 
See  Chodzko's  “ llistoirc  militaire,  politique  ct 
privec  de  Kosciuszko " (Paris.  1837);  and  Falken- 
stcin’s  •*  Leheti  Koseiuszko’s ” (Leipsic,  1825). 

KOSTKR.  Henry,  English  explorer,  b.  in  Liver- 
pool in  1798;  d.  in  Pernambuco.  20  May,  1820. 
llis  father  was  a merchant  in  I.iverj»ool.  and  sent 
his  son,  who  had  been  ordered  to  travel  for  his 
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health,  to  his  agent  in  Pernambuco.  Young  Henry 
landed  in  that  city  on  7 Dec..  1809.  and,  acquiring 
strength  in  a few  months,  began  to  explore  the 
country,  studying  its  natural  productions.  In  the 
summer  of  1$11  he  paid  a short  visit  to  England, 
returning  on  27  December  to  Pernambuco,  where 
he  had  resolved  to  make  his  home.  He  ufterward 
bought  the  island  of  ItamuraoA,  which  he  colo- 
nized. Koster  was  the  first  to  give  to  Europeans 
exact  notions  about  the  remote  provinces  of  Bra- 
zil, where  ho  travelled.  lie  published  **  Travels  in 
Brazil”  (London,  1810),  and  "Explorations  in 
Northern  Brazil,  1809-’l5,  through  the  Provinces 
of  Pernambuco,  C’eara,  Parahilta,  etc.”  (1810). 

KOTZEBUE,  Otto  Ton,  Russian  explorer,  b. 
in  Revel,  Russia,  30  Dec.,  1787;  d.  there,  15  Feb., 
1840.  1 1 is  fat  her  was  the  celebrated  dramnt  1st.  The 
son  was  educated  at  the  Academy  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  entered  the  Russian  navy.  In  1815  he 
commanded  an  expedition  that  was  equipped  and 
sent  out  at  the  expense  of  Count  lvuminntzcff. 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  to  explore  the  South  sea 
and  Bering  strait,  in  search  of  a northeast  passage 
to  the  Atlantic.  After  exploring  the  South  sea 
islands  they  steered  toward  Kamtchatka,  and  dis- 
covered, on  20  April,  an  island  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  their  |»atron,  Ruiniantzeff.  Kotzebue 
also  discovered  several  islands  and  bays  and  a 
sound  northeast  of  Bering  strait,  which  he  called 
Kotzebue  sound.  He  arrived  in  Russia,  23  July, 
1818,  and  in  1823  was  appointed  by  Alexander  I. 
to  command  the  “ Predpriatie,”  and  ordered  to  the 
west  coast  of  North  America  to  protect  the  Rus- 
sian American  company  from  the  smuggling  of 
foreign  trailers.  In  1829  he  retired  from  active 
service  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  with  his  fam- 
ily in  Etfthoua.  He  was  the  author  of  ** Travels 
through  Italy,  180-4-’5  ” (4  vols.,  London,  1807) ; 
"Journey  in  Persia”  (English  translation,  Phila- 
delphia, 1820);  "A  Voyage  of  Discovery  into  the 
South  Sea  and  Bering  Strait  in  the  Years  1815-’18  ” 
(3  vols.,  Weimar,  St.  Petersburg,  and  London, 
1821);  and  "A  New  Voyage  Round  the  World  in 
the  Years  1823-'3”  (2  vols.,  Weimar  and  London, 
1830). 

KOUNS,  Nathan  Chapman,  author,  b.  in  Ful- 
ton, Callaway  co.,  Mo.,  17  Dec.,  1833.  His  |>aternul 
ancestors,  who  came  to  this  country  with  Lord 
Baltimore,  were  from  Strasbourg.  Mr.  Kouns 
was  educated  chiefly  at  home,  and  at  St.  diaries 
college,  Mo.,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1852.  He 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  l>ar,  and  practised 
until  he  entered  the  Confederate  army,  in  which 
he  served  during  the  civil  war.  being  several  times 
wounded.  He  ufterward  returned  to  the  practice  of 
the  law,  and  in  January,  1887,  was  appointed  by 
the  supreme  court  of  Missouri  librarian  of  the  state 
library  at  Jefferson  City.  Ho  is  the  author  of 
“Dorcas,  Daughter  of  Faustina”  (New  York, 
1888), and “ Anns,  the  Libyan”  (1883),  and  of  two 
other  works  that  are  still  in  manuscript. 

KOUNTZ.  John  S.,  soldier,  b.  in  Richfield. 
Lucas  co.,  Ohio,  25  March,  1846.  lie  attended 
school  in  Maumee  City,  Ohio,  until  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  in  September,  1861  enlisted  as  a drum-  i 
mer-lM>y  iu  the  37th  Ohio  infantry.  At  the  battle 
of  Mission  Ridge,  Tcnn.,  25  Nov.,  1833,  when  the 
drum-corps  was  ordered  to  the  rear  he  threw  awav 
his  drum,  seized  a musket,  and  was  severely  wound- 
ed in  the  first  assault,  l>eing  left  in  the  field  under 
the  enetnv’s  guns  until  he  was  rescued  by*" 
pany.  This  episode  is  the  subject  o* 

Sirs.  Kate  B.  Sherwood,  entitled  **7' 

Boy  of  Mission  Ridge.”  which  att 
reputation.  He  remained  iu  the  hoe 


ville  until  he  was  honorably  discharged  from  the 
service  on  25  April,  1834.  and  on  his  return  to 
civil  life  he  attended  school  for  one  year,  after 
which  he  was  treasurer  of  Lucas  county  from 
1872  till  1874.  and  county  recorder  in  i$75->t. 
Helms  been  connected  with  the  Grand  anny  of 
the  republic  since  its  organization  in  and  was 
elected  its  coiumander-in-chief  on  25  July,  1881 
In  the  presidential  contest  that  occurred  during 
his  official  term  he  issued  an  order  to  Imr  j>olitics 
from  this  organization.  He  is  now  (1887)  president 
of  the  Toledo  fire-underwriters’  associal ion. 

KltACKOWIZER,  Ernest,  physician,  b.  in 
Styria,  Austria,  in  1822 ; d.  in  Sing  Sing.  X.  Y., 
23  Sept.,  1875.  He  studied  medicine  in  Vienna 
and  Padua,  where,  as  captain  of  the  students' 
league,  he  became  involved  in  the  insurrection  of 
1848.  He  came  to  this  country,  nettled  in  Bn«'k- 
lvn,  where  he  practised  until  be  removed  to  New 
t”ork  in  1857.  He  established  the  German  dis- 
pensary, and  assisted  in  reorganizing  Bellevue 
hospital  medical  college  in  1874.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  seventy  during  the  mu- 
nicipal reform,  a member  of  several  medical  socie- 
ties, and  attached  to  Mount  Sinai  and  other  hos- 
pitals. He  contributed  to  medical  periodicals, 

K R A ITSI R,  Charles,  philologLt,  b.  in  Schmol- 
nitz,  Hungary.  28  Jan.,  1804;  d.  in  Morrisaoia, 
N.  Y.,  7 May,  1800.  He  was  graduated  in  medi- 
cine at  Pesth  in  1828,  and  iu  1831  went  to  Poland 
and  t<x>k  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  there. 
He  came  to  this  country  iu  1833  with  the  inten- 
tion of  founding  a Polish  colonv,  ami  in  1837-'8 
he  established  an  academy  at  Ellieott’s  Mills.  Mel 
Subsequently  he  resided  in  Washington,  and  in 
1841-’2  was  principal  of  the  state  academy  of 
Maryland,  Charlotte’s  hall.  From  1842  till  1844 
he  delivered  lectures  in  Boston  on  philology,  and 
established  a school  there.  In  1848  he  went  to 
Europe,  but  afterward  returned  to  Boston,  and  in 
1851  came  to  New  York  and  passed  his  last  years 
in  Morrisania,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  He 
is  the  author  of  “The  Poles  in  the  United  States” 
(Philadelphia.  183G-*7);  “First  Book  of  English” 
and  “Significance  of  the  Alphabet"  (Boston, 
1843);  and  “Glossology,  being  a Treatise  on  the 
Nature  of  Language  and  on  the  Language  of  Na- 
ture” (New  York.  1852). 

KRAUTBAUER,  Francis  Xavier,  R.C. bub- 
op,  b.  near  Bruck.  Bavaria,  12  Jan.,  1824.  lie  re- 
ceived his  early  education  ill  Regensburg,  ami 
afterward  studied  theology  in  the  Georgianwn  in 
Munich.  He  was  ordained  priest.  16  July,  1850, 
and  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  intending  to  devote  himself  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  hts  countrymen.  After  a short 
residence  in  Buffalo  he  was  aiqx.inted  in  1851  ]**- 
tor  of  St.  Peter’s  church,  Rochester,  where  be  also 
erected  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  In  18)9  he  went 
to  Milwaukee  to  become  spiritual  director  of  the 
school  sisters  of  Notre  Dame  in  that  city,  at  the 
same  time  attending  the  church  of  Our  Ladjr  of 
the  Angels.  He  remained  in  this  post  for  over  ten 
rears,  and  the  mother  house  of  the  sisterhood  was 
built  under  his  direction.  In  1873  Father  Krwit- 
bauer  was  shipwrecked  on  I*ake  Michigan  and  nar- 
rowly escA|)eu  drownirtg.  In  1875  he  was  nomi* 
nated  bishop  of  Green  Bay  and  consecrated  on  29 
June  of  that  year.  He  found  the  ml m migration 
of  his  diocese  a work  of  great  difficulty,  bis 
| llock  embraced  j>eople  from  every  country  in  Eo* 

1 rot*-.  Some  congregations  were  mnde  up  of  f* 
l ish -speaking  Roman  Catholics.  Germans.  Err 
icn,  Hollanders,  Bohemians,  Walloons,  Poles,  a 
dians.  He  devoted  rq>ceial  attention  to  the  aunt 
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of  education,  and  in  1884  hwl  forty-four  parochial 
schools,  attended  by  5.292  children.  The  number 
of  churches  increased  from  92  to  126,  and  the  num- 
ber of  priests  from  63  to  96. 

KRAl'TII,  Charles  Philip,  clergyman.  b.  in 
Montgomery  county,  Pa..  7 May,  1797 ; d.  in  Get- 
tysburg, Pu.,  30  May,  1867.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  begun  the  study  of  medicine,  but  abandoned  it 
for  theology,  and  in  1819  the  ministerium  of  Penn- 
sylvania licensed  him  to  preach.  After  holding  a 
pastorate  at  Marti nsburg  and  Shepherdstown,  V a., 
he  was  ealled  in  1827  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  take 
charge  of  the  recently  organized  English  congre- 
gation. In  18153  he  was  elected  professor  of  bibli- 
cal and  oriental  literatim*  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  the  following  year  he 
was  unanimously  elected  president  of  Pennsylvania 
college,  at  the  same  place.  In  1850  he  resigned  his 
post  as  president  of  the  college,  in  order  to  devote 
his  time  exclusively  to  duties  in  the  theological 
seminary,  where  he  continued  to  labor  until  his 
death.  He  was  given  the  degree  of  I>.  D.  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1837.  I)r.  Kraut  h 
edited  the  “Evangelical  Review”  from  1850  till 
1861.  and,  besides  articles  in  its  pages,  published 
various  discourses,  including  his  inaugural  address 
as  president  of  Pennsylvania  college  (Gettysburg, 
Pa..  1834).  and  “ Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character 
of  Henry  CJay  ” ( 1852).  He  was  co-editor  of  the 
general  synod’s  hymn-book  (1828),  and  edited  the 
“Lutheran  Sunday-School  Hymn-Book”  (Phila- 
delphia, 1843). — Ills  eldest  son,  Charles  Porter- 
field, clergyman,  b.  in  Marti  nsburg.  Va.,  17  March, 
1823;  d.  in  Philadelphia.  Pa..  2 Jan.,  1888,  was 
graduated  at  Pennsylvania  college.  Gettysburg,  in 
1839.  and  at  the 
theological  semi- 
nary at  the  same 
place,  and  entered 
the  Lutheran  min- 
istry in  1841.  lie 
was  pastor  succes- 
sively of  Luther- 
an congregations 
at  Baltimore,  Md.. 
in  1841 -’7;  Shep- 
herdstown, Va..  in 

1847—  *8 ; Win- 

chester. Va.,  in 

1848-  ’55 ; Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  in  1855- 
’9;  of  St.  Mark’s, 
Philadelphia,  in 
1859-  61  ; and  lat- 
er of  other  con- 
gregations in  the  same  city.  He  was  editor  of 
the  "Lutheran  and  Missionary”  in  Philadelphia 
in  1861 -’7 ; professor  of  systematic  theology  in  the 
Lutheran  theological  seminary.  Philadelphia,  in 
1864- ’83 : of  mental  and  moral  science  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1868-’83;  vice-provost 
of  the  same  institution  in  1873- ’83;  and  after  the 
retirement  of  Provost  St  i lie  declined  to  l»e  his  suc- 
cessor. The  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Pennsylvania  college,  Gettys- 
burg. in  1850,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  by  the  same  in- 
stitution in  1874.  In  1852-*3,  on  account  of  his 
wife’s  illness,  he  visited  with  her  the  Danish  West 
Indies,  and  for  three  months  of  that  time  preached 
in  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  at  St.  Thomas.  He 
subsequently  published  a sketch  of  this  visit  under 
the  title  “A  Winter  and  Spring  in  the  Danish 
West  Indies.”  In  1880  he  went  to  Europe  to  visit 
the  scenes  of  the  life  and  labors  of  Luther,  in  or- 
der to  complete  a life  of  the  great  reformer,  for 


which  he  had  made  extensive  preparations  ; but  his 
death  prevented  its  completion.  Dr.  Kruuth  was 
by  universal  consent  the  most  accomplished  scholar 
and  theologian  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Ameri- 
ca. He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment company  of  the  American  Bible  revision 
committee,  and  its  chairman.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff 
said  of  him : “ Our  country  has  produced  few  men 
who  united  in  their  persons  so  ninny  excellences 
which  distinguish  the  scholar,  the  theologian,  the 
exegete,  the  debater,  and  the  leader  of  his  breth- 
ren, as  did  our  accomplished  associate.  His  learn- 
ing did  not  smother  his  genius,  nor  did  his  philo- 
sophical attainments  impair  the  simplicity  of  his 
faith.”  When,  in  1804,  the  ministerium  of  Penn- 
sylvania determined  to  establish  the  theological 
seminary  at  Philadelphia,  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  one  of  the  professors.  Ilis  system  of  the- 
ology,  as  he  gave  it  in  outline  to  his  classes,  is  a 
marvel  of  scientific  arrangement.  In  the  contro- 
versy in  the  Lutheran  church,  which  resulted  in 
the  division  in  1866  and  in  the  establishment  of 
the  general  council  in  1867,  he  was  the  acknowl- 
edged leader.  He  wrote  the  **  Fundamental  Prin- 
ciples of  Faith  and  Church  Polity,”  to  which  the 
council  has  ever  since  adhered  ; he  prepared,  verv 
largely,  the  constitution  of  the  general  council, 
and  the  constitution  for  congregations,  and  at 
his  death  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a con- 
stitution for  kvnods.  His  extensive  researches  in 
liturgies  qualified  him  to  take  an  active  |wrt  in  the 
preparation  of  the  church-book  at  present  in  use  in 
the  general  council  churches,  ana  the  principles 
underlying  the  order  of  worship,  adopted  in  1865, 
have  been  made  the  basis  of  a common  order  of 
worship  for  all  English-speaking  Lutherans  in  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Krauth's  publications  num- 
ber more  than  one  hundred.  Ilia  greatest  work  is 
entitled  “The  Conservative  Reformation  and  its 
Theology " (Philadelphia,  1872).  His  other  writ- 
ings include  “ Tholuck’s  Commentary  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  John,” translated  (1859);  “Christian  Liberty 
in  Relation  to  the  Usages  of  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  Maintained  and  Defended”  (1860); 
“Fleming's  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy,”  edited, 
with  introduction  and  additions  (1860  ; 2d  ed., 
enlarged.  New  York,  1877);  “The  Augsburg  Con- 
fession,” translated,  with  historical  introduction, 
notes,  and  index  (Philadelphia,  1868):  “Infant 
Baptism  and  Infant  Salvation  in  the  Calvinistic 
System,”  a review  of  Dr.  Hodge's  “Systematic 
Theology  ” (1874);  “ Ulrici's  Review  of  Strauss” 
(1874);  " Berkeley’s  Principles.  Prolegomena,  Notes 
of  Ueberweg,  and  Original  Annotations  ” (1874); 
and  “Chronicle  of  the  Augsburg  Confession” 
(1878).  Dr.  Krauth  also  wrote  pocins,  translated 
hymns  from  the  Latin  and  German,  and  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  religious  periodicals.  A 
memoir  of  him  is  now  (1887)  in  preparation  by 
his  son-in-law.  Rev.  Adolph  Spaeth,  I).  D. 

kliKBS,  John  Michael,  clergyman,  b.  in  Ha- 
gerstown, Md.,  6 May,  1804 ; d.  in  New  York  city, 
30  Sept.,  1867.  Ho  became  a clerk  in  the  employ 
of  his  father,  the  postmaster  of  Hagerstown,  but 
spent  his  leisure  in  study,  and  was  graduated  at 
Dickinson  in  1827,  and  at  Princeton  theological 
seminary  in  1829.  From  that  year  till  his  death 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Rutgers  street  Presbyterian 
church  in  New  York  city.  He  held  many  offices 
in  the  old-school  branch  of  his  church,  and  was 
a member  of  the  board  of  foreign  missions  from  its 
organization,  and  several  years  its  president.  In 
1842  he  became  a director  of  Princeton  seminary, 
and  its  president  in  1865,  which  offices  he  held  till 
his  death.  Dickinson  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  I). 
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in  1841.  He  published  sermons  and  religious 
works,  “The  Private,  Domestic,  and  Social  Life  of 
Jesus  Christ:  a Model  for  Youth  ” (Philadelphia, 
1849),  and  the  “ Presbyterian  Psalmist  ” (1852). 

KKEHB1EL,  Henry  Edward,  musical  critic, 
b.  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  10  March.  1854.  He  re- 
ceived a general  education  from  his  father,  a Ger- 
man clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
and  began  in  1872  the  study  of  law  in  Cincinnati. 
In  June,  1874.  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
“ Cincinnati  Gazette  ” as  musical  critic,  which  post 
ho  held  until  November,  1880.  He  then  came  to 
New  York,  where  he  is  now  (1887)  musical  critic 
of  the  “Tribune.”  Among  his  published  works 
are  “ The  Technics  of  Violin  Playing  ” (Cincinnati, 
1880) ; “ Review  of  the  New  York  Musical  Season 
1885-’6”  (New  York  and  London,  1886);  and  the 
same  for  the  season  of  1880-’7  (1887). 

KK1MMEL,  John  Lewis,  artist,  b.  in  Ebingen, 
Wtlrteraberg,  Germany,  in  1787;  d.  near  German- 
town, Pa.,  15  July,  1821.  He  came  to  Philadelphia 
in  1810  to  engage  in  business  with  his  brother,  but 
soon  abandoned  this  occupation  for  art.  Ho  lK*gan 
bv  painting  portraits,  but,  a copy  of  Wilkie’s  *‘  Blind 
Fiddler**  falling  in  his  way,  his  attention  was 
turned  to  humorous  subjects,  no  also  painted 
historical  pictures,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death — by 
drowning — he  had  received  a commission  to  paint 
a large  canvas  on  the  landing  of  William  Penn. 
Mr.  Krimmel  was  president  of  the  Society  of 
American  artists.  Among  his  works  are  “The 
Pepper-Pot  Woman,”  “ The  Cut  Finger,”  “ Blind- 
man's  Bluff,”  “ Election  Day,”  “The  Fourth  of 
July  at  Old  Centre  Square,”  “ Going  to  and  Re- 
turning from  Boarding-School,”  “The  Country 
Wedding,”  and  “ Perry’s  Victory.” 

KROEGER,  Adolph  Ernst,  author,  b.  in 
Schwahstedt,  duchy  of  Schleswig,  28  Dec.,  1887 ; 
d.  in  St.  Louis,  8 March,  1882.  He  was  the  son  of 
a clergyman  who  came  to  this  country  with  his 
family  in  1848  and  settled  at  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Young  Kroeger  first  went  into  a hnn King-house, 
but  in  1857  removed  to  New  York  city  and  was 
connected  with  one  of  the  daily  papers  as  trans- 
lator for  three  years.  During  the  civil  war  ho 
served  on  (he  staff  of  Gen.  Fremont,  and  at  its 
close  settled  in  St.  Louis.  Both  by  translations 
of  the  works  of  Fichte,  Kant,  and  lieibnitz.  and  by 
numerous  essays  in  different  periodicals,  he  largely 
contributed  to  a better  understanding  of  German 
literature  in  this  country,  and  increased  the  num- 
l>er  of  those  that  are  interested  in  it.  He  wrote 
regularly  for  the  St.  Louis  “Journal  of  Speculative 
Philosophy.”  He  published  Fichte’s  “Science  of 
Knowledge  ” (Philadelphia,  1868),  the  same  au- 
thor’s “Science  of  Rights"  (1869),  and  translated 
his  “Science  of  Morals,”  but  his  translation  still 
remains  in  manuscript.  He  also  issued  “The 
Minnesingers  of  Germany,”  containing  translations 
of  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide  and  others  (New 
York,  1873),  and  “Our  Forms  of  Government  and 
the  Problems  of  the  Future  ” (1862). 

KROGSTRl’PP,  Otto  Christian,  clergyman, 
b.  on  the  island  of  Fllhnen,  Denmark,  IS  Aug., 
1714;  d.  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  10  Oct.,  1785.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Lutheran 
church  bv  the  Danish  Bishop  Brodersen.  In  1748 
he  united  with  the  Moravian  church,  and  in  1753 
came  to  this  country,  where  he  lalx>red  for  many 
years  in  Philadelphia,  at  Graceham,  Md.,  and  at 
Lititz,  York,  and  Lancaster,  Pa.  Krogstrupp  was 
distinguished  for  his  power  and  eloquence  as  a 
preacher.  An  old  record  says:  “ He  was  a vessel 
of  grace,  filled  with  simplicity  and  love  to  God 


and  man — a diadem  among  the  faithful  ministers 
whom  God  has  given  to  the  Moravian  church.” 
KROHN,  Joseph  Hyacintbe,  ''ranch  mariner, 
b.  in  Neuville,  France,  16  Aug.,  1766;  d.  in  Saint 
Jean  d'Angely,  21  March.  1823.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1782,  was  wounded  in  an  engagement  with 
the  English  in  the  waters  of  St.  Croix,  and  served 
in  Santo  Domingo  from  1789  till  1795,  where  he 
won  the  commission  of  frigate-captain.  He  com- 
manded the  French  navy  in  Guadeloupe  under 
Hugues  from  1795  till  1799,  and  fought  several 
successful  engagements  with  the  English  fleet, 
which  enabled  the  captain-general  to  reconquer  all 
the  French  colonies  in  the  West  Indies.  Krohn 
would  have  risen  to  the  highest  ranks  had  not  his 
education  been  neglected.  In  1801 -’2  he  com- 
manded a division  of  the  expedition  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo, but  he  lost  all  his  crew  from  yellow  fever 
in  Havana.  The  admiral  gave  him  orders  to  burn 
his  ship,  but  Krohn  o;>ened  the  prisons  in  Havana, 
and  recruiting  500  outlaws,  maintained  such  strict 
discipline  that  he  captured  three  English  men-of- 
war.  From  1804  till  1808  he  commanded  the  sta- 
tion of  Santo  Domingo,  and  inflicted  great  damage 
on  English  commerce.  He  resided  in  1814,  when 
ho  received  the  rank  of  commodore. 

KKOTEL,  Gottlob  Frederick,  clergyman,  b. 
in  Ilsfeld,  WQrtoinberg,  Germany,  4 Feb.,  1828.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  when  quite  young,  set- 
tled in  Philadelphia,  and  was  graduated  At  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1846.  He  then 
studied  theology,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1848, 
and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  Lutheran 
church  in  1850.  He  has  been  |>astor,  successively, 
of  Lutheran  congregations  at  Lebanon,  Pa,  in 
1849-’53 ; Lancaster,  Pa,  in  1853-’62  ; and  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1862-’8 ; and  since  1868  has  had  charge 
of  the  English  Evangelical  Lutheran  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  New  York  city,  which  he  organized. 
At  the  establishment  of  the  Lutheran  theological 
seminary  at  Philadelphia,  in  1864,  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  professors,  a post  which  he  filled  un- 
til his  removal  to  New  York.  He  has  held  many 
offices  in  his  church,  and  was  president  of  its  gen- 
eral council  in  1870.  He  received  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1865. 
Dr.  Krotel  was  for  several  years  editor  of  the  “ Lu- 
therische  Herald,”  New  York,  and  for  many  years 
of  “ The  Lutheran,”  Philadelphia.  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are  “ Life  of  Melancbthon,  by  Led- 
derhose,  translated  from  the  German  (Philadelphia. 
1854) ; “ Who  are  the  Blessed  f A Meditation  on  the 
Beatitudes”  (1855);  “ Memorial  Volume  of  Trinity 
Church,  Lancaster  ” (Lancaster,  Pn.,  1881);  “ Ex- 
planations of  Luther’s  Small  Catechism,”  with  Rev. 
William  J.  Matin,  D.  D.  (Philadelphia,  1863):  and 
“ Luther  and  the  Swiss,”  a lecture  by  Dr.  Gerhard 
Uhlhorn,  translated  from  the  German  (1878). 

KRUMMACHER,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  cler- 
gyman, b.  in  Duisburg.  Prussia,  in  1796;  d.  in 
| Potsdam.  Prussia,  10  Dee.,  1868.  His  father.  Fried- 
| rich  Adolph  Krummacher.  was  an  eminent  German 
j theologian  and  writer.  The  son  held  a pastorate 
j in  Germany,  and,  although  a minister  of  the  Re- 
i formed  church,  was  a zealous  advocate  of  the  older 
! Lutheranism,  and  gave  great  offence  hv  his  denun- 
I ciation  of  rationalists.  He  came  to  >»ew  York  in 
1843.  declined  a theological  professorship  in  Mer- 
I oersburg.  Pa,  and  afterward  returned  to  Germany, 

| settling  in  Berlin  in  1847.  Among  his  numerous 
works,  many  of  which  have  been  translated  into 
English,  are  “ Flving  Roll  of  Free  Grace  Dis- 
played” (New  York,  1841);  “ Elijah  the  Tishbite” 
(1847);  “The  Martvr  Lamb  ”(1849);  “The  Last 
Days  of  Elisha ” (1852) ; “The  Risen  Redeemer" 
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(1863);  and  **  Bunsen  and  Stahl  ” (Berlin,  1856). 
Among  his  later  devotional  works  are  “ Gottcs 
Wort'’  (Berlin,  1865),  and  “ David,  der  KOnig  von 
Israel”  (1866  ; English  translation,  1870).  His  ser- 
mons were  published  (Berlin,  1868),  and  his  auto- 
biography edited  by  his  daughter,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  English  (London,  1871). 

KRU8ENSTERN,  Adam  Johann  von,  Rus- 
sian navigator,  b.  in  Haggud.  Ksthonio,  11)  Nov,, 
1770;  d.  in  Esthonia,  24  Aug.,  1846.  He  was  in 
the  English  service  in  1793-'9,  anti  afterward,  hav- 
ing been  made  a captain  in  the  Russian  navy,  com- 
manded in  1803  an  expedition  that  he  hud  planned 
for  the  exploration  of  the  north  Pacific  coasts  of 
America  and  Asia.  He  described  this  in  his  *'  Rcise 
mn  die  Welt  in  den  Jahren  1803-  6”  (3  vols.,  St, 
Petersburg,  1810-’12  ; English  translation,  Ism- 
don,  1813).  Krusenstem  became  an  admirul  in  1841. 

KRYN,  called  “ The  Great  Mohawk,”  Indian 
chief,  d.  in  Salmon  River,  near  Lake  Champlain, 
N.  Y.,  4 June,  1600.  In  1674  his  wife  l»ecaiiie  a 
convert  to  Christianity,  and  the  chief  abandoned 
her.  In  his  wanderings  he  reached  the  new  vil- 
lage of  Prairie,  on  the  St.  Ijawrenee.  which  had 
been  founded  by  Catherine  Ganneaktena  (g.  r.)  in 
1670.  He  was  struck  by  the  peace  and  order  that 
prevailed,  and  after  some  months  lieeame  a Chris- 
tian. On  his  return  to  his  tribe  in  Caughnawaga, 
he  related  what  he  had  seen,  and  urged  all  who 
shared  his  ideas  to  follow  him  to  La  Prairie.  Forty 
at  once  joined  him.  and  reached  the  mission  oil 
Easter  Sunday,  1676.  In  1687.  during  a war  be- 
tween the  Iroquois  and  the  Indians  that  were 
friendly  to  the  French,  Kryn  made  an  offer  to 
Denonville,  the  French  governor,  to  go.  with  five 
others,  and  find  out  the  real  intentions  of  the  Mo- 
hawk trilK'.  jlis  offer  was  accepted,  and  as  he  was 
crossing  Lake  Champlain  he  met  a ImmIv  of  sixty 
Mohawhs  who  had  been  sent  by  Gov.  I)ongan  to 
make  a raid  on  the  French  settlements.  Kryn 
persuaded  them  to  return,  and  even  preached  to 
them  with  such  success  that  four  were  converted. 
The  Oneidas  and  Onondaga*  were  also  influenced 
by  him,  aided  by  Garaeonthie  (q.  r.)  to  keep  jieace 
with  the  French,  in  February,  1690,  under  orders 
from  the  new  governor,  Frontenae  (q.  v,),  a force 
of  a hundred  Frenchmen  and  eighty  Indians,  the 
latter  commanded  by  Kryn,  marched  on  Schenec- 
tady. Kryn  encouraged  his  followers  to  avenge  on 
the  English  the  massacre  of  200  Canadians  by  the 
Iroquois  six  months  before.  Schenectady  was  taken 
by  surprise,  and  sixty-t  hree  of  t he  inhabitants  butch- 
ered. Later  in  the  same  year  t he  great  Mohawk  set 
out  with  Lieut.  Beauvais  on  a war-party.  While 
halting  at  Salmon  river,  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a stockade,  the  party  was  attacked  by  the  Ab- 
nakis,  who  mistook  them  for  English,  and  Kryn 
fell  dearl  at  the  first  fire. 

Kl’HN.  Adam,  botanist,  b.  in  Germantown, 
Pa..  28  Nov.,  1741 ; d.  in  Philadelphia,  5 July, 
1817.  He  studied  medicine  under  his  father,  and  1 
at  the  University  of  Upsal  in  1862,  also  studying  J 
botany  under  Linnaeus.  He  took  the  degree  of  , 
M.  D.  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  June,  * 
1767.  and  published  his  thesis,  “ De  I>avatione 
frigida.”  On  his  return  he  settled  at  Philadel- 
phia and  practised  medicine.  He  was  appointed  j 
professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  College  of  Phila-  i 
delphia  in  January,  1768.  became  professor  of  the  I 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  November,  1789,  and  held  the  , 
chair  of  the  practice  of  phvsic  from  the  union  of 
the  college  and  the  university  in  January,  1792,  till  j 
1797.  He  was  a physician  of  the  Pennsylvania 
hospital  from  May,  1*775,  till  January,  1798,  and  J 
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was  president  of  the  College  of  physicians  from 
Julv.  1808,  till  his  death. 

&CHN,  or  KINO,  Eusebius  Francis,  mission- 
ary, b.  in  Trent,  Austria,  about  1650;  d.  in  Mag- 
i dulena,  Sonora,  in  1711.  He  entered  the  Society  of 
1 Jesus  at  an  early  period,  and  after  completing  his 
1 studies  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Ingoldstadt,  but  resigned  and 
went  to  Mexico  as  a missionary.  He  not  only  de- 
voted himself  to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians, 
but  to  bettering  their  social  condition.  Receiving 
permission  to  preach  in  Sonora,  he  set  out  from 
Mexico.  20  Oct.,  1686,  and  met  on  the  way  Father 
Salva  Tierra.  Together  they  formed  the  project  of 
converting  and  subjecting  to  Spain  all  the  inhabi- 
tants from  Mexico  to  Oregon.  Father  KUhn  was 
to  undertake  the  territory  of  Sonora  and  the  Pima 
country,  which  embraced  most  of  the  present  terri- 
tory of  Arizona.  After  entering  Sonora  he  learned 
the  different  dialects  of  the  inhabitants,  and  formed 
vocabularies  and  elementary  works  for  the  use  of 
his  assistants  and  successors.  He  is  said  to  have 
baptized  with  his  own  hand  over  48,000  of  the  na- 
tives, and  caused  them  to  adopt  civilized  life.  He 
was  constantly  thwarted  in  his  efforts  by  the 
cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  and  his  denunciations  of 
the  violence  ana  oppression  with  which  the  Indians 
were  treated  at  length  moved  the  Mexican  coun- 
cil. Regulations  were  made  for  the  protection  of 
the  Indians ; but  they  were  never  observed,  and 
he  often  saw  his  converts  dragged  from  their 
homes  and  compelled  to  work  in  the  mines.  He 
entered  Arizona,  18  March,  1687,  built  chattels 
everywhere,  made  peace  between  hostile  triltes, 
“ ana,”  savs Clavigero  in  the  “ Storia  della  Califor- 
nia,”  “ if  he  could  have  obtained  additional  mis- 
sionaries and  not  been  hampered  hv  constant  im- 
pediments, calumnies,  and  false  reports,  he  would 
then  have  easily  converted  all  the  tribes  between 
Sonora  and  the  rivers  Gila  and  Colorado.”  Ill 
1698  he  set  out  on  a tour  of  inspection  of  his  mis- 
sion stations,  and  travelled  on  foot  a thousand 
miles  through  a rugged  country  inhabited  only  by 
savages.  lie  made  several  such  journeys  during 
the  subsequent  years  of  his  ministry,  and  between 
1693  and  1697  founded  the  missions  of  Santa 
Maria  Somancn,  Gueravi,  Cocospera,  San  Cayetano, 
and  San  Xavier  del  Bae.  The  last  was  the  largest 
rancheria  in  Arizona,  having  176  houses  and  803 
Indians.  He  founded  fourteen  missions,  most  of 
which  were  nlmndoncd  after  his  death.  He  wrote 
u Explication  astronomica  del  Comet  a que  se  vio  en 
todo  el  orbe  en  1680  y 1681  ” (Mexico,  1681); 
“ Mapa  del  paso  por  tierra  & la  California,”  pul>- 
lished  by  Rev.  L.  Gobicu  (1706);  and  several  manu- 
script works,  which  he  deposited  with  the  Jesuits 
in  Mexico,  and  which  were  used  by  Rev.  Miguel 
Venegas  in  his  “ Historia  de  California.” 

KUNKEL,  John  Christian,  lawyer,  b.  in  Har- 
risburg, Pa..  18  Sept.,  1816;  d.  there,  14  Oct.,  1870. 
He  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  college.  Pa.,  subse- 
quently studied  law  at  the  Carlisle  law-school,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Dauphin  county,  and  soon 
gained  a reputation  as  a lawyer  ana  a public 
speaker.  During  the  presidential  campaign  of 
! 1844  bespoke  much  in  favor  of  Henry  Clay,  and 
the  same  year  was  elected  to  the  legislature  and 
served  for  three  consecutive  terms.  In  1851  he 
wras  elected  to  the  state  senate,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  first  session  was  chosen  speaker.  In  1854,  and 
again  in  1856,  he.  was  elected  to  congress  as  a 
Whig,  and  served  from  1855  till  1859. 

KUNTH,  Charles  Sigismnnd  (koont),  Ger- 
man botanist,  b.  in  Leipsie,  18  June,  1788 ; d. 
there,  22  March,  1850.  He  became  a merchant's 
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clerk  in  Berlin  in  1808,  but  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  who  furnished  him 
with  means  to  attend  lectures  at  the  university, 
ami  afterward  took  him  to  Paris  in  181H.  From 
1818  till  1819Kunth  devoted  his  time  to  classifying 
the  plants  that  had  l>een  collected  by  Humboldt 
and  Bonplaml  during  their  journey  through 
America.  Returning  to  Berlin  in  18*20,  he  became 
professor  of  botany  at  the  university,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Imtanical  garden,  and  in  1829  was 
elected  member  of  the  Academy  of  sciences  of  Ber- 
lin. In  the  same  year  he  sailed  for  South  America 
and  visited,  during  a sojourn  of  three  years,  Chili, 
Peru,  Brazil.  Venezuela,  Central  America,  ami  the 
West  Indies.  His  collections  were  Uuight  after 
his  death  by  the  Prussian  government, and  form  a 
part  of  the  royal  herbarium  in  Berlin.  Among 
nis  works  are  *4  Nova  genera  et  species  plantarum 
qua*  in  peregrination©  ml  pi  again  irquinoctialem 
orbis  novi  coTlogerunt  Bonplaml  et  Hum!)oldt  ” (7 
vols.,  Paris,  1815— *26) ; “Ties  mimosees  et  autres 
plantes  legumineuses  du  nouveau  continent ” 
(1819) ; “ Synopsis  plantarum  quas  in  itinere  ml  pla- 
gam  icquinoctialem  orbis  novi  collegerunt  Hum- 
boldt et  Bonplaml  ” (I822-’8) ; “Les  graminecs  de 
l’Amerique  (lu  Sud  ” (2  vols.,  1825- *83).  These 
four  works  form  parts  iii.  and  iv.  of  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland's  “ Voyage  dans  rinterieur  de  PAine- 
rique.”  He  was  the  author  also  of  “ Ilandbuch  der 
Botanik”  (Berlin,  1881);  “Enumeratio  plantarum 
omnium  hucusque  cognitarum,  secundum  familias 
naturales  dispositn,  adiectis  characteribns,  clifTer- 
entiis,  et  svmmymis  ” (Stuttgart,  1883- ’50) ; **  Lehr- 
buch  der  ftotauik  " (1847);  and  **  Leg  melastomees 
et  uutres  plantes  legumineuses  de  rAmcrique  du 
Sud,”  being  a continuation  of  Bonpland’s  work  (3 
vols.,  Paris,  lK4?-’52). 

KUNTZE,  Edward  J.,  sculptor,  b.  in  Pom- 
erania, Prussia,  in  1820;  d.  in  New  Vork  city,  10 
April,  1870.  He  received  his  artistic  education 
imtstly  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  gained  the  Konmn 
prize  in  the  academy  of  tine  arts  there,  and  subse- 
quently lived  for  many  years  in  Ixindou,  England. 
In  1852  he  came  to  this  country  and,  devoting 
himself  to  his  art,  achieved  a reputation,  and  was 
elected  an  associate  of  the  National  academy  in 
1809.  Among  his  works  are  statuettes  of  Shake- 
speare, Goethe,  Irving,  Tennyson,  and  Lincoln;  a 
statue  of  “Psyche,"  one  of  “Columbia,”  “Puck,” 
“Puck  on  Horseback,”  and  “Puck  on  the  War- 
path”; a bust  of  “ Mirth”;  “Merlin  and  Vivien,” 
in  bas-relief;  and  many  medallion  portraits  and 
busts.  His  principal  work,  a statue  of  the  “ Indian 
Minstrel  Chtahobos”  in  Longfellow’s  “ Hiawatha,” 
was  left  unllnished.  He  exhibited  three  etchings 
at  the  National  academy  in  1808,  and  published  a 
juvenile  l>ook,  " Mystic  Bells”  (New  York,  1809). 

KIJNZ,  George  Frederick  (koonts),  mineralo- 
gist., b.  in  New  \ork  city,  29  Sept.,  1850.  He  was 
educated  at  public  schools  and  at  the  Cooper  insti- 
tute in  New  York.  His  fondness  for  mineralogy 
early  asserted  itself,  and  he  was  led  to  make  expe- 
ditions in  search  of  specimens.  When  a sufficient 
variety  was  accumulated,  he  would  dispose  of 
them  as  collections  to  colleges  and  other  institu- 
tions of  learning.  In  connection  with  this  work 
he  became  familiar  with  geins,  and  was  invited  to 
till  the  office  of  gem  exjiert  to  the  firm  of  Tiffany 
and  Co.,  New  York.  At  present  (1887)  he  is  the 
best-known  specialist  on  this  subject  in  the  United 
Status,  and  matters  of  importance  are  submitted  j 
to  his  judgment  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  | 
He  is  a fellow  of  the  American  association  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  and  a memlier  of  the  New  , 
Vork  academy  of  science,  and  other  scientific  bod- 


I ies.  Mr.  Kunz  has  contributed  papers  to  scientific 
I journals  and  to  the  popular  magazines.  He  a & 
specialist  on  the  staff  of  the  “Century  Dictionary." 
and  is  the  author  of  **  Reports  on  Gems”  in  the 
| Annual  volumes  of  “ Mineral  Resources  of  the 
United  States  ” (Washington,  1884-’7).  He  ha*  now 
in  preparation  books  on  “Gcins”  and  “ Pearls." 
KUNZE,  John  Christopher  (koon'-tseh), ckr- 
i gvman,  b.  in  Artern,  Saxony.  4 Aujp,  1744;  cL  in 
New  York  city,  24  July,  1807/  He  received  his  classi- 
cal training  at  Rossi cben  and  Merseburg,  and  hi* 
theological  education  at  I/eipsic.  He  was  for  three 
years  engaged  as  teacher  of  the  higher  branches  in 
the  school  at  Closter-Bergen,  near  Magdeburg,  and 
for  one  year  as  inspector  of  the  orphans'  home  at 
Gratz.  While  engaged  at  the  latter  place  he  was 
selected  by  the  theological  faculty  at  Ilalle  to  go 
to  America  in  response  to  an  application  for  a 
minister  from  St.  Michael’s  ami  Zion  Lutheran  con- 
gregations at  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  was  ordained  by 
the  Lutheran  consistory  at  Wemigercde,  and  ar- 
rived in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1770.  During 
his  residence  in  Philadelphia  he  opened  a theologi- 
cal seminary,  which  the  Revolut ionary  war  brought 
to  an  end.  During  the  British  occupation  Zion 
church  was  converted  into  a hospital,  and  St. 

I Michael's  was  used  half  the  day  as  a garri-n 
' church.  For  several  years  he  also  occupied  the 
post  of  professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1780,  giving  instruc- 
tion in  German  ami  the  oriental  languages  and  lit- 
erature. The  university  conferred  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  in  1780.  and  that  of  D.  D.  in  lTKi. 
In  1784  he  accepted  a call  to  New  York,  where  lie 
labored  until  his  death.  He  also  occupied  the  pro- 
fessorship of  oriental  languages  and  literature  in 
Columbia  in  1784-*7.  and  again  in  1792-’9.  I>r. 
Kunzo’s  ability  as  a Hebrew  and  Arabic  scholar 
was  nreognizetl  outside  of  his  church,  and  even  by 
Jewish  rabbis,  who  came  to  him  for  information. 
He  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  organization,  in 
1780,  of  the  New  York  ministcrium,  the  second 
I Lutheran  synod  in  the  United  States,  and  was  it.- 
first  presiding  officer.  Dr.  Kunze  was  one  of  the 
' earliest  of  the  educated  Germans  in  America  who 
urged  the  expediency  of  giving  the  German  youth 
an  education  in  the  English  language.  Through 
his  influence  and  that  of  other  progressive  clergy- 
men English  came  to  Ih*  used  in  the  pulpits  of  the 
German  and  Dutch  churches,  and  the  congrvga- 
! lions  which  adhered  to  the  old  languages  hist  many 
of  their  members.  His  published  works  include  a 
“Concise  History  of  the  J Ait  heron  Church”;  » 

' small  volume  of  poetry  entitled  “Something  for 
the  Understanding  ami  the  Heart”;  “A  Table  of 
a New  Construction  for  Calculating  the  Gran 
Eclipse,  expected  to  hnmien  June  16,  1HU6"; 
“Hymn  and  Prayer  Book,  for  the  Us©  of  such 
Lutheran  Churches  as  use  the  English  Ijinguage." 
the  first  English  Lutheran  hymn-t>ook  ever  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States,  containing  hynm> 
translated  from  the  German  collection,  in  the  same 
metre  as  the  originals  (New  York,  1795):  and  a 
“Catechism  and  Liturgy”  (1795).  He  also  pub- 
lished historical  essays,  sermons,  and  addresses. 

KUNZE,  Richard  Ernest,  physician,  b.  in  AL 
tenburg,  Germany,  7 April.  1888.  He  came  to  the 
United  Stat«*s  in  1854.  and  was  graduated  at  the 
Eclectic  nodical  college  of  New  York  in  1868. suG 
soquently  becoming  a member  of  the  board  of  trn- 
tees  of  this  institution,  was  president  of  the  New 
York  therapeutical  association  in  1880.  introduced 
to  the  medical  profession  the  various  cat-lean 
drugs,  and  has  added  greatly  to  the  previous 
knowledge'  of  medical  botany.  He  published  » 
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series  of  monographs  on  “Cactus”  (Alliany,  1875); 
“Cereus  Grandiflorus  and  Cereus  Boriplandi” 
(1876):  “Cereus  Triangularis  and  Phylfocactus 
Grandis”  (1876):  “Cardinal  Points  in  the  Study 
of  Me<lical  Botany ’’(New  York,  1881);  and  “The 
Germination  and  Vitality  of  Seeds”  (1881). 

KURTZ,  John  1>„  soldier,  b.  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  al»out  1822 ; d.  in  Georgetown.  D.  C«  16 
Oct.,  1877.  He  was  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  mili- 
tary academy,  1 July,  1842,  and  entered*  the  corps 
of  engineers."  He  was  employed  in  repairing  forti- 
fications in  North  Carolina  and  the  forts  in  Charles- 
ton harbor,  served  on  u commission  to  devise  a 
project  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  in  1852, 
ami  was  promoted  1st  lieutenant  in  March,  1853, 
and  captain,  1 July,  1856,  serving  from  1852  till 
1856  as  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer  in  Washing- 
ton, and  then  on  harlwr  works  in  New  England 
till  the  civil  war.  He  was  promoted  major.  3 March, 
1863,  brevet  lieutenant-colonel  and  brevet  colonel. 
13  March,  1865,  and  lieutenant-colonel,  8 A ug.t  1866. 
lie  served  during  the  civil  war  its  chief  engineer  of 
the  Department  of  Annapolis  from  June  till  July. 
1861,  ami  of  the  Shenandoah  in  August,  1861,  and 
then  as  assistant  to  the  chief  of  engineers  at  Wash- 
ington, I).  C.,  till  1869,  having  charge  of  the  bureau 
during  the  absence  of  the  chief  engineer.  After- 
ward he  was  employed  as  superintending  engineer 
of  various  works,  including  the  defences  of  Dela- 
ware bay  and  river  in  1870-’7,  the  Delaware  break- 
water in  1871-’2,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Wash- 
ington monument  from  26  Sept.,  1876,  till  his  death. 

KURTZ,  John  Nicholas,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Lutzclindcn,  Nassau- Weilburg.  Germany,  al>out 
1720 ; d.  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  12  May,  1794.  He  was 
educated  in  the  University  of  Hafle,  selected  as  a 
missionary  to  Pennsylvania,  and  came  to  this 
country,  15  Jan.,  1745.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he 
settled  at  New  Hanover,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa., 
where  he  labored  for  two  years,  teaching  and 
preaching.  In  1748,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
first  Lutheran  synod  in  this  country,  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry,  and  became  pastor  at  Tul- 
pehockcn,  Pa.,  where  ne  remained  for  twenty-three 
years.  In  1771  he  removed  to  York.  Pa,  where  he 
continued  his  pastoral  labors  until  1789,  when  he 
retired  from  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry  and 
removed  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  s[>end  his  last  days 
with  one  of  his  sons.  By  his  learning  and  indefati- 
gable activity  Dr.  Kurtz  acquired  great  influence 
in  the  church,  and  received  various  marks  of  con- 
fidence and  honor,  specially  in  (wing  selected 
senior  of  the  synod. — His  son,  John  Daniel,  b.  in 
Germantown.  Pa.,  in  1763;  d.  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
30  June,  1856, studied  theology  under  the  direction 
of  his  father,  and  afterward  with  Rev.  Dr.  Gotthilf 
Henry  E.  Muhlenberg  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  synod  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1784,  and  for  some  time  assisted  his  father  in  pas- 
toral work.  He  afterward  took  charge  of  a con- 
gregation near  York,  Pa,  and  in  1786  was  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  principal  Lutheran  church  in  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  with  which  he  remained  till  1832. 
when  physical  infirmities  compelled  him  to  resign. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  General  synod, 
a director  in  the  Theological  seminary,  and  promi- 
nently connected  with  all  the  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  the  Lutheran  church. — His  grandson,  Ben- 
iamin. b.  in  Harrisburg,  Pa,  28  Feb..  1795:  d.  in 
Baltimore,  Md..  29  Dec.,  1865,  began  his  studies  in 
Harrisburg  academy,  and  ut  the  age  of  fifteen  was 
an  assistant  teacher  there.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  Itegan  the  study  of  theology  at  Lebanon.  Pa,  in 
1815  he  was  lice  lists  1 to  r«nacn,  and  immediately  re- 
vived a cull  as  met**-  W{s  uncle,  the  Rev.  John 


[ Daniel  Kurtz,  D.  D.,  who  was  then  pastor  at  Balti- 
more. He  was  then  pastor  at  Hagerstown  for 
| sixteen  years,  and  in  1831-’3  at  Chamuersburg.  Pa. 
Retiring  from  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry  in 
1833,  owing  to  failing  health,  he  took  charge  of 
the  “ Lutheran  Observer,”  a post  which  ho  held  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  In  1838  no  received  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  from  Washington  college.  Pa.,  and  in  1858 
that  of  LL.  D.  from  Wittenberg  college.  Spring- 
field,  Ohio.  Dr.  Kurtz  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  men  of  his  time.  He  was  a zealous 
advocate  of  revivals,  and  had  very  little  sympathy 
with  the  confessional  writings  of  the  Lutheran 
church.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  general 
synod  and  of  the  theological  seminary  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  was  for  more  than  thirty  years  one  of 
the  trustees  of  Pennsylvania  college’  and  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  seminary.  Ho  was  also 
the  founder  of  Missionary  institute  at  Selinsgrove, 
Pa.  During  his  two  European  tours,  in  1825  and 
1846,  he  contributed  interesting  incidents  and 
reminiscences  to  the  “Lutheran  Intelligencer” 
and  to  the  “ Lutheran  Observer.”  of  which  he  was 
editor  at  the  time.  Among  his  other  publications 
are  “ First  Principles  of  Religion  for  Children  ” 
(Hagerstown,  1821); “Sermons on  Sabbath-Schools ” 
(1822);  “Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity”  (1823);  “In- 
fant Baptism  and  Affusion,  with  Essays  on  Related 
Subjects " (Baltimore,  1840) ; " Theological  Sketch- 
Book,  or  Skeletons  of  Sermons,  Carefully  arranged 
in  Systematic  Order,”  iwirtly  original,  partly  se- 
lected (2  vole.,  1844);  “ Why  are  You  a Lutheran  f ” 
(1847) ; “ Lutheran  Prayer-Book  ” (1856),  etc. 

KUYPERS,  Warm  nidus,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Holland  in  1732 : d.  in  Schralenburg,  ft.  J.,  in  1797. 
He  studied  in  the  University  of  Groningen,  and 
was  u rwistor  at  Curacoa  for  some  time  before  1769, 
when  ne  settled  in  Kew  York,  preached  for  two 
years  at  Rhinebeck  Flats,  Upper  Red  Hook,  and 
the  Landing,  and  in  1771  took  charge  of  that  part 
of  the  church  in  Hackensack,  N.  J„  which  belonged 
to  the  Conferontie  party  and  bad  no  representation 
in  the  classis. — Ilia  son,  Gerardus  Arentse,  cler- 
gyman, b.  in  Curacoa,  W.  I.,  16  Dec.,  1766;  d.  in  New 
York,  28  June,  1833.  came  to  the  United  States  in 
his  earlv  childhood,  and  was  educated  at  Hacken- 
sack. fie  studied  theology  first  under  the  direction 
of  his  father,  and  subsequently  under  the  Rev.  Her- 
manns Meyer  and  the  Rev.  Direk  Roineyn.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1787,  and  was  orduined, 
15  June,  1788,  by  the  classis  of  Hackensack,  as  col- 
league pastor  at  Parainus,  N.  J.  In  1789  he  took 
charge  of  a church  in  New  York  city,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death.  Until  1803  his  preaching 
was  exclusively  in  Dutch;  but  after  that  time  he 
preached  in  English.  He  was  appointed  a teacher 
of  Hebrew  in  1799,  received  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
from  Princeton  in  1791,  and  that  of  I>.  D.  from 
Rutgers  in  1810.  He  left  unfinished  “Discourses 
on  tlie  Heidelberg  Catechism.” 

KYAN,  John  H..  inventor,  b.  in  England  in 
1775:  d.  in  New  York  city,  9 Jan.,  1850.  He  was 
the  first,  to  introduce  a chemical  process  for  the 
preservation  of  wood,  finding  that,  where  timber 
was  steeped  in  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
or  placed  in  an  exhausting-cylinder  and  the  solu- 
tion forced  in  under  atmospheric  pressure,  the 
wood  was  rendered  cupable  of  resisting  decay  for 
a great  length  of  time.  This  process  lie  patented 
in  England  in  1832,  and  subsequently  introduced  it 
into  the  United  States.  This  method  was  named 
kvanizing.  after  its  inventor.  Its  expense  and  the 
difficulty  of  manipulation  at  first  largely  prevented 
its  use,  but  with  improved  means  it  now  finds 
wide  application. 
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mcchauical  trade.  ami  in  1842  whs  admitted  to  prac- 
tice at  Paris.  In  18-10  ha  was  chosen  professor  of 
comparative  legislation  in  the  College  of  France. 
In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  national  assembly 
for  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and  as  secretary 
of  the  committee  of  thirty  on  the  constitution  he 
combated  the  Monarchists  effectually.  In  1875 
he  was  elected  a life  senator,  and  in  1870  he  was 
ap|K*inted  administrator  of  the  College  of  France, 
resuming  his  lectures  on  comparative  legislation  in 
1877.  He  was  a careful  observer  of  the  politics  of 
the  United  States,  ami  an  admirer  of  its  constitu- 
tion, and  during  the  civil  war  was  a zealous  advo- 
cate of  the  National  cause.  Among  other  works, 
ho  wrote  “ Political  History  of  the  United  Stales” 
(3  vols.,  Paris,  1855-’66);  “The  United  States  and 
France  ” (1882) ; “ Paris  en  Amerique  ” (1863 : Eng- 
lish  translation,  New  York,  1868);  and  “Memoirs 
of  Franklin”  (1866-’7).  He  also  translated  into 
French  the  works  of  William  Ellery  Channing. 

LA  BRA,  Rafael  M.de(lah-hrah),  Cuban  author, 
b.  in  Havana.  Culm,  in  1841.  When  he  was  ten  years 
old  his  parents  took  him  to  Madrid,  Stiain,  where 
he  was  educated  ami  admitted  to  the  oar  in  i860. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  movement  for  the 
ubolition  of  slavery  in  the  S|Ntnish  colonies,  and 
in  1861)  was  made  president  of  the  first  anti-slavery 
society  that  was  ever  established  in  Sjtain.  In 
1871  he  was  elected  a member  to  the  SiMiiish 
cortee,  representing  Porto  Rico,  and  since  then  he 
has  constantly  represented  either  Cuba  or  Porto 
Rico,  in  that  laxly  always  advocating  a lilicral 
policy  toward  the  colonies.  La  bra  is  a professor 
in  the  University  of  Madrid,  ami  u member  of 
many  literary  ami  scientific  institutions.  Ho  has 
written  much  and  on  many  subjects,  llis  princi- 
pal works  are  “ I*a  Cuestion  Colonial  ” (1868) ; “ lx* 
Perdida  de  las  Americas”  (1869);  “Las  Colon  ias 
dc  Inglaterra  en  America”  (1874);  “ I>a  Colonisa- 
tion ell  la  Historia”  (2  vols.,  1877);  “ lx*  Aboli- 
cidn  de  la  Esclavitud  ” (1882) ; “ H ombres  y Cosas 
de  Espafta”;  “La  Emancipacion  de  America”; 
“Portugal  y sus  Cddigos"  (1878);  “ Inglaterra  y 
los  Cddigos  negros  ” (1879) ; “ La  Revolution  Norte- 
Americana  en  el  Siglo  XVI II.”;  “La  Deraocra- 
cia”;  and  “El  Derecno  Ingles.” 

LA  BRIE,  James,  Canadian  historian,  h.  in 
Canada  in  178.');  d.  there.  26  Oct.,  1831.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  College  of  Quebec,  and  afterward  was 
graduated  in  medicine  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  give  a stimulus  to  education  in  t ana- 
da,  founding  model  schools  on  a large  scale,  ami 
academies  for  both  sexes.  He  became  editor  of  the 
“ Courrier  de  Quebec  " in  1807.  He  took  an  active 
>art  in  Canadian  politics,  and  separated  from  Louis 
'apineau  on  the  question  **f  sulrsidies.  He  was 
the  author  of  “ Premiers  rudiments  de  la  constitu- 
tion Britannia ue,”  translated  from  the  English 
of  Brooks,  wit h an  historical  analysis,  and  obser- 
vations on  the  constitution  of  Lower  Canada  (1827), 
and  also  thu  first  history  of  Canada  that  had  ap- 
peared  since  that  of  Charlevoix,  but  his  death  pre- 
vented its  publication.  Shortly  afterward  the 
legislature  appropriated  £900  for  the  purpose  of 
publishing  ttiis  work  in  four  volumes,  but  the 
manuscript  was  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  St. 
Benoit  in  1*37.  Some  fragments  survived,  which 
were  publisher!  in  the  “ Bibliotheque  fanadienne.” 
LA  I)Rl  ERE.  Pierre  Boucher  de,  Canadian 
journalist,  b.  in  St.  Hyocinthe,  5 July,  1837.  He 
was  educated  in  his  native  town,  and  became  pro- 
thonotarv  of  the  sufierior  court  for  the  district  of 
St.  Hyaeinthe.  but  resigned  in  1875  to  liecotne  edi- 
tor of  the  “Courrier  de  St.  Hyaeinthe.”  lie  was 
afterward  a member  of  the  executive  council,  and 


speaker  of  the  legislative  council  of  Quebec.  4 
I March.  1882.  He  is  the  author  of  the  futniphlets 
**  I*1  Canada  sous  la  domination  Aiiglaiiw  and 
••  Historv  of  St.  Hyaeinthe.** 

LACKRDA  Y ALMEIDA.  Franclaco  Jutf  4« 
1 (lah-thcr-dah),  Brazilian  scholar,  b.  in  S.  Paulo 
about  1750;  d.  in  Lunda.  Africa,  about  1798.  Be 
was  graduated  in  mathematics  in  Coimbra  in  1777. 
and  was  ap|K>inted  a member  of  the  commission 
to  settle  the  question  of  lioundaries  with  Spain  in 
America.  He  ascended  the  Rio  Negro  to  Marabi- 
tanaa.  and  afterward  Amazon  and  Madeira  rivers, 

; struggling  with  many  difficulties,  and  being  at- 
| tacked  by  the  Muros  Indians,  by  whom  he  vu 
dangerously  wounded.  He  reached  Matto-Gmso 
on  28  Feb.,  1782,  and  immediately  In-gun  the  ex- 
plorations of  the  Guapore  ami  other  rivers  which 
are  its  tributaries.  In  1786.  accompanied  by  other 
scientific  men.  he  explored  Paraguay  river  and  all 
its  lakes  ami  tributaries,  reaching  Albuquerque 
on  19  July.  He  returned  to  S.  Paulo.  10  Jan* 
1789.  after  other  explorations,  and  while  he  was 
there  preparing  for  the  publication  ofhis**Dia- 
rio  ” an  order  came  from  Lisbon  calling  him  In 
that  city,  where  he  landed,  21  Sept.,  1790.  He  pre- 
sented to  the  academy  his  journal  and  several 
maps  and  was  elected  a member.  He  afterward 
continued  his  work,  which  was  highly  praised,  and 
the  minister  of  the  colonies  sent  him  in  1797  to 
Mozambique  on  an  exploring  expedition  across 
the  continent  of  Africa,  where  he  fell  a victim  to 
the  climate.  His  assistant  saved  his  notes  and 
papers,  which  were  published  by  his  nephew. 

LACEY.  John,  soldier,  lx  in  Bucks  county.  Pa-. 
4 Feb.,  1755;  d.  in  New  Mills,  N.  J.,  17  Feb.,  1814. 
He  took  command  of  a volunteer  company,  and  on 
0 Jan..  1770.  was  made  a captain  in  Anthony 
Wayne’s  regiment,  and  served  in  the  Canadian  expe- 
dition. In  1777  he  wosap|>ointed  lieutenant-colonel 
of  militia,  and  hail  many  skirmishes  with  the  enemy 
around  Whitcmarsh,  Pa.  He  was  made  a brigadier- 
general  of  militia  on  9 Jan.,  1778.  and  performed 
arduous  services  during  the  British  occupation  <>f 
Philadelphia.  Lacey  was  a member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania assembly  in  1778.  and  in  1779- *81  of  the 
council.  In  August,  1780.  he  took  the  field  with* 
brigade  of  militia,  and  continued  in  active  service 
till  October,  1781.  He  afterward  removed  to  New 
Mills,  N.  J„  engaged  in  iron-manufacturing,  and 
was  a judge  and  a inciul>er  of  the  legislature. 

LACEY,  William  B„  clergyman,  b.  about  1781; 
d.  at  liMcevville,  Pa..  31  Oct..  1866.  He  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  »> 
a missionary  in  Chenango  county,  K.  Y\.  in  1813. 
and  in  1818  became  rector  of  St.  Peter’s  church, 
A I lam  v,  N.  Y„  where  he  remained  twenty  years 
lie  subsequently  became  a teacher,  and  was  the 
author  of  text-lmoks  for  schools  and  colleges, 
among  them  a “ Rhetoric”  and  a “ Moral  Philoso- 
phy.” During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  wa« 
engaged  on  a work  on  the  history  of  the  English 
church  prior  to  St.  Austin. 

LAC  LEDE.  Pierre  Ligueste,  pioneer.  Ik  in 
Bion,  France,  in  1?24:  d.  on  Mississippi  river,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  20  June,  1778.  lie 
was  the  head  of  a company  that  obtained  from 
Gov.  D'Abbadie  in  1762  tne  exclusive  right  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  on  Missouri  river.  Auguste 
Chouteau,  who  was  second  in  authority,  selected 
the  site  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  for  a fortified  trad- 
ing-jsrst.  and  removed  the  company’s  stores  thither 
from  Fort  de  Chartres  on  15  Feb.,  1 764.  Laclede 
came  a month  later,  approved  of  the  spot  f«-r  a per- 
manent station,  and  named  it  after  Louis  XV.  Ue 
acquired  a large  fortune  by  trade  with  the  Indian*- 
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and  art  to  southern  journals  and  magazines.  In 
1841  she  settled  in  Winnsborough,  S.  C.,  where  she 
successfully  conducted  a large  boarding-school  un- 
til the  civil  war  l»egan.  She  also  published  in  the 
**  Floral  Wreath  ” and  other  jieriodicals  tales,  essays, 
and  poems  under  the  pen-naincs  “ Minnie  Mayflow- 
er,” “Arcturus,”  ••  Alicia,”  and  “Morna.”  In  1851 
she  ln*gun  advocating  in  the  press  the  encourage- 
ment of  manufacturing  industries  ami  white  lalxir 
in  South  Carolina,  believing  that  cotton-growing 
could  not  much  longer  be  carried  on  with  profit 
in  competition  with  the  Gulf  states.  During  the 
war  she  ceased  teaching  in  order  to  care  for  sick 
an<l  wounded  soldiers,  and  she  is  said  to  have 
originated  the  design  of  the  first  Confederate  flag. 
Her  property  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  during 
the  occupation  of  Winnslx>rough  by  Gen.  Sher- 
man’s army,  she  resumed  teaching.  In  IMHO  she 
retired  to  a farm  near  Buckhead,  & C. 

LADD,  Georgo  Trumbull,  educator,  b.  in 
Painesvi  lie,  Ohio,  19  Jan.,  1842.  He  was  graduated 
at  Western  Reserve  college  in  1804,  and  at  Ando- 
ver seminary  in  1809.  He  preached  in  Edinburgh, 
Ohio,  for  two  years,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Spring 
street  Congregational  church  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.. 
from  1871  till  1879,  when  he  was  called  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy  in 
Bowdoin.  While  there  he  also  lectured  on  church 

Cdity  in  the  Andover  seminary,  and  during  the 
st  year  to  graduates  on  systematic  theology.  In 
1881  he  assumed  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  Yale 
college.  The  degree  of  I).  1).  was  conferred  on  him 
by  Western  Reserve  in  1881.  He  is  the  author  of 
‘•  Principles  of  Church  Polity”  (New  York,  1881); 
“Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture”  (New  York  and 
Kdinburgh,  1883);  and  “ Elements  of  Physiological 
Psychology"  (New  York  and  London,  i887).  He 
also  published  a translation  of  Ixjtxe’s  “Philo- 
sophical Outlines”  (0  vola,  Boston.  1884-’7). 

LADD,  Joseph  Drown,  poet.  b.  in  Newport, 
R.  I.,  in  1764;  d.  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  2 Nov.,  1786. 
FI  is  father,  William,  a soldier  of  the  Revolution 
and  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  legislature,  cul- 
tivate a farm  at  Little  Compton.  Joseph  U'gan 
to  write  verses  at  the  age  of  ten.  Flis  father 
placed  him  in  a printing-office  in  Newport,  hut 
took  him  awav  when  he  offended  Dr.  Samuel 
Hopkins  by  publishing  a |>oem  satirizing  that  di- 
vine. He  wished  to  liccoine  a physician,  and  was 
placid  with  Dr.  Isaac  Sen  tor,  who  encouraged  his 
literary  tastes,  and,  besides  directing  his  medical 
studies,  gave  him  instruction  in  the  classics.  His 
professional  studies  lasted  four  years,  and  during 
that  time  ho  composed  most  or  his  (xictry.  A 
large  part  of  it  consists  of  amatory  verses,  signed 
“ Arouct,”  and  addressed  to  “ Amanda.”  They 
were  intended  for  an  orphan  heiress,  to  whom  lie 
was  devoted, and  who  was  attached  to  him,  though 
olistacles  wen*  placed  in  the  way  of  their  marriage 
by  her  guardians.  By  the  advice  of  Gen.  Na- 
thanael Greene,  he  began  practice  in  Charleston 
in  1784,  and  mot  with  success.  In  1785  he  deliv- 
ered. at  the  request  of  Gov.  William  Moultrie,  an 
oration  at  the  second  celebration  ever  held  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
He  also  contributed  articles  on  literary  and  political 
subjects  to  the  press  of  Charleston.  Becoming  in- 
volved in  a newspaper  controversy,  lie  was  chal- 
lenged to  fight  n duel,  and,  firing  his  own  shot  in 
the  air,  reoeived  the  ball  of  his  antagonist  in  a vital 
part.  He  published"  Poems  of  Arouet  "(Charleston, 
1 786 ».  and  his  poetry,  with  some  of  his  prose  writ- 
ings wan  collected  into  a volume,  containing  also  a 
in-nioir  of  the  author,  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
iskins  (New  York,  1832). 


LADD,  William,  philanthropist,  b.  in  Exeter, 
N.  II.,  10  May,  1778;  d.  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  t> 
April,  1841.  ’ Ho  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1797,  and  on  leaving  college  em  lurked  as  a sailor 
on  one  of  his  father’s  vessels,  became  a skilful 
navigator,  and  was  captain  of  some  of  the  finest 
ships  that  sailed  from  New  England  |K>rts  until  he 
left  the  ocean  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812. 
Ho  resided  at  Minot,  Me.,  and  took  an  active  |>art 
in  organizing  the  American  iieace  society,  of  which 
he  was  for  many  years  president.  The  society  was 
founded  in  1828,  and  for  a long  period  he  was  the 
only  active  and  responsible  officer.  He  gave  his 
main  attention  to  this  society  and  the  object  it  rep- 
resented until  the  end  of  his  life.  In  its  interests 
he  edited  the  **  Friend  of  Peace,"  established  bv 
Dr.  Noah  Worcester,  and  the  “ Harbinger  of  Peace,'’ 
.which  succeeded  it  as  the  organ  of  the  society,  and 
published  a number  of  essays  and  occasional  ad- 
dresses on  the  subject  of  peace,  including  an  “Ad- 
dress to  the  Peace  Society  of  Maine" (1824),  one  to- 
that  of  Massachusetts  (1825),  and  “An  Essay  on 
the  Congress  of  Nations”  (Boston,  1840).  He  car- 
ried his  views  to  the  extent  of  denying  the  right  of 
defensive  war.  and  caused  this  principle  to  lie  incor- 
porated into  the  constit  ut  ion  of  his  society.  See  his 
“Memoir,”  bv  John  Hemmenway  (Boston,  1872). 

I,  A DREY  t,  (aslmlr,  educator,  b.  in  France  in 
1797;  d.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  4 July,  1877.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  about  1830,  taught  the  French 
language,  and  published  “ French  Pronunciation” 
(Philadelphia);  “The  Study  of  French  Simplified ,r 
(New  York) ; and  other  text-books. 

LADRILLEROS,  Juan  (lah-dreel-yair-oth). 
Spanish  navigator.  He  lived  in  the  Kith  century, 
and  took  nil  active  part  in  the  civil  wars  of  Peru. 
He  was  ordered  bv  Garcia  Hurtado  de  Mendoza 
(q.  e.)  to  examine  the  southern  coast  of  that  coun- 
try and  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  left  Valdivia 
in  Novernlier,  1557.  with  two  vessels.  After  many 
adventures,  and  an  attempt  at  a mutiny  by  the 
crew,  he  succeeded  finally  in  entering  the  strait, 
minutely  examined  the  neighboring  coast,  and  re- 
turned to  Valdivia  with  a single  sailor  and  a negro. 
The  result  of  his  voyage  was  a more  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  island  of  Chiloe  ami  the  neighboring 
groups.  There  are  two  manuscript  copies  of  his 
journal  preserved  in  the  general  archives  of  the 
Indies.  Navarrete  has  inserted  the  narrative  of  La- 
drilleros  in  the  introduction  to  his  “ Relacidn  del 
ultimo  viage  al  estrecho  de  Magadan es  en  los  afios 
de  1785  v 1786"  (Madrid.  1788).  The  voyage  of 
Ijadrilleros  was  the  first  to  overturn  the  opinion 
that  it  was  impossible  to  return  bv  the  Strait  of 
Mugellim  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 

LAET,  Jan,  Flemish  geographer,  b.  in  Ant- 
werp; d.  late  in  1649.  He  was  the  author  of 
treatises  describing  Italy,  Spain.  France.  Belgium, 
India.  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Portugal,  which  were 
published  in  the  Elzevir  series  of  “ Les  petit  cs  re- 
publiques."  He  also  published  “ Novus  orbis,  sou 
descript  ionis  occidental  is,  libri  xviii.,  cum  tabulis” 
(Leyden,  1633;  French  translation,  1638;  Dutch 
translation,  1640).  This  account  of  America  was 
much  used  by  later  geographers.  In  “ Not®  ail 
Dissertationem  II.  Grotii  de  origine  gentium  nine- 
ricanartiin  "(Paris,  1043)  he  controverted  the  theory 
of  Grotius  respecting  the  origin  of  the  American 
Indians.  The  latter  replied  somewhat  acrimoni- 
ously. and  drew  from  Laet  a “ Responsio  ad  DLs- 
sertationem  secundam  H.  Grotii  de  origine  gen- 
tium americanarum"  (Amsterdam,  1644).  lie  edited 
“ Ilistoria  natumlis  Brasilia',"  containing  a treatise 
on  medicine  by  G.  Pison,  and  one  on  the  natural  his- 
tory of  Brazil  by  Georg  MarkgratT  (Leyden,  1648). 
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LA  FAROE,  John,  artist,  b.  in  Now  York  city, 
31  March,  1885.  He  was  a pupil  of  William  M. 
Hunt,  ami  has  been  an  earnest  student  of  Euro- 
pean art  during  the  numerous  trips  he  has  taken 
to  Kuroia*.  Mr.  1j»  Fargo  was  first  a draughtsman 
on  wood,  then  a painter  of  flowers,  landscape*.  and 
portraits,  and  then  a decorator  of  church  interiors 
and  a mural  |>aintcr  on  biblical  themes.  As  a 
draughtsman  the  illustrations  that  he  contributed 
to  an  edition  of  “Enoch  Arden.’*  to  - Songs  from 
the  Old  Dramatists,”  and  thorn  published  in  the 
“ Riverside  Magazine,”  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  and  show  the  close  sympathy  of  the  artist 
with  fiis  subject.  He  established  his  reputation  as 
a brilliant  colorist  ami  idealist  by  superb  oomposi- 
tions  of  flowers  and  ideal  groups  as  well  as  illus- 
trations. Mr.  Iju  Fargo  was  one  of  the  first  to  ad- 
mire .Japanese  art,  and  to  call  public  attention  to 
it  by  his  writings.  In  1886  he  visited  that  empire. 
His  most  important  recent  work  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  decorative  art  and  gla*s-i>ninting.  In 
the  latter  he  has  not  only  rivalled  the  colors  of 
the  finest  mediaeval  stained-glass  windows,  but  he 
has  Wen  able  to  j>erfeet  an  unsurpassed  method  of 
leading,  in  which  the  mechanical  means  are  made 
to  contribute  to  the  rendering  of  details  and  the 
general  effect.  He  was  elected  a National  academi- 
cian in  1801*.  and  is  also  a member  of  the  Society  of 
American  artists.  Among  his  leading  decorative 
works,  the  interior  of  Trinity  church  in  Boston, 
jK-rba|ts,  takes  precedence,  ali hough  the  painting 
ami  other  decoration  of  the  chancel  of  St.  Thomas  s 
in  New  York  have  a high  value  artistically.  His 
other  church  work  includes  “The  Adoration  of  the 
Wise  Men  ” in  the  Church  of  the  incarnation,  ami 
“The  Ascension”  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of 
that  name  in  New  York  city;  also  the  chancel  of 
Trinity  church  in  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Much  of  the  in- 
terior decorations,  notably  the  staircase  windows 
and  ceilings  of  the  Vanderbilt  mansion,  and  also 
the  paintings  for  the  music-room  in  the  residence 
of  Whitclaw  Reid, are  bv  Mr.  La  Farge.  The  “ Bat- 
tle Window,”  in  the  Memorial  hall  at  Harvard 
(1880),  is  one  of  his  most  brilliant  successes  in  col- 
ored glass.  His  latest  and  most  elaborate  achieve- 
ment in  this  material  is  the  Antes  memorial  window 
at  Easton,  Mass.  (1887).  His  paintings  include 
“New  England  Pastil  re- Land,”  “ View  over  New- 
port,” “ A Gray  Dav.”  “ A Snowy  Dav,”  •*  The  Tri- 
umph of  Love,"  “The  Last  Valley/*  “St.  Paul,” 
“Tito  Wolf-Charmer.”  and  “Sleeping  Beau  tv.” 
LAFAYETTE.  Marie  Jean  Paul  Joseph 
Roche  Yves  Gilbert  du  Mo  tier,  Manjuis  do, 
French  soldier,  b.  at  the  castle  of  Chavagnac,  in 
Auvergne.  6 Sent,  1757 ; d.  in  Paris,  20  May, 
1884.  The  family  has  been  for  more  than  thn*o 
centuries  distinguished  in  French  history.  The 
subject  of  this  article  was  son  of  Michel  Roche 
Gilbert  du  Motier,  Marquis  de  Wifayette,  colonel 
of  grenadiers,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  M in- 
den,  1 Aug.,  1759,  and  Marie  Louise,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Yves  Hyacinthe.  Marquis  tie  la  Riviere*. 
In  1768  he  was  taken  by  his  mother  to  Paris,  and 
entered  the  College  of  Ixmis-le-Graml.  In  1770 
the  death  of  his  mother  and  grandfather  left  him 
with  a very  large  fortune,  lie  became  a page  to 
the  queen  Marie  I **ezin  ska.  and  through  her  influ- 
ence received  a lieutenant's  commission  in  the 
royal  musketeers,  a body  of  soldiers  charged  with 
the  defence  of  the  king**  person,  lie  married,  11 
April,  1774.  Anastatic  Adrienne  de  Noailles.  sec- 
ond daughter  of  the  Duke  d’Ayen,  afterward  Duke 
de  Noailles.  Having  been  commissioned  n captain 
of  artillery  in  a regiment  stationed  at  Metz,  toward 
the  end  of  1776  he  happened  to  meet  at  dinner  the 


Duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  of  George  III.,  and 
heanlof  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  other 
events  that  had  lately  occurred  in  the  I’niud 
States.  An  enthusiastic  sentiment  of  devotion  to 
“ liberty  ” and  the  “ rights  of  man  ” was  then 
growing  up  among  youthful  Frenchmen  in  all 
classes  of  society.  Many  young  officers  were  eager 
to  go  to  America,  some  from  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  cause  at  stake  there,  others  from  a love  of 
romantic  adventure  or  a desire*  to  strike  a blow  at 
the  English  in  revenge  for  the  disasters  of  the 
Seven  years’  war.  This  last  motive  was  strongly 
i operative  at  court,  though  opinion  was  far  from 
unanimous  there.  Louis  XVI.  had  no  sympathy 
with  Americans  or  with  rebels,  ami  was  fond  of 
relating  the  humorous  remark  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Joseph  II. : “ 1 am  a royalist  by  in y trails 
you  know.”  The  policy  of  Choiseul,  however, 
which  would  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  undo  the 
work  of  the  Seven  years’  war  and  weaken  the  colo- 
nial empire  of  Knglund.  found  favor  with  Marie 
Antoinette,  as  well  as  with  Count  Vergennes.  the 
■ able  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Caution  was 
, needed,  however.  It  was  no  juirt  of  the  jiolicy  of 
j Vergennes  to  run  the  risk  of  a quarrel  with  Great 
I Britain  until  it  should  become  quite  clear  that  the 
j American  alliance  was,  from  a military  point  of 
| view,  worth  having.  For  the  present,  accordingly, 
he  contented  himself  with  sending  secret  aid  to 
the  Americans  in  the  shafie  of  money,  arms,  and 
ammunition.  This  aid  was  furnished  through  the 
agency  of  the  famous  author.  Benurnarohai.-*  (</.  r.), 
I and  in  such  a manner  that  the  government  might 
officially  pretend  to  la*  ignorant  of  what  was  going 
I on.  In  this  surreptitious  way  as  early  as  the  spring 
: of  1777  a large  quantity  of  military  stores  had  been 
conveyed  to  America,  and  had  been  followed  by 
such  officers  a*  Pulaski.  I>n  Rouerie,  and  some  fifty 
others.  The  Duke  of  Montmorency- Laval  ami 
other  young  nobles  asked  the  king’s  permission  to 
go  to  America ; but  it  was  refused,  anti  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  up  appearances  the  refusal  hail  some- 
thing of  the  air  of  a reprimand.  It  was  neoeimry, 
therefore,  for  Iaifnyette  to  proceed  with  caution 
when  he  made  up  his  mind,  as  the  result  of  the  con- 
versation at  Metz,  to  cross  the  ocean  and  offer  his 
services  to  congress.  He  consulted  with  the  Baron 
de  Kalb,  who  was  cherishing  a similar  intention. 
De  Kalb  introduecd  him  to  Silas  Deane,  who  gave 
him,  7 Dec.,  1776.  a letter  of  introduction  to  con- 
gress, in  which  he  alluded  to  the  groat  dignity  and 
influence  of  Lafayette's  family,  and  asked  for  hitn 
n major-general’s  commission.  Lafayette  now  pro- 
ceeded secretly  and  at  his  own  expense  to  fit  out 
a vessel  ut  Bordeaux,  but  his  preparations  were 
somewhat  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  making  a 
journey  to  London  in  company  witii  the  Prime  de 
Poix.  lie  did  not  think  it  best  to  decline  the  in- 
vitation to  this  journey  for  fear  of  exciting  suspi- 
cion a*  to  his  real  plans.  While  at  London,  hear- 
ing of  Washington’s  victories  at  Trenton  ami 
Princeton,  he  expressed  such  keen  pleasure  as  to 
attract  the  notice  of  Ixml  Shelburne,  the  warm 
| friend  of  the  Americans.  Madame  de  I^afayette’s 
uncle,  the  Marquis  de  Noailles,  was  then  the 
| French  amhassaaor  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  and 
, every  word  and  action  of  his  young  visitor  was 
sure  to  1h*  carefully  watched  and  weighed.  After 
three  weeks  he  returned  secretly  to  Paris,  leaving 
it  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  still  in  England 
while,  to  keep  up  the  concealment  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, the  Marquis  de  Noailles  explained  his  non- 
appearance  in  society  by  spreading  a report  that 
be  was  slightly  ill. 

After  three  days  at  De  Kalb's  house  in  Paris, 
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mx.  There  he  learned 
iii' >n  of  his  movements 
•i  liis  arrest.  To  avoid 
iji  to  Pasagc,  a Span- 
nations  were  completed, 
roin  his  family  and  the 
return  for  a short  time 
which  he  now  wrote  to 
„•  permission  to  proceed 
lined  unanswered.  In  a 
«.  he  oliserved  that  **si- 
I he  should  p>  on.  There 
sm try  in  this.  lie  doubt- 
ough  that  the  royal  dia- 
nt.s was  in  great  part  as- 
qqiearanees.  He  set  sail 
from  Pasage,  2fi  April. 
1777.  taking  with  tiim 
I)e  Kalb  and  eleven 
other  officers,  and  land- 
ed, 14  June,  at  George- 
town, S.  C\,  whence  he 
prnreeded  to  ( ’It ar les- 
ion. After  a journo v 
of  more  than  a month 
on  horseback  he  ar- 
rived iu  Philadelphia, 
where  congress  was  in 
session.  Congress  was 
at  that  time  beset  with 
so  many  applications 
from  foreign  officers  in 
quest  of  adventure,  and 
in  some  instances,  as 
in  that  of  Du  Coudray 
(</.  »*.),  those  applica- 
tions led  to  so  much 
jealousy  and  discon- 
tent that  Ijnfayette  at 
u rather  cold  reception;  but.  after  he 
his  wish  to  serve  as  a volunteer  and 
\pense,  congress  (81  July,  1777)  hj»- 
major-general.  The  next  day  he  was 
Washington,  and  the  life-long  friend- 
■n  the  two  was  at  once  begun.  As  it 
hat  his  appointment  was  for  the  present 
nrary,  Lafayette  served  for  a time  as  a 
inteor  aide  upon  Washington’s  staff.  At 
of  Brandywine,  11  Sent.,  he  behaved  very 
and  received  a wound  iu  the  leg,  which 
up  for  two  months.  During  this  time  he 
1 under  the  care  of  the  Moravian  Brethren 
ehem.  On  25  Nov.,  in  a reconnaissance  of 
reene  against  Cornwallis’s  |»osition  at  Glou- 
i'oint,  I^ifavctte  with  800  men  defeated  a su- 
force  of  ifessians.  In  recognition  of  this 
e he  was  appointed,  4 Dec.,  to  command  the 
un  of  Washington’s  armv  lately  under  Gen. 
ten,  who  had  been  removed  for  alleged  miscou- 
nt the  buttle  of  Germantown.  The  intrigue 
*n  as  the  **  Conway  cabal,”  for  removing  Wash- 
ion  from  the  chief  command  of  the  Continental 
‘V and  putting  Gates  in  his  place,  seemed  at  this 
ic  to  In*  faring  prosperously.  Among  the  schemes 
*****  intriguers  was  one  for  an  invasion  of  Cana- 
ich  Washington  was  known  to  disapprove. 
* bought  that,  with  the  aid  of  Stark  enough 
'fountain  boys  could  be  enlistisl  to  join 
nail  force  of  regulars  stationed  at  Allainy, 
nake  up  an  invading  army  of  4.000  men. 
round  of  this  small  army  was  offered  by 
1 of  war  to  I^afayette,  and  it  was  hoped 
i arrival  in  Canada  the  French  popula- 
nat  country  would  hail  him  as  their  aeliv- 
und  would  forthwith  rise  against  the  British. 


Lafayette’s  appointment  was  duted  28  Jan..  1778, 
ami  at  the  same  time  Washington’s  enemy,  Con- 
way, was  made  second  in  command.  His  first  in- 
formation of  the  ap|M)intment  was  conveyed  in  a 
letter  of  24  Jan.  from  Gates,  enclosed  in  one  from 
that,  officer  to  Washington.  I^afavotte  did  not  ac- 
cept the  command  until  he  had  first  consulted 
with  Washington,  and  he  furthermore  insisted 
that  I)e  Kalb,  who  outranked  Conway,  should  ac- 
company the  expedition.  On  arriving  at  Alliany 
it  appeared  that  the  scheme  was  a fiasco  quite 
wortny  of  the  shallow  intriguers  who  had  con- 
ceived it.  The  few  regulars  at  AHianv  were  in  no- 
wise equipped  for  a winter  march,  no  help  could  la* 
got  from  Mark,  and  not  a volunteer  could  be  found 
in  any  quarter.  The  new  alliance  with  France  (0 
Feb.,  1778)  had  put  an  end  to  the  desire  of  the 
New  England  jieople  for  conquering  Canuda. 
They  feared  that  France  might  insist  upon  retain- 
ing it  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  they  greatly  pre- 
ferred Great  Britain  to  France  for  a neigh nor. 
The  failure  of  this  scheme  was  a serious  blow*  to 
the  enemies  of  Washington,  to  whose  camp  I^afnr- 
ette  joyfully  returned  early  in  April.  Throughout 
the  whole  affair  he  showed  much  sagacity  along 
with  unswerving  fidelity  to  Washington. 

On  10  May  the  British  Gen.  Grant,  with  an  over- 
whelming force,  surprised  him  at  Barren  Hill,  near 
Philadelphia ; but  I«afayette  succeeded  in  withdraw- 
ing his  troops  and  artillery  without  lorn.  Here  he 
gave  proof  of  the  skill  in  handling  men  which  after- 
wan!  characterized  his  campaign  in  Virginia.  Wash- 
ington’s confidence  in  him  was  shown  soon  afterward 
at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  28  June.  The  command 
of  the  force  entrusted  with  the  attack  uj>on  Clinton's 
rear  division  was  at  first  assigned  to  Let*  as  the 
officer  highest  in  rank  next  to  Washington.  When 
Lee  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  undertake  the 
attack.  Washington  at  once  assigned  this  very  im- 
portant operation  to  Lafayette.  On  the  eve  of 
the  battle  Lee  changed  his  mind,  and  lagged  for 
the  command  which  he  Imd  U*fore  refused.  The 
operation  was  accordingly  assigned  to  l-.ee,  and 
I^afnyette  commanded  one  of  the  divisions  of  his 
force.  When  the  strange  disorder  and  retreat  be- 
gan, he  was  one  of  the  first  to  suspect  Lee's  treach- 
ery, and  sent  a messenger  to  Washington  to  hasten 
his  arrival  upon  the  field.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  battle,  Lafayette  commanded  the  second  line 
with  ability.  He  was  sent,  21  July,  with  two  bri- 
gades of  infantry,  to  operate  under  Sullivan  in 
Rhode  Island.  After  the  destructive  storm  of  10 
Aug.,  he  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  D'Kstaing  from 
tailing  the  fleet  away  to  Boston ; and,  20  Aug.,  rode 
on  horseback  from  Newport  to  Boston  to  urge  the 
admiral’s  sjieedv  return : next  day  a gallon  of 
eighty  miles  in  eight  hours  brought  him  back  to 
Rhode  Island  just  in  time  to  assist  in  superintend- 
ing the  retreat  of  the  American  forces.  For  his 
zealous  efforts  in  this  canqmign  he  received  from 
congress  a vote  of  t hanks. 

Having  witnessed  the  ill  success  of  this  iiu|tor- 
tant  enterprise,  due  chiefly  to  the  misunderstand- 
ings and  want  of  co-operation  between  the  French 
and  American  commanders,  Lafayette  now  thought 
that  he  could  for  a while  be  more  useful  to  the 
American  cause  in  France  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  alliance  bet  wren  the  two  countries 
would  now  insure  him  a favorable  reception  at 
court,  in  spite  of  the  technical  irregularity  of  his 
first  departure  for  America,  and  the  opportunity 
to  visit  wife  and  family  could  not  but  oe  grate- 
ful to  the  young  soldier.  He  obtained  leave  of 
absence  from  congress,  21  Oct.,  but  was  seized 
with  a fever  which  kept  him  for  several  weeks 
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dangerously  ill  at  Fishkill.  He  sailed  from  Bos-  1,300  men  from  the  New  England  and  NewJer- 
ton,  11  Jan.,  1770,  in  the  new  American  frigate  sey  lines  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  that  state. 
“ Alliance,"  a swift  and  well-built  ship,  but  manned  His  troops  were  ill  equipped  for  a camjiaigii : for 
by  a rough  and  motley  crew,  picked  up  at  short  want  of  tents  they  were  obliged  to  pass  the  frosty 
notice.  A plot  was  laid  among  these  ruffians  to  nights  in  the  open  air,  and  many  of  them  were 

seize  the  ship  and  take  her  into  a British  port,  without  hats  or  shoes.  At  Baltimore  he  pur- 

after  murdering  all  on  board  except  Lafayette,  chased  the  necessary  clothes  and  equipment*  for 
who  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  British  govern-  the  troops,  paving  for  them  in  drafts  on  the 
raent  as  a prisoner  of  suitable  rank  to  be  exchanged  French  treasury,  which  he  endorsed  for  greater 
for  Gen.  Burgoyne.  The  plot  was  betrayed  to  the  security  in  ease  the  French  government  should 
marquis,  who  caused  thirty  of  the  mutineers  to  be  not  see  fit  to  add  the  amount  to  the  loans  already 
put  in  irons.  Arriving  in  appropriated  for  the  t’nited  States.  The  military 
Paris.  12  Feb.,  he  was  stores  of  Virginia  were  in  great  part  concentrated 
forbidden  the  king's  pres-  at  Richmond,  and  the  British  commanders  Arnold 
encu  until  he  should  nave  and  Philli|is  had  planned  the  destruction  of  that 
passed  a week  in  confine-  town  ; but  I^afayettc  arrived  then*.  29  April,  iu  time 

merit  at  his  father-in-  to  foil  the  designs  of  the  enemy.  For  some  days 

law's  palace.  After  nuri-  skirmishing  went  on  between  Lafayette  and  Phil- 

fying  nimaelf  by  this  Kind  lips,  who  was  suddenly  seized  with  fever,  and  died 
of  “ political  quarantine  * 13  May.  leaving  Arnold  in  sole  command.  Lord 
from  the  stain  of  former  Cornwallis,  retreating  from  North  Carolina  after 
disol>edience,  he  was  re-  the  battle  of  Guilford,  arrived  20  May  at  Peterv 
ceived  with  favor  at  court,  burg,  where  he  effected  a junction  with  Arnold, 
and  appointed  colonel  of  The  British  force  now  numbered  5.000  men.  and 
dragoons  to  serve  in  the  l4ifayette  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  oppose  it 
army  with  which  it  was  I until  he  should  have  been  re-enforced  by  Wayne, 
designed  t«  invade  Eng-  I who  was  moving  south  ward  with  1.000  infantry  of 
land  early  in  the  summer.  ! the  Pennsylvania  line.  lie  accord inglv  retreated 
The  invasion  depended  northward  from  Richmond  toward  Frederick* 
npon  the  combined  mip-  burg,  with  (Cornwallis  in  full  pursuit.  “The  boy 
port  of  the  French  and  cannot  escape  me,”  wrote  the  British  general  in « 
Spanish  fleets,  and  owing  letter  which  was  intercepted:  but  the  young 
to  the  failure  of  this  naval  Frenchman's  retreat  was  admirably  conduct**).  Hr 
support  was  abandoned,  l^afayetto  took  much  crossed  the  KApidnn  at  Ely’s  Ford.  4 June,  and 
pains  in  laying  before  Vergennes  a clear  and  secured  a strong  position,  while  Com wallis  paused 
correct  statement  of  the  situation  in  the  United  I for  a moment  and  detached  Tarleton  on  a raid  to 
States,  and  on  his  own  responsibility  urged  him  to  | Charlottesville,  to  break  up  the  legislature  which 
send  a land  force  as  well  as  a fleet  to  eo-oporate  was  in  session  there,  and  to  Albemarle,  where  a 
with  Washington’s  army.  This  was  a step  in  ad-  quantity  of  military  stores  hail  been  collected, 
vancc  of  the  policy  of  congress,  which  as  yet  The  first  part  of  the  raid  was  partially  successful, 
desired  only  naval  assistance,  and  dreaded  the  uis-  but  Lafayette  effected  his  junction  with  Wayne,  7 
Hensions  likely  to  arise  between  French  and  Amer*  June,  and  prevented  Tarleton  from  appnxuhiiig 
ican  soldiers  senring  together.  To  avoid  such  Albemarle.  Cornwallis  now,  when  rejoined  by 
dissensions.  Lafayette  recommended  that  all  dis-  Tarleton,  abandoned  as  imprudent  the  idea  of  an 
piltes  about  precedence  should  Is*  forestalled  hy  offensive  campaign  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
expressly  placing  the  French  auxiliary  artny  under  so  far  from  his  lose  of  operations  on  the  sea-coast, 
Washington’s  command,  and  ordering  that  in  all  and  accordingly  retreated  to  Richmond.  Lafay* 
cases  a French  officer  should  be  regarded  as  junior  ette  was  presently  re-enforced  by  Steuben,  so  that 
to  an  American  officer  of  equal  rank.  These  views  he  outnumbered  Cornwallis,  who  accordingly.  2t> 
were  sup[M>rted  bv  D’Estaing  upon  his  arrival  in  June,  continued  his  retreat,  crossing  the  t hicks- 
France  early  in  1^80,  and  they  were  adopted  by  hominy  near  White  Oak  Swamp,  and  marching 
the  ministry  in  sending  out  the  auxiliary  force  of  down  to  the  (icninsula  to  Williamsburg.  At  Green 
0.000  men.  under  Count  Rochainlienu,  which  ar-  Spring,  near  that  town,  an  indecisive  action  wa- 
rived  in  Rhode  Island  10  July  of  that  year.  To  fought  between  parts  of  the  two  armies,  G July, 
report  these  negotiations  to  congress  and  prepare  the  Americans  attacking,  bnt  unsuccessfully.  Com- 
for  the  arrival  of  the  troops.  Lafayette  sailed  from  wallis  continued  his  retreat  to  Yorktown.  while 
Rochelle  in  the  French  frigate  **  Hermione,”  19  Lafayette  occupied  Malvern  Hill,  and  awaited 
March,  1780,  and  arrived,  27  April,  in  Boston  har-  further  developments.  Washington  and  Roeham- 
Imr.  After  transacting  business  at  Philadelphia  Itoaii.  with  0,000  men,  started.  19  Aug.,  from  the 
and  Newport,  connected  with  these  matters.  F*afay-  Hudson,  and  reached  the  head  of  Chesapeake  buy. 
ette  repaired  to  Washington's  headquarters  at  Tap-  5 Sept.,  the  same  day  on  which  the  French  fleet, 
pan  on  the  Hudson,  and  was  appointed,  7 Aug..  , under  De  Grasse,  repulsed  the  British  fleet,  and 
to  command  a special  corps  of  2,000  light  infantry ; obtained  full  possession  of  the  Virginia  waters, 
his  place,  from  first  to  last,  was  with  the  American  Cornwallis  its  yet  knew  nothing  of  Washington’* 
army,  not  with  the  French  auxiliaries.  An  inter-  approach,  but  there  was  just  a chance  that  h«* 
view  lietween  Washington  and  Rochamlieau  was  might  realize  his  danger,  and,  crossing  the  Jana* 
arranged  for  20  Sept,  at  Hartford,  and  Lafayette  river,  seek  safety  in  a retreat  upon  North  Carolina, 
und  Knox  accompanied  the  American  commander  This  solitary  chance  was  now  forestalled  by  Lafay* 
thither.  Returning  to  the  Hudson,  they  reached  ette.  The  troops  of  Saint-Simon,  brought  by  the 
West  Point,  20  Sept.,  the  day  on  which  Arnold’s  fleet,  had  now  increased  his  army  to  8,000,  anil 
treason  was  discovered.  Lafayette  was  a member  with  his  force  he  took  his  stand.  7 Sept..  ai-n** 
of  the  board  of  fourteen  generals  that  condemned  tin*  neck  of  the  peninsula  at  Williamsburg,  thus 
Andrti  to  death.  cutting  «»ff  Cornwallis's  retreat.  Washington  ar- 

When  Arnold,  with  a British  force,  invader!  rived.  14  Sept.,  at  Lafayette's  headquarters  and  took 
Virginia,  early  in  1781,  Lafayette  was  sent,  with  command,  and  the  ensuing  concentration  of  all 
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t Williamsburg  wealed  the  doom 
' Miring  the  whole  campaign,  from 
‘it...  while  Lafayette  was  in  com- 
• Cornwallis,  his  conduct  was  pru- 
il,  and  contribute<l  in  no  slight 
i he  grand  result.  On  22  Dec.  he 
hi  Boston  in  the  “Alliance/’  and 
oi  France  was  greeted  with  enthu- 
my  of  24,000  French  and  Spanish 
•ut  to  assemble  at  Cadiz,  and  Lafay- 
- stinted  chief-of -staff,  with  a brevet 
al.  Before  the  preparations  for  this 
• re  completed,  the  war  was  at  an  end, 
sent  from  Cadiz  the  swift  frigate 
liich  arrived,  22  March,  1783,  at  rhil- 
i the  first  news  of  peace.  Next  year, 
m’s  invitation,  he  returned  to  the 
->.  and  after  a visit  to  Mount  Vernon 
-v  through  the  country  from  Virginia 
msette.  On  25  Dec.,  1784,  he  sailed 
>rk  in  the  French  frigate  “ Nymphe.” 
ravelled  in  (iermany.  About  this  time 
, Iv  interested  in  the  abolition  of  slav- 
chased  a large  plantation  in  Cayenne, 
numliers  of  slaves  might  be  educated 
v to  gradual  emancipation.  Washing- 
on,  and  others  were  interested  in  this 
, which  it  was  hoped  might  furnish  an 
r imitation  in  the  United  States. 
Lafavette  was  a memlier  of  the  assembly 
s,  and  in  the  states-general  of  1789  ho  sat 
ntative  of  the  nobility  of  Auvergne,  lie 
on.20  July,  1780.  commander-in-chief  of 
>nal  guard,  a jmsition  which  he  held  till 
701.  Part,  of  his  difficult  duties  at  this 
filed  to  the  protection  of  the  king  and 
■ho  distrusted  him,  as  they  distrusted  every 
* might  have  been  of  real  service  to  them, 
lerate  views  made  Iatfavetto  very  distaste- 
'he  Jacobins,  and  with  their  rise  to  power 
■uence  and  popularity  dirainishid.  Having 
iroraoted  lieutenant-general.  30  June,  1791. 
appointed,  on  the  declaration  of  war  against 
ia,  20  April,  1792,  to  command  the  army  of 
entre.  52,000  strong,  between  Phtlipnoville 
ijauterbourg.  From  his  camp  at  Maubeuge, 
tine,  ho  wrote  the  famous  letter  to  the  Na- 
il assembly,  in  which  he  denounced  the  dan- 
us  policy  of  the  Jacobins.  The  insurrection  of  j 
June  followed.  On  the  28th  Lafayette  came 
'aris,  and  appeared  liefore  the  assembly  to  de- 
■i  his  course.  After  two  days,  finding  the  Jaeo- 
s all-powerful  in  the  city,  he  returned  to  camp, 
i forints!  a plan  for  removing  the  king  from 
ris.  Before  the  plan  was  fully  matured,  and 
file  his  army  was  at  Sedan,  only  four  days’  march 
om  Lhe  capital,  there  came  the  news  of  the  revo- 
ition  of  10  Aug.  and  the  imprisonment  of  the 
ing.  I*afayette  now  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of 
ho  assembly,  and  arrested  the  three  commission- 
's sent  by  that  bodv  to  his  camp.  In  return  the 
assembly  removed  trim  from  command  and  ap- 
pointed Dumouriez  in  his  ploce,  19  Aug.;  his  im- 
peachment was  also  decided  upon,  ami  it  became 
evident  that  his  soldiers  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  Jacobins.  He  fled  into  Belgium  with  half  a 
dozen  companions,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Aus- 
trians, and  handed  over  by  them  to  the  Prussians, 
hv  whom  he  was  imprisoned  first  al  Wesel,  after- 
ward at  Magdeburg.  He  was  offered  his  liberty 
on  condition  of  assisting  the  allies  in  their  invasion 
of  France,  but  refused.  After  a year’s  incarcera-  1 
tion  at  Magdeburg,  he  was  transform!  to  Austria  | 
for  safe  keeping,  and  passed  the  next  four  years  in 
* loathsome  dungeon  at  Olmutz,  where  he  was 


treated  with  barbarous  cruelty.  Much  sympathy 
was  felt  for  him  in  the  United  States  and  in  Eng- 
land. In  parliament,  Fox,  Wilberforce,  and  Sheri- 
dan were  active  in  his  behalf,  and  Washington 
wrote  to  the  emperor,  Francis  II..  asking  that  he 
might  lie  allowed  to  come  on  parole  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  autumn  of  1794,  through  the  bold- 
ness and  skill  of  Dr.  Bollmann,  a young  German 
physician,  and  Francis  Kinlock  Huger,  of  South 
Carolina,  he  was  Actually  set  free,  anu  had  nearly 
got  clear  of  Austrian  territory  when  he  was  cap- 
turud,  loaded  with  irons,  and  carried  Iwk  to  his 
dungeon.  With  much  difficulty,  in  1795,  his  wife 
anil  t wo  daughters  got  permission  to  share  his  cap- 
tivity. In  these  sufferings  I^afayette  served  as  the 
scapegoat  upon  which  tne  emperor  could  freely 
vent  nis  rage  at  the  revolutionary  party  in  general 
for  the  indignities  heaped  upon  his  kinswoman 
Marie  Antoinette.  The  unfortunate  victim  was  at 
length  set  free.  28  Sept.,  1797,  by  the  victories  of 
Bonajiarte.  After  a soiourn  in  Holstein  and  then 
in  Holland,  he  returned  to  France  in  March.  1800, 
after  the  overthrew  of  the  Directory,  and  retired  to 
his  castle  of  Ijh  Grange,  in  Brie,  about  forty-three 
miles  from  Paris.  Niijxdeon  sought  to  gain  his  ad- 
herence by  offering  him  a soimtorship,  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  honor,  and  the  position  of  minister 
to  the  United  States;  but  he  declined  these  offers. 
He  also  declined  President  Jefferson’s  offer  in  1806 
to  appoint  him  governor  of  Louisiana.  During 
Napoleon’s  rule  he  remained  in  the  quiet  of  his 
home  at  Ija  Grange,  where  his  wife  died,  24  Dec^ 


| 1807.  (Sec  illustration.)  On  Napoleon's  return 
I from  Elba,  it  seemed  desirable  to  secure  the  sup- 
port of  that  moderate  lilieral  sentiment  which  La- 
fayette had  always  consistently  represented,  and 
Joseph  Bonaparte  was  accordingly  sent  to  La 
Grange  to  sound  Lafayette  and  secure  his  alle- 
giance. Lafayette  refused  to  accept  a place  in  the 
hereditary  peerage  which  the  Corsican  proposed  to 
re-establish,  or  to  attach  himself  in  any  way  to  his 
fortunes.  *•  If  1 should  ever  again  appear  in  public 
life,”  said  he,  '*  it  can  only  lie  as  a representative  of 
the  people.”  When  a chamber  of  representatives 
was  established  he  was  chosen  member  for  the  De- 
partment of  Seine-et-Mame.  but  took  little  or  no 
part  in  the  proceedings  until  after  Waterloo.  On  21 
June,  1815,  he  insisted  that  Napoleon's  alxlication 
should  be  demanded,  while  at  the  same  time  his  life 
and  liberty  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  nation.  He 
endeavored  unsuccessfully  to  procure  for  Napoleon 
the  means  of  escaping  to  the  United  States.  In 
1818.  after  three  years  of  seclusion  at  home,  he  was 
elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  where  he  sat 
till  1824,  ns  a leader  of  the  opposition,  opposing 
the  censorship  of  the  press,  and  vot  ing  for  all  truly 
1 liberal  measures.  In  1824  congress  passed  unam- 
| tnously  a resolution  requesting  President  Monroe 
to  invite  Ijafavette  to  visit  the  United  States,  lie 
; sailed  from  Havre,  12  July,  in  an  American  mor- 
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till  1878.  In  November,  1876,  he  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  privy  council  as  minister  of  inland  reve-  j 
nue,  and  on  8 June,  1877,  he  was  made  minister 
of  justice,  which  office  he  held  until  the  resignation  j 
of  the  government  in  September,  1878.  While 
holding  ihis  office  Mr.  Lafiamme  introduced  a bill 
for  further  securing  the  independence  of  parlia- 
ment. a hill  giving  to  the  decrees  of  the  Ontario 
maritime  court  the  same  moaning  and  weight  as 
are  attached  to  those  of  the  court  of  chancery,  and  1 
one  providing  for  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  re- 
ceiver-general. He  declined  a puisne  judgeship  in 
the  supreme  court  in  1875. 

LAFLEUHE,  Louis  Francois  Richer.  Cana- 
dian R.  C.  bishop,  b.  in  Sainte  Anne  de  la  rerade, 
Quebec,  4 Sept.,  1818.  lie  was  educated  at  Nicolet 
college,  ordained  priest  in  1844,  and  was  a mission- 
ary near  Red  river  from  1844  till  1856.  He  was 
appointed  a professor  at  Nicolet  college  in  18pitt, 
vicar-general  of  Three  Rivers  in  1859,  bishop  of 
Anthedon  in  partibu*  infidel  ium  in  1866,  and  was 
consecrated  second  R.  C.  bishop  of  Three  Rivers  in 
1870.  He  is  the  author  of  a series  of  articles  on 
the  relation  of  religion  in  the  family  to  society, 
first  published  in  the  Three  Rivers  “Journal” 
{Three  Rivers,  1866),  and  “ Mandements  et  autres 
actes  Episcopaux”  (8  vols.,  1880). 

LAFOND  DE  LURCY,  Gabriel,  French  ex- 
plorer,  b.  in  Lurcy  Levy,  Allier,  25  March.  1802 ; 
d.  in  Paris,  11  April,  1876.  He  studied  in  Moulins, 
entered  the  merchant  marine  in  1818,  and  four 
years  later  had  command  of  a ship.  For  several 
years  he  traded  with  both  Americas,  but,  after  in- 
heriting a large*  estate,  he  t ravelled  more  for  pleas- 
ure than  for  mercantile  purposes,  visiting  Chili, 
Brazil,  and  Central  America  in  1831-’d.  In  1849 
he  became  Costa  Rican  consul  in  Paris,  and  in  the 
following  year  minister  of  the  same  republic,  which 
post  he  held  for  twenty  years.  He  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Geographical  society  of  Paris  in 
1851,  and  corresponding  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can geographical  society  in  1857.  He  published 
“ Dea  lies  Marquises  et  des  colonies  de  la  France 
dans  rAmerique  et  l'Oooanie  ” (Paris,  1842) : “ Voy- 
ages autour  du  inonde  et  naufrages  celebres” 
<8  vols.,  1848):  De  1 emancipation  de  Tesclavage 

dans  les  colonies  Franyaises  tie  l’Amerique  ” (1844); 
"*£tudee8ur  PAmfrique  Eepagnole”  (1848);  HQuiun 
ans  de  voyage  autour  du  monde”  (2  vols.,  1849); 
anti  “C’artes  de  l'Amerique  Central  ” (1858). 

LA  FONTAINE,  Sir  Louis  II  y polite,  Iwrt., 
4’anadian  statesman,  h.  in  Boucnerville,  Lower 
Canada,  in  October,  1807 ; d.  in  Montreal,  26  Feb., 
1864.  lie  studied  and  practised  law,  and  when  he 
had  gained  a competence  became  a follower,  and 
afterward  a rival,  of  Louis  J.  Pnpineau  ( q . v. ),  act- 
ing with  the  party  of  “ I>a  Jeune  France.”  On  4 
Nov.,  1888,  a warrant  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of 
Mr.  Lafontaine  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  At 
that  time  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  England  as 
the  agent  of  his  com jiat riots,  and  before  his  depar- 
ture underwent  an  examination  before  a special 
tribunal  on  the  charge  that  hud  been  preferred 
against  him.  On  arriving  in  England  he  did  not 
regard  himself  as  safe,  and.  with  the  assistance  of 
Edward  Ellice,  a wealthy  Canadian,  escaped  into 
France.  As  no  evidence  incriminating  him  had 
lieen  adduced,  he  returned  to  Canada.  In  1841  he 
became  a candidate  for  the  representation  of  Terre- 
ls nine.  but  withdrew  from  the  contest  before  its 
close,  and  was  afterward  elected  for  North  York, 
Upper  Canada.  Under  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  Mr.  lai- 
fontaine  in  1842  became  a member  of  the  adminis- 
tration. This  was  aliout  the  time  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  responsible  government  in  Cunada.  On  28 


Nov.,  1844,  he  and  his  colleagues  in  office  were 
compelled  to  resign,  but  in  1848  he  again  became 
a memlier  of  the  government,  and  remained  in 
office  until  October,  1851,  when  the  Hincks-Tuehe 
administration  was  formed.  On  18  Aug.,  1853,  he 
was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  queen's 
bench,  and  on  28  Aug.,  1854,  was  created  a laronet. 

LAFONTE,  Au net,  clergyman,  b.  in  Ambert, 
Auvergne,  France,  2 Oct..  1^12;  d.  in  New  York 
city,  7 Jan.,  1875.  He  studied  theology  in  the 
Seminary  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  and  afterward  of  theology,  in 
that  institution,  fie  was  ordained  priest  in  1837. 
entered  the  Society  of  the  fathers  of  mercy  in  1839. 
and  was  among  the  first  missionaries  of  his  order 
sent  to  the  United  States.  He  founded  the  French 
congregation  in  ('anal  street.  New  York,  in  1842, 
introduced  into  this  country  the  order  of  Christian 
brothers,  and  harlxircd  the  first  Jesuits  that  came 
to  the  United  States.  He  established  the  school  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  New  York  city,  founded  the 
orphan  asylum  of  the  same  name  there  in  1800, 
and  was  active  in  the  erection  of  its  fine  building. 

LA  FOREST,  Antoine  Ren£  Charles  Math  a- 
rin,  Comte  de,  diplomatist,  b.  in  Aire,  France.  8 
Aug.,  1756:  d.  2 Aug.,  1846.  Retiring  from  the 
army,  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1774. 
and  in  November,  1778,  was  attached  to  the  French 
legation  in  the  United  States.  He  was  successive- 
ly vice-consul  at  Savannah,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York,  and  in  1785  became  consul-general.  He  re- 
turned to  France  in  1792,  and  was  again  consul- 
general  to  the  United  States  in  1794-V5.  He  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  t he  French  post-office  depart- 
ment after  the  18th  Brumaire,  in  1800  was  minister 
to  the  congress  of  Luneville,  minister  to  Berlin 
in  18G3-'6,  and  to  Spain  in  1808-’ 13.  He  was 
made  a peer  of  France  in  1819,  and  minister  of 
state  and  member  of  the  privy  council  in  1825. 

LAFOREY,  Sir  Francis,  hart.,  British  naval 
officer,  b.  in  Virginia  about  1760;  d.  in  England  in 
1885.  nis  great-grandfather  was  of  a noble  fami- 
ly in  Poitou,  France,  and  went  to  England  with 
William  III.  During  the  American  Revolution  Sir 
Francis  entered  the  British  navy.  In  1791  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  commander,  and  in  1793  that 
of  captain.  He  was  nominated  a K.  C.  B.  in  1815, 
promoted  vice-admiral  in  1819,  and  admiral  in 
1832.  He  commanded  the  “Spartiate,”  of  74  guns, 
at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  at  one  time  captured 
two  French  frigates.  His  last  duty  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  Rarbadoes  station  as  commander-in- 
chief.  He  left  no  heir,  having  never  married. 

LAFRAGUA,  Jose  Maria  (lah  - frah  -guah), 
Mexican  statesman,  b.  in  Puebla.  2 April,  1813:  «l 
in  the  city  of  Mexico.  15  Nov..  1875.  He  entered 
Caroline  tad  lege  in  1824,  and  in  1835  was  admitted 
to  the  Iwr  and  appointed  professor  of  civil  law  and 
secretary  of  the  academy  of  jurisprudence.  He 
also  devoted  himself  to  politics  and  literature. con- 
tributing to  various  journals.  In  1837  he  was 
elected  by  the  Federal  party  of  Puebla  representa- 
tive to  Mexico,  took  part  in  the  direction  of  sev- 
eral political  papers,  and  in  1842  he  was  chosen  a 
deputy  to  the  constituent  congress.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  opposition  to  Santa- Anna  he  was  ar- 
rested. with  others,  on  2 May,  18443.  hut.  after  sis 
weeks1  imprisonment,  set  at  liberty  in  consequence 
of  an  amnesty.  He  continued  his  opposition  to 
the  dictator,  and  in  consequence  of  a political 
speech  was  imprisoned  again  ; but,  to  avoid  public 
indignation,  Santa- Anna  released  him  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  even  offered  him  as  satisfaction 
the  place  of  minister  to  Spuiii.  which  Lafragua  re- 
fused. Ho  was  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
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ties  when  congress  was  dissolved  by  Gen.  Paredes; 
but  sifter  the  triumph  of  the  revolution  of  the  j 
••  Ciudadela.*’  in  August,  184<1.  he  was  ap[K>inted  by 
Gen.  Salas  councillor  of  state,  and  in  October  sec- 
retary of  foreign  relations,  which  place  he  occupied 
until  Gomez  Farias  assumed  the  executive  in  De- 
ce  miser.  Sant  a- Anna  offered  him  a seat  in  the 
cabinet  in  1847 : but  he  refused.  After  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  with  the  United  States  he  was  elected 
senator,  and,  declining  the  appointment  of  minis- 
ter to  Paris  and  Rome,  continued  in  the  senate  till 
the  dissolution  of  congress  in  1853  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent Ceballos.  Foreseeing  the  consequences  of 
Santa- Anna's  return  to  power,  Lafragua  retired 
from  public  life  and  favored  the  plan  of  Ayutla. 
Gen.  Alvarez  offered  him  the  government  of  Pue- 
bla and  the  Spanish  mission : but  he  refused,  and 
on  the  accession  of  Gen.  Comonfort  the  latter  ap- 
(Ktinted  Lafragua,  in  December,  1855,  secretary  of  ; 
the  interior,  and  he  was  one  of  Comon fort’s  most 
faithful  advisers  during  his  administration.  In 
February,  1857,  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  Madrid, 
and,  after  the  fall  of  Comonfort  in  January,  1858,  , 
he  continued  to  represent  the  Liberal  government 
of  Juarez,  protesting  against  the  admission  of  a 
minister  from  Miramon  till  he  was  relieved  in  1H4M) 
at  his  own  request.  After  travelling  through  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States,  he  returned  to  Mexico 
in  November,  1861,  and  remained  there  during  the 
intervention  and  the  empire,  but  firmly  refused  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet,  which  was  several  times  tend- 
ered him  by  Maximilian.  On  20  June,  1867,  he 
was  commissioned  by  Gen.  Marquez  to  treat  with 
Diaz  about  the  surrender  of  Mexico;  but.  before 
he  could  leave,  the  city  was  attacked  from  all  sides 
and  occupied  next  day.  On  3 Aug.,  lafragua  was 
apjtointed  professor  of  history  and  chronology  and 
member  of  the  commission  to  form  the  civil  code, 
and  in  1868  he  was  elected  member  of  the  supreme 
court  of  justice  and  director  of  the  national  library, 
and  commissioned  to  form  the  penal  code.  In 
June.  1872,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  foreign 
relations,  resigning  his  seat  on  the  supreme  bench, 
and,  after  the  death  of  Juarez  in  July,  he  presented 
his  resignation  together  with  the  other  ministers ; 
but  it  was  not  accepted  by  Lerdo  do  Tejada,  and 
when  congress  elected  him  again  to  the  supreme 
court,  7 Dec.,  1873,  that  body  allowed  him  to  con- 
tinue as  secretary  of  foreign  relations,  so  that  he 
held  both  posts  till  his  death. 

LA  FUENTE  Y ALCANTARA,  Miguel.  Span- 
ish historian,  b.  in  An-hidona.  Malaga,  10  July, 
1817;  d.  in  Havana,  Cuba,  in  August.  1850.  lie 
studied  law,  devoted  himself  to  historical  invest!-  I 
gat  ions,  became  secretary  of  the  cortes,  and  was  I 
appointed  fiscal,  or  attorney-general,  in  the  island  ! 
of  Cuba.  He  had  barely  arrived  in  Havana  when  1 
he  was  attacked  bv  the  local  fever  and  died.  He 
published  “ Histona  de  Granada”  (4  vols..  Grana-  I 
da,  1843-'8;  2 vols.,  Paris,  1851),  and  also  wrote 
works  on  hunting,  and  on  the  characters  and  revo- 
lutions of  the  different  races  in  Spain,  especially 
of  the  Moors  during  the  middle  ages. 

LA  4* A LLISSONN I r.R E.  Roland  Michael 
Barr!  n,  Count  de,  French  governor  of  Canada,  h.  j 
in  France  early  in  the  18th  century;  d.  there,  26  ' 
Oct.,  1756.  He  was  a distinguished  officer  in  the 
navy,  and  administered  the  government  of  Canada  , 
from  1747  till  1749,  during  the  imprisonment  in  I 
England  of  the  governor,  Admiral  De  la  Jonquilre.  I 
His  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony  was 
marked  by  disputes  with  the  British  and  their 
colonists  in  relation  to  their  right  of  way  in  and 
about  the  |>eninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Ohio. 
He  constructed  forts  throughout  the  province,  and  | 
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projected  the  settling  of  the  French  Canadians, 
who  lived  on  the  |ieninsula,  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundv.  a scheme  that  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  French  ministry,  and  was  carried  into 
effect.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  went  into 
active  service  and  was  intrusted  with  the  transport 
i of  land- forced  to  Minorca,  for  the  siege  of  Fort 
j Mahon.  When  returning  with  the  French  fleet,  he 
| met  Admiral  Byng’s  squadron  (British)  and  de- 
feated it,  for  winch  Byng  was  tried  l>v  court-mar- 
tial, sentenced,  and  shot.  Count  I)e  la  Gallisson- 
niere  was  of  short  stature,  deformed,  and  scarcely 
more  distinguished  for  his  naval  skill  ami  admin- 
istrative ability  than  for  his  scientific  attainments. 

LAGES,  Jo’ao  Vieira  de  Carvalho  (lah'-zhays). 
Marquis  of,  Brazilian  soldier,  b.  in  Oliven^a,  Portu- 
gal, in  1781 ; d.  in  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil,  1 April.  1847. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1801.  and  at  the  French 
invasion  of  Portugal  in  1807  accompanied  the  royal 
family  to  Brazil.  As  a captain  he  fought  in  the 
campaigns  against  the  rebels  of  Do  Sul  in  Brazil  in 
1H1 1— *12  and  181ft— ’17.  and  in  the  latter  campaign 
did  good  work  in  fortifying  important  places.  He 
was  ap)M)inted  commandant  of  the  colony  of  Nova 
Friburgo  in  1821,  and  in  1822  joined  the  party  that 
advocated  the  independence  of  Brazil.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  emperor,  Pedro  I.,  raised  him  to  the 
nobility,  and  promoted  him  to  brigadier.  He  was 
appointed  secretary  of  war  and  Baron  of  Lages  in 
; 1824,  in  1826  counsellor  of  state,  and  in  1828  gen- 
I eral  of  the  army.  In  1831  he  was  again  appointed 
secretary  of  war.  and,  although  the  country  was  in 
' a state  of  revolution,  he  established  the  schools  of 
the  arsenal  and  a powder-factory.  During  the  re- 
, gency  of  1831 -’40  Lages  was  twice  called  to  be 
l secretary  of  war,  in  which  post  he  contributed  in 
1840  to  the  declaration  of  Pedro  II. ’s  majority.  In 
! that  year  he  received  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Images. 

LAGOS,  Manncl  Ferreira  (lah'-gos),  Brazilian 
I writer,  b.  in  Rio  Janeiro  in  1816;  d.  there,  23  Oct., 
] 1867.  He  studied  in  his  native  city,  but  refused  to 
write  the  required  thesis,  and  could  not  be  gradu- 
I ated.  In  1839  he  began  to  write  for  the  journal  of 
the  “ Institute  geogrophico  Brazileiro,”  and  in  1845 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  that  body.  In  1852 
he  was  elected  vice-president  of  a scientific  com- 
mission to  the  north  of  the  empire,  and  on  his  re- 
turn he  gave  lectures,  exposing  the  falsehoods  of 
many  that  had  written  aliout  that  part  of  the 
country.  He  was  then  apf>ointed  chief  clerk  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  in  1854  became  keeper  of  the 
National  library,  and  the  same  year  established  the 
sections  of  zofilogy  and  comparative  anatomy  in 
the  National  institute.  He  was  ap|>ninted  repre- 
sentative of  Brazil  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1867. 
Besides  writing  for  the  journal  of  the  **  Institute 
geographico  Brazileiro,”  he  contributed  to  the 
official  gazette  and  several  other  papers.  and  wrote 
many  irnfinrtant  works,  the  manuscripts  of  which 
were  purchased  by  the  government  of  Brazil. 

LAGOS,  Pedro  (lah'-gos),  Chilian  soldier,  b.  in 
Chilian  in  December,  1827 : d.  in  Santiago  in  Oc- 
tober,  1884.  In  his  early  youth  he  entered  the 
army  as  a common  soldier,  and  during  the  civil 
war  of  1851  did  good  service  in  the  battle  of  Petor- 
ca  on  14  Oct.  and  in  that  of  Long* uni  11a  on  8 Dec., 
and  was  promoted  major.  In  the  civil  war  of 
1859  he  served  agnin  under  the  government,  be- 
came brevet  colonel,  and,  after  numerous  cam- 
paigns against  the  Araucanians,  was  promoted 
colonel  by  congress  in  1875.  He  was  for  many 
years  commander  of  the  Chilian  frontier  against, 
the  Araucanians,  and  in  1878  was  appointed  in- 
spector-general of  the  national  guard.  During  the 
wur  against  Peru  and  Bolivia  he  was  in  command 
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of  a brigade,  and  took  part  in  the4  battles  of  C’ala- 
ina,  2d  March,  Pisagua,  2 Nov.,  Dolores.  19  Nov., 
and  Tara|moa,  2?  Nov.,  1879.  In  1880  he  partiei- 
pated  in  the  expedition  to  the  province  of  Moque- 
gua,  and  commanded  in  the  attack  and  capture  of 
the  fortress  of  Arica  on  7 .June,  for  which  he  was 
promoted  brigadier.  In  January.  1881.  he  com- 
manded a division  of  8.500  men  in  the  battle  of 
(,’hovrillos,  and  the  victory  of  Miraflores  was  prin- 
cipally due  to  him.  according  to  the  official  report 
of  the  commander-in-chief.  After  his  return  to 
Chili  he  was  promoted  by  congress  major-general 
and  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  army,  which 
post  lie  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

LAGRANDIERE,  Charles  Marie  de  (lah - 
grond  -yair).  West  Indian  naval  officer,  b.  in  La 
Desirado,  W.  I.,  in  1729;  d.  in  Vannes,  France.  27 
April,  1812.  He  entered  the  French  navy  in  1744. 
and  served  during  most  of  his  life  in  Canada  and 
in  the  West  Indies.  During  the  war  of  American 
independence  he  commanded  a squadron,  and 
cruised  from  Charleston  to  Boston.  Joining  Ad- 
miral Dcstouches,  he  defeated,  16  March,  1781,  in 
Chesapeake  bay,  the  British  fleet  under  Marriot 
Arbuthnot.  lie  was  employe!  afterward  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  made  several  expeditions  against 
Dominica,  the  Bahama  islands,  and  British  Guiana. 
He  governed  La  Desirade  in  1783-*6,  and  afterward 
commanded  Los  Saintes.  During  the  French  revo- 
lution he  was  employed  at  Santo  Domingo,  Marti- 
nique, and  Guadeloupe.  He  retired  in  1802.  He 
published  “ Histoireue  la  murine  FranQ&ise  durant 
les  guerres  d'Amerique"  (2  vols.,  Vannes  1808). 

LAORAVIERE,  Jurien  Pierre  Roch  de(lah- 
grav  -yair  ),  French  naval  officer,  b.  in  Gannat,  5 
Nov.,  1772;  d.  in  Paris,  14  Jan.,  1849.  He  entered 
the  navy  in  1785,  and  in  1796  commanded  a brig, 
with  which  he  cruised  for  eighteen  months  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil  and  in  the  W rst  Indies,  destroying 
slave-ships.  In  1798,  as  captain  of  a frigate,  he 
commanded  the  station  of  Paraguay.  In  1802  he 
was  attached  to  the  expedition  to  Santo  Domingo, 
and  captured  the  fortress  of  Leogane,  4 March, 
1803.  During  t he  following  years  he  was  employed 
to  escort  French  merchant  vessels  from  America 
to  Brest.  In  1816  ho  was  promoted  rear-admiral, 
and  in  1819  bombarded  Algiers.  On  his  return  he 
received  orders  to  visit  all  the  harbors  of  Brazil, 
West  Indies,  and  South  America,  to  ascertain  the 
justice  of  the  claims  of  the  French  residents  in 
those  countries,  and  especially  to  study  the  politi- 
cal and  commercial  situation  of  South  America, 
and  in  eighteen  months  he  accomplished  his  mis- 
sion successfully.  In  1824  he  was  instructed  to 
force  the  government  of  Hayti  to  settle  the  claims 
of  the  French  residents  who  had  been  despoiled 
during  the  troubles  of  1790-’84,  and  twenty-four 
hours  after  his  arrival  off  Port  an  Prince  a treaty 
was  signed  with  the  French  minister.  On  1 March, 
1831,  he  was  promoted  vice-admiral,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  created  a peer  of  France.  His 
publications  include  **  Rapport  it  sa  Majesto  Tres 
Chretien  no  sur  la  situation  politique  et  commer- 
cials du  Perou  et  du  Chili  " (2  vols.,  Paris.  1821); 
“ Rapport  .sur  la  situation  et  les  reclamations  des 
residents  Franca  is  dans  I’Amerique  du  Sud  ” (2 
vols.,  1822):  **  I question  llaitienne:  Tindernnitc. 
et  les  veri tables  ressources  du  pays”  (1824);  and 
“ Kncore  la  question  Haiticnne:  Haiti  peut-il  payer 
i’indemnite  f ” (2  vols.,  1835). 

LA  GUERRA,  Pablo  de,  jurist,  b.  in  Califor- 
nia ; d.  in  Santa  Burbara,  Cal.,  5 Feb.,  1874.  He 
was  the  son  of  Don  Jose  Antonio  de  la  Guerra  y 
Noriega,  a native  of  Spain,  who  went  to  Mexico  as 
an  officer  of  the  Spanish  army.  Don  Jose  was  for 


many  years  commandant  at  Santa  Barbara,  and. 
at  his  death  in  1858,  left  over  100  descendants. 
Three  of  his  (laughters  married  Americans.  Pablo, 
the  most  eminent  of  his  sons,  studied  law,  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate,  anti  was  for  a long  time 
judge  of  the  1st  judicial  district  of  California. 

LA  IIAILANDIERE.  Olestine  Rent  Lau- 
rence Gnynemer  de,  R.  C.  bishop,  b.  in  Com- 
bourg,  France,  in  1798;  d.  in  Trianain,  France,  in 
1882.  He  finished  his  classical  education  in  the 
College  of  Rennes,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
made  judge  of  the  tribunal  of  Redon  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  but  soon  resigned  the  office  and  entered 
the  theological  seminary  of  Rennes.  He  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  1824,  priest  in  1825,  and  assigned 
to  missionary  duty  in  Rennes.  In  1886  he  accom- 
panied Bishop  Brute  to  the  United  States  as  his 
vicar-general,  labored  among  the  French  Catholics 
of  Vincennes,  Ind..  and  also  assisted  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  diocese.  In  1838  he  went  to 
: Europe  to  procure  priests  for  German  Catholic* 
i who  were  beginning  to  settle  in  Indiana  While 
| engaged  in  this  work  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
| Bishop  Brute,  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  had 
been  appointed  his  coadjutor,  with  right  of  hucco*- 
sion.  lie  was  eonseerated  in  1839.  and  before  he  left 
France  he  sent  several  clerical  student*  and  priests. 
He  persuaded  the  Kudist  fathers  of  Rennes  to 
! send  a laxly  of  priests  to  found  a college  in  Vin- 
’ cennes  at  their  own  expense,  and  induced  the 
| newly  established  Society  of  the  holy  cross  to  send 
i some  of  their  brothers,  with  a priest  at  their  head, 

I to  found  schools  for  boys  in  his  diocese.  He  al«x> 

| induced  skilled  workmen,  who  were  not  then  to  be 
found  so  far  in  the  western  settlements,  to  follow 
him,  by  whose  aid  he  afterward  erected  the  beautiful 
cat  hid  nil  of  Vincennes.  With  the  money  he  had  ob- 
tained in  France  he  built  a seminary  in  Vincennes, 
complete  in  all  details,  after  the  European  plan. 

1 and  founded  a library.  Through  his  energy  the 
little  village  of  Vincennes,  consisting  of  a few 
hundred  families,  was  transformed  into  a city. 
Afterward  he  obtained  leave  to  remove  his  soe  to 
Indianapolis  as  Vincennes  was  out  of  the  line  of 
travel,  but  he  finally  determined  to  remain.  Mean- 
while dissatisfaction  was  springing  up  around 
him;  he  was  accused  of  lieing  arbitrary,  and  of 
not  allowing  his  vicar-general  and  his  other 
officials  to  take  any  part  in  the  management  of  the 
diocese.  In  1845  he  went  to  Rome,  laid  his  diffi- 
culties before  the  pope,  and  offered  his  resignation  : 
but  the  pope  refused  to  receive  it.  and  invested 
De  la  llailandiere  with  the  dignity  of  assistant  to 
the  pontifical  throne,  and  he  hastened  hack,  bring- 
ing more  priests  and  students.  During  his  ab- 
sence the  discontent  among  the  clergy  and  laitv 
had  taken  greater  proportions.  He  had,  they  said, 
meddled  with  every  institution,  changed  priests 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  created  such  a feel- 
ing of  general  uneasiness  that  no  one  knew  what 
j he  was  to  do  or  not  to  do.  The  bishop  aoknowl- 
j edged  that  there  was  some  reason  for  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  asked  to  lx*  relieved,  and  this  time  his 
resignation  was  accepted*  His  health  was  some- 
what shattered,  and  ne  wintered  in  New  Orleans 
and  later  went  to  New  York,  where,  after  making 
arrangements  with  Bishop  Hughes  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  life  of  Brute,  he  sailed  for  France,  where 
the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent.  His  remains  were 
brought  to  the  United  States  in  1882  and  entombed 
near  the  three  other  bishops  of  Vincennes. 

LA  HONTAN,  de,  Aniiand  Louis  dc*  Delon- 
darce,  Baron,  French  traveller,  b.  near  Mont  de 
MarsAn,  Gascon v,  France,  about  1667 ; cL  in  Han- 
over in  1715.  lie  arrived  in  Canadu,  probably  a* 
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a private  soldier,  in  1683  in  one  of  the  companies 
of  marines  that  were  sent  by  Gov.  de  la  Barre 
against  the  Iroquois,  and  was  afterward  with 
Denonville’s  expedition  against  the  Senecas,  being 
stationed  successively  at  Chambly  and  at  Fort 
Frontenac,  Fort  Niagara,  and  Fort  St.  Joseph’s. 
He  was  wot  to  Mackinaw  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
with  a detachment,  was  at  Given  Bay  the  year  fol- 
lowing. and  claimed  to  have  explored  and  discov- 
ered Long  river,  a branch  of  the  Mississippi.  He 
returned  to  Quebec,  and  went  to  Franco  in  1600, 
but  came  back  the  following  year,  and  soon  after- 
ward was  sent  by  Count  Frontenac  with  despatches 
to  the  French  government  announcing  the  failure 
of  Sir  William  Phipp’s  expedition  against  Quebec. 
The  vessel  on  which  he  sailed  nut  into  Placentia, 
Newfoundland,  and  he  rendered  such  valuable  ser- 
vice in  defending  that  port  from  an  attack  by  the 
English  that  he  received  a command  as  king's  lieu- 
tenant in  Newfoundland  and  Acadia.  In  1693,  be- 
coming involved  in  difficulties  with  De  Brouillon, 
the  governor  of  Newfoundland,  he  made  his  escape 
to  Portugal,  and  thence  went  to  Spain,  Denmark, 
and  England.  He  afterward  solicited  advancement 
anti  redress  from  the  French  court  in  vain.  He 

C’  lished  “ Nouveaux  voyages  de  M.  le  baron  de 
ontan  dans  l’Amerique  Septentrionale  ” (2  vols., 
the  Hague,  1703);  “Dialogue  de  M.  le  baron  do 
Lahontan  et  d’uu  sauvage  dans  l’Amerique,  avec 
les  voyages  du  memo  en  Portugal  ” (Amsterdam, 
1704):  anti  “ Response  a la  lettre  d'un  particular 
oppose©  au  manifesto  de  S.  M.  le  roi  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne  contre  la  Suede,”  published  after  his 
death.  Truth  and  liction  are  so  blended  in  his 
works  they  have  long  ceased  to  have  any  authority.  J 
LAI  BLEY,  Theodore  Thaddens  Sobieskl, 
soldier,  b.  in  Guyandotte,  Va.,  14  April,  1822;  d. 
in  Palatka,  Fla.,  4 April,  1886.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1842,  and  was 
appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  ordnance  corps. 
From  1842  till  1846  he  served  as  assistant  in  vari- 
ous arsenals,  and  then  in  the  war  with  Mexico, 
where  he  participated  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz, 
battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  the  siege  of  Pueblo. 
s Just  before  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  Lieut.  Ixiid- 
ley  and  Lieut.  Roswell  S.  Ripley  were  charged  with 
the  placing  of  an  eight-inch  howitzer  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a hill  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rio  del  Plan 
in  such  a manner  as  to  enfilade  the  enemy’s  line  of 
batteries  from  the  right.  The  work  was  accom- 
plished at  night,  over  an  almost  impracticable  route 
that  was  obstructed  by  rocks  and  tropical  shrub- 
bery. The  gun  was  placed,  and  in  the  morning  an 
effective  fire  was  at  once  opened,  and  the  enemy 
driven  out  of  his  works.  The  appearance  of  a gun 
of  such  calibre,  with  sufficient  supports,  in  such  a 
place,  discouraged  the  Mexicans,  ami  their  forces 
surrendered.  Laidley  received  the  brevets  of  cap- 
tain  and  major,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  returned 
to  Watervliet  arsenal  as  assistant  ordnance  officer. 
Subsequently  for  ten  years  he  was  engaged  on  ord- 
nance duty  at  various  stations,  becoming  captain 
in  July,  1850.  In  1858  he  was  assigned  the  duty 
of  compiling  a new  ordnance  manual,  which  became 
known  as  the  “Ordnance  Manual  of  1861  ” and 
remained  a standard  for  many  years.  During  the 
civil  war  he  was  inspector  of  powder  in  1861-’2,  and 
then  was  in  command  of  Fmnkford  arsenal  until 
18tH.  when  he  became  inspector  of  ordnance,  ami 
was  given  charge  of  the  Springfield  armory  until 
1860.  Afterward  he  had  command  of  the  New 
York  arsenal  on  Governor’s  island,  and  later  of 
that  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  becoming  colonel  in 
April,  1875.  He  served  on  several  bourds  for  mak- 
ing scientific  tests  and  experiments,  and  was  presi- 


dent of  the  commission  to  test  the  strength  and 
value  of  all  kinds  of  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals 
at  the  Watertown  arsenal  in  1875- ’81.  Col.  Laidley 
was  retired,  at  his  own  request,  in  December,  1882, 
after  over  forty  years  of  active  service,  being  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement  senior  colonel  in  the  ord- 
nance department.  He  invented  several  valuable 
appliances  that  are  now  used  in  the  department, 
I including  an  igniter,  a laboratory  forge,  an  artil- 
, lery  forge,  and  a cavalry  forge.  Besides  important 
I government,  reports,  he  was  the  author  of  “ Instruc- 
tions in  Rifle  Practice”  (Philadelphia,  1879). 

LAIDLIE,  Archibald,  clergyman,  b.  in  Kelso, 
Scotland,  4 Dec.,  1727 ; d.  in  Red  Hook,  N.  Y„  14 
; Nov.,  1779.  He  was  graduated  at  Edinburgh  uni- 
versity, and,  having  been  ordained  in  1759,  occame 
pastor  of  the  Scotch  church  in  Flushing,  Holland, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  lie  then  accepted 
a call  to  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Reformed  church  of 
New  York,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  there,  15 
I April,  1764.  Tie  was  the  first  minister  that  was 
called  to  preach  in  English  in  connection  with  the 
Reformed  Dutch  church,  and  the  fact  of  his  assum- 
ing the  pastorate  of  the  chief  congregation  of  this 
l»ody  practically  ended  the  long-continued  contro- 
versy over  the  use  of  the  Dutch  language  in  their 
churches.  Dr.  Laidlie  was  eminently  successful 
as  a preacher;  but  his  brief  ministry  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  Revolutionary  war,  which  forced  him 
to  retire  to  Red  Hook,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death.  Princeton  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
in  1770.  He  translated  the  Heidelberg  catechism 
into  English  for  the  use  of  his  church  (1770). 

LAIGHTON,  Albert,  |x>©t,  1>.  in  Portsmouth. 
X.  II.,  8 Jan.,  1829;  d.  there,  6 Feb..  1887.  He  was 
educated  at  private  schools  in  his  native  place,  and 
was  for  much  of  his  life  connected  with  a hunk  in 
that  town.  He  wrote  much  poetry  for  periodicals, 
beginning  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  published  two 
volumes  of  his  collected  verses  (Boston,  1859  and 
1878).  His  longest  poem,  “ Beauty,”  was  read  lie- 
fore  the  literary  societies  of  Bowaoin  college  and 
elsewhere  in  18.^8,  and  parts  of  it  are  included  in 
his  published  volumes.  He  also  compiled,  with  A. 
M.  Payson,  “ Poets  of  Portsmouth,”  a collection  of 
poems  by  natives  of  that  town,  with  a preface  by 
the  Rev.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.  (1865). 

LAIRD,  Alexander.  Canadian  statesman,  h.  in 
Kilmalcolm,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  12  April,  1798; 
d.  in  New  Glasgow,  Prince  Edward  island,  15 
April,  1873.  He  went  to  Prince  Edward  island  in 
1819,  represented  the  first  district  of  Queens  county 
for  sixteen  years  in  the  provincial  parliament,  and 
served  four  years  as  a member  of  the  administra- 
tion. In  1847  he  promoted  a petition  on  behalf  of 
constitutional  rule,  which  was  granted  in  1851.  He 
was  well  known  us  a scientific  farmer,  and  did 
much  to  improve  the  character  of  agriculture  and 
stock  in  Canada. — His  son,  DUTld,  statesman,  h. 
in  New  Glasgow,  Prince  Ed  ward  island.  12  March, 
1833,  was  educated  at  the  Presbyterian  theological 
seminary  in  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  and  established 
the  Charlottetown  “ Patriot,”  of  which  he  is  now 
(1887)  the  editor.  Like  his  father.  Mr.  laird  was 
au  ardent  Liberal,  hut  he  was  for  a time  at  variance 
with  the  leaders  of  his  party  in  consequence  of  their 
desire  to  exclude  the  Bible  from  the  public  schools. 
He  was  at  first  op|x>sed  to  confederation,  but  when 
more  favorable  terms  had  been  granted  to  Prince 
Edward  Island  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
scheme.  He  represented  Belfast  in  the  assembly 
of  his  native  province  from  1871  until  the  province 
entered  the  Dominion  in  1873.  when  he  wee  elected 
to  the  Dominion  parliament.  He  was  re-elected  by 
acclamation  on  nis  being  appointed  to  office,  anti 
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again  in  1874.  lit*  whs  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
in  1882,  and  again  in  February,  1887.  Mr.  Laird 
was  a member  of  the  executive  council  of  Prince 
Edward  island  from  November,  1872.  till  April. 
1873,  and  while  acting  in  this  capacity  was  a mem- 
ber of  a delegation  that  was  sent  to  Ottawa  to  ne- 
gotiate terms  of  union  with  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment. He  became  n member  of  the  privy  council 
and  was  minister  of  the  interior  from  7 Nov..  1873. 
till  18741,  when  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  the  Northwest  territories,  and  held  this 
post  for  five  years.  In  1874  he  was  a commissioner 
to  treat  with  Indian  tribes  in  the  northwest,  and 
concluded  a treaty  at  Qu’Appelle  lakes  by  which 
they  surrendered  to  the  government  about  75,500 
square  miles,  through  the  northern  part  of  which 
the  Canada  Pacific  railway  now  passes. 

LAJ01K,  Antoine  Gerin  (lah-zhwah'),  Cana- 
dian author,  b.  in  Yamachiche.  Lower  Canada,  in 
August.  1824:  d.  there  in  December,  1879.  He 
was  educated  at  Nicolet.  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1848.  lie  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Institut  Canadicn,  of  which  he  was 
several  times  president,  edited  “ La  Minerva”  in 
Montreal  for  several  years,  and  wrote  also  for  other 
periodicals.  In  1852  Mr.  Lajoic  became  connected 
with  the  French  translator’s  office  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  and  he  remained  there  until  1857,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  parliamentary  library. 
He  wrote  “ Le  Jouno  la  Tour,”  a tragedy  in  three 
acts,  in  verse,  which  has  been  reprinted  several 
times;  also  poetry  and  songs,  uud  a pamphlet, 
**  Catechisine  politique,”  giving  an  account  of  the 
provincial  system  of  government. 

LA  JONtJl'IfiRE,  Jacques  Pierre  de  Taffa- 
nel.  Marquis  de  (lah-zhong'-kvair ).  governor  of 
Canada,  b.  in  the  ChAteau  of  La  Jonquiere,  Lan- 
guedoc. about  ; d.  in  Quelx*c.  17  May,  1752. 
lie  served  in  the  war  of  the  succession  against  the 
Protestants  in  France,  atid  in  the  defence  of  Tou- 
lon against  the  Savoyards.  When  Duguav  Trouin 
went  to  ltio  Janeiro  he  accompanied  him,  fought 
against  Admiral  Matthews  in  1744,  and  attained 
the  rank  of  Admiral  in  the  service.  He  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Canada  in  1749,  retaining  the 
office  till  hisdeath.  His  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  marked  by  great  firmness,  but  stained 
by  great  corruption  of  public*  officials,  and  by  con- 
tinual quarrels  with  the  Jesuits  on  the  subject  of 
the  sale  of  liquors  to  the  Indians.  His  reputation 
was  tarnishou  by  avarice?,  which  led  him,  though 
possessed  of  millions,  to  deny  himself  the  neces- 
saries of  life  even  in  his  last  duys. 

LA K ANAL,  Joseph,  French  educator,  b.  in 
Serres,  France.  14  July,  1762;  d.  in  Paris,  14  Feb.. 
1845.  He  studied  theology,  and  became  a pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  at  Bourges,  atul  of  philosophy  at 
Moulins.  lb*  was  u member  of  the  National  con- 
vention in  1792-’5,  and  was  noticeable  there  for 
his  solicitude  in  protecting  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture, arts,  and  the  sciences.  Prof.  Lakanal  entered 
the  Council  of  five  hundred  in  1795.  He  was  pro- 
fessor at  the  Lyeee  Charlemagne  under  the  consu- 
late and  empire,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
country  at  the  restoration  in  1814.  and  came  to 
the  United  States,  lie  was  welcomed  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  congress  gave  him  a grant  of  600 
acres  of  cotton-land  in  Alabama.  lie  then  liecame 
a planter,  and  was  afterward  chosen  president  of 
the  University  of  Louisiana.  He  returned  to 
France  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  ami  was  re- 
elected to  the  Academy  of  sciences  in  1834. 

LAKE,  Gerard,  Viscount,  British  soldier,  b.  in 
England.  27  July,  1744;  d.  in  Plymouth,  20  Feb., 
1808.  He  entered  the  army  in  1758  as  an  ensign 


in  the  foot-guards,  and  served  in  Germany  during 
the  Seven  Years'  wur.  In  1781  he  was  a lieutenant- 
colonel  under  Cornwallis  in  this  country,  and 
conducted  a successful  sortie  at  the  siege  of  York- 
town.  He  served  under  the  Duke  of  \ ork  in  Hol- 
land in  1 798-’4.  and  attained  the  rank  of  general. 
He  was  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland  in  1797-’8, 
ami  in  India  in  1800,  conducting  the  Mahratta 
war  with  hrillinnt  success.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1807,  and  was  created  a viscount, 

LA  LANDELLE,  Guillaume  Joseph  Gabriel 
de  (lah'-lan  -del').  French  author,  b.  in  Montpelier, 
5 March.  1812.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1828,  and 
for  twelve  years  was  attached  to  the  station  of 
South  America.  He  resigned  in  1839,  after  he  had 
reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  has  since  de- 
voted his  time  to  literature.  His  novels,  tab’s  of 
adventure,  ami  descriptions  of  South  America  an- 
well  known  in  that  country,  particularly  in  Chili 
and  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  where  they  have 
been  translated  into  Spanish.  Among  his  numer- 
ous publications  those  that  have  the  widest  circu- 
lation in  South  America  are  “Une  haine  a boni” 
(Paris,  1845);  “ Li  Couronne  navale.”  a cyclopedia 
of  famous  adventurers  in  the  South  sea  (9  vola, 
1848);  *•  Les  princes  d’Ebene”  (10  vols.,  1852); 
“Nathan  le  Rouge”  (8  vols.,  1855);  “Le  dernier 
des  flli bustiers”  (5  vols.,  1857);  “la*  premier  tour 
du  mondc”  (1876);  and  “Deux  croisidres  dans 
l'Am&ioue  du  Sud  **  (1877). 

LALESIANT,  Jerome,  French  missionary,  b. 
in  Paris  in  1593;  d.  in  Queliec,  Canaria.  26  Jan, 
1675}.  He  belonged  to  the  Jesuit  order,  and  wus 
sent  in  16518  to  < onuda,  where  he  labored  among  tin* 
Hurons  till  1645.  and  was  superior  of  the  missions 
from  1644  till  1650.  In  1647  he  was  also  appointed 
vicar-general  of  all  the  French  possessions.  In 
1650  he  went  to  France  to  consult  the  directors  of 
the  Canada  company  on  the  best  means  of  pro- 
viding for  the  Hurons  that  had  fled  to  Quebec 
from  the  Iroquois.  The  company  |»aicl  no  atten- 
I ion  to  his  suggest  ions,  and  he  ret  urned  to  Canada  in 
1651.  but  went  to  France  again  in  1656.  In  1659 
the  Jesuit  general  sent  him  to  Canada  at  the  re- 
quest of  Bishop  Laval,  and  on  his  arrival  he  w 
appointed  a second  time  superior-general  of  the 
missions  in  that  country.  lie  devoted  himself 
earnestly  to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  and 
sent  missionaries  to  many  trilx*s  that  hud  recently 
been  discovered  on  the  north  and  west  of  Ijtke 
Huron.  He  was  superior-general  till  1665. — His 
nephew.  Gabriel,  French  missionary,  b.  in  Paris, 
31  Oct.,  1610;  d.  near  Lake  Huron.  17  March. 
1649,  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  24  March,  1630, 
and  followed  his  uncle  to  Canada  in  1646,  arriving 
in  Quebec  on  20  Sept.  He  was  on  the  Huron 
mission  from  6 Aug.,  1648,  up  to  his  death,  and  was 
with  Jean  de  Brebeuf  (q.  v.)  in  the  Huron  village 
of  St.  Louis  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Iroquois. 
16  March,  14149.  He  was  urged  to  fly,  but  implored 
his  superior  for  leave  to  stay  with  him.  and  ob- 
tained it.  After  the  capture  of  the  village  the 
Iroquois  put  the  missionaries  to  death. 

LALLEMAND.  Charles  Francois  Antoine. 
Baron,  French  soldier,  b.  in  Mctx.  23  June,  1774; 
d.  in  Paris,  9 March,  1839.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1792,  served  in  the  different  campaigns  under 
Napoleon,  became  a brigadier-general  and  baron 
in  1811.  and  was  made  a lieutenant-general  and  a 
member  of  the  ChamU*r  of  peers  on  Napoleon V 
return  from  Elba.  He  was  with  the  emperor 
during  the  Waterloo  campaign,  commanded  a 
division  at  that  I wit  tie.  and  was  sent  by  Napoleon 
as  a commissioner  to  negotiate  for  bis  surrender 
to  Capt,  Maitland,  of  the  British  navy.  He  re- 
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quested  to  l>e  sent  to  join  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena, 
but  instead  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Malta, 
lie  afterward  came  to  the  United  States,  and  with 
his  brother,  Baron  Henry,  planned  a colony  in  Ala- 
bama as  an  asylum  for  European  political  exiles: 
but,  it  proving  a failure,  they  located  a “champ 
d'osile  ” on  Trinity  river  in  Texas,  which  then 
belonged  to  Mexico.  In  1817  he  assembled  150 
colonists  at  this  place,  but  was  driven  out  of 
Texas  by  the  Mexican  authorities,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  former  project  of  a colony  in  Alabama. 
Aided  by  bountiful  subscriptions  from  Paris,  lands 
were  again  obtained,  and  the  colony  of  Marengo 
was  founded  on  the  banks  of  Tombigbee  river. 
Lallemaml.  however,  took  no  part  in  the  Marengo 
scheme,  and,  after  originating  manv  wild  projects, 
he  settled  in  Louisiana  in  1818.  While  there  he 
began  a correspondence  with  Napoleon,  whom  he 
proposed  to  liberate  from  St.  Helena.  The  ex-em- 
peror,  on  his  death  in  1821,  bequeathed  100,000 
francs  to  Lallemand;  but  the  French  government 
opposed  his  receiving  the  money  in  consequence 
of  bis  having  been  condemned  to  death  during  his 
absence  from  France.  He  fought  in  the  Spanish  war 
in  1823,  went  afterward  to  Brussels,  and  entered 
France  without  molestation.  He  then  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  established  a successful 
school  in  New  York.  He  returned  to  Paris  in 
1830.  was  restored  to  his  military  and  political 
honors  under  Louis  Philippe  in  1832,  took  his  seat 
in  the  house  of  peers,  and  was  for  two  years  mili- 
tary commander  in  Corsica. — His  brother.  Henri 
Dominique,  French  soldier,  b.  in  France  in  1777; 
d.  in  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  15  Sept.,  1823,  served 
with  distinction  under  Napoleon,  who  made  him  a 
general  of  division  in  the  “ hundred  days/’  and 
fought  at  Waterloo.  In  1815  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  married  a niece  of  Stephen  Giranl,  and 
settled  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.  He  is  the  author  of 
“ A Treatise  on  Artillery”  (New  York.  1820). 

LA  LOR,  Teresa,  mother  superior,  b.  in  Queens 
county,  Ireland,  in  1700;  d.  in  Georgetown,  D.  (\, 
in  1846.  She  caine  with  her  parents  to  the  United 
States  in  1707,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia.  She 
had  desired  to  enter  the  religious  state  before  leav- 
ing Ireland,  and  she  now  explained  her  wishes  to 
Father  Leonard  Neale,  who  wax  anxious  to  found 
a religious  community  in  Philadelphia.  Under 
his  direction  she  joined  two  other  young  women, 
and  opened  a house  for  the  education  of  girls.  No 
sooner  was  the  new  institution  in  working  order 
than  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  Philadelphia. 
She  was  urged  to  fly,  but  remained  at  her  post 
and  saw  her  two  companions  carried  off  by  the 
pestilence.  Meanwhile  Father  Neale  had  been  ap- 
pointed president  of  Georgetown  college,  and  m 
171)9  he  invited  Miss  T*alor  to  open  a school  in 
that  town.  This  school  wax  the  beginning  of  what 
is  to-day  the  oldest  Roman  Catholic  female  acade- 
my within  the  limits  of  the  thirteen  original  states. 
In  1805  Bishop  Neale  purchased  the  Convent  of 
the  Poor  Clares,  who  had  gone  to  Europe,  and  in- 
stalled in  it  the  Pious  Luiw (now  the  Visitation 
nuns).  The  property  wax  transferred  to  Miss  Lnlnr 
in  1808,  and  shortly  afterward  the  new  community 
was  erected  into  a Convent  of  the  Visitation  by 
the  pope,  and  Miss  Ijiilor  became  first  superior, 
under  the  title  of  Mother  Teresa.  She  lived  to  see 
five  convents  of  her  order  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

LA  t-OFTRE,  Louis  Joseph  de,  French  ad- 
vent* in  France  about  1690 ; d.  there  about 
Y a priest  in  the  Roman  Catholic 

1737  wax  sent  by  the  French  foreign 
»y  to  Nova  Scotia,  settling  near 


1 Messagouche  (now  Fort  Lawrence).  He  headed 
the  Acadians  and  Micmacs  in  an  attack  on  An- 
napolis in  1744, and  so  incensed  the  English  by  his 
revolutionary  measures  that  in  1745  they  offered  a 
reward  for  his  capture.  He  subsequently  revisited 
i France,  wax  intrusted  with  a large  sum  of  money 
for  the  improvement  of  his  mission,  and  was  ap- 
pointed vicar-general  of  Acadia.  But,  after  ruin- 
ing the  neutral  French  by  his  unwise  counsels,  he 
abandoned  them  in  the  hour  of  their  distress,  fled 
in  disguise  before  the  surrender  of  Fort  Beau- 
sejour,  and,  arriving  in  Quebec,  was  bitterly  re- 
proached for  his  faithlessness  by  his  bishop.  He 
emtiarked  for  France  in  1751,  and,  falling  into 
British  hunds  on  the  passage,  was  imprisoned  for 
eight,  years  in  the  island  of  Jersey. 

LA  MADRID,  Gregorio  Araos  de  (lah-mah- 
drid  ),  Argentine  soldier,  b.  in  Tucuman  in  1790; 
d.  in  Buenos  Ayres,  15  Oct,  1890.  When  he  was 
fourteen  years  old  he  entered  the  Argentine  army, 
and  on  2*4  Oct,  1813,  became  a lieutenant  of  dra- 
goons. On  28  Nov.,  1815.  as  a major,  he  did  good 
service  in  the  battle  of  Sipe-Sipe,  and  iu  1816-T7 
he  took  part  in  numerous  battles  in  the  campaign 
of  Alto  Peru.  During  the  civil  war  of  1820-T  lie 
fought  against  the  Federals.  in  1822  was  promoted 
| general,  and  on  25  Nov.,  1825,  took  possession  of 
I the  government  of  Tucuman.  On  27  Oct.,  1826, 
in  command  of  the  forces  of  the  provinces  of  Tu- 
I cumuli  and  ('atanmrea.  he  fought  a battle  against 
I the  Federal  governor  of  La  Rioja,  and  when  the 
victory  had  almost  been  won  by  his  troops  he  wax 
I wounded  and  left  for  dead  on  the  field.  On  5 
Dec.  of  the  same  year  he  again  took  possession  of 
the  government  of  Tucuman,  and  continued  the 
war  against  the  Federals.  In  June,  1830,  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  provinces  of  La  Rioja 
and  San  Juan,  and  in  1831  he  obtained  the  same 
place  in  the  province  of  Cordova.  On  4 Nov., 
1831,  he  was  defeated  by  Gen.Quiroga  in  the  battle 
of  Ciudadela.  On  7 April,  1840,  La  Madrid  headed 
in  Tucuman  a revolution,  called  the  “Coalicion 
i del  Norte,”  against  the  government  of  Rosas,  but 
met  with  many  reverses  during  that  year.  On  5 
| Sept.,  1841.  be  was  apfiointed  governor  of  the 
irovincc  of  Mendoza,  and  on  24  Sept,  he  was  de- 
rated by  the  Federal  general,  Pacheco,  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Rodeo  del  Medio,  near  Mendoza,  and  took 
refuge  in  Chili.  Two  years  afterward  he  returned 
to  the  Argentine  Republic,  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Rosas,  and  later  wax  senator  in 
several  legislatures.  I^t  Madrid  was  a poet  of 
some  merit,  and  his  troops  often  sang  his  verses  as 
they  were  going  into  battle. 

LAMAR, Gazawar  B.,  banker,  b.  in  Georgia  in 
1798;  d.  in  New  York  city.  5 Oct.,  1874.  He  was 
1 engaged  in  business  for  many  years  in  Savannah, 
and  wax  at  one  time  a large  slave-holder.  In  1845 
he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  wax  successful  in  busi- 
ness, ami  for  several  years  president  of  the  Bank 
of  the  Republic,  New  York.  In  anticipation  of 
the  civil  war  in  the  winter  of  1800-’l,  he  shipped 
large  quantities  of  arms  to  Georgia.  He  also  acted 
as  financial  agent  of  the  Confederacy,  and  in  that 
capacity  procured  the  printing  of  its  notes  and 
bonds  in  New  York.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of 
the  war  he  went  to  Georgia,  and  was  largely  con- 
cerned in  cotton-speculations  and  blockade-run- 
ning. After  the  occupation  of  Savannah  he  was 
arrested  by  order  of  the  secretary  of  war  and  con- 
fined in  the  old  capital  prison  ai  Washington.  A 
few  months  after  nis  release  he  wax  tried  by  a 
military  commission  for  attempted  brilicry  of  gov- 
i eminent  officers,  and  was  sentenced  to  several 
\ years’  imprisonment  and  a large  fine,  but  the  sen- 
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tenet*  was  remitted  by  President  Johnson.  This  ’ 
prosecution  led  to  counter-suits  by  him  against 
the  government  in  the  New  York  district. 

LAMAR,  Joh6  (lah-raar),  South  American  sol- 
dier, b.  in  Guayaquil.  Ecuador,  in  1778;  d.  in  San 
Jose  de  Costa  Rica  in  1830.  When  young  he  went 
to  Madrid,  and.  entering  the  Spanish  army  us  a 
cadet,  fought  in  the  war  against  France  in  1794. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  independence  in 
Sj>ain  he  was  a lieutenant-colonel,  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  defence  of  the  fort  San  Jose  de 
Zaragoza.  After  recovering  he  commanded  4,000 
men  at  Valencia,  and  on  9 Jan..  1812,  was  taken 
prisoner  and  sent  to  Dijon,  but  escaped  and  re- 
turned to  Spain  in  June,  1814.  Soon  afterward 
Ferdinand  VII.  appointed  him  a general  and  sent 
him  in  1815  to  Peru,  where  he  joined  the  Independ- 
ents. lie  assisted  in  all  the  campaigns  and  took 
part  in  the  final  victory  of  Ayacucho.  In  1827  he 
was  appointed  grand  marshal  of  Peru,  took  jjosses- 
sion  of  the  presidency,  and  in  1828  declared  war 
against  Colombia.  Being  defeated  in  Tarqui,  27 
Feb.,  1829,  he  was  depo*d  on  3 June  of  tin*  same  j 
year  by  the  vice-president,  Gutierrez  de  la  Fuente, 
and  his  army  scattered  by  Gen.  Agustin  Gumurra. 
who  exiled  him.  I*amar  arrived  at  Punta  Arenas 
24  June,  1829,  and  then  went  to  San  Jose  de  Costa 
Rica,  where  he  died.  His  remains  were,  by  order 
of  congress,  transported  to  Lima  in  1845. 

LAMAR,  Lnriua  Quintus Chic  inn  at  us,  jurist, 
b.  near  Katoiiton,  Ga.,  15  July,  1797:  d.  in  Mil- 
ledgeville,  Ga.,  4 July,  1884.  lie  was  of  Huguenot 
descent.  An  eccentric  brother  of  his  mother 
claimed  the  naming  of  her  children,  and  called 
them  after  his  favorite  historical  heroes.  Lucius 
studied  law  at  Milledgeville  and  in  the  law-school 
at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  was  admitted  to  the  Georgia 
bar  in  1819,  practising  in  Milledgeville.  He  revised 
Augustine  S.  Clayton’s  "Georgia  Justice”  about 
1819,  and  was  commissioned  by  the  legislature  to 
compile  "The  Laws  of  Georgia  from  1810  to  1819" 
(Augusta,  1821).  Iu  1830  he  was  elected  to  succeed 
Thomas  W.  Cobb  as  judge  of  the  su|H*rior  court. 
He  was  esteemed  throughout  the  state  as  a learned 
jurist,  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  a man  of  fine  per- 
sonal qualities.  A year  or  two  before  his  death  he 
had  a severe  attack  of  dyspepsia,  with  high  cere- 
bral fever,  from  which  he  never  entirely  recov- 
ered, and  in  a moment  of  delirium  he  died  by  1 
his  own  hand. — His  son,  Lucius  Quintus  ('In* 
ci  n n at  us,  statesman,  b.  in  Putnam  county,  Ga., 

1 Sept.,  1825,  was 
taken  after  his  fa-  , 
ther’s  death  to  Ox-  | 
ford.  Miss.,  where 
he  received  part  of 
his  education.  He  ; 
was  graduated  at  i 
Emory  college,  G a.  | 
in  1845,  studied  i 
law  in  Macon,  Ga.  I 
and  was  admitted  I 
to  the  bar  in  1847.  I 
In  1849  lie  returned 
to  Oxfonl,  Miss.,  ! 
and  held  the  place  ! 
of  adjunct  profos-  j 
nor  of  mathematics 
in  the  University  , 
of  Mississippi  for  a 
year,  when  he  re- 
signed, and  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Cov- 
ington, Ga.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  < 
1853,  und  in  1854  again  returned  to  Mississippi  and 
settled  on  his  plantation  in  I^afayetto.  Ijamarwas  ! 


shortly  afterward  elected  to  congress  as  a Democrat, 
and  served  from  1857  till  1860,  when  he  resigned 
to  take  a scat  in  the  Secession  convention  of  his 
state.  He  then  entered  the  Confederate  armv 
as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  19th  Mississippi  regi- 
ment, of  which  he  afterward  became  colonel,  fie 
shared  in  many  of  the  engagements  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  but  was  compelled  to  leave 
active  service  on  account  of  his  health,  and  was 
sent  as  commissioner  to  Russia ; but  when  he  reached 
Europe,  fn  1868, circumstances  hail  changed,  and  a 
successful  mission  was  no  longer  possible.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  Col.  Ijamar  returned  to  Mis- 
sissippi. He  was  elected  professor  of  political 
economy  and  social  science  in  the  University  of 
Mississippi  in  1866,  and  in  1867  was  transferred  to 
the  chair  of  law,  but  afterward  returned  again  to 
the  liar.  He  was  elected  again  to  congress  in  1872, 
when  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  a Democratic 
house  of  representatives  assembled,  and  he  was 
selected  to  preside  over  the  Democratic  caucus, 
where  he  made  a noteworthy  address,  outlining  the 
policy  of  his  party.  He  was  re-elected  in  1874, 
and  then  chosen  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  taking  his 
seat,  5 March,  1877.  In  both  the  house  und  senate 
Col.  Ijamar  spoke  rarely,  and  not  often  at  great 
length,  but  when  he  did  it  was  usually  on  critical 
occasions,  and  with  much  power  and  effectiveness. 
He  has  insisted  that,  as  integral  members  of  the 
Federal  Union,  the  southern  stales  have  equal 
rights  with  the  other  states,  and  hence  that  U»y 
were  bound  both  by  duty  ami  interest  to  look  to 
the  general  welfare,  ami  support  the  honor  and 
credit  of  a common  country.  He  was  also  a zeal- 
ous friend  of  public  improvements,  especially  the 
Mississippi  river  improvement  and  the  Texas  Pa- 
cific railroad.  He  has  great  independence  of 
thought  and  action,  and  at  one  time,  when  he  was 
instructed  by  the  legislat  ure  of  his  state  to  vote  on 
the  currency  q uestion  apiinst  his  convictions,  he 
refused  to  obey,  appealed  to  the  people,  and  was 
sustain'd.  On  5 March,  1885.  Mr.  Ijamar  became 
secretary  of  the  interior  in  President  Cleveland’s 
cabinet.  His  course  since  has  been  consistent  with 
his  previous  career. — The  elder  Lucius  Quintus 
Cineinnatus’s  brother,  Mirahenti  Buonaparte, 
president  of  Texa*.  b.  in  Ijouisville,  Ga.,  16  Aug., 
1798;  d.  in  Richmond.  Tex.,  19  I>ec.,  1859,  was 
engaged  in  agricultural  and  mercantile  pursuits 
until  1828,  when  he  establish'd  the  Columbus 
I mUqiendcnt,*’  a state-rights  journal,  and  en- 
gaged ill  politics.  His  second  wife  was  a daughter 
of  the  Rev.  John  N.  Mnffitt  (</.  r.).  In  1885  he 
emigrat'd  to  Texas,  and  in  the  movement  for  in* 
defiendence  was  an  active  member  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party.  At  San  Jacinto  he  commanded  a 
company  of  horse,  leading  a charge  that  broke 
the  Mexican  line,  and  decided  the  issue  of  the 
combat.  He  was  commissioned  as  major-general, 
appointed  attorney-general  in  the  cabinet  of  Got. 
Ilenrv  Smith,  afterward  made  secretary  of  war, 
and  in  1836  elected  the  first  vice-president  of  the 
republic.  In  1838  ho  w*as  chosen  president,  which 
office  he  held  till  1841.  During  his  term  of  office 
the  indeiKMidenee  of  Texas  was  recognized  by  the 
principal  powers  of  Europe.  At  the  beginning 
of  hostilities  between  the  United  States  and  Mexi- 
co in  1846  he  joined  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor's  army 
at  Matamoras,  took  an  active  part  in  the  battle 
of  Monterey,  and  was  appointed  division -inspector, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  October, 
1846,  he  took  the  command  of  an  independent 
company  of  Texan  rangers,  and  stationed  him- 
self at  Ijaredo,  where  he  was  for  two  years  en- 
gaged in  cheeking  the  inroads  of  the  Comanche* 
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In  July,  1857.  ho  was  appointed  U.  S.  minister 
to  the  Argentine  Republic,  but  did  not  go  to  his 
post,  and  on  23  Doc.,  1857,  was  commissioned  min- 
ister. and  on  20  Jan.,  1858.  minister  resident,  to 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  from  which  posts  he  re- 
tired in  May,  1850.  He  was  the  author  of  “Verse 
Memorials’'  (New  York,  1857).  , 

LA  MARBFLLE,  Guillaume  Francois  dc 
<lah  -mar  -del  ),  West  Indian  jurist,  b.  in  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo  in  1732;  d.  in  Tours,  France,  19 
Jan.,  1813.  He  studied  law.  and.  while  filling  the 
office  of  attorney-general  of  the  superior  court  at 
Port  au  Prince,  made  a special  study  of  slavery 
and  the  ml  ministration  of  justice  in  the  colony, 
aiming  to  better  the  condition  of  the  slaves  anil  to 
improve  the  proceedings  of  the  court*.  While  he 
was  in  France  for  his  health  he  presented  to  Mar- 
shal Castries  a memoir  on  these  subjects,  which 
was  approved  by  the  government,  and  its  author 
rewarded  with  a seat  in  the  council  of  state.  In 
1780  he  returned  to  his  irntivc  country,  where  he 
carried  out  his  ideas  though  they  met  strong  op- 
position. Ho  published  “Eloge  du  Comte  d’En- 
nery."  with  an  appendix  on  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  colony,  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
which  appeared  in  the  colonies  ( Paris  und  Port  au 
Prince,  1789).  When  the  revolution  began  in 
Havti  he  went  to  France,  taking  up  his  residence 
at  Tours,  where  he  published  **  Reforms  judiciairc 
en  France"  (Paris,  1806)  and  philosophical  and 
metaphysical  works. 

LAMARE-PH’QrOT,  N„  French  naturalist,  b. 
in  Bayeux,  France,  about  1785;  <1.  after  1835.  He 
established  a pharmacy  in  Mauritius,  but  afterward 
returned  to  Paris,  anil  subsequently  travelled  to 
the  East  Indies,  where  he  made  natural  history 
collections  that  were  bought  for  the  British  mu- 
seum. In  1841  he  travelled  in  North  America, 
and  returned  to  Paris  with  numerous  specimens, 
including  a plant  that  he  proposed  to  introduce 
in  France.  It  was  called  by  the  Indians  “tipsinn," 
and  by  Uitanists  44  Psoralea  esculenta."  and  has 
taken  the  name  of  Picquotiane,  after  its  importer. 
It  had  been  known  to  botanists.  Pursh,  who  first 
described  it  about  1815,  called  it  the  famous  bread- 
root  of  the  northwestern  Indians,  and  a favorite 
name  with  the  French  voyagers  was  pomme  de 
prairie.  A disease  was  prevailing  at  this  time  in 
the  potato,  and  Picquot  proposed  the  root  of  this 
plant  as  u substitute.  In  1847  Mr.  Lamaro-Pioquot 
received  from  the  minister  of  commerce  7.000  francs 
and  the  order  to  search  in  North  America  for  nu- 
tritious plants.  He  arrived  in  New  York  on  24 
Jan.,  and  went  to  the  west,  traversing  Indiana, 
Illinois.  Michigan.  Wisconsin,  and  the  northern  part 
of  the  Mississippi  He  returned  to  Huvrc  in  1848. 
with  the  plants  “psoralea"  and  “apios,”  the  latter 
of  which  hud  been  already  cultivated  in  Europe. 

LAMAS,  Andrfa,  South  American  historian,  b. 
in  Montevideo,  t'rujpiay,30  Nov.,  1817.  He  received 
his  education  in  his  native  city,  and  at  an  earlv 
age  attained  note  in  literature  and  politics,  found- 
Historical  institute  <>f  M«»ntevidt  >>  and  till- 
ing several  important  office#.  During  a part  of 
the  nine  years’  siege  he  was  prefect  of  Montevideo, 
was  sulrsecpiently  minister  of  finance,  and  several 
tiim-s  [.[.•miH.tentiary  to  Brazil  ami  Buenos  Ayres. 
!!»•  has  nun !»•  large  collections  of  South  American 
historical  materia’  "4  his  private  collections  of 
manuscript  ur*  4 Miiportant  that  exist  on 
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dictndor  Argentino  I). 
‘a  indepondencia  de  la 
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iblique  oriental*  de 


1’Uruguay  " (Paris,  1851);  “ (’ollec<r*ao  de  meinorias 
e documentos,"  relating  to  Rio  de  la  Plata  (Rio 
Janeiro.  1855):  ami  poems  and  historical  treatises. 

LAMB.  Edward,  actor,  b.  in  New  York  citv,  18 
Oct.,  1828:  d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  5 July,  1887. 
He  entered  his  profession  as  utility-man  in  the 
('hat ham  street  theatre  in  1852,  and  subsequently 
played  in  the  Bowery  and  other  theatres  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  From  1850  till  1859  he  ap- 
peared in  low  comedy  parts  in  Richmond,  Wash- 
ington, Baltimore.  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Mon- 
treal, and  in  1880  went  with  Edward  A.  Sothem 
to  San  Francisco,  ap|N*aring  as  Asa  Trenchard  in 
“Our  American  Cousin.”  IIo  played  his  most 
successful  engagement  at  the  old  Park  theatre  in 
Brooklyn,  of  which  he  was  lessee  and  manager. 

LAMB,  Isaac  Wlxan,  inventor,  l>.  in  Salem, 
Mich..  8 Jan..  1840.  He  is  the  son  of  Rev.  Aro- 
swell  Iairnb,  a pioneer  clergyman.  From  an  early 
age  the  son  manifested  a tAstc  for  mechanical 
lal>or.  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  began  with  his 
brother  to  make  whi|>-lashes  by  hand  for  the  neigh- 
l>ors.  after  which  they  constructed  a machine  that 
would  braid  four  strands.  He  afterward  devised  a 
machine  that  would  braid  any  numlier  of  strands, 
for  which  he  obtained  a patent  on  28  June,  1859. 
He  next  begun  to  experiment  on  a family  knitting- 
machine  that  could  knit  either  flat  or  tubular 
work,  and  that  could  widen  or  narrow.  In  this  he 
was  finally  successful,  and  obtained  a {latent  on  15 
Sept.,  1803.  After  unsuccessful  attempts  to  manu- 
facture the  machines,  which  failed  on  account  of 
the  incompcteney  of  the  workmen,  the  I^amb  knit- 
ting-machine umnufuct tiring  company  was  organ- 
ized in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1865,  and  unother 
company  under  the  same  name  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
in  the  same  year.  These  companies  were  consoli- 
dated in  1867  and  their  manufactory  removed  to 
Chiopee  Falls,  Mass.  Mr.  Ijamb’s  machine  pro- 
duces more  than  thirty  kinds  of  knitted  goods, 
making  about  4.000  loops  a minute  at  ordinary 
need.  The  invention  is  |sttcnt«*d  in  Greet  Britain. 
France,  aud  Belgium,  and  a large  manufactory 
has  been  erected  in  Switzerland.  The  machine  has 
received  u great  number  of  medals  and  diplomas 
at  different,  fairs  in  the  United  States,  aud  a silver 
medal  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1867.  Mr.  I^imb 
sold  his  interest  in  the  Lamb  knitting-muchino 
manufacturing  company,  and  is  now  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  lamil)  knitting  company  of  Con- 
cord. Mich.  Ho  was  ordained  by  a Baptist  coun- 
cil in  1869.  and  since  then  has  engaged  in  preach- 
ing in  Michigan. — His  brother.  Martin  Thomas, 
is  a Baptist  missionary  in  Utah. 

LAMB.  John,  soldier,  b.  in  New  York  city.  1 
Jan..  .17715:  d.  there,  31  May,  1X00.  He  assist ed  his 
father  in  the  business  of  optician  and  maker  of 
mathematical  instruments  and  in  1700  engaged  in 
the  liquor-trade.  He  was  active  in  all  the  earlv 
scenes  of  the  Revolution  in  New  York,  and  (exile 
an  active  part  in  Montgomery’s expedition  to  Que- 
Im*c,  where  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
He  returned  to  New  York  in  the  following  sum- 
mer. was  promoted  to  major  aud  colonel  of  artil- 
lery under  Hen.  Knox,  and  ronth-red  good  service 
throughout  tin-  war.  lb*  was  subsequently  elected 
to  the  New  York  legislature*,  and  wasap|>ointed  by 
Washington  collector  of  customs  for  the  |x>rt  of 
New  York,  which  |»ost  he  held  till  his  death.  See 
his  life  bv  Isaac  O.  Leake  t Albany.  1850). 

LAMB.  Martini  Joanna  Reade  Nash,  histo- 
rian. b.  in  Plainfield.  Mass..  13  Aug.,  1829.  She 
is  a daughter  of  Arvin  Nash  and  Lucinda  Vinton, 
and  granddaughter  of  Jacob  Nash  and  Joanna 
Reade.  She  was  educated  in  all  the  higher  Eng- 
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Iit*h  branches  and  the  languages,  and  married 
Charles  A.  Lamb,  of  Ohio,  in  1852.  She  resided 
eight  years  in  Chicago,  was  there  a founder  of  the 
Home  for  the  friendless  and  Half-orphan  asylum, 
mid  secretary  of  the 
first  sanitary  fair  in 
1863,  the  success  of 
which  was  largely 
due  to  her.  Since 
1866  she  has  resided 
in  New  York  city,  de- 
voting her  time  to 
literature.  Her  dis- 
tinguishing work  is 
the  “ llistorv  of  the 
City  of  New  York  ”(2 
vo Is..  8vo,  1877-'81), 
lies  ides  which  she  has 
written  eight  books 
for  children  (1869- 


tS&t* 


*70) ; “ Spicy/’  a nov- 
el (1873);  about  fifty 
shorter  atones;  “The 
Homes  of  America” 
(1870) ; “ Memorial  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Russ.”  “ The  Christ- 
mas Owl”  (1881);  “The Christmas  Basket,”  “Snow 
and  Sunshine”  (1882);  “Wall  Street  in  History.” 
“ Historical  Sketch  of  New  York  for  the  Tenth  Cen- 
sus ” (1883) ; and  more  than  100  historical  and  other 
papers  in  magazines.  In  May.  1883.  she  became 
editor  of  the  “ Magazine  of  American  History.” 
which  post  she  still  (1887)  holds.  Mrs.  Lamb  has 
been  elected  to  membership  in  fifteen  historical 
and  learned  societies  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

LAMB.  Roger,  British  soldier,  b.  in  Dublin. 
Ireland,  17  .Jan.,  1750;  d.  in  Mar,  1830.  He  served 
as  a sergeant  in  the  Royal  Welsh  fusileers  through- 
out the  Burgoyne  campaign,  and  afterward  in  the 
Southern  department  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and 
Cornwallis,  carried  the  regimental  colors  at  the 
batttc  of  Camden,  and  after  that  action,  having  a 
little  medical  knowledge,  was  appointed  temporary 
surgeon  to  his  regiment.  At  the  battle  of  Guilford 
Court-House  he  saved  Lord  Cornwallis  from  cap- 
ture. During  the  war  ho  was  in  six  battles,  four 
sieges,  and  several  im|>ortant  expeditions.  In 
1778,  when  he  was  prisoner  with  Burgoyne’s  army, 
he  escaped  with  two  men  whom  ho  brought  with 
him  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  New  York,  and  again 
in  1782,  when  he  was  taken  with  Cornwallis's  army, 
he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  American  guards, 
and  conducted  under  his  command  seven  men  to 
Sir  Guy  Carleton,  then  commander-in-chief  in  New 
York,  each  time  giving  ini}>ortant  intelligence  re- 
specting the  American  army.  For  those  services 
he  was  appointed  bv  Gen.  Birch,  then  commandant 
of  the  city,  his  chief  clerk,  and  adjutant  to  the  Mer- 
chants' corps  of  volunteers.  After  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  Dublin,  and  for  manv  years  taught  the 
free  school  in  that  city,  employing  his  leisure 
in  writing  two  works,  entitled  “A  Journal  of 
Occurrences  during  the  Late  American  War  ’*  { Dub- 
lin, 1800);  and  “ Memoir  of  Mv  Own  Life  ”(1811). 
The  “Journal  of  Occurrences  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  original  sources  from  which  the 
history  of  the  Revolutionary  war  has  been  derived, 
and  the  “ Memoir”  gives  a correct  general  idea  of 
North  American  scenes,  and  interesting  anecdotes 
of  the  prominent  actors  and  officers  that  were  em- 
ployed on  both  sides  during  the  war.  It  also  con- 
tains a description  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
Canada  and  the  northern  states,  foundi-d  on  much 
keen  observation.  In  recognition  of  his  military 
and  literary  services  ho  was,  28  Jan..  1809.  placed 
upon  the  “ out-pension”  of  Chelsea  hospital. 


LAMBPIN.  James  R.,  artist,  b.  in  Pittsburg. 
Po..  10  May,  1807.  He  studied  art  in  Philadelphia 
in  1823-*5  under  Thomas  Sully,  ami  at  eighteen 
years  of  age  was  established  in  his  native  place 
ms  a portrait-painter.  Subsequently  he  followed 
this  profession  with  success  in  the  chief  cities  be- 
tween Pittsburg  and  Mobile,  Ala.  In  1837  he  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,  of  which  city  he  has  since 
been  a resident.  Mr.  I>amLlin  has  painted  many 
port  rails  at  Washington,  including  several  of  tin- 
presidents.  He  has  been  professor  of  fine  arts  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  for  twenty- 
five  years  an  active  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
academy  of  the  fine  arts,  and  has  l>ecn  president  of 
the  Artists'  fund  society. — His  eon,  George  Coch- 
ran, artist,  b.  in  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  in  1830.  He  stud- 
ied with  his  father,  in  his  native  place,  and  after- 
ward in  the  academies  of  Munich  and  Paris.  Hi* 
professional  life  has  been  passed  chiefly  in  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Lambdin  has  been  especially  suc- 
cessful as  a painter  of  still-life,  particularly  flow- 
ers. although  he  has  done  agreeable  work  in  other 
directions.  His  works  include  “ Demi  Wife  ” (1867): 
“ Ask  Me  No  More  ” ; “ Portrait  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Har- 
rison ” ; and  “ Pink  and  Yellow  Roses”  (1885).  He 
has  devoted  much  attention  to  floriculture  in  his 
garden  at  Germantown.  — His  brother,  Alfred 
Cochran,  journalist,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa_  29 
Jan.,  184G.  was  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  18<K»,  and  practised  oi 
Germantown  for  several  years.  He  edited  the  **  Ger- 
mantown Chronicle.”  an  independent  paper,  in 
1870~’4.  and  since  1875  has  been  managing  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  “Times.”  He  is  the  author  of 
“ An  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Germantown."  pre- 
pared for  its  centennial  celebration  in  1877. 

LAMBERT,  John,  statesman,  b.  in  New  Jersey 
in  1748;  d.  in  Ainwell,  N.  J.,  4 Feb.,  1823.  He  re- 
ceived an  Academical  education,  and  served  in  the 
state  house  of  representatives  for  many  years.  He 
was  vice-president  of  the  council  and  acting  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  in  1802-*3,  elected  to  con- 
gress in  1804,  and  re-elected  for  the  succeeding 
term,  serving  from  1805  till  1809,  when  he  was 
chosen  senator,  serving  till  1815. 

LAMBERT,  Sir  John,  British  soldier,  b.  in 
1772;  d.  in  1847.  He  became  ensign  in  the  first 
foot -guards  in  1791.  lieutenant  in  October,  1793. 
captain  in  Mhv,  1801,  colonel  In  July,  1810.  and 
major-general  in  June,  1813.  II©  was  present  at 
the  sieges  of  Valenciennes  and  Dunkirk,  and  fought 
in  the  Irish  reUdlion,  the  exftedition  to  Walchervn. 
and  with  Wellington  in  the  peninsular  campaigns. 
He  accotn|ianie<l  Sir  Edward  Pakenhain's  expedi- 
tion to  New  Orleans,  La.,  as  third  in  command,  and 
in  the  Imttle  of  8 Jan.,  1815.  was  severely  wounded. 

LAMBERT,  John,  English  traveller,  b.  about 
1775.  He  visited  this  country  in  1805  to  study  the 
effect  of  its  new  government,  and  to  explore  “ihoe*1 
parts  rendered  interesting  by  the  glories  of  a Wolfe 
and  a Washington,”  and  after  travelling  in  Canada 
and  this  country,  returned  to  England  and  pnle 
lished  “ Travels  through  Lower  Canada  ami  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  Years  1806.  1807, 
and  1808  " (3  voK,  lx>ndon.  1810).  In  his  second  vol- 
ume he  publishes  sc  vend  essays  from  Washington 
Irving's  “Salmagundi,”  saving  that  “they  afford 
one  of  the  most  successful  specimens  of  original 
composition  that  hastieen  hitherto  produced  in  the 
United  States.”  and  in  his  third  volume  ho  give* 
biographical  notes  of  several  statesmen  of  this 
country,  a general  statistical  view  of  the  United 
States  for  a period  of  twenty  years,  and  observa- 
tions up 'ii  its  existing  constitution  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  people. 
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LAMBERVILLE,  John  do,  French  mission- 
ary, b.  in  France;  d.  there  in  1009.  He  belonged 
to  the  Jesuit  order,  came  to  Canada  probably  in 
160H,  and  was  sent  to  lalmr  among  tin*  Onondaga* 
in  16*1.  In  1681  he  warned  Frontenac  of  the  in- 
trigues that  Gov.  Thomas  Dongan  was  carrying  on 
among  the  Iroquois,  and  induced  some  of  that 
tribe  to  consent  to  treat  with  the  French  governor 
at  Catarocony  (Fort  Frontenac),  but  the  latter  in- 
sisted that  the  Iroquois  deputies  should  come  to 
Montreal,  and  the  negotiation  was  alutndoned. 
The  missionary  kept  Frontenac  and  his  successor, 
I>c  la  Barre,  constantly  informed  of  the  feelings 
and  plans  of  the  Iroquois,  but  his  advice  was  seldom 
heeded.  In  1(186  he  endeavored,  unsuccessfully,  to 
prevent  the  Iroquois  chiefs  from  meeting  Dongan 
at  Albany.  lie  set  out  for  Queliec  to  inform  De- 
nonville,  who  had  succeeded  I>c  la  Barn*,  of  the 
condition  of  atlairs,  having  meanwhile  obtained  a 
promise  from  the  Onondaga  sachems  that  they 
would  not  undertake  any  enterprise  during  his 
ahaence.  He  was  immediately  sent  lnu’k  by  the 
governor,  loaded  with  presents  for  the  Onqpdagu 
chiefs.  The  governor  of  New  York  had  liecn  so 
successful  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Iroquois 
that  Ijamltervillc,  on  his  arrival,  found  a part  of 
their  warriors  ready  to  inarch  against  the  French 
settlements.  But  by  his  suavity  of  manner,  which 
had  lirst  gained  their  affection,  and  by  a prudent 
distribution  of  presents.  Ijiitubervillo  dis|>cllcd  their 
suspicions  and  induced  them  to  make  peace  with 
the  French.  Toward  the  end  of  September  he 
went  again  to  (Quebec  to  report  that  while  the 
Onondaga.*  had  motored  their  prisoners  according 
to  treaty,  the  Senecas  refused  to  do  so.  The  gov- 
ernor prepared  to  take  the  field  against  the  Sene- 
cas, and,  to  cover  his  design  of  treacherously 
seizing  some  of  the  Iroquois  chiefs,  sent  LamL*r- 
ville  hack  to  Onondaga.  By  order  of  D&ionvillc, 
the  missionary  induced  several  of  the  Iroquois  to 
assemble  at  Catarocony  in  1687.  The  treacherous 
seizure  of  these  chiefs  by  Deuonville  put  the  life 
of  Laml»ervilie.  who  remained  among  tne  Ononda- 
gaa,  in  jeopardy.  But  the  sachems  of  the  trilie 
were  convinced  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
act.  They  insisted  that  he  should  depart,  and  gave 
him  guides  and  a guard  to  save  him  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  young  braves  who  would  hold  him 
responsible.  He  escaped  to  Catarocony.  and  short  ly 
afterward  persuaded  the  Onondaga*  to  spare  the 
lives  of  some  prisoners  they  had  taken  near  the 
fort.  After  the  war  that  ensued,  Deuonville  at- 
tributed the  safety  of  the  colony  to  Father  de 
l^ambcrville.  Shortly  afterward  l*amberville  re- 
turned to  France.  In  1698  the  Iroquois  lagged  the 
governor  to  recall  him,  saying  that  he  was  better 
fitted  than  any  one  else  to  maintain  a good  under- 
standing between  the  two  nations. — His  younger 
brother.  Juiiich,  French  missionary,  l>.  in  France; 
d.  in  Saul t Saint  Louis.  Canada,  about  1706.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  was 
■suit  to  Canada,  but  at  what  tune  is  unknown.  He 
founded  a mission  at  Gandaouagiie.  in  the  Mohawk 
valley,  in  1675.  and  tmptized  tne  niece  of  an  ln>- 
onois  chief  the  same  year.  Gov.  Dongan,  having 
discovered,  in  1686.  that  Lamberville  s influence 
among  the  Iroquois  was  an  obstacle  to  his  plans, 
summoned  the  Onondaga  cantons  to  deliver  the 
iry  to  him,  but  met  with  a refusal.  Lnm- 
“ '**J‘bec  the  same  year,  and 
* In  1703  he  was  or- 
laga  tribe,  lie  re- 
?h  his  influence,  the 
ime,  although  Kng- 
In  1709  he  wu- 


waited  on  by  Col.  Peter  Schuyler  ( q . c.),  who  won 
his  confidence  and  persuaded  him  to  visit  Canada 
in  order  to  confer  with  the  governor  with  a view  to 
peace.  After  his  departure  the  Indians  plundered 
the  church  and  house,  and  set  them  on  fire,  and 
the  Onondaga  mission  was  finally  broken  up. 

LAMETH,  Count  Theodore  (lah  -mat  e ).  French 
soldier,  b.  in  Paris,  France,  24  June,  1756;  d.  in 
the  Chateau  de  Busagnv.  near  Pontoise,  France,  19 
Oct.,  1854.  He  was  descended  from  a noble  family 
of  Picardy.  He  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen. but.  abandoning  it  for  the  army  and  after  at- 
taining the  rank  of  captain  of  cavalry,  came  with 
his  brothers  to  this  country,  where  fie  fought  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  lieing  wounded  in  the 
combat  of  Grenada.  He  was  made  field-marshal 
bv  Louis  XVI.,  and  in  1791  was  a member  of  the 
cnamber  of  representatives.  He  published  “Ob- 
servations de  M.  le  general  Comte  Theodore  de  1 ca- 
rnet h,  relatives  k des  notices  qui  se  trouvent  dans 
la  biographie  u ni verse! le  sur  ses  freres  Charles  et 
Alexandre”  (Paris,  1846). — His  brother.  Count 
Charles  Malo  Francois,  soldier,  b.  in  Paris, 
France,  5 Oct.,  1757 ; d.  there,  28  Dec.,  1833, served 
as  aide  on  the  staff  of  (Viunt  Kochaml>cnu  in  the 
American  Revolution,  and  was  wounded  at  the 
capture  of  n British  redoubt  at  Yorktown,  where 
he  was  promoted  colonel  in  the  Orleans  dragoons, 
and  rewarded  with  the  cross  of  St.  I»uis  During 
the  Revolution  his  career  was  singularly  parallel  to 
that  of  his  brother  Alexandre.  After  his  return  to 
France  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  National  as- 
sembly in  1791,  and  was  made  a field-marshal.  He 
fled  in  1792,  and,  settling  in  Hamburg,  engaged  in 
business  with  his  brother.  He  served  under  Napo- 
leon in  1809-’14,  attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  After  the  restoration  he  lived  in  privacy 
until  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  in 
1829.  and  eo-o|>eruted  in  the  revolution  of  I860. — 
Another  brother,  Count  Alexandre,  soldier  and 
politician,  b.  in  Paris,  France,  38  Oct.,  1760;  d. 
there.  19  March,  1829, 
rendered  service  in 
the  American  war  of 
independence  as  aide- 
de-camp  on  Rochain- 
I M*aif  s stuff,  and  com- 
manded, as  adjutant- 
general.  the  attack 
against  Jamaica.  He 
was  chosen  president 
of  the  National  as- 
sembly in  1790.  In 
1792  he  served  as 
field-marshal  in  the 
Army  of  the  North, 
and  in  1792-’5  was 
in  an  Austrian  pris- 
on. Thence  he  went 
to  England,  and  af- 
terward to  Hamburg, 
where,  with  his  brother  Charles,  he  engaged  in 
commerce,  but  returned  to  Franco, and  was  prefect 
of  several  departments  during  the  empire.  He 
was  made  a lieutenant-general  bv  Ixniis  XVIII.. 
during  whose  reign  he  served  four  sessions  as 
leader  of  the  op|>osition  in  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties. Linnet h wrote  much  on  politics  his  most 
important  work  being  “ Histoire  de  I'assemblw 
const  it  uante”  (2  vols,  Paris  1828-’9). 

LAMM.  Emile,  inventor,  b.  in  Ay,  France,  24 
Nov.,  1864;  d.  near  Mandeville.  La..  12  July,  1873. 
He  was  educated  at  the  College  royale  in  Metz, 
but  came  to  the  Cnited  States  in  1848,  and  became 
a dentist,  following  his  profession  in  Alexandria, 
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La.,  until  the  civil  war.  I)r.  Ijamm  served  in  the  | 
Confederate  army  under  Gen.  Braxton  Bran 
during  the  war.  and  After  its  close  resumed  his 
practice  in  New  Orleans.  As  a boy  he  showed  de- 
cided mechanical  ingenuity,  and  in  180#  devised 
an  amtnoniacal  fireless  engine  for  the  propulsion 
of  street-cars.  Tin*  system  was  tested  by  street 
railway  companies  in  New  Orleans,  New  York, 
St.  Louis,  and  other  cities,  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults; but  owing  to  Mr  Lamm's  premature  death  and 
unfortunate  management  on  the  i»art  of  the  com- 
pany that  controlled  the  patent,  the  motor  has  not 
been  put  into  practical  operation  in  the  United 
States.  The  system  has  been  introduced  in  France 
und  Germany,  where  it  has  been  improved  and 
perfected,  so  that  at  present  (1HM7)  it  is  extensively 
used  for  street -cars  and  vehicles.  During  his 
work  on  this  invention  he  became  impressed  with 
the  facility  with  which  the  vapor  of  water  may  la* 
condensed,  even  at  an  elevated  temperature,  in 
water  under  high  pressure;  and  pursuing  his  ex- 
periments, he  produced  another  fireless  engine, 
which  he  patented  in  187*2,  and  which  is  now  in 
practical  use.  lie  also  invented  a method  for  the 
manufacture  of  sponge  gold,  for  which  he  ob- 
tained a patent  and  a gold  medal  at  the  M«*han- 
ics*  fair  in  New  Orleans.  This  process  is  used 
largely  by  dentists  throughout  the  United  Slates. 
Dr.  Lamin  was  a fellow  of  the  New  Orleans  acade- 
my of  sciences.  He  was  drowned. 

LA  MOUNTAIN.  John,  aeronaut,  b.  in  Wayne 
county.  N.  Y.,  in  1830;  d.  in  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y., 
in  1878.  He  had  hut  little  education,  and  on  the 
early  death  of  his  father  he  became  the  sole  sup- 
port of  his  mother.  When  a young  man  he  was 
successful  in  making  several  minor  ascensions.  He 
then  formed  the  idea  of  making  a longer  voyage 
than  any  on  record,  and  constructed  a large  Italloou 
of  silk,  having  an  approximate  capacity  of  70,000 
cubic  feet,  which  he  named  “ The  Atlantic.”  The  as- 
cent was  made  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  1 July,  1859,  1 
and  several  passengers,  including. John  Wise,  accom- 
panied the  aeronaut.  The  states  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana  were  passed  over  during  the  night,  and 
Ohio  was  reached  in  the  morning.  The  balloon 
then  passed  across  Lake  Krie  into  New  York,  and 
to  Lake  Ontario,  into  which  it  descended,  but  rose 
again,  and  a landing  was  made  in  Henderson, 
Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.  The  time  occupied  in  making 
this  journey  was  nineteen  hours  ami  fifty  minutes, 
and  the  distance  traversed  1,150  miles,  or  826  in  an 
air  line.  The  honor  of  planning  and  executing 
this  greatest  of  all  aerial  voyages  is  due  to  I^a 
Mountain  alone,  ulthough  the  credit  for  it  has  been 
claimed  by  others.  In  September,  1850.  he  made 
an  ascension  from  Watertown,  N.  Y..  which  was 
remarkable  on  account  of  his  |»crilous  experience. 
The  ascension  was  made  when  the  temperature 
was  84"  F„  hut  on  reaching  a height  of  three  and 
one-half  miles  it  had  sunk  to  18  F.  As  night 
came  on.  the  balloon  was  over  the  Canadian  wilder- 
ness, and  a partial  descent  was  made  to  “tie up” 
till  daylight  came,  when  In*  again  proceeded  in  a 
northerly  direction..  Unwilling  to  continue  far- 
ther. he  descended  during  the  day.  and  wandered 
in  the  wilderness  for  four  days,  without  adequate 
food  or  clothing,  until  rescued  by  lumbermen  150 
miles  north  of  Ottawa,  and  300  miles  from  Water- 
town.  In  1802  hi*  was  appointed  aeronautic  engi- 
neer to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Thaddeus 
S.  C.  Lowe  (q.  r.j.  and  in  that  capacity  made  sev- 
eral ascensions,  but.  owing  to  lack  of  cord  ini  ity 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Lowe,  soon  severed  his 
connect  .ion  with  the  army.  Subsequently  he  made 
occasional  ascensions,  but  none  of  importance. 


LAMI'SON,  Sir  Curtis  Mintmlu.  hart.,  b.  in 
Vermont,  21  Sept..  1806;  d.  in  London,  Ktigland, 
13  March,  1885.  He  went  to  England  in  1830.  and 
was  naturalised  in  1848.  On  the  formation  of  the 
company  for  laying  the  Atlantic  telegraph,  in  1856, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  directors,  and  became 
vice-president.  The  aid  rendered  by  him  in  the 
undertaking  was  acknowledged  in  a letter  from 
Lord  Derby  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  banquet  given  at  Liverpool,  1 OcL, 
I860,  in  honor  of  those  who  had  been  active  in  lay- 
ing the  cable.  Sir  Curtis  was  deputy  governor  of 
the  Hudson  bay  company,  and  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  fund  that  was  given  by  his  friend,  the 
late  George  Peabody,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of 
Ijondon.  On  18  Nov.,  1800,  he  was  made  a baronet. 
His  only  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Frederick  Locker, 
the  English  poet  and  Shakespearian  collector. 

LAMSON,  A Ivan,  clergyman,  b.  in  Weston, 
Mass.,  18  Nov.,  1702:  d.  in  Dedham.  Mass..  17  July. 
1804.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1814.  and 
Hp|M>inted  tutor  in  Bowdoin.  but  left  in  1816.  and 
entered  the  Harvard  divinity-school.  In  1818  he 
became  {utstor  of  the  First  church  in  Dedham. 
Mass.,  which  charge  he  retained  till  1800,  He  was 
n vigorous  writer,  a contributor  to  the  “Christian 
Examiner,”  and  the  author  of  “ History  of  the 
First  Church  in  Dedham”  (Dedham.  Mass..  1839); 

1 “Sermons”  (Boston,  1857):  and  “The  Church  of 
I the  First  Three  Centuries”  (2d  ed„  1865). 

LAMSON.  Daniel  Lowell.  physician,  b.  in 
Honkinton,  N.  H.,  18  June,  1834.  He  was  educated 
at  Hopkinton  and  Fryeburg  academies,  and  was 
graduated  in  medicine  at  tne  University  of  New 
York  in  March,  1857.  He  settled  in  practice  in 
Fryeburg,  Me.,  in  1862,  was  appointed  state-exam- 
iner for  volunteers  ami  drafted  men,  and  in  1864 
U.  S.  [tension  examining  surgeon,  which  post  he 
still  retains.  Dr.  I^amsou  has  invented  an  adjusta- 
ble gauge  spring- vaccinator  and  several  mechanical 
appliances  that  are  used  in  surgery.  He  con- 
structed a double-seam  sewing-machine  as  early  as 
1850,  and  has  also  devised  a double-heating  furnace 
using  coal  or  wood,  which  he  patented  in  1868.  and 
an  endless  cutter  mowing-machine  in  1870.  He  is 
the  author  of  “Lectures"  (Fryeburg.  1872)  and 
“ Differentia!  Diagnosis  of  Disease”  (1870). 

LAMY,  John  Baptist,  It.  C.  archbishop,  b.  in 
Auvergne,  France,  in  1814.  He  came  to  the 
Unitea  States  after  his  ordination,  and  was  sta- 
tioned in  1830  at  Sapp’s  Settlement  (now  Danville). 
Ohio,  where  he  secured  the  construction  of  a fine 
church.  He  was  engaged  in  missionary  work  in 
Ohio  until  about  1848,  when  he  was  appointed  pas* 

I tor  of  St.  Mary’s,  Covington.  Ky.,  then  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Cincinnati.  When  the  province  of  New 
l Mexico  was  acquired  by  the  United  States,  religion 
I had  greatly  declined  there.  No  bishop  had  visited 
i the  country  for  eighty  years;  the  Franciscans,  who 
Imd  ministered  for  centuries  to  the  Spaniards  and 
I Indians,  had  been  removed.  And  all  schools  had 
lieen  closed.  To  remedy  these  evils  the  holy  see 
I formed  from  the  territory  a vicariate-apostolic,  and 
j Father  Lamy  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Agatho- 
1 nica,  24  Nov.,  1850.  The  territory  then  contained 
a population  of  60,000  whites  and  8,000  Indians, 
with  twenty-five  churches  and  forty  chapels.  Bish- 
op Ijamv  endeavored  to  obtain  exemplary  priests  to 
! attend  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  people,  and 
under  his  direction  the  Sisters  of  Loreto  opened  an 
academy  in  1853.  On  20  July  of  the  same  year  the 
see  of  Santa  Fe  was  created,  and  Dr.  Lamy  elected 
its  first  bishop.  He  visited  Europe  to  obtain  aid. 
and  returned  with  four  priests,  a deacon,  and  two 
subdeacons.  He  also  succeeded  in  securing  the 
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assistance  of  Brothers  »»f  the  Christian  Doctrine, 
who  ultimately  founded  a college.  Sisters  of 
t'haritv  also  came  to  him.  and  in  1807  the  Jesuits 
openwf  a college  at  Las  Vegas,  and  established  a 
journal.  In  1875  the  see  was  made  archiepisoopal, 
with  I)r.  I.«aniv  as  archbishop.  In  1K85  he  resigned, 
leaving  the  diocese  with  J34  parish  churches,  203 
regularly-attended  chapels,  and  56  priests  who 
have  charge  of  1 11. 000  Roman  Catholics  of  Span- 
ish origin.  3.000  that  speak  English,  and  12.000 
Pueblo  Indians. 

LANCASTER,  Sir  James,  English  navigator, 
b.  in  England  about  1550;  d.  in  1620.  He  made  a 
voyage  to  the  Hast  Indies  in  1501,  and  afterward 
sailed  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  visiting  Cey- 
lon and  I*al<»  Penang,  where  the  motmous  conduct 
of  his  crew  obliged  nim  to  return  home.  In  1504 
he  engaged  in  a predatory  expedition  to  South 
America,  took  several  prizes,  and  captured  Per- 
nambuco in  Brazil,  returning  in  1505  laden  with 
immense  booty.  He  sailed  from  Torbay,  15  Feb.. 
1601,  with  a fleet  of  five  vessels  to  the  East  Indies, 
formed  a commercial  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Aehcn,  established  a friendly  correspondence  with 
the  state  of  Bantam  in  the  island  of  Java,  and  re- 
turned in  1605,  with  information  relative  to  a 
northwest  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  subsequent  expeditions  of  Hudson  and 
others.  Baffin  gave  the  name  of  Lancaster  sound 
to  an  inlet  that  he  discovered  in  latitude  74°  N. 
This  navigator  received  the  honor  of  knighthood 
from  Ou ecu  Elizabeth. 

LANCASTER,  Joseph,  educator,  b.  in  London. 
25  Nov.,  1778;  d.  in  New  York  city,  24  Oct,  1888. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  decided  to  become  u cler- 
gyman, but  afterward  united  with  the  Society  of 
Friends,  by  which  he  was  long  afterward  disowned. 
In  1708  he  opened  at  Southwark  a school  for  poor 
children,  whom  he  taught  almost  gratuitously. 
For  many  years  he  was  actively  engaged  in  deliv- 
ering lectures,  and  forming  schools  in  various  parts 
of  England  on  the  plan  of  employing  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils  in  a school  to  instruct  the  class  next 
below  tncmsclvn*.  a plan  that  had  been  originally 
introduced  into  England  from  India  by  Dr.  An- 
drew Bell.  For  many  years  the  contest  between 
the  friends  of  these  two  men  as  to  which  was  en- 
titled to  priority  was  very  acrimonious.  Ilis  la- 
bors in  giving  this  system  a notoriety  it.  would  not 
otherwise  have  obtained,  while  gaining  him  ap- 
plause, kept  him  poor;  and  in  1818  he  emigrated 
to  the  United  States.  His  system  hail  been  pre- 
viously introduced  into  American  schools  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  so  that  he  was  not  pectiniarilv 
Umefited  by  the  change.  After  visiting  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  he  went  in  1820  to 
Canada,  where  the  legislature  made  him  some  pe- 
cuniary grants  to  enable  him  to  give  his  system  u 
fair  trial.  But  he  soon  became  embarrassed  again  ; 
sonic  of  his  friends  purchased  for  him  a small  an- 
nuity. and  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  was 
run  over  by  a carriage  in  t he  street,  and  died  from 
the  injuries  that  he  received.  His  family  went  to 
Mexico,  where,  under  the  name  of  Lancaster- Jones, 
several  of  his  grandchildren  hnve  attained  note  in 

C dities.  Under  the  management  of  n National 
mensterian  society  his  system  has  lieen  adopted  in 
that  country,  as  it  has  to  a lesser  extent  in  Colom- 
of° — ilh  America.  Lancaster 
‘ Education  ” (London, 
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LANCASTER,  Lydia,  Quaker  preacher,  b.  in 
Graithwuite,  Lancashire,  England,  in  1684;  d.  30 
May,  1701.  In  the  course  of  her  ministry  she 
visited  several  times  the  greater  part  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  did  much  to  udvanee 
the  interests  of  her  society  there  and  in  the  United 
States,  whither  she  came  in  1718. 

LANTASTRO  Y ABREU,  Maria  Ursula 
(lan-cas-tro).  South  American  adventuress,  b.  in 
Rio  Janeiro  in  1682;  d.  in  Goa,  East  Indies,  in 
1730.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  u family  of 
wealth  in  Brazil.  In  1700  she  left  her  home 
secretly,  and,  dressing  herself  in  male  costume,  took 
the  name  of  Balthazar  do  Con  to  Cardoso  and  sailed 
for  Portugal.  In  Lislion  she  enlisted  as  a volun- 
teer in  an  expedition  to  India,  and  soon  afterward 
took  part  in  the  attack  of  Ainboiua  and  in  the 
occupation  of  the  islands  of  Corjuem  and  Panelem. 
For  these  deeds  she  was  promoted  to  captain,  and 
in  1703  she  was  appointed  governor  of  an  impor- 
tant castle.  In  1?(M  the  fortress  Mad  re  de  Deus  was 
put  under  her  charge,  ami  from  that  time  till  1714 
she  performed  many  great  exploits  that  made  her 
assumed  name  well  known.  In  1714  she  fell  in 
love  with  the  captain,  A1  Afonso  Teixeira  Arras  de 
Mello,  who  was  the  governor  of  the  castle  S.  Jofio 
Baplista,  and,  disclosing  her  sex,  she  received  per- 
mission from  the  king  to  marry.  On  8 March, 
1718,  the  king  of  Portugal,  Joto  V..  granted  her 
a pension  for  her  services  to  the  nation,  with  per- 
mission to  bequeath  it  to  her  heirs. 

LANCE.  William,  author,  h.  in  Charleston. 
S.  C..  in  1701 ; d.  in  Texas  in  1840.  He  was 
educated  in  Charleston,  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  in  1812  was  a member  of 
the  legislature.  He  early  attained  note  as  a 
scholar  and  public  speaker,  and  was  a diligent 
classical  student.  He  wrote  frequently,  chiefly 
as  a political  essayist,  and  published  in  Latin  a 
*•  Life  of  Washington  ” (Charleston,  1834). 

LANCTIERO,  Luis  (lan-tchay'-ro),  Spanish  sol- 
dier, d.  in  Tunja,  Colombia  in  1562.  lie  was  cap- 
tain of  the  guards  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V ., 
and  served  under  the  Constable  of  Hour  lion  at 
the  siege  of  Rome  in  1527,  but  in  1588  left  the 
Spanish  army  and  went  to  Venezuela  in  search 
of  adventures.  He  entered  the  service  of  Geroni- 
mo  de  Ortal ; but  not  meeting  with  the  success 
he  expected,  he  joined  Nicholas  Fedemiann,  with 
whom  he  crossed  the  Andes  to  Santa  Fe  de  Bo- 
gota!. He  filled  the  highest  posts  in  this  colony, 
and  although  he  haul  been  persecuted  by  the  visitor 
Arinemlariz.  when  this  officer  fell  into  disgrace, 
I«anchero  protected  him,  defrayed  the  cost  of  his 
journey  to  Spain,  and  aided  him  to  justify  him- 
self. Besides  filling  many  civil  jiosts,  Lanchero 
was  engaged  in  most  of  the  military  expeditions 
of  his  time.  In  1550  he  founded  the  city  of  Trini- 
dad ale  los  Muzos  (now  Muzo). 

LA  NBA,  Diego  de  (lan'dah).  Mexican  U.  C. 
bishop,  b.  in  (’ifuentes.  Guadalajara,  Spain.  17 
March.  1524;  d.  in  Merida,  Mexico.  30  April,  1570. 
In  1541  he  became  a Franciscan  monk,  and  soon 
was  sent  as  one  of  the  first  of  his  order  to  Y ucatan. 
He  founded  the  convent  of  lzamal,  of  which  lie 
was  elected  superior  in  1553,  and  later  became 
provincial  of  his  order  in  Yucatan.  His  severity  in 
repressing  the  licentious  customs  of  the  Spaniards 
made  him  many  enemies,  and  he  was  accused  of 
usurping  the  jniwcrs  of  the  bishop,  aikI  ordered  to 
Spain;  but  lie  was  absolved  by  the  council  of  the 
Indies,  and  in  1573  returned  to  Yucatan  as  second 
bishop  of  Merida.  Ho  had  again  to  suffer  |iersecu- 
tions.  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
against  his  life.  He  wrote  an  interesting  “ Heine  ion 
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do  las  ensas  do  Yucatan.’’  which  gives  a key  for 
deciphering  the  Mexican  hieroglyphics,  ami  an 
" Introduction  sobre  las  fuentea  de  la  historia 
primitiva  de  Mexico  y ile  la  America  Central  en 
ios  rnonunientos  egipcios  v de  la  historia  tie  Kgipto 
on  los  monumentos  Americanos.”  These  were  pre- 
served in  manuscript  and  published  by  Brasseur  do 
Bon rl iou rg  (Sj>anish  and  French.  Paris,  1864k 
LANDER.  Frederick  West,  soldier,  b.  in  Sa- 
lem, Mass..  17  Dec.,  1822;  d.  in  Paw  Paw,  Va»,  2 
March,  18*52.  lie  was  educated  at  Dummor  acad- 
emy, By  field,  and  studied  civil  engineering  at  the 
military  academy 
at  Norwich,  Vt. 
Ho  practised  that 
profession  a few 
years  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  was 
then  employed  by 
the  lT.  S.  govern- 
ment in  conduct- 
ing important  ex- 
plorations across 
the  continent,  lie 
matte  two  surveys 
to  determine  the 
practicability  of  a 
rail  road- route  to 
the  Pacific,  and 
from  the  second, 
which  was  under- 
taken at  his  own 
expense,  he  alone,  of  all  the  party,  returned  alive. 
He  afterward  surveyed  and  constructed  the  great 
overland  wagon-route.  While  engaged  in  1858  on 
this  work,  his  party  of  seventy  men  were  attacked 
by  the  Pah  Ute  Indians,  over  whom  they  gained  a 
decisive  victory.  He  made  five  trans-continental 
explorations  altogether,  as  engineer,  chief  engineer, 
or  su|Hirintenden(.  and  for  his  efficiency  received 
praise  in  the  official  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the 
interior.  When  the  civil  war  liegan  in  1801  he 
was  employed  on  important  secret  missions  in  the 
southern  stales,  served  as  a volunteer  aide  on  Gen. 
McClellan’s  staff,  and  participated  with  great 
credit  in  the  capture  of  Philippi  and  the  battle  of 
Rich  Mountain,  lie  led  one  of  t ho  two  columns 
that  set  out,  H June,  1861,  to  surprise  the  enemy  at 
Philippi,  and,  after  inarching  all  night,  ojamed  the 
attack  with  an  effective  artillery  fire,  und  soon  put 
the  Confederates  to  flight.  He  was  made  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  on  17  May.  and  in  July 
took  an  important  command  on  the  upper  Potomac. 
Hearing  of  the  disaster  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  he  hastened 
to  Edward’s  Ferry,  which  he  held  with  a single  com- 
pany of  sharp-shooters,  but  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  leg.  Before  the  wound  was  healed  he  re- 
ported for  duty,  and  at  Hancock,  5 Jan.,  18(12,  he 
repelled  a greatly  superior  Confederate  force  that 
licsieged  the  town.  Though  much  debilitated  by 
his  wound,  he  made  a brilliant  dash  utxm  the  ene- 
my at  Blooming  Gap.  14  Feb.,  1862,  for  which  he 
received  a special  letter  of  thanks  from  the  secre- 
tary of  war.  The  enemy  retreated  before  t he  Union 
cavalry,  but  checked  their  pursuers  in  the  pass, 
until  Gen.  lander  called  for  volunteers  and  swept 
down  on  the  Confederate  infantry.  Increasing  ill 
health  compelled  him  to  apply  for  temporary  relief 
from  military  duty ; but,  while  preparing  an  attack 
on  the  enemy,  he  died  of  congestion  of  the  brain. 
His  deatli  was  announced  in  a special  order  issued  j 
by  Gen.  McClellan  on  8 March.  Gen.  Lander  i 
wrote  many  stirring  patriotic  poems  on  incidents  | 
of  the  campaign.  — His  wife,  Jean  Margaret 
Davenport,  actress,  b.  in  Wolverhampton,  Eng-  | 


land.  8 May.  1829,  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Donald,  a Scotchman,  who  was  originally  a lawyer, 
hut  became  manager  of  the  Richmond  theatre, 
where,  at  the  age  of  eight,  Jean  music  her  first 
appearance.  Iii  1888  she  was  brought  to  the 
United  States  and  played  in  various  cities.  In 
1842  she  returned  to  Europe,  where  she  travelled, 
and  studied  music  under  Garcia.  At  the  Lon- 
don Olympic  she  became  a favorite  as  Juliet  in 
“The  Countess”  and  as  Julia  in  “The  Ilunrh- 
back.”  In  1846  she  took  a company  to  Holland, 
where  she  was  for  two  years  highly  successful,  and 
upon  returning  to  England,  in  1848,  L'came  well 
known  as  a reader.  In  1849  she  visited  the  United 
States  for  the  second  time,  and  apjieared,  24  Sept., 
1851,  at  the  Astor  place  opera-nouse.  She  went 
to  California  in  1855,  and  subsequently  twice  re- 
visited England.  On  12  Oct.,  1860.  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, she  married  Gem  Lander.  Soon  after  hi* 
death,  together  with  her  mother,  she  took  en- 
tire charge  of  the  hospital  department  at  Port 
Royal,  S.  when*  for  over  a year  she  rendered 
good  service.  She  afterward  returned  to  her 
home  in  Massachusetts,  but  on  6 Feb.,  1865,  die 
reappeared  upon  the  stage  at  Niblo’s  garden. 
New  York,  in  a plav  of  her  own  translation  called 
“ Messall injure,”  She  afterward  played  the  char- 
acter of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  National  theatre, 
in  Washington,  in  April,  1867,  and  appeared  else- 
where throughout  the  country  with  success.  She 
was  the  first  representative  in  this  country  of 
Browning’s  “Golomhe,”  Hawthorne’s  “Hester 
Prynno,”  and  Reade's  “Peg  Woffington,”  alio 
appearing  in  translations  of  Seri  lie’s  “Adrienne 
Leconvreur."  Schiller's  “ Mary  Stuart,”  1/egonve’s 
“ Medea,”  and  Giacometti’s  **  Queen  Elizabeth.” 
Her  last  appearance  was  in  Hawthorne’s  “Scarlet 
Letter”  at  the  Boston  theatre. — Gen.  Landers  sis- 
ter, Louisa,  sculptor,  b.  in  Salem,  Mass.,  1 Sept, 
1826.  modelled  excellent  likenesses  of  rariims 
members  of  her  family  in  her  youth,  and  aim 
executed  cameo  heads.  In  1855  she  went  to  Rome 
and  studied  under  Thomas  Crawford,  and  soon 
afterward  finished  in  marble  “To-I)ay.”  a figure 
emblematic  of  America,  and  “Galatea.”  Among 
her  subsequent  works  are  a bust  of  Gov.  Gore,  of 
Massachusetts;  a bust  of  Hawthorne;  a statuette 
of  Virginia  Dare,  the  first  English  child  born  in 
America;  “Undine”;  a life-size  statue  of  " Vir- 
ginia”; » reclining  statue  of  “ Evangeline”; 
" Elizabeth,  the  Exile  of  Siberia”;  “Ceres  Mourn- 
ing for  Prosperine ” ; “A  Sylph  Alighting.” an- 1 
numerous  portrait-busts.  Her  last  work  is  a large 
group  “Tne  Captive  Pioneer.” — Another  sister. 
Sarah  West,  author,  b.  in  Salem,  Mass..  27  Not.. 
1810;  d.  there.  15  Nov.,  1872,  published  a series  of 
sketches  of  foreign  countries,  under  the  title  of 
“Spectacles  for  Young  Eves,”  of  which  nearly 
50,000  copies  have  been  sold. 

LANDERS,  Franklin,  merchant,  b.  in  Morgan 
county,  Ind„  22  March,  1825.  He  attended  a com- 
mon school  during  the  winter,  worked  on  hi*  fa- 
ther’s farm  in  the  summer,  and  in  1847.  having 
saved  $300,  he  began  business  as  a merchant, 
which  he  followed  for  six  years,  after  which  he 
purchased  a tract  of  land  and  located  the  town  of 
Brooklyn,  Ind.  He  removed  to  that  place  and  re- 
sumed fanning  and  mercantile  pursuits  for  twelve 
years,  establishing  five  churches  of  various  de- 
nominations on  his  estate,  contributing  largely  to 
their  support.  In  all  deeds  of  lots  that  he  sold 
he  inserted  a clause  prohibiting  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  He  then  engaged  in  business 
in  Indiantipohs.  and  in  I860  was  elected  state  sena- 
tor. He  declined  a nomination  for  congress  in  lt$i 
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but  in  1874  was  eleutfid  to  oonjfress  from  Indiana, 
and  served  from  0 Dec.,  1875,  till  U March,  1877. 

UMHVAIt,  Raphael.  Central  American  cler- 
gyman, b.  in  Guatemala,  27  Oct.,  17*51 : d.  in  Bo- 
logna. Italy,  27  S<*pt.,  171*5.  He  became  a Jesuit 
in  Tepozotlan,  7 Feb.,  1750,  and  afterward  taught 
theology  and  philosophy  in  his  native  city.  After 
the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  Spanish 
colonics  he  resided  in  Italy.  Besides  several  funer- 
al orations  (Los  Angeles,  Mexico,  1760)  he  wrote  a 
Lit  in  poem,  which  was  popular  among  Italian 
scholars  in  its  day.  The  last  edition  is  entitled 
M Raphaelis  Landivar  Rustientio  Mexicann,  Kditio 
auctior  et  emendatior”  (Bologna,  1782). 

LANDO,  or  OliAMM).  Francisco  Manuel  de, 
governor  of  Porto  Rico.  h.  in  Castile,  Spain,  about 
1480;  d.  in  Spain  after  1539.  lie  came  as  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Admiral  Diego  Columbus  to  tin*  island 
of  Santo  Domingo  in  1509.  where  In*  showed  skill 
and  energy,  and  in  the  year  1580  he  was  np|x tinted 
by  the  admiral,  and  confirmed  by  the  euqieror, 
governor  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico.  In  this 
same  year  three  terrible  hurricanes  visited  the  isl- 
and— on  20  June  and  28  and  81  Aug. — which  de- 
stroyed all  the  farms  ami  drowned  almost  all  the 
cattle.  Two  months  afterward,  on  28  Oct.,  the 
Caribs  attacked  the  island,  slaughtering  its  in- 
habitants and  destroying  their  property.  Owing 
to  these  events  and  to  the  recent  conquest  of  Peru, 
with  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  its  riches,  the  in- 
habitants of  Porto  Rico  made  ready  in  large  num- 
bers to  leave  their  island.  To  prevent  its  total  de- 
population, Lando  im(>oscd  on  all  who  intend'd  to 
emigrate  the  penalty  of  death  or  milt  ilat ion.  These 
measures  and  his  persecutions  of  the  Caribs  re- 
sulted in  the  firm  establishment  of  the  colony, 
where  Lando  remained  until  1529. 

LANDOLPI1E.  John  Francis,  French  navi- 
gator, b.  in  Auxonne,  Burgundy.  2 Feb.,  1747;  d. 
in  Paris  in  1825.  Ho  went  to  Paris  at  the  ago  of 
eighteen  to  study  medicine,  but  resolved  to  become 
a sailor,  and  he  made  his  first  vovago  in  1707  on  a 
merchant  vessel  bound  for  Santo  Domingo.  He  was 
made  captain  in  1775,  and  spent  the  next  three 
years  in  efforts  to  extend  the  French  colonies  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.  In  1778  he  made  several 
voyages  to  the  Antilles  and  the  coast  of  North 
America,  after  which  he  returned  to  Africa.  He 
was  at  Uuadcloufic  toward  the  end  of  1792.  where 
by  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind  he  did  much 
to  save  the  colony  from  external  attacks,  and  de- 
fended it  against  u revolt  of  the  negroes.  Liter  he 
was  intrusted  by  the  French  government  with  the 
task  of  obtaining  for  the  island  the  stores  and 
munitions  of  war  of  which  it  stood  in  need.  He 
skilfully  eluded  the  English  cruisers,  readied  the 
United  States  safely,  and  fulfilled  his  mission.  The 
French  aiiibas-ndor  gave  him  the  command  of  a 
vessel  that  had  been  taken  from  the  English,  in 
which  he  was  to  return  to  Guadeloupe.  On  reach- 
ing tie*  island,  he  found  that  a captain  who  had 
sailed  with  him  was  accused  before  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal  of  intending  to  deliver  his  vessel  to 
the  enemy.  At  great  ri-k  to  himself,  Lmdolphe 
pleaded  wnrmlv  f,,r  hi-  friend  ami  pr-  m l his 
acquittal.  Some  months  afterward  his  vessel  was 
taken  by  an  English  frigate  and  he  was  loci  prisoner 
►inoiit h.  After  his  release  lie  "-.i-  given 
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memoirs.  They  are  entitled  “ Memoires  du  capi- 
taine  Landolphe,  contenant  Phistoire  de  ses  voy- 
ages pendant  trcnte-six  ans,  aux  cotes  d’Afrique  et 
auxdcux  A merit  i lies,  rediges  sur  son  manusent  par 
J.  S.  Ouesne”  (Paris,  1822). 

LANDKAM,  John  James,  soldier,  b.  in  War- 
saw, Ky.p  16  Nov.,  1826.  He  obtained  an  English 
education,  and  at  nineteen  years  of  age  enlisted  in 
the  1st  Kentucky  cavalry,  under  Cm.  Humphrey 
Marshall,  and  lea  his  company  in  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature1'  in 
1851,  and  was  afterward  circuit  clerk  until  1858, 
l>eing  master-commissioner  at  the  same  time.  He 
was  then  graduated  at  the  law-school  in  Louisville, 
and  settled  in  Warsaw',  Ky.,  where  he  has  since 
practised  his  profession.  At  the  opening  of  the 
civil  war  he  aided  in  recruiting  and  organizing  for 
the  National  government  the  18th  Kentucky  regi- 
ment,  of  which  he  became  lieutenant -colonel.  He 
was  afterward  transferred  to  the  command  of  the 
post  at  Cviithiana,  Ky.,  where  large  army  supplies 
were  stored.  The  garrison  of  several  hundred  noine- 
guurds  and  recruits,  and  a squadron  of  urtillery, 
was  attacked  by  Gen.  John  fl.  Morgan’s  cavalry, 
23  July,  1862,  and  after  a dcsfierate  struggle,  with 
severe  losses  on  both  sides,  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der. Col.  Landrain  escaped,  with  a slight  wound, 
to  Paris,  where,  on  the  next  day,  he  rallied  and 
united  several  detachments  of  National  troops,  and 
harassed  Morgan  on  his  retirement  from  Ken- 
tucky. On  30  Aug.,  1862,  ho  led  his  regiment  in 
the  (tattle  of  Richmond,  Ky.,  where  several  horses 
were  shot  under  him,  and  lie  received  a serious 
wound  in  the  head,  which  partially  blinded  him 
for  life  and  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  serv- 
ioe.  lie  had  been  recommended  for  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  Col.  Landrain  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1863,  and  served  as 
chairinun  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs 
through  the  remainder  of  the  war.  He  was  de- 
feated as  a Republican  candidate  for  congress  in 
1876  and  1884,  and  was  a delegate  to  the  Republi- 
can national  convention  in  the  former  year. 

LANDRETH,  David, agriculturist,  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1802;  d.  in  Bristol,  Pa.,  22  Feb.,  1880. 
He  was  the  son  of  David  Landreth,  an  English 
farmer,  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1783.  After  receiving  an  education  in  private 
schools  he  joined  his  father  in  the  nursery  busi- 
ness. He  was  a member  of  various  public  organi- 
zations, one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pennsylvania 
horticultural  society  in  1827, and  its  corresjKuiding 
secretary  from  1828  till  1836,  and  president  of  the 
Society  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  He  pub- 
lished the  **  Illustrated  Floral  Magazine”  in  1832, 
was  the  author  of  numerous  fugitive  articles  on 
agricultural  and  horticultural  subjects, and  edited, 
with  additions,  Johnson’s  “ Dictionary  of  Modern 
Gardening”  (Philadelphia.  1847). 

LANDRETH,  01  in  llenry,  engineer,  b.  in 
Addison.  N.  Y.,  21  July,  1852.  He  was  graduated 
as  a civil  engineer  in  1876  at  Union  college,  but 
continued  his  scientific  studies  as  a graduate  for  a 
year  longer.  In  August,  1877,  he  became  Assistant 
astronomer  at  the  Dudley  observatory  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  which  appointment  he  held  until  September, 
1879.  when  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  engineer- 
ing in  Vanderbilt  university,  N'Ashville,  Tenn. 
Prof.  Landreth  was  consulting  engineer  in  regard 
to  the  new  water-supply  of  Nashville  in  1884-’5. 
and  has  also  filled  other  shorter  engineering  en- 
gagements. He  is  a member  of  scientific  societies, 
and,  liesides  contributing  technical  papers  to  their 
proceedings,  he  has  published  *•  Metric  Tables  for 
Engineers”  (Philadelphia,  1883). 
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LANDRY,  Auguste  Charles  Phillips  Robert, 

Canadian  author,  b.  in  Quebec,  15  Jan.,  1848.  His 
father  was  a surgeon  of  the  province  of  Quebec, 
one  of  the  founders  of  I^ivnl  university,  in  which 
he  was  a professor  for  nearly  thirty  years.  The 
son  graduated  at  Quebeo  seminary,  studied  at  St. 
Anne  agricultural  college,  was  assistant  professor 
of  chemistry  in  Lavul  university  in  1865-'7,  and 
afterward  became  a farmer.  He  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  in  1873  for  the  local  house,  and  was 
first  elected  to  the  Quebec  legislative  assembly  for 
Montmagnv  in  1875.  He  was  unseated,  29  May. 
1870,  by  judgment  of  the  superior  court,  and  elected 
for  Montmagny  to  the  Dominion  parliament  in 
1878,  atid  again  in  1882.  In  1885  Mr.  Landry, 
though  a Conservative,  introduced  n motion  cen- 
suring the  government  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
for  the  execution  of  Louis  Riel.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Entomological  society  of  Canada,  president 
of  the  Quebeo  Conservative  association,  and  a 
knight  of  the  Order  of  Gregory  the  Great,  lie  is 
the  author,  among  other  works,  of  “ Boissons  al- 
oooliques  et  leurs  falsifications”  (Saintc  Anne  de 
la  Pocatidre,  1887):  “ Oil  est  la  disgnu-e  f Rcpcttse 
a une  condam  nation  politique”  (Quebec,  1870); 
“ Traits  populaire  d’agriculture  throriqueet  prac- 
tique  ” (Montreal,  1878) ; “ L'Halie.  scs  beautes  et 
sea  souvenirs  ” (Quebec,  1880) ; **  LYglise  et  lY-tat  ” 
(Rome,  1888);  “Cette  eunuete”  (Quebec,  1888); 
**  Les  six  raisons  du  Dr.  Verge  centre  lo  cercle 
Gatholique  de  Queliec  ” (1884) ; and  various  scien- 
tific, literary,  and  political  pamphlets. 

LANDRY,  Pierre  Armand.  Canadian  lawyer, 
b.  in  Dorchester,  N.  H.,  1 May,  1846.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  Joseph’s  college,  Meinntmcook,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Brunswick  in  1870, 
He  was  elected  to  the  legislative  assembly  of  New 
Brunswick  in  1870,  1878,  and  1882,  and  appointed 
a member  of  the  executive  council  and  chief  com- 
missioner of  public  works,  18  July,  1878.  He  re- 
signed this  jtortfolio.  25  May,  1882,  and  on  the 
same  day  was  appointed  provincial  secretary.  He 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  legislative  assembly  in 
August,  1888,  and  was  elected  to  the  Dominion 
{tarliuinent.  to  which  he  was  chosen  again  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1887.  He  became  queen’s  counsel  in  1881, 
and  refused  a judgeship  in  1885. 

LANE,  Amos,  lawyer,  b.  near  Aurora,  N.  Y„  1 
March,  1778;  d.  in  Ijawrenceburg,  Ind.,  2 Sent.,  1849. 
He  received  a public-school  education,  stuuied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  practice  in 
Ijawrenceburg,  Ind..  having  removed  to  the  Ohio 
river  in  1807.  He  was  a member  of  the  state  legis- 
lature. in  which  he  served  one  session  as  sfieaker, 
and  was  afterward  elected  to  congress  as  a Demo- 
crat, serving  from  1888  till  1887. — His  son.  James 
Henry,  soldier,  b.  in  Lawreneeburg.  Ind.,  22  June,  , 
1814;  d.  near  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  1 July,  1800. 
studied  law.  was  admitted  to  the  l»ar  in  1840,  and 
elected  to  the  citv  council  of  Ijawrenceburg.  In 
May.  1840,  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  8d  Indi- 
ana volunteer  regiment,  organizing  for  the  Mexi-  I 
can  war,  was  chosen  colonel,  and  commanded  a i 
brigade  at  Buena  Vista  lie  became  colonel  of  the  , 
5th  Indiana  regiment  in  1847.  and  in  1848  was  • 
chosen  lieutenant-governor  of  Indiana  From  1858  ! 
till  1855  he  was  a representative  in  congress,  hav-  | 
ing  been  chosen  as  a Democrat,  ami  voted  for  the  ' 
re[w*al  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  In  1855  he  i 
went  to  Kansas,  where  he  t4*)k  an  active  jairt  in 
politics  as  a leader  of  the  Free-state  party,  and 
was  made  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Topeka  constitutional  convention.  He  was  ! 
elected  by  the  people  major-general  of  the  free- 
state  troops,  and  was  active  in  driving  out  the 


Missouri  invaders.  In  1850  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate  by  the  legislature  that  met  under  the 
Topeka  constitution : but  the  elect  ion  was  not  recog- 
nized by  congress,  and  he  was  indicted  in  Douglas 
county  tor  high  treason  and  forced  to  flee  from  the 
territory.  In  1857  he  was  president  of  the  Leaven- 
worth  constitutional  convention,  and  acain  math- 
major-general  of  the  territorial  troops.  In  185$  be 
shot  a neighbor  mimed  Jenkins  in  a quarrel  about 
a well,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  acquitted.  On 
the  admission  of  Kansas  to  the  Union  in  1881,  he 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  senate,  serving  on  the  com- 
mittees of  Indian  affairs  and  agriculture.  In  May, 

1881,  he  commanded  the  frontier  guards  that  wt-rr 
organized  for  the  defence  of  Washington,  and  on 
18  Dec.  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers; but  the  appointment  was  cancelled.  21  March, 

1882.  He  coin manch-d  the  Kansas  brigade  in  the 
field  for  four  months,  rendering  good  service  in 
western  Missouri.  He  narrowly  escaped  from  the 
Ijiiwrence  massacre  in  August,  1883,  and  was  ao 
aide  to  Hen.  Curtis  during  Hen.  Sterling  Prices 
raid  in  October,  1804.  He  was  a delegate  to  the 
Baltimore  convention  of  1804.  He  was  re-elected 
to  the  United  States  senate  in  1885,  but  in  the 
following  rear,  while  on  his  way  home,  he  was  at- 
tacked with  paralysis,  his  mind  became  unsettled, 
and  lie  committed  suicide. 

LANE,  Ebenezer,  jurist,  b.  in  Northampton. 
Mass.,  17  Dei-..  1798;  d.  in  Sanduskv.  Ohio,  IS 
June,  1800.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1811,  studied  law  under  his  uncle,  Matthew  (j$s- 
wold,  of  Lyme,  Uonti.,  in  1814  was  admitted  to  thr 
liar,  and,  after  practising  for  three  years  in  Connec- 
i ticut,  removed  to  Ohio  and  rattled  in  Norwalk. 

I Huron  co.  He  became  judge  of  the  court  of  com- 
j mon  pleas  in  1824,  and  from  1837  till  1845  was 
' judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio.  After  his  rt- 
i tirement  from  the  bench  he  resumed  his  profes- 
; sion,  and  waa  afterward  engaged  in  various  rela- 
t ions  with  the  western  railroads,  withdrawing  from 
active  employment  in  1859. 

LANE,  George,  clergyman,  b.  in  Ulster  county, 
X.  Y„  13  April,  1784;  d.  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa..  6 
May,  1859.  He  joined  the  Philadelphia  confer- 
1 ence  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1805. 
ami  was  itinerant  missionary  in  central  and  west- 
ern New  York,  and  in  Virginia  and  in  Mary  land, 
subsequently  settling  near  Wilkesbarre,  Pa  He 
j became  agent  for  the  Methodist  book  concern  in 
1888.  and  for  many  years  was  treasurer  of  the 
' Methodist,  missionary  society.  Under  his  managr- 
i meat  the  l>ook  concern  doubled  its  business  and 
the  missionary  society  waa  relieved  of  a debt  of 
$80,000. — His  son,  George  Washington,  edocs* 

I tor,  b.  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  15  Jan.,  1815:  cLin 
Oxford,  Ha..  21  Sept.,  1848,  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  the  Methodist  ministry  in  1834,  and,  removing 
to  Georgia,  was  for  ten  years  professor  of  language* 
in  Emory  college,  Oxford. 

LANK.  Joel,  pioneer,  h.  in  Halifax  county. 
X.  C„  in  1740;  d.  In  Wake  county,  N.  (\.  in  1 795. 
He  removed  with  his  two  brothers,  Joseph  and 
Jesse,  from  Halifax  to  Wake  county  N.  C-  waa 
one  of  the  first  settlers  in  that  region, and  amassed 
a large  fortune.  In  1775  he  was  a member  of 
the  Provincial  congress  that  met  at  Hillsbor- 
ough, N.  ('.,  and  in  1781  he  served  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  which  was  held  in  his  own  botwv 
In  April.  1792,  he  gave  to  the  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina 1.000  acres  of  land,  upon  which  the  city  of 
Raleigh  was  built, — His  great -nephew,  Joseph, 
soldier,  b.  in  Buncombe  county.  N.  C.,  14  Pw. 
1801;  d.  in  Oregon.  19  April,  1881,  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Henderson  county,  Ky.,  in  18W. 
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and  in  1816  ho  went  to  Warwick  county,  Ind., 
where  for  several  years  he  was  a clerk  in  a mer- 
cantile house.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
in  1822.  continued  in  office  till  1846,  when  he  en- 
listed as  a private  in 
the  2d  regiment  of 
Indiana  volunteers, 
was  in  a few  weeks 
commissioned  its  colo- 
nel, and  in  June  re- 
ceived from  President 
Polk  the  appointment 
of  brigadier- general. 
He  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  was  brevetted 
major-general  for  gal- 
lantry at  Huainautla, 
commanded  at  Atlix- 
y . co,  took  Matamoras, 

(fcy&  U 22  Nov.,  1847,  eap- 
/ t u red  Orizaba  in  Jan- 

uary, 1848,  and  the 
next  month  fought  the  robber-chicf  Jaranta  at 
Tchualtaplun.  lie  was  known  as  the  “ Marion  of 
the  Mexican  army.”  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  ho  was  appointed  governor  of  Oregon  by 
President  Polk,  was  its  delegate  to  congress,  being 
elected  as  a Democrat  in  18ol-'7,  and  in  1853  com- 
manded the  settlers  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Rogue  Indians,  whom  he  defeated  at  the  liattle 
near  Table  Rock,  in  which  he  was  severely  wound- 
ed. On  the  admission  of  Oregon  as  a state  he  was 
elected  U.  S.  senator,  served  from  1859  till  1861, 
and  in  1860  was  nominated  for  vice-president  on 
the  John  C.  Breckinridge  ticket.  His  defeat  ended 
his  political  career,  and  he  passed  his  old  age  in  ob- 
scurity and  poverty  in  a remote  part  of  Oregon. — 
Joseph’s*  son,  Lafayette,  congressman,  b.  in  Van- 
derberg  county,  Inu.,  12  Nov.,  1842,  was  educated 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  in  Stamford,  Conn,, 
adopted  law  as  a profession,  and  removed  to  Ore- 
gon. He  was  a member  of  the  legislature  in  1864, 
code-commissioner  of  Oregon  in  1874.  and  in  that 
year  was  elected  to  congress  as  a Democrat  to  fill 
a vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  George  A. 
La  Dow,  serving  till  1877.  He  was  defeated  at  the 
next  congressional  election,  and  is  now  (1887)  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law. — Another  great - 
nephew  of  Joel,  Henry  Smith,  senator,  b.  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  Ky„  24  Feb.,  1811;  d.  in  Craw - 
fordsville,  Ind.,  11  June,  1881.  worked  on  a farm 
and  attended  school  at  intervals  till  he  was  six- 
teen years  old.  Ho  began  the  study  of  law  at  i 
eighteen,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  twenty-one,  , 
and,  removing  to  Indiana,  practised  his  profession 
till  1854.  He  was  in  the  legislature  in  1837,  and 
the  next  year  was  elected  to  congress  as  u Repub- 
lican, serving  till  1843.  The  defeat  of  Henry  Clay 
for  the  presidency  retired  Mr.  Lane  from  political  I 
life  for  sixteen  years.  At  the  first  National  RV-  | 
publican  convention  ho  made  so  effective  a speech  | 
i hat,  in  June,  1856,  he  was  elected  permanent  pre.-i- 
, -rit  of  that  body, ami  for  several  years  he  led  the 
• :11i«-an  party  in  the  state.  The  election  of  | 
jiive  the  Republicans  the  majority  of  both 
f the  Indiana  legislature.  In  1859.  with  | 
. f the  “ Americans.”  they  elected  Mr.  Lane  , 
-•nnte,  hoping  to  annul  the  informal 
r ls*»8  that  gave  the  scat  to  Jesse  D. 

The  e-—  to  the  congro- 

• ii \r  *uh  reported  in 

.jMr  election,  and 

nine  governor 
of  that  year 


was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  serving  till  1867. 
He  retired  from  politics  at  the  end  of  his  term, 
and,  except  as  Indian  peace-commissioner  under 
Gen.  Grant,  undertook  no  regular  public  service. 
He  was  a delegate  to  the  loyalists’  convention  in 
1860,  to  the  Chicago  national  Republican  inven- 
tion in  1868,  and  to  that  of  Cincinnati  in  1876. 

LANE,  John,  pioneer,  b.  in  Virginia,  8 April, 
1789;  d.  in  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  10  Oct.,  1855.  His 
early  life  was  passed  in  Georgia,  where  he  was  a 
student  for  several  years  at  Franklin  college.  He 
entered  the  South  Carolina  conference  of  the 
Methodist  church  in  1814,  and  the  next  year  was 
sent  to  the  Natchez  circuit,  becoming  the  pioneer 
of  Methodism  in  Mississippi.  His  earlv  work 
there  was  among  the  Cherokee  nnd  Creek  Indians, 
whose  confidence  he  won  by  his  daring  and  self- 
sacrifice.  He  was  appointed  presiding  elder  on 
the  Mississippi  circuit  in  1820,  and  this  year  set- 
tled on  the  estate  of  his  father-in-law.  Rev.  Newit 
Vick,  the  site  of  the  present  city  id  Vicksburg, 
which  Mr.  Lane  name*]  in  Vick’s  honor.  Mr. 
Lane  subsequently  engaged  in  business,  was  pro- 
bate judge  of  Warren  county,  and,  although  preach- 
ing continually,  became  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial business  men  in  the  state  of  Mississippi.  He 
re-entered  the  conference  in  1881,  and  during  the 
greater  |»art  of  his  subsequent  career  was  a presid- 
ing elder.  For  many  years  he  was  president  of 
the  conference  missionary  society,  and  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Centenary  college,  Jackson,  La. 

LANE,  Jonathan  Homer,  mathematician,  b. 
in  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  9 Aug.,  1819;  d.  in  Washing- 
ton, I).  3 May,  1880.  He  was  graduated  at 

Yale  in  1846,  entered  the  employ  of  the  IT.  S.  coast 


cipal 

tered  the  coast  survey,  and  from  1869  till  1880  was 
connected  with  the  bureau  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. He  devoted  considerable  attention  to  as- 
tronomy. and  was  rent,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
const  survey,  with  the  cxf>editioii  to  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  to  observe  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  1869. 
and  to  Catania,  Spain,  in  1870,  for  a similar  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Lane  was  a member  of  scientific  socie- 
ties, and  was  early  elected  to  me  mix' rehip  in  the 
National  academy  of  sciences.  Among  his  impor- 
tant inventions  were  a machine  for  finding  the 
real  roots  of  the  higher  equations;  a machine  for 
very  exact  uniform  motion;  a visual  telegraph; 
a visual  method  for  the  comparison  of  clocks  at 
great  distances  apart : an  improved  basin  for  mer- 
curial horizon  ; and  a mechanism  for  holding  the 
Drummond  light  and  reflector  on  shipboard.  His 
>rinci|M»l  memoirs  were  "On  the  Law  of  Electric 
nductinn  in  Metals”  (1840);  "On  the  Law  of  In- 
duction of  an  Electric  Current  on  Itself  ” (1851): 
“Report  on  the  Solar  Eclipse  of  7 Aug.,  1809” 
(1869);  “Theoretical  Temperature  of  the  Sun" 
(1870);  “Report  on  the  Solar  Eclipse  of  12  Dec., 
1870”  (1871);  “Description  of  a New  Form  of 
Mercurial  Horizon  ”(1871);  and  “Coefficients of  Ex- 
pansion of  the  British  Standard  Yard  Bar ”(1877). 

LANE,  Sir  Ralph,  governor  of  Virginia,  b.  in 
Northamptonshire,  England,  alxmt  1530;  d.  in 
Ireland  in  1604.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Ralph  of  Orlingbury,  and  Maud,  first  cousin  of 
Catherine  Parr,  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  The  son 
entered  the  queen s service  in  1 563,  was  an  equerry 
in  her  court,  neld  a command  in  Ireland  in  1583-’4, 
and  in  1585,  by  invitation  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
took  charge  of  the  colony  that  the  latter  was  alxmt 
to  send  to  Virginia.  Sir  Richard  Grenville  ( q . v.)t 
who  commanded  the  fleet  that  bore  the  colony  to 


r in  184 1,  and  a year  later  was  made  assistant 
ner  in  the  U.  S.  patent-office,  becoming  prin- 
examiner  in  1851.  Subsequently  he  re-en- 
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this  country,  left  Lane  with  107  men  on  Roanoke 
island.  an<l  on  25  Aug.  returned  to  England.  Lane 
at  once  erected  a fort,  and  began  to  explore  the 
coast  and  rivers  of  the  country  within  a radius  of 
about  100  miles*.  He  soon  became  convinced  that 
a mistake  had  been  made  in  settling  on  Roanoke 
island  on  account  of  the  dangerous  coast  and  had 
harU>r.  and  resolved  to  move  the  colony  to  Chesa- 
peake bay  a*  soon  as  supplies  should  arrive  from 
r'ngland.  Provisions  soon  ran  short,  there  was 
trouble  with  the  Indians,  and  I^ane  and  his  men 
finally  abandoned  the  colony  on  19  June.  1586w 
returning  to  England  in  the  fleet  of  Sir  Francis 
l>rake.  Ijhiw  served  as  a colonel  under  Drake  in  the 
Portuguese  expedition  of  1589.  was  muster-master- 
general  in  Ireland  in  1591,  where  he  was  danger- 
ously wounded,  ami  was  knighted  by  the  lord 
deputy  in  1593.  Several  letters  of  Sir  Ralph  are 

f reserved  in  Hakluyt’s  “Voyages”  and  Francis 
Hawks’s  “History  of  North  Carolina**  (1857), 
ami  have  been  edited  by  Edward  E.  Hale  in  “Ar- 
cfueologia  Americana,”  voL  iv.  (1800).  These  let- 
ters show  that  enmity  between  I^ane  and  Sir  Rich- 
er* 1 Grenville,  which  began  on  the  voyage  to  Vir- 
ginia, probably  had  much  to  do  with  the  former’s 
abandonment  of  his  enterprise. 

LANG,  Gavin,  Canadian  clergyman,  b.  in  Glas- 
ford,  Lanarkshire.  Scotland,  in  .luly,  1835.  lie 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
licensed  to  preach  in  1864,  and  served  as  assistant 
minister  at  the  parish  church  in  that  city.  In 
1805  be  became  pastor  at  Fyvie,  Aberdeenshire, 
where  he  remained  five  years,  and  then  was  for  a 
short  time  pastor  of  his  father’s  church  at  Glas- 
ford.  In  1870  he  succeeded  Rev.  Alexander  Ma- 
thicson  as  pastor  of  St.  Andrew’s  Presbyterian 
church,  Montreal.  When  the  union  between  the 
adherents  of  the  Free  church  and  the  Established 
church  in  Canada  was  proposed,  the  scheme  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  Lang,  and  when  the 
union  was  consummated  in  1875  he  was  one  of  the 
three  ministers  that  stood  aloof,  claiming  to  re- 
main still  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Canada,  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  When 
the  United  church  applied  for  confirmatory  legis- 
lation from  the  Dominion  parliament,  Mr.  I*ung 
apjM'urcd  before  the  private  bills  committee  ami 
strenuously  opposed  the  measure,  which  was,  how- 
ever, passed,  lie  is  now  (1887)  a professor  in  Dal- 
housie  college,  N.  H.  He  is  an  impressive  preacher, 
and  has  for  years  taken  an  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Evangelical  alliance. 

LANG.  Louis,  artist,  b.  in  Waldsee,  Wtlrtem- 
berg,  30  Feb.,  1814.  His  father,  a historical  paint- 
er, wished  him  to  In*coiiic  a musician,  but  his  taste 
was  for  art.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  executed 
pastels  with  success.  He  studied  at  Stuttgart 
ami  Paris,  ami  settled  in  the  United  States  in 
1838,  hi*  studio  being  for  several  years  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  spent  tne  years  1841- 5 in  Italy,  and 
came  to  New  York  in  the  latter  year,  where  he 
now  (1887)  resides,  with  frequent  visits  to  Europe. 
He  was  elected  » National  academician  in  18o2, 
and  is  a inomber  of  the  Artists’  fund  society. 
Lang's  style  is  characterized  by  brilliant  but  w* 
balanced  coloring:  his  choir.-  ofjmtoect* 

" i " 

works  are  “Maid  "f  SantgC^B 

distributing  Gifts.”  “ Blind 
Daughter,”  “ Neapolitan  F- 
Graxiosa  among  the  Buttd 

of  the  Market -Boat  at  f By 

meo  and  Juliet,"  whir 
New  York.  His  most, 
academy  is  “ Portrait  of 


LANGDELL.  Christopher  ( oliabu,  lawyer. 

b.  in  Hillsborough  county.  N.  IL.  33  Mar.  18M. 
He  entered  Harvard  in  1848.  bat  left  in  1849  to 
liecome  a teacher,  and  was  afterward  graduated  at 
the  law-school  in  1853.  He  then  practised  in  New 
York  citv  till  1870.  when  he  became  preftaor  of 
jurisprudence,  and  dean  of  the  law  faculty,  at  Har- 
vard. He  was  given  his  degree  of  A.  B„a»  a mrm- 
ber  of  the  class  of  1851.  in  1870.  and  that  of  LL  D. 
in  1875.  Prof.  Langdell  has  published  “Selection 
of  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Contracts  “ (2  parts.  Boston, 
1870:  enlarged  ed..  1877):  “ Cases  on  Sales ” (1872) ; 
••  Summary  of  Equity  Pleading  " (Cambridge.  1877 : 
2d  ed..  1883):  ami  “Cases  in  Eqaity  Pleading" 
(printed  privately.  1878>. 

LANG  DON.  Oliver  Monroe,  phvsician. linear 
Columbus  Ohio.  2 Febu  1817:  d.  there,  15  June, 
1878.  He  studied  at  St.  Xavier’s  college,  Cin- 
cinnati. was  graduated  at  the  Medical  college  of 
Ohio  in  18:{8.  an«l  after  two  vears  in  Maaiaon. 
IniL.  settled  in  Cincinnati.  lie  was  soon  after- 
ward appointed  physician  to  one  of  the  four  town- 
ships into  which  the  city  was  then  divided,  prac- 
tised till  1846,  then  joined  the  4th  regiment  of 
Ohio  volunteers,  and  served  as  its  surgeon  till 
the  close  of  the  Mexican  war.  Dr.  Langdon  wu 
one  of  the  founders  of  Miami  medical  college, and 
an  instigator  of  the  movement  that  removed  lu- 
natics from  the  Cincinnati  commercial  hospital 
to  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Lick  Run.  of  which  he 
was  superintendent  in  1850-’6.  At  that  date  be 
organize*!,  and  was  made  su fieri ntendent  of,  the 
insane  asylum  at  Longview,  continuing  in  office 
till  1870,  when  failure  of  health  compelled  his  re- 
tirement from  all  active  duties.  Previous  to  1866 
all  the  colored  insane  in  the  state  of  Ohio  had 
been  confined  in  prisons:  at  that  date  I)r.  Lang- 
don  established  a separate  department  for  their  ac- 
commodation at  Longview  asylum,  and.  as  the 
trustees  of  Ixmgview  could  not.  under  their  charter, 
own  a negro  institution,  it  was  purchased  in  Dr. 
Langdon ’s  name,  and  was  held  in  trust  for  the 
county  by  him.  He  was  a meml>er  of  various 
medical  societies,  and  a trustee  of  Miami  medical 
college  from  its  foundation  till  his  death. 

LANGDON,  Samuel,  clergyman,  h.  in  Itaan, 
Mass..  12  Jan..  1723:  d.  in  Hampton  Falls  X.  H, 
29  Nov.,  1797.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1740,  and  while  teaching  in  Portsmouth.  N.  H. 
studied  theology,  and  was  licensed  to  preach.  In 
1745  he  was  np|K>intcd  chaplain  of  a regiment,  and 
was  present  ut  the  capture  of  Louisburg.  On  his 
return  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Rev.  James 
Fitch,  of  the  North  church  of  Portsmouth,  »a»ur- 
diiincd  pastor  in  1747,  and  continued  in  that  charge 
till  1774,  when  he  became  president  of  Harrani. 
His  ardent  patriotism  led  him  to  adopt  measure* 
that  were  obnoxious  to  the  Ton’  students,  and 
although  he  endeavored  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment «*f  the  college  with  justice,  his  resignation 
was  virtually  compelled  in  1780.  The  next  year  hr 
liccame  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.  In  1788  he  was  a delegate 
to  the  New  Ham|>shire  convention  that  adopted 
' e constitution  of  the  United  States,  often  Wit* 
ites,  and  did  much  to  remove  prejudice  again** 
institution.  He  was  distinguished asawbolar 
Loologian.  ami  exerted  a wide  influence  in  ki* 
nity.  The  University  of  Aberdeen  gave  Mb 
of  D.  D.  in  17*52.  A 1 was  a niHiiter 
icrican  aendem » ' nivs  from 
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Itootrintti"  (1794):  and  many  sermons.  In  1761, 
in  connection  with  Col.  Joseph  Blanchard,  he  pre- 
jaml  and  published  a map  of  New  Hampshire. 

LAXHDON,  William  Channcy,  clergyman,  b. 
in  Burlington,  Vfc.,  10  Aug.,  1881.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Transylvania  university  in  1850,  and  was 
adjunct  professor  of  astronomy  and  chemistry  in 
Shelby  college,  Ky.,  in  1850-’l.  In  May,  1851,  he 
was  appoints!  assistant  examiner  of  the'U.  S.  Pat- 
ent-office, and  four  years  later  he  became  chief 
examiner.  In  1856  he  resigned  and  entered  on 
the  practice  of  patent  law,  but  not  long  afterward 
resolved  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  and  was  made  deacon  in  1858,  and  priest 
in  1859.  He  served  for  a year  as  assistant  minister 
in  St.  Andrew’s  church,  Philadelphia,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1859  went  to  Rome,  Italy,  and  founded 
the  American  Episcopal  church  in  that  city,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  rector.  Returning  to  the 
Unite*!  States,  he  was  rector  of  St.  John’s  church, 
Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  from  1862  till  1860.  In  the 
general  convention  of  1865  he  brought  forward  the 
subject  of  Italian  Catholic  reform,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a member  of  the  joint  committee,  and  scut 
to  Italy  in  this  behalf  in  January,  1867.  He  vis- 
ited Florence,  where  he  remained  until  1878,  lieing 
the  agent  and  instrument  of  intercourse  between 
the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  of  the  American  church,  and  those  members  of 
the  Latin  churches  that  were  inclined  to  reform. 
He  was  active  iu  bringing  about  relations  between 
the  “Old  Catholics”  and  the  American  bishops, 
and  was  present  at  the  Old  Catholic  congress  in 
1872,  in  Cologne,  and  also  at  subsequent  congresses 
in  1872,  1878,  and  1874,  as  well  as  at  the  reunion 
conferences  in  Cologne  and  Bonn  in  I872-’5.  He 
founded  Emmanuel  church,  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
in  1878,  and  was  in  charge  until  1875.  Ho  received 
the  degree  of  I).  I).  in  1874  from  Gambler  college, 
Ohio.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1875, 
and  accented  the  rectorship  of  Christ  church,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  in  1876,  but  toward  the  close  of  1878 
resigned,  greatly  broken  in  health.  In  1888  he 
became  rector  of  St.  James’s  church,  Bedford,  Pa, 
where  he  now  (1887)  resides.  Besides  numerous  re- 
ports of  his  speciul  work  in  Europe.  I)r.  Langdon 
has  published  "Some  Account  of  the  Catholic  Re- 
form Movement  in  the  Italian  Church  ’’  (London, 
1868);  "The  Defects  in  our  Practical  Catholicity” 
(New  York,  1871);  "Plain  Papers  for  Parish 
Priests  and  People”  (1880-’8);  and  "The  Conflict 
of  Practice  and  Principle  in  American  Church 
Polity”  (Cambridge,  1882). 

LANGDON,  Woodbury,  statesman,  b.  in  Ports- 
mouth. N.  II.,  in  1719;  d.  there,  18  Jan.,  1805. 
He  received  a public-school  education,  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  was  active  in  p re- Revolu- 
tionary movements.  He  was  a delegate  from  New 
Hampshire  to  the  Continental  congress  of  1779-80, 
was  a member  of  the  executive  council  in  1781-’4, 


md  a judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Hamp- 
and  subsequent  I>  i I 1 790. 

ill-  brother,  John,  statesman  nouth, 
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and  subscribed  the  proceeds  of  70  hogsheads  of 
tohacco  for  the  purpose  of  equipping  tnc  brigade 
with  which  Gen.  John  Stark  subsequently  defeated 
the  Hessians  at  Bennington.  I^angdon  partici- 
pated in  this  buttle,  and  was  in  command  of  a 
volunteer  company  at  Saratoga,  ami  in  Rhode 
Island.  In  1779  he  was  continental  agent  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  president  of  the  State  convention. 
He  was  again  u dele- 
gate to  congress  in 
1783,  was  repeatedly 
a member  of  tne  legis- 
lature and  its  speaker, 
and  in  1787  a delegate 
to  t he  convention  t hat 
framed  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United 
States.  In  March, 

1788,  he  became  gov- 
ernor of  New  Ilamp- 
sh ire.  and  in  1789  he 
was  elected  U.  S.  sena- 
tor, holding  office  till 
1801,  and  was  chosen 
president  of  the  sen- 
ate in  order  that  the 
electoral  votes  for 
president  of  the  United  States  might  be  counted. 
A president  of  the  senate  had  therefore  a legal 
existence  l>efore  there  was  either  a president  or  a 
vice-president  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a 
Republican  in  politics  ami  acted  with  Jefferson, 
who,  on  assuming  office  in  1801,  offered  him  the 
[Mist  of  secretary  of  t he  navy,  which  he  declined. 
From  1805  till  1812,  with  the  exception  of  two 
years,  he  was  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  in 
1812  the  Republican  congressional  caucus  offered 
him  the  nomination  for  the  office  of  vice-president 
of  the  United  States,  which  he  declined  on  the 
score  of  age  and  infirmities,  [Missing  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  retirement. 

LANGELIER,  Francois  Charles  Stanislas 
Canadian  statesman,  b.  at  Sainte  Rosalie.  Quebec, 
24  Dec.,  1838.  He  was  educated  in  classics  at  St. 
Hvacinthe  college,  and  in  law  at  I>nval  university, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1861.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Lower  Canada  in  that  year,  and  in 
1863  was  appointed  professor  of  Roman  law  at 
Laval,  becoming,  in  1870.  professor  of  civil  law 
and  |M>litical  economy.  He  was  elected  for  Mont- 
magny  to  the  legislature  of  Quebec.  10  Dec.,  1873, 
ami  for  Portneuf  in  1878,  but  was  defeated  in  1881. 
He  was  a member  of  the  executive  council  and 
commissioner  of  crown  lands  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  from  8 March.  1878,  and  treasurer  fmm 
March,  1879.  till  the  resignation  of  the  Joly  minis- 
try in  October,  1879.  lie  was  first  elected  to  the 
Dominion  fwtrliament  forMegautic  iu  1884,  and  for 
Centre  Quebec  in  1887.  In  1882  he  wee  elected 
mayor  of  QucIm-c.  which  office  he  still  (1887)  holds. 

£AXGERFELDT,  Theodore  Otto,  artist,  b.  in 
Buckeburg,  Schaumhurg-Lippe,  Germany,  2 March, 
1841.  He  first  studied  architecture  at  the  Poly- 
technic school,  Hanover,  which  gave  a bias  to  his 
selection  of  subjects.  He  then  passed  five  years  in 
Ijoiidon,  and  removed  to  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1868, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  paints  chiefly  in 
water-colors.  Due  of  his  architectural  paintings 
was  awarded  a prize  at  the  Centennial  exhibition 
of  Philadelphia  in  1876. 

LANGEVIN,  Jean  Pierre  Francois  La  Force, 
R.  C.  bishop,  b.  in  Oueliec,  22  September,  1821. 
lie  was  educated  at  the  Seminary  of  Quebec,  and 
ordained  a priest,  22  Sept..  1844.  He  was  professor 
of  the  higher  mathematics  in  the  Seminary  of 
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Quebec  from  1840  till  1849,  parish  priest  of  St. 
Clair  from  1850  till  1854,  nt  Beauport  from  1854 
till  1858.  and  principal  of  Laval  normal  school 
from  1858  till  1807.  On  1 May.  1867,  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  St.  Germain  dc  Rimouski  in  the 
province  of  Quebec.  In  1870  he  attended  the  lEcu- 
menical  council  of  the  Vatican,  and  while  on  a 
second  visit  to  Rome  in  1886  was  made  a Roman 
count,  and  assistant  to  the  apostolic  throne.  He 
founded  the  College  of  Rimouski  in  1870,  L’hospice 
des  secure  de  la  charite  in  1872,  Les  secure  des 
petites  ecolcs  in  1874,  and  established  a chapter  in 
his  cathedral  in  1877.  He  is  the  author  of  “ Traite 
de  calcul  diff^rentiel ” (Quebec,  1848);  “Histoire 
du  Canada  en  tableaux”  (I860):  “Notes  sur  les 
archives  dc  Notre  Dame  de  Beau  port  ” (1860); 
“ Reponses  aux  programmes  de  pedagogic  et 
d’agriculture”  (18(12);  and  “Cours  de  pedagogie ” 
(1865). — His  brother,  Edmund  Charles  Hip  po- 
lite, clergyman,  b.  in  Quebec,  30  Aug.,  1824,  was 
ordained  a priest  in  1847,  l>ecame  vicar-general 
of  QucIhh*  in  1867,  and  of  Rimouski  in  the  same 
year.  He  is  the  author  of  a life  of  Bishop  Laval 
(Montreal,  1874),  and  “ Notes  historiques  sur  le 
chapitre  de  la  eathiklral  de  Quebec”  (1874). — An- 
other brother.  Sir  Hector  Louis,  Canadian  states- 
man, b.  in  Quel»ec,  26  Aug.,  1826,  was  educated 
at  the  seminary  in  that  city.  He  studied  law. 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lower  Canada  in 
October,  1850,  and  was  appointed  queen’s  counsel 
in  1864.  He  was  ed- 
itor of  the  “Melanges 
religieux.”  of  Mont- 
real, from  1847  till 
1849,  also  of  the 
“ Journal  d’agricul- 
ture ” of  that  city, 
and  in  1857  of  the 
“Courrier  du  Cana- 
da," of  Quebec.  He 
was  mayor  of  Queliec 
from  1858  till  1861, 
represented  Dorches- 
ter in  the  Canadian 
/ assembly  from  1857 

fi ^ / till  the  union  in  1867, 

Sp.  cC-  and  afterward  in  the 

* \j  / * Dominion  {»arliament 

till  1874,  when  he  re- 
tired. He  also  represented  Dorchester  in  the  local 
legislature  from  1867  till  1871,  when  he  was  elected 
by  acclamation  for  Quebec  Centre,  which  he  repre- 
sented till  he  retired  in  January.  1874.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Dominion  parliament  for  Charlevoix 
in  Junuarv,  1876.  and  again  returned  for  this  con- 
stituency In  April,  1877,  after  having  been  unseated 
on  petition,  and  unsuccessfully  contested  Rimouski 
in  187*.  He  was  elected  by  acclamation  for  the 
city  of  Three  Rivers,  17  Nov.,  1878,  without  oppo- 
sition for  that  constituency  in  1882,  and  again  in 
1887.  He  was  a member  of  the  executive  council 
of  Canada  from  30  March,  1864,  till  18(57.  held  the 
office  of  solicitor-general  for  Lower  Canada  from 
30  March,  1864,  till  November,  1865,  and  was  post- 
master-general from  that  date  He  was 

sworn  as  a member  of  the  nMf*  Council,  1 July 
1867.  and  appointed  secretarial 
which  portfolio  he  retained 
of  public  works,  8 Dec., 
depart  inent  he  was  ex 
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lottetown  union  conference  in  1864,  to  that  in  Que- 
bec in  the  same  year,  and  to  the  I»ndon  colonial 
conference  of  1866-’7,  to  complete  the  terms  of 
union  of  the  British  North  American  provinces. 
He  acted  as  a leader  of  the  Lower  Canada  Con- 
servatives m 1873,  during  the  absence  in  England 
of  Sir  George  Etienne  ('artier,  and  after  his  death 
became,  in  1873,  leader  of  the  party  in  that 
province.  He  was  made  post  master-general.  19 
Oct..  1878,  and  minister  of  public  works,  20  May. 
1879.  On  5 April,  1879,  he  was  chosen  by  the*  Mar- 
ouis  of  Lome,  the  governor-general,  to  go  to  Lon- 
don and  lay  before  the  British  government  the 
views  of  the  Canadian  cabinet  relative  to  the  pro- 
jxised  dismissal  of  Mr.  Letellier  de  St.  Just,  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 
Ills  mueu'on  resulted  in  the  recognition  hv  the 
home  government  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  Canadian  government  to  remove  lieutenant- 
governors  for  proper  cause.  He  was  created  a com- 
panion of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  in  1868,  a knight- 
commander  of  the  Order  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great  in  1870,  and  a knight-commander  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  in  May.  1881. 
He  is  the  author  of  “ I^e  Canada,  ses  institutions’* 
(Quebec,  1855) ; “ Droit  administrate,  ou  tnanuel 
des  paroisses  et  fabriquea”  (1862  ; 2d  ed..  1878); 
and  “Report  on  British  Columbia  ” (1872).— An- 
other brother,  Edward  Joseph,  Canadian  official, 
b.  in  Quebec  in  1888,  was  educated  at  the  seminary 
of  his  native  city.  He  was  admitted  as  a notary 
in  December.  1858,  and  was  a member  of  the  chant- 
l>er  of  notaries  for  the  district  of  Quebec.  He 
served  as  a volunteer  officer  during  the  excitement 
that  was  caused  by  the  “Trent”  affair,  was  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  crown  in  chancery.  4 Jatu 
1865  ; to  the  same  office  for  the  Dominion.  5 July, 
1867 ; deputy  registrar-general,  1 July,  1868 ; under- 
secretary of  state  for  Canada,  9 July,  1873;  secre- 
tary' for  the  civil-aenric©  board  in  1876,  and  clerk 
of  t he  senate,  25  Jan.,  1883. 

LANGLADE.  Charles  Michel  de.  French  sol- 
dier, b.  in  Mackinaw,  Mich.,  in  May.  1 729 ; d.  in 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  in  January.  1800.  He  was  the 
son  of  Augustin  de  I^anglade  and  of  Domitilde, 
widow  of  Daniel  Villeneuve,  and  sister  of  Nis-so* 
na-ouet,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Ot Lawns.  At 
the  head  of  the  Ottawas  he  planned  ami  executed 
the  ambuscade  that  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Gen. 
Edward  Braddock  on  Monongnhcla  river  in  1755. 
After  that  event  he  retired  to  Green  Bay.  and  the 
following  year  returned  to  Fort  Duciuesne.  where, 
as  a lieutenant  of  infantry,  he  rendered  valuable 
service  to  the  commander  of  that  post  in  obtaining 
information  of  the  movements  oi  the  English  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Cuml>erland.  In  1757,  at  the 
head  of  337  Ottawas,  he  joined  Montcalm  just  as 
i hat  general  had  completed  the  investment  of  Fort 
George,  and,  for  the  aid  whieh  he  gave  the  French 
on  that  occasion,  he  was,  at  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign, ap|x tinted  by  the  < 'anadian  governor.  Vao- 
dreuil,  second  in  command  of  the  post  of  Macki- 
naw. He  was  again  with  Montcalm  during  the 
siege  of  Quebec  ny  Gen.  Wolfe,  and  on  20  July, 
1759.  planned  an  ambuscade  and  attack  on  a de- 
tachment of  Wolfe’s  army,  2,000  strong.  Had  be 
been  properly  supported  he  probably  would  have 
put  an  end  to  the  English  expedition.  lie  took 
an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Plum*  of  Abne 
'uun,  and,  on  28  April,  1760,  fought  under  the 
jjavalier  de  Ijevis,  when  that  officer,  at  the  head 
•lie  Canadian  miliC-  "f*v*;'*ved  an  abortive  tri* 
fi  upon  the  w—  :-h  luul  witnrssd 
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timely  notice  of  that  chieftain's  treachery,  and,  had 
his  warning  been  heeded,  the  massacres  at  the  dif- 
ferent frontier  poets  would  not  have  occurred.  At 
the  lx*ginning  of  the  American  Revolution,  tang- 
ible attached  himself  to  the  English  cause,  and, 
at  the  head  of  a large  laxly  of  Indians,  compoeed 
of  Sioux.  Sacs.  Foxes,  Menomonee*,  Winnebagoes. 
Ottawa*,  t’hippewos.  and  other  western  tribes,  joined 
Burgovne’s  army  at  Skenesborough  (now  White- 
hall. N.  Y.)  at  tfie  end  of  July,  1777.  Upon  the 
murder  of  Jane  McCrea  (q.  v.J.  and  the  severe  rep- 
rimand which  that  event  called  forth  from  Bur- 
gnyne,  the  Indians  deserted  the  British  gencml 
almost  to  a man,  leaving  Langlade  and  St.  Luc  no 
alternative  but  to  return  with  them.  These  two 
were  afterward  the  objects  of  a bitter  attack  on  the 
part  of  Burgoyne  in  parliament,  since,  had  their 
influence  been  exerted  to  detain  his  Indian  allies. 


Burgoyne  believed  his  subsequent  disaster  would 
not  have  occurred,  tanglaue,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  censured  by  the  English  govern- 
ment, since,  in  1780,  he  was  made  Indian  agent, 
and  later  Indian  superintendent  and  commander- 
in-chief.  of  the  Canadian  militia,  which  last  two 
posts  ho  retained  until  his  death.  He  was  also 
granted  for  his  services  to  the  English  during  the 
Revolutionary  war  a life  annuity  of  $800.  After 
the  war  he  settled  at  Green  Bay,  where  he  became 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  pioneers  of  the  west. 
He  is  still  known  there  as  “the  founder  and  father 
of  Wisconsin."  Although  during  his  life  he  had 
taken  part  in  ninety-nine  battles  and  skirmishes, 
he  was  of  a mild  and  patient  dis|x>sition,  and  in- 
spired the  affection  and  respect  of  those  with  whom 
he  came  into  social  relations.  His  integrity  was 
proverbial,  and  his  accounts  with  the  English  gov- 
ernment were  always  remarkable  for  their  exact- 
ness. tangible  was  of  medium  height,  squarely 
built,  with  broad  shoulders  and  piercing,  jet-black 
eyes.  His  head  was  slightly  bald,  ami  in  his  old 
age  his  remaining  locks  were  streaked  with  silver, 
ms  face  was  round  and  full  of  expression.  He 
married,  12  Aug.,  1754,  at  Mackinaw,  Charlotte 
Ambroisine  Bou  rosso,  by  whom  he  had  two  daugh- 
ters. It  is  believed  that  none  of  his  descendants 
are  now  living. 

LANGLEY,  Samuel  Plerpont,  astronomer,  b. 
in  Roxbury,  Boston,  Mass.,  22  Aug.,  1834.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Boston  tat  in-school,  and  then 
turned  his  attention  to  civil  engineering,  after 
which  be  was  occupied  with  the  practice  of  archi- 
tecture. As  a boy  he  showed  a decided  fondness 
for  astronomy,  not  only  reading  l»ooks  on  that  sci- 
ence, but  also  experimenting  and  making  small 
telescopes  for  his  own  use.  In  1805,  after  spend- 
ing two  years  in  Europe,  he  returned  t<>  th«*  I nited 
States,  was  for  a few  months  an  assistant  in  the 
Harratd  olisorvatory,  and  then  was  called  to  a 
cbafcirof  mathematics  in  the  l\  S.  naval  a<  ad*  my  at 
Annapolis.  In  1807  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  profes- 
>-«  ►rship  of  astronomy  in  the  Western  university  of 
Pennsylvania  in  Pittsburg,  with  charge  ..f  tbe* ob- 
servatory in  Allegheny  City.  Here  In-  Ini':  since  re- 
mained, and  in  January,  1887,  received  theap|>oint- 
metit  of  assistant  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
institution,  succeeding  to  the  full  secretary -hip  in 
A i a gust,  1887.  His  work  at  the  Allegheny  observa- 
tory  began  in  1800  with  the  establishment  of  a 
complete  time  service,  then  a novel  feature,  which 
since  been  widely  copied.  The  pn  l cx- 
tc?  tided  systematic  distribution  of  time  begun  then 
jit  Pittsbur"  JYof.  Langley  accompanied  the  par- 
tic-  thr*  nt  out  by  the  l . S.  coast  sur- 
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and  to  Xeres.  Spain,  during  the  latter  year.  He 
also  observed  the  solar  eclipse  of  1878  from  Pike’s 
Peak.  In  1870  he  began  his  series  of  brilliant  re- 
searches on  the  sun  which  have  since  led  to  his 
being  recognised  as 
one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  that 
body.  His  first  paper 
was  on  the  structure 
of  the  photosphere, 
and  included  a plate 
giving  the  most  de- 
tailed representation 
of  a sun-spot  that 
had  appeared  up  to 
that  time.  This  he 
followed  with  a study 
of  the  heat  of  the  so- 
lar surface  by  means 
of  the  thermopile. 

He  showed  among  his 
conclusions  that  the 
direct  effect  of  sun- 
spots on  terrestrial  temperatures  is  sensible.  Find- 
ing that  the  thermopile  was  not  sufficiently  sensitive 
for  his  work,  he  invented  the  I Kilometer,  with  which 
exceedingly  delicate  measurements  of  heat  were 
made,  lie  spent  the  winter  of  1878-’9  on  Mount 
Etna,  Sicily,  obtaining  excellent  results.  In  1881  he 
organized  an  expedition,  which  was  fitted  out  at  the 
cost  of  a citizen  of  Pittsburg;  but  went  also  under 
the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  signal  service  to  the  top 
of  Mount  Whitney,  in  California,  and  there*  made 
important  observations  in  solar  heat  and  its  absorp- 
tion  bv  the  earth’s  atmosphere.  In  1885  he  was 
invitea  to  lecture  at  the  Royal  institution,  London, 
and  there  gave  an  account  of  the  novel  results  t hat 
he  had  obtained  on  Mount  Whitney.  His  scientific 
pu|M*rs  have  boon  very  numerous  and  include  more 
than  fifty  important  titles.  Of  these,  aside  from 
those  directly  of  scientific  value,  the  most  interest- 
ing are  a series  of  popular  expositions  entitled 
“ The  New  Astronomy  ” that  he  contributed  to  the 
“ Century  ” in  1884-’0i  Prof.  Langley  has  delivered 
courses  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  and  Peabody 
institutes,  and  in  1882  was  invited  to  address  the 
British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science 
at  Southampton.  He  has  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.  1).  from  Stevens  institute  of  technology  in 
1882,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  the  Universities  of 
Wisconsin  in  1882.  Michigan  in  1888, and  Harvard 
in  1885.  In  188(1  he  received  the  first  Henry  Dra- 
per medal  that  was  awarded  by  the  National 
academy  of  sciences,  for  his  wosk  on  astronomical 
physics.  During  the  present  year  (1887)  he  re- 
ceived the  Romford  medal  from  the  Roval  society, 
tandon,  and  also  the  Rmnford  medal  from  the 
American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  two  dis- 
tinct foundations,  whose  awards  were  conferred 
independently.  Prof.  Langley  is  a member  of 
numerous  foreign  and  American  scientific  societies, 
and  in  1870  received  an  election  to  the  National 
academy  of  sciences.  In  1878  he  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  American  association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  delivering  his  retiring  ad- 
dress at  its  Saratoga  meeting,  and  in  188(1  was 
elected  president  of  (hat  association,  presiding  over 
the  deliberations  of  its  New  York  meeting  in 
August,  1887. — His  brother,  John  Williams, 
chemist,  b.  in  Boston.  Mass.,  21  Oct.,  1841.  was 
graduated  at  the  Lawrence  scientific  school  of  Har- 
vard in  18(11,  and  then  served  as  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  U.  S.  navy  during  the  civil  war,  after  which 
he  visited  Europe.  In  18(17  he  became  assistant 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  in 
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the  U.  S.  naval  academy,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years,  becoming,  in  18?2,  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  the  Western  university  of  Pennsylvania. 
Since  1875  he  has  filled  the  chair  of  chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Prof.  I^angley's  sci- 
entific work  has  been  principally  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  chemistry  of  iron- 
ores,  and  his  results  have  been  published  in  the 
“ American  Journal  of  Science  * and  elsewhere. 
In  1877  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  I), 
from  the  University  of  Michigan,  and,  besides  las- 
ing a member  of  several  societies,  held  the  office  of 
vice-president  of  the  American  association  for  the 
advancement  of  science  in  1884. 

LANGMUIR,  John  Woodbnrn,  Canadian  of- 
ficial. b.  in  Warwickmains,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  fl 
Nov.,  1885.  He  was  educated  at  Kilmarnock,  came 
to  Canada  in  1849.  and  was  a merchant  at  Pictou 
till  1807.  In  1859  he  was  elected  mayor  of  that 
town,  ami  in  18*18  appointed  by  the  Sandfleld- 
Mucdonuld  administration  inspector  of  prisons  and 
public  charities  for  Ontario,  which  |»ost  he  re- 
signed in  1882.  During  his  term  of  ofHce  there 
were  founded  under  his  supervision  the  asylums 
for  the  insane  at  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  the  asy- 
lum for  idiots  at  Orillia,  the  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  at  Belleville,  the  institution  for 
the  blind  at  Brantford,  and  the  Central  prison, 
and  the  Mercer  reformatory  and  refuge  at  Toronto. 
His  reports  to  the  legislature  during  his  inspector- 
ship fill  fourteen  volumes.  In  1882  Mr.  Langmuir  i 
and  others  established  the  Toronto  general  trust 
company,  of  which  he  is  now  (1887)  manager.  He 
is  one  of  the  Niagara  Kails  park  commissioners. 

LANUSDORKF,  George  Henry,  Baron  de, 
German  traveller,  b.  in  Laisk.  Suabia,  in  1774;  d.  in 
Fribourg,  Germany,  8 July,  1858.  He  studied 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Gottingen,  began  his 
travels  in  1797.  and  during  the  following  years 
visited  Japan  and  explored  Siberia.  After  the 
peace  of  1815  lie  entered  the  service  of  Russia,  and 
was  appointed  consul-general  in  Brazil.  He  occu- 
pied himself  very  actively  with  plans  of  coloniza- 
tion for  this  country,  with  only  partial  success, 
but  acquired  much  knowledge  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  Brazil.  He  went  to  Russia  in  1822  and 
spent  some  time  in  exploring  the  Ural  mountains. 
On  his  return  to  Brazil  he  was  employed  at 
the  expense  of  the  Russian  government,  and  in 
company  with  the  astronomer  Ruszow,  the  natu- 
ralists Riedel  and  Menctries,  and  the  painter  Ru- 
gendas,  in  extensive  journeys  in  the  interior  of 
Brazil  from  1825  till  1829.  The  botanical  collec- 
tions in  the  museums  of  St.  Petersburg  benefited 
greatly  by  his  labors  during  this  period.  Among 
his  works  are  •*  Plants  collected  during  a Voyage 
Round  the  World"  (2  parts,  Tubingen,  1810-' 18), 
and  ’*  Memoirs  on  Brazil,  a Guide  for  those  who 
wish  to  Settle  there  ” (Paris,  1820). 

LANGSTON,  John  Mercer,  educator,  b.  iq 
L >uis&  county,  Va.,  i t Deo,  1888.  He  was  by 
birth  a slave,  but  was  emancipated  at  the  age  of 
six  years,  lie  was  graduated  at  Olierlin  in  1849, 
ami  at  the  theological  department  in  1853.  After 
studying  law  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Ohio 
in  1854,  and  practised  his  profession  there  until 
1809,  during  which  time  he  was  clerk  of  several 
townships  in  Ohio,  being  the  first  colored  man  that 
was  elected  to  an  office  of  any  sort  bv  popular  vote. 
Ho  was  also  a member  of  the  board  of  education 
of  Oberlin.  In  1889  he  was  called  to  a professor- 
ship of  law  in  Howard  university,  Washington, 
D.  C„  and  became  dean  of  the  faculty  of  the  law 
department  ami  active  in  its  organization,  remain- 
ing there  seven  years.  He  was  appointed  by  Presi- 


dent Grant  a member  of  the  board  of  health  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  anti  was  elected  its  sec- 
retary in  1875.  In  187?-*85  he  was  U.  S.  minister 
and  consul-general  in  Hayti.  On  his  return  to 
this  country  in  1885  he  was  appointed  president 
of  the  Virginia  normal  and  collegiate  institute  in 
Petersburg,  which  office  he  now  (1887)  holds.  In 
addition  to  various  addresses  anti  jwpers  on  polit- 
ical, biographical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects, 
Mr.  Langston  is  the  author  of  a volume  of  select- 
ed addresses  entitled  **  Freedom  and  Citizenship'* 

| (Washington,  1883). 

LANGSTROTH,  Lorenzo  Lorraine,  apiarian, 

I b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa..  25  Dec.,  1810.  Me  was 
i graduated  at  5 ale  in  1830,  anti  subsequently  held 
a tutorship  there  in  1834- ’5.  After  this  he  wan 
pastor  of  various  Congregational  churches  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  in  1848  became  principal  of  & 
young  ladies*  school  in  Philadelphia.  Since  1858 
j he  has  made  Oxford,  Ohio,  his  residence,  and  de- 
voted his  time  to  bee-keeping.  He  invented  the 
movable-comb  hive,  which  has  come  into  exten- 
sive use,  and  is  the  uuthor  of  "The  Hive  and  the 
Honey-Bee " (Northampton,  185 3). 

LANGTRY,  Lillie,  actress,  b.  in  the  island  of 
Jersey  in  1852.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Very  Rev. 
William  Corbet  Le  Breton,  dean  of  Jersey,  mar- 
ried Kdwnrd  I-angtry.  a native  of  Belfast,  Ireland, 
and  Inhume  distinguished  for  taste  and  beauty 
in  liondon  society.  Determining  to  go  upon  the 
stage,  she  male  her  debut  as  Lady  Clara,  in**  A 
Pair  Encounter."  in  the  Town  hall  at  Twicken- 
ham, and  soon  aftcrwnrd  am  team)  at  the  Hay  mar- 
ket theatre.  London,  as  Miss  Hurdcast  le  in  "She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,"  on  15  Dec.,  1881.  In  the 
following  month  she  plaved  Blanche  Hare  in 
Thomas  VV.  Robertson’s  play  of  “ Ours.”  After 
a provincial  tour,  during  which  she  essayed  uew 
characters,  she  made  her  ap|>eara!ice  in  Septetn- 
l>er,  1882,  as  Hester  Grazebrook  in  Tom  Tay- 
lor's **  Unequal  Match,**  and  a week  later  as  Rosa- 
lind in  **  As  You  Like  It."  The  same  autumn  she 
came  to  the  United  States  and  played  in  New 
York  and  Boston  to  large  audiences,  which,  like 
the  English  public,  manifested  at  first  a qualified 
approval.  As  she  improved  rapidly  in  her  acting, 
she  gained  the  praise  of  critics  and  fnipular  ap- 
tiause.  Returning  to  London,  she  leased  the 
Vince’s  theatre,  and  appeared  on  20  Jan..  1885,  in 
the  title  role  of  an  English  version  of  **  I^»  Prill* 
cease  Georges,"  by  Alexander  Dumas  the  younger, 
on  11  Felt,  as  Lady  Teazle,  and  on  6 April  as  Lady 
Ormonde  in  **  Peril.”  In  1880  she  created  the 
character  of  the  heroine  of  Charles  F.  Cogh Ian’s 
“ Enemies."  and  played  Pauline  in  the  **  Lady  of 
I Lyons.”  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  she  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  repeated  her  successes 
in  this  country,  where  she  has  invested  most  of  her 
earnings.  Other  characters  played  by  Mrs.  Lang- 
try are  Julia  in  "The  Hunchback,”  the  title  role 
of  "Galatea,”  and  the  part  of  Lady  Clancarty  in 
"The  Young  Tramp.”  which  was  written  for  her 
by  G.  F.  Mills.  In  July.  1887.  while  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, she  renounced  British  allegiance,  and  applied 
| for  naturalization  as  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

LANGWORTHY.  Edward.  patriot.  He  va* 
educated  in  Whitefield’s  orphan  house,  in  Georgia, 
where*  he  subsequently  taught,  but  at  the  opening 
of  the  Revolution  became  secretary  for  the  coun- 
cil of  safety,  organized  11  Dec.,  1775.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  congress  from  Georgia 
in  1777-'9,and  a signer  of  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion. After  the  establishment  of  the  constitution 
he  removed  to  Maryland,  where*  he  died.  Mr.  lung- 
wort liy  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  write  a history 
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of  Georgia,  for  which  purpose  he  collected  a vari- 
ety of  rare  papers  during  his  political  service. 

LANIER,  Sidney,  poet,  D.  in  Macon,  Ga.,  8 
Feb..  1H42  ; d.  in  Lynn,  N.  C.,  7 Sept.,  1881.  When 
a child  he  learned  to  play  many  instruments  al- 
most without  instruction,  devoting  himself  espe- 
cially to  the  flute.  He  was  graduated  at  Ogle- 
thorpe college,  Midway,  Ga.,  in  18(10.  He  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate 
army  in  April,  1861, 
and  participated  in 
the  seven  days'  fight- 
ing near  Richmond. 
Afterward  he  was 
transferred  to  the 
signal  service,  with 
headquarters  at  Pe- 
tersburg. In  1863  his 
detachment  served 
in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  and 
afterward,  while  in 
command  of  a block- 
ade-runner, he  was 
captured,and  for  five 
, . months  imprisoned 

^ ^ in  Point  Lookout, 

Fla.  His  experience  is  pictured  in  a novel  that 
he  wrote  in  three  weeks  entitled  *•  Tiger- Lilies ” 
(New  York,  1867).  He  was  a clerk  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  in  1865-’7,  afterward  princiftal  of 
an  academy  in  Prattville,  Ala.,  and  in  1868-'72 

Kractised  law  with  his  father,  Robert  S.  I tinier,  in 
lacon.  At  the  suggestion  of  his  friend  Bayard 
Taylor  he  was  chosen  to  write  the  words  of  the 
cantata  for  the  opening  of  the  Centennial  exhibi- 
tion in  Philadelphia  in  1876.  In  Octolier,  1877, 
he  settled  in  Baltimore  and  delivered  lectures  on 
English  literature.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  lec- 
turer on  this  subject  at  Johns  Hopkins  university. 
In  December,  1880,  he  wrote  his  |MK*rn  “Sunrise/* 
one  of  a projected  series  entitled  “ Hymns  of  the 
Marshes.  ' In  the  following  summer  he  enoamt»ed 
in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  ified 
of  consumption.  His  scholarship  was  wide  and 
accurate,  and  his  investigations  in  the  scientific 
construction  of  verse  are  formulated  in  his  “Sci- 
ence of  English  Verse”  (New  York,  1880).  His 
other  works  are  “Florida:  Its  Scenery,  Climate, 
and  History”  (Philadelphia,  1876):  “Poems” 
(1877);  “The  Boy’s  Froissart”  (New  York.  1878): 
“The  Boy's  King  Arthur”  (1880):  "The  Bov's 
Mabinogion ’’  (1881):  “The  Boy's  Percy”  (188*)); 
and  “ The  English  Novel  and  the  Principles  of  its 
Development  ” (1883).  A collection  of  nis  poems, 
with  a memorial  by  William  Hayes  Ward,  wus  ed- 
ited by  his  wife,  Mary  Day  Lanier  (1884). — 1 1 is 
brother.  Cl  Ilford  Anderson,  author.  I».  in  (irirtin, 
Ga..  was  educated  at  ()glethoq>e  college,  but  lii> 
studies  were  interrupted  by  the  civil  war.  He 
served  in  the  Confederate  army,  ami  was  afterward 
signal  officer  on  the  steamer  “Talisman,”  running 
the  blockade  between  Wilmington,  N.  C„  and  Ber- 
muda until  the  vessel  was  wrecked  in  December, 
1864.  In  188.5- '6  Mr.  Ijanier  was  superintendent 
•*f  the  city  schools.  Montgomery,  Ala.  He  is  the 
author  of  occasional  poems  and  essays  and  of  a 
ovel  entitled  “Thorn-Fruit  ” (New  Y-*rk.  1M67.,. 
I.aNIGAN,  George  Thomas,  journalist,  b.  on 
•.'harlot  “y  Canada,  10  Dec..  1843;  d.  in 
V*  R Feb.,  1886  After  receiving 
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raid  of  1866  he  sent  important  despatches  to  New 
York  journals.  Returning  to  Montreal,  he  estab- 
lished with  Robert  Graham  and  others  the  “ Free 
Ijance.”  a satirical  and  humorous  paper.. which  de- 
velojied  into  the  “ Evening  Star,”  uml  is  still  pub- 
lished under  that  name.  After  selling  his  interest 
Mr.  Lanigun  came  to  the  United  States  and  was 
connected  with  various  newspapers.  He  was  the 
author  of  “Canadian  Bulbuls”  (Montreal,  1864); 
“Fables  Out  of  the  World”  (New  York,  1878); 
and  a comic  “ Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,”  which  wus 
never  finished.  Among  his  most  successful  humor- 
ous poems  are  “The  Amateur  Orlando”  and  “A 
Threnody  for  the  Ahkoond  of  Swat.” 

LANStAN,  James,  lawyer,  b.  in  Norwich,  Conn., 
13  June,  1769;  d.  there,  7 Aug..  1841.  lie  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1788,  studied  law.  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1791,  and  l>egan  practice  in 
his  native  town.  He  was  state’s  attorney  for  New* 
London  county  from  1814  till  1819.  a member  of 
the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature  in  1817  and 
again  in  1832,  a delegate  to  the  convention  that 
framed  the  first  constitution  for  Connecticut  in 
1818,  and  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1819. 
Mr.  Ijanman  was  subsequently  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
senate  as  a Democrat,  serving  from  6 I)ee.,  1819, 
till  3 March,  1825.  From  18£6  till  1829  he  was 
judge  of  the  supreme  and  superior  courts  of 
Connecticut,  and  for  several  years  was  mayor  of 
Norwich.  His  second  wife  was  the  mother  of  Park 
Benjamin,  the  author. — His  son,  Charles  James, 
lawver,  b.  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  5 June.  1795;  d. 
in  New  Ixmdon,  Conn.,  25  July,  1870,  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1814,  and  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1817.  He  was  soon  afterward  invited  by  Henry 
Clay  to  settle  in  Kentucky,  but  preferred  to  emi- 
grate to  Michigan,  on  the  solicitation  of  Gen. 

' Lewis  Cass.  Locating  at  Frcnchtown  (now  Mon- 
roe), on  Raisin  river,  he  held  many  offices,  includ- 
ing those  of  attorney  for  the  territory,  judge  of 
probate,  and  inspector  of  customs.  He  was  ap- 
|H>intod  by  President  Monroe  in  1823  receiver  of 
public  moneys  for  the  district  of  Michigan,  re- 
appointed by  President  John  (Quincy  Adams,  and 
continued  in  office  eight  years.  He  was  u founder 
of  Teeumseh,  Mich.,  a commissioner  to  locate  many 
countv-seatsinthe  state,  and  the  surveyor  and  once 
the  sole  owner  of  the  land  where  the  city  of  Grand 
Rapids  now  stands.  Although  not  a practical  farm- 
er, neat  one  time  cultivated  two  farms,  and  was 
the  first  to  iintKirt  the  best  breeds  of  blooded  horses 
from  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  In  1835  he  returned 
to  Norwich,  and  in  the  panic  of  1837  lost  the 
greater  part  of  his  property.  In  1838  he  was 
chosen  mayor  of  his  native  town,  and  filled  other 
local  offices.  In  1862  he  removed  to  New  London, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death. — Another  son, 
James  Henry,  b.  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  4 Dec.,  1812; 
d.  in  Middlctowm,  Conn.,  10  Jan.,  1887,  was  edu- 
cated at  Washington  (now  Trinity)  college,  studied 
law  at  Harvard,  was  admitted  to  the  luir.  and  prac- 
tised at  Norwich,  New  London,  and  Baltimore, 
Md.  He  then  removed  to  New  York,  and  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  Visiting  Michigan  a short 
time  before  it  was  made  a state,  on  the  invitation 
of  his  brother,  he  liccame  interested  in  the  coun- 
try and  its  people.  sjient  one  or  two  years  there, 
and  published  a “ History  of  Michigan,  Civil  and 
Topographical”  (New  York,  1839).  which  was  sub- 
sequently issued  bv  Harper  and  Brothers  in  their 
“Family  Library/*’  under  the  title  “History  of 
Michigan  from  its  Earliest  Colonization  to  the  Pres- 
ent Time”  (1842).  He  contributed  to  the  “ National 
Portrait  Gallery”  (1861),  the  “North  American” 
and  “American  Quarterly”  Reviews,  and  the 
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“ Jurist.**  For  several  years  he  was  also  one  of  the 
chief  writers  for  “Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine.” 
Failing  health  compelling  him  to  give  up  all  lit- 
erary work,  he  retired  to  his  native  town,  where 
he  resided  until  his  death.— Charles  James’s  son. 
Charles,  l>.  in  Monroe,  Mich.,  14  June,  1819,  re- 
ceived an  academical  education,  and  had  been  ten 
years  in  a busi- 
ness-house in  New 
York  city  when 
he  returned  to 
Michigan,  and  in 
1845  took  charge 
of  the  “ Monroe 
Gazette.”  The 
following  year  he 
was  associate  ed- 
itor of  the  Cincin- 
nati “Chronicle,” 
and  in  1847  was 
an  assistant  on  the 
New  York  “ Ex- 
press.” In  1849 
lie  was  librarian 
of  the  war  de- 
partment at  Wash- 
ington, in  1850 
librarian  of  copyrights  and  private  secretary  of 
Daniel  Webster  (at  whoso  request  he  resigned*  his 
official  employment),  in  1853  examiner  of  deposi- 
taries for  tne  southern  states,  in  1855-’7  librarian 
ami  head  of  the  returns  office  in  the  interior  de- 
partment, in  1866  librarian  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, and  from  1871  till  1882  secretary 
to  the  Japanese  legation.  lie  studied  painting 
with  Asher  II.  Durand,  and.  although  only  an 
amateur,  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  National 
academy  of  design  in  184(1,  and  has  frequently 
exhibited  paintings  and  sketches  from  nature  in 
oil.  Among  his  pict  ures  an*  “ Brookside  and 
Homestead,"  “Home  in  the  Woods”  (1881).  and 
“Frontier  Home”  (1884).  He  has  contributed 
frequently  to  Knglidi  and  American  journals,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  describe  in  Imok-form  the 
scenery  of  the  river  Saguenay  and  of  the  mountains 
of  North  Carolina,  being  called  by  Washington 
Irving  “the  picturesque  explorer  «’*f  the  United 
States.”  Among  Mr.  Luuman’s  published  works 
are  “Essays  for  Summer  Hours’  (Boston.  1842): 
“Letters  from  a Landscape-Painter”  (1845);  “A 
Summer  in  the  Wilderness”  (New  York,  1847): 
“A  Tour  to  the  Hirer  Saguenay”  (Philadelphia 
and  London.  1848):  “Letters  from  the  Alleghany 
Mountains”  (New  York,  18-19):  “ Haw-ho-noo,  or 
Records  of  a Tourist  " (Philadelphia,  1850);  “ Pri- 
vate Life  of  Daniel  Webster”  (New  York  and 
London.  1852);  “Adventures  in  the  Wilds  of 
America”  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia.  185(5;  Loudon, 
1859);  “Dictionary  of  Congress”  (Philadelphia, 
1858;  Washington,  published  by  order  of  congress. 
3 eds.,  18(52-'4;  Hartford,  2 eds..  lN08-’9);  “Life 
of  William  Woodbridge”  (Washington.  18(57); 
“Red  Book  of  Michigan”  (Detroit.  1871);  “ Re- 
sou  rces  of  America"  compiled  for  the  Ja|>anesc 
government  ( Washington,  1872):  **  The  Japanese 
in  America”  (New  York  and  London,  1872);  “ Bio- 
graphical Annals  of  the  Civil  Government  of  the 
United  States”  (Washington.  1876:  2d  e*1 
revised.  New  York.  1887):  “Life  w 

Perinchief  " ( Washington.  1879) : 
ters  and  Pleasant  Places”  f 
“ leading  Men  of  Ja(ian  ” (B* 
thest  Nort  h ” (New  York,  188f 
Personalities"  (Boston,  188C 
“ The  Prison  Life  of  A If  re 


1862),  and  the  “Sermons”  of  Rev.  Octavius  Per- 
inchief (2  vols.,  Washington,  1879). 

LANMAN,  Joseph,  naval  officer,  b.  in  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  11  Julv,  1811;  d.  there.  13  March. 
1874.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a midshipman.  1 
Jan.,  1825,  and  passed  that  grade  on  4 June.  1831. 
His  first  years  of  service  were  spent  on  the  Brazil. 
West  India,  and  Pacific  squadrons.  He  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant.  3 March.  1835,  and  served  in 
the  West  India  squadron  in  1840,  on  ordnance 
duty  in  1845-’6,  and  in  the  Pacific  squadron  in 
1847-’8.  He  was  on  sj>eeial  duty  from  1849  till 
1851,  and  in  1852  in  the  sloop-of-war  *•  San  Jacinto.” 
of  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  He  was  com- 
missioned i*otninander.  14  Sept..  1855,  and  sta- 
tioned in  the  Washington  navy-yard  in  1855-'6. 
after  which  he  commanded  the  steamer  “ Miehi- 

fjan”  in  the  great  lakes  from  1859  till  1861,  when 
le  became  captain.  He  commanded  the  stoain- 
sloon  “Saranac,”  of  the  Pacific  squadron,  in  1*62. 
On  29  Aug.  of  that  year  he  was  made  commodore 
and  assigned  to  the  steam-sloop  “ Lancaster.”  of 
the  Pacific  squadron,  in  18651,  and  the  frigate 
“Minnesota,”  of  the  North  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron,  in  1864-’5.  Com.  I>aninan  commanded 
the  2d  division  of  Admiral  Porter's  squadron  at 
the  two  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher,  and  was  com- 
mended in  the  admiral’s  official  report.  He  be- 
came rear-admiral,  8 Dec.,  18(57.  and  war*  made 
commandant  of  the  Portsmouth  navy-yard,  after 
which  he  commanded  the  south  Atlantic  squad- 
ron on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States  in  May,  18?2.  he  was  retired,  and 
reaided  in  Norwich  until  his  death. 

LANSDOWNE,  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty 
Fitzinaurice,  Marquis  of.  governor  - general  of 
Canada,  b.  in  England,  14  Jan..  1845.  He  is  the 
eldest  son  of  Henrv,  fourth  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
under-secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  from 
1856  till  1858,  and  of  Emily  Jane  Mercer  Elphin- 
stone  de  Flahault,  Baroness  Naime.  His  great- 
grandfather, tin*  first 
Marquis  of  Ijaus- 
downe,  was  secretary 
of  state  in  176(5.  but 
was  dismissed  from  mm- 

office  in  1768  in  con-  f 

sequence  of  his  con-  / j j \ 

dilatory  policy  to- 
ward the  American 
colonies,  and  in  1782 
consented  to  take  of- 

fieo  only  on  condition  

that  tin*  king  should  | T/ 

recognize  the  United  / ’ ' 

States.  The  present  ” 

marquis  was  educated 
at  Eton  ami  at  Oxford,  / 
where  he  was  gradu- 
ated  with  honors  in 
the  final  classical  course.  He  succeeded  to  th*- 
pecrage  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1866,  and  en- 
tered political  life  in  1869  as  a junior  lord  of  the 
treasury  in  William  E.  Gladstone’s  administration. 
He  tmp!>orted  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  land  Mil  in 
1870,  and  strongly  urged  the  justice  of  girinr 
r,urity  to  tenants  against  the  confiscation  of  their 
vements  and  against  capricious  eviction*- 
d from  18(59  till  1872  under  Robert  Low- 
of  the  exchequer.  In  1872  he  succeed**! 
’Wbro'  k.  who  became  governor  - general 
under-secretary  *»f  state  for  war.  and 
”4.  when  the* G*  .dministiv 

■d.  On  Glar*  • po*«*r 

■mi1  unde  e fc* 


\ 
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India,  and  resigned  the  same  year  in  consequence  1 
of  hia  disapproval  of  the  new  Irish  policy  of  the  , 
government.  He  delivered  speeches*  on  this  sub- 
ject during  this  and  the  two  following  years, 
strongly  condemning  the  creation  of  dual  owner- 
ship of  Irish  lands,  and  advocating  its  complete 
transfer  to  the  occupying  tenants.  He  took  part 
repeatedly  in  the  house  of  lords  debates,  served 
on  several  important  committees  and  commissions, 
an«l  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Irish  jury 
laws  and  of  the  joint  committee  on  the  channel 
tunnel  proposal.  On  18  Aug.,  1883,  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor-general  of  Canada  and  was  sworn 
in  on  23  Oct..  1883.  During  1884  the  marquis  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  making  himself  person- 
ally known  in  the  older  provinces  of  Canada,  to 
becoming  acquainted  with  them,  and  in  1885  he 
visited  Manitoba,  the  northwest  territories,  and 
British  Columbia  In  1884  he  was  made  a knight 
trail d cross  of  the  Order  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George,  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D. 
the  same  year,  and  the  confederation  medal  in 
1885.  He  ’married,  on  8 Nov..  1869,  Lady  Maud 
Evelyn  Hamilton,  youngest  daughter  of  James, 
Duke  of  Abereom,  K.  G.  She  is  well  known  for 
her  beautv  and  scholarly  attainments. 

LANS!  I*.  Walter  F.,  artist,  b.  in  Bangor,  Me., 
in  1848.  He  studied  art  in  his  native  place,  and 
then  settled  in  Boston,  when*  he  has  (mismsI  his 
professional  life.  He  effectively  represents  the 
luminous  effects  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  Among 
his  works  are  “Crossing  the  Georges,”  “Sunset, 
Boston  Harbor,”  and  an  evening  “ View  of  Charles- 
town. with  Shipping.” 

LANSING,  Dirck  Cornel  ins.  clergyman,  b. 
in  Lansingburg,  Rensselaer  co.t  N.  Y.,  3 March, 
1785;  d.  in  Walnut  Hills,  Ohio,  19  March,  1857. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1804,  became  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  was  a trustee  of  Au- 
burn seminary  from  1820  till  1830.  its  vice-presi- 
dent from  1820  till  1824.  and  professor  of  sacred 
rhetoric  and  pastoral  theology  from  1821  till  1826, 
serving  without  salary  and  raising  large  sums  for 
the  seminary.  Williams  gave  him  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  in  1 826.  He  published  “Sermons  on  Im- 
portant Subjects”  (Auburn.  1825). 

LANSING,  John,  jurist,  b.  in  Albany,  N.  Y„ 
30  Jan.,  1754;  d.  in  New  York  city,  12  Dec..  1829. 
He  studied  law  with  James  Duane  in  New  York, 
and  in  1770-’ 7 was  the  military  secretary  of  Gen. 
Philip  Schuyler.  He  was  a member  from  Albany 
of  the  4th,  5th.  6th.  and  7th  sessions  of  the  New 
York  assembly,  on  3 Feb.,  1784,  became  a member 
of  congress  under  the  articles  of  confederation, 
and  on  26  Oct.  following  was  reappointed.  On  13 
Jan..  1786,  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  New  York 
assembly,  and  on  28  April  he  was  appointed  in 
place  of  John  Jav.  resigned,  on  the  commission 
that  met  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  made  final  divis- 
ion of  the  territorial  claims  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts.  On  29  Sept.,  1786,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  council  of  appointment  mayor  of  Albany, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  a member  of  the 
10th  session  of  the  New  York  assembly.  On  26 
Jan.,  1787,  he  was  again  a delegated  member  of 
congress  under  the  confederation.  On  6 March, 
1787,  the  New  York  legislature  appointed  him, 
with  Robert  Yates  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  a 
delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  convention,  which 
assembled  on  23  May  and  framed  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  On  10  July,  1787,  he  ad- 
dressed a letter  to  Gov.  George  Clinton,  resigning 
his  membership  * ***  convention  on  the  ground 

**  ’*»  stat-  ^legated  to  its  represent a- 

**•  government,  but  only  to 


pass  amendments  to  the  articles  of  confederation. 
The  resolution  under  which  he  acted  justified  this 
view,  which  was  concurred  in  by  Judge  Yates, 
though  Alexander  Hamilton  elected  to  remain  in 
the  convention  and  was  active  in  framing  the  con- 
stitution. Mr.  I^nsing  was  a member  of  the  New 
York  state  convention  that  met  at  Poughkeepsie 
in  June,  1788,  to  ratify  the  Federal  constitution. 
He  was  re-elected  speaker  of  the  New  York  assem- 
bly at  its  12th  session,  and  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature he  was  appointed  a commissioner  on  the 
part  of  the  state  to  settle  the  controversy  with 
Vermont.  On  28  Sept.,  1790,  ho  was  appointed  a 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  by  act  of  legislature,  passed  6 July.  1791, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  de- 
termine the  claims  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York  to  lands  in  Vermont.  On  15  Feb.’  1798,  he 


was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  state  supreme 
court,  succeeding  Robert  Yates,  and  on  28  Oct., 
1801,  chancellor  of  the  state  in  place  of  Robert  It. 
Livingston,  resigned,  and  held  the  office  until  1814, 
when  by  reason  of  age  he  became  ineligible,  and 
was  succeeded  by  James  Kent.  In  1804  he  was 
unanimously  nominated  for  governor  of  New  York 
by  the  anti- Federalists,  and  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion, but  subsequently  declined.  The  course  that 
was  pursued  by  Chancellor  Lansing  and  those  in 
sympathy  with  his  views,  in  endeavoring  to  defeat 
the  ratification  of  the  Federal  constitution,  resulted 
in  the  adoption  by  the  1st  U.  8.  congress  of  the  im- 
portant amendments  to  the  constitution  that  were 
passed  by  that  laxly.  Chancellor  Lansing  ranked 
as  one  of  the  distinguished  lawyers  of  his  time,  and 
as  an  upright  ana  able  judge.  He  mysteriously 
disappeared,  having  left  his  hotel  to  post  a letter 
on  board  the  Albany  boat  at  the  foot  of  Cortland 
street.  New  York  city.  It  was  supposed  that  he 
was  either  robbed  and  murdered  or  accidentally 
drowned.  He  published  “Select  Cases  in  Chancery 
and  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  1824  and  1828.” 

LANSING,  Nicholas,  clergyman,  b.  in  Alhany, 
N.  Y..  in  1748;  d.  in  Tnppnn,  N.  Y.,  in  1885.  ilk 
earlv  life  he  was  master  of  an  Albany  ami  Now 
York  sailing-vessel,  but  subsequently  studied  the- 
ology in  Albany,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  hv  a 
general  meeting  of  ministers  ami  elders  in  1780. 
His  first  charge  was  the  united  churches  of  what 
are  now  Greenbush,  Linlithgo,  and  Taghkanic, 
near  Albany.  He  remained  there  from  1781  till 
1784.  when  no  became  pastor  of  Tappan  and  Clurks- 
town,  and  in  1830  took  charge  of  the  Tappan 
church  alone,  preaching  there  until  his  death.  His 
home  and  church  were  near  the  spot  on  which 
Amiri'*  was  hung  during  the  Revolution.  Mr. 
Tjinsing  possessed  mnch  individuality  of  charac- 
ter. ami  preached  bold  ami  characteristic  sermons 
in  Dutch.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  him. 

LAPA,  Jos*  de  Almeida  Vasroneellos  Sove- 
ral  o Carvallo  (lah'-nah).  Count  of,  Portuguese 
governor,  b.  in  La  pa,  Portugal,  early  in  the  18th 
century;  d.  in  Lisbon  in  1782.  He  entered  the 
army,  reached  the  rank  of  general,  and  in  October. 
1770,  was  appointed  governor  of  the  province  of 
Govaz  in  Brazil.  Lapa  is  described  by  his  biogra- 
pher, Balthazar  da  Silva  Lisboa,  as  honest,  intelli- 
gent, and  enterprising.  In  1773  he  visited  the 
province,  and,  being  touched  by  the  poverty  of  the 
people,  began  an  agricultural  undertaking,  which 
was  crowned  with  extraordinary  success.  In  1774 
he  undertook  the  conquest  of  the  Indians  in  his 
territory,  which  was  accomplished  in  two  years. 
Lapa  also  brought  colonists  from  Portugal  and 
distributed  them  through  the  country.  In  1777 
he  was  recalled. 
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LA  PELTRIE,  Marie*  Madeleine  de,  educator, 
b.  in  Alencon,  France,  in  1603 ; d.  in  Quebec,  Cana- 
da, in  1671.  She  married  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and  was  left  a widow  at  twenty-two.  flavin#  seen 
an  api>eal  in  the  first  Jesuit  relation  from  Father 
lie  Jeunc  for  help  to  educate  the  Indian  girls,  she 
decided  to  s|K*nd  her  fortune  in  founding  an  insti- 
tution to  take  charge  of  this  work.  Several  obsta- 
cles interposed,  so  that  it  was  not  until  1639  that  sin* 
was  able  to  sail  for  Quebec,  accompanied  by  Mother 
Man'  of  the  Incarnation,  two  other  1* routine  nuns, 
and  several  hospital  sisters.  She  visited  the  Indian 
village  in  the  neighborhood,  and  kissed  every  little 
girl  in  it.  “ unmindful  of  much  that  might  have 
created  disgust.’*  She  then  proceeded  to  round  the 
Urouline  convent  of  Quebec,  the  pioneer  school  of 
Canada  for  the  instruction  of  girls.  After  the 
founding  of  the  convent  she  stripp'd  herself  of  all 
she  had  retained  for  her  own  use  in  order  to  clothe 
the  children,  who  were  brought  to  her  almost 
naked.  She  was  present  at  the  foundation  of  Mon- 
treal, and  decorated  its  first  altar.  During  the  rest 
of  her  life  she  shared  the  lahoro  of  the  nuns. 

LA  PfiROCSE.  Jean  Francois  de  GaUnp, 
French  navigator,  b.  in  Guo,  near  Albi.  Langue- 
doc, France,  22  Aug.,  1741 ; d.  at  sea  in  1788.  He 
entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  in  1759 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  an  engage- 
ment with  Sir  Edward  Hawke  off  Belle  Isle.  After 
a short  captivity  he  was  returned  to  France,  and 
having  served  in  various  camiwigns  became  an  en- 
sign, l Oct,,  1764,  and  lieutenant  de  vnisseau.  4 
April,  1775.  From  1764  till  1778  he  made  several 
expeditions,  after  which  he  fought  in  the  war  of 
American  independence,  in  command  of  the  frigate 
••  L’Amaxone  ” of  Count  d’Estaing’s  flotilla.  In 
1780  he  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  capitaine  de 
vaisseau,  ana  he  assisted  in  the  capture  oi  a frigate 
and  five  vessels  of  inferior  rank  on  the  coast  of 
New  England.  In  1782  he  entered  Hudson  bay 
with  a small  fleet  and  destroyed  the  British  trad- 
ing establishments  then*.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  Louis  XVI.,  with  a view  of  securing  to 
the  French  people  a share  in  the  glory  that  the 
English  were  reaping  from  the  discoveries  of  navi- 
gators like  Capt.  Cook,  caused  the  frigates  **  L* As- 
trolabe” and  **  La  Boussole”  to  be  fitted  out  under 
command  of  I*a  Perouse  for  explorations  in  the 
Pacific  and  along  the  coasts  of  America,  China, 
,)u|>an.  and  Tartary.  He  sailed  from  Brest,  1 Aug., 
1785,  doubled  Cape  Horn,  and  went  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  which  he  explored  from 
Mount  St.  Elias  to  Monterey,  Cal.,  discovering  a 
bay  in  latitude  58°,  which  he  named  Port  des 
Frnnyais.  He  afterward  explored  the  coast  of 
Asia,  discovering  the  straits  between  Saghalien 
and  Yexo  that  bear  his  name,  and  sent  to  France 
from  Petropavlovsk  copies  of  his  journals  and 
charts  and  other  data,  from  which  an  account  of 
his  voyage  was  subsequently  prepared.  On  7 Feb., 
17K8.  he  wrote  a letter  to  the  French  minister  of 
marine  from  Botany  bay,  announcing  his  intention 
of  going  to  the  Isle  of  France  by  way  of  Van  Die- 
men's Land,  the  Friendly  isles,  and  New  Guinea, 
which  was  the  last  intelligence  that  was  received 
from  this  expedition.  In  1791  a squadron  was  sent 
in  search  of  l>a  Perouse  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  D'Entrecasteaux,  who  failed  in  tracing 
him.  In  1826,  while  navigating  the  New  Hebrides, 
Peter  Dillon  found  near  the  island  of  Vanikoru 
debris  that  had  evidently  belonged  to  La  Pero use’s 
expedition,  and  in  1828  Dumont  d'Urville  visited 
Vanikoro  and  ascertained  that  many  years  previ- 
ous two  ships  had  foundered  on  a reef  off  the  west 
coast  of  the  island,  aud  that  the  surviving  crew 


had  sailed  in  a small  vessel  which  they  built  and 
had  never  been  heard  of  afterward. 

LAPHAM,  El  bridge  Gerry,  senator,  b.  in 
Farmington.  Ontario  co..  N.  Y.,  18  Oct,  1814.  Hi* 
early  life  was  spent  on  a farm,  and  he  received  a 
common-school  education,  working  in  the  summer 
to  aid  in  supporting  his  family.  After  completing 
his  studies  at  the  Canandaigua  academy,  where  he 
was  a classmate  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  he  studied 
civil  engineering  and  followed  his  profession  on  the 
Michigan  Southern  railroad.  He  then  studied  inw. 
w»f  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844.  and  practised  in 
Canandaigua.  He  was  elected  to  the  Constitu- 
tional convention  of  New  York  in  1867.  and  in 
1874  he  was  chosen  to  congress  as  a Republican, 
serving  till  1881.  In  that  year  he  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Roeooe  Conkling,  for  the 
term  ending  in  1885. 

LAPHAM,  Increase  Allen.  naturalist,  b.  in 
Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  7 March,  1811  : d.  in  Oconomewoc. 
Wis.,  14  Sept,,  1875.  He  U*gan  life  by  cutting 
stones  for  canal-locks,  his  father  being  a contractor 
on  the  Erie  canal,  then  liecame  a rodnmn.  and  for 
ten  vears  was  employed  as  an  engineer  in  various 
works.  In  1836  he  settled  in  Milwaukee,  Wk, 
where  he  was  made  register  of  claims  and  dealt 
in  real  estate.  Meanwhile  he  showed  great  ac- 
tivity in  various  branches  of  natural  science.  In 
1838  he  prepared  a “Catalogue  of  Plants  and 
Shells  found  in  the  Vicinity  of  Milwaukee."  Ul- 
timately his  herbarium  contained  over  8,000  speci- 
mens, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  consid- 
ered the  best  collection  of  the  flora  of  Wisconsin. 
Soon  afterward  he  published  “ A Geographical 
and  Topographical  Description  of  Wisconsin** 
(Milwaukee,  1844;  2d  ed.,  1846).  His  study  of 
the  “Grasses  of  Wisconsin”  (1853),  and  of  other 
states,  led  to  his  suggestion  to  the  commissioner  of 
patents  concerning  the  desirability  anil  utility  of  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  all  the  native,  natural ize«L 
and  cultivated  grasses  of  the  United  States.  In 
1807  he  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  Wis- 
consin to  investigate  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
destruction  of  forest-trees,  and  subsequent! v made 
a report  on  the  subject.  His  work  on  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  level  of  I*ake  Michigan  began  as  early 
as  1836,  and  was  continued  until  1849.  when  he  an- 
nounced the  existence  of  "a  slight  lunar  tide  in 
Lake  Michigan,”  and  communicated  a description 
of  his  investigation  to  the  Smithsonian  institution. 
Mr.  Ijapham  was  probably  best  known  by  his 
“Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,”  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  institution  in  1855.  It  gave  the  results 
of  a systematic  and  thorough  investigation  of  the 
remains  of  a prehistoric  people  who  once  inhabited 
that  state,  and  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
the  American  antiquarian  society.  Mr.  Lapharn 
was  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  the  value  of  storm 
indications,  especially  on  the  great  lakes,  and,  in 
concert  with  Henry  E.  Paine,  framed  the  law  »>f 
1870,  which  established  the  signal -office  in  Wash- 
ington.  He  gave  valuable  aid  to  Gen.  Albert  J. 
Myer.  the  chief  signal-officer,  and  the  place  of 
meteorologist,  now  held  by  Cleveland  Abbe,  was 
offered  to  him,  but  he  declined  it  on  account  of  the 
night  labor,  although  for  a short  time  after  Norem- 
ber,  1871,  he  held  the  office  of  assistant  in  Chicago. 
The  giHiIogy  of  Wisconsin  was  the  subject  of  his 
investigations  from  the  beginning  of  his  residence 
in  that  state,  and  he  contributed  to  Foster  and 
W'hitney’s  •*  Report  on  the  Geology  of  l^ake  Su- 
perior” (1852)  a chapter  on  the  “Geology  of 
Southeastern  Wisconsin,”  and  in  1855  made  a 
“Geological  Map  of  Wisconsin,”  also  in  1869  a 
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**  New  Geological  Map  of  Wisconsin."  In  1873  he 
was  appointed  chief  geologist  of  Wisconsin,  but  a 
subsequent  legislature  refusing  to  confirm  him.  the 
office  was  vacated  in  February,  1875.  In  other 
ways  he  did  much  to  increase  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  Wisconsin,  and  he  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  Milwaukee  female  college,  long  presi- 
dent of  its  board  of  trustees,  and  a frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  collections  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. In  18(H)  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
from  Amherst,  and  he  was  a member  of  various  sci- 
entific societies.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Wisconsin  historical  society  and  the  Wisconsin 
academy  of  sciences,  arts,  and  letters,  being  presi- 
dent of  the  former  organization  for  many  years. 
Ilis  bibliography,  in  addition  to  the  works  already 
mentioned,  includes  nearly  fifty  papers  contributed 
to  scientific  publications.  See  “A  Biographical 
Sketch,"  by  Samuel  S.  Sherman  (Milwaukee,  1876). 

LAPHAM,  William  Berry,  physician,  b.  in 
Greenwood,  Me.,  21  Aug.,  1828.  He  entered  W’a- 
tenrille  college  (now  Colby  university)  in  1851,  and, 
although  he  was  not  graduated  in  course,  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1873.  He  studied 
medicine  ami  l>cgan  practice  in  1850,  served  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  in  trie  National  army,  and  edited 
“The  Maine  Farmer"  in  1872-’83,  the  “Maine 
Genealogist"  in  1875-’8,  and  " Farm  and  Hearth  ” 
since  1885.  Dr.  Laplunn  is  the  author  of  several 
pamphlet  genealogies  and  of  histories  of  Wood- 
stock,  Me.  (Portland,  1882);  Paris,  Me.  (Paris,  1884); 
and  Norway,  Me.  (Portland,  1886). 

LA  PUERTA,  Lilia  (lah-poo-air'-tah),  Peruvian 
statesman,  b.  in  Uuzco  in  August,  1811.  He  studied  \ 
in  the  College  of  Sun  Bernardo,  in  his  native  city, 
and  in  1827  entered  the  army.  For  services  in  the 
battle  of  Yanacochea  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
colonel  on  the  field,  and  afterward  served  as  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  presidency  of  the  council  of 
state  and  in  other  ini|>ortaut  posts.  He  was  pro- 
moted general  on  2 Jan.,  1855,  after  the  battle  of  j 
Mirattores,  where  he  defeated  Gen.  Echenique,  who  i 
was  in  arma  against  the  government.  He  aerved 
successively  as  prefect  of  the  provinces  of  Cuzco 
and  Ayacucho,  minister  of  war,  murine,  and  for- 
eign affairs,  president  of  the  council  of  ministers, 
senator,  and  deputy  in  several  legislatures.  In 
1876  he  became  vice-president  of  the  republic,  and 
on  hi  May,  1879,  when  President  Praao  rowed 
command  of  the  army  against  Chili,  he  took  charge 
of  the  executive  till  21)  Nov.,  when  Prado  r.  turned. 
On  18  Dec.,  Prado  abandoned  the  government  and 
the  country,  and  La  Puerta  again  occupied  the 
presidency,  but  on  the  23d  was  deposed  by  Nicolas 
do  Pieroln,  and  has  since  live*!  in  retirement. 

LA  KAVARDIERE,  Daniel  de  la  Tousche, 
Siour  de,  French  explorer,  b.  in  Poitou  aliout 
1570;  d.  after  1681.  tie  was  trained  t<>n  military 
life,  and  served  against  the  Duke  of  Parma 
After  returning  from  a voyage  to  Mnranhuo  about 
1600,  he  enlisted  the  interest  of  people  of  the  court 
in  the  island,  which  had  hitherto  been  neglected 
by  the  Portuguese,  ami  departed  as  one  of  the 
commanders  of  an  expedition  for  its  colonization. 
Arriving  with  three  vessels  in  the  loginning  of 
1612.  lie  built  four  forts  and  a convent,  persuaded 
the  natives  to  altamlon  cannibalism,  and  entered 
if  : cable  relations  with  the  tribes  on  the 
* * ing  parts  of  the  continent, 
lished  he  undertook  the 
er,  ami  thereby  excited 
ds,  who  compelled  him 
led  post.  Soon  after- 
inders  were  ordered  to  J 
owing  French  colony.  | 


In  August,  1614.  they  concent  rated  their  forces  in 
front  of  Maranh&o,  and  constructed  a fort  on  the 
opposite  shore.  On  19  Nov.,  1614.  I>a  Kavardiere 
attacked  the  position  with  200  Frenchmen  and  500 
Indians,  and  was  beaten.  The  two  commanders 
made  a truce  pending  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  possession  between  the  two 
courts.  On  3 Nov.,  1615,  the  French  colonists 
evacuated  the  island.  l«a  Kavardiere.  who  was  a 
Protestant,  was  vice-admiral  of  the  fleet  of  La 
Rochelle  in  1621,  and  under  Razilly,  his  old  col- 
league in  the  command  of  Maranhito.  in  1629. 

LARCOM,  Lucy,  poet,  b.  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  in 

1826.  As  a child  of  seven  years  she  wrote  sto- 
ries and  poems  for  her  own  amusement.  When 
she  was  ten  years 
old  her  father  died, 
and  her  mother  es- 
tablished a factory 
boarding-house  at 
Lowell,  where,  af- 
ter spending  two 
or  three  years  in 
school,  Lucy  en- 
tered the  mills. 

While  working  as 
a cotton-operative 
she  contributed 
largely  to  the 
"Lowell  Offering." 
writing  for  the  first 
volumes  a series  of 
parables  that  at- 
tracted attention.  John  G.  Whittier,  then  conduct- 
ing a Free-soil  paper  in  Ijowell,  encouraged  her 
literary  efforts.  When  about  twenty  years  of  age 
she  went  to  Illinois  with  a married  sister,  taught 
there  for  some  time,  and  was  for  three  years  a pu- 
pil in  Montieello  female  seminary.  On  her  return 
to  Massachusetts  she  was  employed  for  six  years 
in  a seminary  at  Norton,  but  desisted  on  the  fail- 
ure of  her  health,  only  taking  classes  occasionally 
in  Boston  schools.  During  the  civil  war  she  wrote 
many  patriotic  poems.  When  “ Our  Young  Folks  " 
was  established  in  Boston  in  1865.  she  became  an 
assistant  and  in  the  following  year  chief  editor, 
conducting  the  magazine  till  1874.  Miss  I*arcoin 
has  subsequently  resided  at  Beverly,  Mass.  Her 
published  works’ are  "Ships  in  the  Mist.,  and  other 
Stories”  (Boston,  1859);  “Poems"  (1868):  “An 
Idyl  of  Work,  a Story  in  Verse ” (1875) ; “ Childhood 
Songs”  (1877);  and  “ Wild  Roses  of  Cape  Ann.  and 
other  Poems  ” ( 1880).  A complete  collection  of  her 
“ Poetical  Works  ” appeared  in  1884.  She  has  edit- 
ed several  collections  of  poetry,  including  “ Breath- 
ings of  a Better  Life”  (Boston,  1867);  “Hillside 
and  Seaside  in  Poetry”  (1876):  and  “Roadside 
Poems  for  Summer  Travellers”  (1877). 

LAKDXER,  Dionysius,  British  physicist,  b.  in 
Dublin.  Ireland,  8 April,  1793;  d.  in  Paris,  France, 
29  April,  1859.  After  spending  four  years  in  the 
office  of  his  father,  a solicitor,  he  entered  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  gained  many  prizes  in  mathematics 
and  metaphysics,  was  graduated  in  1817,  and  con- 
tinued a resident  member  of  the  university  till 

1827.  During  his  college  career  he  evinced  an  ex- 
traordinary aptitude  for  mathematical  studies.  He 
took  orders,  and  was  for  some  time  chaplain  at  his 
college,  but  subsequently  desisted  from  clerical 
functions.  Upon  tne  establishment  of  the  Lon- 
don university  he  accepted  the  professorship  of 
natural  philosophy*  and  astronomy,  to  which  chair 
he  was  ap|H>intcd  In  1828.  In  1844)  he  eloped  with 
the  wife  of  an  officer  in  the  army  and  came  to 
the  United  States.  He  was  sued  for  damages,  and 
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a verdict  of  £’8.000  was  entered  against  him.  He 
married  this  lady  after  her  husband's  death.  Dur- 
ing five  years’  residence  in  this  country  he  deliv- 
ered in  the  chief  cities  a series  of  lectures,  which 
wen*  published  and  have  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions. On  his  return  to  Europe  in  1845  he  settled 
in  Paris,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  He 
published  “Popular  Lectures  on  the  Steam-En- 
gine” (London.  1828).  edited  the  “Cabinet  Cyclo- 
paedia'* (134  vols..  1830-'44),  to  which  he  contribut- 
ed numerous  articles,  and  was  the  author  of  many 
other  works  on  scientific  and  technical  subjects,  in- 
cluding hand-books  on  physical  science  (1851-’6). 

LARDNER,  James  L,  naval  officer,  b.  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1803;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  13 
April,  1881.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  as  a mid- 
shipman on  10  May,  1830,  and  was  commissioned  as 
lieutenant  on  17  May,  1838,  while  serving  as  navi- 
gating officer  of  the  “Vincennes"  in  a cruise 
around  the  world.  From  1845  till  1848  he  com- 
manded the  receiving-ship  at  Philadelphia,  and  in 
May.  1850.  sailed  in  command  of  the  brig  “Por- 
poise” for  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  remained 
three  years.  He  was  commissioned  commander  on 
17  May,  1851,  and  captain  on  11)  May.  18)11,  as- 
signed to  the  steam  frigate  “ Susquehanna,”  of  the 
North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  and  was 
present  at  the  capture  of  Port  Koval.  For  his 
sendees  on  that  occasion,  ami  in  the  blockade  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  a vote  of  thanks  was 
carried  in  the  house  of  representatives  at  the 
recommendation  of  President  Lincoln,  but  it  was 
lost  in  the  senate,  lie  command**)  the  Eastern 
Gulf  blockading  squadron  from  May,  1802,  till  the 
December  following,  when  he  was  prostrated  by 
yellow  fever  at  Key  West.  In  May,  1803.  he  took 
command  of  the  West  India  squadron,  which  was 
withdrawn  in  October,  18tl4.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  commodore  on  10  July,  1802,  and 
rear-admiral  on  35  July,  1800.  when  he  was  re- 
tired from  active  service. 

LAREAl’,  Edmond,  Canadian  author,  h.  in  St. 
Grcgoire,  Iberville,  Quebec,  12  March,  1848.  He 
was  educated  at  the  College  of  Sainte  Marie  de 
Mannoir,  ami  was  graduated  in  law  at  Victoria 
college  and  McGill  university.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  lair  in  1870,  ami  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  Dominion  parliament  in  1882.  but  was 
elected  to  the  legislative  assembly  of  (Queliec  in 
1880.  lie  has  been  professor  of  civil  law  in  McGill 
university  since  18i0,  was  at  one  time  editor  of 
“Le  Pays”  and  “Le  National,”  and  is  a member 
of  the  “Sooiete  de  legislation"  of  Paris.  He  has 
contributed  largely  to  periodicals,  and  among  other 
works  is  the  author  of  “Histnire  du  droit  Cana- 
dien  ” (Montreal,  1872);  “Histnire  de  la  lit  tern - 
ture  Canadienne”  (1874);  “Melanges  historiques 
et  litteraires”  (1877);  “Ilistoire  abregee  de  la 
literature  ” (1884) ; “ La code  civil  an  note  ” (1885). 

LA  K1  BOL’RDE,  Gabriel  de,  French  mission- 
ary, b.  in  Burgundy  in  1010;  d.  on  the  Iwnks  of 
the  Illinois,  1)  Sept.,  1080.  He  was  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  a noble  Burgundian  family,  and  entered 
the  order  of  St.  Francis  in  1040.  He  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  novices  at  Bcthune,  and  held 
successively  the  highest  offices  in  the  order.  He 
came  to  Canada  in  1070.  and  was  soon  afterward 
made  superior  of  the  Kceollet  Franciscans  in  the 
colony.  Later  he  was  sent  to  Fort  Frontenae. 
where  he  built  a rude  chapel  ami  ln*gnn  a mission. 
He  was  induced  by  Hennepin  to  join  La  Salle’s 
party,  reached  the  mouth  of  St.  Joseph’s  river 
in  November.  1070.  and  with  two  other  Recol- 
lets built  a Uirk  cabin,  the  first  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan. 


i l^eaving  this  post  in  December,  the  Reoollets 
reached  the  country  of  the  Illinois  Indians  and 
I raised  a cabin  for  a chapel  at  Fort  Creveccenr.  near 
I the  present  city  of  Peoria.  Here  he  was  adopted 
I by  the  Illinois  chief,  Asapista.  and  followed  the 
trilie  in  their  summer  hunts.  He  had  hardly  any 
success  in  eon  verting  the  Indians.  In  September, 
1080.  the  Illinois  wen*  attacked  by  the  Iroquois, 
and  fled.  Father  Gabriel  and  his  two  companions 
set  out  to  reach  Green  Bay  in  a bark  canoe  with- 
out any  provisions.  The  boat  began  to  leak,  and 
they  were  forced  to  land.  While  his  companions 
wen*  nqmiring  it.  Father  Gabriel  n*tired  to  the 
shadoof  a neighboring  grove  to  recite  his  breviary. 
It  was  supjx >st*d  that,  tempted  by  the  lieauty  of  the 
scenery,  he  took  a walk  along  the  luanks  of  the 
river.  When  his  companions  sought  him  in  the 
evening  no  trace  of  him  could  be  found.  It  was 
learned  afterwanl  that  he  had  come  upon  some 
Kickapoos.  who  killed  him  and  thn*w  his  body  into 
a hole.  An  account  of  his  death  is  given  in  Hen- 
nepin's “ Nouvelle  decouverte.” 

LARIMER,  William,  politician,  b.  in  West- 
moreland countv.  Pa,  24  Oct,  1809;  d.  near  Leav- 
enworth. Kan.,  itl  May.  1875.  He  removed  to  Pitts- 
burg in  1834.  and  lieoaino  a hanker  and  merchant, 
treasurer  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and  after- 
ward president  of  the  Pittsburg  and  C’onnellsville. 
railroad.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
the  Liberty  party,  and  supported  James  G.  Birney 
for  president  in  1840.  After  that  ho  acted  with 
the  Whigs  and  was  a jolitical  leader  in  Pennsylva- 
nia In  1855  he  went  to  Nebraska  was  a zealous 
Republican,  and  serves!  in  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture in  1850.  He  removed  to  Kansas  in  1858.  but 
in  Octolier  of  that  year  led  a party  of  gold-seekers 
to  the  Pike’s  Peak  country.  He  built  the  first 
house  in  Denver,  Col.,  anti  was  U.  S.  commissioner 
and  judge  of  probate,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  he  raised  a regiment  of  volunteers  in  Col- 
orado and  was  commissioned  colonel,  but  resigned 
and  returned  to  Kansas,  where  he  re-entered  the 
arm  v as  a captain  of  cavalry  in  1863.  He  served 
in  Kansas,  Indian  territory,  and  A rkansas,  and  was 
mustered  out.  in  August,  1865.  The  remainder  of 
his  life  was  passod  on  a farm  in  the  vicinity  of 
Iioavenworth.  In  1872  he  earnestly  supported’  his 
friend  Horace  Greelev  for  the  presidency. 

LA  RIVIERE,  Alphonse  Alfred  Clement. 
Canadian  statesman,  b.  in  Montreal,  24  July,  1842. 
He  was  educated  at  Jacques  (.’artier  normal’  school 
and  St.  Mary’s  college  in  his  native  city,  was  con- 
nected with  the  Dominion  land-office  at  Winnij«eg 
from  October,  1871,  till  1875,  and  founded  the 
soeiation  St,  Jean  Baptiste  de  Matiilolia  in  1872, 
and  La  socicte  de  eolonization  de  Manitolta  in 
1874.  He  is  su|M‘rintendent  of  Roman  Catholic 
schools  and  joint  secretary  of  the  t>oard  of  educa- 
tion, and  is  a member  of  the  council  of  the  ITniver* 
sity  of  Manitoba.  He  was  elected  by  acclamation 
for  St.  Boniface  to  the  provincial  legislature  in 
1878.  re-elected  in  1879,  and  was  appointed 
provincial  secretary  in  1881.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1882,  and  again  in  1886,  and  was  apj>ointed  minister 
of  agriculture,  statistics,  and  health,  6 Sept..  1883. 
which  portfolio  he  resigned  in  August,  1886.  and 
| U*eame  provincial  treasurer.  He  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  arts  and  manufactures  for 
the  province  of  (Quebec,  was  for  a time  special 
correspondent  of  ••  La  Minerve,”  of  Montreal. and 
is  now  chief  editor  of  **  I*?  Manitoba." 

LARNED.  Augusta,  author,  b.  in  Rutland.  Jef- 
ferson co.,  N.  Y.,  10  April,  1835.  She  was  edu- 
cated at  Watertown  and  Potsdam  seminaries  and 
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the  Spingler  institute.  New  York,  and  settled  in 
that  city  as  a newspaper  correspondent  ami  a con- 
tributor of  sketches,  stories,  and  poems  to  periodi- 
cals. In  1870  she  edited  “The  Revolution,”  a 
womanVrights  newspaper.  She  is  the  author  of 
six  volumes  of  **  Home  Stories  ” (New  York,  1872-’8) 
that  were  originally  published  in  magazines  and 
newspapers;  “Talks  with  Girls”  (1878);  “Old 
Tales  Retold  from  Grecian  Mythology”  (1875); 
“The  Norse  Grandmother,  Tales  from  the  Eddas ” 
(1880);  and  “Village  Photographs  ” (1887). 

LARNED,  or  LEARNED,  Ebenezer,  soldier, 
b.  in  Oxford,  Mass.,  18  April,  1738 : d.  there.  1 April, 
1801.  lie  was  a son  of  Col.  Ebenezer,  the  largest 
landholder  of  Oxford.  The  son  was  a captain  of 
rangers  during  the  old  French  war.  and  marched 
with  his  company  from  Fort  Edward  to  the  relief 
of  Fort  William  Henry.  Ho  was  a delegate  to  the 
Provincial  congress  at  Concord  in  1774.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  war  he  marched  to 
Cambridge  at  the  head  of  a regiment  of  eight 
months’  militia,  arriving  after  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington. He  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  and  served 
during  the  siege  of  Boston,  unbarring  the  gates 
with  his  own  hands  at  the  evacuation.  At  I>or- 
chester  he  received  an  injury  and  was  disabled. 
After  retiring  from  the  field  for  nearly  a year,  he 
was  appointed  a brigadier-general  by  the  Conti- 
nental congress  in  April,  1777.  and  commanded  a 
brigade  at  Saratoga.  At  Stillwater  he  was  the 
first  man  to  enter  the  breach.  Soon  afterward  his 
health  failed  and  he  left  the  army.  In  1771)  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Constitutional  convention. 

LARNED,  Edwin  dimming,  lawyer,  b.  in 
Providence,  R.  I..  14  July.  1820;  d.  in  I^ake  Forest, 
111,  18  Sept.,  1884.  His  futber  was  a merchant  of 
Providence,  and  his  grandfather.  William  Lamed, 
served  in  the  w'ar  of  the  Revolution.  Edwin  was 
graduated  at  Brown  in  1840.  After  graduation 
ne  was  professor  of  mathematics  for  one  year  in 
Kemper  college,  Win.  He  then  studied  law  with 
Albert  C.  Greene,  marrying  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  his  preceptor,  and  in  1847  removing  to 
Chicago.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  anti-slavery  man, 
and  gained  his  first  celebrity  by  a speech  in  1851, 
in  answer*  to  one  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  on  the 
fugitive-slave  law.  It  was  published  in  pamphlet  - 
form,  and  was  called  by  Nlr.  Douglas  the  best 
that  had  lieen  made  on  that  side  of  the  question. 
In  Chicago  he  was  identified  with  man  v works  of 
public  interest  lb-  was  a warm  friend  <>f  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  in  1HOO  made  speeches  in  his  sujmort. 
Afterward  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Union 
defence  committee,  and  by  his  writings  and 
spceclies  did  much  to  promote  its  objects.  Mr. 
Lincoln  apjxtinted  Mr.  Lamed  U.  S.  district  attor- 
ney for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois  in  1881, 
but  he  lost  his  health  anti  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Kur< f<»r  rest  After  the  war  he  continued  his 
tier  as  a lawyer  fora  time,  and  then  went  to 
bridge.  Mass.,  to  live  while  his  son  was  in  Har- 
Iimnediatcjy  after  the  Chicago  fire  in  1871 
and  devoted  himself  to  the 
1 ll'd  society.  In  18?J-’8  he 
1 *'s,;ly.  He  wrote 
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as  a captain  in  the  3d  Massachusetts  regiment. 
He  settled  as  a merchant  in  Pittsfield  in  1784,  was 
a representative  in  the  general  court  in  1791,  and 
served  as  countv  treasurer  and  sheriff  for  many 
years.  He  was  elected  to  congress  in  the  place  of  a 
member  who  hail  resigned  in  November,  1804,  and 
served  till  the  following  March.  In  1812  ho  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  9th  U.  S.  infantry,  and  saw 
service  at.  Plattsburgh  and  on  the  Mohawk. — His 
son.  Sylvester,  clergyman,  b.  in  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
23  Aug.,  1798;  d.  in  New  Orleans,  I^h.,  31  Aug., 
1820,  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  in  1813,  and 
studied  theology  at  Andover  and  at  Princeton, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1816.  He  was  or- 
dained in  New  York  city  in  July,  1817,  and 
preached  in  various  churches,  attracting  large  au- 
diences by  an  extraordinary  gift  of  pathetic  ora- 
tory. Though  invited  to  the  pastorship  of  large 
churches  in  Baltimore,  Alexandria,  and  Boston,  he 
decided  to  go  to  the  south  us  an  evangelist  with 
his  friend.  Rev.  Elias  Cornelius.  Arriving  in 
New  Orleans  in  January,  1818,  he  organized  the 
first  Presbyterian  church  in  that  city.  The  build- 
ing was  completed  on  4 July,  1819.  Remaining 
in  New  Orleans  during  the  summer  of  1820,  he 
ministered  to  his  parishioners  during  an  epidemic 
of  yellow  fever  until  he  was  seized  with  the  dis- 
ease. His  “Life  and  Sermons”  were  published 
by  Rev.  Ralph  R.  Gurley  (New  York,  18441 — 
Simon’s  nephew,  Benjamin  Franklin,  soldier, 
b.  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  8 Sept.,  1794;  d.  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  6 Sept.,  1882,  entered  the  U.  S.  army 
as  ensign  on  21  Oct,,  1813,  was  promoted  to  a first 
lieutenancy  in  the  summer  of  1814,  and  took  part 
in  the  defence  of  Fort.  Erie,  receiving  the  brevet 
rank  of  captain  for  gallant  conduct.  In  January. 
1815,  he  was  ap|K>iuted  regimental  paymaster,  and 
on  the  reduct  ion  of  the  army  retained  as  paymaster 
of  the  5th  infantry,  with  rank  and  |iay  of  major. 
In  1847.  when  two  deputy  paymaster-generalships 
were  created.  Maj.  Lurued  was  ap[M>intcd  to  one 
of  them  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
on  the  death  of  Gen.  Nathan  Towson.  in  1854,  he 
succeeded  to  the  paymaster-generalship  bv  right  of 
seniority,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  At  tne  I icgi li- 
ning of  the  civil  war  he  thoroughly  reorganized  his 
department;  but  his  health,  which  was  already  im- 
paired, gave  way  under  the  strain. 

LARNED.  Will  lain  Augustus,  educator,  b.  in 
Thompson,  Conn.,  23  June,  1806;  d.  in  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn.,  3 Feb.,  1862.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1826,  taught  for  two  years  in  Salisbury, 
N.  was  a tutor  at  Yale  for  the  next  three  years, 
and  then  pursued  the  theological  course.  lie  was 
settled  in  a pastoral  charge  at  Millhury,  Mass.,  in 
May,  1834.  but  resigned  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  on 
account  of  failing  health,  and  associated  himself 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  S.  S.  Reman  in  a 
theological  school  that  was  established  in  Troy, 
N.  Y„  teaching  Hebrew  and  Greek  until  the  insti- 
tution was  discontinued  in  1839.  In  that  year  he 
succeeded  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich  in  the  professor- 
ship of  rhetoric  and  English  literature  at  Yale, 
which  post  he  held  till  his  death.  He  was  a con- 
stant contributor  to  the  “ New  Englander.”  and  in 
1854  and  1855  acted  as  its  editor.  In  the  later 
years  of  his  lif**  he  prepared  and  printed,  but  did 
not  publish,  a valuable  edition  of  the  “Oration  of 
Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,"  with  philological  and 
rhetorical  notes. — Hi**  sister,  Ellen  Douglas,  b.  in 
Thompson,  Conn.,  13  July,  1825,  has  assisted  in 
compiling  several  genealogies,  family  histories,  and 
historical  sketches,  is  the  author  of  a " History  of 
Windham  County,  Conn.”  (Worcester,  1874;  new 
»*d„  1880),  and  of  a “ History  of  the  Town  of  Wood- 
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stock.  Conn.”  (1887). — Tlis  half-brother,  Joseph 
(■ay  Eaton,  lawyer,  b.  in  Thompson.  Conn..  29 
April,  1819;  d.  in  New  York  city.  8 June,  1870, 
was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1889,  taught  in  Savannah. 
Qa.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C.,  for  a year  and  a half, 
studied  law,  taught  in  Waterloo,  X.  Y\,  and  in 
1842  became  a tutor  at  Yale.  In  1847  he  resigned 
the  tutorship,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began 
practice  in  New  Haven.  In  1852  ho  removed  to 
New  York  city.  Ho  was  especially  familiar  with 
the  law  of  patents,  and  became  interested  in  the 
development  of  certain  inventions.  In  1855  he  en- 
gaged m the  manufacture  of  steam  fire-engines  of 
a design  that  was  invented  mainly  by  himself,  ami 
was  the  first  used  in  New  York  city.  In  introduc- 
ing them  he  overcame  strong  opposition.  In  1808 
he  was  ap[x»inted  by  the  U.  S.  government  assist- 
ant inspector  of  iron-clads.  and  until  the  end  of 
the  war  su|>ervised  the  work  in  the  Brooklyn  navy- 
yard.  He  subsequently  resumed  legal  practice, 
lie  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Free-soil  party 
in  Connecticut,  and  in  1845  contributed  to  the 
“ New  Englander”  a series  of  articles  on  “ Massa- 
chusetts vs.  South  Carolina.”  During  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  interested  himself  in  genealogi- 
cal subjects,  and  compiled  records  of  his  ances- 
tors which  formed  the  liasis  of  “ The  Learned  Fam- 
ily,” bv  William  L.  Learned  (Albany,  1882). 

LAftOCHE,  Antoine  de,  French  navigator. 
He  lived  in  the  17th  century,  and  entered  the  Eng- 
lish naval  service.  All  that  is  known  about  his 
voyages  and  discoveries  is  contained  in  the  work  of 
Seixasy  Ixmera,  entitled  “ Descripcion  geographica 
de  la  region  Magellan ica.”  a section  of  which  treats 
of  the  discovery  that  wits  made  by  De  Laroche  of  a 
new  passage  from  the  North  sea  into  the  South  sea. 
Laroche  is  said  to  have  returned  from  the  island  of 
Chiloe  in  May,  1975,  doubled  Cape  Horn,  and  tried 
to  enter  the  south  Atlantic  by  way  of  the  Strait  of 
Ijemairc,  for  at  that  time  it  wits  not  known  that 
there  was  an  open  sea  cast  of  Staten  island.  The 
western  winds  wore  so  violent,  ami  the  currents  so 
rapid,  that  he  was  carried  eastward  without  being 
able  to  approach  the  lands  that  lie  along  the  Strait 
of  Magellan.  The  month  of  May  was  already  ad- 
vanced, and  winter  was  beginning.  He  de- 
spaired of  safety,  and  his  anxiety  increased  when 
he  saw  an  unknown  land  before  him  in  the  east. 
After  many  efforts  he  succeeded  in  reaching  a bay, 
where  he  anchored  near  a cape  sloping  southward, 
and  where  the  sea  was  deep.  He  distinguished 
mountains  near  the  coast  covered  with  snow,  and 
was  exposed  to  very  stormy  winds.  At  the  end  of 
fourteen  days  the  weather  cleared,  and  he  found 
that  he  was  anchored  at  one  of  the  extremities  of 
this  land,  and  discovered  to  the  south  and  southeast 
other  mountains  covered  with  snow.  A gale  from 
the  south  now  forced  him  northward  for  three  davs 
as  far  as  the  forty-sixth  degree  of  south  latitude. 
The  storm  calmed,  and  at  aliout  the  forty-fifth  de- 
gree he  reached  a country  without  inhabitants  and 
which  be  represented  as  very  pleasant.  Hen*  ho 
spent  six  davs.  and  procured  water,  wood,  and  fish. 
He  then  sailed  for  the  Bay  of  All  Saints  in  Brazil. 
Some  writers  have  thought  that  Laroche's  island 
was  the  land  that  was  seen  by  Duclos-Ouyot  d 
June,  1750,  which  he  named  St.  Pierre  and  w! 
(Viok  named  South  Georgia  in  1772. 

LA  RO(’HE.  K£n6.  physician,  b.  in  the  is] 
of  Santo  Domingo  in  1755:  d. Jflfehiladtdphia,  1 
r,  J um*.  1*19.  lie  received  a^fl 
Kr mrr,  was  graduat'd  in  iih^L  Snivel 
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tion  in  that  island.  He  obtained  a practice  among 
the  French  families  in  Philadelphia  where  he 
gained  a reputation  among  native  Americans  I it 
his  successful  treatment  of  yellow  fever  during  the 
epidemic  of  1794  and  succeeding  years.— HU  son. 
Iu*n£.  physician,  b.  in  Philadelphia  Pa.  in  1795;  d. 
there  in  December,  1872,  was  the  author  of  a trea- 
tise on  “Pneumonia:  its  supposed  Connection, 
Pathological  and  Etiological,  with  Autumnal  Fe- 
vers” (Philadelphia,  1854);  and  of  an  exhaustive 
work  on  “ Yellow  Fever,  considered  in  its  Histori- 
cal, Pathological,  Etiological,  and  Therapeutical 
Relations  ” (1855).  For  some  years  liefore  his  death 
he  was  engaged  in  preparing  a history  of  medicine. 

LA  ROSE,  John  Jacob,  clergyman.  U in  L*. 
high  county.  Pa.,  in  February.  1755;  d.  near  Mi- 
atnisburgh,  Ohio.  17  Nov..  1844.  He  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  army  in  1770.  after  which  he  taught 
in  North  Carolina,  studied  theology  privately,  wt* 
licensed  in  1795,  and  preached  in  Guilford  county. 
N.  till  1804,  when  he  removed  to  Ohio.  In  1805 
he  organized  the  German  Reformed  church  of  8l 
John's,  and  in  1809  that  of  Germantown.  He  left 
manuscripts  in  Gorman  of  t heological  treatises  and 
tnanv  poems  that  were  never  published. 

LA  HR  A BEE,  Charles  Hathaway,  jurist  b. 
in  Rome,  X.  Y„  9 Nov.,  1820;  d.  in  Tehaehani 
Pass,  ChI..  20  Jan.,  18*8.  He  was  taken  to  Ohio 
when  a child,  educated  at  Granville  college  (now 
Denison  university),  read  law,  then  engaged  in  civil 
engineering,  niding  in  the  construction  of  the  Lit- 
tle Miami  railroad,  the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  in 
Ohio,  removed  to  Pontotoc,  Miss.,  was  there  ad- 
mitted to  the  liar,  and  was  on  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  legislature.  Removing  to  Chicago. 
III.,  in  1844,  he  edited  the  “ Democratic  Advocate." 
was  city  attorney  in  184(1,  and  in  1847  founded 
Horicon.  Wis.,  when*  he  erected  mills  for  utilizing 
the  water-power  at  that  place.  He  was  a delegate 
to  the  State  constitutional  convention  in  1847.  in 
which  body  he  effectively  ml  vocal  ed  the  homestead 
exemption  clause,  and  judge  of  the  Wisconsin  su- 
preme court,  from  1848  till  1858,  when  he  resigned, 
anil  was  elected  to  congress  as  a I )cinoeraf.  serving 
from  5 Dec*.,  1859,  till  8 March.  1801.  His  prompt 
and  energetic  support  of  the  National  government 
did  much  to  promote  the  enrolment  of  volunteers 
among  the  Democrats  of  Wisconsin.  In  April 
1801,  he  raised  a company  in  the  1st  Wwou>ia 
regiment,  was  commissioned  lieutenant,  and  in  the 
ing  month  appointed  major  ol 
consin  infantry.  He  served  through  the  peninsular 
campaign,  and  was  in  Gen.  Winfield  S.  Hancock’* 
brigade  at  I**winsville,  Ix*e’s  Mills,  and  William*- 
burg,  where  he  took  jairt  in  a brilliant  bayonet 
charge.  He  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  24th 
Wisconsin  in  August,  1802,  fought  with  credit  in 
Gen.  Philip  Sheridan’s  division  at  Perryville,  and 
served  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  that  of 
the  ('iiml>crland  till  27  Aug..  1865,  when  he  re- 
signed on  account  of  failing  health  and  entered 
the  invalid  corps.  He  removed  to  California  in  the 
spring  of  1804.  practised  law  at  Salem,  Oregon. and 
Seattle,  Washington  territory,  and  finally  settled 
-d  San  Bernardino.  Cal. 

\\  It  K A BEE,  William  Clark,  educator, h in 
V Elizabeth.  Me.,  28  Dec..  1802:  d.  in  (ireeo- 
Ind..  4 May,  1859.  lie  was  graduated  ax 
n in  1828.  taught  in  Alfred,  Me.,  for  I**' 
< appointed  in  1880  a tutor  in  the  newly 
I Wesleyan  univer'  ‘ the  folk'** 
was  elected  j ccnUt- 
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chosen  principal  of  the  Maine  Wesleyan  seminary, 
Kent's  Hill,  Me.  In  1837  he  served  as  an  assist- 
ant to  Dr.  Charles  I.  Jackson  on  the  first  geological 
survey  of  Maine.  About  1840  he  was  elected 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  science  in 
Indiana  Asburv  university  (now  Depauw  univer- 
sity). lie  remained  in  this  post  and  as  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  alone  till  1852.  and  on  nis  re- 
tirement from  it  became  emeritus  professor  of 
oriental  languages  ami  literature.  During  one 
rear  he  served  as  acting  president,  and  made  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  course  of  study.  In  1852 
he  was  elected  to  be  the  first  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  Indiana,  and  reorganized  the 
school  system  of  the  state.  He  retired  from  the 
office  at  the  end  of  1854,  ami  after  an  interval  of  a 
single  term  was  elected  to  a second  term  in  1856. 
Prof.  Ijarrubee  was  one  of  the  pioneer  high-school 
teachers  in  the  Methodist  Episco|>al  church.  The 
denomination  had  very  few  schools  when  he  began 
his  career,  and  educated  men  among  its  ministers 
were  the  exception.  Nearly  all  of  the  colleges  and 
seminaries  that  the  church  now  possesses  wen* 
established  after  he  was  born,  and  tno  earlier  ones 
were  controlled,  during  a whole  generation,  by 
persons  that  hod  been  under  his  instruction.  He 
was  a contributor  to  the  “ I Julies'  Repository”  of 
Cincinnati,  and  served  as  its  editor  in  1852.  He 
was  the  author  of  “Scientific  Evidences  of  Natu- 
ral and  Revealed  Religion"  (Cincinnati.  1850); 
“Wesley  and  His  Co- Laborers " (2  vols.,  1851); 
“Asburv  and  His  Co-Laborers"  (2  vols.,  1858); 
and  **  Rosnbower."  a collection  of  essays  and  mis- 
cellanies, mostly  mode  up  from  his  contributions 
to  the  *•  Indies'  Repository  " (1854). 

LARREMORE.  Richard  Ludlow,  jurist,  b.  in 
Astoria,  N.  Y.,  6 Sept,,  1830.  He  was  graduated  at 
Rutgers  in  1850,  and  read  law  in  the  office  of  RoIh 
inson,  Betts,  ami  Robinson.  He  was  for  several 
vears  a member  of  the  board  of  education  in  New 
York,  and  was  made  its  president  in  18(18.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Constitutional  convention  of  1867, 
and  in  1870  was  elected  a justice  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  of  New  York  for  fifteen  years,  and 
re-elected  in  1885,  when  he  became  chief  justice. 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  I),  from  the  On 
sitv  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1870. 


LARTIGl’E,  James.  Canadian  R.  C.  bishop.  l>. 
in  Montreal,  Canada,  20  June,  1777;  d.  there,  19 
April,  1840.  After  studving  and  practising  law 
for  a few  years,  he  entered  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sul- 
pice,  Montreal,  ami  when  his  theological  studies 
were  finished  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Denau t,  who 
appointed  him  his  secretary.  Although  a simple 
pnest.  he  hod  much  to  do  with  the  government  of 
the  Canadian  church  while  holding  this  office.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Bishop  Helmut  he  retired  among 
the  community  of  St.  Sulpiee  in  1807  ami  was  aj>- 
pointed  director  of  the  seminary.  During  the  in- 
vasion of  Canada  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States, 
by  request  of  the  governor-general.  Sir  George 
rrevost,  ho  restored  order  among  the  Canadian 
militia,  who  were  threatening  to  dislMtud.  In  1819 
secret  agents  were  employed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment to  discover  some  means  of  wresting  from  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Sulpiee  its  large  possessions.  Lar- 
tigue, from  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  his  loyal- 
tv  as  a British  subject,  was  judged  by  the  SUFI- 
S' |H*<  uliarlr  fitted  to  argue  the  question  with 
English  ministry.  On  nk^snyc#  across  the 
he  interested  ArehbH1  *«*is,  who  was 
Rome,  in  the  afT'  leir  united 

English  govor  10  further 

n London, 
and  suf- 


fragan bishop  of  the  district  of  Montreal,  auxiliary 
to  Quebec,  lie  immediately  sailed  for  Canada,  and 
arrived  in  Montreal,  20  July,  but  his  consecration 
was  delayed  till  1 Jan.,  1821.  Quarrels  arose*  be- 
tween him  and  Sulpitians.  The  new  bishop  in- 
sisted on  residing  among  them,  and.  as  his  presence 
would  interfere  with  the  authority  of  their  supe- 
rior, they  objected,  and  during  his  absence  on  a 
pastoral  visitation  they  removed  his  furniture. 
They  now  offered  to  build  him  an  episcopal  resi- 
dence ; but  he  declined,  ami  the  result  was  a war  of 
pamphlets  that  continued  till  183(1.  The  citizens 
of  Montreal  afterward  supplied  him  with  the  funds 
necessary  to  erect  a residence,  and  the  cathedral  of 
St.  James,  which  was  finished  in  1825.  Bishop 
Lartigue  had  also  some  difficulties  with  his  clergy, 
who  ut  first  refused  to  recognize  his  authority. 
These  disputes  were  finally  settled  by  the  erection 
of  Montreal  into  a titular  bishopric,  13  May,  1830. 
In  the  insurrection  of  1837  he  excited  Hie  anger  of 
the  French  Canadians  by  excommunicating  all 
who  should  be  taken  witn  arms  in  their  hands. 
The  exasperation  of  his  flock  found  vent  in  n riot, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Montreal,  but  when 
the  insurrection  was  siitidiied  he  returnee!.  Al- 
though he  seeineel  to  care  nothing  for  the  insults 
that  wen*  offered  to  him,  his  spirit  was  broken, 
and  his  health  dee-lined  rapidlv  after  his  return. 

I.A  KALLK,  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  tie,  French 
explorer,  b.  in  Itouen,  22  Nov.,  1043 ; d.  in  Texas, 
20  March.  1087.  He  was  of  an  honorable  burgher 
family,  in  early  life  became  connocte*<l  with  the 
Jesuits,  and  seems  to  have  taught  in  their  schools ; 
hut  he  soem  left 
them,  ami  in  1000 
went  to  Canada  to 
seek  his  fortune. 

The  priests  of  the 
Seminary  of  St.Sul- 
pice,  feudal  owners 
of  the  island  of 
Montreal,  granted 
him  a tract  of  land 
at  an  exposed  and 
dangerous  place,  to 
which,  in  mockery 
of  his  schemes,  was 
afterward  given 
the  nickname  of 
Iah  Chine.  These 
schemes  involved 
no  less  than  the 
discovery  of  a way 
to  China  across  the 
American  continent.  In  1009  La  Salle  sold  his  new 
estates,  and  set  out  on  his  tour  of  western  explora- 
tion in  company  with  two  Sulpitian  priests,  who 
were  bound  for  the  upper  lakes.  He  soon  left  them, 
and  with  a few  followers  made  his  way  southward 
and  westward,  discovered  the  Ohio,  and  descended 
it  as  far  at  least  ns  the  rapids  at  Louisville.  A 
year  or  two  later  he  made  another  journey,  as- 
cended Lake  Michigan,  and  crossed  thence  to  the 
Illinois.  It  is  maintained  by  some  that  he  de- 
scended this  river  to  the  Mississippi,  thus  antici- 
pating the  discovery  of  Marquette  and  Jolliet;  but 
the  weight  of  evidence  inclines  to  the  belief  that 
he  visited  only  the  upper  part  of  the  Illinois.  In 
1073,  on  the  recommendation  of  Count  Frontenac, 
governor  of  Canada,  La  Salle  obtained  a patent  of 
nobility  and  a grant  of  Fort  Frontenac,  with  adja- 
cent lands.  This  post  hud  just  been  established  at 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Kingston,  on  Lake 
Ontario.  It  was  well  situated  for  the  fur-trade, 
uud  La  Salle  was  now  in  a fair  way  of  enriching 
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himself,  hail  riches  been  his  chief  object.  He  re- 
garded them,  however,  as  but  the  instruments  of 
his  favorite  designs.  Going  to  France  in  1677,  lie 
laid  his  plans  before  the  minister,  Colbert,  and  di- 
lated on  the  vast  extent  of  the  great  west,  its 
boundless  resources,  and  the  advantages  of  colo- 
nizing it  and  opening  trade  with  its  numerous  In- 
dian tribes.  To  this  end  he  asked  permission  to 
build  forts  in  the  western  valleys,  with  seignorial 
rights  over  all  lands  that  he  might  discover  and 
colonize  within  twenty  years.  He  received  in  re- 
turn royal  letters-patent.  which,  while  they  did  not 
grant  all  ho  oskea,  gave  him  ample  powers  of  ex- 
ploring and  occupying  the  west,  provided  always 
that  it  should  cost  the  king  nothing.  He  looked 
to  the  fur-trade  to  support  the  enterprise,  and  ap- 
pealed to  relatives  ana  friends  to  become  his  part- 
ners. Having  thus  raised  the  needful  money,  he 
returned  to  Canada,  accompanied  by  the  Chevalier 
do  Tonti  and  a friar  named  Louis  Hennepin. 

The  new  enterprise  aroused  jealousy  and  oppo- 
sition among  the  Canadian  merchants;  but  men  at 
length  were  hired  ami  stores  collected,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1078,  la  Salle  and  his  company  set  out 
from  Fort  Frontenac.  He  had  laid  aside  his 
scheme  of  finding  a wav  to  China,  and,  convinced 
that  the  Mississippi  flowed  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
had  substituted  a vast  plan  which  should  plant 
France  on  its  shores,  and  open  to  her  the  whole 
interior  of  the  continent.  The  party  nroet*eded  to 
Niagara,  and  spent  the  winter  in  bunding,  aliovc 
the  cataract,  a small  vessel,  which  La  Salle  named 
the  **  Griffin.”  In  the  following  summer  he  as- 
cended the  lakes  to  Mackinaw,  whence  hei-<>ntinued 
his  voyage  in  canoes,  sending  back  the  **  Griffin  ” 
with  a’  haul  of  furs  to  appease  his  clamorin'-  credi- 
tors. After  a stormy  autumnal  voyage  up  lake 
Michigan,  he  ascended  the  river  St.  Joseph,  crossed 
to  the  waters  of  the  Illinois,  and  descended  that 
river  to  a spot  below  Peoria,  where  he  built  a fort 
that  he  named  Fort  Creveeuuir.  He  gav.- it  this 
name  by  reason  of  the  misfortunes  that  had  already 
begun  to  overwhelm  him.  He  learned  that  his 
creditors  had  seized  his  property  in  Canada,  and 
that  his  vessel,  the  “ Griffin,’  which  had  on  Istard 
materials  that  were  indispensable  to  his  undertak- 
ing, had  been  wrecked,  probably  through  treachery. 
In  this  extremity  he  resolved  to  leave  the  partv  in 
command  of  Henry  do  Tonti,  and  return  on  foot 
to  Canada  for  the  necessary  supplies.  After  a win- 
ter journey  of  more  than  a thousand  miles  he 
reached  Fort  Frontenac,  provided  the  needed  suc- 
cor, and  was  alaiut  to  return  when  he  learned  that 
the  men  that  lie  had  left  with  Tonti  had  mutinied, 
plundered  his  camp,  and  were  advancing  on  lake 
Ontario,  intending  to  kill  him.  He  met  them  with 
a few  followers  on  the  lake,  effectually  chastised 
them,  and  compelled  them  to  submit.  Then  he  set 
out  again  for  the  Illinois,  hoping  to  rejoin  Tonti, 
who  had  remained  there  with  a few  faithful  men. 
On  arriving,  he  found  a scene  of  havoc.  A war 
party  of  five  hundred  Iroquois  hud  invaded  the 
Illinois  country,  driven  off  the  friendly  tribes,  and 
spread  universal  desolation.  The  greai  town  of 
the  Illinois  Indians,  near  the  present  village  of 
Utica,  was  burned  to  ashes;  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
in  the  neighboring  graveyard  were  dug  up,  the 
Immics  scattered,  and  the  skulls  stuck  in  derision 
on  sticks  that  were  planted  in  the  ground.  La 
Salle  looked  in  vain  for  traces  of  his  brave  and 
faithful  lieutenant,  Tonti.  He  descended  the  Illi- 
nois to  its  mouth,  and  the  mystery  wa-  'till  un- 
solved. though  lie  found  everywhere  hideous  signs 
of  the  triumph  of  the  savage  conquerors.  The  en- 
terprise was  ruined,  and  all  must  be  begun  anew. 


With  unabated  resolution  he  prepared  for  another 
effort,  and.  after  spending  the  winter  in  negotia- 
tion with  the  Miamis  and  other  western  tribes,  he 
set  out  for  Canada  in  the  spring  of  1681  to  collect 
his  scattered  resources.  On  reaching  Mackinaw  he 
was  cheered  by  finding  Tonti,  who.  after  heroic  l>ut 
vain  efforts  to  stay  the  carnage  in  the  vallev  of  the 
Illinois,  hod  made*  his  escape  with  his  few  followers. 
They  went  together  to  Fort  Frontenac.  Through 
the  influence  of  the  governor  and  the  support  of  a 
rich  relative,  la  Salle  found  means  to  apjicase  his 
creditors,  and  even  to  gain  fresh  advances.  Th»-n. 
accompanied  by  Tonti,  thirty  Frenchmen,  and  a 
band  of  faithful  Indians,  he  moved  up  the  lakes 
with  a flotilla  of  canoes,  crossed  by  tue  Chicago 
portage  to  the  waters  of  the  Illinois,  descended 
that  stream  to  its  mouth,  and  on  6 Feb..  1682.  em- 
barked on  the  Mississippi.  After  running  the 
gauntlet  of  its  various  tribes,  he  reached  its  uiouth 
on  9 April,  planted  a column  bearing  the  arras  of 
France,  and  in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV.  took  pos- 
session of  the  whole  valley  of  the  gnat  river,  fivm 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky  mountains. 

The  first  step  of  his  enterprise  was  at  last  ac- 
complished. The  next  was  to  plant  a fortified  «ct- 
t lenient  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  that  should  secure 
for  France  the  vast  regions  between  it  and  Cana- 
da.  A bitter  and  \indictive  i waited 

him,  not  only  from  the  jealous  Canadian  fur-lrad- 
ers,  but  from  the  new  governor,  La  Barn*,  who  had 
lately  supplanted  Frontenac.  La  Salle  returned 
to  France,  and  laid  his  plans  before  the  court. 
They  were  approved,  and,  in  spite  of  la  Bane's 
hostile  representations,  a squadron  was  placed  at 
his  disposal,  under  eoinmund  of  an  officer  named 
Reaujeu.  In  1684  he  sailed  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co. fell  into  a misunderstanding  with  Hcaujeu, 
failed  t<»  find  the  Mirtimtppi.  tod  landed  with  Mb 
colonists  at  Matagorda  bay.  which  he  mistook  for 
a western  mouth  of  the  river  of  which  he  was  in 
starch.  One  of  the  vessels,  laden  with  indispensa- 
ble stores,  was  wrecked— it  is  said  through  treach- 
ery— at  the  entrance  of  the  hay.  Reaujeu  and  h» 
squadron  sailed  for  France,  and  la  Salle,  with  hi# 
colonists,  was  left  alone.  The  sick,  difcoonkta 
famished,  and  mutinous  com|wny  fortified  them- 
selves as  they  could  by  the  hanks  of  the  little  river 
lavaca,  and  La  Salle,  becoming  aware  of  the  fatal 
error  of  his  position,  made  repeated  journeys  to 
discover  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Nearly  two 
years  passed,  and  the  situation  grew  from  bn  to 
worse.  La  Sullc  made  a last  and  desperate  attempt 
to  reach  the  Mississippi,  resolved  to  asoeod  it  and 
bring  back  relief  from  < anada  to  the  perishing  colo- 
nists. In  March,  1687,  he  reached  a branch  of  the 
river  Trinity,  and  here  several  of  his  follower*, 
who  bore  a grudge  against  their  leader,  conspired 
to  kill  him,  ambushed  themselves  •*»  the  high  grw*. 
and  shot  him  through  the  brain.  Ia  Salle  wa* <4 
a shy,  proud,  and  reserved  nature,  beloved  by  a few 
int  i mates,  and  greatly  liked  n<  ted  hyth* 
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mother,  an  Indian  woman.  He  directed  his  at- 
tention principally  to  agriculture,  and  left  several 
works  which  are  the  only  ones  in  existence  on  the 
agriculture  of  the  early  stages  of  the  conquest. 
They  are  *'  Arte  para  criar  gusanos  de  seda  en  la 
Nueva  Espafla " (Granada.  1581 : reprinted  in 
revised  form  as  an  appendix  to  Herrera’s  “ Agri- 
cultural Madrid,  1690);  “ La  agriculture  de  los 
Indies  y sus  instruments  agncolos”  (Madrid, 
1596);  and  in  manuscript  “ Defensa  de  la  Con- 
quista  y los  conquistadnres  de  la  Nueva  Espafla  y 
como  ha  de  haberse  con  los  naturales”  and  “Tra- 
tado  de  la  guerre  con  los  Chichitnecos.” 

LAS  HERAS,  Juan  Gregorio  de  (las-air -as). 
South  Aniericun  soldier,  b.  in  Buen«>s  Ayres,  11 
July,  1780 ; cL  in  Santiugo,  Chili,  in  February,  1866. 
He  engaged  in  business  till  the  ago  of  twenty-six. 
when  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  taking  part  in  the 
struggles  of  1800-'7  against  the  English.  In  1808 
he  became  sergeant  of  hussars,  and,  when  inde- 
pendence was  declared  in  1810,  he  acted  with  the 
patriots,  was  aptK>inted  captain  of  militia  in  Cor- 
dova, and  in  1812  became  commander  of  the  gar- 
rison of  that  city.  In  1813  he  offered  to  accom- 
pany the  auxiliary  Argentine  division,  of  which  he 
became  second  in  command.  After  the  battle  of 
Cuchacucha  he  attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  and 
after  the  defeat  of  R&ncaguu,  2 Oct,,  1814,  he  re- 
tired in  good  order  and  twice  repulsed  the  enemy. 
Afterward  he  was  employed  in  Mendoza  in  the  or- 

Gnization  of  the  Army  of  the  Andes.  In  1817, 
iding  one  column  by  the  pass  of  Cspallata,  he 
commanded  in  the  liuttles  of  PotreriUos,  Guar- 
dia,  and  Villa  de  los  Andes.  Together  with  the 
forces  of  Gen.  San  Martin  he  took  purt  in  the  bat- 
tle  of  Chacabueo,  12  Feb..  1817,  and  immediately 
afterward  was  sent  to  the  south,  gained  the  victo- 
ries of  Curapalihuc,  Vegas  de  Talcahuano,  and  Ga- 
vilan,  and  was  present  at  both  of  the  sieges  of  Tal- 
cahuano  under  the  orders  of  Gen.  O'Higgins.  In 
1820  he  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  liberating  army  of 
Peru,  and  in  the  same  year  was  promoted  brigadier 
bv  the  Argentine  government,  and  general  of  di- 
vision by  the  Chilian  government.  In  Peru  he  had 
the  command  of  the  siege  of  the  castles  of  Callao 
and  received  the  title  of  grand  marshal.  After  re- 
tiring from  Peru  he  went  to  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic,  where  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres  in  May,  1824.  During  nis  gov- 
ernment the  congress  of  the  united  provinces  met 
on  16  Dec.,  1824.  and  on  the  restoration  of  the 
confederation  and  the  election  of  Rivadavia  to  the 
executive.  Las  Meres  delivered  the  government  to 
li i 7 Man  h,  l*',’-**.  and  in  1826  returned  t<>  Chili. 
He  was  deprived  of  his  rank  on  account  of  the  civil 
disturbances  of  18310,  but  it  was  restored  by  con- 
gress in  1842  and  by  the  Argentine  congress  in 
1855.  From  1862  till  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
immeetor-geneml  of  the  army. 

LASO  DE  LA  VEGA,  Jo#6  Silvester  (lnh-so- 
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going  to  the  province  of  Aconcagua,  which  had 
declared  in  favor  of  Spain,  he  pacified  it.  After 
the  defeat  of  K&ncagua  he  was  obliged  to  emigrate 
to  the  Argentine  Republic,  where  he  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  divided  his  scanty  resources  with 
his  compan ions.  In  the  republic  of  Uruguay  he 
was  secretary  of  Gen.  Artigas,  in  which  jiost  he 
greatly  aided  the  expedition  of  San  Martin  to 
Chili.  After  the  battle  of  Chacabueo  he  returned 
to  Chili  in  1818,  and  in  that  year  was  intrusted 
with  the  portfolio  of  justice,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  most  influential  post  in  the  republic,  and 
which  he  occupied  till  1824.  In  1820  he  was  sent 
as  envoy  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  where  he 
worked  for  the  independence  of  Peru.  He  was  a 
member  of  congress  in  the  years  1824-’6.  and  in 
1827  was  appointed  a member  of  the  supreme 
court.  He  died  |>oor,  having  expended  his  fortune 
in  the  cause  of  his  country’s  independence. 

LASSERRE.  Charles  Louis,  Chevalier  de(las- 
sair ),  West  Indian  naval  officer,  b.  in  Le  Cap,  Santo 
Domingo,  in  1762;  d.  in  Angouleme  in  1826.  He 
entered  the  navy  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  served  at  Yorktown,  and  was 
wounded  in  an  engagement  with  the  British  fleet. 
He  served  afterward  in  Guiana  till  the  French 
revolution,  when  he  returned  to  France.  He  emi- 
grated in  1790,  and  lived  in  New  Orleans  from 
1800  till  1809,  eaniing  a living  as  a teacher  of 
mathematics.  At  the  restoration  he  whs  com- 
missioned rear-admiral,  and  became  president  of 
the  naval  college  at  An{'oiiU>me.  lie  published 
*•  Essais  historiques  et  critiques  sur  la  marine  Fran- 
Vaise  de  1661  & 1789,  prim-i|ialcment  diirant  sa 
lutteavec  la  murine  Anglaise  en  Amerique”  (Lon- 
don. 1813);  “Impressions  de  voyage,  journal  d’un 
ancien  Imijgre  dans  la  Louisiane”  (Paris,  1817); 
“Del’avenir  des  Etats-Unis”  (Augouleme,  1824); 
and  several  other  works. 

LASTARRIA,  Jos6  Victor! no  (las-tflr'-re-a), 
Chilian  author,  b.  in  Raneagua  in  1812.  From  his 
early  youth  he  applied  himself  to  teaching  and 
journalistic  labors,  and  at  the  same  time  composed 
political  works  and  text-books  for  the  colleges 
where  he  was  employed.  In  1838  he  was  appoint- 
ed teacher  of  civil  law  and  literature  in  the  Nation- 
al institute.  Associated  with  other  literary  men. 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  journals  “ El  Seinana- 
rio.”  “ El  Crepiisculo,”  “ El  Siglo,”  and  “ La  Re- 
vista de  Santiago,”  and  he  has  ulso  founded  several 
literary  societies.  From  1843  he  has  at  different 
times  been  elected  deputy  to  the  legislature  and 
senator  of  the  republic,  and  has  been  president  of 
both  chambers.  He  was  appointed  minister  to 
Peru  in  1863,  and  in  1864  to  La  Plata  and  Brazil, 
and  has  been  several  times  secretary  of  state.  In 
1873  Lastarria  founded  in  Santiago  the  Academy 
of  science  and  literature.  His  principal  works  are 
directed  to  the  teaching  of  public  law,  of  which 
science  he  has  been  one  of  the  founders  in  his 
country.  His  books  include  “ Elementos  de  dere- 
eho  publico  const  it  ucional  ” (Santiago),  *'  Invest  iga- 
ciones  sobre  la  influencia  social  de  la  oonquista,” 
“Juieio  historico  de  Diego  Portales,”  “Bosqueio 
historico  de  la  constitution  del  gobiemo  de  Chile 
durante  el  primer  periodo  de  la  revolution,”  “ Es- 
tudios  sobre  los  primeros  poetas  espafioles,"  “ II is- 
toria  constitucional  del  medio  siglo,”  •*  Iia  Ameri- 
ca,” “ Recuenlos  de  vinie,”  **  Lecciones  do  geo- 
grafia  moderna."  ••  El  libro  do  oro  de  las  esoue- 
las,”  “ Manual  de  test  amen  tos,"  and  “ Lecciones 
politicas,”  all  published  in  Santiago. 

LASTRA.  Francisco  dc  la  (las-trnh),  Chilian 
soldier,  b.  in  Santiago,  4 Oct..  1777;  d.  there,  13 
May,  1852.  He  was  sent  to  S)>ain  to  pursue  his 
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studies,  and  served  in  the  navy  of  that  country  till  1 
1807.  lie  returned  to  Chili  in  1811, enlisted  in  the  j 
revolutionary  army,  and  was  appointed  pJitical 
and  military  governor  of  Valparaiso.  He  organ-  | 
ixed  in  tliai  port  the  militia  and  naval  reserve, 
and  also  established  arsenals  for  its  defence.  In 
March,  1814.  he  was  chosen  supreme  director  of 
the  state,  which  place  he  held  till  July,  when  he 
was  deposed  in  confluence  of  the  treaty  of  Lircai 
with  the  Spanish.  After  the  defeat  of  fcancagua, 

2 Oct.,  1814,  Ij&stra  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  he  suffered 
many  privations.  He  was  liberated  after  the  vic- 
tory* of  Chacabuoo,  re-entered  the  service,  and. 
after  attaining  the  rank  of  colonel,  was  for  the 
second  time  appointed  in  1817  governor  and  gen-  , 
era!  com  manner  of  the  navy  of  Valparaiso.  He  , 
was  nominated  councillor  of  state  in  January,  1823, 
and  u few  days  afterward  intcndant  of  the  prov-  . 
jooe  of  Santiago,  in  which  place  he  reconciled  the 
(mrties  that  threatened  the  traiupiillity  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  same  year  he  was  commissioned  by  the  , 
government  to  arrange  and  organize  the  navy.  In 
1825  he  was  appointed  for  the  third  time  governor 
of  Valparaiso,  and  at  tained  the  rank  of  general  of 
brigade.  In  1829  he  was  charged  with  the  general 
inspection  of  the  army,  and  soon  afterward  ap- 
pointed minister  of  war  and  the  navy.  He  then 
retired  from  public  life  till  1839,  and  in  1841  lie- 
came  a member  of  the  court  of  api>eals.  In  1843 
he  was  elected  deputy  to  congress,  and  one  vear 
afterward  appointed  councillor  of  state,  which 
place  he  held  till  his  death. 

LATA  Nil,  James  Allen,  R.  E.  bishop,  b.  in 
Essex  county,  Va.,  15  Jan.,  1831.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1852  and 
studied  law,  but  in  1854  entered  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  theological  seminary  near  Alexandria 
Va.,  and  in  1856  was  made  deacon  by  Bishop 
Meade  at  Millwood,  Va.  He  was  rector  of  n church 
at  Staunton,  Va..  from  1857  till  1871,  and  then  at 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  till  January,  1874.  when  he 
formally  withdrew  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  and  announced  his  adhesion  to  the  Re- 
formed Episcopal  tenets.  Returning  to  his  early 
home,  he  founded  a church  in  Essex  county  ami 
one  in  King  William  county.  He  declined  a bish- 
opric in  1876  when  elected  to  the  office  at  Chicago, 
but  accepted  on  lieing  again  t in  ►sen  in  1879,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  southern  jurisdiction.  At  the 
general  council  of  the  church  in  Baltimore,  in  1883, 
he  was  unanimously  elected  presiding  bishop  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  church  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  resided  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  since  1880,  in 
charge  of  the  Bishop  Cumming  memorial  church. 

LATHAM,  Milton  Scott, senator, b.  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  23  .May,  1827;  d.  in  New  York  city,  4 
March,  1882.  lie  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  col- 
lege in  1845,  removed  to  Alabama,  where  he  taught 
in  Russell  county,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  18-18,  and  appointed  clerk  of  the  circuit 
court.  He  went  to  California  in  1850.  became 
clerk  of  the  recorder’s  court  in  San  Francisco,  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Sacramento  and  El  Dorado  coun- 
ties in  1850-1,  and  in  1852  was  elected  to  congress 
on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  declined  a re-elec- 
tion, and  in  1855  was  appointed  collector  of  the 
port  of  San  Francisco,  which  office  he  held  two 
years.  He  was  elected  governor  in  1859,  but  re- 
signed immediately  after  his  inauguration,  having 
been  chosen  U.  S.  senator  in  the  place  of  David  C. 
Broderick.  After  the  close  of  nis  term,  which 
ended  in  March,  1863,  he  engaged  in  business  in 
San  Francisco,  and  became  president  of  the  Lon- 
don and  San  Francisco  bank. 


LATHROP,  Francis,  artist,  b.  at  sea  near  the 
Hawaiian  islands,  22  June.  1849.  He  was  educated 
in  New  York  city  and  Dresden.  Germany,  and 
studied  in  the  Academy  of  art  in  the  latter  place 
and  in  the  studios  of  Ford  Madox  Brown  and 
Edward  Burne-Jones  in  England.  He  was  also 
an  assistant  of  R.  Spencer  Stanhope,  and  spent 
some  time  in  William  Morris's  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  of  artistic  household  articles. 
He  sent  to  the  first,  exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
American  artists  in  1878  portraits  of  Ross  R.  and 
Thomas  Winans.  He  was  chosen  secretary  of  this 
society  in  1879,  and  treasurer  in  1881.  Mr.  La- 
throp  has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  mural  paint- 
ing. stained-glass  windows,  and  other  decorative 
designs  for  public  and  private  buildings  in  Boston, 
New  York.  Baltimore,  and  other  places.  He  has 
executed  “Moses  with  the  Tablets  of  the  Law.” a 
wall-painting  in  Bowdoin  college  chapel  (1877), 
and  “ Apollo."  over  the  proscenium  of  the  Metro- 
politan opera-house.  New  York  city  (1883).  He 
assisted  in  the  decoration  of  Trinity  church.  Bos- 
ton, and  made  the  designs  for  the  chancel.  In 
1887  he  designed  **  Widow  and  Orphans,"  a mar- 
ble mosaic  in  the  Equitable  life  insurance  com- 
pany's building.  New  York  city,  and  a stained- 
glass  window  for  the  chancel  of  Betheada  church, 
Saratoga,  N.  Y..  representing  “The  Miracle  at  the 
Pool  of  Betheada."  He  also  furnished  the  illus- 
trations for  Clarence  Cook’s  “House  Beautiful,” 
and  for  other  artistic  publications. — Iiis  brother, 
George  Parsons,  author,  b.  in  Honolulu,  Hawaiian 
islands,  25  Aug.,  1851.  received  his  education  in 
New  York  city  and  in  Dresden,  Germany,  where  lie 
remained  from  1867  till  1870.  After  his  return  he 
attended  Columbia  college  law-school.  New  York 
city,  for  one  term,  then  adopted  a literary  life, 
and  again  went  abroad.  In  1871  he  married  in 
Ixmdon,  England,  Rose,  second  daughter  of  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne.  From  1875  till  1877  lie  was 
assistant  editor  of  the  “Atlantic  Monthly."  and 
then  till  1879  editor  of  the  Boston  M Courier.”  In 
1879  he  purchased  Hawthorne’s  former  house, 
called  the  “Wayside,"  in  Concord,  Mass.,  and  re- 
sided there  till  18811,  when  he  removed  to  New 
York  city.  In  that  year  he  founded  the  American 
copyright  league,  of  which  he  was  the  secretary 
, until  the  summer  of  1885.  His  first  published 
i volume  was  “ Rose  and  Kooftree."  poems  (Boston. 

! 1875).  In  1876  he  issued  a “ Study  of  Hawthorne," 

! and  the  same  year  appeared  his  first  novel,  en- 
titled “ Afterglow."  In  1877  he  edited  “ A Masque 
of  Poets."  and  contributed  to  its  contents.  He 
also  edited  an  edition  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
works,  for  which  he  wrote  a long  biographical 
sketch  and  introductory  notes  (Boston,  1883),  His 
other  publications  include  “ An  Echo  of  Passion  ” 
(Boston.  1882);  “In  the  Distance”  (1882);  “Span- 
ish Vistas’’  (New  York.  1883);  “ History  of  the 
Union  League  in  Philadelphia " (Philadelphia, 
1883);  “ Newport"  (New  York,  1884);  and  “True” 
(1884).  lie  is  also  the  author  of  a dramatic  adap- 
tation of  Alfred  Tennyson’s  “ Elaine.”  in  blank 
verse,  which  was  acted  with  success  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Boston  in  1887. — His  wife.  Rose 
Hawthorne,  author  and  artist,  b.  in  Lenox.  Mass* 
20  May,  1851,  was  the  second  daughter  and  young- 
est child  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Her  childhood 
from  1853  to  1860  was  passed  in  England  and  Por- 
tugal. She  studied  printing  in  Dresden,  Germany, 
and  in  1870  at  South  Kensington,  Ixtudon.  and 
was  married  in  London  in  1871.  She  has  exhib- 
ited few  pictures,  her  taste  for  authorship,  devel- 
oped in  early  years,  having  led  her  to  devote  her 
attention  mainly  to  writing  short  stories  and  po- 
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•eras,  which  have  appeared  in  the  magazines,  but 
have  never  been  collected  in  book-form. 

LATHROP.  or  LOTIIROP.  John,  clergyman, 
b.  in  Norwich.  Conn.,  17  May,  1740;  d.  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  4 Jan.,  1810.  lie  was  a great-grandson  of 
John,  who  was  minister  of  Barnstable  and  Scitu- 
ate  in  1034-*53.  He  licgan  the  study  of  medicine, 
but  afterward  chose  the  clerical  profession,  and 
entered  Princeton,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1763. 
He  taught  in  Dr.  Kleazur  Wheelock’s  Indian  school 
while  studying  theology  under  that  clergyman, 
labored  as  a missionary  among  the  Indians,  and  in 
1768  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Old  North  church 
in  Boston.  While  that  city  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  British  he  supplied  a congregation  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  Returning  in  1776,  he  found  that  his 
church  hail  been  demolished  by  the  enemy.  He 
assisted  Dr.  Rbenezer  Pemberton  in  the  New  Brick 
church,  and  in  1779,  after  the  latter*s  death,  be- 
came pastor  of  the  united  congregations.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Harvard  in  1768, 
and  from  Edinburgh  in  1785.  He  wrote  his  name 
Lothrop,  which  spelling  is  followed  by  many  of 
his  descendants.  Besides  numerous  sermons  and 
papers  in  the  “Collections”  of  the  American 
academy,  he  published  a *‘  Biographical  Memoir  of 
the  Rev.  John  Lothrop”  (Boston,  1813),  and  a 
“Compendious  History  of  the  Late  War  ” (1815). 
—His  son,  John,  poet,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  18 
Jan.,  1772;  d.  in  Georgetown,  D.  C..  30  Jan.,  1820, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1789,  studied  law*, 
began  practice  at  Dedham.  Mass.,  in  1797,  and  was 
appointed  clerk  of  Norfolk  county,  but  removed 
soon  afterwnrd  to  Boston,  where  he  became  the 
companion  of  Robert  T.  Paine,  Charles  Prentiss, 
and  other  wits,  and  contributed  with  them  to  the 
Federalist  Boston  “Gazette,”  neglecting  his  pro- 
fession to  indulge  his  literary  tastes.  In  1799  he 
emlairkcd  for  Calcutta,  India,  in  the  hope  of  im- 
proving his  fortunes.  He  taught  and  wrote  for 
the  journals  in  that  city  for  ten  years.  While 
there  he  approached  Lora  Wellesley  with  a scheme 
for  a great  university  for  the  instruction  of  the 
natives  in  European  science;  but  the  governor- 
general  condemned  the  project  because  it  would 
sow  the  seeds  of  independence  among  the  con- 
quered race.  He  returned  in  1809  with  the  in- 
tention of  establishing  u literary  journal,  but 
abandoned  the  purpose  because  of  the  (stlilicul 
excitement  of  the  time,  and  opened  a school  in 
Boston.  Besides  teaching,  he  wrote  for  the  news- 
papers, lectured  on  natural  philosophy,  and  was  a 
frequent  orator  on  festive  occasions.  Removing  to 
the  south,  he  pursued  his  occupations  of  teacher, 
lecturer,  and  writer  for  the  press  in  Georgetown 
and  Washington.  He  finally  obtained  a place  in 
the  post -office,  but  his  broken  health  did  not  |»er- 
mit  him  to  occupy  it  long.  He  published  a fourth 
of  July  oration  that  he  had  delivered  at  Boston  in 
1790.  and  one  at  Dedlmin  in  1798;  also  a poem  en- 
titled “Speech  of  Caunonicus,  an  Indian  Tradi- 
tion ” (Calcutta,  1802:  reprinted  in  Boston,  1803). 
Be  prepared  a “ Pocket  Register  and  Freemason’s 
Anthology”  (1813),  and  in  1819  Ix'gan  a work  on 
the  manners  and  customs  of  India,  but  did  not  com- 
plete it.  His  shorter  poems  were  never  collected. 

LATH  KOI*.  John  lliraiu,  educator,  h.  in  Sher- 
burne,  Chenango  co  N.  Y.,  22  Jan.,  1799:  d.  in 
Columbia  * ’ °66.  Ho  was  graduated 
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I Gardiner,  Me.,  and  became  in  1829  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Hamilton 
college,  Clinton,  N.  Y„  and  in  1835  of  law.  history, 
and  political  economy.  He  became  president  of 
I Missouri  university  in  1840,  in  1849  first  chancellor 
1 of  Wisconsin  university,  and  in  1859  president  of 
j Indiana  university,  which  |x>st  he  resigned  in 
1 i860  and  returned  to  Missouri  university  as  pro- 
j lessor  of  English  literature.  He  was  re-elected 
! president  in  1865,  and  held  that  office  till  his 
> death.  Ho  received  the  degree  of  LL.  1).  from 
Hamilton  in  1845.  His  published  addresses  dis- 
cuss Questions  connected  with  higher  education. 

LATHROP,  Joseph,  clergy  man,  b.  in  Norwich, 
Conn.,  20  Oct.,  1731 ; d.  in  West  Springfield,  Mass., 
31  Dec.,  1820.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1754, 
and  taught  at  Springfield.  Mass.,  at  the  same  time 
studying  theology.  In  August,  1756.  he  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  fhe  Congregational  church  in 
West  Springfield,  where  he  preached  until  1818. 
Ho  received  the  degree  of  D.  L>.  from  Yale  in  1791 
and  from  Harvard  in  1811.  A controversy  arose  in 
his  congregation  in  1772  on  the  subject  of  baptism, 
and  his  discourses  in  refutation  of  the  Baptists 
passed  through  several  editions.  His  published 
sermons  were  very  numerous.  A part  of  them 
were  issued  in  seven  volumes  (1796-1821),  the  last 
of  which,  published  posthumously,  contains  his 
autobiography,  which  is  remarkable  for  simplicity 
and  candor.  This  collection  contains  two  sermons, 
entitled  “Wolves  in  Sheep’s  Clothing."  that  were 
called  forth  by  dissensions  in  his  church,  and 
originally  published  with  others  on  the  sume  sub- 
ject (Edinburgh,  1781). 

LATIMER,  Charles,  engineer,  b,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  7 Sept.,  1827.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  U.  S.  naval  academy  in  1848,  having  entered 
the  navy  in  1841  as  a midshipman,  and  Hfter 
holding  the  appointments  of  acting  master,  acting 
lieutenant,  and  assistant  professor  in  the  naval 
academy,  resigned  in  1854.  He  then  became  axe- 
man and  roadman  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  rail- 
road. and  subsequently  until  1857  was  assistant 
engineer  on  various  lines.  He  controlled  a steam- 
boat line  for  several  years,  but  during  the  civil  war 
he  was  assistant  and  division  engineer  in  the  U.  8. 
military  railroad  service  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Georgia.  I^ater  he  held  the  office  of  assistant, 
engineer  to  various  companies,  including  the  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  anu  Ohio  railroad  company, 
of  which  in  1886  he  became  the  engineer.  Mr. 
1 timer  has  invented  a system  of  naval  signals  by 
lights,  from  which  Coston’s  signals  were  taken,  a 
safety-guard  for  railway  bridges,  and  a method  of 
returning  to  the  track  trains  that  have  been  de- 
railed. He  edited  during  1883-’7  the  “Inter- 
national Standard,”  a magazine  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  Anglo-Saxon  weights  and  measures 
and  opposing  the  introduction  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem, and  he  has  also  published  the  “ Road-Muster’s 
Assistants"  (New  York,  1878);  “The  Divining 
Roil”  (Cleveland,  1876);  and  “ Battle  of  Stand- 
ards" (Chicago,  1880). 

LATIMER.  George.  statesman,  b.  in  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  in  1750;  d.  there,  12  June,  1825.  He 
was  educated  at  the  College  of  Philadelphia  (now 
University  of  Pennsylvania),  and  entered  the  Con- 
tinental army,  serving  till  1777.  He  was  a dele- 
gate to  the  Pennsylvania  convention  that  ratified 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in  1787,  a 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  in 
1792-*9  and  its  s|*»nker  for  five  years,  a presidential 
elector  in  1792,  collector  of  customs  in  1798-1804, 
and,  during  the  war  of  1812,  a member  of  the 


Philadelphia  committee  of  defence. 
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LATIMER,  James  Elijah,  educator,  b.  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  7 Oct.,  1826;  d.  in  Aubumdale. 
Mass.,  20  Nov.,  1884.  He  was  graduated  at  Wes- 
leyan university  in  1848,  and  taught  in  various  | 
schools  till  1801,  when  he  was  stationed  as  jiustor  | 
of  an  M.  E.  church  in  Elmira.  having  joined  the  [ 
East  Genesee  conference  in  1858.  After  holding  i 
several  pastorates  he  was  chosen  professor  of  his-  i 
torio  theologv  in  the  theological  school  of  Boston 
university.  In  1874  he  became  dean  and  professor 
of  systematic  theology.  He  was  a contributor  to 
magazines  and  religious  journals,  and  left  incom- 
plete a work  on  systematic  theology. 

LATIMER.  William  Kay,  naval  officer,  b.  in 
Annapolis,  Md.,  1 Sept.,  1794;  d.  in  Baltimore. 
Md.,  15  March.  1878.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
John's  college,  Annapolis.  Md.,  appointed  a mid- 
shipman on  15  Nov.,  1809,  commissioned  as  lieu- 
tenant on  4 Feb..  1815,  and  in  182G-’30  was  en- 
gaged as  commander  of  the  schooner  “Grampus”  ! 
in  the  pursuit  of  pirates  on  the  coasts  of  the  West 
India  islands.  He  was  promoted  captain  on  17 
July.  1848,  and  during  the  Mexican  war  was  com- 
mandant of  the  navy-ynrd  at  Pensacola,  Fla  On 
18  Sept.,  1852,  he  was  ordered  on  the  board  of  offi- 
cers ap|>ointcd  to  examine  the  coasts  of  Florida 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  river.  He  was 
retired  in  1855,  and  male  a commodore  on  the  re- 
tired list  on  10  July,  1802.  On  12  June,  1808,  he 
was  ordered  to  special  duty,  and  served  on  courts- 
martial  till  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  When  in 
command  of  one  of  the  vessels  of  Com.  Hull's 
Mediterranean  squadron  at  a time  when  war  with 
England  was  apprehended,  acting  under  a misap- 
prehension of  orders,  Latimer  returned  to  tne 
United  States  with  his  ship,  for  which  he  was  se- 
verely censured. 

LATORRE.  Juan  Jos6  (luh-tor'-roh).  Chilian 
naval  officer,  b.  in  Santiago,  15  Oct.,  1848.  He 
studied  at  the  naval  school  of  Valparaiso,  and  in 
1805  served  as  2d  lieutenant  on  the  “ Esmeralda,” 
when  she  captured  the  Spanish  corvette  “Cova- 
donga.”  In  the  same  year  he  was  present  at  the 
naval  liattle  of  Abtao,  in  the  channels  of  Chiloe.  be- 
tween the  Spanish  ami  Chilian-Peruvian  fleets.  In 
April,  1879,  as  brevet  captain,  he  received  the  com- 
mand of  tlie  *•  Magallancs,"  and  was  the  first  to 
begin  hostilities  against  Peru  ami  Bolivia,  sustain- 
ing a running  light  against  the  Peruvian  corvettes 
“Union”  and  **  Pilcomayo.”  Ho  bombard'd  the 
ports  of  Mollendo.  Pisagua,  and  others  in  June, 
and  on  9 July,  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  tninsjiort 
“ M alias  Cousiflo.”  sustained  an  unequal  battle 
against  the  iron-clad  “ Huascar,”  but,  on  account  of 


the  proximity  of  one  of  the  large  Chilian  mon-of- 
war.  the  “Huascar”  was  finally  forced  to  retire. 
Two  months  afterward  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  iron-clad  “Cochrane,”  and  on  8 
Oct.,  1879,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Angamos. 
where  the  “Huascar”  was  captured.  After  this 
battle  he  was  ap|>ointed  post-captain,  and  bom- 
barded on  different  occasions  the  town  of  Arica 
ami  the  forts  of  that  port.  During  the  blockaded 
Callao  in  1880  he  performed  important  service  in 
attacking  the  forts.  From  18  till  15  Jan.,  1881, 
lie  protected  the  army  in  ChorrUlos,  San  Juan,  and 
Miraflores.  In  1883  ho  was  appointed  naval  gov- 
ernor of  Valparaiso,  and  soon  afterward  was  pro- 
moted to  rear-admiral.  He  went  to  England  in 
1884  to  superintend  the  repairs  of  the  iron-clad 
“Blanco  Encalada,”  returned  to  Chili  in  1886,  and 
the  beginning  of  1887  was  appointed  com- 
"dcr-in-chief  of  the  navy. 

LA  TOUCHE  TRfcVllXE,  Emils  Wnfl  Vos- 
^Viscount  de  (lah-toosh),  French  naval  officer. 
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b.  in  Rochefort.  3 June,  1745;  d.  in  Toulon.  20 
Aug.,  1804.  He  became  a midshipman  when 
scarcely  twelve  years  old.  and  was  sent  to  Canaria 
and  Santo  Domingo.  In  1780  he  raptured  an 
English  frigate  off  Newport,  R.  I.,  ami  was  made 
frigate-captain.  During  the  remainder  of  the  war 
for  independence  he  served  under  Do  Grasse  and 
I>eQuichen,  was  wounded  at  Yorktown  in  October, 
1781,  and  also  commanded  the  French  forces  in 
Guiana.  At  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1782  he 
was  commissioned  a commander  ami  knight  of 
Saint  I»uis,  and  in  1789  was  elected  to  the  states- 
general,  where  he  was  a strong  advocate  of  the 
colonies.  He  liecame  rear-admiral  in  1792.  and 
after  his  return  from  a cruise  in  South  America 
and  in  the  Mediterranean  was  imprisoned,  but 
liberal ed  in  1795.  On  14  Dec.  he  was  given 
command  of  the  fleet  at  Aix.  to  co-operate  with 
that  of  Villaret  Joveuse  in  the  campaign  against 
Santo  Domingo,  filing  on  the  same  day,  he  was 
joined  at  sea  by  Admiral  Joveuse,  who  claimed 
the  command,  and,  dissensions  following  between 
the  two  admirals,  they  separated  on  arriving  off 
Samaria  bay,  28  Jan.,  1802,  Villaret  going  with 
Leclerc  to  Cape  Francis,  while  La  Touche  Tre- 
ville  made  sail  for  Fort  Dauphin,  where  he  landed 
Gen.  Rochambeati,  .‘10  Jan.,  and,  going  afterward  to 
Port  au  Prince,  landed  the  forces  under  Gen. 
Boudet.  and  arrived  just  in  season  to  save  the 
city,  which  the  negroes  were  preparing  to  bum. 
He  then  fortified  it,  and,  when  Villaret  left  for 
France,  he  assumed  the  general  command  of  the 
French  navy,  remaining  in  the  West  Indies  till  the 
end  of  1808.  re-enforced  the  French  colonies,  and 
made  also  several  successful  attacks  on  the  English 
possessions  of  Dominique  ami  Bahama  Wands 
capturing  many  merchant  vessels,  nnd  caused  alto- 
gether to  the  British  trade  a loss  valued  a^ 
$20,000,000.  When  a powerful  fleet  was  sent 
against  him,  he  eluded  the  pursuit,  and  when  eor- 
nered  at  last  near  Cuba  he  inode  such  a defence 
t hat  he  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire,  October, 
1803.  Two  months  later  he  again  entered  the  har- 
bor of  Rochefort,  where  he  found  his  commission 
of  vice-admiral  awaiting  him.  and  was  sent  to 
command  at  Toulon.  But  he  had  contracted  f ever 
while  in  the  West  Indies,  and  died  after  a few 
months  of  great  suffering. 

LATROBE.  Benjamin  Henry,  architect  h. 
in  Yorkshire,  England.  1 May,  if  64:  d.  in  New 
Orleans,  foi..  3 Sept.,  1820.  ilis  ancestor.  Henry 
Boneval  de  la  Trobe,  emigrated  from  France  to 
Holland  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  entered  the  military  service  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  went  with  him  to  England,  and  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  Borne.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  Benjamin  was  sent  t<>  u Moravian 
seminary  in  Saxony,  and  completed  his  education 
at  the  University  of  Leipsic.  In  1785  he  entered 
the  Prussian  army  as  a cornet  of  Hussars,  and  was 
twice  wounded  in  severe  actions.  He  resigned  his 
commission  in  1768,  returned  to  England,  and  be- 
coming an  architect,  was  made  in  1789  surveyor  of 
the  public  offices  and  engineer  of  London.  In- 
fluenced by  his  iHilitical  views,  he  came  to  this 
country  after  declining  a crown  surveyorahin.  and 
arrived  in  Norfolk,  Va..  on  20  May.  1796.  He  was 
engineer  of  the  James  river  and  Appomattox  canal, 
built  the  penitentiary  in  Richmond,  and  many  pri- 
vate mansions.  He  removed  to  Philadelphia  in 
1798,  where  he  designed  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  old  Academy  of  art.  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  other  bllildinpw-  and  was  the  first  U> 
supply  Philadelphia  s'tmpod  by  'team 
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the  architect  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and 
the  custom-house.  Thomas  Jefferson  appointed 
him  surveyor  of  the  public  buildings  in  1803.  to 
follow  Thornton,  Hatfield,  and  Iloltan,  as  archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  and  he  perfected  Dr.  Will- 
iam Thornton’s  designs,  and  altered  those  for  the 
intenor  construction  of  the  south 
wing,  with  the  approval  of  the  presi- 
dent. Of  this  the  corridors  and 
committee  - rooms,  the  stairs,  and 
the  lobby  with  its  panelled  dome 
escaped  the  flames  when  the  Capitol 
was  burned  by  the  British  in  1814, 
and  still  remain.  In  the  recon- 
struction of  the  north  wing  Mr.  La- 
trolx?  planned  a vestibule  in  which 
are  six  columns,  each  of  which  is 
composed  of  Indian  corn-stalks 
bound  together,  the  joints  forming 
a spiral  effect,  while  the  capitals 
are  modelled  from  the  ears  of  the 
corn.  This  forms  a unique  order 
of  architecture,  which  he  regarded 
as  purely  American.  Jefferson  has 
been  considered  by  many  to  l>c  the 
designer  of  these  pillars,  but  that 
Latrobe  was  their  originator  is 
proved  by  his  letter  to  Jefferson, 
dated  28  Aug.,  1800,  in  which  he 
says:  “These  capitals  during  the 
summer  session  obtained  more  ap- 
plause from  the  members  of  congress  than  all  the 
works  of  magnitude  or  difficulty  that  surround 
them.  They  christened  them  * tfie  corn-cob  capi- 
tals*— whether  for  the  sake  of  alliteration  I cannot 
tell,  but  certainly  not  very  appropriately.”  See 
illustration.  He  also  designed  the  tolauro-plant 
capitals  of  the  columns  in  the  circular  colonnade 
in  the  north  wing,  and  left  drawings  of  u capital 
whose  ornamentation  is  designed  from  the  cotton- 

Elant.  lie  was  the  first  to  utilize  the  Breccia  mar- 
ie of  the  Potomac  in  the  columns  of  the  house  of 
representatives  and  the  senate  chamber.  Ilis  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  use  of  natural  products  as  a feature 
of  architecture  was  followed  by  his  successors.  M r. 
Latrnbc  was  also  engaged  as  engineer  in  const ruct- 
ing  the  original  plan  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware canal,  residing  alternately  in  New  Castle  and 
Wilmington  until  1808,  when  he  removed  to  Wash- 
ington with  his  family.  In  1812  he  became  inter- 
• -t.'d  with  Fulton  in  tlx-  introduction  of  Steamboat! 
on  the  western  waters,  and  built  the  “ Buffalo”  at 
Pittsburg,  the  fourth  steamer  that  descended  Ohio 
dyer.  After  the  burning  of  the  Capitol,  Mr.  La> 
trobe  was  culled  to  rebuild  it.  He  resigned  this 
post  in  1817,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Bull- 
finch. who  executed  Mr.  Latrobe's designs  in  chang- 
ing the  oblong  hall  of  the  old  Capitol  into  a semi- 
circle. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged 
in  erecting  works  to  supply  New  Orleans  with  wa- 
ter.— His  son.  John  lla/Jchiirst  Boneval,  law- 
yer, b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa..  4 May,  1803,  was  ap- 
pointed a cadet  in  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in 
1818,  but  resigned  before  graduation,  on  account 
of  the  death  of  his  father.  He  then  studied  law 
with  Robert  (».  Harper,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1825,  and  has  been  in  active  practice  for  sixty 
years.  In  1828  he  was  engaged  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  company  to  secure  the  right  of 
way  for  the  road,  and  has  since  been  engaged  n> 
counsel  for  the  com|uiny.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  Maryland  institute,  and  after  its  destruction 
by  fire  in  1885  assisted  in  its  reorganization.  H* 
has  been  identified  with  the  A merit  an 
society  since  1824,  and  for  many  y<  urs 


president,  and  prepared  the  first  map  of  Liberia, 
and  united  witn  Gen.  Harper  (who  named  the  ter- 
ritory Lil>eria)  in  giving  the  other  names  on  the 
map  by  which  the  places  are  now  known.  He 
originated  and  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of 
the  colony  of  Maryland  in  Liberiu,  founded  by  the 
Maryland  state  colonization  society  at  Cape  Pal- 
mas. to  which  the  state  of  Maryland  contributed 
$275,000.  and  which  continued,  under  a charter, 
ordinance,  and  instructions  prepared  by  Mr.  La- 
trobe,  an  independent  and  prosperous  government 
of  colored  people  for  more  tnan  twenty  years,  until 
it  united  itself  to  the  elder  government  of  Liberia 
proper.  It  was  his  conspicuous  agency  that  led  to 
nis  election,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Clav,  to  be  presi- 
dent of  the  national  society  in  185&  lie  is  also 
the  president  of  the  Maryland  historical  society, 
whion  post  in-  now  (1887)  holds.  Ho  was  Invited 
by  the  king  of  the  Belgians  to  1m*  present,  as  his 
guest,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association  for 
the  exploration  of  Africa,  and  is  the  president  of 
the  American  branch.  He  is  the  inventor  of  the 
••  La  trobe  stove,”  called  sometimes  the  “ Baltimore 
heater,"  or  the  “parlor  heater,”  of  which  in  1878 
there  were  30,000  in 
use  ill  Balt  imore  alone, 
and  which  has  since 
come  into  general  use 
in  the  United  States. 

In  1840  he  was  aj>- 
(M>inted  a member  of 
the  board  of  visitors 
to  West  Point,  and  was 
chosen  president  Mr. 

Latrobe  is  the  author 
of  various  papers  that 
he  has  read  before  the 
Maryland  historical  so- 
ciety,  which  have  been  n . * 

published bythatbodr,  r^^CjtctsC^ 

and  he  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  “The  Capitol  and  Washington  at  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  Present  Century,"  in  Washington, 
10  Nov..  1881  (Baltimore,  1881).  He  has  ib- 
lished  “ Biography  of  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carroll- 
ton” t Philadelphia,  1824);  “Justices’  Practice” 
(Baltimore.  182o;  7th  ed.,  1880);  “Scott’s  Infantry 
and  Rifle  Tactics,”  condensed  (1828);  “Picture  of 
Baltimore”  (1832);  “History  of  Mason  and  Dix- 
on’s Line"  (Philadelphia,  1854);  “ Personal  Recol- 
lections of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad” 
(Baltimore.  1858):  “Hints  for  Six  Months  in  Eu- 
rope” (Philadelphia.  1809);  “Odds  and  Ends,"  a 
volume  of  poems  (printed  privately,  Baltimore, 
1876);  “History  of  Maryland  in  Lioeria”  (Balti- 
more, 1885);  “ Reminiscences  of  West  Point  in  1818 
to  1822”  (1887):  besides  a series  of  children's  Links 
(1826)  and  four  novelettes. — Another  son,  Benja- 
min llenry,  civil  engineer,  b.  19  Dee.,  1807:  d. 
in  Baltimore,  19  Oct.,  1878,  was  graduated  at  St. 
Mary’s  college,  Baltimore,  in  1825,  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  l>ar,  practising  in  con- 
nection with  his  brother,  John,  in  Baltimore.  He 
then  entered  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad  company,  and  finally  became  its  chief  en- 
gineer, building  the  road  from  Harper's  Ferry, 
across  the  Alleghanieo,  to  Wheeling.  He  also 
built  other  roads,  was  consulting  engineer  of  the 
Hoosnc  tunnel,  and  one  of  the  advisory  Laird  to 
whom  John  A.  Koebling  submitted  the  plan  of  the 
Brooklyn  bridge.— John’s  son.  Ferdinand  Clai- 
borne. lawyer,  b.  in  Baltimore,  Md..  14  Oct.,  1883, 
-lueated  ut  the  College  of  St.  James,  in  Wash- 
»unty.  Md.  After  serving  as  clerk  in  a 
hou>e  in  Baltimore,  he  studied  law 
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with  his  father,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1860.  He  was  elected  to  the  Maryland  legislature 
in  1867,  served  till  1872,  and  was  g|>enker  in 
1870-’2.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  judgc-ndvocate- 
gciieral,  and  assisted  in  reorganizing  the  Maryland 
militia  under  the  act  of  1868,  of  which  he  was  the 
author.  In  1875  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Balti- 
more, serving  three  terms  till  1881,  and  in  1883  he 
was  again  elected  to  this  office,  serving  till  1885. 
During  his  term  of  office  the  supply  of  water  by 
natural  flow  from  Gunpowder  river  through  a tun- 
nel of  seven  miles  inland  in  solid  rock  was  com- 
pleted.—Benjamin  Henry’s  son.  Charles  Hazle- 
hurst,  civil  engineer,  b.  in  Baltimore,  25  Dec., 
1833,  was  educated  at  the  College  of  St.  Mary  in  I 
that  city.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railroad  company,  and  was  also  in 
the  Confederate  service.  After  the  civil  war  he 
returned  to  Baltimore  and  adopted  bridge-building 
as  his  specialty.  His  most  remarkable  works  of  this 
description,  however,  were  in  Peru,  about  a dozen 
in  all ; among  them  the  Arequipa  viaduct,  which 
was  1,300  feet  long  and  65  feet  high,  and  the  Agua 
de  Verrugas  bridge,  575  feet  long  and  263  feet 
high.  This  structure  was  built  across  one  of  the 
deepest  gorges  in  the  Andes,  and  was.  when  erect- 
ed, the  loftiest  structure  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
It  was  framed  in  the  United  States,  taken  apart, 
and  shipped  to  Peru,  where  it  was  erected  in  ninety 
days.  Latrobe  wrote  an  exhaustive  report  to  the 
Baltimore  authorities  upon  sewerage,  which  was 
reprinted  and  largely  circulated. 

LATKOBE,  Charles  Joseph,  traveller,  b.  in 
England,  20  March,  1801 ; d.  4 Dec.,  1875.  He 
travelled  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  1832, 
and  accompanied  Irving  in  his  tour,  described  in  the 
“Crayon  Miscellany.”  He  was  the  author  of  “ Visit 
to  South  Africa  in  1815-16”  (New  York,  1818); 

“ The  Alpenstock,  or  Sketches  of  Swiss  Scenery  and 
Manners  in  1825-’6  ” (London,  1820;  2ded..  1839); 
“The  Pedestrian,  or  Uamhles  in  the  Tyrol  in 
1830”  (1832);  “The  Rambler  in  North  America  in 
1832-’3”  (2  vols..  New  York,  1835;  London,  1836); 
and  “The  Rambler  in  Mexico”  (New  York  and 
London,  1836),  which  was  highly  commended  by 
William  II.  Prescott  and  other  critics. 

LATTA,  Alexander  Bonner,  inventor,  b.  in 
Boss  county,  Ohio,  11  June,  1821;  d.  in  Ludlow, 
Ky.,  28  April,  1865.  At  an  early  age  ho  worked 
in  a cotton- factory,  and  subsequently  in  the  navy- 
yard  in  Washington,  I).  0.  After  lie'oming  an 
expert  mechanic  he  settled  in  Cincinnati,  where  he 
operated  the  first  iron  planing-machine  that  ever 
was  used  in  that  city.  He  became  foreman  of  a ma- 
chine-shop, and  constructed  for  the  Little  Miami 
railroad  the  first  locomotive  that  was  built  west 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  He  invented  and 
patented  a series  of  improvements  in  railway  ap- 
pliances, u few  of  which  he  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing. In  1852  he  invented  a steam  fire-engine, 
which  he  constructed  in  nine  months,  and  which 
was  tried  on  1 Jan.,  1853.  In  October,  1853,  he  con- 
structed a second,  which  contained  several  improve- 
ments and  received  a gold  medal  at  the  Ohio 
Mechanics'  institute  fair  in  1854.  He  continued  to 
build  steam  fire-engines  until  1862,  when  he 
retired  from  active  business.  The  boiler  of  Mr. 
Latta's  engine  was  constructed  of  two  square 
chambers,  one  within  the  other,  the  space  between 
which  chambers  was  the  steam  and  water  space 
of  the  boiler.  The  inner  chamber,  which  was  the 
fire-box,  was  filled  by  a series  of  horizontal  layers 
of  tubes  arranged  diagonally  over  each  other,  but 
^owning  one  continuous  coil.  The  water  entered 
'coil  at  the  lower  end  and  passed  upward  into 


the  annular  space,  where  it  was  evaporated.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  scene  of  the  fire,  the  rear  of  the  en- 
gine was  raised  off  the  ground  and  supported 
by  means  of  screws  on  the  sides  of  the  boiler,  and 
the  hind-wheels,  thus  clearing  the  ground,  acted  as 
fly-wheels.  In  1863-’5  Mr.  Latta  introduced  tin- 
manufacture  of  aerated  bread  into  Cincinnati.  He 
also  made  improvements  in  oil-well  machinery. 

LATTA,  James,  clergyman,  b.  in  Ireland  in 
1732;  d.  in  Lancaster  county.  Pa..  20  Jan.,  1801. 
At  an  early  age  he  emigrated  to  this  country  with 
his  parents,  who  settled  near  Elkton,  Md.  De  was 
graduated  at  the  C ollege  of  Philadelphia  in  1757, 
and  became  tutor  there,  while  he  studied  theology 
with  Dr.  Francis  Alison,  lie  was  licensed  by  the 
presbytery  of  Philadelphia  in  1758,  ordained  in 
1750,  and  appointed  to  the  destitute  settlements  of 
Virginia  and  Carolina.  In  1761  he  became  pastor 
of  a church  in  Deep  Run.  Bucks  co..  Pa.,  but  he  re- 
signed in  1770  to  accept  the  charge  of  Chestnut 
Level,  I^ancaster  co..  Pa.  Here  he  established  a 
school,  which  was  acquiring  celebrity  when  it' 
progress  was  arrested  by  the  Revolution.  During 
the  war  he  served  as  soldier  and  chaplain  in  the 
A merit  an  army.  He  published  several  sermons 
and  a pamphlet  showing  that  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  psalmody  should  be  taken  from  the  gospel 

LATTA,  Samuel  Arminius.  clergyman,  b.  in 
Muskingum  countv,  Ohio,  8 April.  1804  ; d.  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  28  June,  1852.  His  father  removed 
to  Champaign  county,  near  Urbana,  Ohio,  where 
his  house  was  a resort  for  pioneer  Metluxlist  preach- 
ers. The  son  first  studied  medicine,  was  licensed, 
and  practised  for  three  years,  during:  which  time 
he  read  theology.  He  then  became  a local  preacher 
in  the  Methodist  church,  and  for  several  years 
practised  both  professions.  In  1829  he  joined  the 
Ohio  conference,  and  was  apnointed  to  the  mission 
of  St.  Clair,  Mich.  In  1830  he  was  stationed  at 
Cincinnati,  and  in  1831  he  was  travelling  agent  for 
the  American  colonization  society.  In  1837  he  was 
agent  for  Augusta  college,  Ohio,  and  in  1840  re- 
tired from  active  work  in  the  church,  owing  to 
impaired  health.  He  then  removed  to  Cincinnati, 
where  he  resumed  his  medical  practice.  The  de- 
gree of  M.  I).  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Medical 
college  of  Ohio  in  1846.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
small  medical  work  and  “ The  Chain  of  Sacred 
Wonders”  (2  vols.,  Cincinnati,  1851-’2). 

LATTIMER,  Henry,  patriot,  b.  in  Newport. 
Del.,  24  April,  1752;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa..  19 
Dec.,  1819.  lie  studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia 
and  in  Edinburgh,  and  on  his  return  to  this  coun- 
try practised  until  1777,  when  he  was  appointed, 
with  Dr.  James  Tilton,  surgeon  of  the  flying  hos- 
pital. After  the  war  he  resumed  his  practice,  but 
abandoned  it  in  1794.  He  was  a member  of  tbs 
state  house  of  representatives,  and  was  elected  to 
congr*--  from  Delaware,  as  a Federalist,  serving 
from  1 J Feb..  1794.  till  28  Feb.,  1795,  when  he  be- 
came l\  S.  senator,  in  (dace  of  George  Read,  and 
served  until  3 March,  1801. 

LATTIMORE,  Samuel  Allan,  chemist,  b.  in 
Union  county.  Ind.,  31  May,  1828.  He  wa*  gradu- 
ated a?  Indiana  Asbury  (now  Dermtiw)  university 
in  1850.  and  continued  as  tutor  of  languages  in  dial 
institution  for  two  years,  becoming  in  1852  profes- 
sor of  Greek.  In  1860  he  was  elected  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Genesee  college,  and  in  1867  was  called 
to  fill  a similar  chair  in  the  University  of  Roches- 
ter. where  he  has  since  remained,  and  now  (1*871 
is  director  of  tin*  Reynolds  laboratory.  Prof.  lat- 
tiraore  has  also  held  the  offices  of  chemist  t**  the 
New  York  state  board  of  health  since  1881.  and 
to  the  New  York  state  dairy  commission  since  1886, 
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in  which  capacities  he  has  accomplished  much 
analytical  work  tending  to  the  exposure  of  frauds 
in  various  food-products.  lie  has  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.  l>.  from  Iowa  Wesleyan  university 
and  from  Depauw  university  in  I818,  and  that  of 
LL.  I).  from  Hamilton  in  the  same  year.  Prof. 
Lattimore  is  a member  of  scientific  societies,  but 
his  publications  have  been  confined  to  official  re- 
ports on  chemical  subjects. 

LATTO.  Thomas  ( arstairs,  poet,  b.  in  Kings- 
barn,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  1 Dec.,  1818.  After  re- 
ceiving an  elementary  education  from  his  father, 
Alexander  Latto,  the  parish  school-master,  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  but  was  not 
graduated.  In  18118  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and 
was  employed  as  parliament-house  and  convey- 
ancing cleric  in  the  office  of  John  Hunter,  auditor 
of  t he  court  of  sessions.  A fter  serving  as  a clerk  for 
several  years  in  Edinburgh  ami  Dundee  he  entered 
into  business  in  Glasgow  in  1852,  and  subsequent- 
ly  came  to  New  York,  where  he  established  the 
“ Scottish  American  Journal/’  He  was  connected 
with  the  publishing-house  of  Ivison  and  Co.,  of 
New  York,  for  eleven  years,  and  in  1871  became  a 
real-estate  agent  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  now  (1887) 
resides.  Mr.  lotto's  principal  work,  “ The  Village- 
School  Examination,  is  still  in  manuscript.  The 
poems  that  he  has  contributed  to  periodicals  in- 
clude “ When  we  were  at  the  Schule,”  “The  Blind 
Lassie,”  “ The  Grave  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,”  and 
“ Lines  on  J.  Fenimore  Cooper.”  See  Wilson's 
“ Poeta  and  Poetry  of  Scotland  ” (New  York,  1878). 

I/AI  HEKI V1EBE,  Francis  Is.uls  d«-  Pour 
roy  de  (lobe  -ree  -vyair ),  Canadian  It,  C.  Uriwp,  b. 
in  Attigny,  France?,  in  1711 ; d.  in  (Quebec  in  1741. 
He  belonged  to  a noble  family,  and  possessed  very 
great  wealth,  which  ho  intended  to  spend  in  estal>- 
lishing  institutions  of  religion  and  charity  in  Can- 
ada 1 lo  was  consecrated  bishop  of  (Quebec  in  Paris 
in  1759,  and  embarki-d  for  Canada.  During  the 
voyage  a contagious  disease  broke  out  on  lioard,  and 
his  attendance  upon  the  sick  produced  the  malady 
of  which  he  died.  When  he  arrived  in  (^ueltec 
in  1740,  a report  was  spread  that  he  had  wrought 
miracles  on  Ixmrd  ship,  which  caused  him  to  lx* 
received  with  great  enthusiasm.  Before  he  had 
time  to  become  acquainted  with  his  flock  he  was 
attacked  by  the  fever  thut  proved  fatal.  It  was 
claimed  thut  miracles  were  wrought  at  his  tomb, 
which  is  still  visited  by  Canadian  Cutholics,  who 
have  fait  h in  the  power  of  his  intercession. 

LAI  DLR BALK,  James,  soldier,  b.  in  Virginia 
about  1780 ; d.  near  New  Orleans,  La.,  23  Dec., 
1814.  Early  in  this  century  he  removed  to  west 
Tennessee.  He  became  major  in  Gen.  John  tof- 
fee’s cavalry  regiment  of  volunteers  in  1813,  and 
lieutenant-colonel  in  his  brigade  of  mounted  gun- 
men. While  serving  under  Gen.  Andrew  Jucksnn 
in  the  battle  of  Talladega,  Ala.,  with  the  Creek 
Indians,  he  was  wounded.  In  1814  he  became  a 
colonel  and  was  killed  in  the  first  batt  le  of  New 
Orleans.  Several  counties  and  towns  in  the  south- 
ern states  are  named  in  his  honor. 

LAUDONNlfiRE,  Rent  de  (lo  -don -vair ). 
French  colonist,  b.  in  Franco  in  the  16th  century; 
d.  there  after  1386.  He  professed  the  Reformed 
religion  and  aeeomuuiied  Ribault,  who  was  scut  by 
Coligny  in  1562  to  found  a colony  in  Florida,  which 
might  serve  as  an  asylum  for  the  French  Hugue- 
nots. This  expedition  failed,  and  Laudonniere  was 
charged  in  1364  with  the  direction  of  a new  one. 
Throe  vessels  were  given  to  him,  and  Charles  IX. 
made  him  a present  of  50,000  crowns.  He  took 
with  him  skilful  workmen  and  several  young  gen- 
tlemen, who  asked  permission  to  follow  him  at 


their  own  expense.  He  landed  in  Florida  on  22 
June,  ami  was  well  received  by  the  natives.  The 
next  day  lie  sailed  up  the  river  Mai,  and  began  the 
erection  of  a fort,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Caroline,  in  honor  of  King  Charles.  The  young 
gentlemen  that  had  accompanied  him  voluntarily 
soon  complained  of  lx*ing  forced  to  labor  at  the 
fortifications  like  ordinal1)’  workmen.  Fearing  t hat 
they  would  excite  a mutiny,  he  sent  the  most  tur- 
bulent of  them  back  to  France  on  one  of  his  ves- 
sels. But  the  spirit  of  revolt  increased  among  the 
new  colonists,  and  he  removed  part  of  them  from 
the  fort  and  sent  them  to  explore  the  country 
under  the  orders  of  his  lieutenant.  A few  days 
afterward  some  sailors  fled,  taking  with  them  the 
two  lioats  that  hud  been  employed  in  procuring 
provisions,  and  finally  others,  who  had  left  France 
solely  with  the  view  of  making  their  fortunes  rap- 
idly, seized  one  of  his  ships  and  went  cruising  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  this  condition  of  affairs 
Laudonniere  could  no  longer  count  on  securing 
the  possession  of  Florida  to  France.  Moreover, 
the  savages,  who  had  been  rendered  discontented 
by  deserters,  refused  to  supply  the  colonists  with 
provisions  any  longer,  and  they  were  soon  threat- 
ened with  famine.  Thev  lived  for  some  time  on 
acorns  and  roots,  and  when  they  were  at  the  last 
extremity  they  were  saved  by  the  arrival  of  Capt. 
John  Hawkins,  3 Aug..  1565.  He  supplied  them 
with  provisions,  and  sold  one  of  his  shins  to  I>au- 
donniere,  in  which  the  latter  purposed  returning 
to  France.  He  was  waiting  for  a favorable  wind 
to  set  sail,  when  Jean  Rituuilt  arrived  with  seven 
vessels,  and  informed  Laudonniere  that  his  loyalty 
was  suspected  by  the  French  court,  and  that  he 
had  been  deprived  of  the  governorship  of  Florida 
This  intelligence  only  maae  him  the  more  eager  to 
reach  France  in  order  to  justify  himself.  His  dc- 
|xarture.  however,  was  delayed  by  the  appearance 
of  a Spanish  fleet,  under  the  commund  of  Don 
Pedro  Menendez.  Ritiault  sailed  out  to  meet  the 
S|tanish  fleet,  leaving  Laudonniere.  who  was  sick, 
in  the  fort  with  about  a hundred  men.  scarcely 
twenty  of  whom  were  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
The  Spaniards  who  succeeded  in  landing  above  the 
fort  profited  by  the  departure  of  Ribault,  and 
carried  it  by  storm.  They  massacred  all  the  sick, 
as  well  as  the  women  and  children,  and  hanged 
such  of  the  soldiers  as  fell  into  their  hands.  Lau- 
donniere, after  vainly  trying  to  delay  the  capture 
of  the  fort,  cut  his  way  through  the  Spaniards  and 
plunged  into  the  wixxls,  when*  he  found  some 
of  lus  soldiers  that  had  escaped  the  massacre  of 
their  companions.  He  revived  their  courage,  and. 
putting  himself  at  their  head,  led  them  to  the  sea- 
shore during  the  night.  Here  he  found  a son  of 
Riliault  with  three  vessels.  Laudonniere  embarked 
on  board  of  one  of  them  with  the  intention  ot  join- 
ing Ribault,  but  his  ship  was  driven  on  the  English 
coast.  He  staved  some  time  in  Bristol  to  recruit 
his  health,  ami  then  returned  to  France  in  1566. 
He  wa.i  coldly  received  at  court,  and  spent  the  n*st 
of  his  life  in  retirement.  He  wrote  “ L’histoire 
notable  de  la  Floride,  conteiiunt  les  trois  voyages 
faits  en  icelles  par  des  capitaines  et  pilotes  fran- 
yais”  (Paris.  1586). 

LAUGH  LIN,  James,  donor,  b.  in  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, in  1806;  d.  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  18  Dee.,  1882. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  his  youth,  ami  en- 
tered mercantile  life,  in  which  he  was  successful. 
For  many  years  lie  was  an  elder  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian church,  ami  gave  largely  to  its  charities.  He 
was  president  of  the  lioarxl  of  trustees  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania female  college  from  its  foundation  in 
1869,  and  was  one  of  its  liberal  patrons.  He  con- 
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tributed  about  $50,000  to  the  Western  theological 
seminary  in  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

LA U(»H LIN,  James  Laurence,  political  econo- 
mist. b.  in  Deerfield.  Ohio,  2 April.  1850.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  with  tne  highest  honors 
m 1873,  after  which  he  taught  in  Boston  for  five 
years.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  po- 
litical economy  in  Harvaru.  and  in  1883  he  became 
professor  of  this  branch.  In  1876  he  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Harvard,  presenting  a the- 
sis on  ••  Anglo-Saxon  Legal  Procedure,”  which  was 
publi'dusl  in  **  Essays  of  Anglo-Saxon  Law  ” (Bos- 
ton, 1876).  He  is  a member  of  the  International 
institute  of  statistics,  and  other  societies,  and  is 
correspondent  for  the  V iertel jahrschrifl  ftlrVolks- 
wirthschaft,”  of  Berlin.  He  has  contributed  reviews 
and  papers  upon  economic  and  political  subjects  to 
periodicals,  and  published  a new  edition  of  John 
Stuart  Mill’s  **  Principles  of  Political  Economy,” 
abridged,  with  bibliographical,  explanatory,  and 
critical  notes,  and  a sketch  of  the  history  of  politi- 
cal ecohomv(New  York,  1884  ; 3d  ed.,  1886);  “The 
Study  of  Political  Economy:  Hints  to  Students 
and  headers”  (1885);  “The  History  of  Bimetal- 
lism in  the  United  States”  (1885);  and  “The  Ele- 
ments of  Political  Economy,  with  Some  Applica- 
tions to  Questions  of  the  Day  ” (1887). 

LA  I'M  AN,  Jacob  Gartner,  soldier,  b.  in  Taney- 
town,  Md.,  20  Jan.,  1813;  d.  in  Burlington,  Iowa, 
in  February,  1867.  His  early  dnys  were  spent  in 
York  county.  Pa.,  and  he  was  educated  at  the 
academy  there.  In  1844  he  removed  to  Burling- 
ton. Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in  commerce,  lie 
was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  7th  Iowa  regi- 
ment in  July,  1861.  served  under  (Jen.  Grunt  in 
Missouri,  anil  was  severely  wounded  at  Belmont,  7 
Nov.,  1861.  At  Fort  Done  Ison,  where  he  com- 
manded a brigade,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  storm 
and  enter  the  enemy’s  works.  For  his  services  on 
this  occasion  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers on  21  March,  1862.  Gen.  Laumitn  com- 
manded a brigade  in  Gen.  II  urlbut’s  division  at  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  6 and  7 April.  1862,  and  a division 
at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  He  was  relieved  by 
Gen.  William  T.  Sherman  after  the  capture  of 
Jackson.  Miss.,  16  July,  1863,  and  returned  to  Iowa. 

LAUN1TZ,  Robert  Eherhard.  sculptor,  b.  in 
Riga.  Russia.  4 Nov.,  1806;  d.  in  New  York  city, 
13  I>ec.,  1870.  His  father,  a German  sculptor, 
studied  under  Thorwaldsen,  whom  he  assisted  in 
restoring  the  .Eginetan  marbles.  The  son  also 
studied  under  Thorwaldsen,  and,  settling  in  New 
York  in  1828,  became  the  first  instructor  of  Thomas 
Crawford.  He  was  made  a metnl»er  of  the  National 
academy,  and  has  been  called  the  father  of  monu- 
mental art  in  America.  Among  his  productions 
are  the  Pulaski  monument  in  Savannah,  Ga..  the 
Battle  monument  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  the  monu- 
ment to  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas  in  Troy,  N.  Y., 
and  other  similar  works,  many  of  which  are  in 
Greenwood  cemetery. 

LAURENS,  Henry,  statesman,  b.  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  in  1724;  d.  there,  8 Dec..  1702.  His  ances- 
tors were  Huguenots,  who  hail  left  France  at  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Charleston  and  became  clerk  in  a count- 
ing-house there.  from  which  he  was  transferred  ton 
similar  house  in  London  in  order  to  acquire  a 
thorough  business  education.  l*|»on  his  return  he 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  and  acquired  a 
fortune.  He  was  conspicuous  in  his  op|x>sitioii  of 
British  aggression,  and  had  frequent  contests  with 
the  crown  judges,  especially  in  respect  to  their  de- 
cisions in  marine  law  and  in  the  courts  of  adini- 
r*dty»  and  the  pamphlets  that  he  published  against 


these  measures  gave  evidence  of  great  legal  ability. 
He  also  served  in  a military  campaign  against  the 
Cherokee*,  of  which  he  left  a diary  in  manuscript. 
Retiring  from  business,  he  went  to  England  in  1771 
to  suiierintend  the  education  of  his  sons,  and 
travelled  through  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
continent.  While  in  London  he  was  one  of  the 
thirty-eight  Americans  who  signed  a petition  in 
1774  to  aissuade  parliament  from  passing  the  Bos- 
ton port  bill.  He 
returned  to  Charles- 
ton in  that  year,  was 
a member  of  the  1st 
Provincial  congress 
there  in  1775,  and 
drew  up  a form  of 
association  to  lie 
signed  by  all  the 
friends  of  liberty. 

He  also  became  pres- 
ident of  the  council 
of  safety.  In  1776 
he  was  made  vice- 
president  of  South 
Carolina  under  the 
new  constitution  and 
elect  «sl  a delegate  to 
the  Continental  con- 
gress, of  which  he  became  president  after  the  resig- 
nation of  John  Hancock,  serving  from  1 Nor.. 
1777,  till  10  Doc.,  1778.  In  1779  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Holland  to  negotiate  a treaty  that  hail 
been  unofficially  proposed  to  William  Lee  by  Van 
Berckel,  pensionary  of  Amsterdam.  He  sailed 
on  the  packet  “Mercury,”  which  was  captured  by 
the  British  frigate  “ Vestal,”  of  twenty-eight  guns, 
off  Newfoundland.  Mr.  Laurens  threw  his  itapero 
overboard ; but  they  were  recovered,  ana  gave 
evidence  of  his  mission.  The  refusal  of  Holland 
to  punish  Van  Berckel,  at  the  dictation  of  l*»rd 
North’s  ministry,  was  instantly  followed  bv  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  that  country.  Mr.  Lau- 
rens was  taken  to  London,  examined  before  the 
privy  council,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  on  6 
Oct..  1780,  on  “suspicion  of  high  treason.”  for 
nearlv  fifteen  months,  during  which  his  health  was 
greatly  impaired.  He  was  ill  when  he  entered, 
but  no  medical  attendance  was  provided,  and  it 
was  more  than  a year  before  he  was  granted  pen 
and  ink  to  draw  a bill  of  exchange  to  provide  for 
himself.  But  he  obtained  a (>encil.  and  frequent 
communications  were  carried  by  a trusty  person 
to  the  outside  world,  and  he  even  corresjiondwl 
with  American  newspapers. 

When  his  son  John  appeared  in  Paris  in  1781 
to  negotiate  n loan  with  France.  Mr.  l<atirvns  was 
informed  that  his  confinement  would  lie  the  mure 
rigorous  because  the  young  man  bail  openly  de- 
clared himself  an  enemy  to  the  king  ami  his  coun- 
try. It  was  suggested  that  if  Mr.  Laurens  would 
advise  his  son  to  withdraw  from  his  commission, 
such  action  would  1m*  received  with  favor  at  the 
British  court : but  he  replied  that  his  son  wo.*  a 
man  who  would  never  sacrifice  honor,  even  to 
save  his  fulle  r's  life.  Liurens  received  attention 
from  man>  friends,  among  whom  was  Edmund 
Burke.  Tw  ice  he  refused  offers  of  pardon  if  b* 
would  sei  British  ministry.  Whlk  ^ i ri>- 

oner  he  learned  "f  his  son  Johns  death  in  a skir- 
mish in  Smith  Carolina,  and  on  1 Dec.,  1781.br 
addressed  a petition  to  the  house  of  commons,  in 
which  he  said  that  he  had  striven  to  prevent  a 
rupture  between  the  crown  and  colonies,  and 
asked  for  more  liberty.  He  was  soon  afterword 
exchange!  for  Lord  Cornwallis  and  com  missioned 
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bv  congress  one  of  the  ministers  to  negotiate  peace. 
He  then  went  to  Paris,  where,  with  John  Jay  and 
Benjamin  Franklin,  he  signed  the  preliminaries  of 
the  treaty.  30  Nor..  1782,  and  was  instrumental  in 
the  insertion  of  u clause  prohibiting,  on  the  British 
evacuation,  the  “carrying  away  any  negroes  or 
other  property  of  the  inhabitants.”  On  his  return 
to  Charleston  he  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm 
and  offered  many  offices,  which  his  iui|>aired 
health  forced  him  to  decline.  He  retired  to  his 
plantation  near  Charleston  and  devoted  his  life  to 
agriculture.  His  will  concluded  with  this  request : 
“ I solemnly  enjoin  it  on  my  son,  as  an  imlis|iensable 
duty,  that,  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  can,  after 
my  decease,  he  cause  my  body  to  Le  wrapped 
in  twelve  vards  of  tow-cloth  and  burned  until  it 
lie  entirely  consumed,  and  then,  collecting  my 
bones,  dc|M>sit  them  wherever  he  may  think  prop- 
er.” This  was  the  first  cremation  in  this  country. 
Some  of  Laurens’s  political  papers  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  collections  of  tne  South  Carolina  his- 
torical society,  and  his  rebus  letter  to  Lord  George 
Gordon  is  reprinted  in  the  “ Magazine  of  American 
History  ” (December,  1884). — Ilis  son,  John,  sol- 
dier, b.  in  South  Carolina  about  1756;  d.  there,  27 
Aug.,  1782,  was  educated  in  England.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Revolution  he  returned  home, 
joined  the  army,  and  becoming  aide  to  Washing- 
ton. was  frequently  his  secretary,  and  his  chief 
medium  of  communication  with  the  foreigners  in 
the  service.  His  first  essay  in  arms  was  at  Brandy- 
wine. 11  Sept.,  1777,  and  it  is  said  that  he  partici- 
|>ated  in  every  action  of  the  army  that  Washington 
commanded.  After  the  Imttlc  of  Monmouth,  28 
June.  1778,  he  shot  Gen.  Charles  Lee  in  a duel  for 
disrespectful  language  to  his  commander.  Ix»e 
aft  erward  said  of  Fiis  opponent:  “How  hand- 
somely the  young  fellow  behaved!  I could  have 
hugged  him."  At  the  battle  of  Germantown  he 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  attempt  to  expel  the 
British  from  the  Chew  house.  On  the  appearance 
of  the  enemy  in  the  south  he  repaired  to  Charleston 
and  became  attached  to  the  militia  force  of  Gen. 
Moultrie,  who  was  watching  the  movements  of  the 
British  in  Georgia,  and  when  Gen.  Prevost  made  a 
demonstration  against Charleston  with  n force  of 
5.000  men.  I^aureus  did  good  service  in  skirmishing 
and  covering  defiles.  At  the  pass  of  Coosaw hatch ie. 
at  the  head  of  aliout  20  regulars  ami  200  militia.  In- 
met  Prevost,  ami  was  again  wounded,  escaping 
with  his  life  by  the  gallantry  of  a subordinate 
officer.  Subsequently,  when  the  combined  French 
and  American  forces  under  D'Estaing  and  Lincoln 
attempted  to  take  Savannah,  Laurens  led  the 
light  infantry  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  mount 
the  British  works.  He  was  also  active  in  the  de- 
fence of  Charleston  when  it  was  besieged  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton.  After  its  fall  he  rejoined  Gen. 
Washington,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  France  to  ob- 
tain money  and  supplies,  arriving  there  early  in 
the  spring  of  1781.  Impatient  of  the  delay  of  the 
French  ministry,  he  finally,  in  defiance  of  precedent, 
demanded  and  obtained  an  audience  with  the  king 
in  person,  ami  on  the  next  day  was  officially 
informed  that  the  required  aid  would  be  given. 
He  returned  to  this  country  in  August  and  re- 
ceived a vote  of  thanks  from  congress  for  his  ser- 
vices. In  three  days  after  he  reached  Philadelphia 
he  finished  his  business  with  congress,  and  had  re- 
joined the  American  army.  With  I>r.  Franklin, 
the  Count  do  Vergcnncs.  and  the  Marquis  do  Cas- 
tries, he  arranged  a plan  for  the  campaign  of 
17*1.  At  the  mm  of  Yorktown  be  captured  one 
of  the  two  redoubts  that  were  stormed,  receiving 
in  person  the  sword  of  the  commander.  When 


operations  hnd  ceased  in  the  north  he  joined  the 
army  of  the  south  under  Greene,  and  by  his  ac- 
tivity checked  every  effort  of  the  British  garrison 
in  Charleston,  ami  confined  them  for  many  months 
to  the  walls  of  the  city.  Hearing  of  an  enter- 
prise against  a strong  marauding  force  of  the 
British,  who  were  engaged  in  ravaging  the  planta- 
tions along  the  Combahee,  Laurens,  who  had  !>een 
ill,  eagerly  sought  its  command.  By  hard  riding 
he  overtook  the  brigade,  and  on  the  next  day  led 
his  troops  to  a |h tint  where  the  British  lay  in  am- 
bush, having  been  advised  of  the  proposed  attack. 
Laurens  was  slain  at  their  first  fire.  “ Poor  Lau- 
rens !”  wrote  Gen.  Greene,  “ has  fallen  in  a paltry 
little  skirmish.  You  knew  his  temper,  and  1 pre- 
dicted his  fate.  The  love  of  military  glory  made 
him  seek  it  upon  occasions  unworthy  his  rank. 
The  state  will  feel  his  loss.”  “ He  hail  not  a fault 
that  I could  discover,"  wrote  Washington,  “unless 
it  were  intrepidity  bordering  upon  rashness.”  He 
was  also  an  intimate  friend  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. His  daring  won  for  him  from  his  comrades 
the  title  of  the  “Bayard  of  the  Revolution.”  He 
once  refused  an  unusual  advance  of  grade  that 
was  offered  him  bv  congress,  lest  it  should  awaken 
jealousy  and  injure  the  service.  He  urged  upon  his 
father  the  employment  of  negroes  hi  the  army  of 
the  south,  hut  the  latter  opposed  the  policy  in  a 
letter  that  is  still  extant.  His  correspondence  was 
published  for  the  Bradford  club,  with  a memoir 
by  William  Gilmore  Simms  (New  York,  1867). 

LAURENT,  Cornelius  Baldran  (also  called 
He  Graff),  Dutch  buccaneer,  b.  in  Dordrecht, 
Holland,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century. 
He  was  at  first  in  the  Spanish  service  and  fought 
against  the  buccaneers,  but,  having  been  captured 
by  the  latter,  joined  them  and  soon  became  one  of 
their  chiefs.  He  excited  such  terror  in  the  Span- 
ish-American  colonies  that  a prayer  was  inserted 
in  the  public  service  asking  to  lie  delivered  from 
the  wrath  of  “ Laurencillo,  the  name  by  which  he 
was  known  among  the  S|>aninrds.  In  1683  there 
were  about  1,200  buccaneers  under  the  joint  com- 
mand of  Ijuureut  and  Van  do  Horn  (q.  t\).  They 
hud  altogether  seven  vessels  fully  armed.  Laurent 
and  Horn  commanded  each  a frigate  of  fifty  guns. 
With  this  force  they  sailed  to  Vera  Cruz,  sur- 
prise! the  city  during  the  nicht.  took  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  prisoners,  ami  held  them  for  ran- 
som. A rescue  was  attempted  by  forces  from  the 
interior,  and  the  buccaneers  were  forced  to  aban- 
don some  of  their  captives,  though  they  succeeded 
in  getting  more  than  1,000  on  board  their  vessels. 
Then  a dispute  arose  on  the  subject  of  a division 
of  the  booty,  which  amounted  to  over  $1,000,000, 
ami  a duel  was  fought  lietween  Horn  and  Laurent, 
resulting  in  the  wounding  of  the  former.  The 
quarrel  of  the  chiefs  soon  spread  among  the  sail- 
ors, who  would  have  come  to  blows  if  I«aurcnt  had 
not  hastened  to  share  the  1 unity  and  prisoners 
among  them.  He  then  aet  sail  with  the  greater 
|mrt  of  the  ships  and  arrived  at  Goave.  on  tne  west 
coast  of  Santo  Domingo.  The  exjiedition  to  Vem 
Cruz  having  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  prohibition 
of  the  French  government,  Laurent,  allhough  well 
received  by  the  inhabitant*  of  Santo  Domingo,  was 
not  allowetl  to  appear  in  public.  He  resumed  his 
operations  in  1881.  ami  t.  , i.  v and 
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received  orders  to  attack  the  pirates  that  were 
ravaging  the  southern  coast  of  Santo  ltoraingo. 
He  discharged  this  duty  with  a firmness  and  jus- 
tice that  gained  him  the  respect  of  the  Spaniards  | 
and  English,  and  in  a short  time  the  territory  un-  I 
dor  his  control  grew  (mpulous  and  prosperous.  In  I 
1691  trouble  arose  in  the  colony  of  Santo  Domingo.  ' 
and  Laurent  was  summoned  to  its  defence  in  1692. 
He  raised  a body  of  over  2.000  of  his  followers,  and 
the  mere  rumor  of  his  approach  caused  the  Span- 
iards to  retreat  after  advancing  within  fifteen 
leagues  of  the  cape.  In  1003  he  rendered  still 
more  important  services  to  the  colony,  which  was 
again  threatened  by  the  Spaniard*.  When  Jamai- 
ca was  attacked  in  1004,  Laurent,  sword  in  hand, 
carried  the  iui|>ortant  post  of  Ouatirou  and  was 
instrumental  in  the  success  of  the  French.  The 
English  now  united  with  the  Spaniards,  and,  a 
united  attack  being  made  on  several  prints  in  San- 
to Domingo,  Laurent,  who  was  now  lieutenant  of 
the  king,  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  Port-du- 
Paix  and  the  interior  of  the  country.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  exhibited  an  indolence  by  which  his  ene- 
mies profited.  The  cap*  was  taken  and  the  French 
army  obliged  to  retreat  from  Port-du-Paix.  I*au- 
rents  wife  fell  into  the  hunds  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  held  her  prisoner  for  many  years  in  Santo 
Doiningo,  and  released  her  only  on  the  reiterated 
demands  of  the  court  of  France.  Although  I^au- 
rent  was  intrusted  with  other  missions,  Tjis  con- 
duct in  the  affair  of  Port-du-Paix  finally  lost  him 
his  post  ; but  he  was  appointed  captain  of  a frigate, 
and  was  frequently  employed  in  piloting  fleets  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Antilles  on  account  of 
his  knowledge  of  these  seas. 

LAURIE,  James,  clerg  yman,  h.  in  Edinburgh.  I 
Scotland,  11  Feb.,  1778;  d.  in  Washington.  I).  C.,  j 
18  April,  1858.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univcr-  , 
sity  of  Edinburgh  and  licensed  to  preach  in  1800. 
About  1802  the  Rev.  John  M.  Mason,  who  was  then  I 
in  Scotland,  urged  him  to  emigrate  to  the  United  j 
States  and  enter  the  service  of  the  Associate  Re-  l 
formed  church.  This  denomination  had  formed  a 
new  congregation  in  Washington,  I).  C.,  of  which 
Mr.  Laurie  was  installed  pastor  in  June,  1803.  For 
several  years  he  preached  in  the  old  treasury  build-  ; 
ing,  which  was  burned  by  the  British  in  1814.  He  1 
labored  to  build  a church,  and  travelled  from  Bos-  | 
ton.  Mass.,  to  Savannah  to  solicit  aid  with  such  ! 
success  that  in  1807  a brick  edifice  was  opened  for 
service,  which  was  the  second  Protestant  church  in 
Washington.  He  held  charge  of  this  pastorate  for 
forty-six  years,  and  was  also  employed  in  the  treas- 
ury, holding  office  till  his  death.  Williams  gave 
him  the  degree  of  1).  I),  in  1815. 

LAURIE,  James,  civil  engineer,  b.  in  Bells 
Quarry,  Scotland,  9 May,  1811;  d.  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  16  March,  1875.  He  was  a maker  of  philo-  | 
sophical  instruments,  and  followed  that  business 
abroad  until  1888,  when  he  came  to  the  United  | 
States  with  James  P.  Kirkwood,  and  was  associated  | 
with  him  in  the  location  of  various  railroads.  Sub-  i 
sequent ly  he  became  chief  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  construction  of  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  j 
railroad,  ami  later  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  mil- 
road.  Mr.  Laurie  was  employed  on  surveys  of  rail-  I 
roads  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  as  consulting  engineer  ! 
for  the  state  of  Massachusetts  on  the  Hooeac  tun-  j 
nel.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  bridge-con- 
struction, and  built  the  wrought-iron  bridge  across 
the  Connecticut  river  at  Windsor  Locks,  which  : 
was  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
Thereafter  he  was  employed  chiefly  as  a consulting 
engineer  concerning  bridges,  on  which  he  was  re-  ■, 
garded  as  the  highest  authority  in  this  country  up  I 


to  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Laurie  was  active  in 
promoting  the  formation  of  the  American  swiety 
of  civil  engineers  in  1852,  and  he  was  elected 
tin*  first  president  of  that  society,  which  office  he 
held  continuously  until  1*67. 

LAURIE,  John  Wimbiirn,  British  soldier,  b. 
in  Iiondon,  1 Oct.,  1835.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
Royal  military  college  at  Sandhurst  in  1858.  He 
entered  the  army  as  un  ensign  in  September,  1853. 
was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel  in  1860,  colonel  in 
18*12,  ami  major-general  in  September,  1882.  He 
was  inspector  and  commander  of  the  military  dis- 
trict of  Nova  Scotia  in  1862-’80,  and  of  the  district 
of  British  Columbia  in  1880— *1 . Gen.  Laurie  served 
through  the  Crimean  campaign  in  1854-’rt.  and  was 
twice  wounded,  and.  as  a staff  officer,  was  with  the 
field  force  in  central  India  during  the  Sepov  rebel- 
lion in  1858-*60.  He  also  served  in  the  Transvaal 
campaign  in  South  Africa  in  1881,  in  the  north- 
west Canadian  half-breed  rebellion,  was  major- 
general  commanding  lines  of  comm unicat ion  in 
1885,  and  as  Red  cross  commissioner  in  the  Serro- 
Hulgarian  war  of  1885-*6.  Gen.  Laurie,  in  addition 
toother  decorations,  has  received  the  Turkish  order 
of  Medjidie,  the  Servian  order  of  St.  (Java,  and  the 
Red  cross  of  Servia  for  saving  life.  He  owns  a 
large  landed  property  at  Oalcfield.  Halifax 
Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  military 
career  has  been  an  experimenter  on  a large  scale  in 
agricultural  science  and  practice,  and  lectures  fre- 
quently on  agricultural  and  military  subjects. 

LiCRIE,  Thomas,  missionary,  b.  in  Edinburgh. 
S<*itlnnd,  19  May.  1821.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  IKK)  and  sailed  from  Boston  as  mission- 
ary to  the  Mountain  Nestorians,  returning  in  1H4« 
on  account  of  impaired  health.  He  was  the  author 
of  **  Dr.  Grant  and  the  Mountain  Nestorians **  (Bos- 
ton, 1 853  ; 2d  ed.,  1 856). 

LAURIER,  Wilfrid,  Canadian  statesman,  b. 
in  St,  Lin,  Quebec,  20  Nov.,  1841.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  L' Assumption  college,  graduated  in  law  at 
Mi-Gill  university  in  1864,  and  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Lower  Canada  in  1865.  He  represented  Drum- 
mond and  Arthaliaska  in  the  Quebec  assembly 
from  1871  till  January.  1874.  when  lie  resigned, 
and  was  elected  to  the  Dominion  parliament.  He 
was  appointed  minister  of  inlnna  revenue  in  the 
Mackenzie  government  in  September,  1877.  which 
place  he  held  till  the  resignation  of  the  government 
m 1878.  He  was  defeated  in  Drummond  and 
Arthahaska  utK»n  iipia-aling  to  his  constituents, 
but  wa*  elected  immediately  afterward  for  Quebec, 
East.  He  was  re-elected  in  1878,  1882,  and  at  the 
last  general  election.  22  Feb.,  1887.  Soon  after  this 
election  Edward  Blake  retired  from  the  leadership 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  Canada,  and  M.  Laurier wa$ 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  The  choice  did  not  prove 
satisfactory  to  many  of  the  Liberals,  and  by  the 
majority  of  the  party  it  was  regarded  as  merely 
temporary.  He  was  violently  outspoken  in  hi*  de- 
nunciation of  the  execution  of  I^onis  Riel,  and  de- 
manded the  latter*s  exemption  from  punishment, 
not  uf>on  the  plea  of  his  innocence  or  irresponsi- 
bility, but  simply  on  the  ground  of  his  nationality. 
M.  Laurier  is  the  lender  or  the  u Rouge  or  French 
Canadian  section  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  1>> 
minion.  He  at  one  time  edited  “ Le  Defrieheur.” 
is  an  earnest  advocate  of  temperance,  and  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Dominion  prohibitory  convention 
at  Montreal  in  1875. 

LAUSSAT,  Antony,  lawyer,  b.  in  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  in  1806;  d.  there,  2 NovM  1833.  His  parents, 
Pierre  Antoine  and  Jane  de  Laussat,  were  from 
Navarre.  When  t lie  father  became  a citizen  of 
the  United  States,  he  dropped  the  prefix  from  his 
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name.  The  son  was  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1821,  studied  law  under  Peter 
Duponceau,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  1 Feb.. 
1827.  Before  this  he  had  lieconie  a iueml>er  of  the 
law  academy  of  Philadelphia,  where  most  of  the 
young:  lawyers  of  that  day  were  trained.  While 
vet  a student,  he  wrote  “An  Essay  on  Equity  in 
Pennsylvania"  (Philadelphia,  1820),  which  at- 
tracted much  attention,  was  published  by  order  of 
the  academy,  and  received  high  praise  from  Chan- 
cellor  Kent  and  Chief-Justice  Marshall.  Judge 
George  Sharswood,  in  an  address  Indore  the  law 
academy,  said  he  had  heard  that  Lord  Brougham 
once  remarked  to  an  American  lawyer:  “If  your 
law  students  produce  such  masterly  treatises,  your 
lawyers  must  be  men  of  unusual  learning.”  Mr. 
Laussat  also  edited  Fonblanque’s  “ Equity  ” (Phila- 
delphia. 1831 : Brookfield,  1835). 

LAl’TARO,  or  LATt  R (low-tah  -ro),  Arauca- 
nian  chief,  b.  in  the  valley  of  Tucapel  in  1537 ; d. 
in  Mataquito  in  December,  1556.  He  belonged  to 
the  noble  order  of  Clmencs.  In  one  of  the  Hostile 
incursions  of  Gen.  Valdivia  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
employed  as  Valdivia's  page,  and  baptized  with 
the  name  of  Feli|>c  Diaz.  On  3 Dec..  1553,  the 
toqui  Caupolican  was  in  great  peril  of  losing  the 
battle  of  Tucapel,  but  at  the  moment  when  his 
army  was  almost  defeated,  young  Lautaro.  who 
was  with  the  Spanish  garrison,  deserted  their  lines, 
anti,  grasping  a lance,  turned  against  them,  shout- 
ing to  his  countrymen  to  follow  him  to  victory. 
The  Spaniards  were  defeated  and  the  fort  of  Tuca- 

fel  destroyed.  As  soon  as  Valdivia,  who  was  in 
'oncepcion,  heard  this  news  he  marched  with  all 
the  forces  he  could  gather,  and  on  1 Jan.,  1554.  en- 
countered the  Araucanians  near  the  ruins  of  Tu- 
capel.  The  Indians,  by  the  advice  of  Ijautaro,  at- 
tacked Valdivia  with  different  Itodies  successively, 
so  that  they  always  presented  fresh  forces.  The 
S|»aniards  were  defeated,  Valdivia  made  prisoner, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  lautaro. 
killed,  after  suffering  cruel  tortures.  After  this 
victory  the  Araucaniun  national  assembly  am>oiiit- 
©d  Lautaro  lieutenant-tomb,  ami  commander  of  a 
second  army,  with  which  ne  intrenched  himself  in 
the  mountains  of  Marigucnu.  In  1554,  in  this 
place,  he  defeated  Gen.  Villagra  ami  captured  a 
large  number  of  prisoners  hordes,  and  six  pieces 
of  artillery.  In  tne  same  year  lie  took  possession 
of  the  fortress  of  (’oncepcion,  plundered  it,  set  the 
city  on  fire,  and  levelled  its  forts,  and  in  1555  he 
destroyed  the  city  a second  time.  In  1556,  at  the 
head  of  600  picked  men,  he  set  out  for  Santiago 
with  the  intention  of  taking  possession  of  it.  On 
the  bank*  of  the  river  Claro  he  defeated  the  Span- 
ish forces  four  times;  but  toward  the  end  of  the 
year  he  mot  his  death,  Gen.  Villagra,  who  was 
guided  by  a friendly  Indian  over  an  obscure  and 
generally  unknown  road,  having  surprised  and 
defeated  him  at  night  in  his  camp. 

LAI  /ON.  Jean  de,  governor  of  New  France, 
b.  in  France  in  1582.  He  was  the  intemlant  of  the 
company  of  the  Cent  assocife  in  1627.  In  1642  he 
w,t>  engaged  in  furthering  the  restoration  of  (Que- 
bec to  r ranee,  and  he  sulisequently  procured  the 
•v'-i-Hui  of  Montreal  u»  M.  de  la  Dauversicrc.  In 
tu*l  ho  became  the  fourth  governor  of  New 
*'/^*oe*  continuing  jM  ollicc  f..r  tiw  The 
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LAUZUN,  Armand  Louis  de  Gontaut,  Due 

de,  French  soldier,  b.  in  Paris,  15  April,  1747:  d. 
there.  31  Dec.,  1793.  In  consequence  of  his  having 
published  a pamphlet  entiled  “ L'etat  de  defense 
de  l'Angleterre,"  he  was  given  the  command  of  an 
expedition  against  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  other 
English  settlements  on 
the  African  coast. which 
he  captured  early  in 
1776.  Greatly  reduced 
in  pecuniary  resources 
through  dissipation,  he 
determined  to  join  I*a- 
fayette  and  enlist  in  the 
American  army.  On 
his  arrival  in  the  United 
States,  he  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  Con- 
tinental leaders,  and 
given  the  command  of 
a troop  of  500  cavalry, 
which  became  known 
as  “ Lauzun’s  legion." 

He  took  part  in  the 
siege  of  York  town  and 
in  the  attack  on  New 
York  in  1781.  His 
handsome  face  and  fine 
figure,  his  talents,  his 
wit,  and  his  bravery 
won  him  the  friend- 
ship of  those  who  al>- 
horred  his  profligacy. 

He  returned  to  France  in  178!].  became  Due  de 
Biron  in  1788,  was  a delegate  to  the  states-gen- 
eral,  and  a confidant  and  secret  agent  of  Philippe 
Egalite.  On  6 July,  1762.  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine.  In 
1763,  on  account  of  the  machinations  of  secret 
agents,  who  incited  his  troops  to  insubordina- 
tion, he  laid  his  resignation  before  the  committee 
of  public  safety.  The  latter  refused  to  accept  it, 
and  appealed  to  his  patriotism.  He  withdrew  it 
for  the  time,  captured  Saumur.  and  defeated  the 
Vendoan  army  under  the  walls  of  Parthenay,  but 
afterward  insisted  that  he  should  la;  relieved  of 
his  command.  Various  charges,  including  that 
of  being  too  lenient  with  the  Vendeans,  were  then 
brought  against  him.  ami  he  was  removed  from 
his  command  without  being  allowed  a hearing, 
imprisoned  at  Abbaye,  brought  before  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal  on  81  Dee.,  and  condemned 
to  death  on  the  pretext  that  he  hod  conspired 
against  the  republic.  On  the  scaffold  I*nuzun  pro- 
fessed to  be  thoroughly  disgusted  with  life.  A 
moment  before  his  execution  he  said,  turning  to 
his  companions  in  misfortune : “ All  is  over,  gentle- 
men ; I am  about  to  start  on  the  long  journey." 
Then,  handing  a glass  of  wine  to  the  executioner, 
**  Take  it,"  he  said : “ you  need  courage  in  prosecut- 
ing a trade  like  vours."  Sts*  “ Meraoires  de  M.  le 
due  de  Lauzun  ” (2  vols.,  Paris.  1822). 

LAVAL  Antony  J.  de,  clergyman,  b.  in  Ly- 
ons, France,  in  the  17th  century;  d.  in  France  in 
1758.  He  was  a Jesuit,  and  ap|**ars  to  have  been 
for  some  time  a missionary  in  Louisiana.  He  wrote 
“ Voyage  de  la  Louisiane,  en  1720-1728,  dans  Icquel 
on  traite  plusieurs  matures  de  physique,  astrono- 
mic, geographic  et  marine.” 

LAVAL  Jacint,  soldier,  b.  about  1762;  d.  in 
Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  2 Sept.,  1822.  He  came  to 
this  country  as  comet  of  dragoons  in  Kocharn- 
lieau’s  army.  Subsequently  he  was  sheriff  of 
Charleston,  S.  C..  and  was  appointed  captain  of 
dragoons  in  the  U.  S.  army,  3 May,  1806.  He  lie- 
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came  major.  15  Feb.,  1809,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
1st  light  dragoons,  7 June,  1818,  and  colonel,  1 
Aug.,  1813.  From  21  May,  1821,  until  his  death 
he  held  the  post  of  military  storekeeper. 

LAV  ALETTE,  Antoine  de,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Franco,  21  Oct.,  1707.  The  place  and  date  of  his 
death  arc  unknown.  He  became  a mem  Ur  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  Toulouse,  10  Oct.,  1725,  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1740,  and  in  1741  sent  as  mission- 
ary to  tne  island  of  Martininue.  In  1754  he  was 
named  su|M>rior-general  of  all  the  J<*suit  missions 
in  the  French  possessions  in  Central  and  South 
America.  He  was  accused  aU»ut  the  same  time  of 
engaging  in  commerce,  contrary  to  the  canon  law, 
ami  summoned  to  Haris  for  trial:  but  his  defence 
was  undertaken  by  the  authorities  in  Martinique, 
and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop  for  the  time. 
His  conduct  afterward  was  one  of  tne  causes  that 
led  to  the  downfall  of  his  order.  His  mission  was 
heavily  in  debt,  ami  to  restore  it  to  financial 
irosperity  he  made  extensive  purchases  of  land  in 
>otninica,  and  engaged  in  various  commercial  ven- 
tures. borrowing  large  sums  of  money  when  these 
proved  unsuccessful.  When  Ricci,  the  Jesuit  gen- 
eral, was  informed  of  this,  in  1757,  he  sent  three 
visitors  to  Martinique,  all  of  whom  met  with  mis- 
haps that  prevented  them  from  arriving.  At  last, 
in  the  spring  of  1702,  the  fourth  visitor.  Father  de 
la  Marche,  reached  the  island,  and  organized  a 
tribunal  of  the  principal  fathers  of  the  mission, 
before  whom  I iU valet te  appeared.  He  was  con- 
demned and  suspended  from  all  ecclesiastical 
functions  until  their  report  was  laid  before  the 
general  of  the  order  in  Koine.  Ijavalette  signed  a 
confession  declaring  that  he  alone  was  guilty,  and 
after  his  confession  he  went  to  England,  where  he 
was  notified  of  his  expulsion  from  the  society  by 
the  Jesuit  general.  Ijavalette  gave  information  to 
his  superiors  by  which  it  aiqienrcd  his  debts 
amounted  to  2.400.000  livres.  The  French  Jesuits 
were  making  an  effort  to  settle  with  the  creditors 
when  the  case  was  brought  before  the  courts,  the 
whole  society  was  held  responsible  for  the  debt, 
and  a decree  was  issued  for  the  seizure  of  all  their 
property.  This  rendered  the  society  in  France 
DanKrupt.  and  l«*d  to  the  royal  edict  of  November, 
1794.  which  almlished  the  order  in  that  country. 

LA  V ALETTE,  Elle  A.  F.,  naval  officer,  b.  in 
Virginia  about  1790;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa..  18 
Nov.,  1802.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a sailing- 
master  on  25  June,  1812,  was  commissioned  as  a 
lieutenant  on  9 Dec.,  1814.  promoted  commander 
•oil  8 March,  1881,  and  became  a captain  on  23 
Feb.,  1840.  He  was  a favorite  with  Com.  Isaac 
Hull,  and  accompanied  that  officer  when  he  took 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  in  1837. 
In  accordance  with  the  rmmiinenuation  of  the  re- 
tiring-board  he  was  made  a rear-admiral  oil  the 
retired  list  on  10  July.  1802. 

LA  VALLE,  Jiiun  (lah-val  -yeh),  Argentine  sol- 
dier. b.  in  Buenos  Ayres.  10  Oct.,  1797  ; d.  in  Jujtiy, 
9 Oct.,  1841.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  Age  of 
sixteen,  fought  in  1814  and  1815  against  Jose 
Artigas.  and  in  181 7-’18  in  the  battles  of  ( ’hacabuco 
and  Maipu.  In  1820  he  emtiarkcd  for  Peru  with  the 
forces  that  wen*  sent  by  Buenos  Ayres  to  aid  the 
revolutionists.  He  was  promoted  major  for  gal- 
lantry in  action,  took  command  of  his  regiment  at 
Moquegiia,  where  its  colonel  was  wounded,  and 
effectively  protceted  the  n*treat  *>f  the  army.  He 
returned  to  Buenos  Av res  in  1823,  and  shared  in 
the  cain|»aign  against  Brazil  from  1825  up  to  the 
■conclusion  of  |s*ace  in  1828.  His  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Ituzaingo  gained  him  the  grade  of  coronel 
mayor.  About  this  time  he  began  to  take  part  in 


! politics,  headed  a revolt  against  Col.  Borrego,  gov- 
ernor of  Buenos  Ayres  and  chief  of  the  Federal- 
ists, and  overturned  his  government.  1 Ikx*.,  1828. 
The  governor  was  again  defeated  at  Navarro,  and 
Ijavaile,  obtaining  |M»s**ssi«m  of  his  person  by 
treachery,  had  him  immediately  shot.  On  26 
April,  1829,  Lavulle  was  defeated  by  Estanislo 
Is»|k*z  y Santa-Fe.  and  forced  to  withdraw  fnun 
Buenos  Ayres.  In  18:18  a French  expedition  was 
sent  out  against  the  dictator  Juan  Manuel  de  Rosas, 
and  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  declared  block- 
aded. Ijavaile  wan  chosen  eominander-in-chief  of 
the  force's  of  Uruguay,  united  to  those  of  Corrien- 
tes.  And  marched  on  Buenos  Ayres;  but  when  within 
sight  of  the  citv  lie  suddenly  gave  orders  to  re- 
treat to  Sante-Pe.  Rosas,  who  hail  been  much 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  sent  his 
lieutenant,  Bribe,  to  attack  that  city,  and  mean- 
while Ijavaile  learned  that  a treaty  of  peace  had 
l»een  signed  between  the  French  ami  the  governor 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  29  Oct.,  1840.  11c  rejected  the 

offer  of  an  asylum  and  a {tension  that  was  made 
him  by  the  French  representative,  and  determined 
to  continue  the  war  against  Rosas  unaided.  But 
he  was  pursued  hv  a superior  force,  defeated  at 
Quebracho- 1 1 errado  on  28  Nov.,  and  again  on  the 
plains  of  Fnmailln,  19  Sept.,  1841.  With  great 
difficulty  he  reached  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Jujuy,  MOOlted  by  about  100  soldiers,  when  he  met 
a party  of  the  enemy  and  was  killed  in  a house 
when*  he  had  taken  refuge. 

LAYALLEJA,  J nan  Antonio  (lah-val-vav - 
hah).  Uruguayan  soldier, b.  in  Montevideo,  18  July. 
1790;  d.  there.  23  Oct.,  1853.  He  served  in  the 
army  of  his  country  during  the  war  for  indej**nd- 
once;  but  little  is  known  of  his  career  during 
those  years.  On  19  April,  1825.  a company  of  j«a- 
t riots  of  Uruguay,  under  the  command  of  CoL 
Ijavaile  jo,  landed  in  Boca  de  Gutierrez,  Uruguay, 
with  the  intention  of  freeing  their  country  from 
Brazilian  control.  Four  days  afterward  they  de- 
feats! the  Brazilian  forces  under  Gen.  Laguna  in 
San  Salvador.  On  29  May  of  the  same  year  with 
other  forces  he  surprised  Gen.  Rivera,  who  with 
all  his  men  joined  the  popular  side.  On  12  Oct. 
he  gained  the  battle  of  Sarandi,  and  on  28  May. 
1828.  the  congress  of  the  provinces  of  Rio  de  la 
Plata  rewarded  him  and  his  comrades  with  pensions 
for  life.  In  the  l«attle  of  Ituzaingo,  20  Feb.,  1827. 
i he  commanded  a brigade  of  cavalry  under  (ten. 
Alvear  and  muted  the  left  wing  of  the  Brazilian 
army.  In  18212  Gen.  Lavalleja  headed  a revolu- 
i tion  against  the  first  government  of  Uruguay,  but 
I was  defeated  and  obligee!  to  take  refuge  in  Brazil 
on  20  Sept,  of  that  Tear.  He  continued  his  plot- 
ting, and  on  19  March.  1834.  landed  in  Punts 
Gorda.  but  was  defeated  and  again  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  Brazil.  He  then  retired  from  politics 
until  the  year  1858,  when  he  was  the  chief  member 
of  the  triumvirate  that  was  appointed  to  govern 
the  republic  after  the  deposition  of  President  (tiro. 

LA  V Air  MONTMORENCY,  Francis  Xavier 
de,  first  Canadian  R.  C.  bishop,  b.  in  Ijaval.  France, 
i 30  April.  1823;  d.  in  Oucbec.  8 May,  1708.  He 
j studied  in  the  College  of  Ij»  Fleohe,  and  received 
: the  tonsure  at  the  age  of  nine.  The  death  of  his 
eldest  brother  left  him  heir  to  the  title  and  estates 
of  his  family,  but  he  persevered  in  his  intention  of 
becoming  a priest,  resigned  his  rights  in  fuvor  of  a 
younger  brother,  and.  after  finishing  his  theologi- 
cal course  in  Paris,  was  ordained  in  1946.  He  en- 
tered the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and 
during  a visit  to  Paris  in  the  interests  of  this  order 
he  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  the  queen 
; mother.  He  was  nominated  by  the  king  in  1657 
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for  the  see  of  Quebec ; but  his  consecration  was  de-  I 
laved,  partly  by  the  hostility  of  the  archbishop  of 
Rouen,  who  claimed  jurisdiction  over  New  Franco,  I 
and  partly  by  the  desire  of  the  pope  to  establish  a - 
vicariate  apostolic,  depending  immediately  upon  l 
himself.  A compromise  was  effected,  and  I^aval 
was  consecrated  vicar  apostolic  of  Quebec  ami 
bishop  of  Petnoa  in  partibu#,  8 Dec.,  1658.  lie 
reache<l  Quebec,  10  June,  1659,  and  his  authority 
was  generally  acknowledged.  He  organized  par- 
ishes in  Quebec  and  the  neighborhood,  and  as 
more  priests  continued  to  arrive  he  relieved  the 
Jesuits  of  their  charges  as  pastors  of  parishes  and  i 
tent  them  to  the  ludian  missions.  Lie  travelled 
through  his  vicariate  shortly  after  his  arrival,  and 
in  the  joumev  he  contracted  the  seeds  of  the  dis- 
ease that  finally  form!  him  to  resign  his  bishop- 
ric-. Learning  that  there  were  hitherto  unknown 
tribes  north  and  west  of  Ixike  Huron,  he  took 
measures  for  supplying  them  with  priests.  Laval 
was  for  some  time  powerless  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  the  Indians  by  the  French  traders.  At- 
tributing bus  want  of  suooew  in  dealing  with  this 
and  other  evils  to  the  fact  that  Quebec  was  a vica- 
riate apostolic  and  not  a titular  bishopric,  he  went 
to  France  and  laid  the  matter  before  the  king,  also 
asking  that  a chapter  should  be  instituted  and  a 
seminary  established,  and  proposing  that  a civil 
council  should  lie  formed  for  the  protection  of  in- 
dividuals from  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  govemor- 
eenerals.  The  king  accepted  these  proposals,  but 
his  negotiations  with  the  pope  for  the  erection  of 
Quebec  into  a titular  bishopric  did  not  succeed 
until  some  years  afterward.  Laval  sailed  for 
Canada  in  1663  in  company  with  Augustine  de 
Mezy,  who  was  appointed  governor  at  his  request. 
On  his  arrival  he  at  once  set  about  building  the 
church  of  Quebec  on  the  site  of  the  chapel  that 
hail  been  erected  by  Champlain.  It  was  finished 
in  1664.  The  new  governor  now  quarrelled  with 
laval.  ami  the  latter  procured  his  recall  in  1065. 
Having  founded  a “ grand  seininaire  " for  the  edu- 
cation of  priests,  Laval  opened  a **  petit  seminaire  ” 
as  a preparatory  college.  9 Oct.,  1668.  On  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Jean  Baptist  Colbert  lie  made  an 
effort  to  erect  schools  anu  a college  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Indian  children,  but  did  not  meet  with  suc- 
cess. In  HWJ9  the  liquor  traffic  with  the  Indians 
was  renewed,  and  Laval  excommunicated  all  that 
engaged  in  it  or  favored  it.  The  governor,  Daniel 
de  Coureelles,  believed  himself  included  in  the 
anathema,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the  bishop, 
hut  the  latter  was  sustained  bv  the  French  court. 
In  1670  the  vicariate  of  Quebec  was  erected  into  a 
titular  bishopric,  and  Ixival  returned  to  France  in 
1672  to  obtain  the  bulls  of  consecration.  He  re- 
turned to  Canada  toward  the  end  of  1675,  and 
found  that,  notwithstanding  his  efforts,  the  liquor 
traffic  with  the  Indians  was  carried  on  more  o|>en- 
ly  than  ever.  Frontennc,  the  governor,  hail  per- 
suaded Colbert  that  it  aided  the  French  in  exer- 
cising an  influence  among  the  Indian  tribes.  After 
two  years  of  protest  Ixival  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a decree  that  regulated  but  did  not  prohibit  it.  In 
1678  Ixival  laid  the  foundation  of  tne  Seminary  of 
the  holy  family,  which  was  to  take  the  pirns*  of  the 
two  seminaries  that  he  had  founded  liefore,  and  he 
gave  all  his  property  for  its  support.  In  1682  he 
engnc»wl  ;n  „ dispute  with  the  Keen  1 lets,  which  was 
e h*-  recall  of  the  more  violent  members  ! 

from  Canada  These  disorders  and  ' 
kith  decided  him  to  resign  his  see,  j 
n 1684,  going  to  France  for  that  j 
thstanding  the  efforts  of  his  family 
home,  he  sailed  in  1688  for  Canadu,  J 


where  he  retired  into  the  seminary  that  he  had 
erected,  llis  personal  influence  was  still  grant, 
and,  during  the  alnsence  of  Bishop  Saint  Vallier  in 
1691-*2  and  1700-T1,  he  co-operated  with  those 
that  were  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
diocese.  His  seminary  was  burned,  15  Nov.,  1701, 
ami  again  in  October,  1705,  after  it  had  been  re- 
built, and  he  passed  his  last  days  in  a part  of  the 
building  that  the  flames  had  spared,  lie  was  ven- 
erated ns  a saint  after  his  death,  and  miracles  were 
ascribed  to  his  intercession.  The  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  Canada  has  petitioned  the  pope  for  his 
canonization,  and  Laval  university,  Quebec,  is 
named  after  him.  His  life  has  lioen  written  by 
Louis  Bertrend  (Cologne.  1751),  and  by  an  anony- 
mous author  (Qucliee,  1845). 

LAVAL-MONTMORENCY,  Mathleu  Paul 
Louis,  Due  de,  soldier,  b.  in  1748;  d.  in  Paris, 
France,  27  Dec.,  1809.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Comte  de  Laval-Montmorenev,  who  l>eoame  a mar- 
shal of  France  in  1747.  The  son  commanded  in 
the  American  Revolution,  under  RochamU>nu.  the 
“ D’ Auvergne  ” regiment,  which  was  remarkable 
for  the  severity  of  its  discipline. — His  son,  Mathleu 
Jean  F£lieii£.  soldier,  b.  in  1767;  d.  in  1820, 
served  under  his  father’s  orders  in  this  country, 
and  was  wounded  in  a naval  action  near  Chesa- 
peake bay  in  1781.  In  1821  he  became  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  in  the  French  government. 

LAVERBlfiKE.  Charles  Honore,  Canadian 
educator,  b.  in  Chateau-Richer,  Canada.  23  Oct., 
1826:  d.  in  Quebec,  27  March.  1873.  He  was  or- 
dained as  a Roman  Catholic  priest  in  August.  1851, 
became  professor  in  the  Seminary  of  Quebec,  and 
was  ap|>ointed  librarian  of  I^aval  university  on  the 
establishment  of  that  institution.  While  a stu- 
dent he  founded  and  edited  for  several  years 
“ L’Ahoille,’*  a college  journal,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed many  historical  articles.  He  aided  in  the 
publication  of  three  volumes  of  “ Jesuit  Relations  ” 
concerning  early  missions  in  Canada  (Quebec, 
1858) ; edited  the  voyages  of  Champlain,  with 
notes  and  a biography  (5  vols.,  1870);  the  “Jour- 
nal des  Jesuites”  (1871);  wrote  a “ Historic  du 
Canada"  for  schools;  an  account  of  “Notre  Dame 
de  Recouvrance  d’Quebee  ” : and  “ A la  memoir*  du 
U.  P.  Ennemond  Masse,  S.  J.,”  one  of  the  earliest 
Jesuit  missionaries,  whose  grave  at  Sillery  he  dis- 
covered and  marked  with  u fine  monument.  He 
also  edited  several  books  of  songs  and  hymns,  in- 
cluding “ Chansonniers  des  colleges,”  “ (’antiques 
a l’usage  des  maisons  d’edueation.”  three  editions 
of  the  “ ('hunts  liturgiqjie,”  “ Ix»  semainc  sainte,” 
and  “lx*  rituel  Romain. 

LA VI ALEE.  Peter  Joseph,  R.  C.  bishop,  b.  in 
Lavialle,  Auvergne,  France,  in  1820;  d.  in  Naza- 
reth, Ky..  11  May.  1867.  He  studied  for  the  min- 
istry under  the  Sulpitian  fathers,  but,  before  he  had 
reached  the  age  for  ordination,  lie  was  fiersuadcd 
by  his  relative.  Bishop  Chabret,  to  come  to  Ken- 
tucky. He  reached  Louisville  in  1841,  and  soon 
afterward  entered  the  diocittin  seminary  of  St. 
Thomas  near  Bardstown.  He  was  ordained  priest 
in  1844.  and  from  that  time  til!  1849  was  nltached 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Louis, 
Louisville,  lie  was  then  ap|>ointed  professor  in 
the  Seminary  of  St.  Thomas,  was  president  of  St. 
Mary's  college,  Marion  county,  from  1856  till  24 
Sept.,  1865,  when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Louisville.  Bishop  Lavialle  examined  into  the 
condition  of  every  congregation,  religious  house, 
and  educational  establishment  under  his  juris- 
diction. He  built  four  churches  in  the  city  of 
Ixmisville  alone,  and  allowed  himself  no  rest  un- 
til his  health  was  ruined. 
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LAYRADIO,  Antonio  de  Almeida  Soares  $ | 
Portugal  (iah-vrah'-dyo),  Marquis  de,  governor  of  j 
Brazil,  n.  in  Lisbon,  27  June,  1721);  d.  in  Oporto, 

2 March,  1790.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1747.  and 
served  in  South  America.  In  1700  he  became  gov-  i 
emor-general  of  Brazil,  and  during  his  administra- 
tion of  twenty  years  ho  greatly  improved  the  coun- 
try. lie  developed  the  culture  of  indigo  and  rice,  i 
and  introduced  the  first  coffee-trees  into  the  coun-  | 
try.  He  also  endeavored  to  civilize  the  Indians  in-  j 
stead  of  persecuting  them  like  most  of  his  prode-  I 
cessors,  and  founded  villages  in  countries  where 
formerly  no  European  had  dared  to  travel.  Un-  i 
der  his  "administration  Brazil  grew  rich  and  pros- 
perous. He  first  conceived  the  idea  of  making  the 
culture  of  the  ipecacuanha-tree  a source  of  profit 
to  the  country,  and  had  thousands  of  them  planted, 
thus  opening  to  Brazil  a new  brunch  of  trade.  He 
also  did  much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  and  to  check  the  insolence  of  the 
aristocracy  toward  the  people.  Alfonso  de  Varn-  | 
hagen,  in  his  “ nistoria  gernl  do  Brazil,”  praises 
him  as  a benefactor  of  the  country,  and  his  name  , 
has  been  given  recently  to  one  of  the  principal  | 
streets  of  Rio  Janeiro.  In  1781  he  was  relieved  of 
his  command  in  Brazil  and  appointed  vice-admiral. 
In  1782  he  commanded  the  Portuguese  fleet  in 
South  America,  and  in  the  following  year  l»ecame 
president  of  the  admiralty  ami  privy  councillor  of 
the  king,  which  post  he  held  till  his  death. 

LAW,  Andrew,  psalinodist,  b.  in  Cheshire, 
Conn.,  in  1748;  d.  there  in  July,  1821.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  he  begun  the  issue  of 
a periodical,  the  “ Art  of  Singing.”  It  was  in  three 
parts,  entitled,  respectively.  “ Musical  Primer." 

** Christian  Harmony,”  and  ‘‘Musical  Magazine," 
and  is  thought  to  be  the  first  musical  |>eriodieal 
that  was  issued  in  this  country.  He  endeavored 
to  introduce  a new  system  of  notation  without  the 
five  lines,  and.  failing  in  this,  modified  the  system 
by  restoring  the  five  lines  in  a broken  manner. 
'I^he  heads  of  the  notes  had  peculiurshaiH*s — square, 
diamond,  half-diamond,  ami  quarter-diamond,  ac- 
cording to  their  value.  He  published  “ Musical 
Primer”  (1780);  “A  Collection  of  the  Best  ami 
most  Approved  Tunes  and  Anthems  known  to  ex- 
ist” (Cheshire,  1782),  which  was  subsequently  com- 
bined with  a second  volume  entitled  “Christian 
Harmony”;  “Original  Collection  of  Music”  (Bal- 
timore, 1780) ; ami  “ Rudiments  of  Music.” 

LAW,  George,  financier,  b.  in  Jackson,  Wash- 
ington co.,  X.  Y.,  25  Oct.,  1800;  d.  in  New  York 
city,  18  Nov.,  1881.  He  ieft  his  father’s  farm  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  to  seek  his  fortune,  walked  to 
Troy,  and  applied  for  work  in  vain  until  he  saw  a 
hod-carrier  fall  from  a high  ludder,  and  took  the 
place  of  the  disabled  man.  lie  learned  the  trades 
of  mason  and  stone-cutter  while  working  on  a 
house  in  Hoosic,  obtained  employment  on  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  canal  in  1825,  sutierintended  the 
making  of  canal-locks  at  High  Falls,  went  to  the 
York  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  to  quarry  stone 
for  locks,  and  was  employed  ns  a mechanic  on 
canals  till  June,  1829,  when  he  obtained  a contract 
for  a small  lock  and  aqueduct  on  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  canal.  Though  his  only  early  educa- 
tion had  licen  obtained  in  the  winter  night-school, 
he  employed  all  his  leisure  hours  in  study,  and 
made  himself  a good  engineer  and  draughtsman. 
He  soon  became  a large  contractor  for  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  and  canals.  In  August, 
1827,  he  went  to  New  York  city,  where  one  of  his 
brothers  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the 
Croton  water-works.  Ho  obtained  contracts  for 
flections  of  the  aqueduct,  and  in  1829  that  for  the  , 


High  Bridge,  by  which  it  crosses  Harlem  river. 
In  1842  he  undertook  the  management  of  the  Dry 
Dock  bank,  and  sulisequently  purchased  and  ex- 
tended the  Harlem  and  Mohawrk  railroads.  He 
Ixaight  the  steamer  “Neptune"  in  1843.  built  the 
“ Oregon  ” in  1845,  assumed  the  contract  to  carry 
the  U.  S.  mails  to  California,  had  the  “ Ohio  " and 
the  “Georgia”  built,  and  in  1849  carried  the  first 
passengers  by  steamship  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
In  the  same  year  High  Bridge  was  completed. 
When  the  Pacific  mail  steamship  company  estab- 
lished  a competing  line  between  New  York  and 
Chagres.  Mr.  I^aw  placed  an  opposition  line  of  four 
steamers  on  the  Pacific.  In  April,  1851.  the  rivalry 
was  ended  by  his  purchasing  their  steamers  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  ana  selling  to  them  his  new  line 
from  Panama  to  San  -Francisco.  In  1852  he  ac- 
quired a large  interest  in  the  projected  Panama 
railroad,  went  to  the  isthmus  to  examine  the  route, 
and  located  the  terminus  at  Aspinwall.  where  he 
began  to  build  the  railroad  and  steamship  wharf 
and  depot.  In  1852  he  purchased  from  the  inoor- 
porators  the  franchise  of  the  Eighth  avenue  street- 
railroad  in  New  York  city,  and  completed  it  within 
thirty  days.  He  sold  his  interest  in  the  Panama 
railroad  in  the  winter  of  1852.  He  also  built  the 
Ninth  avenue  road,  and  purchased  the  steam  ferry 
to  Staten  island,  and  Grand  and  Roosevelt  street 
ferries  between  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn.  In 
1852  he  had  a contest  with  the  Cuban  captain- 
general,  which  brought  him  prominently  into  nul*- 
lic  notice.  The  Spanish  official  was  incensed  be- 
cause the  purser  of  one  of  his  vessels  had  published 
an  offensive  statement  in  a New  York  newspaper, 
and  refused  entrance  to  any  vessel  having  him  on 
board.  The  American  government  refused  to  sus- 
tain Mr.  Law  in  his  determination  to  send  the 
“Crescent  City”  to  Havana  with  the  purser  on 
Ixmrd,  and  withdrew  the  mail  when  he  persisted. 
He  nevertheless  despatched  the  steamship,  and  the 
captain-general  failed  to  carry  out  his  threat  to 
fin*  on  ner.  Mr.  Law,  who  after  this  was  called 
“Live-Oak  George,”  from  a nickname  bestowal  on 
him  by  the  workmen  in  his  ship-yanl.  assailed  the 
administration,  which  he  accused  of  pusillanimity, 
in  news|>aper  articles,  and  for  his  bold  demonstra- 
tion of  American  prestige  he  was  placed  in  nomi- 
nation in  February,  1855.  by  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature,  as  the  Native  American  or  Know- 
Nothing  candidate  for  the  presidency.  He  was 
supported  by  several  journals,  but  the  National 
convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1850  chose  Millard 
Fillmore,  the  president  whom  Law  had  attacked, 
to  he  the  nartv  candidate. 

LAW,  john,  Scotch  financier,  b.  in  Edinburgh. 
Scotland,  in  April,  1071 ; d.  in  Venice.  Italy,  21 
May.  1729.  He  inherited  the  estate  of  Laurist«>n. 
applied  himself  to  alwtruse  studies,  especially 
finance,  and  at  the  same  time  became  skilled  id 
games  of  dexterity  and  hazard.  After  squander- 
ing Ills  property  he  went  to  I»ndon.  and  gained  a 
footing  in  fashionable  society,  but  killed  an  an- 
tagonist  in  a duel  in  1095.  and  escaped  to  France 
after  sentence  of  death  had  l)ecn  pronounced.  He 
investigated  the  financial  methods  of  Jean  Baptist# 
t’olbert,  spent  some  time  in  Holland  studying  the 
mercantile  system  of  that  republic,  and  about  1W 
returned  to  Scotland  and  proposed  n system  «*f 
ercdit-lwnking  ami  |*aper  money  fur  the  develop- 
ment of  the  agricu  I 
try.  11  is  plan  was 
titled  “ Money  n 
jM.sal  for  Sup| 
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the  establishment  of  any  kind  of  paper  credit.  He 
thereupon  went  to  Pans,  gained  the  favor  of  the 
Puke  of  Orleans,  and  sought  to  introduce  his  pro- 
ject to  the  attention  of  the  government,  but  was 
expelled  as  a gambler.  Then  he  broached  the 
scheme  in  Genoa,  Turin,  Vienna,  and  at  various 
German  courts; 
but  it  was  every- 
where rejected. 
His  fascinating 
manners  gained 
him  admission 
to  court  circles, 
and  his  success 
at  the  gaming- 
table supplied 
him  with  means. 
When  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  suc- 
ceeded to  the 
regency,  l>aw  re- 
turned to  France 
with  a private 
fortune  of  $500.- 
000  that  he  had 
made  by  gam- 
bling ana  specu- 
lation. The  gov- 
ernment was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  the 
debasement  of  the  currency  had  produced  disorder 
in  mercantile  business.  The  council  of  finance 
rejected  his  project  of  a national  bank,  and  the 
replacement  of  the  metallic  currency  by  an  irre- 
deemable one  of  |ia[>er.  He  was  authorized,  how- 
ever, to  establish  a private  hank  of  issue,  which 
was  chartered  in  May,  1710,  and  soon  obtained  a 
vast  business.  Law  then  conceived  the  project  of 
raising  the  credit  of  the  state  and  satisfying  a jiurt 
of  its  creditors,  and  nt  the  same  time  developing 
the  resources  of  the  recently  explored  Mississippi 
valley,  by  transferring  that  region  to  a company 
whoso  shares  should  Is*  made  exchangeable  at  par 
for  government  stock.  In  August,  1717,  the  Com- 
pany of  the  west,  or  West  India  company,  was 
formed,  and  was  endowed  by  the  king  with  sover- 
eign and  proprietary  rights  over  the  Mississippi 
valley,  with  power  to  construct  foils,  raise  troops, 
fit  out  ships  of  war,  establish  courts  of  justice,  and 
develop  mines.  The  regent  presented  the  company 
with  the  vessels,  forts,  uud  factories  that  Antoine 
Croat  had  constructed,  and  gave  it  a monopoly  of 
the  fur-trade  with  Canada  for  twenty-five  years. 
The  capital  of  the  company  was  fixed  at  100,000.000 
francs,  divided  into  shares  of  500  francs  each. 
The  government  funds,  which  had  fallen  to  one 
third  of  their  face  value,  on  Wing  made  exchange- 
able for  the  new  stock,  immediately  rose  to  par. 
Subscribers  were  required  to  pay  for  one  quarter 
of  their  stock  in  money,  while  for  the  remainder 
government  bills  of  credit  were  accepted  at  their 
lace  value.  The  colonization  of  I>misiaim  was  be- 
gun on  a prodigal  seale.  Three  vessels  arrived 
with  800  emigrants  on  25  Aug.,  1718.  and  other 
bands  followed;  yet  few  could  endure  the  climate 
except  hardv  pioneers  from  Canada.  The  capital 
was  named  New  Orleans,  after  the  regent.  Large 
sections  of  rich  land  were  granted  by  the  western 
company  to  corporation*  and  individuals.  Law 
received  a prairie  in  Arkansas,  and  invested  1.500,- 


000  franca  in  the  colony.  Th 
1718,  issued  a decree  transf-  1 
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obtained  the  new  monopoly  of  the  commerce  with 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  South  sea.  whereupon  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  India  company,  and 
new  stock  was  issued,  the  total  number  of  shares 
in  November,  1719,  Wing  624,000.  Law  liofied  to 
complete  his  system  by  having  the  company  as- 
sume the  financial  administration  of  the  state  and 
pay  off  the  public  debt,  and  engaged  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  new  shares  to  lend  the  king  1,600,000,- 
000  francs  at  8 percent.  The  payment  of  the  state 
debt  with  this  loan,  and  the  inflation  of  tho  cur- 
rency, caused  a mania  for  speculation  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  people  of  Pans.  Land  and  all  com- 
modities rose  rapidly  in  price,  and  the  shares  of 
the  India  company  at  the  end  of  NovemWr,  1719, 
sold  for  thirty-six  or  forty  times  their  nominal 
value.  The  crisis  lasted  from  the  end  of  October, 
1719,  till  the  Wginning  of  Febniary,  1720.  When 
the  panic  Wgan,  Law,  who  was  appointed  comp- 
troller-general on  5 Jan.,  1720,  attempted  to  sus- 
tain the  inflated  values  by  edicts  declaring  the 
value  of  the  paper  money  to  W five  per  cent,  above 
that  of  specie,  forbidding  the  |taynicnt  of  lurge 
sums  in  metallic  money,  and  requiring  holders  of 
coin  in  excess  of.  a certain  amount  to  exchange  it 
for  bills.  The  prices  of  all  things  rose  with  the 
emission  of  additional  pa|>er  money,  but  the  shares 
in  Ijaw’s  company  fell  m the  market.  On  21  May, 
1?20,  he  acknowledged  |uirtial  bankruptcy  by  pro- 
claiming the  gradual  reduction  of  the  value  of 
bank-notes  to  one  half  of  their  face  value,  which 
corresponded  with  their  actual  exchange  value. 
The  system  of  inflated  currency  and  fictitious 
slock,  by  which  he  had  sought  to  relieve  the 
French  government  of  its  great  burden  of  debt, 
finally  collapsed,  its  author  was  dismissed  from  his 
ministerial  post,  and  in  December,  1720,  fled  from 
France.  He  livid  for  some  time  in  London,  a |»en- 
sioner  on  his  friends,  and  passed  his  last  years  in 
poverty  in  Venice.  With  tne  downfall  of  Law.  ex- 
penditures in  Louisiana  ceased.  But  the  colony 
survived  the  loss  of  such  aid,  os  well  os  sulisequent 
dangers  and  disasters.  Sec  “ Ilistoirc  du  systeme 
des  finances  sous  la  minority  do  Louis  XV.”  (the 
Hague,  1739):  John  P.  Wood’s  “Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  John  Law”  (Edinburgh,  1824);  “Law.  son 
systeme  et  son  epoouc.”  by  Andre  Cochut  (Paris, 
1853);  and  “The  Mississippi  Bubble,”  from  the 
French  of  Adolphe  Thiers  (New  York,  1859). 

LAW,  Jonathan,  colonial  governor,  b.  in  Mil- 
ford. Conn.,  0 Aug.,  1674 ; d.  9 Nov.,  1750.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1695,  studied  law,  and 
opened  an  office  in  Milford.  In  1715  he  was  ap- 
pointed a judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Connecti- 
cut., and  in  1725  chief  justice  and  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. In  1741  he  was  chosen  governor,  and  filled 
that  office  till  his  death.  He  opposed  the  preach- 
ing of  George  Whitefield  and  other  revivalists,  and 
signed  an  act  prohibiting  any  itinerating  clergy- 
man or  exhorter  from  preaching  in  a parish  with- 
out the  express  desire  of  the  pastor  or  people,  un- 
der which  Rev.  Samuel  Finley  and  others  were 
driven  out  as  vagrants. — His  son,  Richard,  jurist, 
b.  in  Milford,  Conn.,  17  March,  1733;  d.  in  New 
London,  Conn..  26  Jan.,  18(M),  was  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1751,  studied  law  with  Jared  Ingersoll,  was 
admitted  to  tin-  liar  at  New  Haven  in  1754,  and 
practised  in  New  London.  He  won  reputation  in 
his  profession,  and  was  appointed  a judge  of  the 
county  court.  He  sat  in  t he  general  assembly,  was 
a member  of  the  council  from  1776  till  1786,  and 
in  1777-’8  and  1 78 1 — *4  was  a delegate  to  the  old 
congress.  After  the  return  of  peace  he  and  Roger 
Sherman  revised  and  codified  the  statuto  laws  of 
Connecticut.  In  1784  he  was  elevated  to  the  su- 
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preme  bench  of  the  state,  and  in  May.  1786,  was 
a[)|x>inted  chief  justice.  On  the  organization  of 
the  Federal  Union,  President  Washington  in  1789 
appointed  him  U.  S.  district  judge  for  Connecticut, 
which  office  he  held  till  his  death.  He  was  also 
mayor  of  New  I^ondon  from  the  adoption  of  the 
city  charter  in  1784.  The  degree  of  LL.  I).  was 
conferred  on  him  by  Yale  in  1802. — Richard’s  son. 
Lyman,  lawyer,  b.  in  New  London,  Conn.,  19 
Aug.,  1770;  <L  then*,  3 Feb.,  1842,  was  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1791,  studied  law  with  his  father,  and 
became  an  eminent  counsellor  in  New  I^ondon. 
He  was  u member  of  the  Connecticut  legislature, 
chosen  s|>eaker  for  one  session,  and  afterward 
elected  to  congress  as  a Federalist,  serving  from 
4 Nov.,  1811,  till  3 March,  1817. — Lyman's  son, 
John,  jurist,  h.  in  New  Ijondnu,  Conn.,  in  1796; 
d.  in  Evansville,  ind.,  7 Oct.,  1873,  was  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1814,  studied  law,  was  udinitted  to  the 
bar  in  1817,  and  the  same  year  emigrated  to  Indi- 
ana und  began  practice  at  Vincennes.  He  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  soon  after  his  arrival, 
and  in  1823  was  sent  to  the  legislature.  Reserved 
again  as  district  attorney  till  1830,  and  then  for 
eight  years  as  circuit  court  judge.  In  1838-’42  he 
was  receiver  at  the  land-office  in  Vincennes.  In 
1851  he  removed  to  Evunsville.  In  1855-*7  he 
served  as  judge  of  the  court  of  land-claims,  which 
was  created  for  the  adjudication  of  the  claims  of 
the  early  settlers  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  He  was 
elected  to  congress  as  a Democrat  for  t wo  succes- 
sive terms,  serving  from  4 July,  1861,  till  8 March, 
1865.  He  drew  up  a bill  that  was  unanimously 
passed,  giving  the  twelve  surviving  veterans  of  the 
Continental  armv  $100  per  annum.  He  was  the 
attorney  of  Col.  Vigo  in  nis  case  against  the  gov- 
ernment, involving  a claim  for  supplies  that  hud 
been  furnished  to  (Jen.  George  R.  Clarke  in  1779, 
which  was  paid  in  1877  after  the  original  claimant 
and  his  lawyer  were  both  death  J uuge  Law  was  a 


her,  1810.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1767,  and  in 
1772  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  where  he  attained 
eminence.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  ton  commis- 
sion in  the  1st  New  York  regiment,  of  which  his 
father-in-law,  Gen.  Alexander  McDougaU,  was 
colonel.  He  became  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Wash- 
ington in  October,  1777,  and  as  judge-advocate* 
general  presided  at  the  trial  of  Maj.  John  Andre. 
After  the  war  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  the 
law.  In  1785-’7  he  was  a delegate  to  congress  un- 
der the  confederation,  but  was  superseded  in  1788 
in  consequence  of  his  advocacy  of  the  adoption  of 
the  new  Federal  constitution.  In  178ft,  when  he 
was  a member  of  the  state  senate,  he  became  the 
first  representative  from  New  York  city  in  the 
first  U.  S.  congress.  He  also  served  in  the  second, 
and  at  its  termination  in  1794  was  the  first  of  the 
judges  that  were  appointed  for  the  U.  S.  district 
court  of  New  York.  In  1796  he  resigned  on  living 
chosen  U.  S.  senator,  and  served  as  such  untfi 
1800,  presiding  over  the  senate  in  1798.  He  was 
an  attlenl  patriot  and  the  personal  friend  of  Wash- 
ington and  Hamilton,  lie  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Gen.  Alexander  McDougall,  in  1775, 
and  Elizabeth  Livingston,  widow  of  James  Allen, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  1791. 

LAWRENCE,  Arnos,  merchant,  b.  in  Groton, 
Mass.,  22  April,  1786;  d.  in  Boston.  Mass..  31  I>«\, 
1852.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel,  a Revolutionary 
officer,  and  was  educated  in  the  Groton  academy, 
which  was  founded  by  his  father.  Amos  became  a 
clerk  in  a country  store  in  Dunstable  in  1799.  and 
soon  afterward  in  Groton.  In  April,  1807.  he  went 
to  Boston,  and,  upon  the  failure  of  his  employers 
there,  began  business  upon  his  own  account  in  I>e- 
cember,  1807,  as  a dry-goods  merchant.  On  1 Jan., 
1814,  he  entered  into  a partnership  with  his  brother 
Abbott,  who  for  the  previous  five  years  had  been 
his  chief  clerk,  which  continued  uninterruptedly 
until  the  death  of  Amos.  The  business  operation* 
of  the  firm  were  conducted  with  great  success,  and 
both  brothers  aided  in  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factures in  New  England,  especially  the  cotton  in- 
dustry of  Lowell,  where  they  established  a factory 
in  1830.  After  a serious  illness  in  1831.  Amos  was 
compelled  to  retire  from  active  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  his  firm,  and  devoted  the  remaining  year* 
of  his  life  to  acts  of  beneficence.  From  1829  till 
his  death  he  expended,  according  to  his  books, 
$639,000  for  charitable  purposes.  Among  the  pub- 
lic objects  of  his  bounty  were  Williams  college,  to 
which  he  gave  nearly  $40,000;  the  academy  in 
Groton,  the  title  of  which  was  changed  in  1843  to 
IjHwrcnce  academy,  on  which  he  ex|>cnded  at  dif- 
ferent times  $20,000 : Wabash  college,  Kenyon  col- 
lege, the  theological  seminary  at  Bangor.  Me.,  and 
several  others.  He  sent  collections  of  books  to 
many  literary  institutions  and  deserving  persona 
He  established  and  for  some  time  maintained  a 
child’s  infirmary  in  Boston,  and  gave  $10,000  for 
the  completion  of  the  monument  on  Bunker  hill 
Hi"  private  benefactions  were  almost  innumerable, 
1835.  He  was  re-elected  in  1837,  but  died  during  und  several  rooms  in  his  house  were  used  a«  the  re- 
tire first  session  of  that  congress.  ceptacles  of  articles  for  distribution.  At  la*  death 

LAW  LEIt,  Michael  IL,  soldier,  b.  in  Illinois  his  fortune  was  estimated  at  $1,000,000.  See  " Kx- 
about  1820.  He  raised  an  independent  company  tracts  from  the  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  the 


student  of  the  local  history  of  the  west,  and  l>efore 
entering  congress  was  long  president  of  the  Indi- 
ana historical  society.  He  delivered  an  address  at 
Vincennes  in  1839  on  the  early  history  of  that 
place,  which  was  published  at  the  time  and  re- 
issued in  an  enlarged  form  under  the  title  of  “ Co- 
lonial History  of  Vincennes.” 

LAW’ LER,  4 oab,  clergyman  and  politician,  b. 
in  North  Carolina,  12  June,  1796:  d.  in  Washing- 
ton, I).  C„  8 May,  1838.  He  removed  to  Tennessee 
with  his  father,  crossed  over  into  Alalwuna  about 
1815,  and  in  1820  settled  in  Shelby  county,  where 
he  became  judge  of  the  county  court,  and  in 
1826-’31  was  in  the  legislature,  at  the  same  time 
officiating  as  pastor  of  a Baptist  church,  having 
received  ordination  in  1826.  He  was  elected  to 
the  state  senate  in  1831,  but  resigned  in  1H32  in 
order  to  accept  the  appointment  of  receiver  of  pub- 
lic moneys  for  the  Coosa  land  district.  While  liv- 
ing at  Mardisville.  Talladega  co.,  where  the  land- 
office  was,  he  founded  two  churches,  and  was  their 
pastor  until  he  was  elected  to  congress  in  August, 
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and  woollen  goods  on  commission.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  in  1815  the  import  trade  greatly 
expanded,  and  m that  year,  and  regularly  there- 
after, Abbott  visited  England  to  buy  goods.  Sub- 
sequent  to  1830  they  were  largely  interested  as  sell- 
ing agents  for  the  manufacturing  companies  of 
Lowell,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his 
life  Abtjolt  partici- 
pated extensively 
in  the  China  trade- 
in  1884  he  was 
elected  a represen- 
tative in  congress 
as  a W'hig,  and  was 
appointed  a mem- 
ber of  the  commit- 
tee on  wavs  and 
means.  lie  de- 
clined an  election 
to  the  next  con- 
gress, but  served 
fora  brief  period  in 
1831>-’40.  in  1842 
he  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  for  the  settlement  of  the  northeast- 
ern lioundarv  question,  and  arranged  with  Lord 
Ashburton  the  oasis  of  an  arrangement  that  was 
satisfactory  to  both  the  American  ami  English  gov- 
ernments. lie  was  president  of  the  Essex  com- 
pany, which  was  organized  in  1844  to  build  the 
manufacturing  town  of  Lawrence  on  the  Merri- 
mack river,  lie  took  an  active  part  in  the  presi- 
dential canvass  of  1844  as  a supporter  of  llenry 
Clay,  us  he  had  done  four  years  previously  in  the 
election  of  Gen.  Harrison,  and  was  a presidential 
elector  in  that  year.  In  the  Whig  national  ton-  i 
vention  of  1848  he  was  u candidate  for  viee-presi-  | 
dent,  lacking  but  six  votes  of  a nomination.  In  • 
1849  President  Taylor  offered  him  a seat  in  the  , 
cabinet,  first  as  secretary  of  the  navy,  ami  then  as  ; 
secretary  of  the  interior,  which  he  declined ; but 
he  accepted  the  post,  of  minister  to  Great  Britain, 
which  ne  occupied  until  October.  1852,  when  he 
was  recalled  at  nts  own  request,  lie  took  up  the  | 
negotiations  that  had  been  begun  by  his  predeces- 
sor, George  Bancroft,  relative  to  the  projected 
Nicaragua  canal,  and  discovered  in  the  archives 
documents  that  invalidates!  Great  Britain's  terri- 
torial claims  in  Central  America;  but,  much  to  his  , 
disappointment,  the  negotiations  were  transferred 
to  Washington.  He  performed  an  important  scr-  j 
vice  in  the  settlement  of  the  fishery  question,  which 
threatened  to  lead  to  a serious  complication.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  his  private 
business.  In  1847  he  gave  to  Harvard  university 
$50,000  to  found  the  scientific  school,  bearing  his 
name,  that  is  connected  with  that  institution,  and  I 
he  bequeathed  a like  sum  in  uid  of  the  same  object. 
He  also  left  $50,000  for  the  erection  of  modal  lodg-  i 
ing-houscs.  the  income  to  lie  forever  applied  to  i 
certain  public  charities.  See  “ Memoir  of  Abbott 
Lawrence,”  by  Hamilton  A.  Hill  (Boston,  1884). — | 
Amos’s  son,  William  Richards,  philanthropist, b. 
in  Boston,  3 May,  1812;  d.  in  Swampseott,  Mass.,  i 
20  Sept,  1885.  After  studying  in  the  Bummer 
academy  at  Byfield  and  at  Gardiner,  Me.,  he  went 
to  Europe  in  1829  and  spent  five  years  in  travel 
and  study.  He  was  living  in  France  at  the  time 
be  French  revolution  of  July.  1830,  and  was 
donning  of  the  barricades  in  Paris.  He 
raged  for  a short  time  in  business,  but 
' studied  medicine  both  at  home  and 
d was  graduated  at  Harvard  medical 
845.  Having  engaged  for  a short 


time  in  private  practice,  he  established,  with  his 
father's  aid,  a hospital  for  poor  children  in  Boston, 
to  the  management  of  which  he  devoted  much  of 
his  time.  Dr.  Lawrence  was  for  about  twenty 
years  a manager  of  the  Boston  dispensary,  a mem- 
ber of  the  original  board  of  trustees  of  the  Boston 
city  hospital,  one  of  the  founders  «tf  the  Church 
home  for  orphans  and  destitute  children,  and  of  the 
Boston  provident  asMx  iation.  a trustee  of  the  In- 
dustrial school  for  girls  at  Lancaster,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Young  men’s  benevolent  society.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  was  interested  in  the  foundation  of  several 
parishes,  and  with  his  brother  built  the  Church  of 
our  Saviour,  Longwood.  His  father’s  *'  Diary  and 
Correspondence”  was  at  first  printed  by  him  for 
private  distribution  ; but,  being  urged  to  publish 
it,  he  did  so,  and  the  work  obtained  a circulation 
of  22,000  copies  within  six  months,  and  has  been 
many  times  republished.  He  was  the  author  also 
of  a **  History  of  the  Boston  Dispensary  ” (1850) ; 
and  “The  Charities  of  France ” (1807). — Another 
son,  Amos  Adams,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass..  31  July, 
1814:  d.  in  Naliant,  Mass..  22  Aug.,  1880.  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1835,  entered  mercantile 
life,  invested  capital  in  cotton-manufactorics,  and 
became  president  or  director  of  many  banks  and 
industrial  corporations  in  Massachusetts;  also  an 
officer  in  numerous  charitable  institutions.  In 
1853-’4  ho  associated  himself  with  Eli  Thayer  and 
others  in  the  colonization  of  Kansas  and  its  develop- 
ment Into  a free  state,  and  was  the  treasurer  and 
princi[>al  manager  of  the  Emigrant  aid  association, 
which  sent  out  parties  of  settlers  from  New  Eng- 
land during  the  Kansas  struggle.  He  was  twice 
nominated  by  the  Whigs  and  Unionists  for  gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war  he  aided  in  recruiting  the  2d  Massachusetts 
cavalry  regiment.  He  built  Lawrence  hall,  the 
Episcopal  theological  school  in  Cambridge,  and 
was  its  treasurer  for  many  years.  In  1857-’ GO  he 
was  treasurer  of  Harvard  college,  and  in  1880  was 
chosen  an  overseer.  Thu  town  of  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
and  Lawrence  university,  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin, 
were  named  in  his  honor.  A **  Memoir”  of  him  has 
been  prepared  by  his  son  William. 

LAWKENCtf,  Charles,  British  general,  d.  in 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  19  Oct..  1760.  He  was  u ma- 
jor in  the  British  army  when  he  was  npiiointed,  19 
Oct.,  1749,  a member  of  the  council  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  following  spring  he  led  a force  against  the 
French  at  Chignecto,  but  they  withdrew  into  the 
woods  after  burning  their  town.  In  the  summer 
he  returned,  and  built  Fort  Lawrence  at  the  head 
of  the  Bay  of  Fimdy.  He  administered  the  gov- 
ernment after  the  retirement  of  Gov.  Hopson  in 

1753,  and  was  ap]»ointed  lieutenant-governor  in 

1754.  and  governor  in  175G.  He  was  promoted 
colonel  in  September,  1757.  and  in  Loudon's  cam- 
paign of  1757  commanded  the  reserve.  On  31 
Dec.,  1757,  he  was  commissioned  as  a brigadier- 
general,  and  was  at  the  siege  of  Ixiuishurg. 

LA  WHENCE.  Cornelius  Von  Wyck,  congress- 
man. b.  in  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  28  Feb.,  1791  ; d.  there, 
20  Feb.,  1861.  He  received  a common-school  edu- 
cation, and  was  brought  up  on  a farm.  He  went 
to  New  York  city  in  1812,  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  was  elected  to  congress  as  a Jackson 
Democrat,  serving  from  2 Dec.,  1833,  till  May, 
1834,  when  he  resigned  in  order  to  enter  on  the 
office  of  mayor  of  New  York  city,  to  which  he  was 
the  first  person  chosen  by  popular  suffrage.  He 
served  as  mayor  for  two  successive  terms,  anti  in 
, 1836  was  a presidential  elector  on  the  Van  Burcn 
, ticket.  He  was  also  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
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York  for  (wo  years.  For  twenty  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Hank  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  an  officer  in  various  insurance  companies.  In 
1856  he  retired  to  his  country-seat  at  Flushing. 

LAWRENCE.  Eng  one,  author,  b.  in  New  York 
city.  10  Oct..  1828.  tie  was  educated  in  part  at 
Princeton,  and  graduated  at  New  York  university, 
studied  law  at  Harvard,  and  practised  for  some 
time  in  New  York  city,  but  abandoned  law  for 
literature,  and  spent  some  time  in  the  libraries  of 
London  and  Pans.  He  has  contributed  to  cyclo- 
paedias and  magazines,  presented  papers  before  the 
New  York  historical  society,  and  published  44  Lives 
of  the  British  Historians”  (New  York,  1855); 
44  Historical  Studies  ” (1877);  and  “ Literary  Prim- 
ers ” (1880).  Among  his  contributions  to  periodi- 
cal  literatim'  are  many  articles  advocating  the  ex- 
tension of  the  public-school  system  and  a higher 
range  of  gratuitous  instruction.  For  many  years 
he  has  l**en  engaged  on  a “ History  of  Rome.’' 
LAW  RENCE. George  Washington,  physician, 
b.  in  Plymouth,  Pa.  4 July,  1828.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1846,  and  then  went  to  Balti- 
more, Md.,  but  later  removed  to  Nicholas,  Cal. 
Subsequently  lie  returned  to  Maryland  and  located 
in  Catonsville,  but  in  1859  settled  in  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  where  he  was  made  medical  examiner  and 
resident  physician.  While  in  the  west  he  was  njv- 
pointed  assistant  surgeon-general  of  California, 
and  during  the  civil  war  lie  served  in  the  Confed- 
erate army  as  inspector  of  hospitals  in  the  Central 
Army  of  Kentucky,  then  ns  medical  director  of  the 
3d  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  and  final ly 
as  chief  surgeon  of  the  bureau  of  conscription  in 
tin*  trans- Mississippi  department.  Hr.  I^awrence 
has  made  a s|>eciaity  of  chronic  blood  and  nervous 
diseases  and  skin  a fleet  ions,  lie  is  a member  of 
several  medical  societies,  and,  besides  papers  in 
professional  journals,  has  published  a " Report  on 
the  Climatology  of  Arkansas." 

LAWRENCE.  James,  naval  officer,  b.  in  Bur- 
lington. N.  J.,  1 Oct..  1781 ; d.  at  sea,  6 June,  1813. 
He  received  an  appointment  as  midshipman  in 
1798,  and  was  mode  acting  lieutenant  in  two  years, 
though  he  di«l  not  receive  his  commission  until 
1802.  He  joined  the  squadron  that  was  engaged 
in  the  war  with  Tripoli,  and  distinguished  himself 
while  commanding  a gun-boat,  and  also  as  second 
in  command  of  Decatur's  daring  and  successful 
expedition  to  de- 
st roy  t he  captured 
frigate  "Philadel- 
phia” under  the 
walls  of  Tripoli. 
Law  ranee  spent 
nearly  five  years  in 
desultory  warfare 
on  the  Bari  wiry 
coast.  In  1808  he 
was  1st  lieuten- 
ant of  the  “ Con- 
stitution.” and 
then  in  command 
of  the  "Argus,” 
**  Vixen."  - and 
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net.”  After  war  with  Great  Bril 
he  made  a cruise  on  the  eoasl 
blockaded  the  British  man-of-wi 
yenne”  in  the  |>ort  of  San  Sal 


lenged  her  captain  to  meet  him  at  sea.  but  failed 
to  bring  on  an  action,  and  was  driven  off  at  the 
end  of  a fortnight  by  a ship  of  the  line.  Irrita- 
tion at  having  been  passed  over  by  the  recent  pro- 
motion of  Capt.  Charles  Morris  may  have  led  Ijiw- 
rence  to  seek  for  distinction  in  this  manner.  A 
few  weeks  later  he  fell  in  with  the  " Peacock  ” brig- 
of-warnff  Dememra.  Both  vessels  mameuvred  for 
the  weather-gage.  Finding  that  he  could  weather 
the  enemy,  Lawrence  tacked,  and  broadsides  were 
exchanged  at  short  range.  The  " Peacock  ” at- 
tempted to  wear,  and  the  **  Hornet,”  running  down 
on  her  quarter,  poured  in  a heavy  fire,  which  crip- 
pled her  and  compelled  n surrender  in  less  than 
fifteen  minutes.  She  soon  sank,  drowning  several 
of  her  crew  and  three  men  of  those  that  were  sent 
from  the  “ Hornet.”  Lawrence  had  a slight  ad- 
vantage in  weight  of  metal,  and  a greater  in  the 
sujM'rior  accuracy  of  his  fire,  as  shown  by  the  con- 
dition of  his  opponent.  The  " Peacock'’  lost  her 
captain  and  nearly  one  third  of  her  craw,  while 
the  " Hornet  ” had  only  one  man  killed  ami  two 
wounded.  Lawrence  gained  considerable  reputa- 
tion by  this  victory,  and  was  sent  to  Boston  to  take 
command  of  the  frigate  “ Chesapeake.”  A few 
days  after  his  arrival  a challenge  was  sent  in  by 
Capt.  Broke  ( q . t\), 
of  the  British  frig- 
ate "Shannon, 
which  was  then 
cruising  in  the  of- 
fing. A fair  meet- 
ing was  promised, 
and  it  was  pointed 
out  that  he  could 
not  hope  to  get 
to  sea  in  the  pres- 
ence  of  the  Brit- 
ish squadron.  In 
view  of  his  previ- 
ous action  in  chal- 
lenging a British  ship,  anil  his  imperative  orders 
to  proceed  to  sea.  I^iwrance  was  unable  to  de- 
cline a eomliat  when,  on  1 June.  1813.  he  sighted 
the  “Shannon  ” and  ran  out  to  meet  her.  Almut 
thirty  miles  off  Boston  he  came  up  with  her.  and 
went  into  action  in  gallant  style.  After  a few 
broadsides,  the  " Chesapeake”  fouled  her  opponent, 
Lawrence  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  nearly  every 
officer  with  him  was  *x>n  shot  down.  Broke  saw 
that  the  men  were  flinching  from  their  guns,  anil 
led  his  lioarders  to  the  " Chesapeake’s ” deck.  The 
crew  of  the  **  Chesapeake  ” could  not 
up  to  repel  them.  Those  stationed  on  deck  fought 
desperately,  but  in  disorder,  and  the  ship  was  soon 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Several  incidents  of 
the  action  show  that  the  craw  of  the  “ ( ’hesajwake " 
lacked  discipline.  Thev  were  newly  shipped  and 
imperfectly  trained.  The  44  Shannon  ” was  noted 
for  excellent  gunnery  practice,  and  her  captain 
had  supplied  sights  to r the  guns  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. In  size  and  armament  there  was  not  much 
disparity  between  the  ships.  Neither  was  much 
injured  during  the  brief  action,  but  theM.'hcsa- 
t V*  loss  was  47  killed  and  99  wounded,  while 
hannon’a”  total  loss  was  only  85.  of  the 
keV’  wounded.  14  died  in  a few  dan, 
i Cant.  Lawrence,  and  Ludlow,  hi*  1st 
V>tn  ships  were  tnk< 
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remains  of  Ijawrcnee  and  Ludlow  wore  restored  to 
the  United  States,  and  received  with  public  honors 
at  Salem.  Judge  Joseph  Story  delivered  an  ora- 
tion there,  and  they  were  buried  in  state  in  Trinity 
church-yard.  New  York  city,  where  there  is  a monu- 
ment to  Lawrence's  memory,  represented  in  the 
illustration.  The  intense  disappointment  that  was 
caused  by  the  loss  of  the  “Chesapeake"  might 
have  led  the  public  to  criticise  the  conduct  of 
Lawrence  in  accepting  u contest  for  which  he  was 
so  poorly  prepared,  had  it  not  been  for  the  mem- 
ory of  fiu*  tragic  fate  and  his  dying  injunction, 
“ flon't  give  up  the  ship."  If  he  erred  in  admit- 
ting chivalric  traditions  into  modern  warfare,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  associated  with 
them  courtesy  and  Immunity  in  the  highest  degree. 

LAWRENCE,  Jonathan,  author,  b.  in  New 
York  citv,  19  Nov..  1807 ; d.  20  April,  1838.  He 
wa<  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1823,  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  where  he  gave  great 
premise.  His  writings  in  prose  and  verse  were 
collected  bv  his  brother  (New  York,  1838). 

LAWRENCE,  Joseph  Wilson,  Canadian  au- 
thor, b.  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  28  Feb.,  1818. 
He  became  a manufacturer  of  furniture  in  St. 
John  in  1885,  and  for  more  thun  twenty-five  years 
continuously  was  a director  of  the  Mechanics'  in- 
stitute. of  which  he  has  been  president.  He 
strongly  opposed  confederation,  and,  when  the 
electorate  of  New  Brunswick  in  1865  pronounced 
against  the  projiosed  union  of  that  province  to  the 
Dominion,  and  a new  administration  came  into 
power,  Mr.  laiwreticc  was  appointed  president  of 
the  European  and  North  American  railway  com- 
mission, which  place  he  held  till  the  defeat  of  the 
government  on  the  auestion  of  confederation  in 
i860.  During  the  Mackenzie  administration  he 
was  tine  of  a commission  to  reiiort  on  the  practica- 
bility of  the  construction  of  tne  Baic  Vcrte  canal. 
He  has  attained  note  as  an  antiquarian,  and  has 
published  a pamphlet  relative  to  the  route  of  the 
Intercolonial  railway,  and  “ Foot-Prints,  or  Inci- 
dents in  Early  History  of  New  Brunswick"  (St. 
John.  1888);  and  has  in  preparation  “The  Judges 
of  New  Brunswick  in  the  first  Fifty  Years." 

LAWRENCE,  William  jurist,  b.  in  Mount 
Pleasant.  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio,  26  June,  1819.  He 
was  grad  tutted  at  Franklin  college,  Ohio,  in  1838, 
and  two  years  luter  was  admitted  to  the  l»ar.  He 
was  appointed  commissioner  of  bankruptcy  for 
Logan  county  in  1842,  in  1845  prosecuting  attor- 
ney for  the  same  county,  and  from  1845  till  1847 
was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  “ Logan  Gazette," 
subsequently  conducting  the  “ Western  Law  Jour- 
nal." lie  was  in  the  legislature  in  1X46  *7.  in  1848 
a member  of  the  state  senate,  in  1851  was  deeded 
reporter  for  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  and  in 
1853  again  elected  to  the  state  senate,  where  he  ad- 
vocated and  carried  bills  to  quiet  land  titles.  He 
was  elected  judge  of  the  court  of  common  plena  for 
five  ycurs  in  1856,  and  ‘re-elected  in  1x61,  but  re- 
signed in  1x64.  He  served  as  colonel  ..f  the  84th 
Ohio  regiment  at  Cumberland  and  New  Creek  in 
1862.  and  in  1863  was  tendered  a U.  S.  judgeship 
in  Florida,  which  he  declined,  lb*  was  then  elected 
tr.  congress  from  Ohio  ns  a Republican,  serving 
from  4 Dee.,  1865.  till  8 March,  1X71  : and  from  1 
Deo.,  1878,  till  3 March,  1877.  lie  was  a delegate 
Enlist  convention  in  I860,  and 

““st  comptroller  of  theU.  S. 

resigned,  20  March,  1885. 
nly  one  of  the  first  comp- 
are regularly  published, 
gaged  m the  practice  of 
and  Washington.  In 


addition  to  monographs  and  speeches  on  political 
and  literary  topics,  he  is  the  author  of  “ Reports  of 
Decisions  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  Ohio"  (Colum- 
bus, 1852);  “The  Treaty  Question  ” (Washington, 
1871) ; “ The  Law  of  Religious  Societies  and  Church 
Corporations  " (Philadelphia,  1873-’4) ; “ The  Law 
of  Claims  against  the  Government " (Washington, 
1875);  “ The  Organization  of  the  Treasury  Dejiart- 
ment  of  the  United  States  ’’  (1880) ; and  “ Decisions 
of  the  First  Comptroller  in  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States"  (6  voLs.,  1881 -’5). 

LAWRENCE.  William  Beach,  jurist,  b.  in 
New  York  city.  28  Oct.,  1800;  d.  there,  26  March, 
1881.  His  ancestor  came  from  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  received  a patent 
of  land  on  Long 
Island.  His  father, 

I sane. was  a wealthy 
merchant  of  New 
York.  Beach  was 
graduated  at  Co- 
lumbia in  1818, 
studied  law,  went 
to  Europe  in  1821, 
and  on  his  return  to 
the  United  States 
in  1823  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar.  In 
1826  he  was  hjh 
pointed  secretary 
of  legation  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  1827  he 
was  charge  d'af- 
faires there.  From 
liondon  he  went  to  Paris,  and  on  his  return  to 
New  York,  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  he 
formed  a law  partnership  with  Hamilton  Fish, 
and  delivered  in  Columbia  college  lectures  on  p<>- 
litieal  economy,  which  were  reflated  before  the 
Mercantile  library  association,  and  published.  He 
attained  eminence  at  the  bar  of  New  York,  and 
promoted  the  construction  of  the  Erie  railway, 
being  a member  of  the  executive  committee. 
About  1845  he  purchased  Ochre  Point,  at  New- 
port, 11  I.,  erected  on  it  u summer  residence,  and 
resided  there  permanently  after  1850.  He  was 
elected  lieutenant-governor  of  Rhode  Islund  in 
1851,  soon  afterward  became  acting  governor  of 
the  state,  and  in  1858  was  a member  of  the  State 
constitutional  convention.  During  his  term  us 
governor  he  exerted  himself  to  prix'iira  the  uboli- 
tion  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  defeating  the  passage  by  the  legislature 
of  the  Maine  liquor  law.  Gov.  Lawrence  achieved 
distinction  in  ap[»oaring  Indore  the  British  and 
American  international  tribunal  at  Washington 
in  1873  in  the  case  of  the  “ Circassian.”  involving 
more  than  half  a million  dollars.  He  won  the 
suit,  obtaining  for  his  clients  the  reversal  of  a de- 
cision of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  the  only  instance 
of  that  character  that  lias  occurred  in  the  country’s 
history.  Lawrence’s  argument  in  the  case,  on 
which  the  decision  was  rendered,  is  regarded,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Kurofie.  as  an  authoritative 
ex|M>sition  of  several  itn]M>rtnnt  |>oints  of  interna- 
tional law.  He  was  a lecturer  on  international 
law  in  l872-’3  in  the  law-school  of  Uolumbian 
college.  Washington.  I>.  C\.  and  was  an  original 
member  of  the  *■  Institute  of  the  Law  of  Nations.’’ 
For  thirty  Yean*  he  was  noted  for  the  generous 
hospitality  that  he  dispensed  at  Ochre  Point,  where 
he  hud  collected  one  of  the  most  valuable  private 
libraries  in  the  land.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  New  York  historical  society,  and  from  1836 
till  1845  its  vice-president.  At  the  annual  meet- 
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ing  on  8 Jan.,  1882.  James  Grant  Wilson  delivered 
an  address  on  Gov.  Lawrence,  at  the  same  time 
presenting  to  the  society  a marble  bust  by  Dun- 
bar, l he  gift  of  his  eldest  son,  Isaac;  and  also  an 
unfinished  address  on  “The  Life,  Character,  and 
Public  Services  of  Albert  Gallatin."  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  society.  Mr.  Lawrence  pub- 
lished “Address  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts” 
(New  York,  1825);  “The  History  of  Louisiana," 
by  Barbc  Marijois,  translated,  with  notes  (Philadel- 
phia, 1830);  “ Bank  of  the  United  States”  (Boston, 
1831);  “Institutions  of  the  United  States  ’’  (New 
York,  1832) ; “ Lectures  on  Political  Economy " 
(1832) ; “ Discourses  on  Political  Economy  ” (1834) ; 

“ Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Public  Distress" 
(1834);  “History  of  the  Negotiations  in  Reference 
to  the  Eastern  and  Northeastern  Boundaries  of 
the  United  States"  (1841);  “Biographical  Memoir 
of  Albert  Gallatin”  (1843);  “The  Law  of  Chari- 
table Uses”  (1845);  a new  edition  of  Wheaton’s 
“ Elements  of  International  Law,”  with  annota- 
tions and  a notice  of  the  author  (1855);  “Visita- 
tion and  Search  ” (Boston,  1858) ; “ Commentaire 
stir  les  elements  du  droit  international  ” (4  vol&, 
Leipsic,  1868-'80);  “ fitude  de  droit  international 
stir  le  manage"  (Ghent,  1870);  “The  Treaty  of 
Washington  ’r  (Providence,  1871):  “ Disabilities  of 
American  Women  married  Abroad”  (New  York, 
1871);  “The  Indirect  Claims  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  May  8,  1871, 
as  submitted  to  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  at 
Geneva”  (Providence,  1872);  “Belligerent  and 
Sovereign  Rights  as  regards  Neutrals  during  the 
War  of  Secession”  (Boston,  1873);  “Administra- 
tion of  Equity  Jurisprudence  ” (1874) ; and  “ Etudes 
sur  la  juridiction  consulate  et  sur  I extradition  ” 
(Leipsic,  1880). — His  son.  Albert  Gallatin,  sol- 
dier, b.  in  New  York  city  in  1834  ; d.  there,  1 Jan., 
1887,  received  his  earlv  education  at  the  Anglo- 
American  academy,  Vevny,  Switzerland,  entered 
Harvard  on  his  return,  and  was  graduated  in  185(1. 
He  then  studied  in  the  law-school  at  Harvard, 
ami.  after  graduation  in  1858,  entered  the  office  of 
a New  York  attorney,  but  s«»on  afterward  went  to 
Vienna  as  an  attache  of  the  l'.  S.  legation.  When 
the  civil  war  began  he  returned,  joined  the  volun- 
teer army,  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant  in  the 
54th  New  York  infantry,  and  served  through  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  campaigns.  In  1804  he 
was  mode  a captain  in  the  2d  l\  S.  colored  cavalry. 
He  was  brevetted  lieutenant -colonel  for  bravery  at 
Fort  Fisher,  where,  in  leading  the  forlorn  hope, 
he  lost  his  right  arm,  and  on  25  March.  1865,  was 
given  the  brevet  of  brigadier-general.  He  was 
appointed  minister  to  Costa  Rica  on  2 Oct.,  1866. 
but  was  recalled  in  1888  in  consequence  of  a duel 
that  he  fought  with  a Prussian  attache  who  had 
disparaged  the  United  States.  He  sul>sequently 
served  us  a commissioner  to  investigate  the  griev- 
ances of  Sitting  Bull  and  his  tribe  and  other  dif- 
ficulties with  the  Indian". 

LAWRIE,  Alexander,  artist,  b.  in  New  York 
city  in  1828.  He  studied  in  the  National  academy  | 
of  design  ami  the  Pennsylvania  academy  of  fine 
urts,  and  subsequently  went  to  Europe,  where  he 
liecaine  a pupil  of  Leutzc  at  DOsseldorf,  and  of 
Pieot  at  Pans.  Ilis  professional  life  has  been 
passed  chiefly  in  New  York.  Mr.  I^awrie  was 
elected  a member  of  the  National  academy  in  1888,  I 
and  is  also  a meinlier  of  tie-  Artist*’  fund  soci  * 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  He  has  mi 
ward  of  a thousand  crayon  heads,  iticludii 
nesses  of  Richard  11.  Stoddard  and  Thorn 
chanan  Read.  One  of  h best  oil  portraits 
likeness  of  Judge  Sutherland,  painted  for  tl 


York  bar  association.  Among  his  best  landscapes 
arc  “A  Valley  in  the  Adirondack:*,”  and  “Autumn 
in  the  Hudson  Highlands”  (1889). 

LAWSON,  Alexander,  engraver,  b.  in  Raven- 
struthers,  Lanarkshire.  Scotland,  11)  Dec..  1 772 ; <L 
in  Philadelphia,  22  Aug..  1846.  He  was  left  *n 
orphan  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  in  1792  came 
to  this  country,  settling  in  Philadelphia,  where  be 
became  an  engraver.  His  first  important  works 
were  four  plates  for  Thomson’s  “ Seasons,”  exe- 
cuted for  Thomas  Dobson.  bookseller,  which  at- 
tracted much  favorable  notice.  In  1798  Mr.  Ijiw- 
son  formed  a friendship  with  Alexander  Wilson, 
for  whose  work  on  ornithology  he  engraved  the  best 
plates,  and  he  contributed  to  the  continuation  of 
this  work  by  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte.  He  also 
engraved  plates  for  a work  on  quadrupeds  by 
George  Ord,  and  a work  on  conehology  by  Prof. 
Samuel  S.  Haldeinan.  His  works  are  numerous, 
and  include  plates  for  annuals,  ma|>s.  charts,  and 
illustrations  of  works  on  chemistry,  botany,  and 
mineralogy.— His  son,  Oscar  A.,  engraver,  b.  in 
Philadelphia,  7 Aug.,  1813;  d.  there  6 Sept..  1854. 
entered  the  office  of  the  U.  S.  coast-survey,  at 
Washington.  D.  C.,  and  remained  there  till  1851. 
when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  Phila- 
delphia. His  engravings,  chiefly  book-plates,  were 
executed  w'ith  taste  and  ability. — His  daughter, 
Mary  Lockhart,  poeL  b.  in  Philadelphia,  pub- 
lished poems  in  the  “Knickerbocker"  and  “Gra- 
ham’s Magazine”  that  were  characterized  by  ten- 
der feeling  and  pleasing  fancy.  She  occasionally 
wrote  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 

LAWSON.  George,  Canadian  educator,  h.  in 
Maryton,  Forfarshire.  Scotland,  in  1827.  He  studied 
law  for  some  time  in  Dundee,  but  devoted  moat  of 
his  time  to  natural  history  and  zofilogv.  After  re- 
moving to  Edinburgh  he  was  elected,  in  the  spring 
of  1849.  assistant  secretary  and  curator  to  thr 
Botanical  society,  and  was  also  chosen  a fellow 
and  subsequently  assistant  secretary  of  the  Royal 
physical  society.  He  aided  in  establishing  the 
Scottish  urlioricultural  society  in  1854,  in  1855  be- 
gan a class  in  practical  histology,  and  in  1851  gavra 
course  of  lectures  on  botany  in  Church  college. 
In  1858  he  was  elected  professor  of  chemistry  and 
natural  history  in  Queen’s  college.  Kingston.  OnL, 
und  subsequently  liecame  a professor  in  Dalhou- 
sie  college,  Halifax,  N.  S..  whore  he  now  is  (1887). 
Besides  numerous  other  writings  he  has  published 
a volume  on  “ Water-Lilies  ” (Edinburgh.  1850V 

LAWSON,  James,  author,  b.  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. 9 Nov.,  1799  ; d.  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.f  20  March. 
1880.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  university, 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1815.  and  entered  the 
counting-house  of  a maternal  uncle  at  New  York 
On  the  failure  in  1826  of  a mercantile  house  in 
which  Mr.  I^awsou  had  become  a |«artner,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  literature,  wrote  for  the  New  York 
" Literary  Gazette,”  and  was  associate  editor  of  tin* 
“ Morning  Courier”  in  1827-’9,  and  of  the  “ Mer- 
cantile Advertiser”  In  1829-*33.  He  afterword 
pursued  the  business  of  marine  insurance  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Iatwson  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Ed- 
win Forrest  ami  William  Gilmore  Simms.  He 
published  “Tales  and  Sketches  by  a Cosmopolite  " 
(New  York,  183°  Poems”  (1857);  “GioivUno.- 
i tragedy  ths  np*t  performed  at  the  Park 
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began  his  surveys  in  1700,  but  fell  a victim  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  Tuscarom  Indians,  who  confounded 
the  surveyor  of  their  territory  with  those  that  de- 
spoiled them  of  it.  He  was  captured  while  he  was 
exploring  North  Carolina  in  1712,  in  company  with 
a Swiss  named  Graffenried  (q.  t’.).  The  latter  was 
permitted  to  buy  himself  free,  but  I^awson  was 
put  to  death,  probablv  in  the  manner  he  thus  de- 
scribes in  his  book : “'Their  cruelties  to  their  pris- 
oners are  such  as  none  but  devils  out  of  hell  could 
invent  . . . Others  keep  their  enemy’s  teeth  which 
are  taken  in  war,  while  others  split  pine  into  splint- 
ers and  stick  them  into  the  prisoner's  bodv,  yet 
alive,  then  they  light  them,  which  bum  like  so 
many  torches,  and  in  this  manner  they  make  him 
dance  around  a great  fire,  every  one  buffeting  and 
deriding  him  till  he  expires.”  LftVMl  left  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  early  histories  of  the  Caro- 
lina#, entitled  “ A New  Voyage  to  Carolina,  con- 
taining the  Exact  Description  and  Natural  History 
of  that  Country,  together  with  the  Present  State 
thereof;  and  a Journal  of  a Thousand  Miles  trav- 
elled through  Several  Nations  of  Indians,  giving  a 
Particular  Account  of  their  Customs,  Manners, 
etc."  (London,  1700;  new  eds.  in  1709,  1711,  1714, 
and  1718).  The  volume  is  a quarto  of  258  pages, 
well  illustrated  with  one  of  the  best  maps  of  the 
time,  and  with  various  other  engravings,  chiefly  in 
natural  history.  The  original  edition  is  now  very 
rare;  it  was  reprinted  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  in  I860. 

LAWSON,  Leonidas  Moreau,  physician,  b.  in 
Nicholas  county,  Ky.,  10  Sept.,  1812;  d.  in  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio,  24  Jan.,  1864.  His  father,  a pioneer 
Methodist  clergyman,  went  to  Kentucky  from  Vir- 
ginia. The  son  was  graduated  at  Transylvania 
university  in  1837.  made  professor  of  Anatomy  and 
physiology  there  in  1843,  and  was  sent  to  Europe 
m 1846  to  investigate  the  progress  of  medical 
science  in  England,  France,  ami  Germany.  While 
there,  he  delivered  a course  of  lectures  before  the 
medical  department  of  University  college,  London. 
On  his  return  in  1847,  he  became  professor  of  ma- 
teria medica  and  pathology  in  Onio  medical  col- 
lege, Cincinnati,  and  was  transferred  in  1852  to 
the  chair  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine. He  accepted  in  1854  the  professorship  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Kentucky 
school  of  medicine  at  Louisville,  but  resumed  his 
chair  in  Ohio  medical  college  in  1857.  He  became 
professor  of  clinical  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Louisiana  at  New  Orleans  in  1*60,  but  in  1861 
returned  to  Ohio  medical  college,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death.  He  was  the  earliest  writ- 
er of  acknowledged  ability  on  medical  subjects 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  He  founded 
the  “Western  I^ancet"  in  1847  and  contributed 
abundantly  to  its  page*,  conducting  it  till  1K64. 
He  published  an  edition  of  I)r.  James  IIojh-’s 
“Morbid  Anatomy”  (1844):  and  “Practical  Trea- 
tise on  Phthisis  rulmonalis,"  which  was  highly 
praised,  and  became  a standard  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  (Cincinnati.  1861). — His  daugh- 
ter. Louise,  b.  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  in  1861,  began 
her  study  of  art  under  the  professor  of  scul|>- 
ture  in  the  Cincinnati  school  of  art.  afterward  stud- 
iM  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  then  went  to 
'.v ) i • • r • * she  was  a pupil  of  Rhodin.  Slu- 
to  Italy  in  1884  anu  pursued  her  studies  in 
1 Perugia.  The  directors  of  the  Academy 
igia  have  conferred  upon  her 
t.  Arne-- her  works  are  the 
11  Pastors." 
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and  commanded  a brigade  of  Virginia  militia  un- 
der Gen.  Greene  at  the  battle  of  Guilford. 

LAW' SON,  Thomas,  soldier,  b.  in  Virginia  almut 
1781  : d.  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  15  May,  1861.  He  was 
aiq»ointcd  surgeon’s  mate  in  tnc  U.  S.  navy,  1 
March,  1800,  but  resigned  in  1811  to  take  a similar 
place  in  the  army.  In  May,  1813,  he  tiecamc  sur- 
geon of  the  6th  infantry;  surgeon-general,  with 
rank  of  colonel.  30  Nov.,  1836;  was  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  a regiment  of  Louisiana  volunteers  in 
the  Florida  war  in  1837 ; and  commanded  a battal- 
ion of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  volunteers  till 
May,  1838.  He  was  hrevetted  brigadier-general 
“ for  meritorious  conduct  ’’  as  chief  medical  officer 
of  the  T.  S.  forces  in  the  Mexican  war,  30  May, 
1848.  He  was  author  of  a “ Report  on  Sickness  and 
Mortality,  U.S.  Array,  1819-'39”  (1840);  and  of  a 
“Meteorological  Register,  1826-’30;  and  Appen- 
dix for  1822-75”  (Philadelphia,  1840). 

LAWTON,  Alexander  Robert,  soldier,  b.  in 
Beaufort  county,  S.  C\,  about  1818.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1839,  com- 
missioned 2d  lieut.enunt  in  the  1st  artillery,  and 
stationed  on  the  northern  frontier  till  1841,’  when 
he  resigned.  He  then  studied  law  at  Harvard,  and 
in  1842  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Savannah,  Ga. 
He  was  president  of  the  Savannah  and  Augusta 
railruud  m 1849-754,  state  senator  in  1854-’61.  and 
president  of  the  Georgia  Democratic  convention  in 
I860.  When  the  civil  war  began  he  was  colonel  of 
the  only  volunteer  regiment  in  Georgia,  and  seized 
Fort  Pulaski  under  Gov.  Joseph  E.  Brown’s  orders. 
He  retained  command  at  Savannah  till  April,  1861, 
when  he  became  brigadier-general  in  the  pro- 
visional Confederate  army,  and  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  coast  of  Georgia.  In  June.  1862,  he 
was  transferred  to  Virginia,  and  served  in  several 
campaigns.  He  received  the  command  of  a divis- 
ion. was  severely  wounded  at  Antietam,  and  after 
his  recovery  served  as  quartermaster-general  till  the 
close  of  the  war.  Afterward  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Savannah,  and  was  in  the  legislature 
in  1875.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Cleveland  minister  to  Russia,  but  the  disabilities 
that  he  had  incurred  by  taking  part  in  the  civil 
war  against  the  United  States  government  had 
not  been  removed,  and  the  appointment  could  not 
lie  confirmed.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed 
United  States  minister  to  Austria. 

LAY,  Benjamin,  philanthropist,  b.in Colchester, 
England,  in  1681 ; d.  in  Abington,  Pa.,  in  1760.  In 
1710  he  settled  in  Barbadocs  as  a merchant,  but,  be- 
coming obnoxious  to  the  people  by  his  abolition  prin- 
ciples, he  removed  to  the  British  colonies  and  settled 
at  Abington,  Pa.,  where  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  zealous  opponents  of  slavery.-  Jle  was 
originally  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but 
left  it  in  1717,  because  slave-holding  was  permitted 
to  its  members.  Afterward  he  returned  to  the  so- 
ciety when  it  assumed  an  attitude  that  was  similar 
to  his  own.  Mr.  Lay  was  little  over  four  feet  in 
height,  wore  clothes  of  his  own  manufacture,  and 
was  distinguished  scarcely  less  for  his  eccentricities 
than  for  his  philanthropy.  At  one  time  he  at- 
tempted to  fast  for  forty  days,  but  long  lx- fore  the 
expiration  of  that,  time  his  abstinence  nearly 
proved  fatal.  'To  show  his  indignation  against, 
slave-holders  he  carried  a bladder  filled  with  blood 
into  a meeting,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  congre- 
gation thrust  a sword,  which  he  had  concealed 
under  his  coat,  into  the  bladder,  and  sprinkling  the 
blood  on  several  Friends  exclaimed.  “Thus  shall 
God  shed  the  blood  of  those  who  enslave  their  fol- 
low-creatures,” Upon  the  introduction  of  tea  into 
Pennsylvania  he  delivered  a lecture  against  its  use 
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from  the  balcony  of  the  court-house  in  Philadel- 
phia. and  scattered  the  tea  and  broke  the  cups  and 
saucers  that  his  wife  had  purchased  a short  time 
before.  In  1787  he  wrote  a treatise  entitled  “All 
Slave- Keeners,  that  keep  the  Innocent  in  Bondage. 
Apostates.  It  was  printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  told  the  author,  when  the  manuscript  was 
brought  to  him,  that  it  was  deficient  in  arrange- 
ment. “ It  is  no  matter.*'  said  Mr.  Lav,  “ print  any 
part  thou  plcascst  first."  He  was  the  pioneer  of 
the  abolitionists  in  the  colonies,  and  in  his  bold, 
defiant  denunciation  of  slave-holding,  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  Anthonv  Benezot.  his  successor 
in  this  work,  who  achieved  probably  greater  suc- 
cess bv  gentler  methods. 

LAl,  Henry  Charaplln.  P.  K.  bishop,  b.  in 
Richmond.  Va..  <1  I>cc..  1823:  d.  in  Kaston.  Md.. 


17  Sept.,  1885.  lie  was  graduated  at  the  I'liivt 
sity  of  Virginia  in  1842.  and  at  the  Episcopal 
theological  seminary  in  Alexandria  in  1846.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Meade  in  Christ’s 
church,  Alexandria  lb  July.  1846.  During  part 
of  his  diaconatc  he  served  in  Lynnhaven  pari-h. 
Va,  but  in  1847  lie  removed  to  Huntsville,  Ala., 
where  he  assumed  charge  of  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity.  He  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop 
Cobbs,  i2  July.  1848.  liecume  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Nativity,  and  held  that  post  for  eleven 
years.  Having  Inh»ii  elected  missionary  bishop  * »f 
Arkansas  and  Indian  territory.  In-  was  consecrated 
in  St.  Paul’s  church.  Richmond.  Va..  28  Oct..  1859. 
In  1868  the  diocese  of  Maryland  was  divided,  and 
a new  one  formed  on  the  eastern  shore,  under 
the  title  of  the  d iocese  of  Kaston.  It  l*eing  the 
privilege  of  a missionary  bishop  to  accept  the 
overnight  of  an  organized  diocese  when  elected 
thereto.  Bishop  Lay  was  translated  to  Kaston,  1 
April,  1869.  lie  received  the  degree  of  1).  I >.  from 
Hobart  college  in  1 857,  and  from  William  and 
Mary  in  1878.  and  that  of  LL.  I>.  from  Cambridge. 
England,  in  1867,  at  the  time  of  the  Lamlicth 
conference.  Bishop  Lav  published  numerous  sin- 
gle Mormons  on  s|*eeiul  fH'casions,  also  **  letters 
to  a Man  Bewildered  among  many  Counsellors’’; 
“Tracts  for  Missionary  Use”;  “Studies  in  the 
Church” (New  York,  1872):  ••  Ready  and  Doirous” 
(1885):  and  *•  The  Church  and  the  Nation '*  1 1885). 

LAY.  John  L..  inventor,  b.  in  BufTalo,  N.  V.,  14 
Jan.,  1832.  lie  entered  the  United  States  navy  a> 
2d  assistant  engineer  in  July.  1862,  and  designed 
the  torpedo  by  means  of  which  Lieut.  William 
B.  Cushing  (a.  r.)  d«*st  roved  the  Confederate  ram 
“Albcmane.'  In  Octolier,  1863,  he  was  promoted 
to  1st  assistant  engineer,  and  in  1865.  after  the  fall 
of  Richmond,  he  was  sent  up  James  river  in  ad- 
vance of.  Admiral  Porter’s  fleet  to  remove  ob- 
structions. Subsequently  he  entered  the  Peruvian 
service,  and  was  engaged  iti  preparing  fixed  mines, 
and  in  placing  suspended  torpciioea  in  the  harbor 
of  Callao,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Spanish  fleet 
from  entering.  At  this  time  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  a locomotive  torjicdo.  and  on  his  return 
to  the  United  States  in  1867  he  invented  tin*  sub- 
marine torpedo  that  hears  his  name,  which  has 
since  tiecome  the  property  ..f  the  U.  S.  . o.  rumen* 
It  consists  of  a cylindrical  boat  with  a 

carrying  a spar  torpedo  or  contaii 
ward  end  aoout  100  |>ounds  oj 
The  motive  power  is  obtained  fi  ‘ 
is  worked  by  carbon  -dioxide 
screw  propeller.  The  carbon 
form,  is  stored  in  the  forward 
dricul  IhhIv.  There  is  a coil 
terior  that  connects  it  wit  it  the  . 
it  has  been  despatched,  and  the 


launched  from  shore  as  well  as  from  a ship.  AD 
its  movements  are  within  the  control  of  tbe  oprn- 
tor.  who  steers  it.  regulates  its  machinery,  sod  ex- 
plodes it  by  means  of  a compact  electric  laitm 
and  key-board.  The  course  of  the  boat  is  shown 
to  the  operator  by  a small  flag,  which  rises  abort 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  a speed  of  nine  mile* 
an  hour  has  been  attained  in  experiments. 

LAY.  Oliver  Ingraham,  artist. h.  in  New  York 
city  in  1845.  He  was  a pupil  of  Thomas  Hicks, 
stud  its  1 at  the  Cooper  institute  and  the  National 
academy,  and  was  elected  an  amociate  of  the  latter 
in  1876.  His  works  include  j»ortr»it<  of  Edwin 
Booth  as  I lain  let  (1883),  Cyrus  W.  Field.  SI» 
Fidelia  Bridges,  Henry  A.  Ferguson,  anti  Window 

Homer,  X.  A. : ••  W the  Snow"  (1839); 

and  “The  Two  Friends.” 

LAVE,  Francis,  British  soldier,  b.  about  1758: 
d.  in  Newcastle.  England,  29  Jan..  18$*.  He  «u 
ordered  to  New  York  as  a lieutenant  of  artillerr 
in  1778,  wounded  at  Bunker  Hill,  took  part  in 
numerous  bat  t les,  and  accompanied  Hen.  Alexander 
Leslie’*  expedition  to  Virginia.  He  was  ferendr 
wounded  at  Camden,  under  Lord  Rawdon,  receini 
the  special  thanks  of  that  officer  for  his  srrrirt* 
and  then  sent  home.  He  commanded  the  artil- 
lery in  the  West  Indies  in  1800.  aiding  in  tbe 
capture  of  the  islands  by  the  expeditions  under 
Sir  John  Duckworth  and  Gen. Trigve. 

LAZARUS,  Emma,  poet,  b.  in  N’ew  York  city, 
22  July,  1849.  She  was  educated  by  private  tutor* 
and  early  turned  her  attention  to  poetry.  Her 
first  “ Poems  and 
Translations”  (New 
York,  1867).  were 
soon  followed  by 
“ Admctus  and  oth- 
er Poems”  (1871). 
and  were  received 
with  favorable  criti- 
cism on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic, 

Her  first  impor- 
tant prose  work  was 
“ A tide.  an  Epi- 
sode of  Goethe's 
Life”  (Philadelphia, 

1874).  after  which 
she  contributed  her 
|MH*ms.  including 
numerous  transla- 
t ions  from  Heine,  principally  to  “Scribner's  Mootb- 
Iv.”  Her  translations  were  collected  and  published 
as  “Poems  and  Ballads  of  Heine”  (New  Yack, 
1881),  and  her  miscellaneous  poem-*  under  tbe  till* 
of  “Songs  of  a Semite”  (1882).  Miss  Ijtzaru*  i**  » 
Jewess,  ami  has  written  for  “ The  Century ” «ev- 
eral  very  striking  essays  on  topics  relating  t»>  t lx 
condition  of  her  race,  notably  “Was  the  Karl  **f 
Beaconsfleld  a Representative  Jew  f"  nnd  “Ku- 
sian  Christianity  versus  Modern  Judaism."  81* 
has  also  written’  critical  article*  on  Salvini,  En*r- 
son,  and  others,  for  the  same  iwriodical.  frame 
the  winter  of  1882  thousands  of  Russian  Jews<w*« 
New  York  to  cscatK*  the  brutal  treatment  Mil- 
in  Russia,  and  it  became  nccewsiy  to  «knw 
for  their  employment  Miss  Laafl»f*>’ 
-nicies  in  the  - American 
tem  of  technical  cd- 
ml  the  project  wo 

ring  this  year  h 
the  He<l  (.'ot-U.'* 

*'•  written.  U<  - 
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ro  Juilah  Hallery,  Ibn  (ialiiml.  anil  Mow*  ben 
Essa,  several  of  which  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  ritual  of  many  American  synagogues. 

LAZCANO,  Francis  Xavier,  Mexican  author, 
b.  in  Puebla,  Mexico.  2*2  Oct.,  1702;  d.  there,  15 
May,  1702.  lie  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  22 
Oct..  1717.  and  taught  rhetoric  and  theology  in 
Mexico  and  philosophy  in  Puebla.  Among  his 
works  are  “ \ ida  y Virtudes  do  los  PP.  Kelor  y 
Provincial  Mateo  Ansaldo,  de  lu  Com  pallia  de 
Jesus”  (Mexico.  1756);  “Brevis  notitia  nppariti- 
onis  mirabilis  B.  Maria?  Virginia  de  Guadalupe  ” 
(Rome.  1757);  “ Zodiaco  Guadalupano  ” (Mexico, 
1778):  and  “Dos  tratados  de  los  Privilegios  espi- 
rituales  de  los  Jesuitas  ve  de  los  IndiiUlos.” 

LAZELLE.  Henry  M a rtrn,  soldier,  b.  in  En- 
field. Mass.,  8 Sept.,  1832.  lie  was  graduated  at 
the  U.S.  military  academy  in  1855.  assigned  to  the 
infantry,  served  on  the  frontiers  of  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  against  the  Apaches,  ami  in  February, 
18511,  was  severely  wounded  in  a skirmish  with  the 
bitter  in  the  Sacramento  mountains.  While  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  he  was  captured  by  the 
Confederates  on  8 May.  1881,  and  held  us  a prisoner 
of  war  until  be  wosexchanged  on  28  July,  1882.  He 
was  promoted  captain  on  II  June.  1861,  and  served 
in  1862-’3  as  assistant  commissary  of  prisoners  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  in  August,  1882.  was  agent 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war  in  the  west. 
He  was  ap|M>inted  colonel  of  the  18th  New  York 
cavalry  on  28  Oct.,  1863,  commanded  that  regi- 
ment in  operations  against  Mosby’s  guerillas,  ami 
was  nftorward  placed  in  command  of  a cavalry 
brigade.  He  was  brevet  ltd  major  in  the  regular 
army  on  19  Sept..  1884,  for  gallantry  in  the  action 
near  Culpeper,  Va,  resigned  his  volunteer  com- 
mission on  19  Oct,  1883,  and  served  subsequently 
as  provost-inarshul-general  of  the  military  division 
of  west  Mississippi.  He  took  purt  in  the  Yellow- 
stone expedition  against  the  Sioux  Indians  in  1872. 
being  engaged  in  the  action  on  Powder  river, 
Dakota;  also  in  the  Yellowstone  exfiedition  of  the 
autumn  of  1873,  and  in  the  operations  against  the 
Sioux  in  1874,  and  was  promoted  major  on  15  Dec., 
1874.  In  1877  he  served  in  the  Held  against  the 
Indians  in  Montana  He  was  commandant  of 
cadets  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1879-’82, 
was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel  on  28  June,  1882. 
represented  the  United  States  at  the  military  ma- 
noeuvres in  India  in  1885,  and  served  as  assistant 
inspector- general  of  the  department  of  the  Co- 
lumbia till  June,  1887,  when  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  bureau  of  publication  of  war  records 
nt  Washington,  I).  C.t  succeeding  Col.  Robert  N. 
Scott.  Lieut.-Col.  Lazellc  has  contributed  to  vari- 
ous magazines,  ami  has  published  “One  Law  in 
Nature  "(New  York,  1872),  and  a prize  essay  on 
“ Improvements  in  the  Art  of  War  (1882). 

LAZKNBY.  William  Kano,  horticulturist,  b. 
in  Benton,  N.  Y..  5 Dec.,  1852.  He  was  graduated 
at  Cornell  in  1874,  and  subsequently  tiecame  botan- 
ist to  the  New  York  state  horticultural  society 
and  horticultural  editor  of  the  “ Husbandman.1' 
Later  he  wus  appointed  assistant  professor  of  horti- 
culture in  Cornell,  and  secretary  of  the  Cornell 
exjsTiment  station.  In  1881  he  was  calks  I to  the 
chair  of  Iwtanv  and  horticulture  in  the  Ohio  state 
'•uiversitv.  and  in  he  received  the  additional 
of  the  Ohio  ex|»crimont 
« the  author  of  the  bills 
York  and  the  Ohio  ex- 
also  held  the  office  of 
itate  grange,  and  was 
taxation  of  teachers  of 

n 1883-’7  ; also  of  the 


Society  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  science. 
Prof.  Ij&zenbv  is  a member  of  other  scientific 
societies,  and  has  written  various  papers  on  cross- 
fertilization.  forest-tree  culture,  ami  similar  sub- 
jects, which  he  has  contributed  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  various  societies  of  which  he  is  a member, 
and  to  official  reports. 

LEA.  Luke,  congressman,  b.  in  Surry  county, 
N.  C.,  26  Jan.,  1782;  d.  near  Fort  Leavenworth. 
Kan.,  17  June,  1851.  He  removed  with  his  father 
to  Tennessee  in  1790,  was  clerk  of  the  state  house  of 
representatives,  and  commanded  a regiment  under 
Gen.  Jackson  during  the  Indian  wars  in  Florida. 
From  1888  till  1837  he  was  a representative  in  con- 
gress from  Tennessee,  having  been  chosen  first  as 
a Democrat  and  afterward  as  a Union  Democrat. 
For  thirty  years  he  was  cashier  of  the  state  bank 
of  Tennessee,  and  in  1849  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Tavlor  Indian  agent  at  Fort  leaven  worth. 
He  met  fiis  death  by  being  thrown  from  his  horse 
while  returning  from  a visit  to  the  tribes  near  that 
place. — His  son.  John  M.,  jurist,  b.  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  25  Dee.,  1818,  was  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nashville  in  1837.  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1840,  and  l»egan  the  same  year  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Nashville.  He  was  ai)|>ointed  U.  S. 
district  attorney  in  1842, and  in  1850  elected  mayor 
of  Nashville.  During  a cholera  epidemic  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  lie  was  constantly  among  the  sick  und 
the  dying  in  the  hospitals,  and  l>v  his  judicious 
measures  contributed  largely  to  tVio  stay  of  the 
pestilence.  He  was  an  ardent  Unionist,  and  when 
Nashville  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  government 
troops  he  was  able,  from. his  influence  with  the 
authorities,  to  do  much  to  lighten  the  hardships 
which  were  necessarily  felt  by  the  families  of  tne 
refugee  Confederates.  In  1865,  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  the  bar  of  Nashville,  he  accepted  from 
Gov.  William  G.  Brownlow  the  appointment  of 
judge  of  the  circuit  court,  but  resigned  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  also  declined  a seat  on  the 
supreme  bench  of  the  state.  When  a bill  to  re- 
mand Tennessee  to  military  control  was  before  the 
reconstruction  committee  of  congress,  his  op|>o- 
sition  prevented  a report  in  its  favor,  ami  secured 
the  defeat  of  the  measure.  In  1875  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  senate,  where  he  opposed  every  sug- 
gestion for  repudiation  of  the  public  debt,  fie  has 
wen  a liberal  benefactor  to  the  Tennessee  school 
for  the  blind,  the  Woman’s  mission  home,  and 
other  public  charities,  and  is  president  of  the 
Tennessee  historical  society. 

LEA,  Thomas  Gibson,  botanist,  b.  in  Wil- 
mington. Del.,  14  Dec.,  1785;  d.  in  Waynes ville, 
Ohio.  25  Sept.,  1844.  He  was  of  Quaker  descent, 
and  his  ancestors  were  among  those  who  accom- 
punied  William  Penn  to  this  country.  lie  was 
occupied  with  business  pursuits  until  1827,  when 
he  withdrew  from  all  mercantile  occupations  and 
devoted  himself  to  botany.  He  was  an  industri- 
ous collector,  and  left  at  his  death  an  extensive 
herbarium  with  the  synonyms  and  description  of 
many  new  species,  and  an  unfinished  catalogue. 
There  was  published  posthumously  from  his  pa- 
pers, by  William  S.  Sullivan,  a “Catalogue  of 
Plants,  Native  and  Naturalized,  collected  in  the 
Vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio"  (Philadelphia.  1849). 
— His  brother.  Isaac,  naturalist,  b.  in  Wilming- 
ton. Del.,  4 March,  1792;  d.  in  Philadelphia  Pa, 
8 Dec.,  1886,  showed  in  early  youth  great  fondness 
for  natural  history.  This  was  festered  by  his 
mother,  who  was  familiar  with  botany,  and  was 
develojHHl  by  his  association  with  Iamlner  Va- 
nuxein,  who  encouraged  his  interest  in  mineralogy 
and  geology.  His  birthright  in  the  Society  of 
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Friends  was  forfeited  by  his  joining  h company  | 
that  was  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  United  States 
in  1814,  although  the  organization  was  never  called 
into  service.  In  1815  he  waa  elected  a meinlier  of 
the  Academy  of  natural  sciences  in  Philadelphia, 
and  soon  afterward  published  an  account  of  the 
minerals  that  he  hail  observed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia.  This  was  his  first  paper,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  “Journal  of  the  Academy.”  He 
became  in  1821  a member  of  the  publishing-firm 
of  Mathew  Carey,  whose  daughter  he  had  mar- 
ried, and  continued  as  such  until  1851.  Mean- 
while his  leisure  was  devoted  to  acienoe.  ami  in 
1835  ho  began  a series  of  memoirs  on  new  forms  of 
fresh-water  and  land  shells,  which  he  maintains! 
throughout  his  life.  The  genus  Unio  received  his 
special  attention,  and  in  1827  he  published  his  | 
first  paper  on  it,  afterward  issuing  a synopsis  of  this 
genus  (1836;  4th  ed„  18?0).  The  separate  papers  j 
collected  under  the  title  of  “Observations  on  the 
Genus  Unio”  (Philadelphia,  1827-/74)  form  thirteen 
quarto  volumes  magnificently  illustrated.  His 
“Contributions  to  Geology”  (1833)  was  the  best 
illustrated  paleontological  work  that  had  appeared 
in  the  United  States.  In  his  “Fossil  Footmarks 
in  the  lied  Sandstones  of  Pottsville”  (1852)  he 
described  his  discovery  of  the  saurian  footprints 
in  the  sandstone  700  feet  below  the  conglomerate 
of  the  coal-formation.  This  discovery  was  of 
great  interest,  for  the  existence  of  an  air-breath- 
ing animal  as  low  as  the  coal-measures  had  not 
at  that  time  been  definitely  accepted.  Subse- 
quently the  first  Ismes  and  teeth  ever  found  in 
tnis  stratum  in  the  United  Slates  were  described  by 
him,  and  he  named  the  animal  clepsysaurus  Pcnn- 
sylvanicus.  The  number  of  new  forms,  recent 
and  fossil,  that  were  made  known  by  him  amount 
to  nearly  2.000.  These  descriptions  he  communi- 
cated to  the  Academy  of  natural  sciences  in  Phila- 
delphia. His  collection  of  fresh-water  shells, 
marine  and  land  shells,  minerals,  fossils,  and  geo- 
logical specimens  were  bequeathed  to  the  National 
museum  in  Washington,  on  condition  that  a room 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  them  and  the  whole 
called  the  “Isaac  lx*u  Collection.”  Mr.  Lea  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.  I).  from  Harvard  in  1852, 
and  was  a member  of  many  scientific  societies  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  lb*  was  elected 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  academy  of  natural 
sciences  in  1858,  and  of  the  American  association 
for  the  advancement  of  science  in  1 him).  His  pa- 
pers include  279  titles,  and  a complete  bibliogra- 
phy of  them,  illustrated  by  an  etched  |*ortrait,  was 
published  as  a “ Bulletin  of  U.  S.  National  Mu- 
seum, No.  38”  (Washington,  1885). — Isaac's  son, 
Mathew  Carey,  chemist,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
18  Aug.,  1823.  received  his  education  at  home,  and 
then  turned  his  attention  to  chemistry,  which 
he  studied  under  James  U.  Booth.  His  early  re- 
searches were  numerous,  and  the  titles  of  nearly 
fifty  papers  are  credited  to  him  by  the  younger 
Sil liman  in  his  “ American  Contributions  to  Chem- 
istry” (Philadelphia,  1875).  Mr.  Ix*«  has  Ijceotne 
best  known  through  his  large  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  photographic  chemistry.  He  has 
made  a specialty  of  the  chemical  effects  of  light, 
especially  on  the  haloid  salts  of  silver,  on  which 
subject  he  has  published  numerous  jMpers  in  the 
“British  Journal  of  Photography  " and  in  home 
journals.  !!«•  is  the  author  of  a *•  Manual  of  Pho- 
tography’’(Philadelphia,  1868;  2dcd.,  1871),  which 
is  recognized  as  a work  of  standard  authority 
among  photographers.  — Another  son,  Henry 
Charles,  publisher,  b.  in  Philadelphia.  Pa..  19 
Sept.,  1825,  wax  educated  in  Philadelphia,  and  at 


the  age  o f seventeen  entered  the  publishing-house 
of  his  father,  ultimately  becoming  principal  of  the 
concern.  Several  papers  on  chemistry  and  con- 
chology.  notably  “ Inscription  of  New  Species  of 
Shells/’  were  published  by  him.  During  the  civil 
war  he  organized  the  system  of  municipal  bounties 
to  encourage  volunteering,  and  also  wrote  much 
for  the  periodicals.  Sine**  1857  he  has  devoted 
special  attention  to  European  media* val  history, 
and  has  published  “Superstition  and  Force:  Esmt» 
on  the  Wager  of  Battle,  the  Wager  of  I*aw.  up 
< >rdeal and  Torture  ” (Philadelphia,  1866) ; •*  Studies 
in  Church  History:  the  Hist*  of  the  Temporal 
Power.  Benefit  of  Clergy.  Excommunication,  the 
Early  Church  and  Slavery  ” (1889) : *•  An  Historical 
Sketch  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy ” (1807);  ami  “A 
History  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages” 
(3  voK,  New  York,  1888). 

LEACH.  He  Witt  Clinton,  journalist,  b.  in 
Clarence.  Erie  co.,  N.  V'.,  22  Nov.,  1822.  He  i>  a 
descendant  of  Ixiwrence  Ixwh.  noticed  below. 
His  great -grandfather.  Samuel  Leach,  was  killed 
in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  hi*  grand- 
father,  Samuel  Leach,  served  in  the  Revolution. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools, 
and  on  reaching  manhood  began  teaching.  He 
then  removed  with  his  jmrents  to  Michigan,  and  in 
1849  was  chosen  to  the  legislature  of  that  state. 
In  1850  he  was  a member  of  the  Constitutional 
convention,  and  mode  a speech  before  it  urging 
the  granting  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  colored 
rats*.  In  1854  he  was  up|  stinted  state  librarian, 
in  1855  he  became  i*ditor  of  a Republican  j»- 
|**r  at  Ixtnsing.  and  in  the  following  year  he  wa* 
elected  to  congress,  serving  till  1861.  lie  vu 
commissioned  by  President  Lincoln  as  Indian 
agent  for  Michigan,  retaining  the  office  four  years. 
In  1867  he  was  for  the  second  time  chosen  a mem- 
ber of  a Constitutional  convention  of  the  state. 
About  this  time  he  purchased  the  “ Herald.”  Trav- 
erse City,  Mich.,  which  he  published  and  edited 
for  nine  years.  He  has  since  published  the  ••  Pa- 
triot Advertiser,”  Springfield,  Mo.. and  the  **  North- 
west Farmer,”  Travers©  City,  Mich. 

LEACH,  James  Madison,  member  of  congress, 
b.  in  Lansdowne,  Randolph  ct>.,  N.  C..  in  1824. 
He  received  a college  education,  but  was  not  gradu- 
ated, studied  law.  and  was  admitted  to  the  l*ar  in 
1842.  IK*  was  for  ten  years  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  North  Carolina,  six  years  in  the  state 
senate,  and  was  a presidential  elector  on  the  Fill- 
more ticket  in  1856.  He  was  then  elected  to  con- 
gress from  North  Carolina  as  a Whig,  and  served 
from  3 Dee.,  1859.  till  3 March,  1861.  lie  opposed 
secession  till  the  lieginning  of  hostilities,  but  was 
for  one  year  a field-officer  in  the  Confederate  army 
ami  a mem  tier  of  the  Confederate  congress  iu 
1864- ’5.  After  the  war  he  served  twice  in  the 
state  senate,  and  was  elected  to  congress  for  two 
<*onsecutivc  terms  as  a Conservative,  serving  from 
1 March.  1871.  till  3 March,  1875.  lie  was  a presi- 
dential elector  in  1876  and 

I, EACH.  Joslnh  Granville,  lawyer,  b.  in  (ape 
Mav.  N.  J..  27  July,  1842.  His  father.  Rev.  Joseph 
S.  Ixaoh,  n descendant  of  Lawrence  Leach  (y.  r.), 
Iiecaine  in  1855  editor  of  the  “Ocean  Wave/*  the 
first  newspaper  in  Cape  May  county.  N.  J.  The 
son  entered  journalism  in  I860,  and  in  August. 
1862,  enlisted  in  the  army,  ami  served  as  sergeant, 
sergeant-major,  ami  lieutenant  in  the  25th  New 
Jersey  regiment.  In  I860  he  was  graduated  in  law 
at  th<  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  admitted  to 
tin*  Philadelphia  l»r.  He  has  been  active  in  poli- 
tics since  he  was* nineteen  years  old,  has  served  in 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1881-'2  was 
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one  of  the  lenders  of  the  independent  Republican 
movement  in  Pennsylvania.  lie  is  now  (1887)  com- 
missary-general of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  written 
largely  for  biographical  publications,  and  is  pre- 
wiring genealogies  of  the  Leach  and  Manning 
families  in  the  United  States. — His  brother,  Frank 
Willing,  lawyer,  b.  in  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  25  Aug., 
1855,  was  educated  in  public  and  private  schools 
studied  law.  and  in  18<7  was  admitted  to  the  liar 
in  Philadelphia.  He  has  been  active  in  politics  in 
Pennsylvania,  has  filled  the  office  of  secretary  to 
numerous  state  conventions,  in  1881 -’2  was  secre- 
tary to  the  inde|>endent  Republican  state  com- 
mittee, and  in  1885  was  chosen  secretary  to  the 
Republican  state  committee,  which  position  he  still 
holds.  Since  he  was  seventeen  years  old  he  has 
contributed  largely  in  both  verse  and  prose  to  peri- 
odicals. He  contributed  several  chanters  to  Scnarff 
and  West  cot t’s  **  History  of  Philadelphia"  (8  vols., 
Philadelphia.  1888),  and’ has  now  (1887)  in  prepara- 
tion “The  Signers  of  the  Declaration  «»f  Independ- 
ence : their  Ancestors  und  Descendants.” 

LEACH.  Lawrence,  colonist,  b.  in  England  in 
1088:  d.  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  18412.  He  was  one  of 
the  “planters”  that  came  over  with  Rev.  Francis 
Higginson  in  1029,  was  a man  of  repute  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  said  to  have  descended  from  John  Le 
Lechc,  surgeon  to  King  Edward  III.  At  Salem  he 
engaged  extensively  in  the  farming  and  milling 
business,  his  large  plantation  and  mills  being  lo- 
cated in  what  is  now  Beverly.  The  mills  were  of 
such  importance  that  the  adjacent  towns  caused 
public  roads  to  Ik?  o|iened  to  them.  He  was  active 
in  public  affairs,  was  one  of  the  twelve  jurymen 
who  at  Boston  (1680)  served  on  the  trial  of  the 
first  capital  case  that  was  heard  in  Massachusetts, 
and  for  many  years  represented  Salem  in  the  legis- 
lature. He  assist cd  in  the  formation  of  the  first 
church  that  was  organized  at  Salem. — His  son, 
Robert,  became  one  of  the  founders  of  Manches- 
ter. Mass.,  and  one  of  its  largest  landed  proprietors. 
— Giles,  believed  to  have  been  his  youngest  child, 
and  the  only  one  bom  in  this  country,  was  a founder 
of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  owning  one  of  the  “fifty- 
six  proprietary  interests”  of  the  town. 

LEACH,  Shepenl,  manufacturer,  b.  in  Easton, 
Mass..  30  April,  1778;  d.  there,  19  Sept.,  1832.  His 
father,  Abislia  Ijcacli,  was  a member  of  the  “com- 
mittee of  correspondence  and  safety”  in  1775,  and 
afterward  served  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  His 
business  was  that  of  a manufacturer  of  iron,  in 
which  the  son  was  early  instructed  and  by  which 
he  became  widely  known.  In  lMirj  he  purchased 
his  father’s  forge  ami  furnace,  and  a few  years 
later  became  the  proprietor  of  the  Easton  furnaces. 
He  was  ambitious  to  control  the  iron  business  in 
New  England,  and  purchased  all  the  foundries  of 
which  ho  oould  get  possession.  In  1823  he  was 
running  seven  furnaces  in  Easton  besides  several  in 
other  Massachusetts  towns,  at  which  time  and  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death  his  operations  in  the  iron 
trade  were  probably  more  extensive  than  those  of 
any  other  man  in  New  England.  He  possessed 
large  wealth,  of  which  he  gave  liberally  to  be- 
nevolent object-*.  He  was  commissioned  captain 
of  militia  in  18tM,  colonel  in  1816,  brigadier-gen- 
eral  in  1819,  and  mnjor-gcncral  in  1827.  which 
office  he  held  until  his  death. 

LEACU  William  Turnbull.  Canadian  ■ duea- 
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Toronto,  Canada.  In  1814  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  movement  to  establish  Queen’s  college  at 
Kingston.  In  1837-’8  he  served  as  chaplain  to  the 
93d  Highlanders,  and  in  1841  united  with  the 
Church  of  England  and  became  the  first  incum- 
bent of  St.  George's.  Montreal,  w’hich  rectorship  he 
filled  for  nearly  twenty  years,  resigning  it.  to  de- 
vote his  whole  time  to  bis  educational  duties  in 
connection  with  McGill  college.  The  congregation 
was  then  the  strongest  of  the  Anglican  church  in 
Cunada.  He  also  filled  for  some  time  the  office  of 
rector  of  leadline.  With  McGill  college  he  was 
prominently  identified  for  twenty-seven  years,  fill- 
ing the  posts  of  professor  of  the  faculty  of  arts, 
of  the  Molson  chair  of  English  literature,  and  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy.  In  1854  he  received 
the  dignity  of  canon  of  Christ  church  cathedral, 
and  in  1805  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Mon- 
treal. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  the  offices 
of  vice-principal  of  McGill  college  and  dean  and 
emeritus  professor  in  the  faculty  of  arts.  He  was 
an  eloquent  and  able  preacher.  Dr.  Leach  was 
a memfier  of  the  council  of  public  instruction  for 
the  province  of  Quebec.  He  had  received  the  de- 
grees of  I).  I).,  I). C. L.,  and  LL.  D.  His  lectures 
on  English  literature  are  under  revision  for  publi- 
cation by  Rev.  Edwin  Gould,  of  Mont  rani,  and  by 
his  son.  'David  S.  Leach,  a lawyer  of  that  city. 

LEACOCK.  Humble  James,  missionary!  b.  in 
duff’s  Bav,  Barbadoes,  14  Feb.,  1795;  d.  in  Sierra 
Leone,  Africa,  20  Aug..  185<I.  His  father  was  a 
wealthy  slave-owner.  The  son  was  educated  at 
Codrington  college,  Barbadoes,  studied  theology, 
and  took  deacon’s  orders  in  1826.  While  acting  as 
assistant  priest  of  St.  John’s  church  he  aroused 
the  hatred  of  the  whites  by  fracing  his  slaves  and 
bv  extending  the  privileges  of  the  church  to  all  the 
slaves  in  the  parish.  He  was  soon  afterward  trans- 
ferred to  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  and  then  to 
Nevis,  where  he  became  pastor  and  rural  dean  of 
St.  George’s  church,  Charlestown.  While  there  he 
opposed  polygamy  successfully;  but  in  1835  a diffi- 
culty with  the  bishop  and  other  causes  led  him  to 
remove  to  the  United  States,  where  he  settled  in 
Lexington,  Ky.  He  secured  a livelihood  by  teach- 
ing till  1886,  and  then  held  various  pastorates. 
He  preached  again  in  Barbadoes  from  1848  till 
1855,  when  he  went  to  Africa  as  a missionary,  l»e- 
ing  the  first  volunteer  to  the  West  Indian  church 
ass4>cintioii  for  the  furtherance  of  the  gos|>cl  in 
western  Africa.  He  landed  at  Freetown,  Sierra 
Leone,  on  10  Nov.,  1855,  and  founded  a mission 
station  at  Rio  Pongaa,  afterward  owning  a school 
for  boys,  wdiicli  became  a great  success.  As  a re- 
sult of  his  laltors  a large  missionarv  field  was 
opened.  See  his  biography  by  his  friend.  Rev. 
Henry  Uaswall.  1).  D.  (London,  1857). 

LEAKE.  Walter,  senator,  b.  in  Virginia  about 
1760;  d.  in  Mount  Snlus,  Hinds  co..  Miss.,  17  Nov., 
1825.  He  fought  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  afterward  removed  from  Virginia  to  Hinds 
county.  Miss.,  where  he  practised  law.  He  was 
elected  U.  S.  senator  from  that  state,  and  served 
from  11  Dec.,  1817,  till  1820,  when  he  resigned. 
Immediately  afterward  he  was  npjMiintcd  a judge 
of  the  circuit  court,  und  so  continued  till  1821, 
when  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Mississippi,  which 
office  he  held  till  1825. 

LEANING,  J eremiuh.  clcrgyinnn,  b.  in  Mid- 
dletown. Conn.,  in  1717  ; d.  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
in  September,  1804.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1745,  and  officiated  as  lay-reader  in  the  Episcopal 
church  in  Norwalk,  Conn.  In  1747  he  went  to 
Ijondon  to  obtain  orders,  there  being  no  bishop  at 
that  date  in  this  country.  Having  been  ordained 
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deacon  and  priest,  he  returned  home  in  September, 
1747,  bringing  ft  letter  from  the  Society  for  propa- 
gating the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  signifying  that 
the  society  approved  of  Mr.  learning  for  a school- 
master, catechist,  and  assistant  minister.  He  en- 
tered iif ton  his  dut  ies  at  once  in  Trinity  church. 
Newport,  R.  I.,  where  he  did  good  service’  for  eight 
years.  Thence  he  removed  to  Norwalk.  Conn.,  in 
1755.  where  he  continued  for  twenty-one  years. 
Mr.  learning,  sympathizing  with  the  British  gov- 
ernment at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  in 
1776,  suffered  severely  in  consequence.  lie  lost 
his  furniture,  b<K>ks,  ami  |>apers  during  Try  on's 
raid  on  Norwalk  in  July,  1779,  and  for  a time  was 
imprisoned  as  a Tory.  After  the  war  he  was  for 
several  years  minister  of  the  church  in  Stratford, 
Conn.  In  17N3  he  was  chosen  by  the  convention 
of  Connecticut  to  Ik?  their  first  bisftop,  but  declined 
the  appointment  on  account  of  age  and  infirmities. 
In  1 7HD  he  received  the  degree  of  S.  T.  D.  from  Co- 
lumbia. The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Dr.  I/caming  published  a 
“Defence  of  the  Kpiseojial  Government  of  the 
Church” (1766);  a “Second  Defence,  in  Answer  to 
Noah  Welles”  (1770);  “ Evidences  of  the  Truths  of 
Christianity”  (1785);  and  “Dissertations  on  Va- 
rious Subjects  ” (1 789). 

LEAMING,  Thomas,  patriot,  b.  20  Aug.,  1748; 
d.  in  Philadelphia  in  1797.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  studied  law  with 
John  Dickinson,  ami  practised  his  profession  until 
1776.  He  possessed  a large  landed  estate  in  New 
Jersey,  ana  was  chosen  a member  of  the  conven- 
tion that  met  10  June,  1776,  to  frame  a constitu- 
tion for  that  state  and  declare  its  independence. 
This  w»cs  done  on  2 July,  two  days  before  the  pas- 
sage  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  con- 
gress. Throughout  the  whole  exciting  session  of 
this  convention,  Mr.  Learning's  votes  ami  influ- 
ence were  invariably  given  to  the  |>atriot  cause. 
He  declined  to  accept  the  protection  offered  by  the 
British  to  thoee  who  woula  not  bear  arms  against 
them,  ulthough  such  refusal  rendered  his  property 
liable  to  confiscation.  He  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia, and,  as  soon  as  war  was  decides!  upon,  joined 
the  patriot  army  and,  after  obtaining  a knowledge 
of  military  tactics,  returned  to  New  Jersey  to 
arouse  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  estates. 
He  first  obtained  the  signatures  of  every  able- 
bodied  man  in  the  county  to  a paper  pledging 
them  to  support  their  country,  ami  afterward  en- 
rolled them  in  a battalion  which  he  drilled,  officered, 
and  equipped.  Going  hack  to  Philadelphia  he 
joined  the  1st  city  troop  of  light  horse,  which  acted 
as  n body-guard  to  Gen.  Washington  in  1776-*7,  un- 
til the  formation  of  the  regular  Continental  cav- 
alry. He  afterward  took  part  in  the  iMitlle  of  Ger- 
mantown, 4 Get.,  1777.  and  remained  a member  of 
the  troop  until  his  death.  The  war  having  closed 
the  courts,  he  iiegan  business  as  a merchant,  lie- 
coming  the  moneyed  partner  in  the  house  of  A. 
Runner and  Co.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
firm  lost  largely  by  the  dishonoring  by  congress  of 
the  Continental  currency’,  they  persisted  in  im- 
porting  large  quantities  of  ammunition  and  other 
necessaries  of  war.  and,  at  a time  when  the  new 
government  had  neither  money  nor  credit,  fur- 
nished from  their  stock  a large  quantity  of  such 
equipments  as  were  needed. , At  the  time  when  the 
army,  dispirited  bv  defeat  and  in  want  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  turned  for  succor  to  a 
bankrupt  government,  the  sum  of  £260.000  was 
suhscrilied  for  their  relief  by  the  merchants  of 
Philadelphia.  The  list  was  headed  by  Holiert 
Morris  and  Blair  MeClemmghan  with  £10,000 each. 


The  next  largest  subscription  was  that  of  Mr. 
learning's  firm,  which  gave  £6,000.  The  latter 
was  also  largely  engaged  in  privateering,  ami  Mr. 
Learning  said,  in  1785,  that  their  vessels  had  cap- 
tured fiftv  prizes  and  over  1,000  prisoners. 

LEANDRO  DO  SACRAMENTO  <Uy-*n-dro). 
Brazilian  naturalist,  b.  in  Rio  Janeiro!  16  Oct_ 
1762;  d.  there,  7 April,  1809.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  his  native  city,  but  finished  his 
studies  in  Coimbra,  Portugal,  ami  liecatne  a Car- 
melite friar  in  1784.  He  returned  afterward  u> 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  until  his  death  was  president  of 
the  lioLauicnl  garden,  which  he  greatly  improved. 
He  specially  directed  his  attention  to’ the  studies 
of  the  Balanophntvi.  and  gave  valuable  assistance 
in  preparing  the  “Flora  Brasilica”  (1799-1825l 
He  was  a corresponding  member  of  the  Academies 
of  sciences  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  and  pul»- 
lished  many  papers  in  the  proceedings  of  those  so- 
cieties. He  wrote  must  of  his  works  in  French. 
They  include  *•  Memoires  sur  les  Archimetiees  ou 
lialanophorfes,  plant es  particulieres  A PAmerique 
mdridionale  ” (3  vols.,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Paris 
1798);  the  botanical  part  of  Geoffmy  St.  Hilaire's 
“ Voyage  dans  le  district  des  dimnants  et  sur  le 
littoral  du  Brfesil”  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1805);  “Me- 
moires sur  Ies  lcgumineuses  arborescentes  de  l'Ame- 
rique  du  Sud  ” (5  vols.,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Paris. 
1806) ; “ Etudes  sur  les  champignons  pioora  A 
PAmerique  du  Sud  ” (2  vols.,  1807) ; and  “ Me- 
moires  sur  lit  famille  des  jmrmnes  de  terre,  iguames. 
couscous,  et  autres  varieties  propres  it  PAmerique 
du  Sud  ” (6  vols.,  1808).  Many  of  these  are  ac- 
companied by  colored  plates. 

LEAK,  Tobias,  diplomatist,  b.  in  Portsmouth. 
N.  IL«  19  Sent.,  1762;  d.  in  Washington,  D.  C..  11 
Oct.,  1816.  tie  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1783. 
and  in  1785  became  private  secretary  to  Gen. 
Washington.  For  several  years  he  attended  U*  the 
details  of  Washington's  domestic  affairs,  and  was 

j lilicrully  remembered  by  him  in  his  will.  In  1802 
Mr.  Lear  was  consul-general  at  Santo  Domingo, 
and  in  1804  was  made  consul-general  at  Algiers. 
In  1805  he  was  a|>|K>inted  commissioner  to  conclude 
a peace  with  Tripoli,  but  discharged  this  duty  in 
a manner  that  gave  umbrage*  to  Gen.  William 
Eaton  (q.  v.),  who,  in  concert  with  Isaac  Hull  and 
Unmet  Caramel  I i,  the  de|K»sed  bey,  had  gained  im- 
portant advantages  over  the  reigning  bey.  It  was 
thought  that  to  accept  terms  of  peace  at  this  junc- 
ture was  to  throw  away  the  fruits  of  hard-earned 
success,  but  Mr.  Lear's  conduct  was  approved  by 
his  government,  though  much  censured  by  a part 
of  the  public.  He  returned  shortly  afterward  to 
the  United  States,  and  was  employed  in  Washing- 
ton as  accountant  for  the  war  department  until 
the  time  of  his  death  bv  his  own  hand. 

LEARNED.  William  Law.  jurist,  b.  in  New 
IxmdoiyConn.,  24  July.  1821.  lie  was  graduated 

■ ftt  Yale  in  1841,  studied  law  in  New  London  and 
in  Troy.  N.  Y.,  was  admitted  to  the  liar  in  1844, 
and  practised  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  until  1870,  when 
he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  John  T.  Hoffman  a jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  to  fill  a vacancy.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the 
office,  and  was  retained  in  it  by  the  popular  vote. 
In  1875  Gov.  Samuel  J.  Tilden  appointed  him  pn~ 

| siding  justice  of  the  third  division.  At  the  close 
of  his  term  he  was  continued  on  the  liench  in  the 

I election  of  1884.  and  reappointed  presiding  justice 
by  Gov.  Grover  Cleveland.  He  has  l**eii  a pco- 

■ lessor  in  the  Albany  law-school  since  1874,  lectur- 
ing on  equity,  Roman  law,  and  trials  of  cases,  and 
is  president  of  that  institution.  Judge  Learned 

i edited  “ Madame  Knight's  Journal  ” (Albany,  1865) 
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and  “ Earle’s  Microcosmographv  ” (1867),  and  com- 
piled the  “ Learned  Genealogy  ” (1882). 

LEAVENWORTH,  Abner  Johnson,  educa- 
tor, b.  in  Waterburv,  Conn..  2 July,  1803;  d.  in 
Petersburg,  Va.,  12  Peb.,  1869.  He  was  graduated 
at  Amherst  in  1825,  studied  theology  at  Andover, 
ami  was  licensed  to  preach  as  a Congrcgationalist, 
22  April.  1828.  After  holding  charges  at  Orange 
and  Bristol,  Conn.,  he  became  pastor,  in  1831,  of 
the  Young  ladies*  seminary  at  Charlotte,  X.  C.,  and 
in  1838  removed  to  Warrenton,  Va.,  where  he  again 
took  charge  of  a school  until  he  was  called,  in 
1840.  to  a Presbyterian  church  at  Petersburg,  Va. 
Resigning  in  1844,  he  became  the  principal  and 
proprietor  of  the  Leavenworth  academy  and  col- 
legiate seminary  for  young  ladies,  which  acquired 
a wide  reputation  throughout  the  south.  Mr. 
Leavenworth  was  a vigorous  and  ready  writer,  and 
as  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Virginia  educa- 
tional association,  which  he  was  largely  instrumen- 
tal in  founding,  exerted  a powerful  influence  for 
good  throughout  the  southern  states. 

LEAVENWORTH.  Ellas  Warner,  lawyer,  b. 
in  Canaan,  N.  Y„  20  Dec..  1803.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1824,  studied  law  with  William 
Cullen  Bryant  and  at  the  Litchfield  law-school, 
was  admitted  to  the  l>ar  in  1827.  and  practised  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  until  1850,  when  he  was  compiled 
to  retire  through  ill  health.  He  was  mayor  of  the 
latter  city  in  1849,  and  again  in  1859,  member  of 
assembly  in  1850  and  1857.  secretary  of  state  of 
New  York  from  1854  till  1855,  and  president  of 
the  board  of  (juarantine  commissioners  in  1860. 
Since  1861  he  nas  been  a regent  of  the  State  uni- 
versity, and  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln 
a commissioner  under  the  convention  with  New 
Granada.  He  subsequently  filled  the  offices  of 
president  of  the  board  of  commissioners  to  locate 
the  State  asylum  for  the  blind,  trustee  of  the  State 
asylum  for  idiots  for  over  twenty  years,  and  const  i- 
tutional  commissioner.  He  was  elected  to  the  44th 
congress,  serving  from  6 Dec.,  1875,  till  3 March, 
1877.  During  tne  past  eight  years  he  has  acted, 
with  Henry  It.  Pierson,  chancellor  of  the  lioard  of 
regents,  and  Chauncev  M.  Depew,  as  a commission 
to  establish  and  define  the  liouiidaries  between 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  between  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Ijcaven worth  is  the  author 
of  an  elaborate  **  Genealogy  «>f  the  Leavenworth 
Family  in  the  United  States”  (Syracuse,  1873). 

LEAVENWORTH,  Henry,  soldier,  b.  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  10  Dec.,  1783;  d.  in  Cross  Timbers, 
Indian  territory,  21  July,  1834.  He  studied  and 
practised  law,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of 
1812  was  appointed  captain  in  the  25th  infantry. 
Promoted  major,  15  Aug.,  1813.  lieutenant-colo- 
nel, 10  Feb.,  1818,  and  colonel,  16  Dee..  1825,  he 
was  brevet  ted  lieutenant-colonel  for  gallantry  at 
the  battle  of  Chippewa,  colonel  for  meritorious  con- 
duct at  Niagara,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  briga- 
dier-general. 25  July,  1824,  for  “ten  years’  faithful 
service  in  one  grade.”  He  subsequently  - mummi- 
ed an  expedition  against  the  Arickaree  Indians  on 
the  upper  Missouri  river,  and  founded  several  mili- 
tary posts  on  the  western  frontier,  one  of  which. 
Fort  Leavenworth,  wus  the  nucleus  of  the  Kansas 
town  of  that  name. 


LEAVITT,  Dudley,  almanac-maker,  b.  in  Exe- 
ter, N.  11..  23  May,  1772  . d.  in  Meredith.  N.  H..  15 
Sept..  1851.  He  at  one  time  taught  in  winter,  and 
m thn  making 

the 

own  throughout 
ivitt,”  and  made 
•y.  In  1800  he 


edited  the  Gilinanton  “ Gazette,”  and  in  1806  he 
removed  to  Meredith.  In  1811  he  began  the  pub- 
lication of  the  “ New  Hampshire  Register,”  which 
he  continued  to  edit  for  several  years. 

LEAVITT',  Humphrey  Howe,  jurist,  b.  in 
Suffield,  Conn.,  18  June,  1796;  d.  in  Springfield, 
Ohio,  in  March,  1873.  He  went  with  his  father  to 
Ohio  in  1800,  received  a classical  education,  stud- 
ied law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1816.  He 
settled  at  Cadiz,  but  soon  removed  to  Steubenville, 
and,  after  being  appointed  prosecuting  attorney, 
was  chosen  successively  a member  of  both  branches 
of  the  Ohio  legislature  in  1825-’6  and  ’7.  He  was 
then  elected,  as  a Jackson  Democrat,  to  congress, 
serving  from  6 Dec.,  1830,  till  18  June,  1834,  when 
he  resigned,  having  been  appointed  by  President 
Jackson  judge  of  the  U.  S.  court  for  the  district  of 
Ohio.  This  office  he  held  for  nearly  forty  years. 
His  opinions  are  contained  in  Bond's  and  McLean's 
reports  and  in  Fisher’s  “ Patent  Cases,”  in  which 
latter  branch  of  the  law  he  was  deemed  an  au- 
thority. Judge  Leavitt  decided  the  Yallandigham 
ease  during  tne  civil  war,  which  Mr.  Lincoln  said 
was  worth  three  victories  to  him.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  sat  as  a dele- 
gate during  eleven  sessions  of  the  general  assembly. 

LEAVITT,  John  McDowell,  clergyman,  b.  In 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  10  May,  1824.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Jefferson  college  in  1841,  and  studied  law, 
but  after  a few  years’  practice  he  went  to  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Gambier,  Ohio,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  orders’ in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
in  1848.  Mr.  Leavitt  has  been  successively  pro- 
fessor in  Kenyon  college  and  in  Ohio  university  ; 
also  president  of  I .e  high  university.  Bethlehem, 
Pa,  ami  of  St.  John’s  college,  Annapolis,  Md.  For 
several  years  he  was  editor  of  **  The  Church  lie- 
view,"  and  he  founded  and  edited  “The  Interna- 
tional lie  view.”  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
from  Ohio  university  in  1874.  Dr.  Leavitt  has 
published  “Hymns  to  our  King”  (1872);  "Old 
World  Tragedies  from  New  World  Life  ” (1876) ; 
**  Reasons  lor  Faith  in  this  Nineteenth  Century  ,r 
( 18811);  and  “Visions  of  Solyma  ” (1887);  and 
he  has  also  contributed  freely  to  educational  and 
current  literature. 

LEAVITT,  Joshua,  reformer,  b.  in  Heath, 
Franklin  co..  Mass.,  H Sept.,  1794;  d.  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y\,  16  Jan..  1873.  He  was  graduated  at  Y'ale  in 
1814,  admitted  to  the 
l»r  in  1819,  and  kiegan 
to  practise  in  Putney, 

Vt.,  in  1821.  In  1823 
he  abandoned  bis  pro- 
fession for  the  study 
of  theology,  and  was 
graduated  at  Y’ale 
divinity  - school  in 
1825.  He  settled  the 
same  year  at  Strat- 
ford, Conn.,  where  he 
had  charge  of  a Con- 
gregational church 
until  1828.  In  1819, 
while  a student  of  law 
in  Heath,  Mr.  Ix-avitt 
organized  one  of  the 
first  Sabbath-schools 
in  western  Massachusetts,  embracing  not  only  the 
children,  but  the  entire  congregation,  ull  of  whom 
were  arranged  in  classes  for  religious  instruction. 
He  also  became  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
the  public*  schools.  Before  he  entered  the  theologi- 
cal seminary  he  prejtared  a new  rcading-liook, 
called  “ Easy  lessons  in  Reading”  (1823),  which 
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met  with  un  extensive  sale.  Fie  subsequently  issued 
a “Series  of  Readers ” (1847),  but  these  were  not  as 
popular.  When  the  American  temperance  society 
was  formed  he  became  its  first  secretary,  and  was 
one  of  its  travelling  agents,  in  many  places  deliver- 
ing the  first  temperance  lecture  the  people  had 
heard.  In  1828  he  removed  to  New  \ork  city  as 
secretary  of  the  American  seamen’s  friend  society 
and  editor  of  the  “ Sailor’s  Magazine."  He  estab- 
lished chapels  in  Canton,  the  Sandwich  islands, 
Havre,  New  Orleans,  and  other  domestic  and  for- 
eign j>orts.  He  also  aided  in  founding  the  first 
city  temperance  society,  and  became  its  secretary, 
lie  became  in  18SJ1  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  new- 
ly established  “ Evangelist,"  which  under  his  man- 
agement soon  grew  to  Itc  the  organ  of  the  more 
lmoral  religious  movements,  ana  was  outspoken 
on  the  subjects  of  temperance  ami  slavery.  Mr. 
Ijeavitt  bore  a conspicuous  part  in  the  early  anti- 
slavery conflict.  His  denunciation  of  slavery  cost 
his  paper  its  circulation  in  the  south  and  a large 
proportion  of  it  in  the  north,  well-nigh  compelling 
its  suspension.  To  offset  this  loss  he  undertook 
the  difficult  feat  of  reporting  in  full  the  revival 
lectures  of  Charles  G.  Finney  (7.  t%),  which,  though 
not  a short-hand  rejiorter.  he  accomplished  success- 
fully. The  financial  crisis  of  1837  compelled  him, 
while  erecting  a new  building,  to  sell  out  the 
“ Evangelist."  In  18113  he  aided  in  organizing  the 
New  York  anti-slavery  society,  and  was  a member 
of  its  executive  committee,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the 
National  anti-ala venr society  in  which  it  was  merged. 
He  was  one  of  the  abolitionists  who  were  obliged  to 
fly  for  a time  from  the  city  to  esca|>c  mob  violence. 
In  1837  he  liecame  editor  of  the  " Emancipator," 
which  he  afterward  moved  to  Boston,  and  he  ulso 
published  in  that  city 44  The  Chronicle,”  the  earliest 
daily  anti-slavery  patxsr.  In  the  convention  that 
met  at  Albany  in  1840  ami  organized  the  Liberal 
jwirty,  Mr.  Leavitt  took  un  active  |>art,  and  he  was 
also  chairman  of  the  national  committee  from  1844 
till  1847.  In  1848  Mr.  Leavitt  became  office-editor 
of  the  New  York  “ Indej>endent,"  and  was  con- 
nected editorially  with  it  until  his  death.  Mr. 
Leavitt  was  an  earnest  and  powerful  speaker.  In 
1855  Wabash  college  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  I).  I).  I)r.  Leavitt’s  correspondence  with  Rich- 
ard Cobden,  and  his  “Memoir  on  Wheat,”  setting 
forth  the  unlimited  capacity  of  our  western  terri- 
tory for  the  growth  ami  exportation  of  that  cereal, 
were  instrumental  in  procuring  the  repeal  of  the 
English  corn  laws.  During  a visit  to  Kuroj**  he 
also  became  much  interested  in  Sir  Rowland  Hill’s 
system  of  cheap  jnistage.  In  1847  he  founded  the 
Cheap  postage  society  of  Boston,  and  in  l848-’9  he 
lubored  in  Washington  in  its  behalf,  for  the  estalv- 
lishment  of  a two-cent  rate.  In  1889  he  received  a 
gold  medal  from  the  Cobden  club  of  Englund  for 
an  essay  on  our  commercial  relations  with  Great 
Britain,  in  which  he  took  an  advanced  position  in 
favor  of  free-trade.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  published  a hymn-liook  for  revivals, 
entitled  the  “<  hristinn  Lyre”  (1831). 

LEI1AY,  Theodore  Constant  (leh-bay  ).  French 
colonial  officer,  b.  in  Lous-lc-Saulnier  in  1 71>o : d. 
in  Saint  Pierre,  Martinique,  17  Oet.7  1849.  Ib* 
entered  the  colonial  service  in  1817  as  secretary  of 
the  treasurer  of  Guadeloupe,  served  in  Terre  Neuve, 
La  Dcsirade,  and  Guadeloupe,  as  treasurer  in 
1831  -’4,  and  in  St.  Pierre  ns  commissary  from  1835 
till  his  death.  He  interested  himself  in  the  study 
of  the  countries  where  he  resided,  and  tried  t.» 
Toiuote  emigration  from  France  to  the  W’est  In- 
to. His  works  include  “Statistique  de  la Guode- 
oupe"  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1831);  “ Des  productions,  tie 
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la  consommntion.  et  du  commerce  des  Antilles 
Francises  companies  entre  elles”  (2  vols.,  1835); 
“ Les  Antilles  sont -elles  propres  a {'emigration 
Franyaise f " (1838);  “Du  climat  ties  Antilles'* 
(1839);  “Statistique  de  longdvite  dans  les  Antilles 
Franyaises,  compare©  aveo  les  tables  de  mortality* 
dressees  pour  la  France"  (1840):  “Des  |«ys  pnv 
pres  h l’emigration  pour  la  race  Franyaise  " (1842); 
and  “ Necessity  de  Immigration  et  cle>  a van tag©- 
qu’elle  procure  a la  mere  jiatrie”  (1843). 

LE  BLOND,  John  Baptist,  French  naturalist, 
b.  in  Toulongeon.  near  Autun.  France,  2 Dec., 
1747;  d,  in  Maisilh*.  France.  14  Aug..  1815.  Hi- 
de voted  himself  from  boyhood  to  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences,  and  was  named  in  1787  royal 
commissioner  to  Guiana  to  make  researches  as  to 
Peruvian  bark  and  other  objects  of  natural  his- 
tory. He  spent  many  years  in  this  colony,  and 
was  there  at  the  time  of  the  French  revolution. 
After  his  return  to  France  he  resided  for  some 
years  in  Paris,  where  he  read  several  ftafwrs  on 
the  natural  history  of  Guiana  before  the  Agricul- 
tural society  of  the  Seine  and  the  Academy  of 
medicine,  lie  wrote  “ Essai  sur  l’art  de  I'indigo- 
tier”  (Paris.  1791);  “ Moyen  de  faire  dispa  rail  re 
les  abus  et  les  effets  de  la  mendicite  par  immigra- 
tion voluntaire  a la  Guyane  franyaise";  “Obser- 
vations sur  le  cannellier  de  la  Guyane”  (Cayenne. 
1795;  enlarged  cd.,  Paris,  1798) ; “ Memoir©  sur  la 
culture  du  cotonnier k la  Guyane”  (1801);  “Voy- 
age aux  Antilles  et  a 1’Amerique  meridional© " 
(Paris,  1813);  and  “Description  abregee  de  la 
Guyane  franyaise"  (1814;  2d  cd.,  with  a notice  on 
the  author.  1825). — His  son,  a native  of  Guiana, 
mhlished  “Trente  annees  d’existence  de  F.-F. 
/©blond,  creole  de  Cayenne,  fils  du  celehre  tnedeein- 
naturalist©  de  ce  nom,  aucien  medecin  du  roi  a 
la  Guvane  franyaise,  par  un  ami  ’’  (Paris.  18341 
LEbOKGNE  DE  BOIGNE,  Claude  Pierre 
Joseph  (leh-bom'),  French  colonial  administrator, 
h.  in  Chambery,  8 March.  1784;  d.  in  Pari-.  7Jaiu 
1822.  He  entered  the  French  service,  was  given 
in  1788  an  ap|x)intment  in  the  colonial  depart- 
inent,  and  in  1 191  sent  as  one  of  a special  commis- 
sion to  Santo  Domingo  to  (xu-ify  the  island.  After 
a few  weeks’  stay  his  colleagues  gave  up  the  task 
and  returned  to  France;  but  he  remained  and  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  confidence  of  the  negroes. 
During  the  following  year  he  promulgated  the  de- 
cree of  the  National  assembly  that  liberated  all 
slaves  within  the  French  dominions;  hut  the 
whites  opposed  the  decree,  and.  uniting  tbeir 
forces,  ticsieged  the  commissary  in  Jeremie  and 
compelled  him  to  return  to  France.  The  home 
government  sustained  Ijeborgne.  and  sent  him 
again,  in  January,  1793,  to  the  West  Indies.  He 
landed  in  La  Desirade,  when*  he  organized  a n**v 
government,  and,  going  to  Guadeloupe,  restored 
; order  in  that  Island.  He  had  nearly  succeeded  in 
mvomplishing  the  same  result  in  Martinique  when 
that  colony  was  attacked  by  the  British  under 
Admiral  Jervis.  Leborgne  at  first  defeated  the 
enemy,  but  afterward  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the 
I colony  surrendered  on  11  May.  1793.  Lburgne 
was  transported  to  England,  but  lilteratcd  in  the 
course  of  a few  months.  In  1790  he  was  sent  a*ain 
to  Santo  Domingo  as  quartermaster  of  the  armies 
of  Gen.  Sothonac  and  (Jen.  Rigaud.  and  took  p*- 
session  of  the  S|xinish  part  of  the  Island,  which  the 
treaty  of  Basel  had  given  to  France.  In  April. 
1797,  he  was  elected  deputy  from  the  island  to  the 
French  directory,  and  returned  in  17J8  to  the 
council  of  five  hundred.  He  protested  in  the Jai- 
ler assembly  against  the  policy  of  Toussaint  i’Ou- 
1 verture,  and  was  instrumental  in  the  government* 
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M**ition  to  the  measures  of  that  statesman.  He 
• fused  to  serve  under  Napoleon  I..  and  in  1817 

• lined  the  governorship  of  Ix»  Dcsirade.  He 

had  '■  Bead  da  conciliation  da  l'Amerique,  at 
necessite  de  I'union  de  cctte  partie  du  monde 
I'Kurope”  (Paris,  1817);  “Nouveau  system© 
'Ionisation  de  Saint  Dominguc,  eombinee  avec 
. nation  d’une  compazine  de  commerce  pour  re- 

• dir  les  delations  de  la  France  avec  cette  lie 
"17);  **  Considerations  generales  sur  le  regime 
’ *nial  des  Europeens  dans  les  deux  Indcs” 

and  “ Memoires  pour  servir  & l'histoire  de 
-tint  Domingue ” (2  vols.,  1819). 

I.E  CARON,  Joseph,  French  missionary,  b.  in 
France;  <1.  there,  29  jl arch,  1082.  He  liecame  a 
ember  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  in  1015,  with 
•Hrne  others,  followed  Champlain  to  Canada,  where 
fh**v  built  a rude  monastery  on  Si.  Charles  river, 
near  Quebec.  Ix»  Caron  set  out  in  the  autumn  of 
1015  with  some  French  traders  for  the  Huron 
'•onntry,  and,  after  enduring-  many  hardships, 
reached  Ixike  Huron,  being  the  first  white  man  to 
♦•liter  it.  He  landed  at  what  is  now  Simcoe  eoun- 
iv.  Ontario,  and  chanted  the  first  To  I>eum  and 
-sid  the  first  mass  in  the  country  of  the  Hurons 
on  12  Aug.,  1815.  His  missionary  labors  were  not 
successful,  and.  after  wintering  with  the  Indians, 
he  set  out  with  Champlain  in  the  spring  of  1010 
for  Quebec,  and  embarked  for  France.  On  his  re- 
turn, in  March,  1017,  he  celebrated  the  first  Chris- 
tian marriage  in  Canada.  In  1028  the  French  col- 
ony feared  that  the  Hurons  would  abandon  their 
alliance  and  join  the  Iroquois,  and  la?  Caron  was 
**nt  to  the  Huron  country  again,  but  with  no  suc- 
<-ess.  When  Quebec  was  taken,  in  July,  1029.  by 
the  English,  la;  Caron  was  led  prisoner  to  Eng- 
land, but  afterward  released.  He  endeavored  to 
return  to  Canada  when  it  was  restored  to  France, 
but  every  obstacle  was  thrown  in  his  way  by  the 
commercial  company  that  ruled  the  colony,  and 
he  is  said  to  havo  died  broken-hearted  at  his  fail- 
ure. la?  Caron  was  the  founder  of  the  Huron 
mission,  and  left  Huron  vocabularies  that  were 
found  useful  by  his  successors  in  Canada. 

LECH  FOR  (>,  Thomas.  author,  b.  in  London 
alnmt  1590;  d.  there,  prolmbly,  in  1044.  He  emi- 
grated to  Boston  in  1088.  and  was  the  first  to  prac- 
tise law*  in  New  England,  but  returned  to  England 
in  1041.  much  dissatisfied  with  his  experience.  He 
published  “ Plaine  Healing,  or  Newes  from  New 
England”  (London,  1042),  and  “New  England's 
Advice  to  Old  England  " (1044).  A new  edition  of 
“Plaine  Dealing,”  with  notes  by  J.  Hammond 
Trumbull,  has  been  published  (New  York,  1807). 
Although  written  in  iv  spirit  of  hostility  to  New 
England,  it  contains  much  valuable  information. 

LE  CLEAR,  Thomas,  artist,  b.  in  < >wi  go,  X.  Y.. 
17  March.  1818;  d.  in  Rutherford  Park.  N.  J„  20 
Nov.,  1882.  He  liegan  to  follow  art  profo-ionallv 
liefore  he  had  had  any  instruction,  and  his  Inter  ad- 
vantages in  that  direction  were  confined  to  simple 
oljscrvation  of  the  works  of  other  artists,  lb*  went 
to  London.  Canada,  with  his  father  in  1882,  ami 
after  painting  portraits  for  a time  there,  and  in 
Elmira  ami  Rochester,  he  made  li is  way  to  New 
York  city  and  opened  a studio  in  1889.  In  l*44-*00 
he  resided  in  Buffalo,  but  afterward  returned  to 

In  I SI,.:  f ! 1 I i"  I Nil 

academician.  Aimmg  his  compositions  are  “The 
Reprimand”;  “Marble-Plovers”:  ami  • Itiner- 

ants” < 1802).  Of  his  numerous  portraits,  mu-  of  the 
t is  that  «>f  (teorge  Bancroft,  at  tin-  C entury 
N*  w Y<*rk:  other  excellent  portraits  are  those 
'ill-—  4 -ulleu  Bryan*  avard  Taylor.  Presi- 

J5m  a*  Hamlet. 


LE  CLERC,  Freneh  adventurer,  b.  in  Tirles- 
Mou tiers,  near  Mezieres,  France,  alwait  1750;  d.  in 
Mezieres  in  1817.  Although  he  was  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Le  Clere,  his  real  name 
seems  to  have  l>een  Mil  fort.  Having  killed  a ser- 
vant of  the  king's  household  in  a duel,  according  to 
his  own  story,  he  took  refuge  in  the  United  States, 
and  went  to  the  country  of  the  Creek  Indians, 
whose  friendship  he  gained  bv  adopting  their  cus- 
toms. He  fought  at  the  head  of  these  savages  in 
the  wars  against  the  frontier  settlements,  and  was 
named  by  them  Tastanegv.  or  “great  warrior.” 
Hearing  of  the  changes  that  the  revolution  had 
wrought  in  France,  he  went  to  Paris  and  offered 
bis  services  and  those  of  his  adopted  tribe  in 
strengthening  the  French  possessions  in  North 
America.  He  was  well  received  by  the  Directory, 
but  the  sale  of  Louisiana  to  the  Cnited  States  in 
1808  rendered  his  mission  useless.  It  was  feured 
that  he  mirht  make  a bad  use  of  his  influence 
among  the  Indians  if  he  returned  to  this  country, 
and  he  was  therefore  ordered  to  remain  in  France, 
where  he  was  given  the  commission  of  general  of 
brigade.  He  lived  quietlv  in  France  until  the  in- 
vasion of  1814.  during  which  he  jierformcd  various 
exploits.  He  published  “ Memoires,  ou  coup  d’flBll 
ntpide  sur  mes  voyages  en  Ixmisiane,  et  rnon  sejour 
dans  la  nation  Creeke”  (Paris,  1802).  These  me- 
moirs are  interesting;  but  they  could  not  have 
lieen  written  by  Le  Clere,  who  w:as  quite  illiterate, 
and  had  almost  forgotten  his  native  language  in 
the  course  of  his  travels. 

LECLERC,  Victor  Emmanuel  (leh-clairk ), 
French  soldier,  b.  in  Pontoise,  17  March,  1779;  d. 
in  Tortugas,  2 Dec.,  1802.  He  enlisted  in  the  army 
as  a private  in  1790,  became  a captain  in  1798.  and 
in  1790  a niAjor-general.  He  served  in  Italy  under 
Bonaparte,  did  good  sendee  at  the  buttles  of  Ro- 
veredo  and  Rivoli.  and  married,  in  Milan  in  1797. 
Pauline  Bonafuirtc.  sister  of  the  future  ernj»eror. 
Through  his  timely  arrival  with  his  grenadiers. 
Bonajwirte  was  enabled  successfully  to  earn*  out 
his  coup  d'etat  in  1799,  and  Leclerc  was  rewarded 
with  the  commission  of  lieutenant-general.  In 
1801  Leclerc*  defeated  the  Prince  of  Brazil  at  Bada- 
joz.  and  in  Decemlier  following  he  was  ap|*>intcd 
comnmnder-in-chief  of  the  expedition  to  Santo 
Domingo,  which  was  then  in  possession  of  the  ne- 
gro insurgents  under  Toussumt  l’Ouverturc.  An 
army  of  88.000  veterans  was  assembled  at  Roche- 
fort, and  a fleet  of  eighty  sail  under  Yjllaret  Joy- 
euse  (q.  i\)  transported  the  troops  and  co-operated 
in  the  campaign.  Madame  Leclerc*  Acoom|w»nied 
her  huslmnu  to  participate  in  his  triumph,  and  sev- 
eral poets  were  in  the  retinue  of  the  general  to 
celebrate  his  victories.  On  28  Jan..  1802,  the  fleet 
anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Santana.  Three  divisions 
were  immediately  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  isl- 
and, while  Iieclerc  himself  set  sail  for  Cape  Fran- 
$ais,  where  he  arrived  on  8 Feb.  Henry  Chris- 
tophe,  then  in  command  at  lx*  Cap,  tried  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  French  while  awaiting  instructions 
from  Toussaint  rOuverturo;  but  Leclerc  refused, 
and  on  (i  Feb.  landiil  his  forces,  whereupon  Chris- 
tophe  set  fire  to  the  town  nnd  withdrew  with  his 
troops  to  Hie  mountains.  Leclerc  afterward  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  Toussaint.  and  through 
the  sons  of  the  latter,  whom  lie  had  brought  from 
France,  tried  to  win  him  to  the  French  cause. 
Failing  in  this  attempt,  he  issued  proclamations  to 
the  inhabitants,  endeavoring  t<>  enlist  them  against 
Toussaint,  ami.  joined  by  a considerable  number 
of  negroes,  opened  the  campaign,  which  lasted 
three  months  and  devastated  the  country.  Ijcclerc 
was  ln*sieged  at  Cape  Franyais  so  closely  that  a large 
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number  of  his  forces  foil  a prey  to  a pestilence;  j 
but  after  receiving  re -enforcements  by  sea  from  the 
other  generals,  who  had  so  far  been  successful,  he  | 
defeated  Toussaint,  and  on  0 May  the  latter  signed 
a treaty,  acknowledging  the  dominion  of  France 
over  the  whole  island.  In  spite  of  the  treaty,  Le- 
clerc  ordered  the  arrest  of  Toussaint  a few  days 
later,  and  sent  him  to  France  as  a prisoner.  Then, 
assuming  the  rank  of  governor-general,  he  began 
to  carry  out  his  plan  of  re-enslaving  the  negroes. 

A rising  took  place  in  the  interior,  and  the  whole 
island  was  soon  ablaze  with  the  fires  of  the  insur- 
rectionists. The  negroes  now  committed  horrible 
acts  of  vengeance,  and  the  French  retaliated  with 
revolting  cruelties.  The  latter  were  soon  worn  out  | 
and  decimated  by  yellow  fever  and  want  of  pro-  1 
visions.  The  blacks  gained  ground,  and  Loclerc 
retired  to  the  island  of  Tortugas,  where  he  died  of 
yellow  fever.  See  Thomas  Madion’s  “Ilistoire 
d’Haiti”  (Port  au  Prince,  1847);  Pamphile  I>a- 
croix’s  “ Memoires  pour  servir  A Thistoire  do  la 
revolution  de  Saint  Domingue”  (Paris,  1819);  and 
Ardouin’s  “ ft tudos  sur  l’histoire  d’Haiti”  (1883). 

LECLERQ,  Chretien.  French  missionary,  b.  in 
Artois,  France,  about  1(180;  d.  in  Lens,  France, 
about  1695.  ne  was  a member  of  the  Reoollet 
order  of  Franciscans,  and  in  1655  was  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  Canada.  landing  on  the  coast  of  , 
the  island* of  Gaspe,  he  learned  the  language  of  the 
Indians  and  labored  among  them  for  six  years, 
when  he  was  sent  to  France  to  obtain  permission 
to  found  a house  of  Rccollets  in  Montreal.  He 
was  successful,  and  returned  to  his  mission  in 
1662.  After  passing  several  years  in  Canada  and 
meeting  with  little  success  in  his  work,  he  re- 
turned to  Franco,  and  was  made  guardian  of  the 
convent  of  Ixms.  He  wrote  “ Nouvelle  relation 
de  la  Gaspesie  ” (Paris,  1691);  “ Ftablisscment  de 
la  foi  dans  la  nouvelle  France  ” (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1691 ; English  translation,  by  John  G.  Shea,  New 
York,  1881).  Charlevoix  complains  that  Leclerq 
seldom  speaks  of  any  religious  affairs  except  those 
in  which  his  order  took  part,  and  that  he  treats 
of  the  history  of  the  colony  only  as  far  as  Count 
Frontenac  was  connected  with  it,  and  that  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Frontenac  ha/1  some  part 
in  composing  the  work.  Leclerq  claims  for  the 
Rccollets  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  compile 
a dictionary  of  the  languages  of  the  Indians  of 
Canada,  and  insists  on  the  superiority  of  his  order, 
as  Indian  missionaries,  to  the  Jesuits. 

LE  CONTE.  Lewis,  naturalist,  b.  near  Shrews- 
bury, X.  J.,  4 Aug.,  1782 ; d.  in  Liberty  count v,  Go.,  | 
9 Jan.,  1888.  lie  was  descended  from  a French  i 
Huguenot  family  that  settled,  about  the  close  of 
the  17th  century,  in  New  Rochelle,  X.  Y.,  and  was  I 
graduated  at  Columbia  in  1799,  after  which  he  | 
studied  medicine  with  l)r.  David  Hosaek.  Mr.  ! 
Ixs  Conte  was  soon  afterward  called  to  the  charge  \ 
of  the  family  estates  of  Woodraanston,  in  Georgia, 
and  gave  up  his  profession,  but  cultivated  several 
branches  of  the  natural  and  physical  sciences.  He 
established  a Iwtanical  garden  on  his  plantation, 
which  was  especially  rich  in  ImllMUis  plants  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  a hii*orntory  in  which 
he  tested  the  discoveries  of  the  chemists  of  the  day.  i 
In  consequence  of  an  aversion  to  appearing  in  print,  ! 
he  published  nothing,  hut  gave  the  fruits  of  his 
investigations  to  his  scientific  friends.  The  mono-  j 
graphs  of  his  brother,  John  Eatton  lx?  Conte,  were  i 
enriched  by  his  observations.  Stephen  Elliott,  of  | 
South  Carolina,  ami  other  contemporary  botanists,  i 
acknowledged  their  obligations  to  him.  He  also  i 
devoted  much  attention  to  mat  henmt  ieal  subjects, 
and  among  others  to  that  of  '•  magic  squares.”  His  i 


death  resulted  from  (Hiison  that  was  taken  into  his 
system  while  he  was  dressing  a wound  for  a mem- 
l»er  of  his  family. — His  brother,  John  Eatton. 
naturalist,  \x  near  Shrewsbury,  X.  J.,  22  Fein,  lTxt: 
d.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  21  2»ov.,  1860,  entered  the 
corps  of  topographical  engineers  of  the  17.  S.  army 
in  1818,  and  remained  in  the  service  till  1831.  at- 
taining, in  1828,  the  brevet  rank  of  major  for  ten 
years’  faithful  service.  He  had  been  associated 
with  his  elder  brother  in  the  studv  of  botany  in 
Xew  York  city.  Maj.  Le  Conte  published  special 
studies  on  utricularia,  graticla,  ruellia,  tillandsia, 
viola,  and  pancratium  ; also  on  native  grape-vines, 
tobacco,  and  the  pecan-nut.  He  also  wrote  several 
papers  on  mammals,  reptiles,  but  radiums,  and 
Crustacea,  mostly  of  a systematic  character,  and 
collected  a vast  amount  of  original  material  for  the 
natural  history  of  American  insects,  as  may  be  seen 
by  a single  instalment  that  was  published  in  Pari* 
in  conjunction  with  Boisduval  upon  “ North 
American  Butterflies.”  His  specialty  was  coleop- 
tera,  particularly  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
career,  though  he  published  only  four  pa|>ers  upon 
them,  and  chiefly  upon  the  histerida*.  He  not 
only  gathered  a considerable  collection,  but  left 
an  extensive  series  of  water-color  illustrations  of 
American  insects  and  jilants  that  he  made  with 
his  own  hands.  Maj.  Le  Conte  was  a raernl*r  of 
the  New  York  lyoeum  of  natural  history,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  academy  of  natural 
sciences,  to  whose  proceedings  he  contributed  sci- 
entific papers. — Lewis’s  son.  John,  physicist,  L in 
Liberty  county,  Ga.,  4 Dec.,  1818.  was  graduated  at 
Franklin  college,  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  in 
1888,  and  at  t he  College  of  physicians  and  surgeons. 
Xew  York,  in  1841.  He  settled  in  Savannah,  Ga.. 
in  1842,  and  there  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, but  in  1846  was  called  to  the  chair  of  natural 
philosophy  and  chemist  ry  in  Franklin  college,  which 
lie  held  until  1855.  He  lectured  on  chemist  ry  at  the 
College  of  phvsicians  and  surgeons  at  New  York, 
in  1855-’6,  and  in  1856  became  professor  of  natural 
and  mechanical  philosophy  in  South  Carolina  col- 
lege, at  Columbia.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  physics  and  industrial  mechanics  in  th** 
University  of  California,  and,  after  holding  the 
office  of  president  of  the  university,  in  addition  to 
his  chair,  during  1876- ’81,  retired  in  the  latter 
year  to  the  chair  of  physics,  which  he  still  (1887> 
retains.  His  scientific  work  extends  over  nearly 
fifty  years,  and  at  first  was  in  the  line  of  medi- 
cal investigation,  but  subsequently  became  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  physical  science.  It 
includes  more  than  fifty  communications  that  have 
appeared  in  scientific  journals  both  in  the  United 
Stab's  and  in  England,  also  in  the  **  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,”  of  which  organization  he  was  general 
secretary  in  1857.  During  the  same  year  he  de- 
livered a course  of  lectures  on  the  Physics  of 
Meteorology”  at  the  Smithsonian  institution  in 
Washington,  D.  C„  and  in  1867  one  of  four  lectures 
on  the  “Stellar  Universe”  at  the  Peal iody  insti- 
tute in  Baltimore,  Md.  Prof.  Le  Conte  received 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Georgia  in  1879.  Since?  1878  he  has  bean  a mem- 
ber of  the  National  academy  of  science.  A treatise 
on  “General  Physics,”  which  had  been  nearly  com- 
pleted by  him.  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  burning 
of  Columbia.  S.C.,  in  1865. — Another  son  of  Lewi.*. 
Joseph,  geologist,  b.  in  Liberty  county,  6a.  26 
Feb..  1828,  was  graduated  at  Franklin  college,  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  in  1841,  obtained  hi' 
medical  degree  at  the  College  of  physicians  and 
surgeons,  New  York,  in  1845,  and,  settling  ui 
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Macon,  Ga.,  practised  for  several  years.  In  1850  he 
entered  the  Lawrence  scientific  school  of  Harvard, 
and  then*  devoted  his  attention  principally  to  the 
natural  sciences  and  geology  under  Louis  Agassiz. 
He  received  the  degree  of  It.  S.  in  1801,  and  during 
the  same  year  ac- 
companied Agassiz 
on  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition to  Florida. 
In  1852  he  became 
professor  of  natural 
science  in  Oglet  horpe 
college,  and  a year 
later  was  called  to 
the  chair  of  geology 
and  natural  history 
in  Franklin  college. 
He  accepted,  in  1857. 
the  professorship  of 
chemistry  and  geolo- 
gy in  South  Carolina 
(/  f , + — college,  and  in  1800 

>2/".  became  professor  of 

* geology  and  natural 

history  in  the  University  of  California,  which  chair 
he  still  (1887)  retains.  During  the  civil  war  he  served  ; 
as  chemist  to  the  Confederate  laboratory  for  the 
manufacture  of  medicines  in  18fi2-'3,  and  in  a simi- 
lar capacity  to  the  nitre  and  mining  bureau  in 
1804-’b.  Prof.  Le  Conte's  work  includes  numerous 
original  investigations  in  geology  and  physiologi- 
cal optics,  and  he  has  written  essays  on  subjects 
pertinent  to  the  development  theory,  that  have 
keen  contributed  to  scientific  journals,  to  the  re-  1 
views,  or  To  the  transactions  of  societies  with  which 
he  is  conncctciL  lie  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
from  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1879,  and  is 
* member  of  numerous  scientific  societies,  includ- 
ing the  National  academy  of  sciences,  to  which  he 
received  an  election  in  1875.  Prof.  Ix*  Conte  has 
published  “ Religion  and  Science,”  a series  of  Sun- 
day lectures  (New  York,  1873);  **  Elements  of  Ge- 
ology” (1878):  “Sight:  an  Exposition  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Monocular  and  Binocular  Vision  '*  (1880) ; 
“Com pend  of  Geology”  (1884):  and  "Evolution: 
its  Nature,  its  Evidences,  and  its  Relation  to  Re- 
ligious Thought  ” ( 1887). — John  Eat  ton’s  son,  John 
Lawrence,  naturalist,  b.  in  New  York  city,  18  May.  , 
1885;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  15  Nov.,  1888,  was  1 
graduated  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  college.  Emmetts- 
burg.  Md.,  in  1842.  and  at  the  College  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  New  York  in  1*48.  As  a student 
he  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  study  of 
natural  history,  visiting  Ixike  Superior  and  the 
upper  Mississippi  in  1844.  the  Rocky  mountains  in 
1845,  and  the  Lake  Superior  region  again  in  1848. 
He  visited  this  region  for  a third  time,  with  Louis 
Agassiz,  in  1848.  ami  during  the  following  year  < 
went  to  California,  where  he  remained  until  1851, 
exploring  the  Colorado  river.  In  1857  he  spent 
several  months  in  Honduras,  during  the  survey  of 
the  interocennic  mute  across  that  country,  and  in 
1807  he  visited  jwrts  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico 
while  the  survey  for  the  Kansas  Pacific  railroad  was 
in  progress.  Subsequently  he  made  other  expo 
ditions  at  various  times  to  Panama,  Europe.  Egypt, 
and  Algiers,  collecting  valuable  material  on  the 
fauna  of  the  world.  In  1852  he  moved  to  Philadel- 
phia. where  he  resided  until  his  death.  Soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the 
U.  S.  arinv  as  surgeon  of  volunteers,  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  office  of  medical  inspector  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  which  he  retained  unt  il 
the  end  of  the  war.  He  liecame  chief  clerk  of  the 
U.  S.  mint  in  Philadelphia  in  1878,  and  held  that 


j place  until  his  death.  Dr.  Le  Conte  was  a member 
of  various  scientific  societies,  held  the  vice-presi- 
dency of  the  American  philosophical  society  in 
1880-’8,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ameri- 
can entomological  society.  He  was  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  the  National  academy  of  sci- 
ences, and  in  1873  was  elected  president*  of  the 
American  association  for  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence, delivering  his  retiring  address  at  the  Detroit 
meeting  on  " Modern  Biological  Inquiry,”  in  which 
he  collated  the  known  facts  concerning  the  actual 
distribution  of  certain  American  coleoptera.  Dr. 
Samuel  II.  Scudder  calls  him  “ the  greatest  en- 
I tnmologist  that  this  country  has  yet  produced.” 

I Ills  specialty  was  the  coleoptera,  and  full  lists  of 
his  papers  Are  given  by  Louis  Agassiz  in  his  " Bib- 
! liographia  Zoologia?,”  and  by  liermunn  A.  Hagen 
j in  nis  “ Bibliotheca  Entomologies.”  The  Smith- 
sonian collections  include  his  "Glassification  of  the 
j Coleoptera  of  North  America”  (part  i.,  1882;  part 
ii.,  1873) ; “ List  of  Coleoptera  of  North  America  ” 
(part  i.,  1880);  and  " New  Species  of  North  Ameri- 
can Coleoptera  ” (jiart  i.,  1800;  part  ii.,  1873). 

LFCOR.  Carlos  Federico  (lay-kor ),  Portuguese 
soldier,  b.  in  Algarve,  Portugal,  about  1705  ; d.  in 
Sacramento,  Brazil,  in  1830.  He  was  educated  in 
Holland,  his  father’s  native  country,  and  was  in- 
tended for  a commercial  career,  but  entered  the 
Portuguese  army,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Napo- 
leonic  wars  was  a lieutenant-general.  He  was  sent 
to  Brazil  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  4,500  men  in 
1810,  and  captured  Montevideo,  20  Jan..  1817.  The 
Banda  Oriental  was  then  exposed  to  a revolution- 
ary movement  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of 
Jose  Artigas.  and  Lecor,  after  routing  the  latter, 
persuaded  the  country  to  recognize  the  provisional 
authority  of  the  court  of  Brazil.  He  was  rewarded 
by  his  sovereign  with  the  title  of  Baron  de  Laguna. 
When  it  was  seen  that  the  Brazilian  occupation 
was  to  lx*  [lermanent,  then*  was  an  insurrection  in 
Montevideo  that  resulted  in  a disastrous  war. 
Finally  Lecor  was  commissioned  bv  the  court  to 
propose  that  the  inhabitants  should  plnee  them- 
selves under  the  protectorate  of  Brazil,  while  re- 
taining their  independence.  This  proposition  was 
submitted  to  an  assembly  of  notables ; but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  intrigues  of  Lecor.  the  deputies 
pronounced  in  favor  of  the  union  of  the  country 
with  the  united  kingdom  of  Portugal,  Brazil,  and 
Algarve.  In  1822  Dorn  Pedro  1..  who  had  been 
proclaimed  emperor  of  Brazil,  sent  Lecor  to  Mont e- 
video  to  persuade  or  force  the  deputies  to  swear  to 
accept  the  act  of  union.  The  city  was  divided  on 
the  question,  and  Lecor  took  command  of  the  Bra- 
zilian troops  against  those  who  favored  a continu- 
ance of  the  union  with  Portugal; but  the  Portuguese 
party  was  victorious,  mid  Lecor  whs  forced  to  leave 
Montevideo.  Afterward  the  place  fell  into  his 
hands  again,  and  lie  kept  control  of  it  till  1825. 
The  discontent  of  the  inhabitants  ended  in  an  in- 
surrection  which  was  supported  by  the  government 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  The  armv  of  Ix*cor  was  defeated, 
but  lie  maintained  his  position  in  Montevideo  until 
re-enforced  from  Brazil  in  1820.  After  this  he  was 
dismissed,  and  retired  to  private  life. 

LFDFKER,  John,  traveller.  He  explored  the 
Alleghany  mountains  in  16fi9-*70,  and  wrote  in 
Ixitin  an  account  of  his  discoveries,  which  was 
translated  by  Sir  William  Talbot  with  the  title 
“The  Discoveries  of  John  Lcdercrin  Three  Several 
Marches  from  Virginia  to  the  West  of  Carolina  and 
other  Parts  of  the  Continent;  begun  in  March, 
1809,  and  ended  in  September.  1070.  Together 
with  a General  Map  of  tne  whole  Territory  which 
he  traversed  ” (London,  1072).  The  translator  says 
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in  the  preface  that  Lederer’s  presumption  in  going 
“ when*  Englishmen  never  had  been,  and  whither 
some  refused  to  accompany  him.”  brought  on  him 
“ affronts  and  rejirooches  ’*  in  Virginia,  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  flee  to  Maryland.  Here  he  kiecame 
known  to  Talbot,  who.  though  at  first  prejudiced 
against  him  by  popular  report,  found  him  “a  mod- 
est, ingenious  person  and  a pretty  scholar.”  and 
determined  to  vindicate  him  by  translating  his  ac- 
count of  his  travels.  I/ederer  appears  to  have 
reached  only  the  “top  of  the  Ajailatean  moun- 
tains,” but  gives  reasons  for  supj*osing  that  “they 
are  certainly  in  a great  error  who  imagine  that  the 
continent  o'f  North  America  is  but  eight  or  ten 
days’  journey  over  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian 
ocean.”  Sir  William’s  volume  is  rare. 

LEDLIE,  James  H e wet t,  soldier,  b.  in  Utica, 
N.  Y„  14  April,  1832;  d.  in  New  Brighton,  Staten 
island,  N.  x.,  15  Aug.,  1882.  He  studied  at  Union 
college,  became  a civil  engineer,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war  was  commissioned  major  of 
the  10th  New  York  infantry,  which  in  the  autumn 
of  1861  became  an  artillery  regiment.  lie  was  made 
chief  of  artillery  on  the  staff  of  (ten.  John  G.  Fos- 
ter late  in  1862,  and  on  24  Dec.  promoted  to 
brigadier  - general  of  volunteers.  lie  served  in 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  subsequently  in 
the  Armv  of  the  Potomac,  where  his  brigade  made 
the  assault  on  the  crater  after  the  mine-explosion 
at  Petersburg.  On  28  Jan.,  1865,  he  resigned,  de- 
clining a commission  in  the  regular  army,  and  re- 
turned to  his  profession.  He  took  the  entire  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  bridges,  trestles,  and 
snow-sheds  on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  built  the 
breakwaters  of  Chicago  harbor,  and  was  engaged 
in  rail r«>ad  construction  in  the  west  and  south. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  Gen.  Ledlie  was  chief  en- 
gineer of  railways  in  California  and  Nevada,  and 
president  of  the’  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  and  West- 
ern railroad  construction  company. 

LEDO,  Joaquim  Goncalves  (lay-do),  Brazilian 
statesman,  b.  in  Rio  Janeiro,  11  Dec.,  1771;  d.  in 
Macacu,  ltt  May,  1847.  He  studied  at  Coimbra, 
but  was  not  graduated  on  account  of  feeble  health. 
In  1821  he  was  elected  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  the 
constituent  assembly  that  opened  its  sessions  in 
that  year.  He  was  active  in  exciting  the  people  to 
rebellion  against  the  Portuguese  authorities,  and 
as  soon  as  indcjiendeiice  was  secured,  in  1825,  was 
elected  to  parliament.  He  gained  the  friendship 
of  the  Enqieror  Dom  Pedro  I.  and  the  sympathies 
of  a great  part  of  the  intelligent  people  of  the 
country,  but  he  Imd  to  contend  against  the  broth- 
ers Andrada  (o.  «\).  who  were  his  political  adver- 
saries. In  1827  Ledo  fled  to  Buenos  Ayres  because 
the  Andradas  hail  discovered  a plot  to  wrest  the 
power  from  them;  but  Pedro  I.  pardoned  him  anti 
recall'd  him  from  exile.  In  18111,  when  Pedro  1. 
abdicated,  Ijcdo  also  retired  from  politics;  but  in 
1835  he  was  elect'd  representative  bv  the  province 
of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  until  1847  he  held  several  pub- 
lic  offices.  When  he  was  in  the  government  he 
struggled  to  introduce  in  his  country  labor-saving 
machinery.  In  1847  he  resolved  to  withdraw  for- 
ever from  politics,  and  retired  to  a farm  to  devote 
himself  to  literature;  but  in  a tit  of  insanity  he 
burned  the  larger  part  of  hi-  manuscripts,  on  I v a 
few  being  saved.  The  Brazilian  government  fin* 
lately  issued  a decree  for  printing  those  of  his 
works  that  remain  unedited.  Ledo  was  a jrjwct- 
ful  orator  and  go<d  writer,  his  best  work  l snug  lu» 
“History  f the  Inde|N-|ldeni‘.  of  B ;l 
He  also  composed  several  poems  •* 

LEDIU’,  Andrl  Pierre (lo> 
urali-t,  h.  in  Utuintenay,  Fran' 


Mans.  11  July.  1825.  At  the  beginning  of  the  French 
revolution  he  had  been  ordained  to  the  priest  hood, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  the  oath  prescribed 
bv  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  in  1791. 
When,  in  1 793,  the  convention  decreed  tHe  abolition 
of  all  religion.  Ledru  returned  to  his  family  and 
afterward  went  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  until 
he  left  his  country  with  the  expedition  to  the 
Canary  and  West  India  islands  under  (.’apt.  Bau- 
din,  to  which  he  had  lieon  appointed  l»otani«t.  On 
his  return  in  1798  the  government  made  him  the 
professor  of  legislation  in  the  cent  ml  school  of  La 
Sarthe,  ami  afterward  opened  a school  for  free  in- 
struction in  physics  and  natural  history  in  hi* 
house,  where  ne  had  a large  library,  a fine  herbari- 
um, and  a botanical  garden.  His  collections  are- 
now  in  the  museum  of  the  city  of  Mans.  From 
1816  until  1830  he  occupied  himself  in  preparing 
for  publication  several  works,  of  which  the  mosi 
imjHtrtnnt  are  “ Memoires  sur  les  ceremonies  re- 
ligieuses  et  vocabulaire  des  Guanches,"  published 
in  “Memoires  de  1’ Academic  Celtique ” (1809),  and 
“ Voyage  aux  isles  de  Tenerif,  I^a  Trinite,  St 
Thomas,  Ste.  Croix,  et  Porto  Rico,  execute  jar 
l’ordre  du  gouvemement  Franyais,  jmr  Andre  Pierre 
Ledru,  l’un  des  naturalistes  de  l’exjaklition  ” (Paris. 
1810-’20).  A Spanish  translation  of  the  part  of 
this  book  that  relates  to  Porto  Rico  was  made  by 
Julio  L.  Vizcarrondo  (Porto  Rico,  1863). 

LEDRU,  Hector  Priam,  West  Indian  sculp- 
tor, b.  in  Les  Saintes  in  1726;  d.  there  in  1775. 
He  was  a mulatto,  and.  as  he  carlv  exhibited  a 
strong  tendency  for  sculpture,  the  Marquis  Pinel 
Duinanoir  de  la  Palan,  whose  slave  he  was  -ent 
him  to  study  in  Paris.  There  he  interested  Dide- 
rot, D’Alembert,  Holbach,  Rousseau,  and  the  j»hi- 
losojdiers  of  the  “ Encyclopaedia,”  to  which  he  con- 
tributed several  articles  and  sketches  on  the  colo- 
nies and  Central  American  characters.  In  1761  he 
exhibit's!,  in  the  salon  of  the  Louvre,  a bust  of 
Columbus,  which  was  highly  praised.  Among  his 
other  works  are  “Captive  Indians”  (1756);  “Buc- 
caneer* at  Rest"  (1759);  “Slave  Unjustly  Chas- 
tised” (1763);  and  “America  the  Treasure  of  Eu- 
roj»e”  (1767).  Returning  to  his  native  country  in 
1763,  he  executed  ornaments  and  statues  for 
churches  oLLes  Saintes,  Guadeloupe,  and  Martin- 
ique, and  became  wealthy.  He  jmblished  “ Histoire 
de  l’art  en  Amerique  ” ’(2  vols.,  Paris  1769)  and 
“ L’art  chez  les  Aztiques  et  les  Incas  " (4  vols,  1771). 

LEDYAKD,  William,  soldier,  b.  in  Grotou, 
Conn.,  about  1750;  d.  there,  7 Sejxt.,  1781.  He 
held  the  commission  of  colonel  in  the  militia  of 
Connecticut,  and  during  the  expedition  of  Bene- 
dict Arnold  Along  the  coast  of  tnat  state  in  Sem 
tember,  1781,  was  in  command  of  Fort  Trumbull 
and  Fort  Griswold,  which  protected  New  London. 
In  the  latter  work,  with  157  hastily  collected  and 
poorly  armed  militia,  he  resisted  for  nearly  an  hour 
the  attack  of  a British  force  of  800  men  led  by 
Lieut.-Col.  Eyre.  This  attack  was  made  on  three 
sides,  and,  although  there  was  a battery  between 
the  fort  and  the  river,  the  Americans  could  -pare 
no  men  to  work  it.  The  enemy  made  their  way  into 
the  fosse  and  scaled  the  works  in  the  face  of  a 
severe  fin*  from  the  little  garrison.  LieuL-Cok Eyre 
was  wounded,  and  died  twclvo  hours  afterward  no 
-hiplxwml,  and  his  successor,  Maj.  Montgomery, 
having  been  killed  while  mounting  the  jiarapet. 
the  command  devolved  ujx>n  Maj.  Brumfield  a 
"ory,  who  effected  an  entrance  into  the  fort  aft  ft 
lv  200  of  his  men  had  boon  disabled,  including 
^led,  the  Americans  having  lost  only  nlwut 
men.  Col.  Ledyard  ordered  his  men  to 
ig  and  to  laydown  their  anus.  “Who 
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commands  this  garrrison  f ” shouted  Bromfleld,  as 
he  entered.  •*  I did.  sir,  but  you  do  now,*'  replied 
Ledyard,  handing  him  his  sword.  According  lo 
the  generally  received  tradition,  Bromfleld  im- 
mediately plunged  the  weapon  to  the  hilt  in  the 
body  of  Ledyard,  killing  him  instantly.  The 
WAistooat  that  was  worn  by  Ledyard  on  this  occa- 
sion is  still  (1887)  preserved  by  the  Connecticut 
historical  society.  A massacre  of  the  Americans 
then  ensued,  in  which  nearly  100  wen'  killed  or 
wounded.  A monument  has  taen  erected  near  the 
spot  to  commemorate  this  event.  Arnold,  in  a 
despatch  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  two  davs  after- 
ward, gave  the  impression  that  the  killed  were 
victims  of  honorable  strife.  “ I have  inclosed  a 
return  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  by  which  your 
excellency  will  ol»serve  that  our  loss,  though  very 
considerable,  is  short  of  the  enemy’s,  who  lost  most 
of  their  officers,  among  whom  was  their  commander. 
Col.  Tjcdvnrd.  Eighty-five  men  were  found  dead 
in  Fort  * Griswold,  and  sixty  wounded,  most  of 
them  mortally.  Their  loss  on  the  opposite  side 
(New  London)  must  have  been  considerable,  but 
cannot  be  ascertained.”  On  the  following  morning 
at  dawn  Col.  Ledyard’s  niece,  Funny,  visited  the 
prisoners,  who  had  been  conveyed  across  the  river, 
to  alleviate  their  sufferings. — His  nephew.  John, 
traveller,  b.  in  Groton,  Conn.,  in  1751  ; d.  in  Cairo, 
Egypt.  17  Jan.,  1780,  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age, 
and  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  study  law.  en- 
tered Dartmouth  in  1772,  witn  a view  toward  fit- 
ting himself  for  missionary  duty  among  the 
Indians.  The  restraints  of  this  mode  of  life  prov- 
ing irksome,  he  absented  himself  from  college  for 
several  months,  during  which  he  visited  the  In-  , 
dians  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  finally  abandoned  I 
the  idea  of  becoming  a missionary,  and,  embark- 
ing on  the  Connecticut  river  in  a canoe  of  his 
own  fashioning,  floated  to  Hartford.  After  a 
brief  experience  as  a theological  student,  he 
shipped  at  New  London  as  a common  sailor  in  a 
vessel  that  was  hound  for  the  Mediterranean,  and 
at  Gibraltar  enlisted  in  a British  regiment.,  from 
which  he  was  discharged  at  the  request  of  his  caj>- 
tain.  Returning  to  New  London  by  way  of  the 
West  Indies  at  the  end  of  a year,  he  soon  embarked 
from  New  York  for  England.  and  arrived  in  Lon- 
don when  Capt.  Cook  was  alnuit  to  sail  on  his  third 
and  last  voyage  around  the  world.  Having  pro- 
cured an  introduction  to  Cook,  he  was  engaged  for 
the  expedition,  and  made  corporal  of  marines.  He 
kept  a private  journal  of  tliis  voyage,  which,  in 
accordance  with  a general  order  of  the  government, 
was  taken  from  him  on  the  return  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  England.  Subsequently  he  wrote  from 
recollection,  assisted  by  a brief1  sketch  that  was 
issued  under  the  sanction  of  the  admiralty,  an 
account  of  the  expedition,  which  was  published 
(Hartford,  1783).  During  the  two  years  succeed-  i 
ing  his  return  to  England  he  remained  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  British  navy,  but  refused  to  take  arms 
against  his  native  country.  In  December,  1782. 
being  in  a British  man-of-war  off  Long  Island,  he 
escaped  and  revisited  his  friends  after  an  absence 
of  eight  years.  After  spending  many  months  in 
fruitless  endeavors  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  the 
northwestern  coast  of  North  America,  which  he 
wn*  the  first  of  his  countrymen  to  propose,  he 
embarked  for  Europe  in  June,  1784,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  there  the  means  for  carrying  out  this  pro- 
ject. He  remained  several  months  in  Lonent, 
where  hopes  of  receiving  command  of  a ship  for 
an  exploring  expedition  were  held  out  to  him. 
Upon  the  failure  of  these  negotiations  he  went  in 
1785  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  by  Thomas 


I Jefferson,  then  minister  to  France,  Lafayette,  and 
others,  and  found  in  Paul  Jones  a ready  co-operator 
in  his  plans  of  maritime  exploration.  After  these 
had  failed  he  determined  to  carry  out  his  original 
design  by  a journey  through  northern  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  across  Tiering  straits  to  the  western 
. hemisphere.  An  application  to  Catherine  II.  of 
Russia  for  permission  to  pass  through  her  domin- 
ions, which  was  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  remained 
unanswered  for  five  months,  during  which  time  Mr. 
Ledvard  went  to  London,  where  the  influence  of 
I Sir  .lames  Hall  obtained  him  free  passage  to  the 
Pacific,  but  the  vessel  was  brought  back  by  order 
of  the  government,  and  the  voyage  abandoned. 
He  was  finally  supplied  with  a sum  of  money  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  others,  and  departed  on  his 
long  overland  journey  in  1786.  On  his  arrival  at 
Stockholm,  he  attempted  to  cross  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia on  the  ice  to  Abo  in  Finland,  hut  was  met  hy 
open  water,  which  caused  him  to  alter  his  course, 
and  in  the  depth  of  winter  he  walked  around  the 
whole  coast  of  the  gulf,  arriving  in  St,  Petersburg 
in  the  latter  part  of  March,  without  money,  shoes, 
or  stockings.  This  journey  of  about  1,400  miles 
was  accomplished  in  less  than  seven  weeks.  After 
a delay  of  several  weeks,  he  procured  his  passport 
from  the  empress  and  received  permission  to  ac- 
company I)r.  Brown,  a Scotchman  in  the  Russian 
service,  as  far  as  Barnaul,  in  southern  Sil»eria.  a dis- 
tance of  About  3,000  miles.  He  then  travelled  with  a 
Swedish  officer,  Lieut.  Laxinan,  to  Irkutsk,  whence 
he  sailed  in  a small  lx>at  down  the  Lena  to  Ya- 
kutsk. Permission  being  refused  to  go  to  Okhotsk, 
he  accompanied  Capt.  Billings,  in  the  Russian  ser- 
vice, back  to  Irkutsk,  where,  on  24  Feb.,  1788,  he 
was  arrested  by  order  of  the  empress.  Accom- 
panied by  two  guartis,  he  was  conducted  with 
speed  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  and  there  dis- 
missed with  an  intimation  that  he  would  be 
hanged  if  he  entered  Russia.  The  reason  for  this 
summary  expulsion  of  Ledyard  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  He  returned  to  London 
in  the  spring,  to  use  his  own  words,  •*  disappointed, 
ragged,  and  penniless,  but  with  a whole  heart,’r 
anil  was  cordially  received  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
and  others  who  had  befriended  him.  Undaunted 
hy  adversity,  he  eagerly  accepted  an  offer  from  the 
Association  for  promoting  the  discovery  of  the 
inland  parts  of  Africa  to  undertake  an  expedition 
into  the  interior  of  that  continent ; and  when 
asked  how  soon  he  would  Ik*  ready  to  start,  replied! 
“To-morrow  morning.”  He  departed  from  Eng- 
land in  June,  intending  to  enws  Africa  in  a 
westerly  direction  from  Sennaar,  and  had  reached 
Cairo,  when  he  becamo  ill.  His  death  was  con- 
sidered a great  loss  to  the  society.  For  capacity 
of  endurance,  resolution,  and  physical  vigor  he 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  trav- 
ellers. Thomas  Jefferson  says  of  him:  **  In  1786, 
while  at  Paris,  I liecame  acquainted  with  John 
Ledyard,  of  Connecticut,  a man  of  genius,  of  some 
science,  and  of  fearless  eourage  and  enterprise. 
...  I suggested  to  him  the  enterprise  of  explor- 
ing the  western  part  of  our  continent  by  passing 
through  St.  Petersburg  to  Kaintclmtka and  procur- 
ing a passage  thence  in  some  of  the  Russian  ves- 
sels to  Nootka  sound,  whence  he  might  make  his 
way  across  the  continent  to  the  United  States: 
and  I undertook  to  have  the  permission  of  the 
empress  of  Russia  solicited.”  Many  extracts  from 
Leayard's  journals  and  private  correspondence 
with  Jefferson  and  others  are  given  in  his  “ Life,” 
by  Jared  Sparks  (Cambridge.  1828;  London,  1828 
and  1834).  which  is  also  included  in  Sparks's 
“American  Biography.” 
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LEE,  Albert  Lindley,  soldier,  b.  in  Fulton, 
Oswego  eo.,  N.  Y..  10  Jtn.,  1884.  lit*  was  gradu- 
ated at  Cn  ion  college  in  185.1,  studied  law,  and  re- 
moved  to  Kansas,  where  he  was  judge  of  the  state 
supreme  court  in  1801.  He  became  major  of  the 
7th  Kansas  cavalry  in  that  year,  was  made  colonel 
in  1802,  ami  on  2v  Nov.  was  commissioned  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers.  He  commanded  the 
cavalry  in  the  Red  River  expedition  of  1804.  and 
was  in  the  advance  when  the  Confederate  attack 
was  made  at  Sabine  Cross- roads,  after  which  he 
was  superseded  by  (Jen.  Richard  Arnold.  He  re- 
signed on  4 May,  1805,  and  since  the  war  has 
passed  much  of  his  time  in  Europe. 

LEE,  Andrew,  clergyman,  b.  in  Lyme,  Conn.. 
7 May.  1745:  d.  in  Lisbon,  Conn.,  25  Aug.,  1882. 
He  was  graduat'd  at  Yale  in  1700,  and,  after  study- 
ing theology  for  two  years,  tagan  preaching  m 
17<W,  being  in  that  year  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Trinitarian  Congregational  church  at  Hanover 
(now  Listan),  Conn.  Here  he  spent  his  life,  dis- 
charging his  clerical  duties  until  within  a twelve- 
month of  his  death.  From  1807  till  1828  he  was  a 
meinher  of  the  corporation  of  Yale  college,  and  in 
1809  he  received  the  degree  of  I).  D.  from  Harvard. 
Among  Hr.  Lee’s  publications  an*  “An  Inquiry 
whether  it  be  the  Duty  of  Man  to  be  Willing  to 
.Suffer  Damnation  for  the  Divine  Glory”  (1786); 
“ The  Declensions  of  Christianity  an  Argument  for 
its  Truth  ” (1708) : and  “ Sermon*  on  Various  Im- 
portant Subjects”  (1808). 

LEE.  Ann.  religious  teacher,  b.  in  Manchester, 
England,  29  Feb.,  1786;  d.  in  Watcrvliet,  N.  Y.,  8 
Sept.,  1784.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a black- 
smith. and,  after  working  in  a cotton-factory  and 
as  cook  in  an  infirmary,  while  yet  a voting  girl 
married  Abraham  Stanley,  also  a blacksmith,  by 
whom  she  had  four  children,  all  of  whom  died  in 
infancy.  When  she  was  about  twenty-two  years 
old  Alin  came  under  the  influence  of  .lames  Ward- 
ley,  who  was  at  that  time  the  chief  exjxment  of  the 
Camisards,  or  French  Prophets,  who  had  fled  to 
England  from  France  on  account  of  persecution 
and  found  willing  followers,  especially  among  the 
(Quakers.  Ann  joined  the  new  sect  that  was  found- 
ed in  1747.  and  called  from  their  physicnl  contor- 
tions “Shaking  Quakers.**  She  was  naturally  of 
an  excitable  temperament,  and  her  experience  in 
the  |K*rformance  of  these  peculiar  religious  exer- 
cises was  most  singular  aim  jiainful.  At  times  her 
flesh  wasted  away  under  the  discipline,  and  she  lie- 
caine  so  weak  that  she  had  to  lx*  fed  like  a child, 
while  on  other  occasions  she  would  enjoy  “inter- 
vals of  releasement,”  in  which  she  asserted  that 
her  strength  had  been  miraculously  renewed  and 
her  soul  filled  with  heavenly  visions  and  divine 
revelations.  Hy  1770  she  had  grown  greatly  in 
favor  among  her  |>eople.  and  being  persecuted  and 
imprisoned  in  that  year  by  the  secular  authorities, 
she  was  acknowledged  on  her  release  to  be  their 
spiritual  mother  in  Christ.  She  now  also  claimed 
to  lx;  the  incarnation  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  the 
*•  second  appearing  of  Christ,”  as  really  and  fully 
as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  incarnation  of  infinite 
power  or  Christ’s  first  appearing,  and  therefore  did 
not  hesitate  to  call  hersidf  “Ann  the  Word.”  She 
now  lM*gan  to  declare  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty 
against  murriage.  ami  for  this  she  was  again  im- 
prisoned, this  time  on  a charge  of  misdemeanor. 
On  her  release  she  returned  to  the  attack  on  what 
she  termed  “the  root  of  human  depravity,”  which 
so  enraged  her  fellow-townsmen  that  she  was  shut 
up  for  several  weeks  in  a mad-house.  Thus  har- 
assed and  persecuted  on  English  soil,  she  de- 
clared that  she  had  “a  s|x*cial  revelation”  to  mi- 


grate to  this  country,  and  with  several  of  her  so- 
ciety that  hail  similar  revelations  she  arrival  in 
New  York  in  May.  1774.  In  the  spring  of  1776 
she  went  to  Altanv  and  established  at  Watcrvliet. 
eight  miles  from  that  city,  a congregation  that  she 
called  “The  Church  of  Christ’s  Second  Appear- 
ing.” and.  after  formally  dissolving  her  marriage 
relation,  beOUDfl  its  recognized  head.  The  new 
sect  «*>n  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  authorities, 
Ann  tx*ing  accused  by  some  of  witchcraft  and  by 
others  of  secret  correspondence  with  the  British, 
proliablv  lx«cause  she  was  opposed  to  war.  She  was 
arrest ei(  on  a charge  of  hign  treason  ami  impri*- 
oned  in  Albany  during  the  summer  of  1776.  bat 
was  sultscquentlv  removed  to  the  jail  at  Pough- 
keepsie, N.  Y..  w)icre  she  remained  until  pardoned 
by  Gov.  George  Clinton  in  1777.  It  was  not,  how- 
• ever,  until  1780  that  the  society  increased  raateri- 
I ally  in  ntuntars.  At  the  beginning  of  that  vear 
an  unusually  extensive  revival  occurred  at  New 
I Lebanon,  N.  \\,  in  which  Mother  Lee  took  an  ac- 
tive j*art.  She  succeeded  in  securing  many  o»n- 
! verts  and  in  establishing  a branch  society  at  that 
; place*.  In  1781  she  set  out.  in  com  pan  v with  her 
elders,  on  an  extended  preaching  tour  through  the 
[ New  England  states,  where  she  founded  societies 
at  Harvard.  Mass.,  and  other  places.  She  did  not 
■ live  long  after  her  return  to  Watervliet,  but  diet!  a 
natural  death  in  spite  of  her  claim  that  when  she 
left  this  world  she  would  “ascend  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eve  to  heaven.”  Notwithstanding  her  fanati- 
cal excesses,  it  must  lx*  admitted  that  Ann  was  a 
remarkable  woman.  She  was  entirely  without 
id  neat  ion,  but  founded  a sect  and  inspired  perfect 
faith  in  her  divine  mission,  although  it  was  sought 
to  invalidate  her  claims  by  plausible  charges  that 
her  life  was  shamefully  impure. 

LEE,  Benjamin,  sailor,  h.  in  Taunton.  Eng- 
land, 26  Feb.,  1765:  d.  in  Cambridge.  Mass.,  15 
Aug..  1828.  He  entered  the  Britiso  navy  as  a 
midshipman,  having  as  com|>aniona  Lord  Nelson 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  commanded  a bat- 
tery of  guns  in  the  naval  tattle  between  Admiral 
Kodnev  and  Count  de  Grass'*  off  the  island  of 
Guadeloupe.  12  April,  1782.  Having  challenged  a 
superior  officer  for  countermanding  his  humane 
order  relative  to  certain  prisoners,  he  was  oon- 
1 demned  by  court-martial  to  lx*  shot  for  insubordi- 
nation. but  was  saved  through  the  intervention  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterward  William  IV..  the 
sentence  of  death  being  commuted  to  dismissal 
from  the  service.  It  is  related  that  on  being  set 
ashore  he  at  once  sent  a fresh  challenge  to  the 
•Mime  officer,  which  was  accepted,  and  lx*e  is  said 
to  have  left  his  adversary  dead  on  the  field,  lie 
then  came  to  the  United  States,  entered  the  mer- 
chant marine  as  captain,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  earn*  the  flag  of  his  adopted  country  to  the  far 
cast.  After  thirteen  years  on  the  ocean  he  retired 
to  a farm,  and  subsequently  declined  a com  mis- ion 
as  1st  lieutenant  of  the  frigate  “Constitution” 
that  was  offend  to  him  by  President  Adams. — HU 
son,  Alfred.  I*.  E.  bishop,  b.  in  Cambridge.  Mass., 
9 Sept..  1807;  d.  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  12  April, 
1887.  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1827.  He 
I studied  law.  and  was  admitted  to  the  tar  in  New 
London, Conn.,  where  he  practised  for  two  years, 
but  afterwanl  went  to  the  General  theological 
seminarv.  New  York  city,  and  was  graduated  in 
1887.  lb*  was  admitted  to  deacon’s  orders  in 
Norwich,  Conn., by  Bishop  Brownell.  21  May.  1S17. 

, and  to  priest’s  orders,  by  the  same  bishop,  in  Hart- 
ford, 12  June,  1888.  He  officiated  for  a short  time 
in  St.  James’s  church.  Poquetanoc,  Conn.,  and  in 
i September,  1888,  Ix'caine  rector  of  Calvary  church. 
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Rochdale.  Pa.  This  post  he  occupied  for  three 
years.  He  was  elected  first  bishop  of  Delaware, 
and  was  consecrated  in  St..  Paul  s chain*!.  New 
York,  12  Oct.,  1841.  The  new  bishop  took  up  his 
residence  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  in  1842  assumed 
the  rectorship  of  St.  Andrew’s  church  in  that  city, 
which  post  he  held  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Smith  in  May,  1884, 
he  became  presiding  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  in  the  United  States.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  S.  T.  D.  from  Trinity  in  1841, 
the  same  degree  from  Harvard  in  18110,  and  that 
of  LL.  D.  from  Delaware  college  in  1877.  Bishop 
Lee  was  of  the  same  school  of  churchinanshin  with 
Bishop  Griswold.  Bishop  Mcllvuine,  Bishop  Bedell, 
Dr.  Muhlcnlierg.  and  outers  of  the  older  evangeli- 
cals. lie  was  also  a scholar  of  excellent  attain- 
ments, ami  was  a member  of  the  American  com- 
pany of  the  revisers  of  the  New  Testament  (1881). 
Among  his  publications  were  “Life  of  St.  Peter” 
(New  York,  1852):  “Life  of  St.  John”  (1854): 
“Treatise  on  Baptism”  (1854);  “Memoir  of  Miss 
Susan  Allibone”  (1856);  “Harbinger  of  Christ” 
(1857);  and  “Eventful  Nights  in  Bible  History” 
(1886).  In  addition,  he  published  several  charges 
to  the  clergy,  single  sermons,  addresses,  and 
pastoral  letters. — Alfred’s  son,  Benjamin,  physi- 
cian. b.  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  26  Sept.,  1833,  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1852.  ami  at  the  New  York  medical  college  in  1856, 
receiving  a prize  for  his  thesis  on  “The  Mechan- 
ics of  Medicine.”  After  studying  abroad  ho  es- 
tablished himself  in  practice  in  New  York  city, 
in  1802  edited  the  “American  Medical  Monthly,” 
and  in  1862-’3  was  surgeon  of  the  22d  New  York 
regiment.  In  1865  he  removed  to  Philadelphia. 
Dr.  Lee  has  made  a specialty  of  orthopedic  surgery 
and  the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases.  He  is  the 
inventor  of  the  method  of  self-suspension  as  a 
means  of  treating  spinal  affections,  lie  is  a mem- 
l>er  of  various  medical  associations,  has  been  treas- 
urer of  the  Pennsylvania  medical  society  since 
1873.  and  in  1884  was  president  of  the  American 
academy  of  medicine.  In  1885  he  was  up(>ointed 
a member  of  the  newly  created  State  Ismrd  of 
health,  of  which  he  is  now  (1887)  secretary  and 
executive  officer.  As  a member  of  the  committee 
on  medical  legislation  of  the  State  medical  society, 
he  has  l**cn  instrumental  in  securing  the  j>assagc 
of  laws  for  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine,  and 
for  the  registration  of  physicians.  Besides  contribu- 
tions to  medical  literature,  he  has  published  “Cor- 
rect Principles  of  Treatment  for  Angular  Curvature 
of  the  Spine”  (Philadelphia,  18671;  and  “Tracts on 
Massage,”  original  and  translated  (1885- ’7). 

LEE,  Benjamin  Franklin,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Gouldtown,  N.  J.,  18  Sept.,  1841.  He  is  of  African 
descent,  and  was  educated  at  Wilberforce  univer- 
sity. Ohio.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1869,  was 
a pointed  to  the  chair  of  pastoral  theology,  homi- 
letics, and  ecclesiastical  history  in  Wilnerforce 
university  in  1873,  and  elected*  its  president  in 
1876.  He  was  chosen  to  represent  Ins  church  at 
the  Ecumenical  conference  in  London  in  1881, 
and  al  the  Methodist  centennial  in  Baltimore  in 
1SH4.  He  was  given  the  degree  of  D.  D.  by  Wil- 
l»erforoe  university,  Ohio,  in  1883,  and  elected  editor 
of  tie*  “Christian  Recorder”  in  1884.  He  lias 
written  “ W<  dey  the  Worker”  (New  York.  1880), 
and  “ The  < 'aiise*  of  t he  Success  of  Methodism.” 

LEE.  Charles,  ?>oldier,  b.  in  Dernhnll,  Cheshire, 
England,  in  1731;  d.  in  Philadelphia.  Pa,  2 Oct., 
1782.  H'  * ♦he  yopogest  son  of  Gen.  John  Lee, 
<»f  IV"  “"daughter  of  Sir  Henry 

“ “aid  to  have  received 


a commission  in  the  army  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
However  this  may  have  been,  he  is  known  to  have 
studied  at  the 
free  grammar- 
school  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds, 
and  afterward 
at  an  academy 
in  Switzerland. 

He  acquired 
somefamiliarity 
with  Greek  and 
Latin  and  a thor- 
ough knowl- 
edge of  French. 

In  the  course 
of  his  rambles 
about  Europe  he 
afterward  be- 
came proficient 
in  Spanish,  Ital- 
ian, and  Ger- 
man. He  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study 
of  the  military  art.  On  2 May.  175i,  shortly  after 
his  father’s  death,  he  received  a lieutenant’s  com- 
mission in  the  44th  regiment,  of  which  his  fa- 
ther had  been  colonel.  The  regiment  was  or- 
dered to  America  in  1754,  and  Lee  was  present  at 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  Braddock  in  the  following 
year.  The  remains  of  the  shattered  army  were  in 
the  autumn  taken  northward  to  Albany  and 
Schenectady,  where  they  went  into  winter-quar- 
ters. Lee  was  present  at  several  conferences  be- 
tween Sir  William  Johnson  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
Six  Nations,  and  became  much  interested  in  the 
Indians.  His  relations  with  them  soon  became  so 
friendly  that  he  was  ndopted  into  the  Mohawk 
trilie  of  the  Bear  under  the  curiously  prophetic 
name  of  “ Ounewaterika,”  or  “Boiling  Water.” 
His  captain’s  commission  in  the  44th,  which  he 
purchased  for  £900,  was  dated  11  June.  1756.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  disastrous  assault  ujkui  Tieon- 
deroga,  1 July,  and  was  soon  afterward  stationed 
on  Long  Island,  where  an  army  surgeon,  with 
whom  he  had  quarrelled,  attempted  to  assassinate 
him,  and  nearly  succeeded.  It  was  remarked  about 
this  time  that  Capt.  Lee  had  a fault-finding  dis- 
position with  an  extremely  caustic  tongue.  He 
was  fond  of  abusing  his  superior  officers,  and  was 
by  no  means  nice  in  his  choice  of  epithets.  As 
commander  of  foraging  parties  he  pillaged  friend 
and  foe  with  impartial  violence,  amt  showed  him- 
self on  many  occasions  arrogant  and  insubordinate. 
In  the  next  campaign  he  was  present  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Niagara,  and  was  sent  with  a small 
{tarty  to  follow  the  route  of  the  few  French  who 
escaped.  This  was  the  first  party  of  English 
troops  that  ever  crossed  Lake  Erie.  Their  march 
led  them  to  Fort  Duquesne  (now  Pittsburg), 
whence  they  marched  all  the  way  to  Crown  Point 
to  meet  Gen.  Amherst.  In  the  final  campaign  of 
1760  lA*e's  regiment  was  part  of  the  force  led  by 
Amherst  down  the  St.  I*awrenee  to  Montreal,  anil 
after  the  capture  of  that  town  lie  returned  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  promoted,  10  Aug.,  1761,  to  the 
rank  «»f  major  in  the  103d  regiment,  which  was  dis- 
banded two  years  later;  but  Lee  was  continued  a 
major  on  half-pay.  In  1762  the  British  govern- 
ment sent  a small  army  to  assist  Portugal  in  driv- 
ing out  the  invading  Spaniards.  Burgovne  com- 
manded a division  in  this  army,  and  Lee  accom- 
panied him  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  Portuguese  service.  The  expedition  was  brill- 
iantly successful,  and  Lee  received  honorable  men- 
tion for  personal  gallantry  in  the  action  at  Villa 
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Velha.  <>n  his  return  to  England  he  busied  him-  1 
self  with  a scheme  for  founding  two  new  colonies 
in  America — one  on  the  Ohio  river  below  the 
Wabash,  the  other  on  the  Illinois.  Inducements 
were  to  lie  held  out  for  emigrants  from  Switzer- 
land and  Germany  as  well  os  New  England ; but 
the  ministry  refused  to  sanction  the  scheme. 
About  this  time  he  wrote  several  fuunphlcts,  re- 
viewing the  colonial  policy  of  the  government  in 
language  so  arrogant  and  bitter  as  to  make  ene- 
mies of  the  ministry,  while  on  the  other  hand  his 
censorious  and  quarrelsome  temper  prevented  his 
making  many  friends  among  the  opposition  party. 
In  his  endeavors  after  military  promotion  he  was 
disappointed,  and  in  1764  he  made  his  way  to  Po- 
land. where  he  received  an  appointment  on  the 
staff  of  King  Stanislaus  Augustus.  Two  years 
afterward,  in  accompanying  the  Polish  embassy  to 
Turkey,  he  narrowly  escaped  freezing  to  death  on  | 
the  Balkan  mountains,  and  again  in  Const  ant  ino- 
de came  near  lieing  buried  in  the  mins  of  his 
muse,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  In 
1760  he  returned  to  England  and  spent  two  years  | 
in  a fruitless  attempt  to  obtain  promotion.  His 
anger  at  the  ministry  was  vented  so  freely  that  he 
soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  a disappointed  and 
vindictive  place-hunter.  In  1769  he  returned  to 
Poland,  was  appointed  major-general  in  the  Polish 
army,  and  served  in  a campaign  against  the  Turks.  , 
On  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  commanders  under  whom  he  1 
served  were  fools.  After  barely  escaping  with  his 
life  from  a violent  fever,  he  went  to  Vienna  and 
spent  the  winter  there.  During  the  spring  of  1770 
he  travelled  in  Italy,  where  he  lost  two  Angers  in  a 
duel  with  an  officer  whom  he  killed.  He  then 
went  by  way  of  Minorca  to  Gibraltar,  whence  he 
returned  in  the  autumn  to  England,  where  he 
wrote  his  ironical  epistle  to  David  Hume,  and 
other  papers.  He  spent  the  summer  of  1772  in 
France  and  Switzerland,  seeking  relief  from  rheu- 
matism. On  25  May  of  that  year  he  was  promoted 
lieutenant-colonel  on  half-imv,  but  was  unable  to 
obtain  further  recognition  from  the  government 
It  now  scorns  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  the 
troubles  in  America  might  afford  a promising  ca- 
reer for  a soldier  of  fortune.  He  arrived  in  New 
York.  10  Nov.,  1773,  in  the  midst  of  the  agitation 
over  the  tea  duties,  and  the  next  ten  months  were 
spent  in  a journey  through  the  colonies  as  far  as 
Virginia  in  one  direction  ami  Massachusetts  in  the 
other,  in  the  course  of  this  journey  Lee  made  the 
acquaintance  of  nearly  all  the  leaders  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary party,  and  won  high  favor  from  the  zeal 
with  which  he  espoused  their  cause.  At  this  time 
he  rendered  some  real  services  with  tongue  and 
pen,  while  his  self-seeking  motives  were  hidden  by 
the  affected  earnestness  of  his  arguments  in  behalf 
of  political  liberty  and  the  real  sincerity  of  his  in- 
vectives against  the  British  government.  The  liest 
of  his  writings  at  this  time  was  the  **  Strictures  on 
a Friendly  Address  to  nil  Reasonable  Americans, 
in  Reply  to  Dr.  Myles  Cooper'*  (1774),  in  which 
the  arguments  of  the  Tory  president  of  King’s  col- 
lege were  severely  handled.  This  pamphlet  was 
many  times  reprinted  and  exerted  considerable  in- 
fluence. While  the  1st  Continental  congress  was 
in  session  at  Philadelphia.  Lee  was  present  in  that 
city  ami  was  ready  with  his  tul vice  and  opinions, 
lie  set  Itiui'tolf  up  for  a military  genius,  and  there 
was  no  campaign  in  modern  European  history 
which  he  could  not  expound  and  criticise  with  the 
air  of  a man  who  hail  exhausted  the  subject.  The 
American  lenders,  ill  acquainted  with  military  sci- 
ence and  flattered  by  the  prospect  of  securing  the  , 


aid  of  a great  European  soldier,  were  naturally 
ready  to  take  him  at  his  own  valuation;  but  lie 
felt  that  one  grave  obstacle  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
apiNiintment  to  the  chief  command.  He  wrote  to 
Edmund  Burke.  16  Dec.,  1774,  that  he  did  not 
think  the  Americans  “would  or  ought  to  confide 
in  a man,  let  his  qualifications  lie  ever  so  great, 
who  has  no  property  among  them.”  To  remove 
this  objection  he  purchased,  for  about  £5,000  in 
Virginia  currency  (equal  to  about  £3.000  sterlings 
an  estate  in  Berkeley  county,  in  the  Shenandoah 
valley,  near  that  of  his  friend  Horatio  Gates.  He 
did  not  complete  this  purchase  till  the  last  of 
May,  1775,  while  the  2d  Continental  congress  was 
in  session.  A letter  to  a friend  at  this  time  in- 
dicates that  he  was  awaiting  the  action  of  the 
congress,  and  did  not  finally  commit  himself  to 
the  purchase  until  virtually  sure  of  n high  mili- 
tary command.  To  pay  for  the  estate  he  borrowed 
£3,000  of  Robert  Morris,  to  whom  he  mortgaged 
the  property  as  security,  while  he  drew  bilb  on 
his  agent  in  England  for  the  amount.  On  17 
June  he  received  as  high  a command  as  congress 
thought  it  prudent  to  give  him,  that  of  second 
major-general  in  the  Continental  army.  The  rea- 
sons for  making  Washington  commander- in-chief 
were  generally  convincing;  and  as  the  only  Con- 
tinental army  existing  was  the  force  of  16,000 
New  England  men  with  which  Gen.  Artemis 
Ward  was  besieging  Boston,  it  was  not  deemed 
politic  to  place  a second  in  command  over  Ward. 
Some  of  Lee’s  friends,  and  in  particular  Thomas 
Mini  in.  afterward  active  in  the  Conway  caixiJ. 
urged  that  he  should  at  least  have  the  first  place 
after  Washington  ; but  John  Adams  declared  that, 
while  the  New  England  army  would  cheerfully 
serve  under  Washington,  it  could  not  be  expect- 
ed to  acquiesce  in  having  another  than  its  own 
general  in  the  next  place.  Accordingly,  Ward 
was  appointed  first  of  the  major-generals  and  Ix-e 
second.  The  British  adventurer,  who  had  cher- 
ished hopes  of  receiving  the  chief  command,  was 
keenly  disappointed.  For  the  present  he  repressed 
his  spleen  against  Washington,  but  made  no  secret 
of  his  contempt  for  Wart],  whom  he  described  as 
*‘a  fat  old  gentleman  who  had  been  a popular 
church-warden,  but  had  no  acquaintance  whatever 
with  military  affairs.”  When  Lee  was  informed  of 
his  appointment,  19  July,  he  begged  leave,  before 
accepting  it,  to  confer  with  a committee  of  con- 
gress with  regard  to  his  private  affairs.  The  com- 
mittee being  immediately  appointed,  he  made  it  a 
condition  of  his  entering  the  American  service 
that  he  should  be  indemnified  by  congress  for  any 
pecuniary  loss  he  might  suffer  by  so  doing,  and 
that  this  reimbursement  should  l>e  made  as  goon  as 
the  amount  of  such  loss  should  be  ascertained. 
Congress  at  once  assented  to  this  condition,  and 
Lee  accepted  his  appointment.  Three  days  after- 
ward he  wrote  a letter  to  the  British  secretary  of 
w ar.  Lord  Barrington,  resigning  his  commission  a4 
lieutenant-colonel  and  the  naif-pay  that  up  to  this 
moment  he  Imd  been  willing  to  receive  from  a gov- 
ernment against  which  he  was  concerting  measures 
of  armed  resistance. 

Having  thus  entered  the  American  service.  Lee 
accompanied  Washington  in  his  journey  to  Cam- 
bridge. and  at  every  town  through  which  they 
passed  he  seemed  to  Ik*  quite  as  much  an  object  of 
curiosity  and  admiration  as  the  commander-in- 
chief.  According  to  Lee’s  own  theory  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  two.  his  was  the  controlling 
mind.  He  was  the  trained  and  scientific  Euro- 
penn  soldier  to  whose  care  had  been  in  a measure 
mtrusted  this  raw  Ainericau  general  who  for  politi- 
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cal  reasons  had  been  placed  in  command  over  him. 
In  point  of  fact,  Lee’s  military  experience,  as 
sketched  above,  had  been  scarcely  more  extensive 
than  Washington’s.  Such  little  reputation  as  he 
had  in  Europe  was  not  that  of  a soldier,  but  of  un 
unscrupulous  political  pamphleteer.  Yet  if  he  had 
been  the  hero  of  a dozen  great  battles,  if  he  had 
rescued  Portugal  from  the  Spaniard  and  Poland 
from  the  Turk,  he  could  not  nave  claimed  or  ob- 
tained more  deference  in  this  country  than  he  did. 
On  arriving  at  Cambridge  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  left  wing,  with  his  headquarters  at 
Winter  Hill,  in  what  is  now  Somerville.  The  only 
incident  that  marked  his  stay  at  Cambridge  was  a 
correspondence  with  his  old  friend  Burgoyne,  then 
lately  arrived  in  Boston,  which  led  to  a scheme  for 
a conference  between  Lee  and  Burgoyne,  with  a 
view  to  the  restoration  of  an  amicable  understand- 
ing between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country. 
The  scheme,  l)eing  regarded  unfavorably  by  the 
Provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  was  aban- 
doned. In  December,  1775,  when  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton was  preparing  to  start  from  Boston  on  his 
southern  expedition,  fears  were  entertained  for 
Rhode  Islam!  and  New  York,  and  accordingly  Lee 
whs  sent  to  Newport,  where  his  military  genius 
displayed  itself  in  the  arrest  of  a few  Tory  citizens. 
Thence  he  proceeded  in  January  to  New  York, 
where  he  dkl  go<xl  service  in  beginning  the  fortifi- 
cations needed  for  tho  city  and  neighboring  strate- 
gic points.  On  the  news  of  Montgomery’s  death, 
Lee  was  appointed  to  command  the  army  in  Cana- 
da: but  scarcely  had  he  lieen  informed  of  this  ap- 
pointment when  his  destination  was  changed,  it 
had  Income  clear  that  Clinton's  expedition  was 
aimed  at  some  point  in  the  southern  states,  and 
I^ee  was  accordingly  put  in  command  over  the 
southern  department,  and  in  March  went  to  Vir- 
ginia. His  recommendation  to  the  Virginians  to  : 
raise  and  discipline  a cavalry  force  was  sensible  1 
and  useful.  On  7 May  he  wrote  a letter  to  Patrick 
Henry,  strongly  advocating  a declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. Shortly  after  this  Clinton,  re-enforced 
by  Sir  Peter  Parker's  fleet  with  fresh  troops  under 
Lord  Cornwallis,  arrived  in  Charleston  harbor ; 
and  Gen.  Lee,  following  him.  reached  that  city  on 
the  same  day,  4 June.  Preparations  had  already 
been  made  to  resist  the  enemy,  and  Col.  William 
Moultrie  was  constructing  his  famous  palmetto 
fort  on  Sullivan’s  island.  Lee  blustered  and  found 
fault  as  usual,  sneered  at  the  palmetto  fort,  and 
would  have  ordered  Moultrie  to  ubundon  it ; but 
President  Rutledge  persuaded  him  to  let  Moultrie 
have  his  way.  In  the  battle  of  28  June  between 
the  fort  and  the  fleet,  Moultrie  won  a brilliant  vic- 
tory, the  credit  of  which  was  by  most  people  incon- 
siderately given  to  Lee.  On  the  depart  lire  of  the 
discomfited  British  fleet,  the  “ hero  of  Charleston,” 
as  he  was  now  called,  prepared  to  invade  Florida; 
hut  early  in  September  he  was  ordered  to  report  to 
congress  at  Philadelphia.  The  Question  of  his  in- 
demnification had  been  laid  before  congress  in  a 
letter  from  Rutledge,  dated  4 Julv,  and  action 
was  now  taken  upon  it.  The  bills  for  £8,000 
drawn  upon  his  agent  in  England  to  repay  the 
sum  advanced  by  Robert  Morris  had  been  pro- 
touted  for  lack  of  funds,  as  Lee’s  property  in  Eng- 
land had  been  sequestrated.  Congress  accordingly 
voted,  7 Oct,,  to  advance  $80,000  to  Gen.  Lee  by 
w*y  of  indent nificat  ion.  Should  his  English  estate 
eT*r  be  recovered,  he  was  to  repay  this  sum. 

Lee  then  went  to  New  York,  where  he  arrived 
H Oct.,  and  took  command  of  the  right  wing 
of  Washington’s  army  upon  Harlem  heights.  By 
**  * resignation  of  Gen.  Ward  in  the  spring  Lee 


1 had  become  senior  major-general,  and  in  the  event 
of  disaster  to  Washington  he  might  hope  at  length 
to  realize  his  wishes  and  hecotne  commander-in- 
chief. The  fall  of  Fort  Washington,  16  Nov., 
seemed  to  afford  Lee  the  opportunity  desired.  At 
that  moment  Washington,  whose  defensive  move- 
ments had  been  marked  by  most  consummate 
skill,  had  placed  half  of  his  army  on  the  New  Jer- 
sey side  of  the  river,  in  order  to  check  any  move- 
ment of  the  British  toward  Philadelphia.  He  had 
left  Lee  at  Northcastle,  with  the  other  half  of  the 
army,  about  7,000  men,  with  instructions  to  await 
his  orders  and  move  promptly  upon  receiving 
them.  As  soon  as  the  nature  of  Howe's  designs 
had  become  apparent,  Washington  sent  an  order 
to  Lee  to  cross  the  Hudson  river  and  effect  a 
junction  of  the  two  parts  of  the  army.  But  Lee 
pretendi*d  to  regard  the  order  in  the  light  of  mere 
advice,  raised  objections,  and  did  not  stir.  While 
Washington  was  now  obliged  to  fall  hack  through 
New  Jersey,  in  order  to  avoid  fighting  against 
overwhelming  odds,  his  messages  to  Ix*e  grew 
more  and  more  peremptory  ; but  Lee  disregarded 
them.  Many  people  were  throwing  the  blame  for 
the  loss  of  Fort  Washington  upon  the  commander- 
in-chief.  and  were  contrasting  him  unfavorably 
with  the  •*  hero  of  Charleston,”  ami  Lee  busieil 
himself  in  writing  letters  calculated  to  spread  and 
increase  this  disaffection  toward  Washington.  The 
latter  had  left  Heath  in  command  in  the  High- 
lands, with  very  explicit  instructions,  which  Lee 
now  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  overrule.  On  2 Dec., 
Washington  had  retreated  as  far  as  Princeton, 
with  a force  diminished  to  8,000  men.  On  the 
same  day.  ufter  a fortnight’s  delay,  Lee  crossed  the 
Hudson  and  proceeded  by  slow  inarches  to  Morris- 
town, with  his  force  diminished  to  4.000  men.  The 
terms  of  service  of  many  of  the  soldiers  hud  ex- 
pired, and  the  prospect  was  so  dismal  that  few 
were  willing  to  re-enlist.  At  this  moment  Gates 
was  coming  down  from  Ticonderoga  with  seven 
regiments  sent  by  Schuyler  to  Washington’s  assist- 
ance ; but  Lee  interposed,  and  diverted  three  of 
these  regiments  to  Morristown.  By  this  time 
I Washington  had  retreated  beyond  the  Delaware, 
| and  most  people  considered  his  campaign  hope- 
lessly mined.  Lee’s  design  in  thus  acting  inde- 
pendently seems  to  have  lieen  to  o[ierate  upon  the 
British  flank  from  Morristown,  a position  of  which 
Washington  soon  afterward  illustrated  the  great 
value.  The  insubordinate  commander  wished  to 
secure  for  himself  whatever  advantage  might  be 
gained  from  such  a movement.  For  some  unex- 
plained reason,  he  made  his  headquarters  ut  Bask- 
mgridge,  four  miles  from  his  army,  and  here  he  was 
captured,  18  Dec.,  by  a party  of  British  dragoons. 

| His  troops,  thus  op|>ortunely  relieved  of  such 
. a commander,  were  prompt  ly  marched  by  Sullivan 
to  Washington’s  assistance  in  time  to  take  part  in 
the  glorious  movement  upon  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton. The  capture  of  Lee  was  considered  a grave 
misfortune  by  the  Americans,  who  did  not  possess 
the  clew  to  his  singular  behavior.  Of  his  conduct  in 
captivity,  which  would  soon  have  afforded  such  a 
clew,  nothing  whatever  was  known  until  eighty 
years  afterward.  Lee  was  taken  to  New  York  and 
confined  in  the  city  hall,  where  lie  was  courteously 
treated,  but  he  well  understood  that  his  life  was 
in  danger  in  case  the  British  government  should 
regard  him  as  a deserter  from  the  army.  Sir 
William  Howe  wrote  home  for  inst  met  ions,  and  in 
reply  was  directed  to  send  his  prisoner  to  England 
for  trial.  Lee  had  already  lieen  sent  on  board 
ship,  when  a letter  from  Washington  put  a stop 
to  these  proceedings.  The  letter  informed  Howe 
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that  Washington  held  five  Ilessian  field-officers  as 
hostages  for  Lee's  personal  safety.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a discussion  that  lasted  about  a year, 
involving  the  exchange  of  several  letters  between 
Howe  and  his  government  on  the  one  hand  and 
Howe  and  Washington  on  the  other,  until  at 
lengt  h.  12  Dec.,  1777,  Howe  was  instructed  to  con- 
sider Lee  a prisoner  of  war,  and  subject  to  ex- 
change whenever  convenient.  During  the  interval, 
while  his  fate  was  in  suspense,  Lee  was  busy  in 
operations  on  his  own  account.  First,  he  assured 
trie  brothers  Howe  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  hoped,  if  he 
could  obtain  an  interview  w ith  a committee  from 
congress,  to  be  able  to  open  negotiations  for  an 
honorable  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  all  exist- 
ing difficulties.  The  Howes,  who  were  well  dis- 
»osed  toward  the  Americans  and  sincerely  anxious 
or  peace,  allowed  him  to  ask  for  the  interview; 
but  congress  refused  to  grant  it.  Lee's  extraordi- 
nary conduct  before  his  capture  had  somewhat 
injured  his  reputation,  and  there  were  vague  sus- 
picions, though  no  one  knew  exactly  what  to 
suspect  him  of.  These  doubts  affected  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment  rather  than  of  his  character. 
His  behavior  was  considered  wayward  and  eccen- 
tric, hut  was  not  seen  to  l>e  treacherous.  The 
worst  that  was  now  supposed  about  him  was  that 
he  had  suffered  himself  to  l>e  hoodwinked  by  the 
Ilowes  into  requesting  a conference  that  could 
answer  no  good  purpose.  As  soon  as  the  confer- 
ence was  refused,  he  straightway  went  over  to  the 
enemy,  and  sought  to  curry  favor  with  the  Howes 
by  giving  them  aid  and  counsel  for  the  next  cam- 
paign against  the  Americans.  He  went  so  far  as 
to  write  out  for  them  a plan  of  operations.  After 
the  disastrous  result  of  the  campaigns  of  1777,  the 
brothers  did  not  wish  to  disclose  the  secret  of  their 
peculiar  obligations  to  such  an  adviser,  and  Lee’s 
papers  remained  hidden  in  their  domestic  archives 
until  1857.  A fac-siraile  of  it  is  given  in  George 
H.  Moore’s  monograph  on  the  “Treason of  Charles 
Lee”  (New  York,  1858).  The  paper  is  in  Ix*e’s 
handwriting,  folded  ami  indorsed  as  “Mr.  L'e’o 
Plan — 29th  March,  1777.”  The  indorsement  is  in 
the  handwriting  of  Henry  Strachev,  secretary  to 
the  royal  commissioners,  Lord  and  Sir  William 
Howe.  In  this  {taper  Lee  expressly  abandons  the 
American  cause,  enters  “ sincerely  and  zealously” 
into  the  plans  of  the  British  commanders,  and 
recommends  an  expedition  to  Chesapeake  bay, 
essentially  similar  to  that  which  was  actually  un- 
dertaken in  the  following  summer.  This  advice 
seems  to  throw  light  upon  the  movements  of  Gen. 
Howe  in  July  and  August,  1777,  which  were  for- 
merly regarded  as  so  strange.  1 f anything  had  l>een 
known  about  these  treacherous  shifts  on  the  part 
of  Lee,  he  certainly  would  never  have  been  taken 
back  into  the  American  service.  As  nothing  was 
known  about  the  matter,  he  was  exchanged  early 
in  May,  1778,  and  joined  Washington's  army  at 
Valley  Forge.  It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  see  why 
he  should  have  returned  to  his  place  in  the  Amer- 
ican array  unless  it  may  have  been  with  the  inten- 
tion of  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  nor, 
except  upon  somesueh  theory,  is  it  easy  to  see  why 
the  British  commander  should  have  acquiesced  in 
his  return.  Possibly  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had 
lately  superseded  Sir  William  Howe,  may  have 
known  nothing  of  Lee’s  tergiversation:  but  the 
facts  seem  compatible  with  the  supposition  that  in 
this  ease  Sir  Henry  was  willing  to  profit  bv  treach- 
ery in  the  American  camp,  as  afterward  in  his 
conspiracy  with  Arnold.  Perhaps  he  was  only 
acting  upon  the  declared  opinion  of  Sir  Joseph 


Ynrke.  that  such  a man  as  Charles  Lee  was  “the 
worst  present  the  Americans  could  receive.”  In 
the  campaign  of  1778  Lee  proved  himself  to  be 
such.  \V  hen,  in  June,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  evacuated 
Philadelphia,  it  was  his  purpose  to  retreat  across 
New  Jersey  to  New  York  without  a battle,  if  pos- 
sible. It  was  Washington’s  object  to  attack  (Min- 
ton on  his  retreat  and  cripple  him.  l^ee  at  first 
endeavored  to  dissuade  Washington  from  makiug 
such  an  attack.  Then,  when  it  was  revolved  to 
make  the  attack  upon  the  rear  division  of  the 
British  army,  with  tile  view  of  cutting  it  off  from 
the  advanced  division,  Lee  showed  such  unwilling- 
ness to  undertake  the  task  that  Washington  as- 
signed it  to  Lafayette.  Each  of  the  opposing 
armies  numljered  about  15,000  men,  and  each  wa* 
marching  in  two  divisions,  three  or  four  mile, 
apart.  The  American  advance,  of  about  6.000 
men  under  Lafayette,  was  to  attack  the  British 
roar  division  upon  its  left  flank  and  engage  it  un- 
til Washington,  with  the  main  body,  should  come 
up  and  complete  its  discomfiture.  At  the  last 
moment  I^ee  changed  his  mind  and  solicited  tbr 
command  of  the  advance,  which  Lafayette  grace- 
fully gave  up  to  him.  Washington’s  orders  to  life 
were  explicit  and  peremptory.  On  the  morning  of 
28  June,  Lee  overtook  tne  enemy  near  Montnouth 
Court-House;  hut  the  fighting  had  scarcely  begun 
when  his  conduct  became  so  strange  and  his  orders 
so  contradictory  as  to  excite  uneasiness  on  the 
part  of  Lafayette,  who  sent  a messenger  back  to 
Washington,  begging  him  to  make  all  possible 
haste  to  the  front  When  the  commander-in- 
chief.  with  his  main  force,  had  passed  Freehold 
church  on  the  way  toward  the  scene  of  action,  he 
was  astonished  at’  the  spectacle  of  Lee's  division 
in  disorderly  retreat,  with  the  enemy  close  at  their 
heels.  In  a fierce  outburst  of  wrath  he  upbraid- 
ed Lee  for  his  behavior,  then  rallied  the  troops, 
and  repelled  the  enemy.  Later  in  the  day  he  sent 
Lee  to  the  rear.  During  the  night  Clinton  with- 
drew from  the  field,  leaving  his  wounded  behind. 
lx*e’s  extraoAl inary  conduct  in  failing  to  grasp 
the  opportunity  that  all  believed  within  his  men 
excited  indignant  comment  among  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  he  now  wrote  two  angrv  letters  to 
the  commanderdn-chief,  to  which  Washington  re- 
plied by  placing  him  under  arrest.  He  was  tried 
by  court-martial  on  three  charges:  1.  Disol  **di- 
ence  of  orders  in  not  attacking  the  enemy,  i 
Misbehavior  before  the  enemy  in  making  an  un- 
necessary, disorderly,  and  shameful  retreat.  3. 
Disrespect  to  the  commander-in-chief.  On  12 
Aug.  he  was  found  guilty  on  all  three  charges,  and 
suspended  from  command  in  the  army  for  the 
term  of  one  Year.  For  a long  time  his  conduct  in 
the  Irnttle  of  Monmouth  seemed  utterly  unintel- 
ligible ; the  discoveries  since  made  regarding  his 
ladiavior  while  in  captivity  do  not  yet  clear  it  up. 
but  they  certainly  make  it  appear  susceptible  of  the 
worst  possible  interpretation.  On  learning  the 
sentence  of  the  court-martial,  which  was  presently 
confirmed  by  congress,  I^ee’s  spite  against  Wash- 
ington became  quite  ungovernable,  and  his  venom- 
ous tongue  soon  got  him  into  trouble.  In  a duel 
with  Washington’s  aide-de-camp.  Col.  Laurens,  he 
was  wounded  in  the  arm.  After  some  time  he 
addressed  an  impudent  letter  to  congress,  and  w n> 
immediately  dismissed  from  the  array.  He  retired 
in  disgrace  to  his  estate  in  the  Shenandoah  valley, 
and  lived  there  long  enough  to  witness  the  triumph 
of  the  cause  he  had  done  so  much  to  injure.  On  i» 
visit  to  Philadelphia  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
fever,  and  died  in  a tavern,  friendless  and  alone. 
His  last  words  were:  “Stand  by  tne,  my  brave 
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grenadiers.”  In  his  will  he  had  expressed  a wish 
(hat  he  might  not  be  buried  within  a mile  of  any 
church  or  meeting-house,  as  since  his  arrival  in 
America  he  had  kept  so  much  bad  company  in  this 
world  that  he  did  not  wish  to  continue  it  in  the 
next.  He  was  buried,  however,  in  the  cemetery  of 
Christ  church,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  the 
president  of  congress  and  other  eminent  citizens. 

Gen.  Ix*e  was  one  of  the  numerous  persons 
credited  with  the  authorship  of  **  Junius.  In  a 

letter  dated  at  Dover,  Del.,  1 Feb.,  1803,  published 
in  the  “ Wilmington  Mirror”  and  copied  into  the 
“St.  James  Chronicle,"  London,  Thomas  Itodiicy 
gave  the  substance  of  a conversation  between  him- 
self and  Gen.  Iam?  in  1773.  Lee  observed  that  not 
a man  in  the  world  but  himself,  not  even  the  pub- 
lisher. knew  the  secret  of  the  authorship  of  “Ju- 
nius." Rodney  naturally  replied  that  no  one  but 
the  author  himself  could  make  such  a remark  as 
that.  **  I have  unguardedly  committed  myself,” 
said  Iam;,  “and  it  would  be  folly  to  deny  to  you 
that  1 am  the  author;  but  1 must  request  you  will 
not  reveal  it  during  my  life,  for  it  never  was  nor 
ever  will  be  revealed  by  me  to  any  other.”  Lee 
then  went  on  to  point  out  several  circumstances 
corrolmrative  of  his  claim.  Such  a statement, 
from  a gentleman  of  so  high  a character  as  Mr. 
Rodney,  at  once  attracted  attention  in  Europe  and 
America.  Two  intimate  friends  of  Lee  maintained 
opposite  sides  of  the  question.  Ralph  Wormeley, 
of  Virginia,  published  a letter  in  which  he  argued 
that  Lee  was  very  far  from  possessing  the  knowl- 
edge of  parliamentary  history  exhibited  in  the  pages 
of  “Junius.”  Daniel  Carthy,  of  North  Carolina, 
published  a series  of  articles  in  the  “ Virginia  Ga- 
zette " in  refutation  of  Wormeley.  Dr.  Thomas 
Girdlestone,  of  Yarmouth,  England,  followed  on 
the  same  side  in  a small  volume  entitled  " Facts 
tending  to  prove  that  Gen.  Lee  was  never  Absent 
from  this  Country  for  any  Length  of  Time  during 
the  Years  1767-'72,  and  that  he  was  the  Author  of 
'Junius* ” (London,  1813).  The  first.  f>art  of  I)r. 
Girdlestone’s  title  points  to  the  fatal  obstacle  to  his 
hypothesis.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  Lee  was  al>- 
sent  in  such  remote  countries  as  Poland  and 
Turkey  at  the  very  dates  when  “Junius”  was  pub- 
lishing letters  exhibiting  such  minute  and  detailed 
acquaintance  with  affairs  every  day  occurring  in 
London  as  could  only  have  l>een  possessed  by  an 
eye-witness  living  on  the  snot.  This  fact  makes  it 
impossible  that  Iac  should  have  written  the  " Let- 
ters of  Junius";  and  the  statement  of  Mr.  Rod- 
ney only  goes  to  show  that  in  other  than  military 
matters  Lee  was  willing  to  claim  what  did  not 
belong  to  him.  The  most  interesting  thing  to- 
day in  Girdlestone's  volume  is  the  portrait  of  Lee 
which  stands  as  frontispiece.  It  was  taken  from  a 
drawing  by  Barham  Rushbrookc,  which,  though 
designed  as  a caricature,  was  “allowed,  by  all  who 
knew  Gen.  1a*p,  to  be  the  only  successful  delinea- 
tion either  of  his  countenance  or  person.”  It  was 
taken  on  his  return  from  Poland,  in  his  uniform 
as  aide  to  King  Stanislaus,  and  shows  the  inevitable 
dog.  Iam*  wits  very  fond  of  dogs,  and  was  seldom 
seen  without  half  a dozen  at  hislieels.  He  wits  slov- 
enlv  in  dress,  dirty  in  person,  repulsive  in  feature, 
and  rude  in  manner,  always  ready  with  disagree* 
able  and  sarcastic  remarks.  His  eccentricities 
were  so  marked  as  perhaps  to  afford  some  ground 
for  the  plea  of  insanity  whereby  to  palliate  his 
misdemeanors.  The  biography  of  Charles  Lee 
ha»  not  yet  been  properly  written.  His  essays  and 
miscellaneous  (tapers  were  edited,  with  an  inter- 
esting biographical  sketch,  bv Edward  lungwort hy. 
und  tic  “ Mem  ’ oi  the  lute  Charles  Let*, 


Esq.”  (London,  1792).  The  sketch  by  Jared 
Sparks  (•*  American  Biography,”  2d  series,  viii., 
Boston,  1840)  is  carefully  written,  but  has  little 
value  to-day,  because  the  author  knew  nothing  of 
that  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Howes 
which  modifies  so  profoundly  our  view  of  Lee’s 
whole  career  in  America.  George  II.  Moore  an- 
nounced in  1800  a biography  and  collection  of 
essays,  with  documents  never  before  published  ; 
hut  this  much  - needed  t>ook  has  not  yet  made 
its  appearance.  Dr.  Moore’s  monograph  above 
cited  contains  much  information  not  easily  to  be 
found  elsewhere  ; the  portrait  which  stands  as  its 
frontispiece  is  reduced  from  the  folio  print  pub- 
lished in  London  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 
No  relationship  is  traceable  between  Charles  Lee 
and  the  illustrious  Lees  of  Virginia. 

LEE,  Charles  Alfred,  physician,  b.  in  Salis- 
bury. Conn..  3 March.  1801 ; d.  in  Peekskill,  N.  Y., 
14  Peb.,  1872.  He  was  graduated  at  Williams  in 
1822,  and  at  Berkshire  medical  college  in  1825.  In 
1826  he  settled  in  New  York,  and  with  Dr.  James 
Stewart  founded  the  Northern  dispensary  of  that 
city,  of  which  he  was  long  the  chief  physician. 
Dr.  I am*  held  professorships  at  various  times, 
chiefly  of  materia  medica  and  obstetrics,  in  the 
medical  departments  of  the  University  of  New 
York  and  elsewhere.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  medical  college  of  the  University 
of  New  York,  and  of  the  Buffalo  medical  college, 
of  which  he  was  professor  emeritus  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  attention  during  his  later  years 
was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  the 
insane,  and  his  views  on  the  colonization  or  out- 
door system,  which  he  |M*rsonnlly  investigated  while 
he  was  in  Euroja*  in  1865,  were  adopted  after  his 
return  by  some  of  the  chief  institutions  for  the  in- 
sane in  this  country.  For  some  years  he  conducted 
the  “ New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,”  and  he  edited 
the  American  edition  of  Copeland’s  “ Dictionary  of 
Practical  Medicine”  (New  York,  1844-’58).  Be- 
sides writing  numerous  medical  articles,  he  was 
the  author  of  several  successful  text -books,  “ Ele- 
ments of  Geology  for  Popular  Use”  (New  York), 
and  " Human  Physiology/’ 

LEE,  Chauneey,  clergyman,  b.  in  Coventry, 
Conn.,  10  July,  if  18;  d.  in  Iiartwick,  N.  Y.,  5 
Nov.,  1842.  flis  father,  Jonathan,  was  the  first 
minister  that  settled  in  Salisbury,  Conn.  Chaun- 
cey  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1784.  and,  after 
practising  law  for  a short  time,  studied  theology, 
and  wart  ordained  (tastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  af  Sunderland,  Vt.,  in  1790.  He  officiated 
successively  there,  at  Coiebrook.  N.  Y„  ami  at 
Marlborough,  Conn.,  till  1835,  when  he  retired 
from  active  duty,  lie  was  skilled  in  music,  com- 
posed verses,  and  was  a classical  scholar.  Colum- 
bia gave  him  the  degree  of  I).  I>.  in  1823.  His 
publications  include  an  arithmetic  (Boston,  1797); 
a “ Poetical  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job”  (1807); 
“Sermons  for  Revivals”  (1824);  and  “Letters 
from  Aristarchus  to  Philemon  ” (1833). 

LEE,  Day  Kellogg,  clergyman,  b.  in  Sempro- 
nius,  N.  Y.,  10  Sept.,  1816;  if.  in  New  York  city, 
2 June,  I860.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  183b, 
and  was  pastor  of  various  Univcrsalist  churches 
until  1865.  when  he  settled  in  New  York  city. 
Tufts  college  gave  him  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1864.  and  tin*  theological  school  of  St.  Lawrence 
university.  Canton.  N.  Y.,  that  of  I).  D.  in  1868. 
His  publications  include  three  volumes  on  the 
labor  question,  entitled  *•  Suminerfleld.  or  Life  on  a 
Farui  (Auburn,  N.  Y..  1852):  “ The  Master  Build- 
er. or  Life  at  a Trade”  (New  York.  1854);  and 
“ Merrimack,  or  Life  at  a Loom”  (1854). 
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LEE,  Eliza  Buckmlnater,  author,  b.  in  Porta- 
mouth,  N.  II.,  in  1794:  <i.  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  22 
June,  1864.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Buckminster,  from  whom,  and  from  her  brother. 
Joseph  S.  Buckminster,  she  acquired  a classical 
education  and  a fondness  for  literary  pursuits. 
She  married  Thomas  Iiee,  of  Boston,  ami  passed  the 
greater  j»art  of  her  life  in  that  city  and  in  its 
vicinity.  Her  career  as  an  author  began  with 
“Sketches  of  New  England  Life"  (Boston,  1887), 
which  was  followed  by  “ Delusion  ” (1889).  She 
then  published  a translation  from  the  German  of 
the  “Life  of  Jean  Paul  Richter  " (New  York,  1842), 
and  “Walt  and  Vult,  or  the  Twins"  (1845),  from 
Richter’s  “ Flegeljahre."  Her  other  writings  are 
“Naomi,  or  Boston  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago" 
(Boston,  1848);  “ Memoir  of  Dr.  Joseph  Buckmin- 
ster ami  of  his  Son.  Rev.  Joseph  Stevens  Buckmin- 
ster" (1840);  “Florence,  tne  Parish  Orphan" 
(1850);  “ Part  hen  ia,  or  the  I>ast  Days  of  Pagan- 
ism "(1858);  and  a translation  of  Berthold  Auer- 
bach’s •*  Barefoot  Maiden  " (1800). 

LEE,  Ezra,  soldier,  b.  in  Lyme,  Conn.,  in  1749; 
d.  there.  29  Oct,,  1821.  In  August,  1776.  he  was 
selected  by  Gen.  Samuel  II.  Parsons,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Washington,  for  the  hazardous  enterprise 
of  affixing  to  the  British  ship  Eagle,  then  lying  in 
New  York  harlsir.  an  infernal  machine  called  the 
“Marine  Turtle,”  the  invention  of  David  Bushnell 
(q.  t\).  The  attempt  was  only  r>artially  successful, 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  ship's  copper  sheath- 
ing, hut  Lee  landed  safely  after  remaining  several 
hours  in  the  water, and  received  the  congratulations 
of  Washington,  who  afterward  employed  him  on  se- 
cret service.  Lee  made  a similar  attempt  a short 
time  afterward  with  Bushnell's  machine  and  en- 
deavored to  destroy  a British  frigate  that  lay 
opposite  Bloomingdnle.  N.  Y.,  but  was  discovered 
and  compelled  to  aliandon  the  enterprise.  He  sub- 
sequently participated  in  the  battles  of  Trenton, 
Brandywine,  and  Monmouth. 

LEE,  Gideon,  merchant,  b.  in  Amherst,  Mass.. 
27  April,  1778;  d.  in  Geneva.  N.  Y.,  21  Aug..  1841. 
He  was  a shoemaker  by  trade.  I>cgan  business  on 
his  own  account  in  Worthington.  Mass.,  and,  re- 
moving to  New  York  city  in  1807.  entered  the 
leather  trade,  and,  as  agent  for  the  Hampshire 
Leather  Manufactory,  established  an  extensive  and 
lucrative  business,  lie  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature in  1822.  became  mayor  of  New  York  in 
1888,  and  displayed  courage  and  energy  in  sup- 
pressing the  election  riots  of  1888.  1 1 <*  was  elected 

to  congress  as  a Jackson  Democrat  in  1884  and 
served  till  1887,  and  in  1840  he  was  a presidential 
elector.  His  son-in-law,  Charles  M.  Lctipp,  a lover 
and  patron  of  American  art.  and  a menilier  of  the 
Century  Club,  was  associated  with  him  in  the  leath- 
er trade,  and  succeeded  to  his  business. 

LEE.  Hannah  Farnham  Nawycr.  author,  b.  in 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  1780;  d.  in  Boston.  Mass.. 
27  Dec..  1865.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a physician 
of  Newburyport,  married  Gorge  Gardiner  Us*, 
of  Boston,  early  in  life,  and  resided  in  the  latter 
city  for  many  years.  Her  first  acknowledged  pub- 
lieation  was  an  appendix  to  Hannah  Adams's 
memoir  of  herself  (Boston,  1882).  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  “Grace  Seymour"  (New  York,  1885V 
and  “Three  Experiments  in  Living"  (1888k a work 
suggested  by  the  commercial  disasters  of  the  time, 
which  passed  through  more  than  thirty  editions  in 
the  Tinted  States,  and  as  many  as  ten  in  England. 
Her  works  exercised  a wide  and  healthful  influence 
on  the  youth  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century*.  Her  other  writings  include  man** ' ** 

and  essays  that  were  published  auo«««»r 


" Eleanor  Fulton,"  a sequel  to  **  Three  Experiments 
in  Living"  (Boston,  1888):  “Familiar  Sketches 
of  the  Old  Painters”  (1888);  “The  Huguenot.-  in 
France  and  America "(1842);  “Stories  from  Life" 
(1849);  “ Memoir  of  Pierre  Toussaint  " (1853):  and 
“ Hisory  of  Sculptors  and  Sculpture"  (1854k 

LEE,  Henry,  pioneer,  b.  in  Virginia  in  175*: 
d.  in  Mason  county.  Ky..  in  1846.  He  wa«  well 
educated,  and  studied  surveying,  which  profession 
he  pursued  for  many  years  in  Mason  county, 
Ky..  having  been  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  that 
state.  He  was  a member  of  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture from  the  district  of  Kentucky,  and  also  of  the 
convention  that  adopted  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  elected  to  the  convention 
at  Danville  in  1787.  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
that  located  the  seat  of  government  at  Frankfort, 
and  county  lieutenant  for  all  the  territory  north 
of  Licking  river.  He  then  studied  law.  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  quarter  sessions  and  associate 
judge  of  the  circuit  court  for  Mason  county,  and 
was  also  for  many  years  president  of  the  Washing- 
ton branch  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky.  He  was 
a sagacious  man,  of  excellent  business  habits,  and 
amassed  a large  fortune.  His  personal  appearance 
was  imposing,  as  he  was  tall  and  powerfully  built. 

LEE,  Henry  Washington.  P.  E.  bishop,  h.  in 
Hamden,  Conn.,  29  Julv.  1815:  d.  in  Davenport, 
Iowa,  26  Sept.,  1874.  lie  received  his  education 
and  training  for  college  at  the  Episcopal  academy, 
Cheshire,  Conn.,  removed  to  Massachusetts,  opened 
a private  school  at  Taunton,  and  studied  theology 
while  engaged  in  school-work.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  Grace  church.  New  Bedford,  Mass..  27 
May,  1888,  by  Bishop  Griswold,  and  priest  in  SL 
Anne's  church,  Lowell,  9 Oct.,  1889,  by  the  same 
bishop.  He  served  part  of  his  diaconate  in  New 
Bedford,  but  in  October,  18119,  he  removed  to 
Springfield.  Mass.,  and  became  rector  of  Christ 
enuren.  2 April.  1840.  Three  years  later  he  ac- 
cepted the  rectorship  of  St.  Luke’s  church.  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y..  which  post  he  occupied  for  eleven  years. 
He  was  elected  first  bishop  of  Iowa,  and  conse- 
crated in  St.  Luke’s  church,  Rochester,  18  Oct, 
1854.  Ho  received  the  degree  of  D.  I),  from  Ho- 
bart college  in  1850.  and  from  the  University  of 
Rochester  in  1852.  Bishop  Lee  received  also  the 
degree  of  LL.  I).  from  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England,  in  1867.  He  made  no  contributions  to 
church  literature. 

LEE.  James,  merchant,  to.  in  Scotland  in  1785; 
d.  in  Now  York  city,  16  June,  1874.  For  more 
than  fort?  years  he  was  a prosperous  merchant  in 
New  York  city,  and  was  principally  engaged  in  the 
Scotch  trade.  He  was  for  a long  time  con neoted 
with  the  New  York  society  library,  ami  Brawn's 
statue  of  Washington  on  Union  square  was  erected 
mainly  through  his  instrumentality.  When  a rich 
and  penurious  merchant,  in  answer  to  his  appeal 
for  a subscription,  answered  that  a statue  was  un- 
necessary, as  Gen.  Washington  was  enshrined  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  Mr.  I^ec  answered: 

“ Well,  Mr.  R ■,  if  he  is  in  your  heart,  he  is  m 

a d— <1  tight  place." 

LEE,  Jesse,  missionary,  b.  in  Prince  Georr* 
county,  Va,  12  March.  1758 : d.  in  Baltimore,  M‘L 
12  Sept..  1816.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  removed 
to  North  Carolina,  and,  entering  the  ministry  of 
the  Methodist  church,  preached  nis  first  sermon  in 
1779.  In  1780  he  was  drafted  into  the  militia  to 
to*-  he  British  invasion  of  South  Carolina,  and 
uil  to  do  active  duty  was  impressed  as  a 
•ving  four  months  in  that  capacity 
ointment  was  near  Kdenton.  N.  (•» 
was  received  into  the  conference  on 


trial.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Salisbury  circuit  in 
1 784,  ami  accompanied  Bishop  Asburv  on  a tour  of 
labor  that  extended  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  the  ex- 
treme southwest  of  North  Carolina.  Together  they 
reorganized  the  various  circuits  that  nearly  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  war.  After  three  years  in 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and  Mary- 
land, he  was  sent  in  1780  to  Stamford  circuit,  Conn., 
where  his  preaching  excited  general  attention. 
Having  visited  and  established  classes  in  Norwalk, 
New  Haven,  und  several  adjacent  towns,  he  arrived 
in  Boston  in  1790,  and  preached  his  first  sermon 
on  the  common.  For  six  years  he  travelled 
throughout  New  England,  preaching  in  barns, 
private  houses,  and  on  the  highway,  forming  new 
circuits  und  directing  the  lalmrs  of  his  assistants. 
He  became  un  assistant  to  Bishop  Ashury  in  1790, 
and  held  conferences  and  superintended  churches. 
His  subsequent  life  was  passed  for  the  most  part 
in  the  south  as  pastor  ana  presiding  elder.  In  1808 
he  advocated  a delegated  general  conference,  a plan 
that  he  had  urged  fourteen  years  before,  and  on  its 
adoption  the  general  conference  became  the  su- 

B'etne  authority  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

e was  chaplain  of  the  II.  S.  house  of  representa- 
tives iu  1807,  1812,  and  1813,  and  from  1814  until 
his  death  he  was  chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  senate. 
Lee’s  labors  in  New  England  earned  him  the  title 
of  the  “Apostle  of  Methodism.”  He  published 
“A  History  of  Methodism  ” (1807),  which  was  the 
first  work  on  the  subject,  and  an  authority  in  the 
earlv  history  of  that  church.  See  “ Life  and  Times 
of  Jesse  Lee,”  by  Leroy  M.  Ian*  (Richmond,  Va.. 
1848). — His  nephew,  Leroy  Madison,  clergy  man. 
b.  in  Petersburg,  Va..  30  April,  1808;  d.  in  Ash- 
land, Va.,  20  April,  1882,  studied  law,  but  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  church  in  1828.  He 
occupied  many  important  stations  in  the  Virginia 
conference  till  1830,  when  he  became  editor  of  the 
Richmond  “Christian  Advocate.”  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  general  conference  in  1844,  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  events  that  resulted  in  the  division 
of  the  church,  and  represented  the  Virginia  con- 
ference in  the  Louisville.  Ky.,  conference  of  1845, 
when  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  church, 
south,  was  effected.  He  retired  from  the  editorial 
management  of  the  “Christian  Advocate " in  1858, 
resumed  the  work  of  the  itinerant  ministry,  and 
became  in  1874  presiding  elder  of  the  Petersburg 
district  of  the  Virginia  conference.  Besides  oc- 
casional sermons,  and  the  life  of  his  uncle,  men- 
tioned above,  he  published  “Advice  to  a Young 
Convert  ” (Richmond,  1834);  and  “The  Great  Sup- 
per not  Calvanistic”  (1855). 

LEE,  Luther,  clergyman,  b.  in  Schoharie.  N.  Y„ 
30  Nov.,  1800.  He  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  in  1821,  soon  began  to  preach,  and  in  1827 
entered  the  Genesee  conference,  becoming  an  itin- 
erant missionary,  preacher,  and  successful  temper- 
ance lecturer.  He  began  to  preach  against  slavery 
in  18;|(J,  was  mobbed  several  times,  mid  in  1841 
established  and  edited  “ The  New  England  ( ’hristian 
Advocate.”  an  anti-slavery  journal,  at  Lowell,  Mass. 
He  subsequently  edited  "The  Sword  of  Truth,” 
and  in  1842  seceded  from  the  Methodist  church, 
began  a weekly  journal.  “The  True  Wesleyan,” 
and  when  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  connection  was 
organized,  became  pastor  of  that  church  in  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  first 
general  conference  of  the  new  church,  was  editor 
• •f  the  organ  of  that  body,  “The  True  Wesleyan.” 
till  1852.  and  after  that  date  was  successively  pastor 

of  churches  in  Syi and  Fulton,  N.  In 

1854- *5  h<  edited  u periodical  entitled  “The  Evan- 
gelical Pulpit.”  Ho  became  president  and  profes- 


sor of  theology  in  the  Michigan  union  college  at 
Lconi  in  1850,  resigning  the  next  year  to  officiate 
in  churches  in  Ohio.  From  1804  till  1807  he  was 
connected  with  Adrian  college,  Mich.,  and  ul  the 
latter  date  returned  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  slavery,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Wesleyan  connection,  having 
ceased  to  exist.  Since  1807  he  has  lieen  a member 
of  the  Michigan  conference,  and  is  now  0887)  su- 
perannuated. His  publications  include  “ Uni  verbal- 
ism Exa mint'd  ana  Refuted”  (New  York,  1830); 
“The  Immortality  of  the  Soul”  (1840);  “Revival 
Manual  ” (1850) ; “ Church  Polity  ” (1850) ; “ Slav- 
ery Examined  in  the  Light  of  the  Bible ” (1855); 
and  “ Elements  of  Theology  ” (1850). 

LEE,  Richard,  statesman,  b.  in  Shropshire, 
England,  toward  tlic  end  of  the  10th  century:  d. 
in  Virginia.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  England.  The  founder  of  the  family, 
Launcelot  Lee,  received  from  William  the  Con- 
queror a princely  estate  iu  Essex.  In  1102  Lionel 
Lee.  first  Earl  of  Liehfield,  raised  a company  of 
knights,  at  the  head  of  which  he  accompanied 
Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  in  the  third  crusade.  He 
won  his  earldom  by  gallant  conduct  at  the  siege  of 
Acre.  One  of  his  descendants,  Richard  Lee,  in 
1542,  uccoin|>anied  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Surrey 
in  his  exiN?dition  against  the  Scotch  Borderers. 
His  grandson,  Richard,  the  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle, was  member  of  the  privy  council  of  Charles 
L,  and  early  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch  emi- 
grated to  Virginia  with  a number  of  followers, 
whom  he  settled  upon  lands  improved  at  his  own 
exjiense.  He  made  several  voyages  to  England, 
bringing  hack  settlers  each  time,  und  finally  made 
his  home  in  Northumberland  county.  For  ninny 
years  he  was  secretary  to  Sir  William  Berkeley. 
On  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  Berkeley  and  Lee 
declared  allegiance  to  his  son,  and  invited  the 
fugitive  royalists  to  come  to  Virginia.  More  than 
:HX)  came  toward  the  end  of  1(140.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Charles  II.  was  invited  to  come  him- 
self to  Virginia  as  its  ruler.  In  1(152  the  victorious 
parliament  sent  an  expedition  to  Virginia,  and  a 
treaty  was  rnude  in  virtue  of  which  Berkeley  was 
removed  and  a provisional  government  established. 
While  Charles  11.  was  at  llreda,  Lee  visited  him 
there,  to  learn  whether  ho  could  undertake  to  pro- 
tect the  colon v in  case  it  should  again  declare  its 
ullegiance  to  him  ; but,  as  no  assurance  of  sup|Hirt 
could  lie  obtained,  lie  returned  to  Virginia,  and 
took  no  further  measures  until  Cromwell's  death. 
Berkeley  and  Lee  then  issued  a proclamation  of 
allegiance  to  Charles  II.  as  “King  of  England, 
France,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Virginia."  The 
assembly  nevertheless  consulted  the  dictates  of 
prudence  in  acknowledging  obedience  to  Richard 
Cromwell.  In  recognition  of  its  loyalty,  Charles 
afterward  allowed  Virginia  to  quarter  i(s  arms 
with  those  of  England.  France.  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, with  the  motto  “ En  dat  Virginia  quintain 
after  the  union  of  England  with  Scotland, In  1707, 
this  was  changed  to  “ Eu  dat  Virginia  quartern, ” 
“Behold.  Virginia  makes  the  fourth."  Hence, 
according  to  the  younger  Richard  Henry  Lee,  the 
title  of  “Old  Dominion,"  often  given  to  Virginia. 
According  to  William  ls*e,  Ids  great-grandson,  the 
founder  of  the  Lees  of  Virginia  was  “a  man  of 
good  -tut tire,  comely  visage,  enterprising  genius, 
sound  head,  vigorous  spirit,  and  generous  nature” 
— qualities  that  may  In?  recognized  in  many  of  his 
descendants. — 1 1 is  second  son,  Richard,  d.  in  Vir- 
ginia after  HHMl,  wjis  educated  at  Oxford,  and  de- 
voted his  life  to  studv,  being  especially  proficient 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  He  was  a member 
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of  the  governor’s  counoil.  lie  married  Miss  Corbin, 
of  Staffordshire,  ami  left  five  sons,  Richard,  Phil- 
ip, Thomas,  Francis.  Henry,  and  one  daughter, 
who  married  the  second  William  Fitzhtigh. — 
Thomas,  third  son  of  the  preceding,  d.  in  Virginia 
in  1750,  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  coun- 


cil. He  organised  a company  for  the  exploration 
and  settlement  of  lands  in  the  Ohio  valley,  but  the 
scheme  was  premature  and  unsuccessful.  It  is 
said  l hat  he  once  remarked  to  one  of  his  friends 
that  he  “ hail  no  doubt,  this  country  would  in  time 
declare  itself  independent  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  the  sent  of  its  government  would  be  near  the 
little  falls  of  the  Potomac  river.”  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  hail  just  been  appointed  royal  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia.  During  his  life  the  original 
manor-house,  built  by  Richard,  was  burned,  and 
Queen  Caroline  sent  him  a sum  of  money  with 
which  to  replace  it.  He  then  built  Stratford 
1 louse,  which  is  represented  in  the  illustration, 
and  which  is  still  standing.  He  married  Hannah, 
daughter  of  Col.  Philip  Ludwell,  of  Green  Spring, 
near  Williamsburg,  whose  father  had  been  gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina.  Bv  this  marriage  he  had 
six  sons,  Philip  Ludwell,  Thoums  Ludwell.  Rich- 
ard llenrv,  Francis  Light  foot,  William,  and  Ar- 
thur, and  two  daughters. — His  second  son,  Thomas 
Ludwell,  statesman,  b.  in  Stafford,  Vo.,  about 
1730;  d.  in  1777,  studied  law  and  was  Admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  took  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs,  was  a member  of  the  Virginia  house  of 
burgesses,  a delegate  to  the  conventions  of  July 
and  December,  1775,  and  was  also  a member  of 
the  committee  of  safety.  In  the  convention  of 
May,  1770,  ho  was  Ap|*>inted  one  of  a commit- 
tee to  draft  a declaration  of  rights  and  a plan 
of  government.  On  the  organization  of  the  Vir- 
ginia state  government  he  was  one  of  the  five 
“ revisor*,”  and  was  afterward  elected  a judge  of 
the  general  court. — Richard  Henry,  statesman, 
b.  in  Stratford.  Westmoreland  co„  Va.,  ‘20  Jan., 
1732:  d.  in  Chantilly,  Va,  19  .June,  1794,  was 
third  son  of  Thomas.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
sent  over  to  England  and  educated  at  the  academy 
of  Wakefield  in  Yorkshire.  In  1752  he  returned 
to  Virginia.  The  wealth  of  his  family  was  such 
that  it  wa<  not  necessary  for  him  to  earn  a liv- 
ing, Imt,  without  any  view  to  professional  prao- 
tice,  lu* applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the 
study  of  law.  Not  only  English  but  Roman  law 
occupied  his  attention,  and  he  was  an  earnest 
student  of  history.  In  1757  he  was  nppointed 
justice  of  the  peace  for  Westmoreland  county.  In 
17*51  he  was  elected  to  the  house  of  burgesses,  of 
which  he  remained  a member  until  1788.  Extreme 
diffidence  for  some  time  prevented  his  taking  any 
part  in  the  debates.  His  first  speech  was  on  a 
motion  “to  lay  so  heavy  a duty  on  the  importation 
of  slaves  as  effectually  to  put  au  end  to  that 


iniquitous  and  disgraceful  traffic  within  the  colony 
of  Virginia.”  On  this  occasion  his  hatred  of 
slavery  overcame  his  diffidence,  and  he  made  a 
powerful  speech  containing  the  germs  of  the  prin- 
cipal arguments  used  in  later  days  by  the  northern 
Abolitionist*.  He  was  an  energetic  opponent  of 
the  stamp-act,  and  in  1765  formed  an  association 
of  citizens  of  Westmoreland  county  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deterring  all  persons  from  undertaking  to 
sell  stamped  ftuper.  A Tory  gentleman  in  the 
neighborhood  accepted  the  office  of  stamp-collector, 
ami  boasted  that  he  won  hi  force  the  stamped  |»t- 
ner  upon  the  people  in  spite  of  all  opposition. 
Mr.  I^ec.  being  then  captain  of  a volunteer  com- 
pany of  light  horse,  at  once  went  with  his  men  to 
this  gentleman’s  house  and  tnadc  him  deliver  up 
his  commission  as  collector  an*!  all  the  stamped 
paper  in  his  possession,  and  bind  himself  by  oath 
never  again  to  meddle  with  such  matters:  the 
commission  and  the  obnoxious  paper  were  there- 
upon burned  with  due  ceremony  in  a bonfire  cm 
the  lawn.  At  the  new*  of  the  Towushend  act*  of 
767,  Mr.  Lee  moved,  in  the  house  of  buigesm*, a 
petition  to  the  king,  setting  forth  in  pointed 
terms  the  grievances  of  the  colonies.  In  July, 
1768,  he  wrote  a letter  to  John  Dickinson,  suggest- 
ing that  all  the  colonies  should  appoint  select 
committees  “for  mutual  information  and  corre- 
spondence between  the  lovers  of  liberty  in  every 
province.’*  The  suggestion  was  in  harmony  with 
the  views  of  the  famous  “circular  letter”  of  the 
Massachusetts  assembly,  written  by  Samuel  Adams 
and  lately  sent  forth  to  all  the  colonies.  There 
has  lieen  some  discussion  as  to  whether  Adams  or 
Iiee  is  to  be  credited  with  the  first  suggestion  of 
those  remarkable  “ committees  of  correspondence"’ 
which  organized  the  American  Revolution.  The 
earliest  sugges- 
tion of  such  a 

step,  however,  is 
to  be  found  in  a 
letter  from  the 
great  Boston 
preacher,  Jona- 
than May  hew,  to 
James  Otis,  in 
June,  1766.  The 
letter  just  men- 
tioned from  1jcc 
to  Dickinson 
seems  to  have 
come  next  in 
point  of  date, 
and  at  the  same 
time  Christopher 
Gadsden  ap|»ears 
to  have  received 
from  Lee  a letter 
of  similar  purport.  Mr.  Lee  may  or  may  not  have 
heard  of  Maynew’s  suggestion.  The  idea  was  one 
that  might  naturally  have  occurred  to  several  of 
these  eminent  men  independently.  The  machinery 
of  committees  of  correspondence  was  first  actually 
set.  in  motion  bv  Samuel  Adams  as  between  the 
towns  of  Massachusetts  in  1 772.  The  project  of  in- 
tercolonial committees  was  first  put  into  practical 
shape  by  the  Virginia  house  or  burgesses  in  the 
spring  of  1773,  on  motion  of  the  youthful  Dabney 
( ’arr.  brot her-in-law  of  Thomas  .1  eflenoo.  Mr.  l<ee 
was  a member  of  the  Virginia  committee  then  ajs 
pointed,  and  alsmt  this  time  he  wrote  to  Samuel 
A darns  a letter,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  life- 
long friendship  l>e tween  the  two  great  leaders.  In 
August,  1774,  Mr.  Lee  was  chosen  delegate  to  the 
1st  Continental  congress  just  about  to  assemble  at 
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Philadelphia.  He  was  member  of  the  committees 
for  stating  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  for  enforcing 
commercial  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain, ami 
for  preparing  suitable  addresses  to  the  king  and  to 
the  colonies — Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Seo-  ! 
tia,  Georgia,  and  the  Florida* — that  had  not  sent 
delegates  to  the  congress.  In  the  2d  congress 
he  drew  up  the  address  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  which,  along  with  a last  petition  to  the 
king,  was  carried  over  to  London  by  Richard  1 
Penn  in  August.  1775.  About  this  time  Mr.  Lee  I 
was  chosen  lieutenant  of  Westmoreland  county,  ] 
an  office  which,  after  the  analogy  of  the  lord-lieu- 
tenancv  of  a county  in  England,  gave  him  com- 
mand of  the  militia;  hence  he  is  often  addressed  I 
or  described,  in  writings  of  the  time,  as  “ Colonel  | 
Lee.”  For  more  than  a year  he  had  openlv  and  | 
wannlv  advocated  a declaration  of  independence ; • 
and  after  the  Virginia  convention.  17  May,  1770,  , 
had  instructed  its  delegates  in  congress  to  propose  i 
such  a measure,  it  was  Lee  who  took  the  foremost 
part.  On  7 June  he  moved  “that  these  united 
colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  states ; and  that  all  political  connect-  • 
tion  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved.”  The  ' 
motion  was  seconded  by  John  Adams.  Congress  i 
deferred  action  for  three  weeks,  in  order  that  more 
definite  instructions  might  be  received  from  the  , 
middle  colonies.  During  the  interval  Mr.  last  was 
called  home  by  the  illness  of  his  wife,  so  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  appointed  in  his  place  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  preparing  a draft  of  the  pro- 
posed declaration.  For  the  same  reason,  the  task 
of  defending  the  motion,  when  taken  up  for  dis- 
cussion, fell  mainly  upon  John  Adams,  who  had 
seconded  it.  During  tlie  next  four  years  Mr.  Lee 
served  on  more  than  a hundred  committees,  and 
his  labors  in  congress  were  so  arduous  as  to  injure 
his  health,  so  that  he  was  several  times  obliged  to 
go  home  and  devote  himself  to  recruiting  his 
strength.  In  !780-'2  he  did  not,  take  his  seat  in 
congress,  inasmuch  as  the  affairs  of  Virginia 
seemed  to  require  his  presence  in  the  assembly  of 
that  state.  Besides  the  business  of  defence  against 
the  British  army  then  operating  in  the  southern 
states,  two  questions  of  great  imfMirtance  were  j 
then  debated  in  Virginia.  The  one  related  to  the  l 
propriety  of  making  a depreciated  paper  currency  j 
a legal  tender  for  debts,  the  other  was  brought  up  j 
bv  a proposal  to  repudiate  all  debts  to  British  ; 
merchants  contracted  by  citizens  of  Virginia  be-  i 
fore  the  beginning  of  the  war.  In  these  debates  ' 
Mr  Lee  took  strong  ground  against  paper  money, 
and  he  vehemently  condemned  the  repudiation  of 
debts,  declaring  that  it  were  1 letter  to  Is*  “the 
honest  slaves  of  Great  Britain  than  to  tjecome  dis- 
honest freemen.”  After  the  peace  he  devoted 
much  time  to  considering  the  best  method  of 
funding  the  public  debt  of  the  state,  and  providing 
for  the  revival  of  public  credit.  On  30  Nov..  1784, 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Continental  con- 
gress. At  the  end  of  the  presidential  term  of  one 
year  he  returned  to  Virginia  but  in  1787  was  sent 
again  to  the  congress.  He  was  not  a member  of  the  , 
convention  at  Philadelphia  which  in  the  summer 
of  that  year  framed  our  Federal  constitution;  and 
when  the  new  constitution  was  reported  to  con-  j 
gress,  he  earnestly  opposed  its  adoption.  He 
thought  it  provided  tor  a consolidated  national 
power  that  would  ultimately  destroy  the  state 
governments  ami  end  in  a centralized  despotism. 
His  correspondence  at  this  time  with  Samuel 
Adams,  who  was  inclined  to  entertain  the  same  1 
fears,  is  very  instructive.  These  misgivings  were 


shared  by  Patrick  Henry  and  many  other  patriotic 
Virginians,  and  the  first  senators  elected  by  their 
state  were  Lee  and  Grayson,  in  opposition  to  two 
Federalists,  one  of  whom  was  James  Madison,  who 
had  been  foremost  in  the  constructive  work  of  the 
great  convention.  As  senator,  Mr.  Lee  proposed 
the  tenth  amendment  to  the  constitution  in  these 
words:  “The  powers  not  delegated  by  the  consti- 
tution to  the  United  States,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively." 
The  amendment,  as  adopted,  substituted  the  word 
“granted”  for  “delegated,”  and  added  at  the  end 
the  words  “or  to  the  people.”  Though  at  first  an 
Anti-Federalist,  Mr.  Lee  came  to  lie  a warm  sup- 
porter of  Washington’s  administration,  and  es- 
jHM’ially  approved  of  his  course  in  the  affair  of 
“citizen  ” Genet.  In  17112  he  was  obliged  by  fail- 
ing health  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  senate  and 
retire  to  his  estate  at  (/handily,  where  he  spent  the 
last  two  years  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Lee  was  tall  and  graceful  in  person  and 
striking  in  feature.  His  voice  was  clear  and  rich, 
and  his  oratory  impressive.  He  did  not  waste  time 
in  rhetoric,  but  s|M»ke  briefly  and  to  the  point.  His 
ideas  were  so  lucid  and  his  expression  so  forcible 
that  when  he  sat  down  after  a few  weighty  words 
it  used  to  seem  as  if  there  were  no  more  to  be  said 
on  the  subject.  His  capacity  for  work  was  great, 
though  sometimes  limited  bv  |>oor  health*;  as  Dr. 
Hush  said,  “His  mind  was  like  a sword  too  large 
for  its  scabbard,”  He  was  twice  married,  and  left, 
by  his  first  wife,  a Miss  Avlett,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters;  bv  his  second,  a Miss  Pinknrd.  two 
daughters.  His  life  has  been  written  by  his 
grandson,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Lccjsburg,  Va.. 
“ Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Hichurd  Henry  I>ec,  and 
his  Correspondence”  (2  voU.,  Philadelphia,  1825). 
See  also  Bishop  Meade's  “Old  Churches,  Ministers, 
and  Families  of  Virginia.”  vol.  ii.,  pp.  135-143. — 
Francis  Light  foot,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  b.  in  Stratford,  Westmoreland  eo., 
Va..  14  Oct.,  1734;  d.  in  Hichmond,  Va.,  3 April. 
1797,  was  fourth 
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was  forthwith  chosen  to  represent  in  the  house 
of  burgesses.  He  was  elected  delegate  to  the  Con- 
tinental congress,  15  Aug.,  1775.  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Col.  Bland,  and  was  re-elected  ill  the  three 
following  years.  He  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  wasn  member  of  the  committee 
that  drew  up  the  articles  of  confederation.  Jlo 
rendered  good  service  in  the  debates  on  the  New- 
foundland fisheries  and  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  insisting  that  tm  peace  should  l»e 
made  with  Great.  Britain  unless  she  conceded  the 


American  demands  upon  both  these  points.  In 
the  spring  of  1779  he  retired  from  congress,  and. 
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except  for  a brief  service  in  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture, took  no  further  part  in  public  affair*.  A 
short  sketch  of  his  life  is  to  Ik*  found  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  Sanderson's  “ Biography  of  the 
Signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ” 
(Philadelphia,  1827). — William,  diplomatist,  b.  in 
Stratford,  Va.,  in  1737;  d.  at  Green  Spring,  Va., 
27  June,  1795,  was  fifth  son  of  Thomas  Lee.  He 
engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  London,  and 
was  for  a time  agent  for  Virginia.  In  1773  he 
was  elected  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  and  in  1775 
alderman  of  London.  After  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  he  accompanied  his  brother  Arthur  to 
France,  where  early  in  1777  he  was  appointed 
commercial  agent  for  the  United  States  at  Nantes. 
He  was  afterward  appointed  commissioner  to  the 
Hague,  and  to  Berlin  and  Vienna,  but,  owing  to 
the  unwillingness  of  the  neutral  powers  to  offend 
Great  Britain  by  receiving  an  American  commis- 
sioner, he  was  obliged  to  remain  a great  part  of 
the  time  in  Paris.  In  1778  an  Amsterdam  mer- 
chant, Jan  de  Neufville.  procured  a loan  for  the 
United  States  from  Holland,  and  was  allowed  by 
Van  Be  re  k el,  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  to  meet 
Lee  at  Aix-la-Uhapelle.  to  confer  with  him  about 
the  matter.  During  the  conference  Lee  and  Neuf- 
villo  drew  up  a commercial  treaty  to  be  adopted 
by  congress  and  the  states- general.  This  docu- 
ment, with  Neufville’s  signature,  rc-enforeed  by 
that  of  Van  Berckel,  was  sent  to  Philadelphia,  and 
in  Octolier,  1780,  was  found  among  the  papers  of 
Henry  Laurens,  who  was  taken  prisoner  bv  a Brit- 
ish cruiser  while  on  his  way  to  the  Hague  to  nego- 
tiate a loan.  This  document  furnished  the  Brit- 
ish ministry  with  a pretext  for  declaring  war 
upon  Holland.  During  1779  William  Lee  was  con- 
cerned in  his  brother  Arthur’s  quarrel  with  Frank- 
lin at  Paris,  which  ended  in  the  recall  of  the  two 
brothers  by  congress. — Arthur,  diplomatist,  b.  in 
Stratford.  Westmoreland  co.,  Va..  20  Dec.,  1740; 
d.  in  Urbana,  Middlesex  co.,  Va.,  12  Dec.,  1792, 
was  sixth  and  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Ia»e.  lie 
was  educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  and  obtained  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  He  gave  es|K>cial  attention  to  botany 
and  to  materiu  medica:  and  his  Latin  treatise  on 
the  botanical  character  and  medicinal  uses  of 
Peruvian  bark  obtained  a prize  and  was  published 
by  the  university.  After  taking  his  degree,  he 
travelled  in  Holland  and  Germany,  then  returned 
to  Virginia  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
Williamsburg.  But  presently,  in  the  excitement 
that  ensued  upon  the  passage  of  the  stamp-act,  lie 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  London  and  study 
law,  with  a view  to  a political  career,  anti  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  uo  good  service  in  England 
as  an  advocate  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
Americans.  In  1700  he  was  accordingly  settled  in 
Ixmdon  as  a student  in  the  Temple.  He  con- 
tinued the  study  of  law  until  1770.  and  before  he 
left  England  in  1770  he  acquired  a lucrative  prac- 
tice. He  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  con- 
cerning the  Townshend  acts  and  other  measures 
relating  to  America,  and  won  fame  as  the  author  of 
the  “ Monitor’s  letters,”  “ An  Appeal  to  the  Eng- 
lish Nation,"  and  “Junius  Amencanus.”  He  was 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  a society  of  gentle- 
men called  “ Supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Bights,”  in 
which  the  measures  of  the  ministry  were  discussed. 
One  of  the  published  resolutions  of  this  society  re- 
quired “ from  any  candidate  whom  the  members 
of  the  society  would  support  for  election  to  parlia- 
ment a pledge  to  seek  the  restoration  to  America 
of  the  essential  right  of  taxation  by  their  own 
representatives,  and  u repeal  of  all  acts  passed  in 


• violation  of  this  right  since  the  year  1763.”  John 
Wilke**  was  a member  of  this  society,  and  Mr.  Lee, 
us  author  of  the  resolution  just  mentioned.  sus- 
tained  an  interesting  discussion  with  the  mysu- 
rious  writer  of  the  “Letters  of  Junius.”  During 
these  years  Mr.  Lee  numbered  among  his  friend.* 
such  men  as  Burke,  Priestley.  Dunning.  Barre.  and 
Sir  William  Jones,  and  was  chosen  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  society.  In  1770  he  was  appointed  by  the 
assembly  of  Massachusetts  to  serve  as  agent  for 
that  colony  in  London,  in  association  with  Frank- 
lin. In  August.  1775.  he  was  associated  with 
Richard  Penn  in  the  fruitless  attempt  to  lay  before 
the  king  the  last  petition  from  the  Continental  con- 
gress.  In  November  of  that  year  the  congress  ap- 
pointed Franklin.  Jay.  and  Dickinson  a committee 
for  the  purpose  of  secretly  corresponding  with  the 
friends  of  tne  colonies  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  this  committee  np|»ointed  Mr.  I*ee  their  secret 
agent  in  Ix>ndon.  In  this  capacity  he  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  French  government,  at  first 
through  the  mediation  of  Caron  de  Beaumarchais, 
afterward  directly  with  Count  Vergennes.  He 
spent  the  spring  and  summer  of  1776  in  Paris  and 
in  the  autumn  was  apjxhnted  by  congress  joint 
commissioner  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Silas  Drane 
fur  the  purpose  of  securing  a treaty  of  alliance 
with  France.  In  the  following  summer  he  was 
intrusted  with  special  missions  to  the  courts  of 
Spain  and  Prussia.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
French  treaty,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a minis- 
ter plenii>otentinry  in  place  of  the  joint  commis- 
sion. and  Franklin  was  accordingly  appointed  in 
Oct ol»cr,  1778.  while  Lee  continued  for  another 
year  to  serve  as  sole  commissioner  to  Spain  and 
acting  commissioner  to  Prussia.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Paris  lie  became  involved  in  bitter  quar- 
rels with  his  fellow-commissioners,  and  was  con- 
nceted  with  the  unjust  charges  against  Silas 
Deane  which  led  to  the  virtual  exile  of  that  unfor- 
tunate gentleman.  It  may  be  said  in  Lee’s  behalf 
that  appearances  were  against  Deane  at  the  time, 
and  lus  conduct  was  never  sat  isfactorily  expiated 
‘until  the  discovery  of  Beaumarchais’s  papers  by 
M.  de  Lomenie  in  a Paris  garret  in  1857.  It  ran 
hardlv  Ik*  questioned,  however,  that  Ix*e  give 
abundant  evidence  of  a morbidly  suspicious  and 
quarrelsome  disposition.  By  the  autumn  of  1779 
hi**  attacks  upon  Franklin  had  become  so  virulent, 
and  his  conduct  in  general  so  troublesome,  that  lie 
was  recalled  by  congress.  In  1781  Jie  was  elected 
meinlH*r  of  the  Virginia  assembly,  and  from  ITkJ 
i ill  1 785  was  a member  of  the  Continental  congress. 
In  1784  he  was  appointed  on  a commission  for 
making  treaties  with  the  northwestern  tribe*  of 
Indians,  and  travelh*d  on  this  business  through  the 
western  districts  of  New  York  mid  Pennsylvania. 
Fr<>m  17*4  till  1789  he  was  a member  of  the 
“Board  of  Treasury”  by  which  the  desperate 
financial  affairs  of  the  confederation  were  roan- 
'aged.  The  last  three  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
on  his  estate  at  Urbana.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  constitution.  His  biogra- 
phy has  lieen  written  bv  his  grand-nephew,  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee,  “ Life  of  Arthur  Lee.  with  his  P,v 
litieal  and  Literary  Correspondence**  (3  vols..  Ike- 
ton.  1829).  A large  numlier  of  his  finperson  noliti- 
cal  and  diplomatic  subjects  wen*  deposited  in  the 
library  of  Harvard  university,  and  a descriptive 
catalogue  of  them  has  been  published 
••  University  Bulletin,"  edited  by  Justin 
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dier,  b.  at  Leesyl  vania,  Westmoreland  co..  Va.,  29 
Jan.,  1758 ; d.  on  Cumberland  island,  Ga., 25  March. 
1818.  was  grandson  of  Henry,  the  vounger  brother 
of  Thornas  I<ee.  of  Stratford.  Bis  father,  also 
named  Henry,  was  for  man?  years  a member  of 
the  house  of  burgesses.  1 1 is  mother  was  Miss 
Lucy  Grymea,  for  whom  Washington  in  early  youth 
entertained  an  unrequited  passion  : she  is  once  or 
twice  alluded  to  in 
Washington's  cor- 
respondence as  the 
“ Lowland  beauty.*’ 
Ilenry  Lee  was 
graduated  at  Prince- 
ton in  1774.  and 
twoyears  afterward, 
at  the  nomination 
of  Patrick  Henry, 
he  was  api>ointcd 
captain  of  one  of 
the  six  companies 
of  Virginia  caval- 
ry that  formed  the 
legion  commanded 
bv  Col.  Theodoric 
Bland.  In  Septem- 
ber,  1777,  (’apt.  Lee, 
with  his  company, 
joined  Warning- 
ton’s  array  in  Pennsylvania.  In  January,  1778.  he 
was  promoted  for  gallant  conduct  to  t"hc  rank  of 
major,  and  placed  in  command  of  an  independent 
partisan  corps,  consisting  of  two  troops  of  horse, 
to  which  a third  troop,  together  with  a small  body 
of  infantry,  was  afterward  added.  This  peculiar 
corps  came  to  la*  known  as  *■  Lee’s  legion.”  and 
its  young  commander  received  the  affectionate 
nickname  of  **  Light-horse  Harry.”  With  great 
skill  and  daring,  on  19  July,  1779,  he  surprised  the 
British  garrison  at  Paul  us  Hook,  and  carried  off 
1H0  prisoners,  losing  hut  five  of  his  own  men. 
For  this  affair  he  was  presented  by  congress  with 
a gold  medal.  In  the  autumn  of  1780,  after  the 
disastrous  battlcof  Camden,  having  lieen  promoted 
lieutenant-colonel,  he  was  sent  to  South  Carolina 
with  his  legion,  to  join  the  army  just  reorganized 
under  command  of  Gen.  Greene.  In  the  famous 
retreat  through  North  Carolina  in  February,  1781, 
Lee's  legion  covered  the  rear  of  the  American 
army  ami  was  engaged  in  some  lively  skirmishing 
with  Tarleton’s  dragoons.  When  Greene  crossed 
the  Dan  into  Virginia,  he  left  Lee  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  to  act  in  concert  wdth  Pickens  in 
watching  and  harassing  the  enemy  and  keeping  up 
the  spirits  of  the  Whigs  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
In  the  discharge  of  these  duties  Lee  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  attempts  to  surprise  Tarleton.  but  de- 
feated a body  of  400  Loyalists  under  Col.  Pyle, 
His  legion  was  actively  engaged  in  the  desperate 
bat t h*  at  Guilford,  where  it  proved  itself  more  than 
a match  for  Tarleton’s  dragoons.  When  Greene  re- 
turned into  South  Carolina  to  drive  Lord  Kawdon 
from  Camden,  he  detached  Lee  and  Marion  to 
operate  against  Fort  Watson,  which  commanded 
Hawdon’s  communications  with  the  sea-coast.  By 
a very  skilful  operation  Fort.  Watson  was  forced 
to  surrender,  ami  consequent!?  ltawdon,  although 
victorious  in  the  battle  of  Hobkirk’s  Hill,  was 
compelled,  by  the  cutting  of  his  line  of  communi- 
cations, to  abandon  the  all-important  strategic 
point  of  Camden.  Col.  Lee  next  captured  Fort 
Motto  and  Fort  Granby,  and  on  5 June,  after  n 
siege  of  sixteen  days,  Augusta  surrendered  to  him. 
He  then  rejoined  Greene,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Ninety -Six.  In  the  brilliant  battle  of  Eu- 


taw  Springs,  8 Sent.,  he  played  a very  important 
part,  and  captured  great  numbers  of  tne  enemy  in 
the  pursuit  that  followed.  Throughout  this  event- 
ful year  CoL  Lee  showed  himself  remarkably  fer- 
tile in  conceiving  plans,  and  swift  in  executing 
them.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  he  returned 
to  Virginia,  married  his  second  cousin.  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Philip  Ludwell  Lee,  and  thus  came 
into  possession  of  St  rat  f on!  House,  where  he  spent 
the  latter  j>art  of  his  life.  In  1780  he  was  chosen 
delegate  to  the  Continental  congress,  and  in  1788 
was  a member  of  the  convention  called  bv  Vir- 
ginia to  decide  upon  the  ratification  of  the  Federal 
constitution.  In  the  remarkable  debates  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  convention  he  earnestly  and  ably 
seconded  the  efforts  of  Madison  and  Marshall  in 
defence  of  the  constitution,  and  won  distinction 
for  his  eloquence.  In  1789-’91  he  was  member  of 
the  Virginia  legislature,  and  in  1792- ’5  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  state.  When  the  whiskey  insurrec- 
tion. in  the  summer  of  1794,  broke  out  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  President  Washington  appointed 
I/ce  as  general  to  command  the  army  of  15,000 
men  sent  against  the  insurgents.  The  presence  of 
so  large  a force  made  it  possible  to  quell  the  insur- 
rection without  bloodshed.  In  1791)  Gen.  Lee  was 
elected  to  congress,  and  on  the  death  of  Gen. 
Washington  he  was  appointed  to  deliver  an  oration 
commemorating  the  services  of  that  great  man. 
Upon  this  occasion  Lee  uttered  the  famous  phrase, 
*•  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen.”  In  1801  Gen.  Lee  retired  into 
private  life.  In  August,  1812,  fie  hap{>ened  to  lie 
m Baltimore  at  the  time  of  the  riot  occasioned  by 
the  conduct  of  the  “Federal  Republican,”  a Feder- 
alist newspaper,  in  opposing  the  war;  and  in  the 
effort,  to  defend  the  property  of  his  friend,  the 
editor,  from  the  violence  of  the  mob.  Gen.  I x*e  re- 
ceived injuries  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
He  visited  the  West  Indies  in  the  hope  of  restoring 
his  health,  but  died  on  his  journey  homeward, 
while  stopping  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Shaw,  daughter 
of  his  old  friend,  Gen.  Greene.  By  his  first  wife, 
Matilda  I**e,  he  had  a son  and  a daughter  ; by  his 
second  wife,  Anne  Carter,  he  had  three  sons  and 
two  daughters.  His  “Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the 
Southern  Department  of  the  United  States”  (Phila- 
delphia, 1812;  se<*ond  cd.,  with  additions  by  his 
son,  Henry  !a*e,  Washington.  1827;  third  ed.,  re- 
vised, with  a biography  of  the  author,  by  his  son, 
R.  E.  I/i4*.  New  York,  1809),  written  in  1809,  is 
an  excellent  book.  There  is  no  full  and  satis- 
factory biography  of  Gen.  Lee.  An  engraving  of 
his  portrait  by  Stuart,  with  a brief  biographical 
notice,  mav  Ik*  found  in  the*  third  volume  of  “The 
National  Portrait  Gallery,”  hv  James  B.  I/ong* 
acre  and  James  Herring  (Philadelphia.  1880). — His 
brother,  Charles,  attorney-general,  b.  in  1758;  d. 
in  Fauquier  county.  Va., 24  June,  1815, studied  law 
in  Philadelphia  under  Jared  Ingersoll.  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  was  sent  as  a delegate  to  the 
Continental  congress,  and  afterward  served  as  a 
member  of  the  \ irginia  assembly.  He  was  naval 
officer  of  the  district  of  the  Potomac  till  1795.  when 
he  wav  appointed  on  10  Dee.  U.  S.  attorney-gen- 
eral. This  office  he  filled  until  1801.  He  was  sub- 
sequently offered  the  chief-justiceship  of  the  su- 
preme court  by  President  Jefferson,  but  declined. 
— His  son,  Henry,  author,  b.  in  Westmoreland 
county,  Va..  in  1787;  d.  in  Paris,  France,  80  Jan., 
1887.  was  graduated  at  William  and  Mary  college 
in  1808.  Hcservcd  in  the  war  of  1812,  having  been 
appointed  by  President  Madison  n major  in  the 
12th  regiment,  designed  chiefly  for  interior  de- 
fence, but  soon  went  to  the  Canadian  frontier  as 
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aide  to  Gen.  James  Wilkinson  and  afterward  to  Gen. 
George  Izard.  On  his  return  from  Canada  he  met 
in  New  York  Lord  Jeffrey,  the  “ Edinburgh  ” n** 
viewer,  and  both  men  were  much  sought  after  in 
society  on  account  of  their  brilliant  conversational 
powers.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Major  Ixx*  retired 
to  his  estate  in  Virginia.  He  was  first  impelled  to 
authorship  by  the  publication  of  Judge  William 
Johnson’s  *'  Life  of  Gen.  Greene,”  in  which  he  con- 
sidered that  both  his  father's  good  name  and  that 
of  the  latter's  “ Legion  ” were  unjustly  assailed. 
He  resolved  to  defend  both,  and  did  so  in  an  octavo 
volume  entitled  “The  CanqMiign  of  1781  in  the 
Carolinas”  (Philadelphia,  1824).  Major  Leo,  hav- 
ing U*en  by  education  and  conviction  attached  to 
the  federal  school  in  politics,  was  proscril**!  ba- 
ttle dominant  party.  On  the  nomination  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  who  had,  in  IN  12,  opposed  this  proscrip- 
tion, he  became  one  of  the  most  influential  advo- 
cates of  the  latter's  election,  publishing  a series  of 
essays  in  his  support.  As  a reward  he  was  ap- 
pointed consul  at  Algiers,  where  he  went  in  1829; 
out,  the  ap|M)intment  not  being  con  finned  by  the 
senate,  he  remained  there  less  than  a year.  Jour- 
neying through  Italy  on  his  way  home,  he  met 
Madame  Mere,  the  mother  of  Na|x>leon.  His  ad- 
miration of  the  hitter’s  Italian  campaigns  induced 
him  to  vindicate  Napoleon  from  slander.  He  was 
somewhat  delayed  in  the  execution  of  this  task  by 
the  necessity  of  entering  the  field  again  in  defence 
of  his  father's  memory  from  assaults  in  the  pub- 
lished  writings  of  Jefferson.  After  the  completion 
of  his  “ Observations  on  the  Writings  of  Thomas 
Jefferson”  (New  York,  1882;  Philadelphia,  1839), 
he  devoted  himself  to  his  " Life  of  Napoleon,”  of 
which  only  one  volume  was  published  lx* fore  his 
death  (New  York,  1885).  Subsequently  this  instal- 
ment, together  with  the  additional  matter  he  had 
prepared,  was  issued  in  a single  volume  with  the 
title,  “The  Lift?  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  down 
to  the  Peace  of  Tolentino,  and  the  Close  of  his 
First.  Campaign  in  Italy”  (l*ondon  atnl  Paris). 
— Richard  Henry's  grandson,  Samuel  Phillips, 
naval  officer,  b.  in  Fairfax  county,  Va.,  13  Feb., 
1812.  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  in  1825,  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant  in  1837,  commander  in  1855, 
captain  in  1862,  eommmlore  in  1866,  and  rear- 
admiral  in  1870.  In  1861  he  commanded  the  war- 
sloop  “ Oneida  ” in  the  attack  on  Fort  Jackson  and 
Fort  St  Philip,  and  in  various  butt  list  on  the 
Mississippi  river  from  New  Orleans  to  Vicksburg. 
In  1862  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron.  He  was  as- 
signed to  the  Mississippi  squadron  in  1864.  and  in 
iXs-emlwr  of  this  year,  when  Gen.  John  B.  Hood 
was  advancing  upon  Nashville,  and  the  safety  of 
the  National  troops  under  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas 
largely  depended  on  the  prompt  arrival  of  re-en- 
forcemenU  and  supplies,  Lee  kept,  open  Cumber- 
land  river,  which  was  the  only  channel  of  com- 
munication. I luring  this  campaign  he  received 
a vote  of  thanks  from  congress.  He  was  president 
of  the  board  to  examine  volunteer  officers  for  ad- 
mission into  the  regular  navy  in  1866-'7,  ami  at 
the  latter  date  commanded  the  North  Atlantic 
fleet.  In  1873  he  was  retired.  He  published 
“ The  Cruise  of  the  * Dolphin  ’ " in  the “ Reports  of 
the  U.  8.  Naval  Department”  (Washington,  1854). 
— Another  grandson  of  Richard  Henrv.  Richard 
Henry,  author,  b.  in  Leoburg.  Va..  about  1802; 
d.  5 .Ian.,  1865,  was  son  of  Ludwell  Lee.  He  stud- 
ied law,  but  after  practicing  a few  vears  abandoned 
it  and  accepted  the  presidency  of  Washington  col- 
lege, Pa.  In  1856  he  took  orders  and  became  rec- 
tor of  a church  in  that  place,  where  he  remained 


' until  the  time  of  his  death.  lie  published  " Me- 
! moirs  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Henry  I^e”  (2  vols., 
Philadelphia.  1825);  and  “ Life  of  Arthur  Lee”  (2 
vols.,  Boston,  1820). 

LEE,  Robert  Edward,  soldier,  b.  in  Stratford. 

| Westmoreland  co.,  Va.,  19  Jan.,  1807 : d.  in  Les- 
j ington,  Va.,  12  Oct.,  1870.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Revolutionary  general  Henry  Lee  (q.  r.).  known 
I as  “ Light-Hone  Harry,”  was  graduated  from  the 
U.  S.  military  academy  at  West  Point  in  1829, 
ranking  second  in  a class  of  forty-six,  ami  wa< 
commissioned  as  a 2d  lieutenant  in  the  engineers. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  war  he  was  as- 
signed to  duty  as  chief  engineer  of  the  army  under 
Gen.  W<x>l,  his  rank  being  that  of  captain.  His 
abilities  as  an  engineer,  and  his  conduct  os  a sol- 
dier, won  the  special  admiration  of  Gen.  Scott, 
who  attributes!  tnc  fall  of  Vera  Crux  to  his  skill, 
and  re|x*atedly  singled  him  out  for  commendation. 
Lee  was  thrice  brevetted  during  the  war.  his  last 
brevet  to  the  rank  of  colonel  Ixung  for  services  at 
the  stunning  of  Chapultepec.  In  1852  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  military  academy  at 
West  Point,  where  he  remained  for  alxmt  three 
years.  He  wrought  great  improvements  in  the 
academy,  notably  enlarging  its  course  of  study  and 
bringing  it  to  a rank  <spial  to  that  of  the  best 
European  military  schools.  In  1855  he  was  ap- 
pointod  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  2d  regiment  of 
cavalry,  and  assigned  to  duty  on  the  Texan  fron- 
tier. where  he  remained  until  near  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval 
when,  in  1856,  he  was  ordered  to  Washington  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  fores?  that  was  sent 
against  John  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

On  20  April,  1861,  three  days  after  the  Virginia 
convention  adopted  an  ordinance  of  secession,  he 
resigned  his  commission,  in  obedience  to  his  con- 
scientious conviction  that  lie  was  bound  by  the  act 
of  his  state.  His  only  authenticated  expression  of 
opinion  and  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  secession 
is  found  in  the  following  [amsage  from  a letter 
written  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  to  his  sister, 
the  wife  of  an  officer  in  the  National  army  : " We 
are*  now  in  a state  of  war  which  will  yield  to  noth- 
ing. The  whole  south  is  in  a state  of  revolution, 
into  which  Virginia,  after  a long  struggle,  has  been 
drawn;  and  though  1 recognize  no  necessity  for 
this  state  of  things,  and  would  have  forborne  and 
pleaded  to  the  end  for  redness  of  grievances,  real  or 
supposed,  yet  in  mv  own  |x>rson  1 had  to  meet  the 
question  whether  1 should  take  part  against  mv 
native  state.  With  all  my  devotion  to  the  Union, 
und  the  feeling  of  loyalty  and  duty  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  1 have  not  been  able  to  make  up  ray 
mind  to  raise  my  hand  against  my  relatives,  my 
children,  my  home.  I have  therefore  resigned  ray 
commission  tn  the  army.  and.  save  in  defence  of  my 
native  state — with  the  sincere  hope  that  mv  poor 
services  may  never  be  needed — 1 hope  I may  never 
be  called  upon  to  draw  mv  sword.” 

Retiring  to  Richmond,  he  was  made  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  Virginia  state  forces,  and  in 
May,  1861,  when  the  Confederate  government  was 
removed  from  Montgomery  to  Richmond,  he  was 
appointed  a full  general  under  that  government. 
During  the  early  months  of  the  war  he  served  in- 
conspicuously in  the  western  part  of  Virginia.  In 
the  autumn  lx**  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina,  where*  he  planned,  and  in  fwtrt  construct- 
ed, the  defensive  lines  that  successfully  resisted  all 
efforts  directed  against  them  until  the  very  end  of 
the  war.  He  was  ordered  to  Richmond,  and  on  13 
March,  1862,  assigned  to  duty  **  under  the  direction 
of  the  president,  * and  “charged  with  the  conduct 
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of  military  operations  in  the  armies  of  the  Confed- 
eracy.” 'rtie  campaign  of  the  preceding  year  in  Vir- 
ginia had  embraced  but  one  battle  of  inqiortance, 
that  of  Bull  Hun  or  Manassas,  and  the  Confederate 
success  there  had  not  been  followed  by  anything 
more  active  than  an  advance  to  Centreville  and 
Fairfax  Court-House,  with  advanced  posts  on  Ma- 
son’s and  Munson's  hills.  Meantime  McClellan 
had  l>een  engaged  in  reorganizing  the  National 
army,  and  converting  the  mw  levies  into  disci- 
plined troops.  When  he  was  finally  ready  to  ad- 
vance, the  Confederates  retired  to  the  south  side  of 
the  Rappahannock,  and  when  McClellan  trans- 
ferred his  base  to  Fort  Monroe  and  advanced  upon 
Richmond  by  way  of  the  peninsula.  Gen.  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  removed  his  array  to  Williamsburg, 
leaving  Jackson's  division  in  the  valley  and  Ewell’s 
on  the  line  of  the  Kap|>uhannock.  Johnston  fell 
back  in  May  to  make  his  stand  in  defence  of  Rich- 
mond immediately  in  front  of  the  town.  Mc- 
Clellan advanced  to  a line  near  the  city  with  his 
army  of  more  than  100,000  men,  and,  under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  Johnston’s  force  out- 
numbered his  own,  waited  for  McDowell,  who  was 
advancing  with  40,000  men  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Fredericksburg  to  join  him.  To  prevent  the 
coming  of  this  re-enforcement,  Lee  ordered  Ewell 
to  join  Jackson,  and  directed  the  latter  to  attack 
Banks  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  drive  him 
across  the  Potomac,  and  thus  seem  to  threaten 
Washington  city.  Jackson  executed  the  task  as- 
signed him  with  such  celerity  and  success  as  to 
cause  serious  apprehension  in  Washington.  Mc- 
Dowell was  recalled,  and  the  re-enforcement  of 
McClellan  was  prevented.  The  latter  now  estab- 
lished himself  on  the  Chicknhominy,  with  a part 
of  his  army  thrown  across  that  stream.  A flood 
came  at  the  end  of  May.  and,  believing  that  the 
swollen  river  effectually  isolated  this  force,  Gen. 
Johnston  attacked  it  on  81  May,  hoping  to  crush 
it  liefore  assistance  could  reach  it  from  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  river.  Thus  resulted  the  battle  of 
Seven  Pines,  or  Fair  flaks,  in  which  Johnston  was 
seriously  wounded  and  rendered  unfit  for  further 
service  for  a time.  McClellan  fortified  his  lines, 
his  left  wing  lying  near  White  Oak  Swamp,  on  the 
south  of  the  Chicknhominy,  his  right  extending  up 
the  river  to  Mechanicsville.  and  his  depot  being  at 
the  White  House  on  the  York  river  railroad  and 
the  Pamunkey  river. 

Now.  for  the  first  time,  Gen.  Lee  had  direct 
command  of  a great  army  confronting  an  enemy 
strongly  posted,  and  his  rapacity  as  a strategist 
and  commander  was  first  demonstrated  in  that 
bloody  and  brilliant,  blit  only  in  part  successful, 
series  of  manoeuvres  and  contests  known  as  “ the 
seven  days’  battle."  He  determined  to  adopt  that 
offensive  defence  which  was  always  his  favorite 
method.  Instead  of  awaiting  McClellan's  attack, 
he  resolved  to  defend  Richmond  by  dislodging 
the  foe  that  threatened  it.  His  plan  was  secretly 
to  bring  Jackson's  force  to  his  aid,  and,  while 
holding  McClellan  in  check  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  with  a part  of  his  force  securely  in- 
trenched, to  transfer  the  rest  of  it  to  the  north 
side,  turn  the  enemy’s  flank,  and  move  down  the 
river  in  his  rear,  threatening  his  communications 
and  compelling  him  to  quit  his  intrenchments  for 
a battle  in  the  open,  or  to  abandon  his  position 
altogether  and  retreat.  The  first  necessity  was  to 
fortify  the  lines  south  of  the  river.and  when  that  was 
done/Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  with  a cavalry  column, 
was  sent  to  march  around  McClellan’s  j>osition. 
ascertain  the  condit  ion  of  the  roads  in  his  rear,  and 
gather  such  other  information  as  was  needed. 


Jackson,  with  his  entire  force,  was  brought  to  Ash- 
land, on  the  Fredericksburg  railroad,  from  which 
point  he  was  to  move  on  25  June  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Atlee’s  Station,  and  turn  the  enemy’s  |x>- 
sitions  at  Mechanicsville  and  Beaver  Dam  on  the 
next  day.  A.  P.  Hill's  division  was  to  cross  the 
river  at  Meadow  Bridge  us  soon  as  Jackson’s  move- 
ment should  uncover  it,  and  Longstreet  and  D.  H. 
Hill  were  to  cross  in  their  turn  when  the  passage 
should  lx*  dear.  There  was  a delay  of  one  day  in 
Jackson's  movement,  however,  so  that  he  did  not 
turn  the  position  at  lteaver  Dam  until  the  27th. 
A.  P.  Hill,  after  waiting  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
2Hth  for  the  movement  of  Jackson  to  accomplish 
the  intended  purpose,  pushed  across  the  river  at 
Meadow  Bridge  and  drove  out  the  force  that  occu- 
pied Mechanicsville.  Ixmgstreet  and  D.  H.  llill 
also  crossed,  and  the  next  morning  the  works  at 
Beaver  Dam  were  turned  and  the  Confederates 
pushed  forward  in  their  inarch  down  the  river, 
Jackson  in  advance  with  D.  H.  Hill  for  support, 
while  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  were  held  in  re- 
serve. and  upon  the  right,  to  attack  McClellan  in 
flunk  and  rear,  should  he  seriously  oppose  Jackson's 
advance  toward  the  York  river  railroad.  There 
was  some  miscarriage  of  plans,  due  to  a mistake 
in  Jackson's  movement,  anu,  in  consequence,  Long- 
street and  Hill  encountered  the  right  wing  of 
McClellan’s  force  in  a strong  [Kisition  near  Gaines’s 
Mills  l>efore  the  advance  under  Jackson  was  en- 
gaged at  all.  The  resistance  of  the  National 
troops  was  stubborn,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
Jackson  came  up  and  joined  in  the  conflict  that 
the  position  was  forced.  The  National  troops 
suffered  severely,  and  were  finally  driven  across 
the  river.  Lee  now  commanded  McClellan’s 
communications,  and  no  course  was  open  to  the 
National  general  but  to  save  his  army  by  a retreat 
to  the  James  river,  during  which  severe  battles 
were  fought  at  Savage's  Station  and  Frazier's  Farm. 
The  series  of  manoeuvres  and  kittles  ended  in  a 
fierce  conflict  at  Malvern  Hill,  where  the  Confed- 
erates suffered  terribly  in  a series  of  |»artiul  and 
ill-directed  assaults  upon  a strong  position  taken 
by  the  retreating  foe.  The  bloody  repulses  thus 
inflicted  consoled  the  retreating  army  somewhat 
for  their  disaster,  but  could  not  repair  the  loss  of 
position  alreadv  suffered  or  do  more  than  delay 
the  retreat.  The  operations  outlined  aliove  had 
brought  McClellan’s  movement  against  Richmond 
to  naught,  and  their  moral  effect  was  very  great ; 
but  Lee  was  convinced  that  he  had  had  and  lost 
an  opportunity  to  compel  the  actual  surrender  of 
his  enemy,  though  stronger  than  himself  in  mini- 
liers,  and  regarded  McClellan’s  escape  upon  any 
terms  as  a partial  failure  of  his  plans,  due  to  acci- 
dental miscarriages.  (For  u further  account  of 
this  campaign,  see  McClellan,  George  Brinton.) 
Having  driven  McClellan  from  his  |>osition  in 
front  of  Richmond,  and  having  thus  raised  what 
was  in  effect  the  siege  of  that  city,  Gen.  Lee's  de- 
sire was  to  transfer  the  scene  of  operations  to  a 
distance  from  the  Confederate  capital,  ami  thus 
relieve  the  depression  of  the  southern  people  which 
had  followed  the  general  falling  back  of  their 
armies  and  the  disasters  sustained  in  the  west. 
McClellan  lay  at  Harrison’s  Landing,  below  Rich- 
mond, with  ail  army  that,  was  still  strong,  and 
while  the  Confederate  capital  was  no  longer  in  im- 
mediate danger,  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  de- 
fending it  would  invite  attack  and  capture  unless 
McClellan's  withdrawal  at  the  same  tune  could  lie 
forced.  For  effecting  that,  Lee  calculated  upon 
the  apparently  excessive  concern  felt  at  the  north 
for  the  safety  of  Washington.  If  he  could  so  dis- 
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Meantime  Sedgwick  had  carried  the  position  at 
Fredericksburg,  and  was  advancing  on  Lee's  right 
flunk.  He  hud  reached  a point  within  six  miles  of 
Chance llorsvi He  before  forces  detached  for  the 
purpose  could  check  his  advance.  On  the  next 
day  Eatif  came  up,  and  Lee  succeeded  in  driving 
Sedgwick  across  the  river.  A storm  interfered 
with  plans  for  pressing  Hooker's  retreat,  and  by 
the  6th  he  had  withdrawn  completely  from  the 
southern  side  of  the  river,  and  was  resuming  his 
position  opposite  Fredericksburg.  Lee  also  re- 
turned to  his  works,  facing  the  enemy,  with  the 
river  between.  It  was  now  incuml>ent  upon  (Jen. 
Lee  to  determine,  so  far  as  the  matter  was  within 
his  control,  where  and  how  the  campaign  of  the 
approaching  summer  should  la*  earned  on.  His 
policy  was  in  a general  sense  defensive,  but  it  was 
open  to  him  to  choose  between  a rigid  adherence 
to  that  policy  and  the  adoption  of  offensive  meas- 
ures witn  a defensive  intent.  He  wishes)  to  avoid 
the  depressing  moral  effect  of  a second  near  ai>- 
proach  of  the  enemy  to  Richmond,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  inferiority  of  his  force  to  that  which  he 
was  likely  to  encounter,  he  resolved  to  risk  another 
attempt  to  transfer  operations  to  northern  soil. 

His  army  now  consisted  of  three  corps,  under 
Longstreet,  Ewell,  ami  A.  P.  Hill.  Early  in  June 
Ewell  was  sent  into  the  valley  of  Virginia  with 
orders  to  drive  out  Gen.  Miiroy’s  small  force  and 
advance  toward  the  Potomac.  As  soon  as  he  had 
cleared  the  lower  valley,  Longstreet  took  up  his 
inarch,  moving  northward  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
ami.  in  exact  fulfilment  of  (Jen.  Lee's  expectation. 
Hooker  withdrew  from  in  front  of  Fredericksburg 
and  retired  to  cover  and  defend  Washington,  es- 
tablishing his  army  south  of  the  Potomac,  near 
Leesburg,  to  await  the  further  development  of  his 
adversary's  plans.  A.  P.  Hill  now  followed  Ewell's 
line  of  march,  ami  Longstreet  also  passed  into  the 
valley.  Ewell  had  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  I**e 
followed  with  the  other  two  corps,  arriving  at 
Chambersburg  on  27  June,  Ewell  being  then  at 
Carlisle.  Stuart,  in  command  of  the  cavalry,  had 
been  left  to  observe  the  enemy,  with  ortfers  to 
cross  the  river  and  place  himself  on  Ewell's 
right  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  National  army 
should  have  left  Virginia,  Some  discretion  was 
given  to  him,  however,  and  in  the  exercise  of  it  he 
made  a successful  march  around  the  Nutional 
army,  but  meantime  left  Lee  without  cavalry  in  an 
enemy’s  country,  ami  without  that  information  of 
the  enemy’s  movements  which  was  indis|H*nsahle  to 
the  wise  ordering  of  his  own.  Moreover,  Stuart's 
absence  misled  Lee.  Confident  that  his  cavalry 
commander,  who  was  a marvel  of  alertness  and 
promptitude,  would  not  delay  to  join  him  after  the 
passage  of  the  river  by  the  adversary,  Lee  argued 
from  his  absence  that  the  main  body  of  the  enemy 
was  still  south  of  the  river,  and  perhaps  planning  a 
counter-operation  against  Richmond,  while  in 
fact  the  entire  army  under  Meade  was  hastening 
toward  Gettysburg,  where  Leo  encountered  its  ad- 
vance on  1 July,  unexpectedly  and  under  a com- 
plete misapprehension  as  to  its  strength.  Iieth'a 
division,  wnich  constitute  Lee's  advance,  met  the 
enemy  first,  and  was  directed  to  ascertain  his 
strength,  with  orders  to  avoid  a genera!  engage- 
ment if  he  should  find  anything  more  than  cavalry 
present  Hcth  undertook  to  feel  of  the  force  in 
lis  front,  anti,  as  it  consisted  of  infantry  and  artil- 
lery in  large  Isxlies,  he  was  soon  hotly  engaged  in 
spite  of  his  endeavor  to  confine  his  operation  to  a 
reconnoissanee.  When  l^ee  arrived  on  the  field,  it 
was  evident  that  a general  engagement  was  not  to 
l>e  avoided,  and  he  ordered  upsueh  re-enforcements 


as  were  at  hand,  at  the  same  time  sending  direc- 
tions for  the  remainder  of  his  forces  to  hasten  for- 
ward. Two  divisions  of  Hill’s  corps  and  two  of 
Ewell's  were  brought  into  action,  and  during  the 
afternoon,  after  a sharp  contest,  the  enemy  was 
driven  to  a fiosition  south  of  the  town,  where  he 
<»ocupied  a lint*  of  hills  and  awaited  a renewal  of 
the  attack.  In  the  absence  of  his  cavalry,  lx*e  was 
without  any  other  information  as  to  the  strength 
or  the  purposes  of  his  enemy  than  that  which  he 
could  get  from  the  prisoners  taken,  from  whom  he 
learned  that  Meade  s entire  array  was  approaching, 
ft  was  important,  if  possible,  to  seize  the  position 
held  by  the  enemy  before  further  bodies  of  Meade's 
troops  should  nrrive,  as  the  line  of  hills  afforded 
many  advantages  to  the  commander  who  could  oc- 
cupy it,  and  Lee  directed  Ewell  to  gain  possession 
of  it  if  possible,  leaving  him  certain  discretion, 
however,  in  the  exercise  of  which  Ewell  delayed 
the  attempt,  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  remaining 
division,  and  so  the  opportunity  was  lost.  It  was 
Ijee’s  intention  to  attack  with  his  whole  available 
force  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  but  it  was  not 
until  late  in  the  afternoon  that  Longstreet,  whose 
troops  had  been  some  miles  in  the  rear,  was  ready 
to  bear  his  important  port  in  the  assault,  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  greater  part  of  Meade’s  force  had 
arrived  and  taken  position.  The  assault  was  made 
at  four  o’clock,  with  Ewell  on  the  left.  Hill  in  the 
| centre,  and  Longstreet  on  the  right.  The  plan  was 
, for  Longstreet  to  carry  the  position  occupied  by 
: the  enemy's  left,  Ewell  and  Hill  making  demon- 
strations on  the  left  and  centre,  but  converting 
their  operations  into  areal  attack  should  it  appear 
that  troops  from  their  front  were  withdrawn  to  aid 
in  opposing  I^ongstreet.  This  was  done,  and  a part 
of  the  enemy’s  works  was  carried  by  the  Confeder- 
ate left,  but  relinquished  because  of  Rhodes’s  in- 
ability to  render  sumiort  to  Early  as  promptly  as 
had  been  intended.  Meantime  Longstreet  had 
forced  back  the  enemy’s  left  for  some  distance,  and 
gaim-d  a favorable  position  for  further  operations. 
The  day  came  to  an  end  with  no  decisive  result,  but 
Lee  was  encouraged  to  believe  that  by  a carefully 
concerted  assault  on  the  next  dav  he  might  win  a 
victory  that  would  go  far  to  decide  the  i*sue  of  the 
war  in  favor  of  the  Confederates,  or  at  any  rate  to 
compensate  for  the  continued  disasters  suffered  by 
the  Confederate  arms  in  the  west,  and  |>erha|w 
compel  the  withdrawal  of  the  National  forces  from 
that  quarter  for  the  defem-e  of  the  middle  and 
eastern  stat&s.  The  value  of  such  a victory,  if  he 
could  achieve  it.  would  be  incalculable,  and,  as 
Longstreet  has  declared,  the  army  under  Lee's 
command  at  that  time  “ was  in  condition  to  under- 
take anything."  It  was  therefore  decided  to  make 
a supreme  effort  on  the  next  day  to  carry  the 
enemy’s  position  and  put  him  to  rout.  Longstreet, 
strengthened  by  three-  brigades  under  Pickett,  and 
i additionally  re-enforced  from  Hill's  corps,  was  to 
make  the  main  assault  upon  the  enemy’s  right, 
while  Ewell  should  attack  nis  left  and  Hill  menace 
his  centre.  There  was  some  slight  miscarriage  in 
preparation,  however,  which  resulted  in  Ewell’s  In- 
coming engaged  before  Longstreet  advanced  to  the 
assault.  Moreover,  for  reasons  t hat  have  since  been 
the  subject  of  somewhat  acrimonious  controversy, 
and  the  discussion  of  which  would  be  manifestly 
improper  in  this  place,  Longstreet *s  attack  was  not 
made  with  his  entire  force,  as  had  been  intended; 
and  although  by  that  charge,  which  has  become 
historically  famous  as  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
feat  of  arms  performed  by  Confederates  on  any 
j field,  Pickett’s  division  succeeded  in  earning  the 
! hill  in  their  front  and  entering  the  enemy’s  Hues,  it 
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arms.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  include  the  cap- 
ture of  the  garrison  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  Lee  had  in- 
flictod  greater  loss  upon  tne  enemy  than  he  had 
himself  suffered.  So  far  as  the  definite  objects 
with  which  he  had  undertaken  the  campaign  were 
concerned,  it  had  been  successful.  Richmond  hiul 
been  relieved  of  present  danger.  The  moral  situa- 
tion had  lieon  reversed  fora  time.  From  standing 
on  the  defensive,  and  hard  pressed  in  front  of  their 
own  capital,  the  Confederates  had  been  able  to 
march  into  their  enemy's  country,  overthrowing 
an  army  on  their  wav,  and  to  put  the  National 
capital  upon  its  defence.  The  spirits  of  the  south- 
ern army  and  people  were  revived,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  last  hour  of  the  war  the  confidence 
of  both  in  the  skill  of  their  commander  was  implicit 
and  unquestioning.  Ia*e  was  thenceforth  their  re- 
liance and  the  supreme  object  of  their  devotion. 

Gen.  Burnside,  having  succeeded  McClellan  in 
command  of  the  National  armv,  adopted  a new 
lan  of  campaign  that  should  threaten  Richmond 
y an  advance  over  a short  line,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  Washington  always  covered.  He  made 
his  base  upon  the  Potomac  at  Acquia  Creek,  and 
lanned  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  at  Fredericks- 
urg.  The  head  of  his  column  reached  Falmouth, 
opposite  Fredericksburg,  on  17  Nov.  I**c  moved 
promptly  to  meet  this  new  advance,  and  occupied 
a line  of  liills  in  rear  of  the  town,  which  commanded 
the  plain  below'  and  afforded  excellent  conditions 
for  defence.  Here  he  posted  about  half  his  army, 
under  Ijongstreet,  while  D.  II.  Hill  was  at  Port 
Royal,  twenty  miles  below,  and  Jackson  lay  be- 
tween, prepared  to  support  either  wing  that  might 
be  attacked.  Lee’s  total  force  numbered  about 
80, 000  men  of  all  arms;  Burnside’s  about  1550,000. 
of  whom  100,000  were  thrown  across  the  river  on 
the  day  of  the  battle. 

The  crossing  was  made  on  12  Dec.  in  two  col- 
umns, the  one  at  Fredericksburg  ami  the  other 
three  miles  below.  No  serious  opposition  was  made 
to  the  crossing,  it  being  lice’s  plan  to  await  attack  in 
his  strong  position  on  the  crests  of  the  hills  rather 
than  risk  an  action  in  the  plain  below.  Burnside 
spent  the  12th  in  preparation,  and  did  not  advance 
to  the  assault  until  the  next,  morning  about  ten 
o’clock.  Two  points  of  attack  were  chosen,  one 
upon  the  Confederate  right,  the  other  upon  the 
left.  The  attack  upon  the  Confederate  right  was 
for  a time  successful,  breaking  through  the  first 
line  of  defence  at  a weak  |>oint,  but  it  was  quickly 
met  and  repelled  by  Jackson,  who  had  hurried  to 
the  point  of  danger.  The  National  troops  were 
forced  back  and  pressed  almost  to  the  river,  where 
a heavy  artillery  fire  checked  Jackson’s  pursuit, 
and  upon  his  return  to  the  original  line  of  defence 
the  battle  in  that  quarter  ended  in  Confederate  suc- 
cess. but  with  about  espial  losses  to  the  two  urmies. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  field  the  assaults  were  re- 
peated and  determined,  and  resulted  in  much  graver 
loss  to  the  assailants  and  much  less  damage  to  the 
Confederates.  The  nature  of  the  grnunu  forbade 
all  attempts  to  turn  Lee’s  left,  and  the  National 
troops  had  no  choice  but  to  make  a direct  advance 
upon  Mnrve’s  Heights.  Here  Lee  was  strongly 
posted  with  artillery  so  placed  as  to  enfilade  the 
line  of  advance.  A little  in  front  of  his  main  line, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  hill  below,  lay  a sunken  road, 
flanked  by  a stone  wall  running  athwart  the  line 
of  the  National  advance,  and  forming  a thoroughly 
protected  ditch.  Into  this  mad  about  2,000  infant- 
ry ha<I  l>een  thrown,  and  Burnside’s  columns,  as 
they  made  their  successive  advances  up  a narrow 
field,  swept  by  the  artillery  from  above,  came  sud- 
denly upon  this  concealed  and  well-protected  force. 


and  encountered  a withering  fire  of  musketry  at 
short  range,  which  swept  them  back.  The  nature 
of  the  obstacle  w’as  not.  discovered  by  the  National 
commanders,  and  assault  after  assault  was  made, 
always  with  the  same  result,  until  the  approach  of 
night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  The  next  day 
Ijee  waited  for  the  renewal  of  the  assault,  which  he 
had  repelled  wiLh  a comparatively  small  part  of  his 
force,  but,  although  Burnside  remained  on  the  Con- 
federate side  of  the  river,  he  made  no  further  at- 
tempt to  force  his  adversary's  position.  He  had 
lost  nearly  13,000  men,  while  Lee’s  loss  was  but  a 
little  more  than  5,000.  The  National  army  recrossed 
the  river  on  the  15th,  and  military  operations  were 
suspended  for  the  winter.  (For  a further  account 
of  this  buttle,  see  Burnside,  Ambrose  Everett.) 

Gen.  Joseph  Hooker,  who  succeeded  Burnside  in 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  planned  a 
spring  campaign,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  force 
Lee  out  of  his  intrenched  fiosition  at  Fredericks- 
burg and  overcome  him  in  the  field.  His  plan  of 
operations  was  to  throw  a strong  detachment  across 
the  river  below  Fredericksburg,  threatening  an  as- 
sault upon  the  works  there,  while  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army  he  should  cross  the  river  into  the 
region  known  as  the  Wilderness  above  the  Con- 
federate position,  thus  compelling  Lee  to  move  out 
of  his  intrenchments  and  march  to  meet  his  ad- 
i vence  at  Chancellorsville.  Lee's  army  had  been 
weakened  by  detachments  to  57,000  men,  while 
Hooker's  strength  was  alsmt  120,000,  and  the  Na- 
tional commander  hoped  to  compel  the  further  di- 
vision of  his  adversary’s  force  by  occupying  a part 
of  it  at  Fredericksburg.  The  plan  was  admirably 
, conceived,  and  no  operation  of  the  war  so  severely 
| tested  the  skill  of  I^eo  or  so  illustrated  his  chiiroc- 
I ter  as  did  the  brief  campaign  that  followed. 

About  the  end  of  April,  18(53,  the  plan  was  put 
in  operation.  Sedgwick,  with  30,000  men,  crossed 
j below  Fredericksburg,  while  Hooker,  with  the  main 
body,  crossed  at  the  fords  above  and  marched 
through  the  Wilderness  to  gain  a position  upon 
the  Confederate  flank.  leaving  aUmt  9,000  men 
in  the  works  at  Fredericksburg,  Lee  marched  on 
1 May  to  meet  Hooker’s  advance,  which  he  encoun- 
tered near  Chancellorsville.  He  attacked  the  ad- 
vance force  at  once,  and  it  retired  upon  the  main 
i body,  which  occupied  a strong  position  and  seemed 
disposed  to  act  upon  thodefensive.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  inferiority  of  his  force  (48,000  men). 
Lee  decided  upon  the  hazardous  experiment  of 
dividing  it.  Retaining  about  12,000  or  14.000  men 
with  whom  to  make  a demonstration  in  front,  he 
sent  Jackson  with  the  remainder  of  the  army  to 
march  around  Hooker’s  right  flank  and  strike  him 
in  the  rear.  The  manoeuvre  was  extremely  hazard- 
ous. but  was  made  necessary  by  the  situation,  and 
was  fully  justified  bv  its  success.  Jackson  made 
his  march  without  discovery  of  his  purpose,  and, 
1 late  in  t he  afternoon  of  2 May,  came  upon  Hooker's 
rear  with  a suddenness  and  determination  that 
threw  a part  of  the  National  army  into  confusion 
j and  gave  the  Confederates  a great  advantage.  The 
contest  lasted  until  after  nightfall,  and  the  armies 
lay  upon  their  arms  throughout  the  night.  Jack- 
son  having  received  a mortal  wound  from  the  fire 
of  his  own  men,  the  command  of  his  force  devolved 
upon  Stuart,  who  renewed  the  attack  early  next  day 
and  pressed  it  with  vigor  until  about  ten  o'clock, 
when  a junction  was  formed  with  the  troops  under 
Lee,  operating  from  in  front.  The  whole  fine  then 
advanced  with  great  impetuosity,  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  Gen.  Lee.  and  the  enemy  was 
driven  with  great  loss  from  the  field,  retiring  to 
! the  works  that  defended  the  river  crossings. 
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won*  not  achieved  A critical  study  of  his  cam- 
paigns seems  also  to  show  that  he  erreu  in  giving  too 
much  discretion  to  his  lieutenants  at  critical  junc- 
tures. when  his  own  fuller  knowledge  of  the  entire 
situation  and  plan  of  tattle  <>r  campaign  should 
have  taen  an  absolutely  controlling  force.  It  is  no 
reflection  upon  those  lieutenants  to  say  that  they 
did  not  always  make  the  wisest  or  most  fortunate 
use  of  the  discretion  thus  given  to  them,  for  with 
their  less  complete  information  concerning  matters 
not  immediately  within  their  purview,  their  decis- 
ions rested,  of  necessity,  upon  an  inadequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions  of  the  problem  presented. 
Instances  of  the  kind  to  which  we  refer  are  found 
in  Stuart’s  absence  with  the  cavalry  during  all  that 
part  of  the  Gettysburg  campaign  which  preceded 
the  tattle,  and  in  Ewell's  failure  to  seize  the  strong 
position  at  Gettysburg  while  it  was  still  |>ossible  to 
do  so.  In  both’ these  cases  I-iee  directed  the  doing 
of  that  which  wisdom  dictated ; in  both  he  left  a 
large  discretion  to  his  lieutenant,  in  the  conscien- 
tious exercise  ol  which  an  opportunity  was  lost. 

Three  days  after  Gen.  Lee’s  death  his  remains 
were  buried  beneath  the  chapel  of  the  university 
at  Lexington.  In  accordance  with  his  request,  no 
funeral  oration  was  pronounced.  For  a view  of 
Gen.  I zee’s  residence,  “ Arlington  House,”  see  Cus- 
tis,  Gkorue  W.  P.,  voL  ii.,  p.  45.  The  corner-stone 
of  a monument  to  his  inemorv  was  laid  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  on  27  Oct.,  1887.  There  is  a recumbent 
statue  by  Valentine  over  his  grave,  and  a bronze 
statue  on  a column  in  New  Orleans.  A portrait  of 
him  was  painted  from  life  by  John  Elder,  for  the 
commonwealth  of  Virginia,  which  is  now  in  the 
senate  chamber  at  Richmond:  another  by  Elder, 
for  the  city  of  Savannah,  is  in  the  council  chamber 
of  that  city  ; and  still  another  is  at  the  University 
of  Virginia.  The  vignette  is  copied  from  an  early 
portrait,  while  the  steel  engraving  is  from  a photo- 
graph taken  in  Richmond,  during  the  last  year  of 
the  war.  Gen.  Lee  edited,  with  a memoir,  a new 
edition  of  his  father's  “Memoirs  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Southern  Department  of  the  United  States” 
(New  York,  1869).  See  “ Life  and  Campaigns  of 
Robert  Edward  Lee,”  by  E.  Izce  Childo  (London, 
1875);  “Life  of  Rotart  E.  Lee,”  bv  John  Eston 
Cooke  (New  York.  1871);  “ Life  and  Times  of  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee,”  by  Edward  A.  Pollard  (1871);  “Per- 
sonal Reminiscences  of  Rotart  E.  Izoo,”  by  John  W. 

Jones (1874);  “Four 
Years  with  Gen. 
Lee,"  by  Walter  II. 
Tavlor  (1877);  and 
*•  .Memoirs  of  Rotart 

K.  Izec,”  by  Gen.  A. 

L.  Long  (188(1).  A 
life  of  Gen.  Izoo  is 
now  (1887)  in  prepa- 
ration bv  Col.  Charles 
Marshall,  aide  - de- 
camp on  his  staff, 
1801 -’5,  to  whom  the 
original  nnj>ers  of 
Gen.  Izee  nave  been 
committed  by  the 
family. — His  wife, 
Man  Randolph 
( list  is  b.  at  Arling- 
ton House,  Alexan- 
dria co.,  Va.,  in  1800;  d.  m Lexington,  Va..  0 Nov., 
18oL  was  the  only  daughter  >f  G*<»rge  Washington 
Parke  Custis,  the  adopted  - < >f  \N  ashington,  and 
the  grandson  of  his  wife.  In  June.  1831,  she  mar 
ried  Robert  E.  Lee,  by  which  event  he  came 
possession  of  Arlington,  on  the  Potomac  nve 
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' of  the  White  House,  on  the  Pamunkey.  Mrs.  I** 
had  strong  intellectual  powers,  and  persistently  fa- 
vored the  Confederate  cause.  She  was  in  lfk-h- 
mond  during  the  civil  war.  and  afterward  accompa- 
nied her  husband  to  Lexington,  where  she  resided 
until  her  death. — His  eldest  son,  George  Washing- 
ton Custis,  soldier,  b.  at  Arlington.  Va.,  16  Sept., 
1882,  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy 
in  1854  at  the  head  of  his  class.  He  was  commis- 
sioned 3d  lieutenant  of  engineers  and  assigned  to 
the  engineer  bureau  at  Washington.  In  the  spring 
of  1855  he  was  assigned  to  duty  on  Amelia  islamf. 
Fla.,  where*  he  was  engaged  in  constructing  the  fort 
at  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary’s  river,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1857  was  ordered  to  San  Francisco,  Cat.  for  the 
construction  of  the  works  at  Fort  Point.  InOcto- 
ber,  1859,  he  was  promoted  1st  lieutenant  and  or- 
dered to  the  engineer  bureau  at  Washington, 
whore  he  remained  until  the  tieginning  of  the  civil 
war.  when  he  resigned  his  commission  and  entered 
the  Confederate  service.  He  was  commissioned 
major  of  engineers  of  the  provisional  army  of  Yir- 
ginia,  10  May,  1861.  and  on  1 July  was  appointed 
captain  in  the  Confederate  corps  of  engineers.  He 
located  and  constructed  the  fortifications  around 
Richmond,  and  on  511  Aug.,  1861,  was  appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  Jefferson  Davis,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel  of  cavalrv.  On  25  June,  1863,  he  was  com- 
missioned brigadier-general  and  assigned  to  a bri- 
gade organized  for  local  defence  around  Rich- 
mond. In  the  autumn  of  1864  he  was  commis- 
sioned major-general  and  £iv«?n  the  command  of  a 
division  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  which 
he  led  bravely  and  skilfully  till  he  was  captured 
at  Sailor’s  Creek.  In  October,  1865,  he  became 
professor  of  military  ami  civil  engineering  and 
applied  mechanics  in  Virginia  military  institute, 
aim  in  February,  1871.  succeeded  his  father  as 
president  of  Washington  college  (now  Washington 
and  Lee  university).  Tulanc  university  gave  him 
the  degree  of  LL.  I).  in  1887. — His  brother,  Will- 
iam Henry  Fitzhugli,  soldier,  second  son  of 
Robert  E.  Izee,  h.  at  Arlington,  Va..  31  May.  1837. 
was  graduat'd  at  Hurvard  in  1857,  and  in  the 
same  year  appoint'd  2d  lieutenant  in  the  6th  in- 
fantry. U.  S.  army,  and  served  in  the  Utah  eara- 
paign  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  and  after- 
ward in  California.  Early  m 1859  he  resigned  his 
commission  and  took  charge  of  his  farm,  the  his- 
toric White  House,  on  the  Pamunkey.  In  the 
spring  of  1861  he  raised  a cavalry  company  for  the 
Confederate  service,  was  made  captain,  and  was 
soon  promoted  major  and  made  chief  of  cavalry  to 
Gen.  Loring  in  the  West  Virginia  caimtaign.  In 
the  winter  of  1861 -’2  he  was  ordered  to  Fredericks- 
burg and  was  mode  lieutenant -colonel.  In  the 
spring  of  1862  he  was  made  colonel,  and  not  long 
afterward  was  attached  to  the  brigade  of  Gen.  J. 
1C.  B.  Stuart,  in  most  of  whose*  campaigns  he  par- 
ticipated. On  8 Oct.,  1862,  he  was  made  briga- 
dier-general, to  date  from  15  Sept.  At  Brandv 
Station,  9 June,  1863,  he  was  severely  wounded, 
and  was  afterward  captured  bv  a raiding  f»arty  ami 
carried  to  Fortress  Monroe,  where  he  was  held  for 
some  time  as  a hostage.  In  the  early  spring  of  1861 
he  was  exchanged,  on  23  April  was  promoted  m* 
jor-gencral  of  cavalry,  and  led  his  division  in  the 
lights  from  the  liapiuan  to  Appomattox,  where  ta 
surrendered.  He  soon  went  to  work  at  the  White 
House,  rebuilding  the  dwelling,  and  tatwme  a 
farmer.  For  some  years  he  was  president  of  tbr 
Virginia  agricultural  society.  In  1875  be  w» 
‘od  to  the  state  senate,  and  in  1886  to  conpre*^ 
-t  Edward’s  nephew,  Fitzhngh,  soldier,  h. 
ont,  Fairfax  co.,  Va.,  19  Nov.,  1835,  wa> 
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graduated  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1856,  I 
and  commissioned  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  cav- 
alry. He  was  severely  wounded  in  a fight  with  ! 
Indians,  and  in  May,  1800,  was  ordered  to  report 
at  West  Point  as  instructor  of  cavalry.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  he  resigned  his 
commission  and  entered  the  Confederate  service. 
He  was  first  placed  on  staff  duty,  and  was  adjutant- 
general  of  Ewell’s  brigade  until  September,  1861, 
when  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  1st 
Virginia  cavalry,  and  later  was  promoted  colonel, 
ami  he  participated  in  all  the  campaigns  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Oil  35  July.  1802, 
he  was  made  brigadier-general,  and  on  3 Sept.,  1868, 
major  general.  In  the  battle  of  Winchester,  19 
Sept.,  1804,  three  horses  were  shot  under  him,  and 
he  was  disabled  by  a severe  wound,  which  kept 
him  from  duty  for  several  months.  In  March, 
1885,  ho  was  put  in  command  of  the  whole  cavalry 
corps  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  a 
month  later  he  surrendered  to  Gen.  Meade  at 
Farrnville,  after  which  he  retired  to  his  home  in 
Stafford  county.  In  1874  he  made  a speech  at 
Bunker  Hill  which  attracted  wide  attention.  In 
the  w inter  and  spring  of  1882-’8  he  made  a tour 
through  the  southern  states,  in  the  Interest  of  the 
Southern  historical  society.  He  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  in  1885. 

LEE.  Samuel, clergyman, b.  in  England  in  1025; 
d.  in  St.  Malo,  France,  in  1091.  He  was  a learned 
non-conformist  divine,  ami  minister  to  a church 
in  Bristol.  K.  1.,  in  HWO-’H.  On  his  way  home  he 
was  captured  by  the  French.  Besides  several  relig- 
ious treatises,  he  published  “The  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon iH>rt  raved  by  Scripture  Light  "(London,  1059). 

LEE.  Thomas,  statesman,  b.  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  1 i>cc.,  1709;  d.  there,  24  Oct.,  1839.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  Charleston  patriots  that 
were  sent  to  St.  Augustine  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
Thomas  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1790.' soon  rose 
to  eminence,  was  clerk  of  the  South  Carolina  house 
of  representatives  in  1798-1804,  at  the  latter  date 
was  elected  an  associate  judge,  and  on  his  resigna- 
tion a few  months  subsequently  became  comp- 
troller-general of  the  state,  holding  office  till  1810. 
He  was  president  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina 
bank  from  1817  till  his  death,  served  several  terms 
in  the  legislature,  ami  in  1823  was  appointed  by 
President  Monroe  U.  8.  district  judge,  holding 
office  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was 
active  in  the  temperance  reform  and  in  benevolent 
enterprises. — His  niece,  Mary  E llzabeth,  author, 
b.  in  Charleston,  S.  23  March,  1813;  d.  there,  | 
23  Sept.,  1849,  early  manifested  literary  tastes,  wa* 
a zealous  student,  and  possessed  a remarkable 
talent  for  the  acquisition  of  languages.  Her  pmse 
^writings  have  not  been  collected,  out  *•  Historical 
Tales  for  Youth,"  published  in  the  “ Massachu- 
setts School  Library,”  is  from  her  pen.  “The 
Blind  Negro  Communicant"  is  the  best  known  of 
her  poems.  A volume  of  her  verses,  with  a me- 
moir of  her  by  Rev.  Samuel  Gilman,  was  published 
after  her  death  (Charleston,  1851). 

LEE,  Thomas  Sim,  statesman,  b.  in  Frederick 
county,  Va.,  in  1744;  d.  there,  9 Nov.,  1819.  He 
was  educated  by  private  tutors,  and  removed  to 
Maryland,  where  he  held  several  local  offices,  and 
was  governor  of  the  state  in  1779-’83.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  congress  in  1783-*4.  and 
to  the  State  constitutional  convention  in  1780.  In 
1794  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  from  Maryland, 
but  declined  to  serve. 

LEE,  William  Little,  chief  justice  of  the  Ha- 
waiian islands,  b.  in  Sandy  Hill.  Washington  co., 
N.  Y.,25  Feb.,  1821 ; d.  in  Honolulu,  28  June,  1857. 


He  was  graduated  at  Norwich  university,  Vt.,  and 
went  to  Portsmouth,  Va.  as  superintendent  of  the 
military  academy  that  had  been  established  there 
by  (.-apt.  Alden  Partridge.  lie  then  studied  at 
ifarvurd  law-school  and  settled  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  ut  Troy.  N.  Y.  Being  threatened 
with  pulmonary  phthisis,  he  decided  to  try  a milder 
climate,  and  in  1846  set  out  for  Oregon.  Being 
[ detained  for  several  months  at  Honolulu  by  repairs 
j to  the  vessel  on  which  he  had  sailed,  Mr.  Lee  un- 
| dertonk  some  important  suits  for  the  Hawaiian 
: government,  and  soon  afterward  accepted  the  post 
[ of  chief  justice  and  chancellor,  which  he  retained 
' through  life.  Among  his  labors  were  the  framing 
of  the  revised  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  ana 
| the  drawing  up  of  its  civil  und  criminal  codes.  He 
I strenuously  urged  ujmuj  the  king  und  chiefs  the 
i policy  of  giving  up  a third  of  their  lands  to  the 
( common  people,  and  when  a law  to  that  effect  was 
passed  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  land  com- 
mission to  carry  out  its  provisions ; but  he  declined 
to  accept  any  compensat  ion  for  his  services.  Judge 
I jee’s  health,  always  delicate,  gave  way  as  a result 
i of  undue  exposure  in  attendance  upon  the  sick 
! during  an  epidemic  of  sinttll-pox  that  decimated 
I the  Hawaiian  nation  in  1858.  This  brought  on  a 
' return  of  his  early  malady,  and  in  1855  he  left  for 
the  United  States  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his 
health.  As  minister  Judge  Lee  negotiated  a reci- 
i procity  treaty,  while  there,  with  William  L.  Marcy, 
who  was  then  secretary  of  state. 

LEE,  Wilson,  clergyman,  b.  in  Sussex  county, 
Del.,  in  1761;  d.  in  Anne  Arundel  county,  Md.,  11 
Oct.,  1804.  He  became  an  itinerant  Methodist 
minister  in  1784,  and  labored  extensively  in  the 
west,  especially  in  Kentucky.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  New  London,  Conn.,  district  in  1794.  and 
subsequently  served  on  the  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore  circuits.  He  was  ono  of  the 
most  laborious  and  successful  missionaries  of  his 
time,  his  labors  in  the  west  contributing  largely  to 
the  evangelization  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
and  he  shared  with  Jesse  Lee  in  the  founding  of 
Methodism  in  New  England. 

LEECH,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  government 
official,  b.  in  Nassau,  N.  Y„  3 April,  1810;  d.  in 
Washington.  I).  (\,  5 Nov.,  1809.  Ills  grandfather, 
('apt.  Ilezekiah  l**ach,  served  in  the  French  and 
Indian  and  Revolutionary  wars.  He  was  graduated 
at  Union  college?  in  1829.  was  a tutor  of  languages 
there,  and  afterward  taught  in  the  Albany  academy 
under  Joseph  Henry.  Aliout  1837  he  removed  to 
Washington  with  Prof.  Henry,  took  a clerkship  in 
the  post-office  department,  and  retained  a post 
either  in  this  or  in  the  treasury  department  until 
his  death,  his  duties  being  largely  in  connection 
with  the  foreign  departments  because  of  his  lin- 
guistic acquirements.  In  1855,  as  confidential 
clerk  to  tne  postmaster-general,  he  compiled  a 
post-route  bill,  covering  the  entire  United  States, 
for  which  congress  voted  him  $1,000.  In  1857  he 
wrote  the  histories  of  the  U.  S.  departments  for  the 
j “ National  Intelligencer.”  He  was  the  author  of 
the  first  postal  directory  (1857),  and  continued  it 
for  several  years  as  a private  enterprise,  till  it 
was  adopted  by  the  government.  He  was  widely 
known  for  his  zealous  ministrations  during  the  civil 
war  among  the  National  soldiers  in  camp,  liar- 
nicks,  and  hospitals. — His  son,  Samuel  Van 
Deri  ip,  clergyman,  b.  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  17  March, 
1837,  attended  school  until  he  was  fourteen  years 
of  age,  when  he  liecame  private  secretary  of  Thomas 
S.  Bocock,  of  Virginia.  In  1853  he  went  as  sec- 
retary to  a government  expedition  to  Central 
America,  Venezuela,  and  the  West  Indies,  on  his 
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three  years,  and  spent  the  next  two  in  study  and 
travel  abroad.  On  his  return  to  Charleston  he  en- 
gaged in  planting  cottou  on  John’s  island.  In 
18*20- ’2  he  was  in  the  legislature,  ami  at  the  latter 
date  he  removed  to  Charleston  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  but  met 
with  little  success.  He 
represented  Charleston 
in  the  legislature  in 
18*24 -MO,  was  then 
eleeted  attorney  - gen- 
era), and  during  the 
nullification  excite- 
ment ardently  sup- 
jh tried  the  Union  m 
public  s|teeches.  At 
this  time  Legare  be- 
caine  the  coadjutor 
of  Steoheu  Elliott  in 
the  publication  of  the 
“Southern  Review,”  a 
quarterly  magazine. 
Ho  w^’te  the  initial 
article  for  the  first 
v number  on  “Classical 

Literature,”  and  continued  its  principal  contrib- 
utor until  the  death  of  Elliott,  when  he  kaune 
editor.  At  the  end  of  the  eighth  volume  the 
magazine  was  suspended.  Meanwhile  he  ably 
filled  the  office  of  attorney-general.  In  18112  he 
became  charge  d'affaires  at  Brussels.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1866,  after  an  extended  tour  of  the  con- 
tinent. he  returned  home,  and  was  immediately 
elected  to  congress  as  a Union  Democrat,  taking 
his  seat  in  the  extra  session  of  186?  that  was  called 
to  deliberate  on  the  financial  embarrassments  of 
the  country.  lie  greatly  increased  his  reputation 
in  the  debates  that  followed,  but  his  course  in 
opposition  to  the  sub-treasury  project  eaused  his 
defeat  at  the  next  election.  lie  returned  to  his 
profession,  was  soon  employed  in  cases  of  magni- 
tude that  wen*  then  pending  in  the  courts  of  South 
Carolina,  and  in  the  ease  of  “ Pell  and  Wife  t%  the 
Executors  of  Ball” achieved  a triumph  that  decided 
his  place  at  the  Charleston  Iwir.  In  the  presidential 
canvass  of  1840  he  favored  the  election  of  (ten. 
Harrison,  and  at  this  time  he  liegan  a series  of 
brilliant  papers  in  the  “New  York  Review”  on 
“ Demosthenes,”  “ Athenian  Democracy,”  and  *•  The 
Origiu,  History,  and  In  limner  of  the  Homan  Law.” 
In  1841  he  was  appointed  by  President  Tyler  attor- 
ney-pneral  of  the  United’  States,  and  after  the 
withdrawal  of  Daniel  Webster  on  tin*  ratification 
of  the  Ashburton  treaty,  in  the  composition  of 
which.  •*s|H»cially  in  the  part  regarding  the  right  of 
search,  Mr.  Legare  had  rendered  important  service, 
he  discharged  f«»r  some  time  the  duties  of  secretary 
of  state.  lie  diod  suddenly  in  Boston  while  at- 
tending, with  President  Tyler,  the  ceremonies  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument, 
Chief-Justice  Story  said  of  him:  “His  argumen- 
tation was  marked  by  the  closest  logic;  at  the  same 
time  he  had  a presence  in  shaking  I have  never 
seen  excelled.”  A memoir  of  him.  with  selections 
from  his  writings,  including  addresses,  despatches, 
and  his  diary  at  Brussels,  was  edited  and  published 
by  his  sister,  Mary  Swixton  Leo ark  Blllkn 
(Charleston.  S.  C..  1848).  She  attained  some  suc- 
cess as  a painter,  and  removed  in  1840  to  West 
Point,  Lee  coM  Iowa,  where  she  founded  and  en- 
dowed  Legare  college  for  women. 

LEGA8PI,  Miguel  Lopez  de  {la  v-gas'-pee). 
Spanish  soldier,  b.  in  Zumarraga,  Guipuxooa,  in 
15*24;  d.  in  Manila.  2(1  Aug.,  157*2.  He  came  to 
New  Spain  in  1545,  and  was  for  some  years  chief 


I notary  to  the  common  council  and  the  civil  gover- 
nor of  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  viceroy.  Luis  de 
. Velasco,  ap[toin(ed  him  in  1564  commander  of  the 
I expedition  that  he  was  preparing  by  order  of  Phil- 
ip II.  for  the  conquest  of  the  Philippine  islands. 
Thu  viceroy  died  in  July  of  that  year,  but  thcau- 
diencia,  governing  provisionally,  completed  the  ar- 
mament of  the  expedition,  and  on  21  Nm\,  1564, 
Legaspi  sailed,  with  four  ships  and  a numerous 
1 force,  fmm  the  port  of  Xavidud.  After  visiting  the 
whole  Philippine  Hrchijndago  and  conquering  Min- 
doro, he  despatched  one  vessel,  to  rejairt  his  prog- 
( r ess,  to  Mexico,  which  arrived  in  Acapulco.  20  Aug.. 

| 1569.  In  1570  he  conquered  the  island  of  Luzon, 

1 and  founded  the  city  of  Manila,  when?  he  died  two 
years  afterwani.  He  wrote  several  dojwtches  to 
tin?  king  aUait  his  conquest,  which,  under  the  title 
■ “Carta*  *1  Key  Don  Felijie  II.  sobre  la  expedition, 

; oonquistas  y progresos  tie  las  islas  Fclipinas,”  are 
I preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  archive*  of  the  In- 
dies at  Seville,  Spain. 

LEGENDRE,  Napoleon  Nurclsse  Gabriel, 

Canadian  author,  b.  in  X'icolet,  Canada,  18  Feb., 
1841.  He  was  educated  at  the  Christian  brothers* 
college.  Point  lifivis.  and  at  St.  Mary's  Jesuit  col- 
lege. Montreal,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
licencie-en-loi  in  1864.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  flower  ('anada  in  1865,  and  edited  **  Lejour- 
1 nal  de  I'inst  ruction  puhlique”  from  1871  till  1876. 
when  he  was  ap[>ointed  clerk  of  French  journals 
of  the  legislative  council  of  (Juehec.  He  was  made 
by  the  governor-general,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  a 
member  of  the  Royal  society  of  Canada,  in  the 
section  “de  la  litleraturc  Franyaise.”  at  the  time 
of  its  formation.  In  addition  to  many  articles  and 
essays  published  in  French  and  Canadian  peri- 
odicals, he  is  the  author  of  “ Sabre  et  scalpel,”  a 
I romance  (Montreal  1872);  “Albani,”  a biography 
‘ (Quebec,  1874);  “A  mes  enfant*  ” (1875) ; ••  Actios 
de  QucIsh* ’*  (2  vols.,  1877) ; “Notre  constitution  ot 
| nos  institutions”  (Montreal,  1878);  and  “ Les 
Peroe-Xeige,”  iioems  (Quebec.  1886). 

LEGGE,  Hill  him,  second  Ivor  I of  Dartmouth, 
English  statesman,  b.  in  England  in  1781 ; d. 
there  in  1801.  llis  grain lfat her,  George,  first  Baron 
of  Dartmouth,  was  master  of  the  ordnance,  and 
afterwani  admiral 
of  the  fleet,  under 
James  II..  whose 
fortunes  he  fol- 
lowed in  the  revo- 
i lut  ion  of  1688.  and 
I his  father,  William, 

’ was  made  an  carl 
by  Queen  Anne,  at 
whose  death  he  was 
a lord- justice  of 
Great  Britain.  The 
soil  succeeded  to 
the  title  in  1750. 
lie  look  much  in- 
terest in  education 
in  the  colonies,  and 
was  a sulweriber  to 
tin*  fund  that  was 
collected  in  Eng- 
land by  Sani|>son 
< tecum,  a young 
Mohican  Indian,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian 
charity-school  that  had  lieen  planned  bv  Occum, 
and  partially  rndowed  by  Joshua  Moor,  in  liebanon. 
Conn.  (See  WhkBLOCK.  Kleazar.)  Lord  I tart- 
mouth  became  president  of  the  trustees  of  this 
fund,  ami  when,  in  1769.  the  institution  was  char- 
tered as  a college  and  removed  to  Hanover,  X*.  U-. 
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by  Archbishop  Kenrick.  On  his  arrival  in  Detroit  ' corps  of  the  7th  regiment,  holding  office  until  his 
he  had  » dispute  with  some  of  the  laity  as  to  the  death,  which  occurred  on  the  railroad  train  while 
tenure  of  church  property  in  the  city,  in  which  he  | ho  was  going  with  his  corps  to  the  Fourth  of  July 
was  finallv  successful.  At  this  time  there  were  parade  in  Philadelphia  in  1870. — His  son,  George 
only  two  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Detroit,  and  More  wood,  physician,  b.  in  Brooklyn,  24  Feb., 
twenty-five  in  the  states  of  Michigan  and  Wiscon-  j 1840,  was  educated  at  the  College  of  the  city  of 
sin,  which  were  included  in  his  diocese.  During  i New  York,  graduated  at  the  New  York  college  of 
his  episcopate  the  number  of  churches  in  Detroit  physicians  and  surgeons  in  1870,  and  in  18?2-’8 
increased  to  eleven,  and  in  that  part  of  Michigan  studied  in  Vienna.  He  then  settled  in  New  York 
called  the  lower  peninsula  to  100,  the  upper  penin-  city,  making  a sp>ecialty  of  diseases  of  the  throat 
sula  and  Wisconsin  having  been  formed  into  new  unil  chest,  and  in  July,  *1874,  he  performed  the  op- 
dioceses.  He  built  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  j oration  of  subhyoidean  iaryngotomy  for  the  first 
St.  Paul,  and  purchased  sites  for  churches  and  other  time  that  it  has  been  attempted  in  the  United 
•church  property  in  places  where  citios  where  likely  States.  He  is  professor  of  laryngoscopy  in  the 
to  be  built.  llis  foresight  in  this  respect  has  re-  New  York  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  is 
suited  in  a permanent  revenue  for  the  diocese  surgeon  ami  consulting  surgeon  to  several  New 
of  Detroit  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes.  | York  hospituls,  is  a member  and  trustee  of  various 
The  Indian  missions  were  the  object  of  his  special  i professional  bodies,  and  in  1878  was  president  of 
care,  and  he  established  stations  at  obscure  and  | the  New  York  laryngological  society.  He  con- 
distant  points  where  the  Indians  and  half-breeds  | ducted  at  ono  time  the  quarterly  reports  of  laryn- 
couhl  attend  religious  services.  To  provide  a sup-  gosoopy  in  the  “New  York  Medical  Journal,”  and 
ply  of  priests  he  founded  the  Redemptorist  eon-  the  semi-annual  reports  on  syphilis  of  the  mouth, 
vent  of  Detroit.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  nose,  and  larynx  in  the  “Archives  of  Derroatol- 
founding  the  American  college  of  Louvain,  Bel-  ogy.”  He  contributed  largely  to  medical  litera- 
gium,  with  the  same  object.  While  the  number  of  lure,  and  is  the  author  of  “ Diseases  of  the  Nose 
priesta  in  his  diocese  when  he  entered  on  his  office  and  its  accessory  Cavities  ” (New  York,  1884); 
was  but  eighteen,  at  his  death  it  had  increased  to  "Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Chronic  Nasal  Ca- 
eighty-eight  in  the  lower  peninsula  alone.  He  was  tarrh  ” (St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1880);  and  “ Pharinacopia 
a strong  supporter  of  Roman  Catholic  education,  for  Diseases  of  Throat  and  Nose”  (New  York, 
and  introduced  into  his  diocese  several  brother-  1887).  He  has  also  translated"  Frftnkel  on  the  Gen- 
hoods  and  sisterhoods  that  they  might  open  schools.  • eral  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Nose,  Pharynx, 
Numerous  charitable  institutions  are  due  to  the  and  Larynx  ” (1870) ; and  “ Ziemsscn’s  Cyclop>axlia 
energy  of  Bishop  Lefevre.  among  them  four  or-  I of  Practice  of  Medicine  ” (1870). 
phan  asylums,  St.  Mary's  hospital  and  insane  asy-  L EFFING  WELL,  Charles  Wesley,  clergyman, 

lum,  and  the  Michigan  state  retreat.  He  attended  , b.  in  Ellington,  Conn.,  5 Dec.,  1840.  He  entered 
several  of  the  provincial  councils  of  Baltimore  and  Union  college  in  1857,  and  sfudied  there  for  two 
Cincinnati,  ana  the  national  council  of  1852,  and  I years.  During  1859-'60  he  was  p>rincip>al  of  Gal- 
took  an  active  part  in  these  assemblies.  | veston  academy,  Texas.  He  then  entered  Knox 

LEFFERTS,  Marshall,  engineer,!),  in  Bedford,  college,  Galesburg,  111., and  was  graduated  in  1802. 
L I.,  15  Jan.,  1821 ; d.  near  Newark,  N.  J.,  8 July,  He  was  vice-principal  of  the  military  school  at 
1870.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y..  in  1802-\5,  studied  theology 
was  first  a clerk,  and  subsequently  a civil  engineer,  at  Nashotah  theological  seminary,  Wis.,  and  after 
and.  returning  to  mercantile  pursuits,  became  a his  graduation  in  1807  was  for  a brief  period  tutor 
partner  in  the  importing-hou.se  of  Monowood  and  there.  He  then  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  church, 
Company,  New  York.  Ill  1840  he  became  presi-  and  was  assistant  minister  in  St.  James’s  church, 
dent  of  the  New  York,  New  England,  and  New  Chicago,  111.,  in  1868.  Soon  afterward  he  founded 
York  state  telegraph  compuuiies,  from  which  office  and  became  rector  of  St.  Mary's  school,  Knoxville, 
he  retired  in  1800  and  began  a system  of  telegrapdi-  111.  He  received  the  degree  of  1).  1).  from  Knox 
wires,  which  was  worked  on  the  automatic  p»lan  of  college  in  1875.  I)r.  Leffingwell  has  been  presi- 
transinission.  These  patents  were  subsequently  dent  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  diocese  of 
purchased  by  the  American  (now  the  Western  (Juincv,  and  was  editor  of  the  diOBOBO  and  province 
union)  telegrapih  company,  of  which  ho  became  in  1875-’9.  Since  1879  he  has  devoted  himself 
electric  engineer,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  con-  earnestly  to  journalism  in  the  interests  of  his 
suiting  engineer  of  the  Atlantic  cable  company,  church,  and  is  editor  of  a weekly  papx?r,  “The 
He  was  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  make  and  Living  Church.”  In  addition  to  his  work  as  editor, 
apply  instruments  for  the  detection  of  faults  in  he  has  p>rep>ared  a “ Reading-Book  of  English  Clus- 
eiectrie  cables,  and  to  reduce  the  system  of  relays  sics  for  Young  People”  (1879). 
to  common  standards.  He  resigned  his  office  with  | LEFTW1CH,  Joel,  soldier,  b.  in  Bedford  county, 
the  Western  Union  telegraph  comp*uny  in  1807  to  1 Va.,  in  1759;  d.  there,  20  April,  1840.  During  the 
organize  the  commercial  news  department  of  that  Revolutionary  war  he  fought  at  Germantown  and 
cotnpauiy,  became  jiresident  of  the  gold  and  stock  at  Camden,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Guilford, 
telegraph  eoinpmny  in  1809,  and  when,  two  years  In  the  war  of  1812  he  commanded  a brigade  under 
afterward,  the  latter  purchased  the  commercial  Gen.  Harrison,  and  he  was  subsequently  major- 
news  department,  he  again  assumed  its  control,  general  of  milit  ia,  often  a member  of  the  Virginia 
He  joined  the  Now  York  7th  regiment  in  1*51  asa  legislature,  and  for  many  yean  a justice  of  the 
private,  became  its  lieutenant-colonel  the  next  peace  of  Bedford  county. 

year,  and  its  colonel  in  1859.  In  1801  this  regi-  LEGARE,  Hugh  Sninton  (leh-gree),  states- 
raent,  under  his  command,  was  the  first  to  leave  man,  b.  in  Charleston,  S.  2 Jan.,  1789;  d.  in 
the  city  for  the  seat  of  war.  It  was  again  called  Boston,  Mass.,  2 June,  1848.  He  was  of  French 
out  in  *1802  and  in  1868,  and  at  the  latter  date  was  Huguenot  stock  on  the  paternal,  and  Scottish  on 
stationed  in  Frederick,  Md..  where  Col.  Lefferts  the  maternal,  side.  A physical  infirmity  that  de- 
was  military  governor,  returning  to  New  York  to  barred  him  from  manly  sp>orts  gave  him  a taste 
protect  the  city  in  the  draft  nots  of  July,  1868.  for  reading,  and  to  become  an  orator  was  the  chief 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resigned  his  command,  object  of  bis  ambition.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
and  accepted  that  of  commandant  of  the  veteran  College  of  South  Carolina  in  1814,  studied  law  for 
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studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Paul  B.  Goddard,  and 
was  graduated  in  that  department  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  1*44.  At  first  he  became 
assistant  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  Robert  Han? 
and  James  B.  Rogers,  also  practising  medicine, 
but  in  1H4G  he  wholly  relinquished  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  excepting  during  the  civil  war,  when 
he  entered  the  U.  S.  volunteer  army  and  served  as 
a contract  surgeon  in  the  Satterlee  general  hospital 
in  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Meanwhile,  in  1846.  he  be- 
came prosector  to  the  chairof  anatomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  then  held  by 
Dr.  William  E.  Horner,  and  in  1846  became  demon- 
strator of  anatomy  in  Franklin  medical  college. 
The  latter  appointment  he  held  for  one  session  only, 
and  then  he  renewed  his  association  with  Dr.  i 
Horner,  with  whom  he  also  gave  a private  course  ' 
of  anatomical  lectures.  lie  visited  Kuroj>e  in  1848. 
examining  the  museums  and  hospitals  there,  and 
on  his  return  lectured  on  microscopic  anatomy, 
and  in  1849  began  a course  of  lectures  on  physi- 
ology at  the  Medical  institute.  In  1852  he  took 
I)r.  Homer's  place,  and  delivered  his  lectures  to 
the  completion  of  the  course*,  and  on  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  the  following  year  Dr.  Leidy  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  anatom v.  In  1871  he  was 
also  called  to  the  chair  of  natural  history  in  Swarth- 
more  college,  and  he  still  (1887)  holds  both  these 
posts.  Prof.  Leidy,  in  1884,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  department  of  biology  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  became  its  director,  which  office  he 
still  fills.  He  is  an  accomplished  draughtsman, 
and  in  1844,  when  Dr.  Amos  Binney  was  about  to 
publish  his  work  oil  the  terrestrial  air-breathing 
mollusks,  he  selected  Prof.  Ix*idy  to  dissect  and 
draw  the  internal  organs  of  the  species  that  were  1 
to  be  described.  Prof.  Leidy  obtained  the  Walker 
)rizc  of  $1,000  from  the  Boston  society  of  natural 
listory  in  1880,  and  also  the  Lyell  medal  with  the 
sum  of  £25  from  the  Geological  society  of  London 
“in  recognition  of  his  valuable  contributions  to 
paleontology,”  and  received  in  1886  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  from  Harvard.  He  is  a member  of  numer- 
ous scientific  societies,  in  1884  was  elected  to  the 
National  academy  of  sciences,  and  is  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  academy  of  natural  sciences.  The 
titles  of  his  published  papers  exceed  800  in  number, 
all  on  biological  subjects,  of  which  many  are  from 
specimens  obtained  on  the  various  surveys  under 
tne  U.  S.  government  and  submitted  to  him  for 
study  and  report.  His  first  pain-ontological  pnjier. 
published  in  1847,  was  “On  the  Fossil  Horse,”  a 
subject  which  later,  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  II. 
Huxley  and  Othniel  C.  Marsh,  has  been  used  in  the 
illustration  of  the  theory  of  evolution.  Prof. 
Leidy’s  principal  works  are  “ Memoir  on  the  Ex-  j 
tinct  Species  of  American  Ox”  (1852):  “ A Flora  1 
ami  Fauna  within  Living  Animal*  ” (1853) : “ An-  j 
cient  Fauna  of  Nebraska  ” (1856) : “On  the  Extinct  1 
Sloth  Trilie  of  North  America”  (1855);  “ Creta- 
ceous Reptiles  of  the  United  States  ” (1865);  “The  i 
Extinct  Mammalian  Fauna  of  Dakota  and  Ne- 
braska” (1869);  **  Contributions  to  the  Extinct 
Vertebrate  Fauna  of  the  Western  Territories” 
(1876):  “ Description  of  Vertebrate  Remains  from 
the  Phosphate  Beds  of  South  Carolina ” (1877): 

“ Fresh  -Water  lihizopods  of  North  America” 
(1879);  “The  Parasites  of  the  Termites”  (1881); 
“On  Manayunkia  spociosa”  (1886);  and  “Tape- 
Worm  in  Minis”  (1887).  The  foregoing  have  been 
issued  by  the  Philadelphia  academy  of  natural  sci- 
ences, the  Smithsonian  institute,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  government.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  “ An  Elementary  Text-Book  on  Hu- 
man Anatomy  ” (Philadelphia,  1861). 


LEIGH.  Benjamin  Watkins,  senator,  b.  in 

Chesterfield  county,  Va,  18  June,  1781 ; d.  in  Rich- 
mond, Va,  2 Feb.,  1849.  He  was  graduated  at 
William  and  Mary  in  1802,  and  at  twenty-one 
years  of  age  was  admitted  to  the  liar,  He  prac- 
I tised  successfully  till  1816  in  Petersburg,  Va..  was 
I a member  of  the  legislature  from  that  city,  and 
* presented  a scries  of  resolutions  that  asserted  the 
right  of  the  legislature  to  instruct  the  U.  S.  sena- 
tors from  Virginia.  Ho  then  removed  to  Rich- 
mond. where  lie  at  once  took  a high  place  at  the 
bar,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise  the 
statutes  of  the  state,  and  tiecamc  rejxxrter  to  the 
court  of  apiM*als.  In  1822  he  was  sent  as  commis- 
sioner to  Kentucky.  and  in  concert  with  Henry 
Clay,  on  the  part  of  that  state,  made  an  agreement 
concerning  the  “occupying  claimants”  law,  which 
threatened  to  annul  the  Virginia  title  to  lands  in 
Kent  ucky.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  State 
constitutional  convention  in  1829-*80,  and  in  1834 
was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  as  a Whig,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  William 
C.  Rives,  Democrat,  who  had  refused  to  obey  the 
instructions  of  the  legislature.  Mr.  Leigh  was 
re-elected  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature, 
but  in  1836.  the  ]>oliticnl  complexion  of  that  body 
having  changed,  he  could  not  obey  his  instruc- 
tions, and  in  Julv  of  this  vear  he  resigned  and  re- 
tired to  private  life.  William  and  Marv  gave  him 
the  degree  of  LL.  1).  in  1865.  He  published  “ Re- 
K»rts  of  Gases  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  in  the 
icneral  Court  of  Virginia”  (Richmond  1890-’44). 
-—His  cousin,  Hezeklah  Gilbert,  clergyman,  lx 
in  Perquimans  county,  N.  C.,  25  Nov.,  1795:  d.  in 
Mecklenburg  county,  Va..  18  Sept..  1858,  was  edu- 
cated in  Murfreeslxirough,  N.  taught  for  two 
rears,  in  1818  joined  the  Virginia  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  for  thirty-five 
Years  occupied  responsible  charges  in  that  state  and 
in  North  Carolina.  In  1829  he  was  a founder  of 
Randolph  Macon  college,  Va.,  and  sultscqucnlly 
he  was  one  of  its  principal  supporters.  In  1849  lie 
was  an  organizer  of  the  Methisust  Episcopal  church, 
south.  Randolph  Macon  college  gave  him  the  de- 
gree of  LL.  I),  in  1858. 

LEIGHTON,  W illiam,  poet,  b.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  22  June.  1866.  He  received  the  degree  of 
B.  S.  at  Harvard  in  1 855,  and  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass.  In  18<18  he  removed  to  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.  He  is  the  author  of  “The  Sons  of 
Godwin,”  a tragedy  (Philadelphia,  1876);  “Change: 
the  Whisperof  the  Sphinx,"  a philosophical  poem 
(1878);  “A  Sketch  of  Shakespeare"  (Wheeling, 
1879);  “Shakespeare's  Dream,  and  other  Poems ” 
(Philadelphia,  1881);  “ The  Subjection  of  Hamlet,” 
an  essay  on  the  motives  of  thought  and  action  in 
that  tragedy  (1882);  and  “The  Price  of  the  Present 
Paid  by  the  Past,"  a poem  that  he  delivered  at  the 
dedication  of  a soldiers’  monument  in  Wheeling 
(printed  privately,  1886). 

LEI  PER,  Thomas,  b,  in  Strathaven,  Ijanark. 
Scotland,  15  Dec,,  1745;  d.  in  Delaware  county. 
Pa.,  6 Julv,  1825.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  and  emigrated  to  Man-land  in 
1766.  In  1765  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  storing  and  exportation  of  to- 
hacoo.  When  the  Revolution  began  the  principal 
tolwcco- house  was  interdicted,  ana  Mr.  Leiper,  seiz- 
ing this  opportunity,  pushed  his  connection  so  that 
he  soon  became  the  principal  factor  in  Philadelphia 
A few  years  later  he  built  in  Delaware  county.  Pa, 
several  large  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco 
and  snuff,  and  in  1780  lie  bought  ami  operated 
n narries  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  mills.  By 
ttiese  means  he  amassed  a large  fortune,  which 
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enabled  him  to  subscrilw  freely  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Philadelphia  ami  that  part  of  Delaware 
county  in  the  neighborhood  of  “Avondale,”  his 
country  residence.  Mr.  Leiper  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  first  troop  of  city  light  horse, 
better  known  as  the  Philadelphia  city  troop,  and 
served  with  them  as  lieutenant  during  the  Revo- 
lution at  the  battles  of  Princeton,  Trenton,  Brandy- 
wine. and  Germantown.  As  treasurer  of  the  troop, 
he  carried  the  last  subsidies  of  the  French  to  the 
Americans  at  Yorktown.  He  also  acted  with  his 
corj>s  in  ouelling  several  civil  insurrections  and 
riots,  notably  in  the  whiskey  riot  of  1794,  and  in 
the  attack  on  the  residence  of  James  Wilson  in 
Philadelphia,  when  he  was  one  of  the  seven  troop- 
ers that  charged  and  routed  the  mob  of  rioters. 
Mr.  Leiper  was  a staunch  Democrat,  and  was  gen- 
erally chosen  chairman  of  all  Democratic  town- 
meetings.  at  one  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  nomi- 
nate Gen.  Jackson  for  the  presidency.  He  was  a 
presidential  elector,  director  of  the  l*anks  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  United  States,  commissioner  for 
the  defence  of  the  city  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  n 
member,  and  ultimately  president,  of  the  common 
council  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In  1809  Mr. 
Leijier  had  constructed,  from  his  quarries  on  Crura 
creek  to  his  landing  on  Ridley  creek,  in  Delaware 
county,  what  was  the  first  permanent  tramway  in 
America.  The  road  was  three  fourths  of  a mile  in 
length,  and  continued  in  active  use  until  1828, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  a canal,  after  the  plan 
made  by  Mr.  Leiper,  but  not  carried  into  effect 
until  after  his  death. — His  son,  George  Gray,  b. 
in  Delaware  county.  Pa.,  8 Feb.,  178(1;  d.  there,  17 
Nov.,  1808,  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1808.  He  represented  Delaware 
county  in  congress  from  1829  till  1881,  and  for 
many  years  served  as  lay  associate  judge  of  the 
Delaware  countv  circuit  court. 

LEISLER,  Jacob,  patriot,  b.  in  Frankfort  on 
the  Main,  Germany;  d.  in  New  York  city,  16  May, 
1691.  lie  came  to  this  country  in  1060  as  a soldier 
in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  West  India  company. 
Leaving  the  army  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  engaged 
in  the  Indian  trade,  and  became  a comparatively 
wealthy  man.  While  on  a voyage  to  Europe  in 
1678  he  was  captured  by  Moorish  pirates,  and  was 
compelled  to  pay  a ransom  of  2,050  pieces  of  eight 
to  obtain  his  freedom.  Previous  to  this  voyage  he 
was  a resident  of  Albany,  where  he  was  a magis- 
trate, ami  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Sir  Ed- 
mund Andros,  the  governor,  for  protesting  against 
the  high-huiuled  measures  that  the  latter  and  his 
associates  had  adopted  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
poperv,  the  |>olitieal  bugbear  of  the  day.  Leisler 
had  also  endeared  himself  to  the  common  jieople 
by  liefriending  a family  of  French  Huguenots  that 
had  been  lauded  on  Manhattan  island  destitute 
that  a public  tribunal  had  decided  they  should  1 >e 
sold  into  slavery  in  order  to  pay  their  ship-charges. 
Ijeisler  prevented  the  Nile  by  purchasing  the  free- 
dom of  the  widowed  mother  anti  son  before  it 
could  beheld.  Under  Dongrm’s  administration  in 
1688  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges,  or  “com- 
missioners,” of  the  court  of  admiralty  in  New 

York.  In  1688  Gov.  Dongan  was  sue ded  by 

Limit. -Gov.  Francis  Nicholson.  In  1689  the  mili- 
tant force  of  tin-  city  <>f  New  York  < ■■ -ndded  of  a 
regiment  of  five  companies,  of  oneof  which  Leisler 
was  captain.  He  was  popular  with  the  men,  and 
probably  the  only  wealthy  resilient  in  the  province 
that  sympathized  with  the  Dutch  lower  classes. 
At  that  time  much  excitement  prevailed  among 
the  latter,  owing  to  the  attempts  of  the  Jacobite 
>fllce-holdcrs  t<.  retain  power  in  spite  of  the  revo- 


lution in  England  and  the  accession  of  William 
anil  Mary  to  tne  throne.  On  a report  that  the  ad- 
herents of  King  James  wen?  about  to  seize  the  fort 
and  massacre  their  Dutch  fellow-citizens,  an  armed 
mob  gathered  on  the  evening  of  2 June,  1689,  to 
overthrow  the  existing  government.  The  cry  of 
“ Leisler  ” was  raised,  and  the  crowd  rushed  to  his 
house.  At  first  he  refused  to  lead  the  movement, 
hut  when  the  demand  was  reiterated  by  the  men 
of  his  regiment  he  acceded,  and  within  an  hour 
received  the  keys  of  the  fort,  which  had  meanwhile 
been  seized.  Fortunately  for  the  revolutionists, 
the  fort  contained  all  the  public  funds,  whose  re- 
turn the  lieutenant-governor  in  vain  demanded. 
Four  hundred  of  the  new  party  signed  an  agree- 
ment to  hold  the  fort  “ for  the  present  Protestant 
power  that  reigns  in  England,”  while  a committee 
of  safety  of  ten  of  the  city  freeholders  assumed  the 
powers  of  a provisional  government,  of  which  they 
declared  Jacob  Leisler  to  be  the  head,  and  com- 
missioned him  as  "captain  of  the  fort.”  In  this 
capacity  he  at  once  began  to  repair  that  work,  and 
strengthened  it  with  a “battery”  of  six  guns  l>e- 
yond  its  walls,  which  was  the  origin  of  the  public 
park  that  is  still  known  as  the  Batten'.  Nicholson 
and  the  council  of  the  province,  with  the  authori- 
ties of  the  city,  headed  by  Stephanos  van  Cortlandt, 
the  mayor,  attempted  by  pacific  means  to  prevent 
the  uprising,  but  without  effect.  Finally,  becom- 
ing alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  the  lieutenant- 
governor  sailed  for  England,  and  the  mayor,  with 
the  other  officials,  retired  to  Albany.  To  the  latter 
city,  where  the  Jacobite  office-holders  still  held 
control,  Ijeisler  sent  his  son-in-law,  Milbourne,  in 
Novemlier,  with  an  armed  force  to  assist  in  its  de- 
fend* against  the  Indians,  but  he  was  directed 
to  wit  hhold  it  unless  Leisler’s  authority  was  rec- 
ognized. This  was  refused,  and  Milbourne  re- 
turned unsuccessful.  In  December  a despat eh  ar- 
rived from  William  and  Man'  directed  “ to  Francis 
Nicholson.  Esq.,  or  in  his  absence  to  such  as  for 
the  time  being  takes  care  for  preserving  the  peace 
and  administering  the  laws  in  his  majesty’s  prov- 
ince of  New  York.”  This  Leisler  construed  us  an 
appointment  of  himself  as  the  king’s  lieutenant- 
governor.  He  therefore  dissolved  the  committee 
of  safety,  swore  in  a council,  and  assumed  the  style 
of  a royal  lieutenant-governor  and  commander-in- 
chief.  In  the  spring  of  1690,  Albany,  terrified  by 
an  Indian  invasion,  and  rent  by  domestic  factions, 
yielded  to  Milbourne.  Amid  distress  and  con- 
fusion a house  of  representatives  was  convened, 
and  the  government  was  constituted  by  the  popu- 
lar act.  After  the  massacre  at  Schcnectaay  in 
February.  1690,  Ijeisler  engaged  with  great  vigor 
in  the  expeditions  against  the  French,  and  equip(>ed 
and  despatched  against  (Quebec  the  first  fleet  of 
men-of-war  that  had  been  sent  from  the  port  of 
New  York.  In  January,  1691,  Maj.  Ingoldesby  ar- 
rived with  the  news  of  Henry  Sloughter’s  appoint- 
ment as  governor,  and  demanded  possession  of  the 
fort,  which  Leisler  refused.  On  Sloughter’s  own  de- 
mand immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  the  following 
March,  he  likewise  refused  to  surrender  it  until  he 
was  convinced  of  Sloughter’s  identity  ami  the  lat- 
ter had  sworn  in  his  council.  As  soon  as  the  latter 
event  occurred,  he  wrote  the  governor  a letter  re- 
signing his  command.  Sloughtcr  replied  by  arrest- 
ing him  and  nine  of  his  friends.  The  latter  were 
subsequently  released  after  trial,  but  Ijeisler  was 
imprisoned,  charged  with  treason  and  murder,  and 
shortly  afterward  tried  and  condemned  to  death. 
His  son-in-law  and  secretary,  Milbourne,  was  also 
condemned  on  the  same  charges.  These  trials 
were  manifestly  unjust;  the  judges  were  the  per- 
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Honal  and  |>olitical  enemies  of  the  prisoners,  and  so  | politics  as  a member  of  the  Libera)  {tarty,  which 
gross  were  the  acts  of  some  of  the  parties  that  , elected  him  representative  to  the  assembly  of  Lis- 
Sloughter  hesitated  at  signing  the  death-warrants,  ' bon.  In  18*22  he  was  appointed  member  of  the 
and  it  is  said  that  he  finally  aid  so  when  under  the  provisional  government  of  Brazil,  and  in  1825  he 
influence  of  wine.  By  the  English  law  of  treason  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  the  nation.  In 
their  estates  were  forfeited  to  the  crown,  but  the  that  year  he  began  to  publish  the  paper  - Pn- 
committee  of  the  privy  council  to  whom  the  mat-  goeiro  Constitucional,"  and  some  years  afterward 
ter  was  referred  reported  that,  although  the  trial  the  “ RecopiJador  Mineiro.”  In  1881  he  rounded 
was  in  conformity  to  the  forms  of  law,  they  never-  in  Pousoafegre  the  society  44  Defensora  da  Liber- 
theless  recommended  the  restoration  of  the  estates  tade  e Independence  Nacional.’’  and  from  that 
of  the  culprits  to  their  heirs.  In  1095  Lender's  son  year  till  1884  he  was  active  in  propagating  liberal 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  passage  of  an  act  of  ideas  concerning  the  abolition  of  slavery.  During 
parliament  reversing  his  father’s  attainder.  Three  the  regency  of  Father  Feijo  he  sustained  the  gov- 
years  later  the  Earl  of  Bellamont,  who  hail  been  eminent,  and  in  1840  was  the  first  to  propose  the 
one  of  the  most  influential  supporters  of  the  efforts  declaration  of  the  majority  of  Pedro  11.  In  1843 
of  Leisler’s  son,  was  appointed  governor  of  New  he  espoused  the  revolution  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
York,  and  through  his  influence  the  assembly  voted  $.  Paulo  and  Minas  Geracs.  and,  being  defeated, 
an  indemnity  to  Leister's  heirs.  The  bones  of  Lcis-  retired  to  his  province  on  account  of  feeble  health 
ler  and  Milboume  were  honorably  interred  in  the  I and  his  decreasing  popularity.  Next  year,  on  the 
Dutch  church.  Among  Is*isler’s  claims  to  kindly  | wav  to  one  of  his  plantations,  he  was  murdered, 
remembrance  is  the  fact  that,  in  1689,  while  exer-  LEITH,  Sir  James,  British  general,  b.  in  Al«er- 
cising  the  functions  of  governor,  he  purchased  the  I deenshire,  Scotland,  8 Aug.,  1763;  d.  in  Iiarbadoes, 
land  that  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  New  W.  I.,  16  Oct.,  1816.  lie  entered  the  army  as  a 
Rochelle.  N.  Y.,  as  a place  of  refuge  for  the  perse-  lieutenant  in  1780,  served  under  Sir  John  Moore 
cutcd  Huguenots.  See  his  ••Life,”  by  Cnarles  j and  Wellington  in  Spain,  attaining  the  rank  of 
Fenno  Hoffman,  in  Sparks’s  “American  Biog-  lieutenant-general,  ana  in  1814  whs  upj>oiiited  eom- 
raphy”  (Boston,  1844).  See  also  “A  Man  whom  mander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  the  West 
New  York  Beheaded,”  by  Emily  C.Judson,  included  Indies,  and  captain-general  of  the  Leeward  isles, 
in  **  Alderbrook  ” (Boston,  1846).  ^ From  Barbadoes  he  sent  troops  to  aid  the  French 

LEITCH,  William,  Canadian  educator,  b.  in  commander  in  suppressing  the  revolt  in  Guade- 
Rothesav,  Scotland,  in  1814  ; d.  in  Kingston,  Can-  I loupe,  ami  forced  tne  insurgents  to  capitulate, 
ada,  9 May,  1864.  He  was  educated  at  the  gram-  LEIYA,  Andres  I)laz  Veuero  de  (lay  -e-vah), 
mar-school  of  Greenock,  and  at  the  University  first  governor  of  New  Granada,  h.  in  Valladolid, 
of  Glasgow,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  i Spain,  in  1523;  d.  in  Madrid  in  1585.  He  studied 
in  1836.  After  studying  in  the  Divinity  hall  of  ' in  the  College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Valladolid,  where 
Glasgow,  in  1838  he  was  licensed  as  a preacher  in  , he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  in  civil  audeccle- 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was  minister  of  the  | siastic  law,  and  occupied  the  posts  of  attomey-gen- 
parish  of  Moniraail  from  1843  till  1859,  when  lie  j erul  and  auditor  of  the  council  of  the  Indies.  He 
resigned  on  his  appointment  as  principal  of  Queen’s  was  appointed  in  1563  governor  of  the  newly 
university,  Kingston,  Canada.  By  virtue  of  his  created  province  of  New  Granada,  and  arrived  in 
office  he 'was  a member  of  the  synod  of  the  Pres-  I Santa  Fe  on  12  Feb.,  1564.  He  adopted  many 
byterian  church  of  Canada, and  in  1862  was  elected  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  natives,  punish- 
moderator.  He  was  also  u member  of  the  senate  mg  exceMM  that  were  committed  against  theni.es- 
of  the  University  of  Toronto, and  was  an  examiner  | tablishing  numerous  schools,  and  obtaining  a royal 
in  that  institution.  He  was  in  favor  of  maintain-  order  in  1566  for  the  foundation  of  several  con- 
ing a great  Canadian  university,  with  all  properly  | vents.  lie  organized  and  regulated  the  missions, 
organized  colleges  throughout  the  country  rallying  distributing  them  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
around  it,  on  such  terms  as  would  best  secure  a founded  villages  for  the  Indians,  organized  police 
collegiate  education  for  the  various  sections  of  the  , forces  for  their  protection,  ami  gave  them  the  best 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  promote  a generous  i lands  for  their  colonies,  which  were  ealled  resguar- 
rivalry  among  the  various  colleges  constituting  ; dos.  Instead  of  using  the  Indians  as  beasts  of 
that  university.  His  scheme  is  still  advocated  in  i burden,  he  introduced  for  this  purpose  a great 
Canada,  but  with  little  prospect  of  success.  He  | number  of  donkeys,  thus  giving  new  facilities  for 
was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  science,  lectured  in  commerce.  He  established  a college  in  the  capital 
Glasgow  university  on  astronomy  while  studying  , for  sons  of  caciques  and  other  Indians  of  rank, 
there,  and  for  several  years  acted  as  assistant  to  and  also  created  a court  of  justice  for  their  bene- 
Prof.  Niehol,  the  astronomer.  For  some  time  he  fit.  Leiva  was  the  oplv  governor  under  whose 
conducted  a scries  of  investigations  on  the  sub-  i administration  the  country  enioyed  peace  and 
ject  of  partheno-genesis  and  alternate  generation,  prosperity.  In  1573  he  was  recalled  to  Spain  and 
as  illustrated  by  the  phenomena  of  sexual  develop-  made  president  of  the  council  of  the  Indies, 
ment  in  hymenoptera,  the  result  of  his  researches  ' LE  JEUNE.  Paul  (leh-zhun  ),  French  mission- 
being published  in  the  “Transactions  of  the  Brit-  ary,  h.  in  the  diocese  of  Chalons,  France,  in  1592; 
ish  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science”  d.  in  Paris,  7 Aug.,  1664.  He  became  a Jesuit 
and  in  the  “Annals  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  | in  1614,  and  after  completing  his  theological 
Canada.”  In  addition  to  several  publications  on  studies  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and  literature  in 
the  subject  of  national  education  in  Scotland  ami  various  colleges.  He  was  sent  to  Canada  in  1632, 
India,  he  wrote  a work  entitled  “God’s  Glory  in  and  on  his  arrival  in  Quebec  made  superior  of  the 
the  Heavens ” (New  York.  1866).  I missions.  In  1637  Commander  de  Sillery  sent 

LEITE  FERREIRA  DE  N ELLO,  Jos^  Bento  workmen  to  Ijc  Jeune  with  a request  that  he  would 
(lay  -e-teh).  Brazilian  politician,  b.  in  Catnpanha,  employ  them  in  founding  villages  for  the  Christian 
Minas  Geraes,  6 Jan.,  1785;  d.  near  Pousoalegre,  | Indians.  The  superior  conducted  them  to  a point 
8 Feb.,  1844.  He  studied  and  was  graduated  in  1 about  four  miles  above  Quebec,  ami  there  founded 
Silo  Paulo,  where  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1810,  | the  village  of  Sillery.  In  a few  years  this  settle- 
anil  soon  afterward  he  was  apftointed  rector  of  the  i ment  became  a considerable  town,  and  the  Indian 
parish  of  Pousoalegre.  In  1821  he  took  part  in  inhabitants  cleared  a large  tract,  and  were  gradu- 
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ally  civilized  by  Le  Jeune.  He  ceased  to  be  supe- 
rior in  liW'.i,  ami  in  1649  returned  to  France,  where 
he  was  made  procurator  of  the  foreign  missions. 
In  1658  he  was  selected  by  Anne  of  Austria  for  the 
new  bishopric  that  was  to  be  erected  in  Canada, 
but  the  Jesuits  represented  to  her  that  their  ndes 
did  not  permit  them  to  accept  such  a dignity. 
His  works  are  “ Brieve  relation  du  voyage  de  lu 
Nouvelle  France,”  the  first  of  the  “ Relations”  on 
New  France  which  the  Jesuits  continued  to  16?2, 
and  which  form  one  of  the  best  sources  of  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  N'orth  American  Indians 
(Paris,  1632);  “ Relation  de  oe  qui  s’est  passe  en  la 
Nouvelle  France  en  l’annee  1633”  (1634);  and 
seven  other  “ Relations,"  ending  with  that  of 
1660-’  l (1662).  He  also  wrote  many  devotional 
works,  some  of  which  liecamu  very  jwpular. 

LELAND.  Aaron,  clergyman,  b.  m Holliston, 
Mass.,  28  May,  1761;  d.  in  Chester,  Vt.,  25  Aug., 
1888.  He  received  a common-school  education, 
was  ordained  as  a Baptist  minister  about  1786,  set- 
tled in  Chester,  Vt.,  and  built  up  a church  from 
which  sprang  those  at  Andover  and  Grafton, 
Mass.,  W eat  hersfield  and  Jamaica,  Vt.,  and  other 
places.  Ho  was  an  earnest  Jeffersonian  Democrat, 
sat  in  the  legislature!  from  1801  till  1811,  during 
which  period  he  was  thriee  elected  speaker,  was  a 
councillor  for  four  years,  and  for  five  successive 
years  elected  lieutenant  - governor  of  Vermont, 
lie  also  served  as  an  assistant  justice  of  the  countv 
court  for  eighteen  years.  In  1828  he  was  proposed 
as  a candidate  for  governor,  hut  declined  tne  nomi- 
nation, being  unwilling  to  desert  the  pulpit,  in 
which  he  was  an  effective  orator. 

LELAND,  Charles  Godfrey,  author,  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  15  Aug.,  1824.  Before  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  began  to  contribute  short  poems  to 
newspapers.  He  win  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1846,  afterward  studied  aesthetics,  history,  philoso- 
phy, and  the  modern  languages  in  the  universities 
of  Jleidelberg  and  Munich,  and  then  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  attended  lectures  at  the  Sorbonneand  the 
College  Louta-le-Grand,  and  was  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can deputation  that  congratulated  the  provisional 
government  after  the  revolution  of  February,  1848. 
In  October,  1848,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851. 
He  soon  relinquished  that  profession,  and  became 
a contributor  to  the  “ Kniekerlxx-ker  Magazine,” 
for  which  he  had  Iwgun  to  write  while  a student  in 
college,  the  **  International  Magazine,”  “Sartain’s," 
“ Graham's,”  and  other  periodicals.  He  resided  for 
some  time  in  New  York  city,  where  he  edited  the 
14  Illustrated  News,”  but  returned  to  Philadelphia 
in  1855,  and  was  connected  with  the  “ Evening  Bul- 
letin” three  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war  he  wrote  in  support  of  a vigorous  National  pol- 
icy in  the  “ Knickerbocker  Magazine,”  and  estab- 
lished in  Boston  the  “Continental  Magazine,”  in 
which  he  proposed  and  urged  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves.  Ho  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1863, 
and  wrote  and  made  the  illustrations  for  a political 
satire  entitled  “The  Book  of  ( ’opperheads.”  In 
1865  he  engaged  in  speculations  in  the  coal  and 
petroleum  fields,  anti  travelled  through  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia.  On  his  return  to 
Philadelphia  he  became  tnlitor  of  the  “ Press,”  j 
which  was  prosperous  under  his  management.  | 
After  travelling  through  the  west  he  went  to  Eu- 
rope in  May,  I860,  and  remained  till  1880,  reaid-  \ 
ing  chiefly  in  London,  and  while  there  he  pur- 
sued original  investigations  into  the  history,  lan-  j 
guage,  and  customs  of  the  Gypsy  race.  When  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia  he  introduced  and  super- 
vised a system  of  industrial-art  education  in  the  | 


public  schools.  Mr.  belaud  is  the  author  of  “ The 
Poetry  and  Mystery  of  Dreams,”  containing  the 
fruit  of  curious  researched  in  ancient  and  modern 
literature  (Philadelphia,  1855):  “ Meister  Karl’s 
Sketch-Book,”  a collection  of  sketches  of  foreign 
travel  and  other  articles  reprinted  from  magazines 
(1855);  “Pictures  of  Travel,”  translated  from  the 
German  of  Heinrich  Heine  (1856);  ‘‘Sunshine  in 
Thought”  (New  York,  1862):  “Legends of  Birds” 
(Philadelphia,  1864);  “To  Kansas  and  Back,”  a 
pamphlet  describing  u journey  to  the  far  west 
(1866):  and  a jwunphlet  on  the  “Union  Pacific, 
Eastern  Division  ” (1867).  His  most  popular  works 
were  the  “Hans  Breitmann  Ballads ” (complete 
ed.,  Philadelphia,  1871),  the  first  of  which  humor- 
ous dialect  poems  were  so  much  admired  that  he 
composed  an  extended  series,  burlesquing  pecul- 
iarities of  character,  as  well  as  of  thought  and 
speech  among  the  ruder  type  of  German  Ameri- 
cans. Ills  later  works  are  “The  Music- Lesson  of 
Confucius,  and  other  Poems,”  in  which  he  seeks  to 
harmonize  the  Christian  religion  with  the  antique 
sentiments  of  joy  and  beauty  (London,  1870); 
“ Uaudeatnus,”  a translation  of  humorous  poems 
by  Josef  V.  Schefel  and  other  German  writers 
(1871);  “Egyptian  Sketch-Book”  (1873);  “The 
English  Gypsies  and  their  Language”  (1873); 
“Fu-Sang,  or  the  Discovery  of  America  by  Chi- 
nese Buddhist  Priests  in  the  Fifth  Century  ” (1875); 
“ English  Gypsy  &>ngs,”  in  collaboration  with 
Janet  Tuckey  and  Prof.  Edward  H.  Palmer  (1875); 
“Johnnykin  and  the  Goblins”  (1876);  “Pidgin- 
English  Sing-Song”  (1876);  “Abraham  Lincoln” 
(1879);  “The  Minor  Arts”  (1880);  “The  Gypsies” 
(1882);  and  “ The  Algonquin  Legends  of  New  Eng- 
land "(1884).  In  connection  with  the  educational 
movement  that  he  set  on  foot  he  edited  a series  of 
“Art-Work  Manuals”  (1885),  containing  instruc- 
tions for  ceramic  painting,  brass  rejwus.se  work, 
leather  work,  papier-mache  work,  stencilling,  and 
wood-carving.  He  now  (1887)  resides  in  London, 
England. — llis  brother,  Henry  Perry,  author,  b. 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  28  Oct,  1828;  d.  there,  22 
Sept.,  1868,  was  a frequent  contributor  in  prose 
and  verse  to  newsnajiers  and  magazines.  He  was 
an  extensive  traveller,  Htid  a student  in  various  de- 
partments of  knowledge,  and  possessed  a vein  of 
humor  that  pervades  his  writings.  While  serving 
as  a lieutenant  in  the  118th  Pennsylvania  regiment 
during  the  civil  war,  he  was  prostrated  by  a sun- 
stroke, from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  fully  re- 
covered. He  published  “ The  Grey  Bay  Mare,  and 
other  Humorous  American  Sketches”  (Philadel- 
phia 1856).  and  a volume  of  sketches  of  foreign 
travel,  entitled  “ Americans  in  Rome”  (1863). 

LELAND,  Henry,  artist,  b.  in  Walpole,  Mass., 
in  1850:  d.  in  Paris,  France.  5 Dec.,  18/7.  He  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Boston  till  1874, 
when  he  resolved  to  be  an  artist,  and  became  a pupil 
of  Bon  nut  in  Paris.  Here  his  short  career  was 
marked  by  rapid  success.  His  early  death  was  the 
result  of  an  accident.  In  1876  he  exhibited  the 
portrait  of  Mile.  d'Alembert  at  the  Paris  salon, 
and  in  1877  “ A Chevalier  of  the  Time  of  Henry 
111.”  and  **  An  Italian  Girl." 

LELAND,  John,  clergyman,  b.  in  Grafton, 
Mass.,  14  May,  1754;  d.  in  North  Adams,  Mass., 
14  Jan.,  18*11.  ne  was  educated  as  a Congrega- 
tionalist,  but,  adopting  Bajitist  tenets,  was  licensed 
as  a preacher  in  1774.  and  in  1775  removed  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  until  1791,  with  the  exception  of  oc- 
casional visits  to  the  north,  he  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office.  He 
resided  at  first  in  Culpepper  county,  but  on  account 
of  difficulties  in  his  church  removed  to  Orange 
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county,  and  entrap!  in  pmebinf  tour*  throughout 
Virginia  and  the  northern  parr?*  of  North  Carolina 
and  a s far  northward  as  Philadelphia.  He  was 
not  regularly  ordained  until  June.  17*7.  When 
the  Federal  constitution  was  under  ducoMoo 
Elder  Inland  was  pat  forward  as  the  candidate  of 
the  party  that  was  opposed  to  its  adoption  unless 
the  views  that  were  dominant  in  Virginia  were  in- 
corporated. Jam*-*  Madison  being  the  opposing 
candi«late  for  delegate  to  the  State  convention 
from  Orange  county ; yet  after  a conversation  with 
the  latter  Leland  withdrew  in  hi*  favor.  In  Feb- 
ruary. 1792,  he  settled  in  Cheshire.  Mass.,  where 
he  resided  for  the  moat  part  until  his  death.  He 
was  a prolific  writer,  and  during  his  fifteen  years’ 
ministry  in  Virginia  preached  more  than  8,000  ser- 
mons. founded  two  large  churches— one  in  Orange 
and  one  in  Louisa  county — and  baptized  700  per- 
son*. He  continued  hi*  itinerant  ministry  after 
returning  to  Massachusetts,  and  down  to  1821  had 
baptized  1.352  converts.  Toward  the  close  of  1801 
he  went  to  Washington  to  present  to  Mr.  Jefferson 
a mammoth  cheese  weighing  1.450  pounds,  as  a testi- 
monial of  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  people 
of  Cheshire  in  the  new  chief  magistrate.  He  was 
firmly  attached  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  some- 
times manifested  his  predilections  in  his  pulpit 
discourses.  His  *•  Occasional  Sermons  anu  Ad- 
dresses.” with  essays  on  moral. religious, and  politi- 
cal subjects,  an  autobiography,  written  in  1819. 
and  additional  notices  of  his  life  by  his  grand- 
daughter. Miss  L.  F.  Greene,  appeared  in  1*45. 

LE  LYONN ET.  Charles (leh-le -on-nay  ).  French 
statistician,  b.  in  Paris  in  1707:  d.  there  in  1826. 
He  entered  the  colonial  civil  service,  and  was 
several  times  accredited  as  unofficial  agent  to  the 
government  of  Santo  Domingo.  He  went  four  times 
to  that  country — in  1800,  1803.  1800,  and  1811 — 
and  was  also  given  missions  to  French  and  Dutch 
Guiana,  Ismisiuna,  and  several  of  the  West  India 
islands.  He  published  “Statistique  de  Saint  Do- 
mingue”  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1811);  ••  Statistique  do  la 
Guvane  Fran^aise”  (1813);  “Statistique  de  la 
Lou isianc”  (1803;  revised  ed.,  1814) ; “Statistique 
des  Antilles  Framjaises”  (1817);  and  other  works. 

LE  M AIRE,  James,  Dutch  navigator,  b.  in  Hol- 
land alsmt  1505;  d.  at  sea.  31  Dec.,  1610.  With 
the  object  of  eluding  the  letters- pat*  lit  that  had 
been  grunted  bv  the  states-general  to  tin-  t’otnpany 
of  tin*  Fast  Indies,  and  which  forbade  Hollanders 
that  did  not  belong  t«*  the  company  to  pn>s  south 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  thn>iigh  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  on  the  route  to  India,  the  chief  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  of  Hoorn  formed  a *<>mpnny  for 
the  discovery  of  other  routes  into  the  Pacific.  Tin- 
first  idea  of  this  enterprise  was  due  to  Isaac  Le 
Main*,  and  he  communicated  it  to  Conn  li*  Seliou- 
ten,  an  experienced  navigator  who  lielieved  that 
the  American  continent  terminated  in  an  ojM*n  sea 
south  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  half  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  expedition  was  borne  by  Isaac  I/O 
Maire,  and  Schoutcn  was  charged  with  the  equip- 
ment of  the  ship  **  Concord,”  of  360  tons,  with  65 
sailor*  and  211  cannon  of  small  calibre.  A smaller 
vessel  was  cquip|>cd  in  the  same  manner,  but  its 
name  is  not  mentioned.  Although  Schoutcn  was 
commander.  James  Le  Maire.  the  son  of  Isaac,  seems 
to  have  had  entire  control  of  the  expedition  under 
the  title  of  director-general.  The  expedition  sailed 
from  the  Texel,  14  June,  1615,  and  after  many 
peril*,  ill  which  the  smaller  of  the  two  vessels  was 
L»st . the  “Concord  ” passed  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
on  24  Jan.,  1616,  and  found  itself  near  the  east' 
ext  remit  y of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  When  t hey  r 
this  point  Lc  Main*  ami  Schoutcn  disc 


high  land  to  the  east  which  they  named  Staten 
island.  They  saw  also  a fine  channel  opening  to 
the  south,  bevond  which  the  coast  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego  tended  toward  the  west,  ami  they  expected 
every  moment  to  reach  the  extremitv  of  the  conti- 
nent. After  discovering  Baraevel^  islands,  the 
“Concord”  doabled  the  cape  that  extended  far- 
thest toward  the  south,  and  was  the  first  ves***l  to 
enter  the  Pacific  in  this  wav.  The  Hollanders 
called  the  cape  Cape  Horn,  and  the  strait  through 
which  they  had  passed  before  doubling  it  was 
called  after  Le  Maire.  The  two  navigators  next 
directed  their  course  toward  Juan  Fernandez  ; but 
they  were  driven  liack  bv  winds  and  currents.  They 
then  sailed  out  into  tfie  Pacific,  and  after  many 
discoveries  and  dangerous  experiences  reached 
the  Dutch  settlement  in  Batavia,  sixteen  months 
after  leaving  the  TexeL  Here  they  were  arroted 
and  sent  home  on  board  the  “Amsterdam”  to 
stand  trial  for  infringing  on  the  privileges  of  the 
Company  of  the  East  Indies,  but  Le  Maire  died 
before  his  arrival  in  Holland.  The  only  original 
narrative  of  the  vo vage  of  Lc  Maire  was  written 
by  Are  Classen,  a clerk  on  board  the  smaller  of  the 
two  vessels.  It  was  translated  into  I^tin.  and  a 
French  version  is  found  in  the  “ Reeueil  des 
voyages ” of  the  Company  of  the  East  Indies. 

LEM  AY.  L£on  Pamphile,  Canadian  author, 
b.  in  Lotbiniere.  Quebec,  5 Jan..  1837.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Quebec  seminary  and  studied  law, 
but  after  obtaining  his  diploma  he  abandoned  the 
profession  on  his  appointment  to  an  office  un- 
der the  government.  He  is  at  present  (1887) 
keeper  of  the 'legislative  library  at  Quebec.  From 
an  early  age  he  had  cultivated  his  poetic  talent, 
and  in  1865  published  “ Essais  poetiques " (Que- 
bec). In  1867  he  received  a gold  medal  from 
Ijaval  University  for  the  best  poem  on  “The  Dis- 
covery of  Canada.”  He  had  previously  been 
awarded  a gold  medal  for  a “tlymne  national 
pour  la  fete  des  Canadiens-Fram;ais.”  His  trans- 
lation of  Longfellow’s  “ Evangeline” (1870) attract- 
ed attention.  His  romance  “ Le  pelerin  de  Sainte 
Anne”  (1877)  was  violently  attacked  by  inanv  as 
immoral,  but  its  sequel,  “Picotmoc  le  rnnudit,” 
disarmed  hostile  criticism.  His  latest  prose  pub- 
lication, “ L’ Affaire  Sougraine”  (1884),  is  said  to 
contain  his  l»est  work.  Besides  the  volumes  of 
poetry  noticed  above,  he  has  also  issued  “ Pocmcs 
couronnes”  (Quebec,  1870);  “Les  Vengeances” 
(1875;  the  same  dramatized,  1876);  “UneGerbc” 
(1*70);  and  “Petits  poemes  ” (1883).  He  is  also 
the  author  of  “ Fables  Canadienncs  ” (1882). 

LEMBKE.  Francis  Christian,  clergyman,  b 
in  Blunsigcn,  Baden,  13  July,  1704;  d.  in  Nazareth. 
Pa..  11  July,  1785.  He  was  a graduate  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Strasburg  and  Jena,  ami  in  early  years 
was  n skeptic,  devoted  to  philosophy,  but  he  was 
converted  while  at  Jena,  and  in  17o5  accepted  a 
professorship  in  the  gymnasium  of  Strasburg  and 
the  office  of  assistant  preacher  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  where  he  became  a popular  pulpit  orator. 
Some  time  afterward  he  was  cited  before  the  con- 
sistory, and  told  that  he  must  pledge  himself  to 
relinquish  his  friendly  relations  to  the  Moravians 
with  whom  he  hail  kept  up  a fraternal  fellowship 
for  several  years.  This  ho  refused  to  do,  where- 
upon he  was  forbidden  to  preach.  'Hie  «-fYort  to 
deprive  him  of  his  professorship  failed  in  conse- 
quence of  thedc-ten  Utituucof  his  colleague*. 

P no  longer  »e  at  Strasburg,  and. 
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with  faithfulness  and  success.  In  1755  the  struc- 
ture known  as  Nazareth  Hall  was  erected,  and 
within  its  walls  a boarding-school  was  opened  in 
1759  for  boys  of  the  Moravian  church.  Of  this 
school  Lembke  was  constituted  the  principal.  Out 
of  it  grew,  in  1785,  that  enlarges!  school  which 
now.  for  more  than  a century,  has  l»een  educating 
boys  from  all  parts  of  the  Uuited  States.  Lembke 
was  a learned  divine,  an  able  educator,  and  an 
eloquent  preacher. 

liK.MCKK,  Henry,  clergyman,  b.  in  Mecklen- 
burg, Germany.  27  June,  1796;  d.  in  Carrollton, 
Cambria  co..  Pa..  29  Nov.,  1882.  His  parents  were 
poor,  but  he  educated  himself  sufficiently  to  gain 
admission  to  the  College  of  Schwerin,  where  he 
supported  himself  by  giving  private  lessons.  He 
entered  the  German  army  in  1812,  afterwanl  went 
to  the  University  of  Rostock  to  study  for  the 
Lutheran  ministry,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1819.  He  united  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
21  April,  1824,  and  was  ordained  to  its  priesthood, 
11  April,  1826.  In  1833  he  volunteered  for  mis- 
sionary dutv  among  the  Germans  of  the  United 
States  and  labored  first  in  Philadelphia  and  then 
as  assistant  to  Father  Demetrius  Gallitzin  in  Lo- 
retto.  Pa.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  Kbens- 
burg.  and  purchased  a farm  near  by,  on  which  he 
afterwanl  erected  St-  Joseph’s  church.  He  next 
bought  400  acres  of  laud,  on  which  he  built  a 
hoiw  and  clmj>el  in  1868,  and  in  1839  he  laid  out 
a town  on  it,  which  he  wished  to  name  after  his 
friend  Gallitzin,  but,  on  the  remonstrance  of  the 
latter,  called  it  Carrollton.  In  1840  he  succeeded 
Father  Gallitzin  as  pastor  of  Loretto,  and  was  then 
the  onlv  priest  in  Cambria  county,  but  he  soon 
obtained  the  aid  of  others.  After  a successful 
visit  to  Europe  in  1844  to  collect  money,  he  Ixmght 
800  acres  of  land,  on  which  he  intended  to  estab- 
lish a colonv  of  Benedictines,  but  they  preferred 
to  settle  in  NVestmoreland  county.  Ho  became  a 
member  of  the  order  of  St,  Benedict  on  2 Feb.,  1852, 
performed  missionary  duty  in  Kansas,  and  founded 
the  ablx*v  of  St.  Benedict  in  Atchison,  Kan.  He 
returned  to  Pennsylvania  in  1858,  and  after  a visit 
to  Germany  labored  in  New  Jersey  till  1877,  when 
he  withdrew  to  Carrollton,  Pa.  lie  wrote  his  own 
autobiography,  part  of  which  appeared  in  the  jour- 
nals of  Cambria  county,  and  published  translations 
of  several  controversial  works  in  German,  and  “ Le- 
ben  und  Werken  des  Prinzen  Demetrius  Augustin 
Gallitzin  ” (MUnster,  1861). 

LKMF,  Antonio  Fires  du  Silva  Pontes 
(lay  -inch),  Brazilian  scholar,  b.  in  Minas-Geracs, 
Brazil,  al si ut  1756;  d.  there  in  1807.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Coimbra,  was  graduated  in 
1777,  and  went  to  the  East  Indies,  whence  he 
returned  to  Lisl>on.  and  in  1780  accompanied 
Dr.  Ijocerdu,  who  was  sent  to  Bruzil  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Portugal  to  study  the  question  of 
boundaries  with  the  Spanish  colonies.  In  1781 
Leme  explored  Paraguay  and  l he  territories  of 
Cazulvasoo  and  Barbados^  meanwhile  making  copi- 
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Brazil  (1841).  The  commission  finished  its  work 
in  1783,  and  returned  to  Portugal.  Leme  now 
drew  it  complete  map  of  Brazil  and  a maritime 
guide  of  its  coasts,  for  which,  in  addition  to  his 
other  services,  he  was  given  ;»  im  dal  by  the  govern- 
ment, of  Portugal.  In  1798  he  was  appointed  by 
^be  k 1 1 . r in  tie-  \-  idemy  of  Lisbon, 

on  29  March,  1800,  he  was  appointed  gov- 
the  province  of  Espirito  Santo,  where  he 
attention  to  the  civilization  of  the 
lishitig  for  them  a college  and  an 


industrial  school.  He  retired  from  his  office  in 
1804,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  completion  of  his 
works,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon  them  on  ac- 
count of  illness.  lie  published  a work  entitled 
“ Construe«^lo  e AnJiyse  das  proposiQCDs  geometri- 
cas  e experiencias  practices  quo  serven  do  funda- 
mento  a architecture  naval  ” (1799). 

LE  MERCIER,  Andrew  (leh-inair'-se-ay), cler- 
gyman. b.  in  Caen.  France,  in  1692;  d.  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  31  March,  1 763.  He  was  graduated  at  Geneva, 
and  immediately  afterward,  in  1715.  came  to  this 
country  through  the  influence  of  Andrew  Faneuil, 
to  succeed  Rev.  Pierre  Dailleas  pastor  of  the  French 
Protestant  church  in  Boston,  over  which  he  pre- 
sided till  1748.  He  built  a house  for  the  relief  of 
shipwrecked  mariners  on  the  Isle  of  Sables,  to  which 
he  sent  provisions,  and  which  was  the  means  of 
saving  many  lives.  He  wrote  “The  Church  His- 
tory of  Geneva,  in  Five  Books,  with  a Political  and 
Geographical  Account  of  that  Republic”  (Boston, 
1732).  and  a “ Treatise  against  Detraction  ” (1733). 

LE  MERCIER.  Francis,  French  missionary, 
b.  in  France  early  in  the  1 7t  h century;  d.  in  Mar- 
tinique, W.  I.,  12  June,  1690.  He  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  14  Oct.,  1620,  and  was  sent  to 
Canada  in  1635,  where  he  was  attached  to  the 
Huron  mission  until  its  destruction  in  1649.  He 
held  the  post  of  superior  of  the  missions  from 
1653  till  1656,  labored  among  the  Iroquois  till 
1658,  and  was  again  superior  from  1665  till  1670. 
After  leaving  Canada  in  1673  he  was  sent  to  the 
West  Indies  as  visitor.  While  lie  was  superior  in 
Canada  he  published  six  volumes  of  “ Relations.” 
LE  MOINE,  James  MacPIiersou,  Canadian 
author,  b.  in  (Quebec,  24  Jan.,  1825.  He  is  the  son 
of  Benjamin  lx?  Maine,  a wealthy  merchant  of 
Qucl>ec  and  a lineal  descendant  of  Jean  Ijc  Moyne, 
seigneur  of  three  fiefs, 
who  was  a near  rela- 
tive of  Baron  la) 

Moyne  de  Longueuil. 

James  received  his 
preparatory  educa- 
tion in  St.  Thomas. 

Lower  Canada,  at  the 
home  of  his  maternal 
grandfather,  a Unit- 
ed Empire  loyalist 
who  fled  from  Phila- 
delphia in  1783.  In 
1838  James  entered 
the  Petit  seminairc  de 
Quebec,  where  ho  re- 
mained till  1845.  He 
subsequently  studied 
law,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  of  Quebec  in  1850.  In  1847  he 
became  superintendent  of  inland  revenue  at  Que- 
bec, which  post  he  still  (1887)  retains.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  Literary  and  historical  so- 
ciety of  Qucliec,  and  was  selected  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lome  to  preside  over  the  first  section  of 
the  Royal  society  of  Canada.  Mr.  Le  Moine  is 
an  enthusiastic  student  of  Canadian  history  and 
ornithology,  and  at  his  residence,  Spencer  Grange, 
near  Quelle,  he  has  an  extensive  aviary,  a museum 
of  nat  ural  history  specimens,  and  a large  collec- 
tion of  l>ooks  and  curios  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  Canada.  He  has  written  on  the  subject 
of  Canadian  history  with  such  impartiality  as 
rarely  to  challenge  adverse  criticism.  His  works 
include  “ l/Ornithologio  du  Canada”  (Quebec, 
1860)  ; " Etude  but  les  navigateurs  antiques 
Franklin,  McClure.  Kane.  McClintock”  (1862); 
**  Etudes  sur  Sir  Walter  Scott”  (1862);  “ Legend- 
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arv  Lore  of  the  Lower  St.  IjAwrence”  (1862):  | 
44  Maple  Leaves”  (4  vols..  1863~*5):  Les  pc- 

cheries  du  Canada”  (1863):  “Memoir  de  Mont-  I 
calm  vengee  ” (1865) : “ L*  Album  Canadicn  *’ 
(1870) ; *•  The  Tourists’  Note- Book  ” (1870) ; “ Notes  l 
historiques  sur  les  fortifications  et  les  rues  de  1 
Quebec"  (1874):  “Conference  sur  Tornithologie  ” i 
(1874);  “Conp-d’ceil  general  sur  1’omithologie  de 
i’Am^rique  dn  Nord”(1875);  “Quebec:  Past  and 
Present”  (1876);  “Chronicles  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence" (1878);  “The  Sword  of  Brigadier-General 
Montgomery  ” (1879);  “The  Scot  in  New  France  " 
(1880) ; **  Notes  sur  l’arohtfologie,  l'liistoire,  du 
Canada,  etc.”  (1882);  “ Monographies  et  esquisscs” 
(1885) ; and  “ Chassc  et  iwche”  (1887). 

LE  MOINE,  Sau  voile,  governor  of  Louisiana, 
b.  in  Montreal,  Canada,  about  1671 ; d.  in  Biloxi, 
in  what  is  now  Mississippi,  22  July,  1701.  He  in- 
herited a large  fortune  from  an  aunt,  and  was  sent 
to  be  educated  in  France,  where  he  was  a favorite 
in  society  and  so  remarkable  for  his  attainments  I 
that  he  was  known  as  the  American  prodigy.  Ha- 
cine  pronounced  him  a poet,  Bossuet  predicted 
that  he  would  be  a great  orator,  and  Villars  called 
him  a marshal  of  France  in  embryo.  He  accom- 
panied Iberville  and  Bienville  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  former  left  him  in  command  of  the  colony 
there,  Louis  XIV.  appointed  him  its  governor  in 

1699,  and  he  retained  the  office  till  his  death.  He 
was  the  first  colonial  governor  of  IsmisiaiiA. 

LEMOS  MESA,  Manuel  de  (lay  -mos-inay- 
sah),  Portuguese  jurist,  b.  in  Estremoz  in  1670;  d. 
in  Coimbra  in  1744.  lie  went  to  Brazil  about 

1700,  and  for  thirty  years  held  various  offices  in 
the  courts  of  justice  of  that  country.  He  became 
chief  justice  of  Brazil  in  1732,  but  returned  to  his 
native  country  a few  months  before  his  death. 
II is  most  inq>ortant  work  is  “ Don<;oo  da  Cnpitania 
de  Porto  Seguro  cm  favor  de  Pedro  Tourinho” 
{Coimbra,  1724).  In  it  the  author  relates  the 
conditions  of  the  sale  of  Brazil  by  the  natives  to 
the  early  Portuguese  settlers,  and  those  which 
Leonor  do  Cntnpo  Tourinho  exacted  from  the 
Portuguese  government,  after  the  death  of  her 
father,  for  her  claims  to  the  sites  of  ttio  dc  Janeiro  I 
and  other  important  cities  of  Brazil. 

LE  MOYNE,  Charles,  Sieur  de  Longueuil,  b. 
in  Dieppe,  France,  in  1626:  d.  in  Villemurie,  Cana- 
da, in  1683.  In  1641  he  sailed  for  Canada,  where, 
after  spending  four  years  among  the  Hurons  and 
becoming  familiar  with  their  language,  he  settled 
at  Villemarie  and  served  as  Interpreter  to  the 
colony.  In  1648  the  Iroquois  advanced  toward  the 
fort  under  pretence  of  parleying,  hut  with  the 
real  object  of  surprising  it.  Le  Movne.  who  di- 
vined their  purpose,  rushed  among  them,  seized 
two  Indians,  and  forced  them  to  march  as  prisoners 
into  the  fort.  A similar  act  of  bravery  on  his  part 
some  w'eeks  later  produced  such  effect  on  the 
savages  that  for  some  time  they  did  not  venture 
to  appear  in  the  neighborhood.  lie  resumed  the 
cultivation  of  his  lands;  but  the  Iroquois  renewed 
their  attacks  on  the  colonists  in  May,  1651.  and, 
collecting  some  of  his  rnen.  Le  Moyne  routed  them 
with  great  slaughter.  In  consequence  of  this  ac- 
tion lie  was  upjM anted  garde  magaziii,  and  in  1653 
he  negotiated  a pence  with  the  Iroquois.  In  1655 
this  tribe  again  at taekml  tlu*  colony,  which  was 
saved,  owing  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  l^e  Moyne,  i 
He  was  captured  by  these  Indians  the  same  year 
while  he  was  hunting,  after  displaying  great  bra-  | 
very.  The  savages  were  about  to  bum  him.  but  his 
demeanor  at  the  stake  impressed  them  so  much 
that  they  released  him,  and  at  the  end  of  three  1 
mouths  set  him  at  lilierty.  Francois  de  Lauzon,  | 


to  whom  sixty  leagues  of  territory  had  been  grant- 
ed by  the  royal  government,  counted  Le  Moyne 
among  his  earliest  vassals,  and  in  1657  conferred 
on  him  the  amplest  seigniorial  rights.  To  his 
former  iKXsessions  was  added  in  1664  the  island 
of  St.  Trelene,  Hound  island,  and  other  projiertks. 
He  took  j»art  in  the  expeditions  of  Tracy  and 
Courcelles  in  1666-*7,  and  in  1668  Ixitits  XfV.,  in 
recognition  of  his  services,  ennobled  him,  con- 
ferring on  him  the  title  of  Sieur  de  longueuil.  to 
which  was  added  the  title  of  Chatcauguay  on  his 
acquiring  that  fief.  He  afterward  took"  part  in 
several  expeditions  against  the  Iroquois,  hi*  knowl- 
edge of  tne  Indian  dialects  rendering  his  services 
of  great  value  to  successive  governors.  He  was 
for  a long  time  captain  of  Montreal,  and  was  rec- 
ommended by  I>e  La  Rarre  to  the  French  govern- 
ment for  appointment  as  governor  of  that  place. 
He  had  eleven  sons,  of  whom  two  (see  Bienville 
and  Iberville)  arc  noticed  elsewhere. — Ills  son, 
Charles,  first  Baron  de  Longueuil.  b.  in  Villemarie, 
10  Doc.,  1656;  d.  there,  8 June,  1?29,  was  sumamed 
the  “ Maccabeus  of 
Montreal”  on  account 
of  his  valor.  He 
served  in  the  French 
army  in  Flanders, 
was  made  a lieuten- 
ant, and.  on  return- 
ing to  Canada  in  1683, 
was  made  mavor  of 
Montreal,  anil  en- 
gaged in  colonizing 
his  estates,  building 
churches  and  a stone 
fort  at  Longueuil.  Ilo 
commanded  a divis- 
ion of  the  Canadian 
militia  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Iro- 
quois in  1687.  and 
went  with  a body  of 
Huron  and  Abenaki 
Indians  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  English  fleet  before  Quebec  in 
1690.  The  same  year  he  was  wounded  in  an  action 
against  the  British  under  Sir  William  Phips  and 
was  made  governor  of  Montreal,  and  baron  in  1700, 
on  account  of  his  services  to  the  colony.  His  dex- 
terity in  negotiating  with  the  Onondaga  Indians 
in  1711  saved  the  French  colony  from  great  dan- 
gers, and  he  commanded  the  Canadian  troops  at 
Chambly  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  Eng- 
lish to  surprise  Montreal.  He  became  command- 
ant-general of  the  colony  in  1711,  was  governor  of 
Three  Hi  vers  in  1720.  and  of  Montreal  again  from 
1724  till  2 Sept.,  1726.  He  administered  the  colony 
for  some  months  in  1725,  but  his  request  to  be  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Canada  was  refused  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a native  of  that  province.  He 
was  made  a chevalier  of  St.  Ijouis,  and  persuaded 
the  Iroquois  in  1726  to  rebuild  Fort  Niagara 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Gov.  William 
Burnet,  of  New  York. — His  son,  Charles,  second 
Baron  de  Longueuil,  b.  in  Canada,  18  Oct.,  1687:  d. 
there.  17  Jan.,  1755.  entered  the  army,  and  was 
made  captain  in  1719.  He  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  liarony  in  1721k  was  named  major  of  Montreal 
in  1733,  and  received  the  cross  of  St.  Louis  in 
1734.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Montreal 
in  1749.  On  the  death  of  the  governor-general, 
De  la  Jonquiere,  in  1752,  he  administered  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colonv  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Marquis  de  Mennevilfe  in  August  of  the  same 
year.  During  this  period  his  intervention  saved 
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the  Hflpital -General  of  Villemarie  from  suppres- 
sion by  the  French  government. — Another  son  of 
the  second  Churles,  Paul -Joseph,  Chevalier  de 
Longueuil,  b.  in  Cunada,  17  Sept.,  1701  ; d.  in 
France,  12  May.  1778,  entered  the  army  in  1718, 
and  was  made  lieutenant  in  the  Normandy  regi- 
ment. After  being  commander  of  Fort  Frontenac 
he  became  successively  governor  of  Detroit,  Three 
Rivers,  and  the  citadel  of  Quebec.  He  did  good 
service  in  several  campaigns,  especially  in  that  of 
1747,  during  which  he  marched  180  miles  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  through  frost  and  snow,  ut  the 
head  of  his  men  to  the  succor  of  Rigaud  de  Vau- 
dreuil,  who  was  besieging  Fort  George.  His  sub- 
sequent services  gained  him  the  cross  of  St.  Louis. 
Not  wishing  to  live  under  English  rule,  he  went  to 
France  after  the  surrenderor  Quebec. — Paul’s  son, 
Joseph  Dominick  Emanuel,  Canadian  soldier, 
b.  in  Canada;  d.  in  Montreal.  19  Jan.,  1807,  entered 
the  army,  became  major  of  marines,  and  remained 
in  Canada  after  the  conquest.  His  bravery  in  de- 
fending Fort  St.  Jean  against  the  English  colo- 
nists in  1775  gained  him  rapid  promotion.  He  was 
made  inspector-general  or  militia  in  1777,  and 
afterward  appointed  colonel  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
regiment.  He  was  created  legislative  councillor 
during  the  administration  of  Lord  Dorchester, 
which  post  he  held  until  his  death. — The  first 
Charles  s second  son,  James,  Sieur  de  St.  Helene,  b. 
in  Villemarie,  Canada,  10  April,  1059 ; d.  in  Quebec 
in  October,  1090,  took  part  in  the  expedition  of 
I)e  Trove  against  the  English  in  1080.  At  the 
head  of  a detachment  of  fifty  men  he  einliarked 
on  a deserted  English  vessel,  and  attacked  Fort 
St.  Rupert.  The  garrison,  although  superior  in 
number,  were  astounded  at  his  daring,  and  laid 
down  their  arms  without  striking  a blow.  He  then 
took  part  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Quitchitchouen, 
the  capture  of  which  gave  the  French  tho  mastery 
of  the  southern  part  of  Hudson  bay.  In  1090  he 
shared  the  command  of  the  force  that  was  sent  to 
capture  Schenectady,  and,  after  plundering  and 
burning  this  town,  he  returned  to  Montreal.  In 
October  of  the  same  year  Quebec  was  besieged  by 
Admiral  Phips.  and  Le  Moyne  was  selected  to 
oppose  him.  With  a force  of  about  200  volunteers 
he  defended  the  passage  of  St.  Charles  river 
against  1,300  British  troops,  who  were  attempting 
to  cross.  The  English  were  repulsed,  but  lx*  Moyne 
fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  moment  of  victory. — 
Paul,  Sieur  de  Maricourt,  fourth  son  of  the  first 
Charles,  b.  in  Villemarie,  15  Dec.,  1003 ; d.  there,  21 
March,  1704,  followed  his  brother.  Iberville  («.  r.), 
in  bis  different  campaigns  in  Hudson  bay,  anu  had 
a large  share  in  his  military  successes.  In  1080, 
after  traversing  countries  that  were  till  then  un- 
known, crossing  several  mountains  and  rivers  and 
enduring  ineredibie  hardships,  he  reached  his 
brother,  who  was  before  Fort  St,  Rupert.  He 
embarked  with  a few  men  on  board  two  canoes, 
and  then,  in  concert  with  Iberville,  captured  an 
English  cruiser  in  the  harlK>r.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  go  to  the  succor  of  Quebec  in  1090,  and,  ex- 
cept his  brother,  the  Sieur  de  St.  Helene,  no  one 
contributed  more  to  the  defeat  of  the  English 
troops.  In  1090  he  was  placed  by  Frontenac  at 
the  nead  of  a corjw  composed  of  Sault  St,  Louis 
Indians  and  Christian  Abenaquis.  After  ravaging 
the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  and  forcing  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  he  successfully  negotiated 
terms  of  peace.  The  savages,  who  had  learned  to 
esteem  his  honesty,  adopted  him  into  their  tribe, 
chose  him  for  their  protector,  and  lagged  of  him 
to  be  a mediator  between  them  and  the  French 
governor. — Joseph,  Sieur  de  Serigny,  sixth  son  of 


the  first  Charles,  b.  in  Villemarie.  22  July.  1008; 
d.  in  Rochefort,  France,  in  1734,  went  to  France, 
and  was  sent  to  conduct  the  flotilla  with  which 
his  brother,  Iberville,  was  to  take  possession  of 
Hudson  lmy.  He  did  good  work  in  this  office, 
and  afterward  attacked  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
fortified  the  Bay  of  Pensacola,  driving  them  away 
on  15  June,  1719.  He  then  went  to  Louisiana, 
where  he  erected  several  forts.  He  raised  there  a 
fort  with  four  bastions  on  Mobile  bay,  defended 
Dauphin  island  against  the  Spaniards,  and,  after 
driving  them  from  it,  constructed  a spacious  road- 
stead. He  sailed  for  France  in  1720,  was  promoted 
to  the  grade  of  captain  in  the  navy,  and  afterward 
resided  in  Rochefort,  of  which  he  was  made  gov- 
ernor in  1723. — Another  son  of  the  first  Charles, 
Antoine.  Sieur  de  Chateauguav,  b.  in  Montreal,  7 
July,  1083;  d.  in  Rochefort,  France,  21  March,  1747, 
entered  the  royal  army,  and  arrived  in  Louisiana  in 
1704  with  a band  of  colonists.  He  served  under 
I!>erville  in  his  last  expeditions  against  the  English 
in  17O5-'0,  was  made  commandant  of  the  troops  in 
Ixmisiana  in  1717,  and  kind’s  lieutenant  of  the  colo- 
ny and  a knight  of  St.  Louis  in  1718.  He  took  com- 
mand of  Pensacola  after  aiding  with  an  Indian  force 
in  its  capture  from  the  Spaniard!,  14  May,  1719. 
surrendered  it  to  them,  7 Aug.,  1719,  and  was 
himself  retained  a prisoner  of  war  till  July,  1720. 
He  resumed  command  at  Mobile  after  the  peace 
in  1820,  was  removed  from  office  and  ordered  to 
France  in  1720,  and  was  governor  of  Martinique 
from  1727  till  1744.  He  returned  to  France  in  the 
latter  year,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Isle 
Rovale,  or  Cape  Breton,  in  1745. 

LE  MOYNE,  Francis  Julius,  abolitionist,  b. 
in  Washington,  Pa.,  4 Sept.,  1798;  d.  then*.  14 
Oct.,  1879.  His  father  was  a royalist  refugee  from 
Francs*,  who  practised  medicine  in  Washington. 
The  son  was  graduated  at  the  college  there  in 
1815,  studied  medicine  with  his  father  and  at  the 
Medical  college  in  Philadelphia,  and  began  prac- 
tice in  his  native  town  in  1822.  In  1835  he  assisted 
in  organizing  an  anti-slavery  society  in  Washing- 
ton, and  from  that  time  entered  earnestly  into  the 
addition  movement.  He  was  the  first  candidate 
of  the  Liberty  party  for  vice-president,  his  nomina- 
tion having  been  proposed  in  a meeting  at  War- 
saw, N.  Y.,  13  Nov.,  1839,  and  confirmed  Ijy  a na- 
tional convention  at.  Albany,  1 April,  1840.  Though 
he  and  James  G,  Bimey,  the  nominee  for  president, 
declined  the  nomination,  they  received  7,059  votes 
in  the  election  of  1840.  In' 1841,  1843,  and  1847 
Le  Moyne  was  the  candidate  of  the  same  party  for 
governor  of  Pennsylvania.  At  a later  period  he 
became  widely  known  as  an  advocate  of  cremation, 
lie  erected  in  1870,  near  Washington,  Pa.,  the  first 
cremator}'  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Le  Moyne 
founded  the  public  library  in  Washington,  gave 
$25,000  for  a colored  normal  school  near  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  endowed  professorships  of  agriculture 
and  applied  mathematics  in  Washington  college. 

LE  MOYNE,  Simon,  French  missionary,  b.  in 
France  in  1004 ; d.  in  Cup  de  la  Magdeleine,  Cana- 
da, 24  Nov..  1065.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  1023,  came  to  Canada  in  1638,  and  was  assigned 
to  the  Huron  mission.  In  1039  he  helped  to  es- 
tablish the  mission  of  St.  John  among  the  Arenda 
trilx*.  He  continued  among  the  Ilurons  up  to 
1650,  and  on  2 July,  1653,  set  out  from  Quebec  to 
found  an  Iroquois  mission.  He  ascended  the  St. 
Lawrence,  entered  Lake  Ontario,  and,  after  sailing 
among  the  Thousand  islands,  reached  a fishing- vil- 
lage at  the  mouth  of  Oswego  river.  After  con- 
verting a large  number  of  the  savages,  including 
some  of  the  chiefs,  he  returned  to  Quebec  on  1 1 
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Sept.,  where  the  favorable  account  which  he  pave 
of  the  disposition  of  the  Iroquois  excited  great  ex- 
ultation. On  the  petition  of  the  Mohawks  he  was 
assigned  to  them  in  1656.  lie  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  salt-springs  of  Onondaga,  an  account  of 
which  he  pave  to  Dominie  Megapolensis,  of  New 
Amsterdam.  He  visited  the  latter  city  in  1658, 
and  was  received  with  much  kindness.  After  his 
return  to  the  north  he  wrote  three  polemical  trea- 
tises in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  which  he  forwarded  to  the  Dutch  clergy- 
man. The  vessel  conveying  the  long  rejoinder 
that  the  lutter  stmt  to  Quel»eo  was  wrecked  on  the 
way.  In  1661  he  was  asked  by  the  governor  to  go 
again  among  the  Iroquois,  who  were  inflicting 
heavy  losses  on  the  French.  lie  left  Montreal  on 
21  July,  and,  although  Mohawk  parties  threatened 
his  life  as  he  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  in  his 
canoe,  he  at  last  reached  Onondaga  and  was  wel- 
comed by  the  sachems.  He  prevailed  on  them  to 
send  deputies  to  Montreal  to  make  peace,  and  with 
them  nine  of  the  French  prisoners.  He  spent  the 
winter  at  Onondaga,  where  he  visited  the  sick  as- 
siduously during  an  epidemic.  He  also  visited 
Cayuga,  and  his  missionary  labors  extended  as  far 
as  the  Seneca  country.  He  was  sent  back  to  Que- 
bec in  the  summer  of  1662. 

LEM  PER  El’ R,  J cun  not  (lora-peh-rur),  Hay- 
tian  revolutionist,  b.  in  Quarticr  Morin  in  1763 ; d. 
near  (.'ape  Fran<;ais  in  December,  1791.  He  was  u 
slave  when  the  insurrection  began  in  Santo  Domin- 
go in  1790,  and,  escaping  from  his  master,  assem- 
bled in  the  mountains  a body  of  followers  with 
which  he  committed  many  outrages.  He  went  to 
Port  au  Prince  in  January,  1791,  and,  haranguing 
the  negroes  on  the  streets,  acouired  such  an  influ- 
ence over  them  as  to  receive  oners  of  support  from 
the  different  parties  that  divided  the  colony.  On 
4 March  he  instigated  the  riots  in  which  several 
officers  were  murdered,  and  in  June,  joining  the 
mulatto  chief,  Jean  Francois,  gathered  a force  of 
negro  slaves  and  marched  on  Cape  Framjais.  He 
carried  as  a standard  the  body  of  a white  infant 
on  a spear,  and  murdered  and  devastated  as  he 
marched,  till  he  reached  the  neighliorhood  of  the 
town ; but  he  was  soon  defeated  by  the  united 
forces  of  the  whites,  although  he  managed  to  es- 
cape. The  crimes  that  he  afterward  committed 
with  his  band  almost  pass  the  limits  of  credibility, 
but  they  are  verified  by  many  authorities.  At  last 
even  his  followers  revolted.  They  chained  and 
carried  him  to  Jean  Francois,  who  ordered  him  to 
be  shot.  See  Berlioz  d’Auriao's  “ La  guerre  noire, 
souvenirs  de  Saint  Domingue  ” (Paris,  1860). 

LEMPIRA  (lem-peo'-rah).  Central  American 
cacique,  b.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century: 
d.  in  1537.  He  was  the  King  of  Coquin,  afterward 
called  Gracias  a Dios,  and  his  name  signifies  “ Lord 
of  the  Mountains.”  At  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
ouest  the  Spaniards  were  unmolested,  but  later 
the  Indians  revolted,  on  account  of  their  cruelties, 
under  the  leadership  of  this  chief.  He  had  long 
been  a terror  to  the  settlers  and  a warrior  of  note 
among  his  own  countrymen,  and  was  said  to  bear 
a charmed  life.  He  had  been  attacked  in  his 
stronghold  of  Cerquin,  close  to  Gracias  a Dios,  by 
Alvarado  with  a strong  party  of  troops  and  2.000 
friendly  natives;  but  the  assault  was  unsuccessful. 
Lempira  now  proiv>sed  to  annihilate  the  invuders, 
and,  gathering  a large  army,  opened  hostilities  at 
once.  Montejo,  governor  of  Yucatan  und  Ilondu 
ras,  sent  u force  to  quell  the  movement,  whereupoi 
Lempira  retired  to  his  stronghold  and  siege  w 
laid  to  the  place:  but,  although  assistance  w 
summoned  from  Comuyuguu  and  Sun  Pedro  d 


Puerto  de  Caballos,  the  Indians  made  good  their 
defence.  For  six  months  the  Spaniards  beleaguered 
the  fortress,  and,  seeing  no  prospect  of  taking  it, 
had  recourse  to  a stratagem.  A horseman  was  or- 
dered to  approach  within  arquebus-shot  of  the  rock 
and  summon  Lempira  to  a colloquy,  under  pretence 
of  opening  negotiations  for  f»eace,  while  a hot- 
soldier  who  accompanied  him,  screened  from  view 
by  the  mounted  man,  shot  the  unsuspecting  chief- 
tain as  he  appeared  on  the  cliff.  His  lifeless  My 
rolled  over  the  rock,  and  his  followers,  panic- 
stricken,  made  no  further  resistance. 

L’ENFANT,  Peter  (’hurlea(lon-fon  ).  engineer, 
b.  in  France  in  1755;  d.  in  Prince  George's  county, 
Md.,  14  June,  1825.  He  was  a lieutenant  in  the 
French  provisional  service,  and  came  to  thiseountry 
with  Lafayette  in  1777.  He  entered  the  Continental 
army  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  as  an  engineer, 
was  made  captain,  18  Feh,  1778.  and  at  the  siege 
of  Savannah  was  wounded  and  left  on  the  field. 
He  afterward  served  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Washington,  became  a major,  2 May, 
1783,  was  employed  as  an  engineer  at  Fort  Mifflin 
in  1794,  and  appointed  professor  of  engineering  at 
the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  July,  1812,  but  de- 
clined. He  drew  the  plan  for  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  was  architect  of  some  of  its  public 
buildings.  He  designed  a dwelling  f..r  Robert 
Morris  in  Philadelphia  on  such  a scale  that  the 
latter  could  not  aflord  to  complete  it. 

LENNOX.  Charlotte  Ramsay,  author,  b.  in 
New  York  city  in  1720:  d.  in  London.  England, 
4 Jan.,  1804.  She  was  sent  by  her  father.  Col. 
Ramsay,  lieutenant-governor  of  the  colony,  to  Eng- 
land when  fifteen  years  of  age  to  receive  her  edu- 
cation. married  in  that  country,  and  lived  there 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  After  she  was  left  a 
widow  in  straitened  circumstances,  she  resorted 
to  her  pen  for  a livelihood,  having  previously  pub- 
lished a volume  of  “ Poems  on  Several  Occasions’* 
(London,  1747).  She  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Samuel  Richardson  and  of  Samuel  Johnson,  who 
had  a high  oninion  of  her  talents.  Her  urineipal 
work  was  “ SnakesjK»are  Illustrated,”  of  which  two 
volumes  were  first  Issued  (1753),  and  a supple- 
mentary volume  shortly  afterward  (1754).  It  is  a 
collection  of  the  novels  and  tales  on  which  Shake- 
speare's plavs  were  founded,  translated  from  the 
original  authors,  with  notes  designed  to  show  that 
the  dramatist,  perverted  the  stories,  introducing 
absurd  intrigues  and  improbable  incidents.  S>me 
of  these  observations  were  aseril>ed  by  Edmond  Ma- 
lone to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  wrote  the  dedication  to  the 
Karl  of  Orrery.  Her  other  works  include  " Memoir? 
of  Harriet  Stuart  ” (1751);  “The  Female  Quixote" 
(1752);  “Henrietta,”  a novel  that  was  much  read 
(1758);  a translation  of  the  Duke  of  Sullv's  “Me- 
moirs” (1761 ; new  ed.,  1854-’6):  “Sophia/* a novel 
(1763);  “The  Sisters,”  a corned  v (1769):  “Old  City 
Manners,”  a comedy  (1773) ; “ Euphcmia."  a novel 
(171M));  and  “ Memoirs  of  Henry  Lennox  " il soli. 

LENOIR,  william,  soldier,  b.  in  Brunswick 
county,  Va.,  20  April,  1751 ; d.  in  Fort  Defiance, 
Wilkes  co.,  N.  C.,  6 May,  1839.  When  he  was 
eight  years  old  his  father  removed  to  Tarborougb. 
N.  C.  He  received  a linn  marrifuat 

the  age  of  twenty,  and  stilt  led  near  Wilk<  tr- 
ough. In  the  Inginning  of  the  Revolution  Lc 
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arm  and  side,  and  at  the  defeat  of  Col.  Pyle,  near 
Haw  river,  a horse  was  shot  under  him.  After  the 
war  he  was  appointed  a justice  by  congress  and 
afterward  by  tne  state  assembly.  lie  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  assembly,  and  from  1781  till  1795  of  the 
state  senate,  over  which  he  presided  for  five  years. 
He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  Hillsborough 
convention  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  At  the  organization  of  the 
State  university  of  North  Carolina  in  1790  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  board,  and  for  the  last 
eighteen  years  of  his  life  he  was  major-general  of 
the  militia.  A town  and  also  a county  in  North 
Carolina  were  named  in  his  honor. 

LENOX,  James,  philanthropist,  b.  in  New  York 
city,  19  Aug.,  1800;  d.  there,  17  Feb.,  1880.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  Robert  Ixmox,  a wealthy 
Scotch  merchant  of  New  York,  from  whom  he  in- 
herited, in  1839,  a for- 
tune of  several  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  He 
was  educated  at  Co- 
lumbia college  and 
studies!  law,  but  nev- 
er practised  the  pro- 
fession. He  went  to 
Europe  soon  after 
his  admission  to  the 
bar,  and  while  ubmad 
began  collecting  rare 
books,  which  later  be- 
came the  absorbing 
passion  of  his  life. 
To  u scholarly  love 
of  literature  he  add- 
ed a taste  for  art. 
For  half  a century  he  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  anti  talent  to  forming  a library  and 
gallery  of  paintinpt  not  surpassed  in  value  by 
any  private  collection  in  the  New  World.  These, 
together  with  many  rare  manuscripts,  marble 
busts  and  statues,  mosaics,  engravings,  and  cu- 
rios, he  conveyed  in  1870  to  his  native  city,  to- 
gether with  the  massive  building  which  he  erected 
for  their  preservation.  The  Lenox  library,  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  illustration,  occupies 
the  crest  of  the  hill  on  Fifth  avenue,  between  Sev- 
entieth and  Seventy-first  streets,  overlooking  the 
Central  park,  and  cost  $450,000,  t fu*  land  being  | 
valued  at  very  nearly  the  same  amount.  It  is 
tiro-proof  structure,  with  outside  walls  of  Ixx'kport 
limestone,  with  a front  of  200  feet  and  a depth  of 
114  feet.  It  contains  four  spacious  reading-rooms, 

, gallery  for  paintings,  and  another  for  sculpture. 
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eauallcd  even  by  those  in  the  British  museum, 
while  its  Americana,  incunabula,  and  Shakes|x*ari- 
ana  surpass  those  of  any  other  American  library, 
public  or  private.  The  collection  may  safely  lx* 
valued  at  nearly  a million  of  dollars,  which,  with 
the  $900,000  for  the  laud  and  building  and  th«* 
endowment,  make  a total  of  above  $2,000,000.  In 
addition  to  the  library,  which  the  founder  saw 
oornpletcd  several  years  before  his  death,  he  gave 
About  half  a million  in  money  and  land  to  the 
/'r-«  -byterian  hospital,  of  which  he  was  for  many 
the  president.  Mr.  Lenox  was  also  the  presi- 
»t  of  tlie  American  Bible  society,  to  which  he 
liberal  donor,  as  he  was  to  Princeton  college 
igica/  seminary,  and  to  many  churches 
coiineo****  with  the  Presbyterian 
+her,  ho  was  a member, 
but.  their  number 
vitable  that  they 


should  be  known  to  the  world,  from  which  in  many 
instances  Mr.  Ijenox  strove  to  hide  them.  Several 
gifts  to  needy  men  of  letters  which  passed  through 
the  writer’s  hands  were  accompanied  by  the  condi- 
tion that  he  should  not  be  known  as  the  donor, 
the  same  condition  being  imposed  on  a lady  to 
whom  he  sent  $7,000  for  a deserving  charity. 
When,  some  years  later,  she  applied  a second  time, 
Mr.  Ixmox  declined  to  contribute,  although  the 
object  commended  itself  to  him.  because  she  had 
revealed  his  name  on  the  previous  occasion.  He 
was  of  that  small  class  who  “ do  good  by  stealth  and 
blush  to  find  it  fame.”  He  never  married.  The 
only  lady  to  whom  he  was  ever  attached,  and  who  iu 
early  life  refused  him,  is  still  living  and  still  single. 
This  event  increased  his  peculiarly  reserved  and 
retired  habits,  and  he  became  and  continued  a re- 
cluse, never  being  seen  in  the  best  society  of  his 
native  city,  to  which  bv  birth  and  connection  ho 
belonged.  He  declined  proffered  visits  from  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  Old  World  and  the 
New  and  from  a recent  highly  gifted  goverunr- 
generol  of  Canada,  as  ho  would  doubtless  have 
done  had  the  Queen,  whom  Lord  Dufferin  so  well 
represented,  expressed  a wish  to  pass  his  Fifth  ave- 
nue threshold.  An  eminent  scholar,  who  was  oc- 
cupied for  many  weeks  in  consulting  rare  books 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  failed  to  obtain  access 
to  the  library  of  Mr.  Lenox,  who,  however,  as- 
signed an  apartment  in  his  spacious  mansion  for 
his  use,  and  to  that  apartment  the  works  were  sent 
in  instalments  without  his  ever  penetrating  into 
the  hall  containing  the  precious  collection,  or  to  the 
presence  of  its  possessor.  Mr.  Lenox  occasionally 
reprinted  limited  editions,  restricted  to  ten  or 
twenty  copies,  of  rare  books,  which  he  placed  in 
some  of  the  f^eat  public  libraries  and  notable  private 
collections  like  John  Carter  Brawn’s  (y.  t\).  Of  his 
seven  sisters,  two  outlived  him,  but  they  have 
since  died ; Henrietta  Ixmox,  the  last  survivor, 
giving  to  the  library  twenty-two  valuable  adjoin- 
ing lots  and  $100,000  for  the  purchase  of  Ixioks. 
Portraits  of  Mr.  Lenox  were  painted  by  Sir  Francis 
Grant  in  1848,  and  by  G.  P.  A.  llexly  three  years 
later,  which  may  lx*  seen  in  the  Ijenox  gallery,  lie 
was  also  painted  by  Daniel  Huntington  in  1874. 
This  picture,  from  which  our  portrait  is  copied, 
is  in  tno  Presbyterian  hospital.  His  social  request 
to  the  family  was  that  no  details  of  his  life  should 
be  given  for  publication,  and  that  not  even  the  time 
of  his  modest  funeral  should  be  announced.  See 


“ Recollections  of  James  Lenox.”  by  Henry  Stevens 
(London,  1880). —His  nephew,  Robert  Lenox  Ken- 
nedy, b.  in  New  York  city.  24  Nov.,  1822 ; d.  at  sea, 
14  Sept.,  1887,  was  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Commerce,  and  succeeded  his  uncle  as 
president  of  the  Iward  of  trustees  of  the  Ijenox  li- 
brary, to  which  institution  he  presented,  in  1879, 
Munkacsy’s  important  picture  of  “Blind  Milton 
dictating  * Paradise  Lost  ’ to  his  Daughters.” 
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LENTE,  Frederick  Dlvoux,  physician,  b.  in 
Now  Berne,  N.  C„  23  Dec.,  1823 ; d.  in  Cold  Spring, 
N.  Y.,  1?  Sept.,  1883.  He  was  of  mixed  Dutch  and 
Huguenot  descent.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  and  subsequently  at  l he 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  the  city 
of  New  York  in  1849.  From  1848  till  1851  he  was 
house  surgeon  at  the  New  York  hospital,  and  from 
1851  till  1870  surgeon  at  the  West  Point  foundry. 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.  In  the  latter  year  he  removed 
to  New  York  on  being  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
gynecology  and  diseases  of  children  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  city  of  New  Yrork.  He  was  also 
assistant  surgeon  to  the  Woman’s  hospital  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  surgeon  to  St.  Mary’s  hospital 
for  sick  children.  New  York  city,  and  consulting 
surgeon  to  the  New  York  free  dispensary  for  sick 
children.  After  a years  arduous  service  he  re- 
turned to  Cold  Spring,  where  he  practised  until 
failing  health  compelled  him  to  reside  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  at  Palatka,  Fla.,  in  the  win- 
ter, and  in  the  summer  at  Saratoga  Springs.  I>r. 
Lento  was  an  unusually  prolific  writer  on  medical 
subjects,  but  his  contributions  to  the  press  have 
never  been  collected  and  published  in  nook-form. 
He  was  a member  of  various  professional  societies, 
many  of  which  elected  him  to  office,  a founder  of 
the  American  academy  of  medicine,  a manager  of 
the  Hudson  River  state  hospital,  and  a member  of 
the  American  public  health  association,  before 
which  he  often  read  papers. 

LEON,  Alonso  de  (lay-one1),  Spanish  explorer, 
b.  in  Mexico  aliout  1040;  d.  in  Cadereita  early  in 
the  18th  century.  He  was  governor  of  Uoahuila, 
and  in  several  expeditions  explored  the  interior  of 
New  Leon.  Toward  the  end  of  1688  the  Count  of 
Galve,  on  assuming  the  government  of  New  Spain, 
was  informed  that  some  French  adventurers  had 
formed  establishments  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  and 
he  ordered  Leon  to  go  with  an  expedition,  accom- 
panied by  a geographer  and  interpreter,  to  that 
coast.  Accordingly  the  latter  set  out  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1689,  and  after  a long  inarch  through  the 
desert  arrived  at  the  Bay  of  San  Bernardo,  or  Espi- 
ritu  Santo,  where  he  found  a partly  constructed 
fort,  but  no  signs  of  the  French  settlers.  Hearing 
from  friendly  Indians  that  five  of  them  were  with 
a neighboring  tribe  in  search  of  workmen,  Leon 
sent  a detachment  to  capture  them,  and  after 
several  days  the  force  returned  with  two  of  the 
French  adventurers,  Jacoues  G ml  let  and  Jean 
L'Archoveque,  the  others  having  fled.  He  estaln 
lished  a garrison,  or  presidio,  ami  returned  to 
Monctova,  the  capital  of  Coahuila.  despatching  the 
two  Frenchmen  to  Mexico,  whence  the  viceroy 
sent  them  to  Spain,  recommending  measures  to 
secure  the  coast  against  the  French.  A royal  order 
came  to  establish  more  presidios  and  missions  in 
Texas, and  Leon  was  sent  in  1691  for  this  purpose; 
hut  he  so  oppressed  the  Indians  that  there  was  a 
general  rising  in  1693,  and  nearly  all  the  missions 
wen*  destroyed.  Leon  was  now  recalled  and  retired 
to  New  Leon,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Cade- 
reita, and  died  there.  His  report  “ Relacidn  de  mi 
viaje  a la  bahla  de  San  Bernardo,  dirigidaal  Exmo. 
Sr.  virey  de  N.  E.,  C'onde  de  Galve”  (1689).  is  kept 
in  manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the  council  of  the 
Indies.  Besides  this  there  are  in  manuscript  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Mexico  “ Diarios  de 
Alonso  de  Leon  ” (1689)  and  “ Relacidn  y Discursos 
del  descubrimiento,  poblncion  y pacification  del 
Nuevo  Reiuo  de  Iieori.  temperamento  y (-alidad  de 
la  tierrn.  dirigidos  por  Alonso  de  Leon  al  Ilium.  Sr. 
Dn.  Juan  de  Mafiosca,  Inquisidor  del  Santo  Ofieio 
de  la  N.  E.  afio  de  1090.” 


LEON,  Antonio,  Mexican  soldier,  b.  in  Huaju- 
apam,  4 June,  1794;  d.  in  Molino  del  Rev,  8 SepL. 
1847.  In  May,  1811,  he  became  an  ensign  in  the 
militia  of  his  native  place,  and  in  the  struggle  for 
independence  he  fought  at  first  on  the  royalist  side, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  April.  1817;  but 
after  the  proclamation  of  Igualn  by  Iturbide.  Leon, 
in  March,  1821,  went  over  to  the  popular  side.  W ith 
twenty-six  badly  armed  men  he  attacked  a Spanish 
detachment  of  sixty  men  at  Tixtla,  forcing  them 
to  surrender  on  20  June,  and  with  the  arms  that 
were  thus  obtained,  and  some  re-enforcements,  he 
attacked  with  180  men  his  native  town,  which  was 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Spanish  font's,  ami  obliged 
them  to  surrender  on  the  22d.  capturing  three  can- 
non and  a large  Quantity  of  guns  and  ammunition. 
He  was  rewarded  by  Iturbide  with  the  command 
of  the  Misteca.  and  immediately  marched  to  liesiege 
the  fort  of  Yanhuitlan.  which  surrendered  after 
fifteen  days,  ne  now  turned  against  the  Spanish 
commander  of  the  province,  who  had  established 
himself  in  the  church  and  convent  of  Tehuantepec, 
and  after  he  had  captured  that  place  on  29  Julv, 
the  capital  of  Onjttcn  surrendered,  ami  the  whole 
province  recognized  the  plan  of  Iguala.  He  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel  on  7 Aug.,  and 
gathered  a large  force  to  assist  Herrera  in  the  siege 
of  Puebla,  and  Santa- Anna  in  Vera  Cruz.  After 
the  final  establishment  of  independence,  I/-on  was 
commissioned  in  October.  1821.  to  eonuuer  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  state  of  Oajaca,  which  nad  pn>- 
nouneed  for  the  king  of  Spain,  and  after  obtaining 
his  object  in  a short  time  without  bloodshed  was 
promoted  colonel.  When  Iturbide  proclaimed  the 
empire,  Leon,  with  Oen.  Bravo  and  Gen.  Guerrero, 
proclaimed  the  republic  on  14  Jan..  1823.  in  llua- 
luapam,  and.  after  the  aldication  of  the  emperor. 
Leon  was  appointed  military  commander  of  the 
province  of  Oajaca,  which  elected  him  deputy  to 
the  constituent  congress  of  1824.  In  1827  he*  re- 
tired to  private  life  on  account  of  feeble  health, 
hut  in  1830  he  was  called  into  service  again  to  sup- 
press bauds  of  robbers  under  Narvaez  and  Me- 
dina. From  1834  till  1837  he  was  on  three  differ- 
ent occasions  appointed  military  commander  to 
quell  disturbances,  and  in  1838,  during  the  French 
invasion,  made  second  chief  of  the  army  of  the 
centre,  where  he  had  sometimes  to  supply  the  gar- 
rison from  his  private  means.  In  1842,  as  military 
and  civil  governor,  he  was  the  means  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  Soconusco  from  Guatemala  and  its  an- 
nexation to  Mexico,  and,  although  desiring  to  re- 
tire into  private  life,  continued  as  governor  till 
August,  1846.  During  the  American  invasion  in 
1847  he  organized  the  military  forces  of  his  native 
state,  and,  after  Santa- Anna's  defeat  at  Cerro  Gor- 
do. Leon’s  brigade  formed  a nucleus  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  army.  He  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Padierna,  19  Aug.,  where  his  brigade  re- 
sisted the  American  advance  with  the  main  army, 
and  he  fell  while  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  troop 
in  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Rev.  8 Sept..  1847. 

LEON,  .limn  Velazquez  do.  Spanish  soldier, 
h.  in  Cuellar,  Spain,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  loth 
century;  d.  in  Mexico,  1 July,  1520.  Ho  was  a 
nephew  of  Diego  Velazquez,  the  conqueror  and 
governor  of  Cuba.  When  this  chief  came  with 
Ovando  to  Santo  Domingo  in  1502,  Leon,  then  a 
boy.  acconqiauied  him,  and  took  un  active  part  in 
the  conquest  of  the  province  of  Salvatierra  in  that 
island  and  in  that  of  Cuba  in  1511.  In  the  massacre 
by  the  Spaniards  under  Narvaez  in  the  Indian 
town  of  Counao  he  was  the  first  to  listen  to  th^ 
voice  of  Las  Casas,  and  tried  to  prevent  the  total 
destruction  of  the  Indians.  He  afterward  settled 
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in  Trinidad,  and  was  cultivating  his  plantation.  | was  not  sworn  into  office.  A mob  having  fired  into 
when  the  expedition  of  Cortes,  which  left  San-  his  house,  he  took  refuge  in  Boston,  but  left  that 
tiago  de  Cuua  in  November,  1518,  touched  at  city  with  his  family  in  1776,  and  acconqtanicd  the 
that  |>ort.  Leon  then  enlisted  under  Cortes  and  British  army  to  Halifax.  He  was  included  in  the 
acted  as  one  of  his  adjutants,  and  was  greatly  banishment  act  of  1778  and  in  the  conspiracy  act 
esteemed  by  him.  When  Diego  Velazquez  tried  to  of  1779.  From  Halifax  he  went  to  England,  was 
take  the  command  from  Cortes,  Leon  declared  in  afterward  for  many  years  chief  justice  of  Bermuda, 
favor  of  the  latter,  and  when  Panfllo  de  Narvaez  and  finally  resided  in  London.  He  had  a passion 
landed  in  Mexico  in  1520,  to  depose  Cortes,  Leon  for  cards,  was  fond  of  dress,  and  was  the  original 
was  sent  to  arrange  the  matter,  out  the  latter  re-  of  “ Beau  Trumps”  in  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren’s  politi- 
fused  to  enter  into  any  settlement.  I jeon  rendered  cal  satire  “The  Group.”  He  was  the  author  of  a 
valuable  service  in  the  assault  on  the  position  of  series  of  papers  signet)  “ Massachusettensis,”  which 
Narvaez,  20  May,  1520,  and  after  the  victory  of  present  tne  best  defence  of  the  measures  of  the 
Cortes  did  all  in  US  power  to  alleviate  the  suffer-  British  government  that  appeared  in  this  country, 
ings  of  the  wounded  and  the  prisoners,  inducing  They  were  replied  to  by  John  Adams  under  the 
nearly  all  of  the  latter  to  join  Cortes.  On  their  signature  of  **  Novanglus.”  Both  were  reprinted, 
return  to  Mexico  they  found  that  the  Indians  had  with  a preface  by  Mr.  Adams  (Boston,  1819). 
revolted  and  besieged  the  Spanish  quarter.  Loon  LEONARD,  John  Edwards,  lawver,  b.  in  Chea- 
took  |»art  in  the  fighting  from  26  June  till  1 July,  ter  county.  Pa.,  22  Sept.,  1845;  d.  in  liavana,  Cuba, 
and  when  Cortes  at  last  resolved  to  evacuate  the  15  March,  1878.  Ho  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
city,  during  the  night,  Leon  commanded  the  last  1867,  and  after  a two  years’  course  of  study  re- 
division  of  the  rear-guard,  which  was  cut  off  be-  ceived  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  at  Heidelberg.  He  be- 
fore accomplishing  the  retreat,  and  fell  overjxiw-  gan  the  practice  of  law  in  Louisiana,  soon  lx?carae 
ered  bv  superior  numbers.  district  attorney,  and  was  afterward  a judge  of  the 

LEONARD,  Agnes,  author,  b.  in  Ijouisville,  state  supreme  court.  In  1876  he  was  elected  to 
Ky.,  20  Jan.,  1842.  She  was  educated  at  Henry  congress  as  a Republican,  and  in  that  body  was 
female  college,  Newcastle,  Ky.,  of  which  her  father,  made  a member  of  the  committee  on  the  revision 
Dr.  Oliver  Ij.  Ijeonard,  was  president.  At  the  begin-  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
ningof  thecivil  war  the  family  removed  to  Chicago,  LEONARD,  Levi  Washburn,  clergyman,  b.  in 
as  the  father  favored  the  national  cause,  while  the  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  16  Jan.,  1773;  d.  in  Exeter, 
daughter  remained  a warm  friend  of  the  south.  N.  H..  12  Dec.,  1864.  Ho  was  graduated  at  Har- 
Miss  Leonard  married  Dr.  Simson  K.  Scanland,  in  vard  in  1815,  studied  theology  at  Cambridge,  and 
1868.  and  subsequently  Samuel  11.11  ill.  She  begun  in  1820  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  1st  Congrega- 
writing  verses  for  the  “ Louisville  Journal  ” at  the  tional  church  in  Dublin,  N.  H.,  where  he  remained 
age  of  thirteen,  has  contributed  editorials  to  Chi-  thirty  years.  He  contributed  extensively  to  the 
cago  daily  pajiers,  edited  the  Chicago  “S>rosis”  in  secular  and  religious  press,  su|H'rint  ended  the  oom- 
1806, and  the  “Chaffee  County  Times,”  Col.,  from  pilation  of  the  “ History  of  Dublin.”  and  wrote  a 
1880  till  1882,  and  has  lieen  associate  editor  of  the  “Literary  and  Scientific  Class-Book”  (Keene,  N. 
“ Dispatch,” at  Leadville, Col.,  in  1886-’7.  She  has  II.);  “North  American  Spelling  Book”;  and  “Se- 
gained  note  as  a lecturer,  und  is  the  author  of  quel  to  Easy  Lessons.” 

“ Myrtle  Blossoms” (Chicago,  1863) ; “Vanquished,"  LEONARD,  Nicholas  Germain  (lilv-6-nar),  au- 
a novel  (New  York,  1866);  and  “Heights  and  thor,  b.  in  Guadeloupe,  W.  L,  in  1744 ; a.  in  Nantes, 
Depths  ” (Chicago,  1871).  France,  26  Jan.,  1793.  lie  went  to  France  at  an 

LEONARD,  George,  jurist,  b.  in  Massachusetts  early  age,  and  wax  educated  there.  He  displayed 
in  1698;  d.  there  in  1778.  He  was  descended  from  poetic  talent,  and  published  verses  that  had  some 
Henry  Ijeonard,  who,  with  his  brother  James,  came  ; reputation  in  their  day.  They  brought  him  to  the 
from  England  and  settled  at  Raynham,  Mass.,  in  notice  of  the  French  minister  Chauvelin,  who  ai>- 
1652.  lie  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  Iwr,  pointed  him  charge  d’affaires  at  Liege.  Here  ne 
and  became  a judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  composed  the  “ Lett  res  de  deux  ainans  de  Lyon,” 
and  probate.  lie  was  a member  of  the  council  in  a romance  which  was  very  |M>j>ular,  and  was  trams- 
1741,  and  chief  justice  in  1746. — His  son,  George,  lated  into  English  and  Italian.  He  abandoned 
jurist,  b.  in  Norton,  Mass., 4 July,  1729;  d.  in  Kayn-  diplomacy,  and  returned  to  Guadeloupe,  where  he 
ham.  Mass.,  26  July,  1819,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  stayed  several  years,  but  went  back  to  France  in 
in  1748,  and  the  same  year  was  appointed  register  1787,  and  published  the  fourth  and  best  edition  of 
of  probate.  He  then  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  his  works  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1787).  This  edition  con- 
the  bar,  liegun  practice  in  his  native  town,  and  l»e-  tains  his  “Voyage  aux  Antilles.”  A short  time 
came  a member  of  the  provincial  house  of  represent-  afterward  he  set  out  again  for  Guadeloupe  with 
atives,  a provincial  councillor,  and  a judge  of  pro-  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  admiralty  and 
bate,  lie  was  elected  from  Massachusetts  to  the  vice-seneschal  of  the  colony.  Ho  returned  to 
1st  congress,  and  served  from  4 .March.  1789.  till  3 France  in  1792,  and  died  on  the  day  when  he  was 
March.  1791,  and  was  again  elected,  serving  from  about  to  emltark  again  for  his  native  island.  Ix;o- 
7 Dec.,  1795,  till  8 March,  1797.  He  was  afterward  nard  was  of  an  amiable  character,  but  his  melan- 


a judge  of  the  court  of  common  picas,  again  a 
member  of  the  state  house  of  representatives,  and 
was  also  a state  senator. — The  second  George’s  , 
cousin.  Daniel,  jurist,  b.  in  Norton.  Mass.,  29  May. 
1740:  d.  in  London.  England,  27  June,  1829.  was 
the  son  of  Col.  Ephraim  Leonard,  a zealous  Whig. 
Daniel  wits  gnu  I tinted  at  Harvard  in  1760,  became 
a member  of  the  assembly,  and  at  first  supported 
the  Whig  cause  with  great  eloquence  and  energy. 
But  in  1774  he  was  one  of  the  barristers  and  attor- 
neys that,  in  an  address  to  Gov.  Thomas  Hutchin- 
son, approved  the  latter’s  course,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  appointed  a “ mandamus  ” councillor,  but 


choly  and  listless  teiiq>criuncnt,  though  sometimes 
giving  a certain  charm  to  his  works,  exercised  an 
unfortunate  influence  over  his  whole  life.  1 1 is 
nephew,  Camjienon,  published  a complete  edition 
of  his  works  (3  vols..  Paris,  1798). 

LEONARD.  Richard,  Canadian  soldier,  b.  in 
England  in  1780;  d.  near  Niagara,  Upper  Canada, 
31  Oct.,  1833.  He  entered  the  British  army  as  an 
ensign  in  1796,  1 »ecnm e a lieutenant  in  1797,  and 
after  serving  in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion  of 
1798,  joined  Sir  Ralph  Alsereromhio  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. He  served  during  the  campaign  of  . 
1801  in  Egypt,  and  in  1803  in  New  Brunswick,  lu 
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April,  1818,  he  became  deputy  assistant  adjutant- 
general,  and  was  present  at  the  attack  on  Sackett’s 
Harbor,  where  he  was  wounded.  He  was  on  active 
service  in  the  campaign  of  1814,  participated  in 
the  action  at  Lundv’s  Lane,  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  assault  on  Port  Erie,  and  succeeded  to  the 
command  after  the  death  of  Lieut.-Col.  William 
Drummond  ( q . v.j.  He  was  afterward  on  military 
duty  in  Lower  ('anoda,and  subsequently  retired  to 
a property  that  he  had  purchased  near  the  battle* 
field  of  Lundv’s  Lane. 

LEONARD,  William  Andrews,  clergyman,  b. 
in  Southport,  Conn.,  15  July,  1848.  llis  grand- 
father, Stephen  Banks  Leonard,  was  a member  of 
congress  from  Tioga  county,  N.  Y.,  in  188?-’41.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Stephen’s  college,  AnnandAle, 
N.  Y.,  and  at  Berkeley  divinity-school,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church.  After  holding  pastorates  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  he  became  rector  of  St.  John’s 
church,  Washington,  D.  C\,  where  he  still  (1887) 
remains.  In  1880  he  was  chosen  missionary  bishop 
of  Washington  territory,  but  declined.  He  has 
published  “Via  Sacra”  (New  York,  1871).  and  a 
“ Brief  History  of  the  Christian  Church”  (1881). 

LEONOWfiNS,  Anna  Harriett®  Crawford, 
author,  b.  in  Caernarvon,  Wales,  5 Nov.,  1884.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  M.  Crawford,  a Brit- 
ish officer,  who  was  killed  by  the  Sikhs,  in  Lahore, 
and  married  Thomas  Leonowens,  of  the  British 
army,  after  whose  death  she  was  compelled  to  sup- 
port herself.  In  1868  she  was  selected  to  fill  the 
post  of  governess  to  the  family  of  the  king  of  Siam, 
who  had  acquired  English  from  the  missionaries, 
and  desired  that  his  children  should  he  educated 
in  that  language.  She  spent  four  years  in  Bang- 
kok, occupying  not  only  the  place  or  instructor  to 
the  royal  family,  but  also  that  of  secretary  to  the 
king  in  his  foreign  correspondence.  The  present 
king  of  Siam  was  educated  under  her  sficcial  su- 
pervision, and  showed  his  enlightenment  by  the 
addition  of  slavery  in  1868.  She  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1867,  ami  settled  in  New  York 
city,  where  she  established  a school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers  in  the  kindergarten  system. 
Besides  articles  in  the  **  Atlantic  ” ami  other  maga- 
zines, she  has  published  **  The  English  Governess 
at  the  Court  or  Siam  ” (Philadelphia.  1870);  “The 
Romance  of  the  Harem  ” (1872) ; ami  “Life  and 
Travels  in  India”  (1884). 

LEPROIIAN,  Jean  Ltikin,  Canadian  physi- 
cian, b.  in  (-humbly.  Lower  Canada,  7 April,  1822. 
II  is  grandfather,  Jean  I\.  a lieutenant  in  t he  French 
army,  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1758,  and  settled  in 
Montreal  after  the  conquest.  The  grandson  at- 
tended Nieolet  college,  studied  medicine,  uml  was 
graduated  at  McGill  college  in  1848.  He  then 
visited  Europe,  remained  abroad  till  1845,  and  on 
his  return  began  to  practise  medicine  in  Montreal. 
Dr.  Leprohan  has  l>een  attached  to  the  Montreal 
dispensary  as  consulting  physician  since  1854.  In 
1860  he  was  ap[K>infcd.  with  another  physician,  to 
examine  the  sanitary  condition  of  Montreal,  and 
presented  a valuable  report.  In  1870  he  became 
professor  of  hygiene  in  Bishop’s  college,  which 
chair  he  filled  till  within  a few  years.  Dr.  Lepro- 
han has  been  Spanish  vice-consul  since  September, 
1871,  and  has  been  made  a knight  of  the  order  of 
Charles  III.  of  S|wiin.  He  is  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Woman’s  hospital  of  Montreal,  has  edited 
“ Li  Lancctte  Canauienne,”  lectured  on  hygiene 
before  L’Institute  Cauadien,  and  has  done  much 
for  sanitary  science  in  the  province  of  Quel>ce. — 
His  wife,  Rosanna  Plenum,  Canadian  author,  b. 
in  Montreal  in  1882;  d.  there,  20  Sept.,  1876.  Her 


maiden  name  was  Mullins,  and  she  was  educated  at 
the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Montreal.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  she  became  a contributor  to  the  “ Lit- 
erary Garland”  in  Montreal  in  1851  she  married 
I)r.  1-ieprohan,  and  in  1860  became  connected  with 
the  “Family  Herald”  there.  She  also  wrote  for 
the  **  Boston  Pilot  ” and  other  publications.  Among 
her  works,  many  of  which  have  been  translated 
into  French,  arv  “ Ida  Beresford,”  “ Florence  Fitz 
Harding,”  •* Eva  Huntingdon.”  and  “The  Manor- 
House  of  De  Villerai.”  An  edition  of  her  jioerns 
was  published  after  her  death  (Montreal.  1881). 

LERAY,  Prune N Xavier,  archbishop,  h.  in 
Chuteau  Giron,  near  Rennes,  Fiance,  20  April, 
1825;  d.  there,  28  Sept.,  1887.  He  studied  in  the 
lyoeum  of  Rennes  in  1888-*48,  and  in  the  latter 
year  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  taught 
for  several  months  in  Spring  Hill  college,  near 
Mobile,  Ala.  and  then  entered  the  Sulpitian  college 
of  Baltimore,  where  he  finished,  his  theological 
studies.  He  was  next  appointed  prefect  of  St. 
Manr'>  college,  near  Baltimore,  afterward  trnv- 
ellea  in  the  west  as  a missionary,  and  in  1852 
was  ordained  priest  and  attached  to  the  diocese  of 
Natchez.  At  the  end  of  six  months  he  was  sent 
to  Jackson,  Miss.,  where  during  the  vellow-fever 
epidemic  of  1858  and  1855  he  was  unceasing  in 
his  efforts  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  dying.  In 
1857  he  was  sent  to  Vicksburg,  where  he  formed  a 
parish,  and  in  1860  established  the  Sisters  of  Mer- 
cy, whom  he  had  obtained  from  Baltimore.  In 
1861, when  the  civil  war  began,  he  placed  them  in 
the  hospitals  of  Mississippi  Springs  Jackson,  and 
Shelby  Springs,  while  he  went  to  the  front  as 
chaplain  in  the  Confederate  army.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  Vicksburg,  where  ne  established 
many  institutions  for  the  general  good.  In  1867 
Vicksburg  was  visited  by  the  cholera,  during  which 
he  showed  the  same  fearlessness  that  he  had  exhib- 
ited during  the  yellow-fever  epidemics.  In  1877 
he  was  nominated  bishop  of  Natchitoches,  and  was 
consecrated  in  the  cathedral  of  Rennes,  France,  on 
28  April.  He  was  rapidly  restoring  this  diocese  to 
prosperity  when  he  was  made  coadjutor  archbishop 
of  New  Orleans,  28  Oct.,  1870,  and  administrator 
of  the  temporalities  of  the  diocese.  The  losses  that 
hud  lieen  occasioned  by  the  war  had  sunk  the 
church  of  New  Orleans  in  debt,  but  its  finances 
pnwjHTcd  under  his  management.  Ho  succeeded 
Archbishop  Berehe  in  December,  1888.  and  was 
invested  with  the  fmllium  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Louis  in  January,  1885,  with  imposing  ceremonies. 
Most  of  the  cities  of  the  south  sent  deputations  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  occasion.  Archbishop 
I/cray  attended  the  third  plenary  council  of  Balti- 
more, in  November,  1884,  where  his  ability  for 
organization  and  his  knowledge  of  men  nnd  affairs 
gave  him  commanding  influence.  He  went  to 
Koine  early  in  1887,  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  a coadjutor,  and  fell  sick  while  visit- 
ing his  birthplace  in  Brittany. 

LERDAN,  Nicolas  Etienne  (lair-don).  West 
Indian  physician,  b.  in  Fort  Dauphin,  llayti.  in 
1761  ; d.  in  Port  au  Prince  in  1826.  lie  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  revolution  of  Santo  Ikv 
mingo  as  secretary  of  the  colonial  assembly  of 
Saint  Marc  in  1790,  and  participated  in  the  up- 
rising of  ()g£  in  the  same  year,  for  which  he  was 
tried  at  Port  au  Prince,  but  acquitted  for  lack  of 
evidence.  He  then  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
and  practised  medicine  in  New  Orleans  till  1797. 
when  he  returned  to  his  native  country  and  soon 
became  a political  leader.  He  strongly  sun|>ortetl 
Toussaint  l’Ouverture,  and  was  imprisoned  by  Gen. 
Victor  Leclerc ; but  after  the  defeat  of  the  French 
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he  became  the  trusted  adviser  of  Henry  Christophe,  f 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  latter’s  elevation  to 
the  throne  of  Hayti.  In  181*5— *16  he  was  among 
the  Haytians  who  opposed  the  annexation  of  their 
country  to  France,  and  published  several  pam-  I 
phlets  in  opposition  to  the  plan.  These  include  j 
4*  Haiti  peuplc  Itbre”  (Port  au  Prince,  1814):  “ Le 
regime  Francis  k Haiti"  (1815);  “ Coneitoyens,  j 
voulez-vous  rodevenir  esclavcsf  "(1815) ; and  “ De 
l’interet  de  la  France  it  rentrer  en  possession  de 
Haiti  " (1815).  Dr.  Lerdan  was  also  the  author  of 
several  surgical  works. 

LERDO  HE  TEJADA,  Miguel  (lair-do-deh- 
teh-hah  -dah),  Mexican  statesman,  b.  in  Vera  Cruz 
in  1814:  d.  in  Mexico,  22  March,  1861.  He  was 
educated  in  the  college  of  his  native  city,  and  fol- 
lowed a commercial  career,  hut  also  published  a his- 
tory of  the  state  of  Vera  Cni2.  and  acquired  repu- 
tation as  a statistician.  After  the  entry  of  Oen. 
Alvarez  into  Mexico  in  October,  1855.  he  called 
Ijerdo  to  his  cabinet  ns  under-secretary  of  public 
works,  which  place  he  occupied  till  President 
Comonfort  appointed  him  in  May.  1856.  secretary 
of  the  treasury.  While  in  this  office  he  prepared 
the  famous  law  forbidding  the  clergy  and  public 
corporations  to  hold  landed  property,  which  was 
published  on  25  June,  and  signed  bv  Comonfort 
(q.  r.)  only  after  much  hesitation.  Lerdo’s  ener- 
getic measures  alone  saved  the  credit  of  the  gqv- 
enirnent,  which  was  onjiosed  by  the  influential 
and  wealthy  classes.  As  he  belonged  to  the  ad- 
vanced branch  of  the  Liberal  party,  he  soon  found 
that  he  was  not  in  accord  with  the  rest  of  the 
ministry  and  the  president,  who  were  attached  to 
the  moderate  wing,  and  he  resigned  in  January, 
1857.  The  progressive  Liberals  nominated  him  as 
their  candidate  for  president ; but  in  July  lie  with- 
drew his  name,  ami  advised  his  partisans  not  to  op- 
pone  the  government,  although  ho  condemned  its 
policy.  After  the  usurpation  of  jiower  by  Zuloaga 
and  afterward  by  Miramoa,  Lerdo  joined  Juarez  in 
Vera  Cruz,  and  in  February,  1859,  was  called  by 
the  latter  to  the  portfolioof  the  treasury.  He  also 
held  for  three  months  that  of  public  works,  and  in 
these  posts,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  pro- 
visional president,  he  continued  the  advanced  meas- 
ures that  he  had  advocated  in  1850,  and  prepared 
the  law  for  the  nationalization  of  church  proj>crty 
and  the  secularization  of  the  male  monastic  orders. 
This  measure,  published  by  executive  decn*e  of  12 
July,  1859,  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  signed  by  the  whole 
ministry,  was  principally  due  to  the  energy  of  I x*rdo, 
anil  prepared  the  wny  for  the  Anal  fall  of  the  re- 
actionary party,  as  it  cut  off  their  resources.  Hav- 
ing some  disagreement  with  the  president  of  the 
council,  OcamjMj,  Lerdo  resigned  in  July.  1859,  but 
after  the  latter’s  resignation  he  was  again  in  charge 
of  the  treasury  from  Deeemlier,  1859,  till  May,  1860, 
and  of  the  portfolio  of  public  works  from  Decem- 
ber, 1859,  till  January,  1860.  After  the  triumph 
of  the  Liberal  government  and  its  return  to  Mexico.  ! 
Lerdo  was  elected  by  popular  vote  judge  of  tin*  \ 
supreme  court.  In  the  elections  for  the  cnn&titn-  I 
tional  presidency  in  1861  he  was  nominated  by  the 
advanced  Liberals,  and  toward  the  end  of  February  1 
hail  obtained  the  electoral  vote  of  five  states,  while  ( 
Gonzalez  Ortega  had  five  and  Juarez  six  states;  but  , 
he  withdrew  again  from  the  contest,  fell  sick  shortly 
afterward,  and  died  within  a week. — His  brother.  1 
Sebastian,  president  of  Mexico,  b.  in  Jalapa,  25 
April,  1825.  was  educated  in  the  Seminary  of  Puebla 
and  the  College  of  San  Ihlcfonso  in  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851,  U*gan 
practice,  and  lieeamo  president  of  the  College  of 
San  Udefonso  in  1852.  In  Decemlw*r.  1855,  he  was 


appointed  a judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  on  1 
June,  1857,  was  trailed  by  President  Comonfort  to 
take  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  and  assume  the 
presidency  of  a moderate  Liberal  cabinet,  but  re- 
signed on  16  Sept.,  as  he  was  a supporter  of  the 
new  Liberal  consti- 
tution, and  opposed  ^ 

the  policy  of  the  jT 

president.  After  £ ^ 

the  advent  of  the  M X 

church  party  to  lki 

power  he  joined  the  I'Pff  Xs  W 

Liberal  adininistra*  T fa*  V 

tion  of  Juarez  at  \ ^ 

Vera  Cruz,  ami  : / 

with  him  returned  . 

to  Mexico  in  Janu-  w*. 

ury,  1866.  He  was 
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gress  during  the  ' 1 ^ 

sessions  of  1861-’2,  ^ ' 

and  in  August, 

1861,  in  the  extra-  p r * $ H.-  j 

ordinary  session  of  JlmSc 7 

that  IkkIv,  he  op-  — J 

loosed  the  treaty  that  hail  been  made  for  arranging 
the  English  debt.  The  failure  of  this  treaty  led 
to  the  downfall  of  the  Zamaoonn  cabinet,  and 
I/crdo  was  called  by  Juarez  to  form  a new  one; 
but  he  refused,  and,  after  the  formation  of  the  Do- 
blado  ministry,  he  continued  to  oppose  the  con- 
clusion of  treaties  by  the  executive  without  the  ap- 
probation of  congress.  He  was  commissioned  by 
Juarez  to  arrange  a treaty  of  commerce  and  extra- 
dition with  the  United  States,  which  afterward  was 


of  great  use  to  his  country  in  its  struggle  against 
foreign  intervention.  He  was  again  a member  of 
congress  in  1862-’3,  and,  abandoning  his  opposition 
to  the  government,  earnestly  advocated  the  con- 
cession of  extraordinary  powers  in  the  unusual  cir- 
cumstances of  that  time.  When  the  French  troope 
were  alsmt  to  invade  the  capital,  and  the  govern- 
ment retired  on  21  May,  1863,  Ia*rdo  accompanied 
the  president.  He  was  appointed  by  Juarez  min- 
ister of  justice  on  2 Sept.,  and  on  11  Sept,  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  was  a constant  companion  of  the 
president  till  1867,  and  counselled  him  on  the  ex- 
piration of  his  presidential  term,  30  Nov.,  1865.  to 
issue  a decree  iWlaring  his  term  to  la*  extended 
until  constitutional  elections  could  lie  held.  After 
the  fall  of  Quoretaro,  and  the  capture  of  Maximilian, 
he  was  solicited  to  exert  his  influence  over  Juarez 


to  spare  the  prisoner’s  life,  but  refused  to  interfere. 
After  the  return  of  the  government  to  Mexico  in 
July,  1867,  Lerdo,  as  minister  of  foreign  relations, 
sus}K‘tided  the  treaties  with  those  foreign  nations 
that  hud  failed  in  neutrality  toward  Mexico,  joined 
the  intervention  or  recognized  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, but  all  the  subjects  of  those  powers  that  re- 
sided in  Mexico  were*  guaranteed  full  security.  In 
the  elections  of  Decernlier,  1867,  he  was  chosen 


chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court ; but,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  president’s  wishes,  that  body  at  first  re- 
fused to  grant  him  permission  to  continue  in  the 
cabinet..  The  necessary  |»ermission  was  obtained  in 
SeptemWr,  1868.  and  he  resumed  his  portfolio. 
During  the  elections  of  1871  he  was  proclaimed  by 
a numerous  party  a candidate  for  the  presidency,  and 
on  that  account  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  min- 
istry. In  October,  1871.  congress  declared  Juarez 
re-elected,  and  at  the  latter’s  death.  18  July,  1872, 
Lerdo.  in  virtue  of  hia  office  of  chief  just  ice,  assumed 
the  executive.  He  issued  a decree  of  amnesty,  and 
nearly  all  the  chiefs  that  were  in  rebellion  against 
the  government,  including  Gen.  Porflrio  Diaz,  made 
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their  submission.  When  congress  convened  for  the 
election  of  a constitutional  president  on  10  Nov., 
Lerdo  was  victorious  without  much  op|M>sition, 
and  entered  on  his  new  term  on  1 Dec.  To  the 
astonishment  of  all  he  retained  the  cabinet  of  the 
Juarez  party  without  any  change,  and  by  this  policy 
brought  about  serious  results.  He  presided  at  the 
opening  of  the  railroad  to  Vera  Cruz  in  1873,  and 
he  also  fostered  the  extension  of  telegraph-lines  and 
sent  a valuable  collection  of  Mexican  products  to  the 
Centennial  exhibition  in  Philadelphia.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1874,  he  sanctioned  the  law  that  established  the 
Federal  senate,  and  sent  an  astronomical  commis- 
sion to  Asia  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus.  In 
1875  he  was  proclaimed  a candidate  for  re-election 
in  187ft.  and  this  was  the  cause  of  revolutionary 
movements  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  These  Ih»- 
gan  with  the  “ plan  of  Tuxtepec,”  1*5  Jan.,  1876, 
ami  spread  very  rapidly.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  plan  of  Tuxtepec  had  pronounced  re-election 
illegal,  Lerdo  accepted  the  candidacy,  and  on  2ft 
Sept.,  1876,  congress  declared  him  re-elected  presi- 
dent ; but  as  there  was  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  , 
the  vote,  the  chief-justice  of  the  .supreme  court.  , 
Josd  Maria  Iglesias  (q.  t\),  declared  the  constitu- 
tional order  interrupted  ami  retired  to  Guanajuato, 
proclaiming  himself  provisional  president.  The 
governor  of  Guanajuato  recognized  Iglesias's  gov-  : 
eminent,  and  meanwhile  Diaz,  with  his  army,  ail-  : 
vanced  from  the  east.  After  the  government  t roope  \ 
under  Gen.  Alatorre  had  been  defeated  at  Tecoac  i 
on  16  Nov.,  Ijerdn  fled  on  2ft  Nov.,  accompanied  by 
his  ministers,  Escolwdo,  Romero  Rubio.  Baz,  ana  ' 
Mejia  The  party  was  captured  by  a bandit,  Pio- 
quinto  liuato,  who  called  himself  a partisan  of 
Diaz,  und  detained  until  a ransom  of  $50,000  was 
paid,  but  finally  they  arrived  at  the  seaport  of 
Sihuantanejo,  and  afterward  sailed  from  Acapulco 
for  the  United  States.  Iverdo  has  since  lived  in  re- 
tirement in  New  York  city. 

LEROY,  William  Edgar,  naval  officer,  b.  in 
New  York,  24  March.  1817.  He  became  a mid- 
shipman. 11  Jan.,  1832,  and  lieutenant.  18  July, 
1848,  served  in  the  Mediterranean  on  Com.  Isaac 
Hull's  flagship  the  “Ohio,"  was  afterward  at- 
tached to  the  steamer  “ Princeton,”  ami  took  [wirt 
in  the  engagement  with  Mexican  soldiers  at  Rio 
Aribiqua  in  1847.  After  promotion  to  command- 
er. 1 July,  1861,  he  was  assigned  to  the  steamer 
“ Keystone  State,”  of  the  South  Atlantic  squadron, 
with  which  he  was  at  the  capture  of  Fcrnaudiua, 
Fla.*  in  1862,  ami  in  an  engagement  with  iron-clads 
off  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  January,  1868.  He  com- 
manded the  steam-sloop  “Oneida,”  of  the  Western 
Gulf  squadron,  in  1864,  and  the  “Ossipee”  in  the 
same  year.  In  the  latter  vessel  he  received  the  sur- 
render of  the  Confederate  ram  " Tennessee,”  in  the 
battle  of  Mobile  Ray.  He  was  made  captain,  25 
July,  1866.  commodore  in  July,  1870,  and  rear- 
admiral,  5 April,  1874,  and  in  18*76  commanded  the 
South  Atlantic  station.  On  20  March,  1884, he  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list.  Admiral  Leroy  is  fa- 
miliarly known  as  “ the  Chesterfield  of  the  Navy.” 

LERY.  Jean  do  (lay-ree),  sometimes  improperly 
written  Del£ry.  Burgundian  clergyman,  b.  in  La 
Margelle  in  1534  ; d.  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  in 
1611.  He  became  a convert  to  Calvinism,  and  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  at  Geneva  in  1555.  In  the 
same  year  Villegaignon  asked  the  consistory  of 
that  city  for  a clergyman  to  accompany  him  to 
Brazil,  where  the  French  Protestants  hau  resolved 
to  make  a settlement,  and  Lery  was  sent  to  him. 
He  remained  in  Brazil  from  1556  till  1559,  and 
rendered  valuable  aid  to  Villegaignon,  who  sent 
him  tmek  to  Geneva  in  1550  to  forward  rc-enforce- 


ments  and  supplies.  But  subsequent  events  in 
Brazil  rendered  his  commission  useless,  and  Lery 
settled  in  Berne,  where  he  became  pastor  of  a 
church.  He  published  “ Histoire  d’un  voyage  fait 
en  la  terre  du  Bresil  ” (I,a  Rochelle,  1578  ; several 
revised  eds..  Geneva.  1580-1611). 

LERY,  V icomte  de,  French  military  engineer, 
h.  in  Quebec  in  1754:  d.  near  Melun.  France.  6 
Sept.,  1824.  Early  in  life  he  entered  the  military 
service  as  an  engineer.  He  was  in  several  expedi- 
tions on  sea  during  the  American  Revolutionary 
war,  and  placed  in  a state  of  defence  the  islands  of 
Guadelouf)e  and  Tobago.  During  the  Napoleonic 
wars  he  served  under  Kleber.  Jourdan,  and  Berna- 
dette, planned  the  works  and  originated  the  meas- 
ures of  defence  and  attack,  and  facilitated  the 
different  passages  of  the  Rhine,  and  planned  the 
fortifications  on  that  river.  He  was  created  lieu- 
tenant-general  in  1805,  accompanied  Marshal  Mac- 
donald through  the  cani|»aigns  of  the  Orisons,  and 
afterward  took  part  in  several  great  battles  in  Ger- 
many and  Spain. 

LEsCALLIKR.  Daniel  (les  -cal -yay*).  French 
engineer,  b.  in  Lyons,  4 Nov.,  1 743 ; d.  in  Croix 
Rouase,  near  Lyons,  in  May.  1822.  He  intended 
to  enter  the  corps  of  navul  engineers,  but  liefore 
[Missing  his  examination  went  to  Santo  Domingo  in 
1764,  in  the  suite  of  Count  d'Estaing,  the  governor- 
general,  and  was  the  first  to  draw  a map  of  the 
city  and  suburbs.  He  returned  to  France  in  1706. 
held  various  important  posts,  and  in  1780  was 
ap|M tinted  general  inspector  of  the  colony  of  Gre- 
nada, where  he  did  much  to  reform  the  administra- 
tion and  expose  the  corruption  of  officials.  In 
1782  he  went  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Dutch  Gui- 
ana, which  the  French  had  just  recovered  from  the 
English.  In  1784  he  transferred  the  country  to 
Dutch  commissioners,  and  in  1785  was  appointed 
commissioner-general  of  French  Guiana.  During 
a residence  of  alxmt  four  years  in  this  colony  he 
restored  order  in  the  finances,  and  suggested  many 
plans  of  improvement  to  the  government.  Some 
of  his  views  met  with  opposition,  ami  he  resigned 
and  returned  to  France  in  1788.  He  was  then 
employed  on  missions  to  the  French  colonies  in 
Africa  and  India  up  to  1799.  when  the  first  consul 
summoned  him  to  the  council  of  state  for  the  de- 
partment of  the  colonies.  In  1800  he  was  sent  to 
Guadeloupe  as  civil  governor,  where  he  restored  t«> 
their  homes  850  colonists  who  had  been  expelled 
by  revolutionary  movements.  He  returned  u> 
France  in  1805  and  took  passage  fur  the  United 
States,  where  he  busied  himself  with  the  interests 
of  the  colony  he  had  left.  On  his  return  to  France 
he  held  several  offices,  and  was  ap|K»inted  consul- 
general  to  the  United  States  in  1811.  Lescallier, 
besides  works  on  a variety  of  European  subjects, 
wrote  “ Expos*1*  des  raoyens  de  met  Ire  en  valeur 
et d'administrer  la  Guyane”  (Paris.  1791-*8);  “No- 
tions sur  la  culture  des  terms  basses  dans  la 
Guyane”  (1798);  and  “ Description  botanique da 
ehirantodendron,  arbre  du  Mextque,”  a translation 
from  the  Spanish  (1805). 

LESCAN,  A gilds  Francois  (lea-con),  French 
naval  officer,  b.  in  Brest  in  November,  1728;  <L 
there  in  April.  1794.  He  gained  reputation  as 
commander  of  a privateer  in  the  W est  Indies, 
and  became  a lieutenant  in  the  navy  in  1752.  serv- 
ing afterward  in  Canada  and  doing  good  service 
at  the  siege  of  Quebec  in  1759.  At  the  conclusion 
of  peace  in  1763  he  re-entered  the  merchant  navy, 
but  soon  left  it  again,  and  was  employed  on  differ- 
ent commissions  in  Martinique  ana  Santo  Doinin- 
p>,  commanding  for  some  time  the  navy  in  Guade- 
loupe.  He  served  during  the  whole  of  the  war  of 
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American  independence,  fought  under  Destouches 
and  De  Grasse  at  Newport,  under  De  Guichen 
near  Dominica  against  Rodney  in  April  and  May, 
1781,  and  at  Yorktown  in  October.  He  received 
from  Louis  XVI.  the  brevet  of  commander  and  the 
cross  of  Saint  Ix>uis,  and  served  again  in  Santo 

Domingo  in  1790.  Being  severely  wounded  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  troubles,  he  was  compelled  to  retire 
in  171)1.  He  published  “ Memoircs  d’un  loup  de 
mer;  sea  campugnes  en  Amerique  ” (Brest,  1792). 

LESCARBOT,  Marc  (lea-car-bo),  French  au- 
thor, b.  in  Vervins,  France,  in  1590;  d.  about 
1680.  He  was  a lawyer,  but,  being  of  an  adven- 
turous disposition,  he  atiandoned  his  practice  lie- 
fore  the  parliament  of  Paris  and  embarked  for 
New  France.  He  helped  to  form  the  first  settle- 
ments in  Canada,  and  after  his  return  to  Europe 
he  travelled  in  Switzerland  and  other  countries. 
His  principal  work  is  **  Histoire  de  la  Nouvclle- 
Frunce,  contenant  les  navigations,  decouvertes 
«t  habitations  faites  jwtr  les  Fran$ais  es  Indes  oc- 
cidentales”  (Paris,  1609;  2d  ed„  enlarged,  1611; 
with  new  additions,  1018).  In  this  rare  and  curi- 
ous  work  the  author  first  gives  an  account  of  the 
voyage  of  John  Verazzani,  and  then  describes  the 
French  settlements  in  Florida,  the  expedition  of 
Villegaignon  to  Brazil,  and  the  colony  rounded  by 
De  Monts  in  Acadia.  He  intermingles  the  narra- 
tive with  anecdotes  and  literary  reinurks,  and  he 
added  to  the  third  edition  a collection  of  verses 
entitled  " Ijcs  muses  de  la  Nouvelle-Franee,”  be- 
cause he  compost'd  them  during  his  travels  in  that 
country.  Charlevoix  considers  him  a sincere,  sen- 
sible, and  Impartial  writer. 

LESI EURDESAU  LNI ERS,  Isaac  (les-yurr), 
Canadian  educator,  b.  in  Ste.-Anne  d'Yaamciiichc. 
Lower  Canadu,  28  Nov.,  1811 ; d.  in  the  College  of 
St.  Hyacint  he.  ( 'anada.  5 April,  1868.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  College  of  Nicolet  in  1828,  and.  not- 
withstanding his  youth,  was  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  College  of  St.  Hyacinthe.  He 
was  ordained  priest  in  18:18.  and  in  1847  travelled 
through  every  part  of  Canada,  collecting  funds  for 
a new  college  at  St.  Hyacinthe,  which  was  built 
almost  entirely  by  his  energy  and  devotion.  After 
travelling  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  in  1852-’4 
he  was  appointed  superior  of  the  college,  and  re- 
modelled trie  entire  system  of  teaching,  uoing  away 
almost  wholly  with  punishments,  and  ap|>ealing 
successfully  to  the  honor  of  his  students.  He 
wrote  an  unpublished  translation  of  part  of  the 
“ Sumrna  ” of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  ana  a “Traitfs 
des  obligations”  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils.  In 
1867  he  published  a remarkable  series  of  articles  on 
**  Le  progres”  in  the  “Courrier  de  St.  Hyacinthe.” 
On  questions  of  ecclesiastical  law  he  was  t h«*  au- 
thority of  the  priests  of  his  own  and  neighb*  ring 
dioceses.  In  184 9- '50  he  delivered  a course  of  lec- 
tures before  the  Canadian  institute  of  Montn  ul  on 
M Being,”  and  one  on  the  “ Physical  ami  Intellec- 
tual Organization  of  Man  " before  the  School  of 
medicine,  which  attracted  wide  attention.  About 
this  time  he  engaged  in  an  interesting  public  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  electricity  with  Dr.  Meil- 
ieur  and  the  Abb6  Duchaine. 

LESLEY,  Peter,  geologist,  b.  in  Philadelphia, 
Ps..  17  S«  pt.,  1819.  In  early  life  he  was  Pet»-r  Les- 
lie,Jr.,aml  assumed  the  business  signal  lire  .1.  P.  Ia*s- 
I'  V.  which  he  still  retains.  He  was  graduated  ut 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1838.  and  dur- 
"ig  the  three  following  years  served  as  assistant  on 
te  geologieal  survey  of  Pennsylvania  under  Henry 
*»red’  the  Princeton  theo- 
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month  later  went  abroad  and  spent  the  winter  in 
the  University  of  Halle,  attending  the  lectures  of 
Erdmann,  Leo,  Tholuck,  and  Ulrici.  On  his  re- 
turn in  the  spring  of  1845  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  American  tract  society  in  Pennsylvania,  re- 
maining for  two  years,  and  spent  the  winter  of 
1847-’8  in  geological  work  in  Boston.  Subsequent- 
ly for  three  years  he  had  charge  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Milton,  Mass. ; but,  his  theological 
views  changing,  he  left 
the  pulpit  and  settled 
in  Philadelphia,  where 
he  has  since  been  en- 
gaged as  a professional 
expert  in  geology,  and 
in  1855-’9  was  secretary 
of  the  American  iron 
association.  In  1872  he 
became  professor  of  ge- 
ology and  mining,  and 
also  dean  of  the  sci- 
entific faculty,  in  the 
University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. ceased  his  teach- 
ing in  1878,  and  in 
1886  was  made  profes- 
sor emeritus.  I Tin  geo- 
logical work  has  in- 
cluded surveys  of  the 
Caiie  Breton  coal-fields  in  1802-’8,  numerous  spe- 
cial examinations  of  coal,  oil,  and  iron  fields  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada;  and  he  is  recog- 
nized as  a chief  authority  in  the  United  States 
on  all  questions  connected  with  the  coal-forma- 
tion of  North  America.  Hence,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  complete  geological  resurvey  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1874,  he  was  made  chief  geologist  in 
charge  of  the  undertaking.  His  official  duties  in 
this  capacity,  involving  the  publication  of  more 
than  seventy  volumes  of  reports,  have  prevented 
in  a great  measure  his  personal  work  as  a geolo- 
gist ; but  he  has  published  over  his  own  name 
the  several  prefaces  and  notes  to  the  reports.  In 
1863  he  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  company  to  examine  methods  of  harden- 
ing the  surface  of  rails  and  to  report  on  the  success 
of  Bessemer's  invention.  He  was  one  of  the  ten 
commissioners  that  were  appointed  by  the  U.  S. 
senate  to  visit  the  World’s  fair  in  Paris  in  1867. 
Prof.  Lesley  was  secretary  and  librarian  of  the 
American  philosophical  society  from  1858  till  1885, 
and  during  that  time  prepared  a catalogue  of  its 
library  in  three  volumes  (1863,  1866,  and  1878). 
He  is  also  a member  of  various  other  scientific  so- 
cieties, and  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
National  academy  of  sciences.  In  1883  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  association  for 
the  advancement  of  science,  and  made  his  retiring 
address  at  the  Ann  Arbor  meeting  in  1885.  He 
delivered  a course  of  lectures  before  the  Ixiwell  in- 
stitute, Boston,  in  1865,  which  was  subsequently 
mblished  under  the  title  of  “Man's  Origin  anil 
>estinv  as  seen  from  the  Platform  of  the  Sci- 
ences” (Boston  and  London,  1868;  revised  edM 
1887).  Besides  numerous  memoirs  on  geological, 
philological,  and  antiquarian  subjects,  he  has  ed- 
ited the  “ U.  S.  Railroad  and  Mining  Register*'  in 
1859-’62 ; the  “Early  Proceedings  (1744  to  1838) 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  from  the 
Original  Records”  (Philadelphia.  188b);  and  the 
“ Reports  of  the  Second  Geological  Survey  of  Penn- 
sylvania” (1875  ft  seq.) ; and  lie  has  also  published 
“Coal  and  its  Topography”  (Philadelphia,  1856); 
“The  Iron  Manufacturer's  Guide”  (1858);  “His- 
torical Sketch  of  Geological  Explorations  in  Penn- 
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syl  vania ” (Harrisburg,  1870);  anil  “Paul  Drei- 
fiiss,  his  Holiday  Abroad”  (Boston,  1882). — His 
wife,  Susan  Inches,  is  the  daughter  of  Judge  Jo- 
seph Lyman,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  married  Prof. 
Lesley  in  1849,  and  has  been  devoted  to  the  work 
of  organizes!  charities  in  Philadelphia.  She  has 
published  “ Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Anne  .1.  Lyman M 
(Cambridge,  1876;  2d  ed.,  entitled  “ Recollections 
of  Mv  Mother,"  Boston,  1886). 

LESLIE,  Alexander,  British  soldier, b.  in  Eng- 
land alxmt  1740;  d.  there,  27  Dec.,  1794.  He  was 
brigadier-general  and  commanded  the  light  in- 
fantry at  the  battle  of  Ling  Island  in  August, 
1776, "served  at  the  capture  of  Charleston  in  May, 
1780,  invaded  Virginia  with  3,000  men,  16  Oct., 
1780,  and  joined  Lord  Cornwallis  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  December  of  that  year.  He  led  the  right 
wing  of  the  British  force  at  (#uilfonl.  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  was  irommandant  at  Charleston. 

LESLIE,  Eliza,  author,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
10  Nov.,  1787 ; d.  in  Gloucester.  S.  J..2  Jan.,  1858. 
Her  father,  a watchmaker  of  Philadelphia,  was  a 
personal  friend  of 
Franklin.  Jeffer- 
son, and  other  emi- 
nent men.  Eliza 
accompanied  her 
parents  to  Eng- 
land in  1793.  and. 
after  her  return  in 
1 800,  resided  chief- 
ly in  Philadelphia. 
Her  first  conqiosi- 
lions  were  in  verst*. 
I n her  fort  iet  h year 
she  published  her 
first  prose  work, 
a cookery  - book, 
which  met  with 
a large  sale,  and 
gnlwequently.  af- 
ter obtaining  a 
prize  for  her  story, 
"Mrs.  Washington 
Potts,”  which  was  published  in  “Godey's  Ladies' 
Book."  she  adopted  literature  as  a proftssion  and 
edited  “The  Gift,"  a popular  annual.  Her  writ- 
ings are  distinguished  for  good  sense,  case  of  ex- 
pression, and  quiet  humor,  ami  her  works  on  cook- 
ery and  housekeeping  were  for  many  years  very 
popular.  Her  publications  include  “Seventy-five 
Keceipls  " (Philadelphia.  1827);  “American  (tirl's 
B<»ok  ’ (1831) ; “ Pencil  Sketches  " (1883-T);  “ Do- 
mestic Cookery-Book"  (1837);  “Althea  Vernon" 
(1838);  “Henrietta  Harrison"  (1838);  “House- 
Book”  (1846):  “Ladies’  Receipt-Book"  (1848); 
“The  Dennings”  (1851);  ami  “ Behavior- Book  " 
(1853),  During  the  Ia*t  ten  years  of  her  life  she 
was  engaged  on  a life  of  John  Fitch,  the  steam 
navigator.— Her  brother,  Charles  Robert,  artist, 
b.  in  liondon,  England,  19  Oct..  1794;  <1.  there,  5 
May,  1859,  accompanied  his  family  to  the  United 
States  itt  1800,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Philadelphia,  and  apprenticed  to  a bookseller, 
but  in  1813  returned  to  England,  when?  lie  was  in 
the  studios  of  Benjamin  West  and  Washington  All- 
Ston,  and  soon  attained  notice.  He  was  elected  an 
associate  of  t he  Koval  academy  in  1821  and  acade- 
mician in  1825.  In  1831  he  lieeame  professor  of 
drawing  in  the  U.  8.  military  academy,  but  re- 
signed i he  next  year,  owing  to  the  discontent  of 
his  English  wife.  In  1848-’51  he  was  professor  of 
painting  in  the  Royal  academy.  His  “Cooke  as 
Richard  111."  ami  “ Murder  of  Rutland  by  Clif- 
ford" are  in  the  Philadelphia  academy  of  fine  arts. 


| His  most  famous  paintings  are  in  the  Vernon  col- 
lection in  the  National  gallery,  London,  and  in  the 
Sheepshank's  collection.  His  works  include  “The 
Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria."  “Anne  Page  and 
Master  Slender."  “ Sir  Roger  de  Cnverley  going  to 
Church."  and  “ May  Day  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizalwth."  He  published  “ Memoirs  of  John 
Constable"  (London.  1848).  and  “Life  and  Times 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds."  continued  by  Tom  Tay- 
lor (1865).  Sec  “Charles  Robert  Leslie’s  Auto- 
biographical Recollections,"  edited  by  Toni  Taylor 
(1860:  republished,  Boston.  I860). — Another  broth- 
er, Thomas  Jefferson,  soldier,  b.  in  London,  2 
Nov.,  1796 ; d.  in  New  York  city,  25  Nov..  1874.  wa< 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1815. 
was  paymaster  of  engineers  from  that  date  till 
1838,  was  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  1816, 1st  lieu- 
tenant in  1819,  and  brevet  ted  captain  for  ten  years’ 
faithful  service  in  1829.  lie  was  major  and  jiay- 
ruaster  in  1888,  declined  the  ap[>oinlnient  of  deputy 
paymaster-general  in  1847,  and  during  the  civil 
i war  was  chief  of  the  paymaster's  department  of 
New  York  district.  In  1865  he  was  brevet  ted  colo- 
nel and  brigadier-general  for  faithful  performance 
of  duty  during  a continuous  period  or  fifty  years' 
service,  lie  was  retired  in  1869. 

LESLIE,  Frank,  publisher,  b,  in  Ipswich,  Eng- 
land, 29  March,  1821 ; d.  in  New  York  city,  10  Jan.. 
1880.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Carter,  a glove- 
manufacturer,  and  was  christened  Henry,  ed  mailed 
in  his  native  town,  and  placed  in  a wholesale  dry- 
goods house  in  London  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
While  at  school  he  showed  a strong  taste  for  art. 
and  tiefore  he  left  had ‘become  proficient  in  the  use 
of  the  pencil  and  engraver’s  tools.  On  the  estab- 
lishment of  “The  Illustrated  ixmdon  News”  be 
began  sending  in  sketches  signed  “ Frank  Leslie," 
a pen-name  that  he  adopted  to  conceal  his  identity 
from  his  father.  The  prompt  publication  of  liu» 
sketches  led  him  to  give  up  tne  urv-gtsxls  business, 
and  he  became  superintendent  of  the  engraving 
department  of  the  paper  before  he  was  of  age.  He 
studied  the  various  oranches  of  the  publication 
business,  tiecame  an  expert  in  the  ojieration  of 
“overlaying"  wood-engravings,  and  was  successful 
as  an  engraver  on  wood.  In  1848  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  assumed  the  name  of  Frank  Leslie 
by  legislative  act.  and  secured  employment  on 
“Gleason’s  Pictorial"  in  Boston.  Shortly  after- 
wan!  he  became  superintendent  of  the  engraving 
detriment  of  "The  Illustrated  News."  In  1854  he 
began  publishing  on  his  own  account,  his  first  peri- 
odical being  “The  Gazette  of  Fashion,’’  and  his 
second  “The  New  York  Journal."  On  14  Dec.. 
1855,  ho  published  the  first  number  of  “ Frank  Les- 
lie’s Illustrated  Newspaper,"  in  which  his  ideas  of 
a pictorial  newspaper  were  indicated  by  illustra- 
tions of  Dr.  Kane’s  arctic  expedition  that  Hit  reeled 
wide  at  tention.  In  1865  he  established  “ The  Chim- 
ney Comer,"  and  followed  it  with  German  and 
Spanish  editions  of  the  “ Illustrated  Nows|ia|>er.” 
“The  Boys'  and  Girls’  Weekly,"  “The  laidys 
Journal.”  a weekly,  “The  Budget  of  Pun,”  a 
monthly,  “The  New  World."  a weekly.  “ Pleasant 
Hours,”  “ Popular  Monthly,”  and  “Sunday  Maga- 
zine,” monthlies,  and  “^rhe  Chatter- Box."  the 
“ Illustrated  Almanac," and  the  “ Comic  Almanac,” 
annuals.  Mr.  Leslie  received  the  medal  of  the 
American  institute  for  wood-engraving  in  1848, 

I was  a commissioner  to  the  Paris  exposition  of  1867. 

| where  he  was  presented  with  a prize  medal  in  gold 
j by  Napoleon  111.  for  his  services  on  the  jury  on  art, 
and  president  of  the  New  York  state  centennial 
commission  in  1876.  He  was  a libera)  patron  of 
| art  and  charitable  interests, — His  wife,  Miriam 
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Florence,  after  his  death,  bv  a legal  process,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Frank  Leslie,  ana  has  since 
conducted  the  business  of  the  publishing-house. 
She  is  the  author  of  “ From  Gotham  to  the  Golden 
Gate  ” (New  York,  1877). 

LESLIE,  James,  Canadian  senator,  b.  in  Kair, 
Kincardineshire.  Scotland,  in  1780;  d.  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  in  1878.  His  father,  (’ant.  James  Ijeslie, 
was  assistant  quartermaster  in  Wolfe’s  army  at 
the  taking  of  Quebec.  The  son  was  educated  at 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  and  was  for  many  years  a mer- 
chant in  Montreal.  He  served  with  the  Montreal 
volunteers  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  remained 
attached  to  the  service  till  1802,  when  he  retired 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Mr.  Ixislic 
represented  Montreal  in  the  Ixmer  Canada  assem- 
bly from  1824  until  the  union  of  the  provinces, 
•Dd  Vereheres  from  1844  till  1848,  when  he  WM 
called  to  the  legislative  council,  of  which  he  was 
president  from  March  till  September,  1848.  He 
was  provincial  secretary  from  that  date  until  1851, 
and  from  1867  till  his  death  sat  in  the  senate. 

LESLIE,  Preston  Hopkins,  lawyer,  b.  in  Clin- 
ton county.  Ky.,  8 March,  1819.  lie  received  a 
limited  education  in  country  schools,  and  worked 
as  a common  laborer  for  several  years  until  he  ob- 
tained a clerkship  in  a store  and  finally  in  the 
county  office.  He  then  studied  law  under  Samuel 
B.  M’axev,  and  began  practice  in  1842.  About 
1854  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  He  was  elected  to  the  representative  as- 
sembly in  1844  and  in  1850,  and  to  the  state  senate 
in  1867,  of  which  body  he  was  elected  speaker  in 
1869  and  acting  lieutenant-governor.  On  the  elec- 
tion of  Gov.  John  W.  Stevenson  to  the  U.  S.  senate 
in  the  next  year,  he  succeeded  as  governor,  anti  in 
1871,  as  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party,  he 
was  elected  to  the  office  for  the  term  of  four  years. 
After  his  retirement  he  was  elected  and  served  six 
years  as  judge  of  the  Glasgow  circuit  district. 

LESQl’EltEl'X,  Leo,  paleontologist,  b.  in 
Fleurier,  Switzerland,  18  Nov.,  1806.  lie  was  des- 
tined for  the  church  by  his  mother,  but,  on  enter- 
ing the  academy  of  Neuchatel,  met  Arnold  Guyot, 
and  together  they  became  devoted  to  natural  sci- 
ence. After  completing  his  course  at  the  academy 
in  1827,  he  went  to  Eisenach  for  the  purfioseof  per- 
fecting himself  in  the  German  language  prc[>ara- 
tory  to  entering  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  sup- 
ported himself  by  teaching  French.  From  1829 
till  1884  he  was  principal  of  the  college  at  Uhaux 
de  Fonds,  but,  becoming  deaf,  he  was  obliged  trt 
give  up  this  place.  He  then  worked  at  engrav- 
ing, and  also  made  watch-springs  until  1848. 
Meanwhile  he  had  begun  the  study  of  mosses  and 
of  fossil  botany,  becoming  interested  also  in  the 
subject  of  peat,  its  production,  and  (tossible  repro- 
duction. fits  knowledge  of  this  subject  led  to  his 
engagement  by  the  government  of  Neuchatel  to 
examine  the  |>eat-l>ogs  of  that  canton,  and  later, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  he 
explored  the  peat-bogs  of  northern  Europe.  Ilis 
researches  gained  for  him  in  1844  a gold  medal, 
which  was  uwarded  by  the  government  of  Neu- 
chatel for  the  best  popular  treatise  on  the  forma- 
tion of  peat.  In  1848  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  at  first  made  his  home  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  assisted  Louis  Agassiz  for  a time,  but 
soon  removed  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  has 
since  lived.  There  he  became  first  associated 
vs  it  li  William  S.  Sullivant  in  the  study  of  Ameri- 
can hryolfijp  'together  they  published  “Musci 
America*-'  (1856  : 2d  ed..  1865),  and 

subsen*  ■*  Mr.  Sullivant  in  the  ex- 
am ir  ***it  had  been  collected 


bv  Capt.  Charles  Wilkes  on  the  South  Pacific  ex- 
ploring expedition  and  by  Lieut.  Amiel  W.  Whip- 
ple on  the  Pacific  railroad  exploration,  and  finally 
in  his  “leones  Muscorum”  (Cambridge,  1864). 
His  own  most  valuable  researches,  beginning  in 
1850.  were  studies  of  the  coal-formations  of  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Arkansas, 
on  which  he  contributed  memoirs  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  state  surveys.  His  investigations  on 
the  coal  flora  of  Pennsylvania  are  of  special  value. 
He  prepared  a “Catalogue  of  the  Fossil  Plants 
which  nave  been  named  or  described  from  the 
Coal-Measures  of  North  America”  for  the  reports 
of  Henry  I).  Rogers  in  1858,  and  in  1884  furnished 
“The  Coal  Flora”  (8  vols.  of  text,  with  an  atlas) 
for  the  second  geological  survey  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  most  important  work  on 
carboniferous  plants  that  has  thus  fur  appeared  in 
the  United  States.  Since  1868  parts  of  the  mate- 
rial in  fossil  botany  have  been  referred  to  him  by 
the  various  national  surveys  in  the  field,  and  he 
has  contributed  to  their  reports  the  results  of  his 
investigations.  He  is  a member  of  more  than 
twenty  scientific  societies  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  and  in  1864  was  the  first  member  that  was 
elected  to  the  National  academy  of  sciences.  The 
titles  of  his  publications  are  more  than  fifty  in 
number,  and  include  twelve  important  volumes  on 
the  natural  history  of  the  United  States,  besides 
which  he  has  published  “ letters  written  on  Ger- 
many ” (Neuchatel,  1846)  and  “ Letters  written  on 
America”  (1847-’55).  He  has  also  published,  with 
Thomas  P.  James,  “ Manual  of  the  Mosses  of  North 
America”  (Boston.  1884). 

LESSEES,  Ferdinand  Marie,  Viscount  do, 
French  diplomat,  b.  in  Versailles,  11  Nov.,  1805. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  Paris,  but  fin- 
ished it  with  his  father,  a consular  agent,  and  lived 
with  him  in  Philadelphia  in  1819-’22,  where  he  ac- 
quired, as  he  said,  at  a dinner  given  to  him  in  that 
city  in  1880,  the  qualities  of  pluck  and  tenacity. 
He  was  consular  agent  at  Lisbon  in  1825-’7,  when 
he  received  an  appointment  in  the  division  of  com- 
merce. In  1828  he  was  attached  to  the  consulate 
at  Tunis,  and  three  years  later  became  vice-consul 
nt.  Alexandria  and  consul  at  Cairo,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1888,  when  he  was  sent  to  Rotterdam, 
afterward  to  Malaga  and  to  Barcelona.  After  the 
downfall  of  I/ouis  Philippe  he  was  appointed  min- 
ister to  Spain  and  afterward  to  Rome.  After  1850 
he  devoted  his  energy  to  the  ofiening  of  the 
Suez  canal,  the  idea  of  which  he  had  conceived 
during  his  sojourn  in  Egypt.  While  on  a visit  in 
Egypt  in  1854  he  disclosed  the  project  to  Said 
Pacha,  who  invited  him  to  draw  up  a memorial  on 
the  subject,  which  was  done,  with  full  details. 
Said  Pacha  issued  a firman  sanctioning  the  enter- 
prise in  1854,  granted  a letter  of  concession  in  Janu- 
ary. 1856.  and  took  a large  number  of  shares,  and 
after  many  difficulties  Ijesscps  formed  a company 
in  Paris  in  1858.  Work  on  the  canal  was  begun 
in  the  spring  of  1859.  A canal  for  steamboats  of 
light  draught  was  opened  on  15  Aug.,  1865.  Its 
bed  was  enlarged  so  that  schooners  could  pass 
through  in  March,  1867.  and  the  completed  canal 
was  formally  opened  amid  festivities  at  Port  Said 
on  17  Nov.,  1889.  Lesseps  directed  his  attention 
to  the  Sahara  desert,  propping  to  flood  a portion 
of  it,  and  afterward  presented  a plan  for  a railway 
through  Asia.  Since  1878  he  has  concentrated  his 
energy  on  the  Panama  canal.  In  1874  the  project 
wa*  vigorously  advocated  in  the  French  financial 
press,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  congress  of  the 
geographical  sciences,  held  in  Paris  in  1875,  I>es- 
seps  formally  proposed  to  cut  a canal  across  the 
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Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  the  following  year  he 
formed  a company,  with  a capital  of  120.000,  to 
make  the  preliminary  surveys.  lie  visited  Ger- 
many, England,  and  Belgium,  to  secure  support 
among  the  financiers,  and  in  1879  obtained  from 
the  Colombian  government  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  constructing  a canal  between  the  two  oceans 
through  the  Colombian  territory.  On  his  return 
to  Paris  he  licgun  a subscription  for  a eomjMiny 
with  a capital  of  $120,000,000,  which  proved  a 
failure.  Going  again  to  the  United  States,  he  vis- 
ited the  principal  cities,  making  speeches,  and 
called  a congress  of  engineers  to  meet  in  Paris 
and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  proposed  routes. 
That  of  Panama  having  been  approved,  he  again 
began  a subscription  for  a company  with  a capital 
of  $100,000,000,  which  was  successful ; but  only 
half  of  the  capital  is  paid  up.  The  United  Statt* 
government  desired  that  the  neutrality  of  the  canal 
should  be  jointly  guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
and  Colombia  under  a treaty  with  New’  Granada 
concluded  in  1840.  and  that  t he  war- vessels  of  no 
Other  power  should  have  the  right  of  passage  ex- 
cept by  permission.  A diplomatic  correspondence 
was  carried  on  with  the  government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  declined  to  modify  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  of  1850  providing  for  a joint  English  and 
American  guarantee  of  any  prospective  intcruceanic 
canal  or  railway.  The  company  was  definitively 
constituted  on  01  Jan.,  1881,  and  the  work  l>egati 
in  October.  Much  money  lias  been  wasted, and  new 
loans  asked  for.  Leaeeps  has  repeatedly  asserted 
that  the  canal  will  be  completed  by  1889  and  that  j 
the  total  expenditure  will  not  exceed  $220,000,000.  j 

LESSLIE,  J ames,  Canadian  journalist,  b.  in  j 
Dundee,  Scotland,  in  1802;  d.  in  Eglinton.  Out..  | 
19  April,  1885.  iici  came  to  Canada  in  1820,  and 

established  himself  in  the  book  and  stationer}' 
business  in  Kingston.  He  removed  to  York  several 
years  later,  and  when  that  town  became  the  city  of 
Toronto  was  chosen  a member  of  the  first  city 
council.  In  183(1  he  took  an  active  part  in  eetab- 
lishing  the  House  of  industry,  and  at  the  same 
time  strongly  opposed  the  ascendency  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  public  affairs.  Mr.  Lesslie  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Bank  of  the  people,  which 
afterward  was  merged  in  the  Bank  of  Montreal. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection  of  1837  he 
and  his  brother  William  were  arrested  by  the  au- 
thorities simply  because  they  were  known  as  advo- 
cates of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  but  after  an 
examination  by  the  commissioners  of  treason  they 
were  released.  The  disabilities  that  were  imposed 
on  the  friends  of  constitutional  reform  after  the 
rebellion  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Mississippi 
emigration  society,  and  Mr.  Lesslie  was  chosen 
as  one  of  a delegation  to  select  a site  for  a Cana- 
dian colony.  Davenport,  Iowa,  then  a small  vil- 
lage, was  chosen ; but,  owing  to  the  conciliatory 
course  that  was  pursued  by  Lord  Durham,  the 
new  governor-general,  the  scheme  proved  abortive. 
In  1844  Mr.  Lesslie  purchased  the  •‘Examiner*’ 
newspaper  in  Toronto,  and  conducted  it  editori- 
ally until  1854,  when  ho  sold  it  to  George  Brown, 
of  the  “Globe,”  While  an  editor  he  ably  opposed 
the  claims  of  the  state  church,  and  contributed  in 
no  slight  degree  to  its  abolition.  In  1855  he  re- 
tired from  business,  and  two  years  later  went  to 
Eglinton.  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 

LESTER,  Charles  Edwards,  author,  b.  in 
Griswold,  Conn..  15  July,  1815.  lie  is  descended 
from  Jonathan  Edwards  in  the  maternal  line.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  liar,  but  afterward  spent 
two  years  at  Auburn  theological  seminary,  and 
began  to  preach.  He  had  to  nlutndon  the  pul-  I 


f»it  on  account  of  frequent  hemorrhages  from  the 
ungs,  and  to  go  abroad  for  his  health.  He  visited 
Great  Britain  in  1840,  was  soon  afterward  ap- 
pointed U.  8.  consul  at  Genoa,  Italy,  where  he 
remained  six  years.  Since  his  return  he  has  re- 
sided in  New  York  city,  devoting  himself  to  litera- 
ture. Besides  contributing  to  American  and  Eu- 
ropean periodicals,  he  hus  edited  various  journals 
and  magazines.  His  works  include  “The  Glory 
and  Shame  of  England  ” (2  vola..  New  York,  1841)*; 
“ Condition  and  rate  of  England  ” (1842) ; “ The 
Artist,  Merchant,  and  Statesman”  (1845>;  “Life 
I ami  Voyages  of  Americus  Vnpaciui"  (1840); 
i “Artists  in  America”  (1840);  “My  Consulship” 
| (2  vok,  1851);  “The  Napoleon  Dynasty,  a His- 
tory of  the  Bonaparte  Family,  by  the  Berkeley 
Men  ” (1852) : “ Life  and  Public  Services  of  Charles 
i Sumner”  (1874);  “Our  First  Hundred  Years” 

I (1874);  “America’s  Advancement”  (1878);  “The 
| Mexican  Republic”  (1878):  and  a “ History  of  the 
I United  States,  considered  in  Five  Great  Periods” 
(2  vols.,  1881).  He  has  also  translated  A 1 fieri ’s 
“Autobiography”  (1845);  Massimo  d’Azegliu's 
**  Challenge  of  Marietta  ” (1845) ; Machiavelli’s  “ Flo- 
rentine Histories”  (1840);  and  Cebaz’s  “Citizen  of 
a Ktmuhlic  ” (1840). 

LESTER,  Charles  Smith,  lawyer,  b.  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  15  March,  1824.  lie  received  his  early 
education  at  Washington  academy,  Salem,  N.  Y., 
studied  law  at  Salem,  und  with  his  uncle,  John 
Willard,  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  where  he  ha* 
since  practised  his  profession.  He  was  district  at- 
torney in  1859-‘02,  county  judge  in  1870-’0,and  has 
been  also  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Saratoga,  presi- 
dent of  the  village  of  Saratoga  Springs,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  lxMtru  of  education,  lie  was  the  attor- 
ney of  Alexander  T.  Stewart  when  the  latter  add- 
ed the  Grand  Union  and  Windsor  hotels  to  his  in- 
vestments, and  is  now  the  Saratoga  attorney  of  the 
Stewart  estate.  Judge  Lester  has  a high  reputa- 
tion in  his  profession. 

LE  SUEl'R,  Canadian  explorer,  b.  in  Canada  in 
the  17th  century;  d.  at  sea  in  the  18th.  In  lflW 
he  was  at  Chegolmegon  maintaining  peace  between 
the  Chippewas  and  Sioux,  and  in  1(195  he  built  a 
fort,  in  the  west.  He  was  in  France  in  1897,  ami 
obtained  permission  to  work  certain  mines  that  he 
had  discovered,  but  on  his  way  to  Canada  was 
captured  by  the  English.  After  his  release  he 
sailed  to  Canada,  but  was  prevented  from  working 
his  mines,  and  returned  to  France,  whence  he  went 
to  Louisiana  in  1(199.  In  1700  he  was  ordered  by 
Iberville  to  proceed  to  the  Sioux  country  with 
twenty  men,  establish  a post  there,  and  take  pos- 
session of  a copper-mine  which  he  had  -previously 
discovered.  He  set  out  toward  the  ena  of  April, 
ascended  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Anthony's  falls,  en- 
tered St.  Peter’s  river  on  19  Sept.,  and  forty  leagues 
from  its  mouth  found  another  river  emptying  on 
the  left,  which  he  called  Riviere  verte,  or  Green 
river,  l>eoause  earth  that  was  carried  into  it  from  a 
copper-mine  aLmt  three  miles  distant  gave  it  that 
color.  It  is  now  known  as  Blue  Earth  river,  or 
Mankato.  He  was  uble  to  sail  only  about  three 
miles  up  this  river,  owing  to  the  floating  ice,  and 
he  built  a fort  on  the  banks,  in  which  lie  passed 
the  winter.  As  soon  as  April  came  he  proceeded 
to  the  mine,  from  which  he  extracted  30.000  pounds 
of  ore  in  twenty-two  days,  hut  was  unable  to  con- 
tinue the  work  for  want  of  funds.  He  returned  to 
France  in  1702,  and  afterward  went  again  to  Louisi- 
ana, where  he  joined  the  Indians  and  acquired 
great  influence  among  them.  In  1730,  when  the 
Indian  allies  of  the  French  were  defeated  by  the 
Natchez  tribe,  he  formed  a corps  of  700  Choctaws, 
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At  the  head  of  which  he  marched  against  the  Nat-  I 
■chez,  defeated  them,  and  released  over  200  French  * 
and  negro  captives.  He  was  placed  in  command  j 
of  a small  vessel  and  ordered  to  push  on  to  lied  | 
river,  21  Dec.,  which  he  was  to  ascend,  in  order  to  i 
ascertain  where  the  main  body  of  the  Natchez  In-  [ 
dians  was  stationed.  Having  learned  its  position, 
he  returned,  and,  on  the  surrender  of  the  savages, 
he  was  one  of  three  officers  to  whom  the  custody  of  1 
their  chiefs  was  intrusted.  Knowing  their  lan- 
guage thoroughly,  he  learned  from  them  that  other 
bodies  of  Natchez  and  kindred  tribes  were  prepar- 
ing to  attack  the  French.  He  laid  this  informa- 
tion before  the  general  and  guaranteed  that  if  he 
were  allowed  a nicked  company  he  would  overcome 
the  savages.  This  offer  was  refused.  He  appears 
to  have  gone  to  France  some  time  afterward,  and 
to  have  died  at  sea  when  returning  to  ('anada. 

LETCHER,  John,  governor  of  Virginia,  b.  in 
Lexington,  Va.,  29  March,  1813;  d.  there,  2b  Jan., 
1884.  He  was  graduated  at  Randolph  Macon  in 
1833,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839, 
and  while  practising 
edited  a newspaper 
in  Lexington,  va. 
He  was  a member  of 
the  State  constitu- 
tional convention  in 
1850,  and  in  1852  was 
elected  to  congress 
as  a Democrat,  serv-  1 
ing  till  1859.  At  the 
latter  date  he  be- 
came governor  of 
Virginia,  and  was  in 
office  when  the  con- 
vention passed  the 
ordinance  of  seces- 
sion in  1801.  Al- 
though he  had  op- 
posed this  policy,  ru?  1 
sustained  the  action 
of  the  convention,  and  immediately  placed  all  the  1 
state’s  forces  at  the  disposition  of  the  Confederate 
government,  without  wuiting  for  the  popular  vote. 
After  the  failure  of  the  Confederacy  he  resumed 
his  profession,  and  retinal  from  politics, 
LETCHER,  Robert  Perkins,  statesman,  b.  in  : 
Goochland  county,  Va..  10  Feb.,  1788;  d.  in  Frank- 
fort, Ky.,  24  Jan.,  1861.  He  was  educated  in  the  ! 
common  schools,  removed  to  and  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  Lancaster  county,  Ky.  He  was  frequently 
a member  of  the  legislature,  at  one  time  speaker  of 
the  house,  and  in  1822  was  elected  to  congress  as  a 
Clay  Democrat,  serving  one  term.  Mr.  Letcher’s 
seat  was  contested  bv  Thomas  P.  Moore,  but  the 
house,  after  prolonged  discussion,  gave  the  seat  to 
Mr.  Letcher.  He  was  a presidential  elector  in  1836 
on  the  Harrison  and  Granger  ticket,  was  governor 
of  Kentucky  in  1840-’4,  and  in  1849  was  appointed 
minister  to’Mexico,  serving  till  1852. 

LETH1ERE,  Guillaume  Guillon  (loh-te-air). 
West  Indian  artist,  b.  in  Guadeloupe,  16  Jan.. 
1760;  d.  in  Paris,  22  April.  1832.  He  acquired 
the  elements  of  design  in  his  own  country,  and, 
showing  great  capacity,  was  sent  by  his  father  to 
France  in  1774,  where  he  pursued  his  artistic 
■studies  during  three  years  under  the  direction  of 
Ifeschamps,  professor  at  the  Academy  of  Rouen. 
Then  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  befriended 
by  Doyen,  the  king’s  painter,  and  remained  until 
7786,  when  one  of  his  pictures  gave  him  the  first 
prise  and  an  opportmr  go  to  Rome.  Here  he 
painted  his  “Jun;  which  obtained  u 

prize  and  may  b masterpiece.  He  , 


returned  to  Paris  in  1792,  in  1811  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Rouen,  and  in  1815 
member  of  the  Academy  of  arts.  He  founded  at 
Paris  in  1819  a school  of  painting,  and  travelled 
often  through  England,  Spain,  and  Italy,  to  study 
the  customs  and  habits  of  those  countries  for  re- 
production in  his  works.  Among  his  pictures  in 
the  Museum  of  painting  of  Paris  the  most  notable 
are  “Junius  Brutus  ordering  the  Execution  of  his 
Son”  (1791);  "The  Treaty  of  Leoben”  (1806); 
"View  of  the  Town  of  Medicis”  (1807);  “Palace 
of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome  ” (1807);  “ ./Eneas 
and  Dido  surprised  by  a Storm”  (1819);  and  " Ve- 
nus on  the  Waves’’  (1819). 

LEUTZE,  Emanuel,  historical  painter,  b.  in 
Gmfind,  Wfirtemberg,  24  May,  1816;  d.  in  Wash- 
ington, I).  C\,  18  Julv,  1868.  His  parents  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  soon  after  his  birth, 
and  at  first  settled  in  Philadelphia,  but  subse- 
quently removed  to  Fredericksburg,  Va.  His 
early  education  was  good,  though  not  especially  in 
the  direction  of  art.  The  first  development  of  his 
artistic  talent  occurred  while  he  was  attending  the 
sick-bed  of  his  father,  when  he  attempted  drawing 
to  occupy  the  long  hours  of  waiting.  He  soon  be- 
came skilful,  and  projected  a plan  for  publishing, 
in  Washington,  portraits  of  eminent  American 
statesmen,  in  which,  however,  he  met  with  but 
slight  encouragement.  About  1840  he  produced  a 
painting  whose  merits  were  such  as  to  procure  him 
many  orders,  so  that  in  1841  he  was  enabled  to 
study  in  Dfisseldorf  under  Lessing.  He  devoted 
himself  to  historical  subjects,  choosing  in  prefer- 
ence those  having  a relation  to  the  discovery  or 
history  of  America.  His  first  noteworthy  paint- 
ing in  Europe,  " Columbus  before  the  Council  of 
Salamanca,*'  was  purchased  by  the  Dfisseldorf  art 
union;  and  a companion  picture.  "Columbus  in 
Chains,”  procured  him  the  gold  medal  of  the  Brus- 
sels art  exhibition,  and  was  subsequently  pur- 
chased by  the  Art  union  in  New  York.  In  1843 
lie  studied  the  works  of  Cornelius  and  Kaulbach  at 
Munich,  and,  while  there,  finished  his  "Columbus 
before  the  Quoen.”  On  the  completion  of  this  pic- 
ture he  visited  Venice  and  Rome,  making  studios 
from  Titian  and  Michael  Angelo,  and,  after  a tour 
in  Italy,  returned  to  Dfisseldorf  in  1845.  where  he 
married  and  made  his  home.  For  fourteen  years 
he  continued  in  that  citv,  during  which  period 
he  iMiintcd  " Lauding  of  the  Norsemen  in  Amer- 
ica,” " Cromwell  and  his  Daughter,”  “ The  Court 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,”  “ Henry  VIII.  and  Anne 
Boleyn,”  “The  Iconoclast,”  "John  Knox  and 
Mary  Stuart,”  and  the  series  of  pictures  illustrat- 
ing striking  events  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
of  which  tne  more  important  were  “ Washington 
Crossing  the  Delaware,”  " Washington  at  Mon- 
mouth.” “ Washington  at  the  Battle  of  Monnn- 
gahela,”  “News  from  Lexington,”  "Sergeant  Jas- 
per,” and  " Washington  at  Princeton.  In  1859 
Sir.  lieutze  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
opened  a studio  in  New  York  city.  Early  in  1860 
he  received  a commission  from  the  government  for 
u large  mural  picture,  to  be  painted  on  one  of  the 
staircases  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  The  sub- 
ject chosen  was  " westward  the  Star  of  Empire 
takes  its  Way,”  and  the  painting  was  to  be  executed 
in  fresco.  So  earnestly  did  the  artist  enter  into 
this  work  that  he  not  only  made  the  then  difficult 
journey  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  for 
the  purpose  of  local  study,  but,  on  his  return,  again 
departed  for  Munich,  that  he  might  learn  from 
Kaulbach  the  mechanism  of  fresco-painting.  Ho 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Nat  ional  academy  in 
1860,  ami  in  1867  exhibited  his  “ Elaine " there. 
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After  his  death  there  were  shown  at  the  academy 
his  “ Mother's  Visit,"  "Storming  of  Tcocallt. 
Mexico,”  and  “Settlement  of  Maryland  by  Lord 
Baltimore,”  together  with  portraits  of  Gen.  Grant, 
Gen.  Burnside,  and  several  artists.  His  “Mary 
Stuart  hearing  the  First  Mass  at  Holyrood  after 
her  Return  from  France  ” was  at  the  Paris  exhibi- 
tion of  1807.  Besides  his  “ Westward  Ho  ! ” as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  he  had  received  other  commis- 
sions from  the  government,  which  were  only  in  the 
“cartoon”  state  at  his  death.  One  of  these, 
“Civilization,"  was  intended  for  the  senate-cham- 
ber. He  had  also  made  a sketch  in  pencil  of  an 
historical  painting  of  the  largest  size,  entitled 
“ The  Emancipation.”  One  of  the  artist’s  most 
successful  works  is  “ Lafayette  in  Prison  at  Ol- 
mutz  Visited  bv  his  Relatives”  (1801). — His  eldest 
son,  Eugene  H.  C.,  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  4 
March,  1803,  and  was  commissioned  lieutenant  in 
1871,  which  rank  he  still  (1887)  holds. 

LE  VAN,  William  Barnet.  engineer,  b.  in 
Easton,  Pa,  3 June,  1829.  He  was  educated  in  his 
native  town,  and  then  served  an  apprenticeship  as 
a machinist,  and  draughtsman  in  the  Novelty  iron- 
works, New  York  city.  Subsequently  he  became 
an  engineer  in  the  service  of  Howland  and  Aspin- 
wall,  then  the  largest  steamship-owners  in  the 
United  States,  and  later  formed  a similar  connec- 
tion with  the  Collins  steamship  line.  In  1854  he 
settled  in  New  York  as  a consulting  engineer,  but 
in  1857  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  has 
since  lieen  enguged  in  designing, constructing,  and 
superin  ten  ding  different  kinds  of  machinery,  es- 
pecially those  of  his  own  invention.  These  include 
nis  grate-bar,  which  is  of  such  durability  as  to  out- 
last three  sets  of  the  ordinary  liars,  and  also  effects 
a great  saving  in  fuel.  In  1859  he  introduced  a 
steam-engine  governor  that  is  now  well  known  for 
its  simplicity,  efficiency,  and  economy.  His  more 
recent  inventions  are  a self-recording  steam-engine 
indicator  and  glass  water-gauge,  an  improved  sta- 
tionary engine,  a telescopic  hydraulic  lift,  and  an 
improved  boiler  and  brick  settings.  For  many 
years  he  held  the  office  of  Philadelphia  agent  of 
the  Corliss  steam-engine  company  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  did  much  toward  introducing  their  en- 
gine among  manufacturers.  Mr.  Le  Van  is  a 
member  of  the  Franklin  institute  and  of  the 
American  society  of  mechanical  engineers,  to  the 
journal  and  proceedings  of  which  he  has  con- 
tributed papers  of  technical  value.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  “Useful  Information  for  Engineers, 
Boiler-Makers,  and  Firemen,  with  Facts  and  Fig- 
ures" (Philadelphia,  1876).  and  “The  Steam-En- 
gine Indicator  and  its  Use”  (1*84). 

LEVERETT,  Sir  John,  colonial  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  h.  in  England  in  1616;  d.  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  16  March,  1679.  lie  emigrated  to  Bos- 
ton at  the  ago  of  sixteen  with  his  father,  Thomas, 
who,  in  1633,  lieeame  an  alderman  of  that  place. 
John  early  held  various  offices  of  public  trust,  was 
captain  of  a militia  company,  and  a successful 
merchant.  He  returned  to  England  in  1644,  took 
the  side  of  parliament  in  the  struggle  lietween  that 
body  ami  the  king,  and.  as  commander  of  a com- 
pany of  foot-soldiers,  gained  military  distinction 
and  the  friendship  of  Cromwell.  After  his  return 
to  Boston  he  was  a delegate  to  the  general  court 
in  1651 -’3,  and  again  in  1663-*  4.  He  was  one  of 
the  governor’s  council  in  1 065-71 , major-general 
in  1603-’73.  and  deputy  g<  ivemor  in  1671 -’3,  be- 
coming governor  at.  the.  latter  date.  His  adminis- 
tration is  important  in  colonial  history  as  the  era 
of  the  war  with  King  Philip,  which  Gov.  Leveret*” 
skill  and  energy  were  instrumental  in  conduct! 


to  a fortunate  issue.  In  1676  he  was  knighted  hr 
Charles  II.  in  acknowledgment  of  his  sendees  to 
the  New  England  colonv  during  this  contest.  See 
“ Leveret t Memorial  ” (boston,  1856). — nis  grand- 
son. John,  lawyer,  b.  in  Boston,  25  Aug.,  1662:  d. 
there,  3 May.  1724,  was  a judge,  s{>eaker  of  the 
colonial  legislature,  member  of  the  council,  and 

6 resident  of  Harvard  from  1707  until  his  death. 

[is  attainments  in  learning  were  extensive,  ami 
he  received  the  honor  of  membership  in  the  Roval 
society,  which  was  then  rarely  given  to  colonists. 
He  was  commissioner  to  the  Indians  in  1704,  and 
to  Port  Roval  in  1707. 

LEVERfeTT.  Frederick  Perclval,  scholar,  b. 
in  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  11  Sept.,  1803;  d.  in  Boston, 
6 Oct.,  1836.  He  was  a descendant  of  Sir  John 
Ijeverett,  noticed  above.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1821,  and  the  same  year  appointed 
usher  in  the  Boston  I >at in-school,  of  which  he  be- 
came principal,  ami  he  afterward  opened  a private 
classical  school.  He  published  editions  of  Oesar’s 
“ Commentaries,"  Juvenal,  and  the  “ Viri  Roinit*." 
to  lie  used  as  text -hooks  in  schools.  His  principal 
work  was  his  lexicon  of  the  I<atin  language,  which 
was  compiled  from  the  lexicons  of  Faeciolati. 
Forcellim,  Scheller,  Lunemann,  and  Freund.  The 
last  sheet  of  this  work  went  to  press  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  death  (Boston,  1837). 

LEVERIDGE,  John,  lawyer,  b.  in  New  York 
city.  15  Sept..  1792:  d.  there.  17  Feb.,  1886.  He 
was  educated  in  a private  school,  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1811.  During  the  war 
of  1812  he  served  as  a private.  In  1844-'5  he  was 
eor|K»ration  council  under  Mayor  Harper.  He  was 
a founder  of  the  St.  Nicholas  club  and  of  the  old 
Public-school  societv,  and  was  said  to  be  the  old- 
est active  mem  tier  of  the  American  liar. 

LE  YERT,  Octavla  Walton,  author,  b.  in  Belle- 
vue, near  Augusta.  Ga..  aliout  1810;  d.  in  Augusta. 
Ga..  13  March,  1877.  She  was  a granddaughter  of 
George  Walton,  a signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Her 
father,  George,  re- 
moved to  Pensaco- 
la in  1821,  as  terri- 
torial secretary  un- 
der Gen.  Jackson, 
upon  whose  retire- 
ment he  acted  for 
a time  as  governor. 

His  daughter  ac- 
quired some  knowl- 
edge of  Greek,  I«at- 
in.and  science,  and 
became  an  Italian. 

French,  and  Span- 
ish scholar.  She 
was  asked  to  name 
the  capital  of 
Florida,  ami  se- 
lected  the  Seminole  word  Tallahassee,  meaning 
“ lieautiful  land.”  She  was  presented  to  Gen.  La- 
fayette when  he  visited  Mobile,  who.  in  $|ieaking 
of  her,  said:  "A  truly  wonderful  child!  She  ha- 
been  conversing  with  intelligence  and  tact  in  the 
purest  French.  1 predict  for  her  a brilliant  career.’* 
She  spent  the  winter  of  1833-  4 in  Washington.  D. 
C..  ami  during  the  congressional  debates  upon  the 
removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  U.  S.  basic  wn4e 
such  accurate  reports  that  it  is  said  Clay,  Calhcmn. 
and  Webster  frequently  called  her  to  read  their 
an*  <?t  le  s from  her  portfolio.  In  1836  she  married 
'b»nrv  S.  Lo  Vert,  whose  father  was  fleet  har- 
der Rochambeau.  and  present  at  the  fiep 
»wu,  and  resided  with  him  in  Mobile,  in 
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1874  she  made  her  appearance  as  a public  reader,  j 
She  rendered  much  service  in  behalf  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  association.  She  was  opposed  to  secession, 
but  remained  in  Mobile,  and  rendered  service  to 
the  soldiers  during  the  entire  war.  ufter  which  she 
visited  Washington  to  ask  pardon  for  her  friend 
Gen.  Beauregard.  Lamartine  advised  her  to  pre- 
pare a book  of  her  travels,  which  was  written  in 
the  form  of  letters  to  her  mother,  and  entitled 
“Souvenirs  of  Travel  ” (Mobile,  1858;  2d  ecL  New 
York,  1868).  She  also  wrote  **  Souvenirs  of  Dis- 
tinguished People  ” and  “ Souvenirs  of  the  War,” 
which  were  never  published. 

LEVIN,  Lewis  0M  politician,  b.  in  Charleston. 
S.  C.,  10  Nov.,  1808;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  14 
March,  1860.  Fie  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  practised  successively  in  Maryland,  Louisi- 
ana, Kentucky,  and  Pennsylvania,  Anally  settling 
in  Philadelphia,  He  was  chosen  to  congress  as  a 
native  American,  and  twice  re-elected, serving  from 
1 Dec*.,  1845.  till  3 March,  1851.  He  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  Native  American  party,  had  much  in- 
fluence in  its  conventions  and  was  conspicuous  as 
a platform  speaker  and  writer  for  the  public  press. 

lETINOS,  Noah,  clergyman,  b.  in  Cheshire 
county,  N.  II..  29  Sept.,  1796;  d.  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  9 Jan.,  1849.  He  was  early  apprenticed  to  a 
blacksmith  in  Trov.  N.  Y.,to  which  place  his  parents 
had  removed,  but  was  licensed  as  a local  preacher 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1818,  and 
subsequently  stationed  among  other  places  in  New 
York  city,  ’Brooklyn,  Trov,  and  Alhany,  N.  Y.t 
and  New*  Haven,  Conn.  In  1844  he  was  elected 
financial  secretary  of  the  American  Bible  society. 
During  his  eighteen  pastoral  appointments,  I)r. 
Levings  is  said  to  have  preached  nearly  4,000  ser- 
mons, delivered  sixty-flve  addresses  and  orations, 
and  to  have  travelled  36,500  miles.  He  also  de- 
livered 275  addresses  for  the  American  Bible  so- 
ciety. He  had  supplied  the  want  of  early  edu- 
cation bv  severe  private  study.  As  a platform 
speaker  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  no  superior  in 
his  denomination. 

LEVIS,  Francois  Gaston,  Due  do,  French  sol- 
dier. b.  at  the  Chateau  d’Anjac,  I^anguedoc,  23 
Aug.,  1720;  d.  in  Languedoc,  France,  in  1787.  He 
entered  the  French  army  in  1735,  and  was  second 
in  command  under  Gen.  Montcalm  at  the  capture 
of  Quebec  by  the  British.  He  led  the  right  divis- 
ion of  the  French  army  at  the  battle  of  ('aril Ion, 
and  was  also  at  Montmorency,  where  the  British 
were  repelled  in  their  endeavors  to  gain  the  for- 
tified camp  that  covered  Quebec.  At  the  first 
battle  of  Quelx-e,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Montcalm  and  the  loss  of  that  city,  Levis  was  in 
Montreal.  He  succeeded  his  superior  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  forces,  and  in  the  engagement 
near  St.  Foy  he  gained  a victory  over  the  British 
under  Murray.  After  this  action  he  remuined  in 
the  vicinity  of  Quebec  until  spring,  when  the  ar- 
rival of  British  re-enforeements  causal  him  to  re- 
treat to  Montreal.  The  capitulation  by  Vaudreuil 
caused  his  return  to  France,  where  he  was  soon  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  army,  being  promoted  to 
lieutenant-general.  He  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Johannesburg,  where  the  French,  under  Conde, 
gained  a victory  over  the  army  of  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand.  In  1783* he  was  created  a French  mnrshnl. 
and  in  1784  a duke  and  a peer  of  France. 

LEVY,  Uriah  P.,  naval  officer,  b.  in  Pennsyl- 
vania about  1795;  d.  in  New  York  city,  22  March, 
j^62.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  oh  29  March, 
'312,  and  was  an  officer  of  the  brig  "Argus,”  which, 
Reaping  the  blockade,  took  out  William  II.  Craw- 
ford as  minister  to  France,  and  destroyed  in  the  | 


English  channel  twenty-one  vessels,  one  of  which 
had  a cargo  worth  $625,000.  On  the  capture  of  the 
“Argus”  he  was  made  prisoner  and  retained  for 
two  years.  He  became  lieutenant  on  5 March. 
1817,  commander,  9 Feb.,  1837,  and  captain,  29 
March,  1844.  His  last  cruise  was  in  1858,  as  flag- 
officer  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  He  was  ac- 
tive in  the  movement  to  abolish  flogging  in  the 
navy.  He  became  the  owner  of  “ Monticello,”  the 
home  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  whom  he  was  an 
ardent  admirer,  and  this  valuable  estate,  with  his 
stock,  dwellings,  pictures,  etc.,  was  confiscated  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  by  the  Confederates,  in  conse- 
quence of  Levy’s  sympathies  with  the  National 
government.  He  published  a “ Manual  of  Internal 
Rules  and  Regulations  for  Men-of-War”  (3d  ed., 
New  York.  1861). 

LEWIN,  Raphael  De  Cordova,  b.  in  the  West 
Indies  in  1844;  d.  in  New  York  city,  26  June, 
1886.  After  studying  in  London,  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  had  charge  of  Hebrew  congre- 
gations in  Shreveport,  La.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  and 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  He  published  a monthly,  “ The 
New  Era,"  a weekly,  “The  Jewish  Advocate,”  and 
a work  entitled  “ What  is  Judaism  f ” (New  York, 
1870). 

LEWIS,  Alonzo,  poet,  b.  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  28 
Aug.,  1794;  d.  there,  21  Jan.,  1861.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  school  ami  academy  of  his  native  town, 
where  he  became  a teacher.  For  many  years  he  was 
a justice  of  the  peace,  and  also  a civil  engineer. 
He  edited  a newspaper,  const  meted  a map  and 
directory  of  the  town,  and  wrote  several  poems, 
whose  subjects  were  drawn  from  ocean  scenery  and 
Indian  legends.  He  was  known  as  “ The  Lynn 
Bard.”  and  Nathaniel  P.  Willis  said : “ He  is  a poet 
in  All  his  lookings,  doings,  sayings,  and  dream- 
ings.”  He  was  the  author  of  “ Forest  Flowers  and 
Sea-Shells,”  which  went  through  ten  edit  ions  (Bos- 
ton, 1831),  and  “ History  of  Lynn  ” (1829;  2d  ed., 
including  Nahant,  1844 ; new  ed.,  with  additions 
by  James  R.  Newhall,  Boston,  1865). 

LEWIS,  Andrew, soldier.b.  in  IVmegal,  Ireland, 
alsmt  1720:  d.  in  Bedford  county,  Va.,  26  Sept., 
1781.  His  father,  John  Lewis,  of  Huguenot  descent, 
killed  his  landlord  in  resisting  an  illegal  attempt 
to  eject  him  from  his  possessions,  and  came  to  this 
country  in  1732,  settling  in  Bellefonte,  Augusta 
co.,  Va.,  of  which  he  was  the  first  white  resident. 
Andrew,  with  his  brothers,  early  l»ecame  conspicu- 
ous in  the  frontier  struggles,  and  volunteered  in 
the  expedition  to  take  possession  of  the  Ohio  re- 
gion in  1754.  He  was  a major  in  Washington’s 
Virginia  regiment,  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  lat- 
ter for  his  courage  and  skill.  He  was  with  Wash- 
ington at  the  surrender  of  Fort  Necessity,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  at  Braddock’s  defeat 
in  1755.  He  commanded  the  Sandy  creek  expedi- 
I tion  in  1756,  and  was  made  prisoner  in  that  of 
Maj.  James  Grant  to  Fort  Duquesne  in  1758.  and 
taken  to  Montreal.  In  1768  he  was  a commissioner 
from  Virginia  to  conclude  a treaty  with  the  Six 
Nations  at  Fort  Stnnwix,  N.  Y.  In  1774,  when  hos- 
tilities had  begun  again  on  the  western  frontier  of 
Virginia,  he  received  the  appointment  of  brigadier- 
general,  and  os  comraander-m-chief  at  the  bat  tie  of 
Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  Great  Kanawha 
river,  gained  a victory  over  the  Shawnee  confed- 
eracy under  the  celebrated  “ Cornstalk  ” in  whnt 
was  probably  the  most  severe  engagement  with  the 
Indians  that  had  taken  place  in  this  country  up  to 
that  period.  He  was  a member  of  the  house  of 
burgesses  for  several  years,  and  a delegate  to  the 
Virginia  conventions  of  May  and  June,  1775. 
When  Washington  was  ap[K>iiited  cornmander-in- 
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chief  of  the  Continental  army,  he  recoin  mended 
I*»wis  for  major-general,  but  the  latter  whs  over- 
looked, ami  accepted  the  rank  of  brigadier-general 
on  1 March,  1770.  which  he  resign  <xl  on  15  April, 
1777.  In  1776  the  committee  of  safety  sent  him 
to  dislodge  Lord  Dunmore,  whom  he  attacked  on 
duly,  driving  him  from  G wynn’s  island.  lie 
resigned  his  command  on  account  of  illness,  and 
died  on  the  way  to  his  home  on  Roanoke  river.  He 
possessed  a strong  physique  and  commanding  pres- 
ence, and  was  extravagantly  described  as  making 
the  earth  “tremble  as  he  walked.”  His  statue 
occupies  one  of  the  pedestals  around  the  Washing- 
ton monument  in  Richmond,  Vn. — His  brother. 
Thomas,  legislator,  b.  in  Donegal,  Ireland,  in  1718: 
d.  in  171M).  was  a member  of  the  Virginia  house  of 
burgesses,  where  he  faithfully  supported  the  rights 
of  the  colonies.  He  advocated  t fie  resolutions  of 
Patrick  Henry  in  the  session  of  1705,  was  a member 
of  the  conventions  of  1775  ami  1770.  and  also  of 
the  State  convention  that  ratified  the  Federal  con- 
stitution.— Another  brother.  William,  soldier,  b.  in 
Ireland  in  1724 ; d.  in  Virginia  in  IH1 1,  was  engaged 
in  the  French  ami  Indian  warfare  under  his  brother 
Andrew,  ami  served  during  the  Revolution  with 
the  rank  of  colonel. — Another  brother,  Charlea,  b. 
in  Virginia:  killed  at  the  buttle  of  Point  Pleasant, 
10  Oct.,  1774,  also  served  under  his  brother  An- 
drew, was  a leader  in  the  conflicts  on  the  western 
frontier  of  the  state,  ami  became  a colonel  in  the 
army. — Charles’s  nephew,  Joshua,  jurist,  b.  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1774:  d.  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  5 June, 
1888,  emigrated  to  Kentucky  in  early  manhood, 
and  settled  in  Lexington,  where  he  was  t he  politi- 
cal adviser  of  Henry  (Hay.  He  was  appointed  by 
President  Jefferson  in  1803  one  of  the  three  com- 
missioners to  take  possession  of  the  newly  pur- 
chased province  of  Ixiuisiana,  and  was  subsequent- 
ly judge  of  the  state  supreme  court. — Joshua  s son, 
John  Lawson,  soldier,  b.  in  I^exington.  Ky.,  26 
March.  1800:  dL  in  New  Orleans,  La..  15  May. 
1880,  removed  to  New  Orleans  in  boyhood,  and 
was  educated  in  that  city  and  at  Litchfield,  Conn. 
He  served  hs  courier  to  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  at 
the  (tattle  of  New  Orleans,  was  admitted  to  the 
bur  in  1821.  became  inspector-general  and  major- 
general  of  the  first  division  of  Jjouisiana  state 
troops  in  1842.  was  sheriff  in  1850,  and  mayor  in 
1855.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  major-general 
of  state  militia  in  the  Confederate  service,  was  se- 
verely wounded  at.  Mansfield,  and  served  through- 
out the  campaign  that  ended  in  the  retirement  of 
Gen.  Nathaniel  r.  Banks  from  the  Red  river.  After 
the  war  he  held  several  public  posts  in  New  Or- 
leans, including  that  of  jury-commissioner. 

LEWIS,  IHo,  phvsician.  b.  in  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
8 March.  1828;  a.  in  Yonkers.  N.  Y..  21  May, 
1880.  He  studied  at  the  Harvard  medical  school, 
ami,  adopting  hoinmopathv,  practised  it  for  several 
years  in  Buffalo,  N.  V.,  where  he  also  edited  and 
published  a medical  magazine  in  which  he  depre- 
cated the  use  of  drags  ami  advocated  physical 
exercise  as  a j>art  of  public  education.  From  1852 
till  1868  ho  was  engaged  in  lecturing  on  hygiene 
ami  physiology. ana  at  the  latter  date  he  settled  in 
Boston  and  founded  the  Boston  normal  physical 
training-school,  at  which,  in  seven  years,  five  hun- 
dred pupils  were  graduate!.  His  influence  hud 
much  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  the  present 
system  of  physical  culture  in  most  of  the  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  the  I'nited  States.  In  1864  he 
established  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  a school  for  young 
women  which  was  tiasod  on  hygienic  principles, 
but  in  September.  1868, the  buildings  were  burned, 
and  the  next  year  the  school  was  given  up.  He 


then  resumed  lecturing,  principally  on  hygiene  and 
temperance,  and  originated  tne  women’s  temper- 
ance crusade  in  Ohio.  He  edited  “To-day.”  “ Dio 
Lewis’s  Monthly,”  “Dio  Lewis  Nuggets,"  and  the 
“Dio  I**wis  Treasury,”  the  latter  being  put  to 
>ress  immediately  before  his  death.  He  published. 
>esides  numerous  pamphlets  and  papers  in  maga- 
zines, “ New  Gymnastics  ” (Boston.  1862):  “Weak 
Lungs,  ami  how  to  make  them  Strong”  (1863): 
“Talks  about  People’s  Stomachs”  (18 <(>);  “Our 
Girls”  (New  York.  1871);  “Chats  with  Young 
Women ” (1871) ; “Chastitv”  (1872);  “ Gypsies” 
(1881);  ami  “ In  a Nutshell”  (1888). 

LEWIS,  Dixon  Hall.  senator,  b.  in  Ilancrx’k 
county,  (th..  10  Aug..  1802;  d.  in  New  York  city. 
25  Oct.,  1848.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of 
South  Carolina,  studied  law.  and  removed  to  Ala- 
bama. where  he  practised  his  profession.  After 
serving  two  terms  in  the  legislature  he  was  elected 
in  1828  to  congress  as  a state-rights  Democrat,  and 
held  his  seat  till  his  appointment  by  Gov.  Beniamin 
Fitzpatrick  to  the  l . S.  senate  in  1840,  to  nil  the 
unexpired  term  of  William  It.  King.  He  was  re- 
elected  in  1846,  and  served  until  his  death.  Mr. 
Ix*wi*  was  a forcible  speaker  and  a sound  lawyer. 
His  politics  were  of  the  extreme  state-rights  school, 
and  lie  advocated  nullification  and  secession.  His 
stature  was  enormous  and  his  weight  480  jtounds. 
Furniture  was  made  for  his  special  use,  amt  he  was 
compelled  to  engage  two  seats  in  mil  way  and  other 
public  conveyances.  On  one  occasion  a steamer  on 
which  he  was  u passenger  was  wrecked,  but.  fear- 
ing to  imperil  the  others,  he  refused  to  enter  the 
boat  till  all  the  passengers  were  saved,  and  for  a 
time  was  in  imminent  danger. 

LEWIS,  Edmonia,  sculptor,  b.  near  All*any. 
N.  Y.,  4 July,  1845.  Her  father  was  a negro  and 
her  mother  a Chippewa  Indian.  She  was  left  an 
orphan  at  the  age  of  three,  and.  after  living  for 
some  time  with  the  Indians,  was  sent  by  her  brother 
to  school,  where  she  obtained  a partial  education. 
She  early  liegnn  to  model  in  clay,  and  attracted 
attention  by  her  portrait  bust  of  Robert  G.  Shaw, 
colonel  of  Die  first  negro  regiment  in  the  National 
service,  which  was  exhibited  in  Boston.  In  1865 
she  went  to  Rome,  where  she  studied,  and  has 
since  resided.  Her  works,  which  show  consider- 
able ideality  and  talent,  have  found  their  chief 
patronage  abroad.  Among  them  are  “ The  Freed- 
woman  ” (1867);  “Death  of  Cleopatra.”  a vividly 
realistic  work,  sent  to  the  Centennial  exhibition 
of  1876;  “The  Old  Arrow-Maker  and  his  Daugh- 
ter.” “ 11  agar,”  “ Rebecca  at  the  Well,"  ami  por- 
trait busts  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, John  Brown,  nml  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  last- 
mentioned  work  is  in  the  San  Jose  library.  Cal. 

LEWIS,  Ednitiml  Dan'll,  artist,  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  17  Oct..  1887.  II is  (larents  took  him 
from  school  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old  and 
placed  him  under  Paul  Weber,  with  whom  he 
studied  for  five  years.  I’p  to  1876  he  worked 
princi|uilly  at  landscape-painting,  but  since  then 
has  devoted  himself  to  marine  views*.  Mr.  Lewis’* 
collection  of  paintings,  bric-a-brac,  antique  furni- 
ture, and  curios  is  larger  ami  more  valuable  than 
that  owned  by  any  other  artist  in  this  country. and 
(Mtssiblv  in  the  world.  Among  his  works  air 
“(Juoen  of  the  Antilles."  “Valley  of  the  t’niri/’ 

I “ Autumn  on  the  Susquehanna.”  “ Middavon  ladle 
George,"  “ Fairmount  Park.”  “ Bass  Rocks  after  » 

I Storm,”  " Indian  Rock  of  an  Afternoon,”  and 
“The  Casino  at  N&rragansett  Pier.” 

LEWIS.  Elisha  Joseph.  physician,  b.  in  Haiti- 
, more,  Md..  in  1820.  He  studied  at  Princeton  for 
i two  years,  was  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  I ni* 
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vereity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1840,  and  also  studied  Greek,  in  Troy  university  in  1859-’62,  deputy  com- 
in  Paris.  On  his  return  he  settled  in  Philadel-  missioner  of  internal  revenue  in  Washington,  D.C., 

fihia.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  sporting  in  1863-*4,  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
iterature,  edited  with  additions  *•  Youatt  on  L>ogs  “Evening  Post”  in  18?0-*1,  and  secretary  of  the 
(Philadelphia,  1847);  and  is  the  author  of  “Hints  i chamber  of  life  insurance  in  1871-4.  He  had 
to  Sportsmen”  (1851;  onlarged  ed.,  entitled  “The  studied  for  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  church, 
American  Sportsman,”  1855 ; 3d  cd.,  1857).  but  abandoned  it  for  law,  and  now  (1887)  practises 

LEWIS,  Ellis,  jurist,  b.  in  Lewisberry,  Pa..  10  his  profession  in  New  York  city.  He  has  been  for 
May,  1798;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  19  March,  1871.  His  ten  years  chairman  of  the  Prison  association  of 
ancestor,  Ellis,  came  to  this  country  from  Wales  New  York,  and  has  visited  in  its  interest  many 
in  1708  and  settled  in  llaverford,  Pa.,  and  his  European  prisons,  his  observations  on  which  have 
father,  Eli  Lewis,  bought  large  tracts  of  land  in  been  printed  by  the  association.  He  has  published 
York  county,  and  founded  the  town  of  Lewisberry.  Bengel's  “ Gnomon  of  the  New  Testament,”  edited 
The  son’s  inheritance  was  dissipated  through  mis-  and  translated  with  Kev.  Marvin  K.  Vincent,  L).  D. 
management  during  a long  minority,  and  he  was  (Philadelphia,  1880);  “A  History  of  the  German 
thrown  on  his  own  resources.  He  became  a print-  People”  (New  York,  1870);  “Harper’s  Latin  Dic- 
er. and  followed  the  business  while  studying  law.  tionary,”  with  Prof.  Charles  Short  (1881);  and  has 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  admitted  to  the  in  preparation  “A  School  Latin  Dictionary.” 
bar,  and  soon  rose  in  his  profession.  In  1824  he  LEWIS,  Estelle  Anna  Blanche  Robinson, 
was  appointed  deputy  attorney-general  of  the  state,  author,  b.  near  Baltimore.  Md.,  in  April,  1824;  d. 
and  in  1832  elected  a mcud>er  of  the  legislature,  in  London,  England,  24  Nov.,  1880.  She  was  the 
He  was  active  in  advancing  measures  for  the  in-  daughter  of  John  Robinson,  a wealthy  planter  of 
ternal  improvement  of  the  state,  and  framed  a bill  Anglo-Spanish  birth,  and  inherited  his  poetical 
relating  to  imprisonment  for  debt  which  became  a ana  melancholy  temperament.  While  a school-girl, 
law,  and  was  the  first  step  toward  the  abolition  of  she  translated  the  ..Eneid  into  English  verse,  com- 
the  debtor’s  prison.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  posed  a ballad  called  “The  Forsaken,”  which  Edgar 
attorney-general,  and  in  Octohcr  of  the  same  year  A.  Poe  praised 
president  judge  of  the  8th  judicial  district.  In  extravupmtly, 

January.  1843,  he  was  made  president  judge  of  the  < and  published 
2d  district,  in  1851  he  was  elected  a justice  of  the  “ Records  of 
state  supremo  court,  and  in  1854-’7  was  chief  jus-  the  Heart,” 
tice.  He  was  unanimously  renominated  by  the  whieheontains 
Democratic  state  convention,  but  declined  and  re-  some  of  her 
tired  to  private  life.  Judge  Lewis  was  one  of  the  l>est  minor 
commissioners  to  revise  the  criminal  code  of  the  verses  (New 
state.  His  acquaintance  with  medical  jurisprudence  York,  1844). 
gained  him  tne  honorary  degree  of  M.  I),  from  the  She  married 
Philadelphia  college  of  medicine,  and  he  also  re-  Sidney  D.Lew- 
ceived  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Jefferson  college  is, of  Brooklyn, 
and  from  Transylvania  university.  His  decisions  N.  Y.,  in  1841, 
and  opinions  are  cited  with  approval  by  the  most  and  afterward 
eminent  authorities  on  jurisprudence.  He  pub*  resided  much 
lished  “ Abridgment  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  the  abroad,  princi- 
(Jnited  States^  (Philadelphia,  1848).  pally  in  Kng- 

LEW'IS,  Enoch,  mathematician,  b.  in  Radnor,  land.  While 
Delaware  eo..  Pa,.  29  Jan.,  1776;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  in  Italy,  in 
14  June,  1856.  He  liclonged  to  the  Society  of  ; 1863,  she  wrote 
Friends.  He  early  exhibited  a talent  for  raathc-  1 her  tragedy  of  “ Helemab,  or  the  Fall  of  Monte- 
nmliesy  at  the  age  "of  fourteen  was  usher  in  a eoun-  1 zuma,”  which  was  published  on  her  return  to  the 
try  school,  and  at  fifteen  became  principal.  In  the  United  States  the  next  year  (New  York,  1864).  The 
>jTijttin  of  1792  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  stud-  success  of  this  work  encouraged  her  to  write  “Sap- 
d mathematics,  teaching  half  of  each  day  to  earn  pho  of  Lesbos."  a tragedy,  her  best  dramatic  work 
-upport,  and  in  1795  was  engaged  as  a surveyor  (London,  1868).  This  reached  a seventh  edition, 
vine  oat  towns  in  western  Pennsylvania,  He  | and  was  translated  into  modern  Greek  and  played 
harge  of  the  mathematical  detriment  in  at  Athens.  She  returned  to  England  in  1865,  and 
• is*  academy  in  Philadelphia,  in  1796-’9,  her  last  work  was  a series  of  sonnets  in  defence  of 
\ was  mathematical  tutor  at  the  West-  Edgar  A.  Poe.  Lamartine  called  her  the  “ Female 
I tool,  and  in  1808  opened  a private  Petrarch,"  and  Poe  “the  rival  of  Sappho.”  Her 

: "matical  students,  which  he  sue-  other  works  are  “ The  Child  of  the  Sen  and  other 

f<>r  several  years.  He  edited  sev-  Poems ” (New  York,  1848);  “The  Myths  of  the 
works,  with  notes,  and  about  Minstrel”  (1852);  “Poems”  (London.  1866);  and 
itise  on  arithmetic  that  was  “The  King’s  Stratagem,”  a tragedy  (1869). 

Urit.  and  by  a work  on  plane  LEWIS,  Fielding,  patriot,  b.  in  Spottsylvania 
"■try.  In  1827  he  became  county.  Va„  in  1726;  d.  in  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  in 

i ■*  The  African  Observer."  December,  1781.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  half 

venr.  and  from  1847  till  the  town  of  Fredericksburg,  Va,  of  which  he  was 

• >f  “The  Friends’  Re-  , the  first  mayor,  and  of  much  of  the  adjoining  ter- 
de  a " Life  of  Penn  ” ritory.and  during  the  Revolution  he  was  an  ardent 

realises  on  “Oaths”  patriot. superintended  a large  manufactory  of  arms 

V in  of  the  in  that  neighborhood ; the  site  of  this  establishment 

ael  11.  is  still  known  as  “ Gunny  Green.”  He  was  a magis- 
rand-  trntc  and  a member  of  the  Virginia  legislature 
ester,  i for  many  years.  He  married  Elizabeth,  sister  of 
1853.  , George  Washington,  and  built  for  her  a mansion 
er  of  | that  fa  still  standing,  called  Kenmore  House,  which 
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was  handsomely  constructed  and  ornamented  with 
carvings  that  were  brought  from  England  for  the 
purpose.  His  wife  was  majestic  in  person  and 
lovely  in  mental  and  moral  attributes.  Later  in 
life  she  so  much  resembled  her  brother  George 
that,  by  putting  on  his  long  military  coat  and  his 
hat,  she  could  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
general.  Mary,  the  mother  of  Washington,  died 
on  Mr.  Ivewis’s  farm  and  is  buried  there.  Of  their 
sons,  Gkoror  was  a captain  in  Washington’s  life- 
guard, Robert  one  of  nis  private  secretaries,  and 
Andrew  was  aide  to  Gen,  Daniel  Morgan  in  sup- 
pressing the  whiskey  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania. 
Another  son,  Lawrence,  was  Washington’s  favor- 
ite nephew.  His  wife,  Eleanor  Parke  Contis, 
b.  at  Abingdon,  Fairfax  eo.,  Va,  in  March,  1779; 
d.  at  And  lev,  Clarke  co.,  Va.,  15  July,  1852.  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Parke  Custis,  the  son  of  Martha 
Washington.  At  the  death  of  her  father,  in  1781, 
she,  with  her  brother  George,  was  adopted  by  Gen. 
Washington,  and  lived  at  Mount  Vernon.  Eleanor 
was  regarded  as  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful 
young  woman  of  her  day,  the  pride  of  her  grand- 
mother, and  the  favorite  of  Washington,  who  was 
the  playmate  of  her  childhood  and  the  confidant  of 
her  girlhood.  However  abstracted,  she  could  al- 
ways command  his  attention,  and  he  would  put 
aside  the  most  important  matter  to  attend  to  nor 
demands.  She  was  accomplished  in  drawing,  and 
a good  musician.  Washington  presented  her  with 
a narpsichord  at  the  cost  of  a thousand  dollars, 
Irving  relates  an  anecdote  that  illustrates  their 
relations;  “She  was  romantic,  and  fond  of  wan- 
dering in  the  moonlight  alone  in  the  woods.  Mrs, 
Washington  thought  this  unsafe,  and  forced  from 
her  a promise  that  she  would  not  visit  the  woods 
again  unaccompanied,  but  she  was  brought  one 
evening  into  the  drawing-room  where  her  grand- 
mother, seated  in  her  arm-chair,  began  in  the 
presence  of  the  general  a severe  reproof.  Poor 
Nellie  was  reminded  of  her  promise,  and  taxed 
with  her  delinquency.  Sho  admitted  her  fault  and 
essayed  no  excuse,  moving  to  retire  from  the  room. 
She  Was  just  dosing  the  door  when  she  overheard 
Washington  attempting  in  a low  voice  to  intercede 
in  her  behalf.  *My  dear,’  he  observed.*!  would 
say  no  more — perhaps  she  was  not  alone.'  His 
intercession  stopped  Miss  Nellie  in  her  retreat. 
She  reopened  the  door  and  advanced  up  to  the 
general  with  a firm  i 
step.  ‘ Sir,’  said  she, 
‘you  brought  me  up 
to  speak  the  truth, 
and,  when  1 told 
grandmamma  I was 
alone,  1 hope  you  l>e- 
lieve  1 was  alone.’ 
Washington  made 
one  of  his  most  mag- 
nanimous bows.  * My 
child,’  he  replied,  * I 
l>eg  vour  pardon.' " 

I n February,  1 799, 
she  married  his  neph- 
ew, Lawrence  Lewis, 
the  son  of  his  sister 
Elizabeth.  Young 
Lewis,  after  Wash- 
ington’s retirement 
from  public  life,  had 
resided  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, and  after  their 
marriage  they  continued  there  till  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Washington  in  May,  1802.  Her  portrait  is 
from  the  picture  by  Gilbert  Stuart. — Her  grandson. 


Edward  Parke  Oust  Is,  diplomatist,  b.  in  Audley. 
Clarke  eo.,  Va,  7 Feb.,  1837,  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  studied  law.  hut  subse- 
quently engaged  in  planting.  He  served  through- 
out the  civil  war  in  the  Confederate  army,  rising 
to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  for  fifteen  months  was 
a prisoner  of  war.  He  settled  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.. 
in  1875,  served  in  the  legislature  in  1877,  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  convention  in 
1880.  and  in  1885  was  appointed  by  President 
Cleveland  U.  S.  minister  to  Portugal. 

LEWIS,  Francis,  sign  er  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  b.  in  Llandaff.  Wales,  in  March. 
1713;  d.  in  New  York  city.  19  Dec..  1803.  He  was 
early  left  as  an  orphan  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  the 
dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
and  entered  com- 
mercial life  in 
London.  On 
coming  of  age, 
he  sold  his  patri- 
mony, invested 
in  merchandise, 
and  embarked 
for  this  country, 
where  he  estab- 
lished mercantile 
houses  in  New 
York  and  Phila- 
delphia. Ijewis 
made  many  trail- 
ing voyages  with 
great  success  to 
various  parts  of 
Europe,  through 
Russia  as  far 
north  as  Arch- 
angel, and  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  was  twice  wrecked  on  the 
shores  of  Ireland.  In  one  of  his  ventures  on  the 
African  coast,  two  negro  boys  and  a girl  were 
rescued  from  an  island,  where  they  had  been  aban- 
doned by  kidnappers,  and  restored  to  their  friends, 
who  rewarded  tne  deliverer  with  a valuable  amount 
of  ivory  and  gold-dust.  Lewis  endeavored  to  estab- 
lish a regular  trade  to  the  mouths  of  Zambesi  river, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch. 
In  17.52  Ijewis  was  at  Oswego,  and  served  a*  volun- 
teer aide  to  Gen.  Hugh  Mercer.  When  the  fort 
was  assaulted  by  the  French  and  Indians,  Lewis 
was  given  as  prisoner  of  war  to  the  Indians,  con- 
ducted to  Montreal,  and  sent  to  France,  but  was 
afterward  exchanged  in  a cartel  and  returned  to 
this  country.  The  British  government  gave  him 
5,000  acres  of  land  for  his  services.  In  1705  he 
moved  his  family  from  New  York  city  to  White- 
stone.  L.  I.,  and  gave  himself  entirely  to  public 
affairs.  His  financial  experience  and  business  tal- 
ent made  him  a most  useful  member  of  the  com- 
mittees on  which  he  served,  and  the  wealth  that 
he  had  acquired  was  freely  expended  in  the  sendee 
of  his  country.  His  house  at  Whitcstone  whs 
burned  by  the  British,  and  Mrs.  Iicwis  was  impris- 
oned in  the  city ; but  her  situation  was  brought  be- 
fore congress,  and  her  exchange  was  finally  effected 
by  an  order  from  Gen.  Washington.  Lewis  was 
one  of  the  first  to  join  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  Hr 
was  a member  of  the  New  York  committee  in  the 
1st  Colonial  congress,  which  met  in  New  York  city 
in  1795,  was  elected  a member  of  the  1st  Continen- 
tal congress  in  1775.  was  one  of  the  New  York 
committee  of  100,  and  on  several  arrav  and  finance 
committees.  In  the  following  yoar  he  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  in  1777  he  was  re- 
elected to  congress,  and  in  1779  appointed  eorarais- 
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sioner  of  the  board  of  admiralty,  and  elected  a ves- 
tryman of  Trinity  church.  His  old  age  was  happy 
and  cheerful : literature  was  an  unfailing  resource, 
and  the  society  of  his  grandchildren  a great  amuse- 
ment.— His  second  son,  Morgan,  statesman,  b.  in 
New  York  city,  1ft  Oct..  1754;  d.  there,  7 April. 
1844.  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  177ft,  and 
studied  law.  In  1774  he  joined  the  army  before 
Boston  as  a volunteer,  was  elected  captain  of  a 
New  York  militia  regiment,  and  received  a com- 
mission as  major  when  this  regiment  was  taken  into 
the  Continental  service  as  the  2d  New  York.  In 
177ft  Mai.  Lewis  was  aide  to  Gen.  Horatio  Gates, 
with  rank  of  colonel  and  quart ennaster- general  of 
the  northern  array,  serving  throughout  the  cam- 
paign that  terminated  in  the  Ixittlo  of  Saratoga. 
In  1778  Col.  Lewis  commanded  at  the  battle  of 
Stone  Arabia  and  at  Crown  Point.  In  17H8  lie  re- 
sumed his  legal  studies,  was  admitted  to  the  Iwr  of 
New  York,  and  elected  a member  of  the  assembly, 
first  from  New  York  city  and  afterward  from 
Dutchess  county.  He  liecame  a judge  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  in  1791  attorney-general  of  the 
state,  in  1792  chief  justice  of  its  supreme  court,  and 
in  1H04  governor  of  the  state.  While  governor  he 
urged  upon  the  legislature  the  necessity  of  national 
education,  and  under  his  administration  a perma- 
nent fund  for  common  schools  was  established,  and 
the  militia  system  was  enlarged  and  rendered  more 
efficient.  From  1807  till  1812  Gov.  Lewis  lived  at 
his  estate  at  Staatsburg,  Dutchess  county,  and  paid 
much  attention  to  agriculture.  In  1812  Presi- 
dent Madison  offered  him  the  post  of  secretary  of 
war,  which  he  declined,  and  accepted  the  ap|>oint- 
ment  of  quartermaster-general  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  Stutes.  In  181ft  Gen.  Lewis  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major-general.  He  served  on  the 
Niagara  frontier,  captured  Fort  George,  ami  com- 
manded at  Sackett’s  llarlsir  and  French  Creek.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  advanced  the  funds  that 
were  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  American  pris- 
oners in  Canada.  He  remitted  all  arrears  of  rents 
that  were  due  from  those  of  his  own  tenants  in 
Delaware  countv  that  had  either  gone  or  sent  a son 
to  the  war,  and  by  his  good  management  avoided 
on  his  own  estates  all  anti-rent  difficulties.  Early 
in  life  Gen.  Lewis  became  a Freemason,  and  he  was 
elected  grand  master  of  the  order  in  18ft  I . He  was 
president  of  the  Historical  society  and  of  the  Order 
of  the  Cincinnati.  At  the  Centennial  celebration 
of  the  birth  of  Gen.  Washington,  Gen.  Lewis,  who 
was  then  in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  delivered  an 
oration  that  gave  in  a graphic  manner  an  account 
of  Washington's  military  career.  Gen.  Lewis  mar- 
ried Gertrude,  daughter  of  Judge  Robert  It.  Liv- 
ingston, and  left  one  daughter,  Margaret.  See 
**  Biographies  of  Francis  and  Morgan  Lewis,”  by 
Julia  D.  latl.-ld  (New  York,  1877). 

LEWIS.  Henry  Carvill,  geologist,  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  1ft  Nov.,  185ft.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  187ft,  and  in 
1879  joined  the  state  geological  survey  as  a volun- 
teer. and  first  investigated  the  surface  geology  of 
southern  Pennsylvania,  after  which  he  studied  the 
glacial  phenomena  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  and  traced  the  great  terminal  moraine  from 
New  Jersey  to  the  Ohio  frontier.  He  furnished 
numerous  ptqiers  on  the  go* logy  and  mineralogy 
• •f  Pennsylvania  to  the  ••  Pnx  *•«  lings  ,>f  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.”  He  was 
elected  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  Academy  of 
natural  see*  <nd  to  the  chair  of  goolo- 

v in  r l~  1883.  These  places  he 

w 1883  he  has  neen  en- 

in  Europe,  working  at 


microscopic  petrology  in  the  University  cf  Heidel- 
berg. He  has  completed  a map  of  the  separate 
ancient  glaciers  and  ice-sheets  of  England,  Wales, 
and  Ireland.  Prof.  Lewis  is  a member  of  scientific 
societies  in  the  United  States  and  Euro|ie,  and  has 
contributed  to  their  proceedings  and  to  other  sci- 
entific periodicals,  including  the  “American  Natu- 
ralist,” of  which  for  some  time  he  was  editor  of  the 
mineralogical  department. 

LEWIS,  Ida,  heroine,  b.  in  Newport,  R.  I„  in 
1841.  Her  father  was  the  keeper  of  the  Lime 
Rock  light-house  in  Newport  haroor,  and  she  early 
became  skillet!  in  swimming  and  rowing.  When 
eighteen  years  of  age  she  rescued  four  young  men 
that  were  upset  in  a boat  in  the  harbor,  and 
brought  them  safely  ashore  in  her  skifT.  A little 
later  three  drunken  sailors  stove  a hole  in  their 
boat;  two  swam  ashore,  and  Miss  Lewis  saved  the 
third.  In  18ft7  she  resciusl  three  men.  In  18«8 
she  saved  a small  boy  who  had  clung  from  the 
mast  of  a sail-boat  from  midnight  till  morning, 
atul  the  next  year,  assisted  by  her  brat  her  Hosea, 
she  rescued  two  sailors  who  had  capsized  in  a sail- 
boat half  a mile  from  the  light.  The  citizens  of 
Newport,  R.  I.,  presented  her  with  a boat  as  a token 
of  their  admiration  of  her  bravery.  In  1870  she 
married  William  H.  Wilson,  of  Black  Rock,  Conn. 

LEWIS,  John  Francis,  senator,  b.  near  Port 
Republic,  Va.,  1 March,  1818.  He  was  enguged  in 
planting  for  many  years,  was  a delegate  to  the 
Virginia  convention  of  1801,  and  the  only  mem- 
ber from  east  of  the  Allcghanies  that  refused  to 
sign  the  ordinance  of  secession.  He  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful Union  candidate  for  congress  in  1805,  and 
in  1809  was  nominated  for  lieutenant-governor  by 
the  True  Republican  party  on  the  ticket  with  Gil- 
bort  C.  Walker,  and  elected  by  20,000  majority. 
The  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
senate  as  a Republican,  serving  from  1870  till  1875. 

LEWIS,  John  Travers,  Canadian  Anglican 
bishop,  b.  in  Garrycloyne  castle,  County  Cork.  Ire- 
land. 20  June,  1825.  lie  was  graduated  at  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  in  1847  as  senior  moderator  iu 
ethics  and  logit;, 
anti  gold  medal- 
ist. In  July,  1848, 
he  was  made  dea- 
con, anti  upooint- 
ed  curate  of  New- 
town Butler, 

CountV  Ferma- 
nagh. lie  came  to 
Canada  in  1849, 
anti  was  soon  af- 
terward appoint- 
ed missionary  at 
West  Hawkes- 
bury.  In  1854 
he  became  rec- 
tor of  St.  Peter's 
church.  Brock- 
ville,  where  he 
remained  till  his 
election,  1ft  July.  1861.  as  the  first  bishop  of  the 
new  see  of  Ontario.  His  appointment,  was  subse- 
quently ratified  by  royal  letters- patent,  this  being 
the  last  occasion  on  which  such  were  issued.  He 
was  consecrated  at  St.  George's  cathedral,  Kings- 
ton. 25  March,  aiul  remained  in  thnt  city,  which 
was  the  seat  of  the  diocese  till  1871,  when  it  was  re- 
moved to  Ottawa.  Bishop  Lewis  was  the  original 
author  and  promoter  of  the  Lambeth  conferences. 
In  November.  1885,  by  order  of  the  governor-gen- 
eral in  council,  the  bronze  medal  struck  in  com- 
memoration of  confederation  in  1807  was  presented 
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to  Bishop  Lewis  as  an  expression  of  appreciut  ion 
of  his  services  to  the  cause  of  literatim*  ami  sci- 
ence. lie  is  the  author  of  many  essays,  sermons, 
and  reviews. 

LEWIS,  Lawrence,  lawyer,  h.  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  20  June,  1857.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1870,  read  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  lair  in  1879,  He  has 
contributed  articles  to  various  periodicals,  and  has 
been  one  of  the  editors  of  **  Weekly  Notes  of  Cases  ” 
(Philadelphia)  since  1877,  and  sole  editor  of 
“American  and  English  Corporation  Cases'’ and 
“American  and  English  Railroad  Cases”  (New 
York,  l8HU-*fl).  He  is  the  author  of  the  •*  Courts  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  17th  Century  " (Philadelphia. 
1881);***  History  of  the  Bank  of  North  America” 
(1882);  “Memoir  of  Edward  Shippen,  Chief  Jus- 
tire  of  Pennsylvania"  (1883). 

LEWIS,  rfuthew  Gregory,  author,  b.  in  Lon- 
don, 9 July,  1775;  d.  at  sea,  14  May,  1818.  Ho 
wits  educated  at  Christ  church  college,  f >xford,  and 
lived  for  some  time  in  Germany.  By  the  death  of 
his  father  he  inherited  a large  proper! v and  planta- 
tions in  Jamaica,  which,  says  Sir  waiter  Scott, 
“ho  twice  visited  in  the  cause  of  humanity  in  or- 
der to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  slave#.  After 
the  appearance  of  his  first  novel  he  was  popularly 
known  as  **  Monk  Lewis."  Some  of  his  works  were 
of  so  profiigale  a character  that  he  was  threatened 
with  prosecution  by  the  government.  They  include 
“The  Monk"  (London,  1795);  “Tales  of  Wonder," 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott  (1801);  “The  Bravo  of  Ven- 
ice" (1804);  “Timour  the  Tartar"  (1812);  many 
poems  and  dramas  and  “ The  Journal  of  a West 
Indian  Proprietor,”  published  after  his  death 
(1834),  of  which  Coleridge  says ; “It  is  delightful, 
and  almost  the  only  uuafTecied  book  of  travels  1 
have  read  of  late  years,” 

LEWIS,  Meriwether,  explorer,  b.  near  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  18  Aug,,  1774;  d.  near  Nashville. 
Term.,  8 Oct.,  1801b  He  was  a great-nephew  of 
Fielding  Lewis,  noticed  above,  and  inherited  a for- 
tune from  his  father,  who  died  when  the  son  was  a 
child.  Meriwether, 

who  was  of  a bold 

and  ml  venturous  dis- 
position, left  school 
at  eight  ecu  years  of 
age,  and  in  1704 
volunteered  in  the 
in  »ops  that  were 
called  out  to  quell 
the  whiskey  insur- 
rection in  western 
Pennsylvania.  He 
entered  the  regular 
service  in  1795,  be- 
came captain  in 
1800.  ami  in  IsOl-’Jj 
was  private  secre- 
tary to  President 
Jefferson,  who  in 
the  latter  v»*ar  rec- 
ommended him  to  congress  to  command  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  across  the  continent  to  the  Pa- 
cific. He  set  out  in  the  summer  of  1808,  accom- 
panied bv  his  associate.  Capt.  William  Clark,  and 
a company  that  was  composed  of  nine  young  men 
from  Kentucky,  fourteen  soldiers,  two  Canadian 
boatmen,  an  interpreter,  a hunter,  and  a negro 
servant  of  Capt.  (Mark.  They  licgan  to  ascend 
Missouri  river  in  the  firing  of  1HIM,  passed  a sec- 
ond winter  among  the  Mandans  in  latitude  47  2V 
N„  and  on  7 April,  1805,  continued  to  awend  the 
Missouri  until  the  middle  of  July,  when  they 


1 reached  the  great  falls.  Near  the  close  of  this 
mom  h they  attained  the  confluence  of  three  nearly 
| equal  streams,  to  which  they  gave  the  names  of 
] Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Gallatin.  They  ascended 
j the  Jefferson  to  its  source,  travelled  through  the 
mountains  from  August  till  22  Sept.,  when  they 
; entered  the  plains  of  the  western  slope,  in  October 
, embarked  in  canoes  on  the  Kooskousky,  a branch 
i of  the  Columbia,  and  on  15  Nov.  reached  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  after  travelling  more  than 
4,000  miles  from  the  confluence  of  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  rivers.  They  passed  the  following  winter 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Columbia  in  an  in- 
trenched camp,  in  March,  1800,  begun  to  ascend 
the  Columbia  on  their  homeward  journey,  and  in 
May  left  their  boats  and  made  a difficult  jouraev 
on  horseback  across  the  mountains  to  the  Missouri. 

I upon  which  they  re-cmbarkcd  in  August,  reaching 
St.  I»uis  in  September,  after  an  absence  of  two 
voars  and  four  months.  Congress  made  grants  of 
land  to  the  men  of  the  expedition  and  t*>  their 
i chief*,  and  I^ewis  was  made  governor  of  Missouri 
territory.  He  found  the  country  tom  by  dissen- 
sions, atul,  although  his  impartiality  and  firmness 
s«H»n  restored  eomjiarative  order,  he  began  to  suffer 
from  hypochondria,  to  which  lie  had  been  subject 
from  his  youth.  During  one  of  his  attacks  of  de- 

I>reasion  be  was  called  to  Washington,  and  at  a 
edging- place  in  Tennessee  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  Lewis  and  (Mark,  a county  of  Montana,  is 
named  in  honor  of  the  explorers.  President  Jeffer- 
son said  of  him  : “ He  was  courage  undaunted. 
}xws4-ssing  a firmness  of  purpose  which  nothing  but 
impossibilities  could  divert  from  its  direction,  ami 
j was  intimate  with  Iudion  character,  customs,  and 
I principles."  A narrative  of  the  ex  (adit  ion  of  Lewis 
1 and  Clnrk,  from  materials  that  were  furnished  by 
1 the  explorers,  was  prepared  by  Nicholas  Biddle  and 
Paul  Allen,  w ith  a memoir  of  Lewis  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson (2  rols.,  Philadelphia.  1814;  new  ed..  with 
additions  by  Alexander  Me  Viekar.  New  York.  1843). 

LEWIS,  Samuel,  educator,  b.  in  Falmouth, 
Mass.,  17  March,  1799;  il.  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  28 
July.  1854.  In  his  youth  he  made  several  voyages 
as  cabin-boy  with  his  father,  who  was  captain  of  a 
coasting  vessel.  The  family  removed  to  Ohio  in 
1813,  the  father  and  his  five  sons  walking  from 
Falmouth  to  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Samuel  was  succes- 
sively a farm-laborer,  mail-carrier,  and  carfienter, 
and  at  twenty  Tears  of  age  obtained  a place  in  the 
clerk's  office  of  the  Hamilton  county  court.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  three  years  afterward,  and 
in  1824  was  licensed  as  a local  preacher  in  the 
Methodist  church.  Ho  aided  efficiently  in  forming 
the  Western  college  for  teachers  in  1831,  was  ac- 
tive in  promoting  common-school  education  in 
Ohio,  and  in  1837  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature 
superintendent  of  schools.  His  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  educational  systems  were  adopted. 
He  was  reappointed  a second  term,  and  became  at 
the  same  time  editor  of  the  “Common  School  I>i- 
rector,”  but  the  failure  of  his  health  compelled  his 
resignation  of  both  offices.  From  1841  till  his 
death  he  was  the  favorite  candidate  of  the  Anti- 
■ Slavery  party  for  the  state  senate,  for  congress,  and 
for  governor.  He  was  zealous  in  the  cause  of  tem- 
jwrance  and  kindred  reforms,  and  to  his  efforts 
■ were  due  the  founding  of  Wood  wart  i school,  and 
Hughes  high-school  in  Cincinnati. 

LEWIS.  Tayler,  scholar,  b.  in  Northumber- 
land, Saratoga  eo.,  Nr.  Y.,  in  1802  ; d.  in  Schenec- 
lady,  N.  Y.,  11  May.  1877.  His  father  was  a Revo- 
lutionary officer.  Tayler  was  graduated  at  Union 
in  1820,  studied  law,  and  began  practice  at  Fort 
Miller,  N.  \\  He  gave  a large  part  of  his  time  to 
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■p  nearly  ten  years, 
i re  ot  law.  an<l  in 
i <ii  Waterford.  N.  Y., 
«*«t  to  n school  in  Og- 
dcnsburg,  X.  Y.  He 
Itccame  professor  of  : 
Greek  in  the  Univor-  1 
sity  of  New  York  in 
1838,  and  from  1840 
until  his  death  was 
professor  of  Greek, 
tL  instructor  in  the  ori- 

enfcal  tongue,  and  lec- 
, turer  on  biblical  and 

- oriental  literature  at 

''  Union  college.  In 

; '** ' 1851 -’6  he  contribut- 

ed many  articles  to 
the  **  Editor's  Table  n 
<w  £U*-*s  of  “Harper's  Maga- 

zine.” Union  gave 

him  the  degree  of  LL.  I).  in  1844.  Prof.  Lewis  ; 
had  a wide  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  Arabic  and  Syriac,  and  the  works 
of  the  Hebrew  rabbis,  and  was  especially  inter-  i 
csted  in  tbe  system  of  Plato.  His  works,  liesides 
numerous  discussions  on  social  and  {sditical  top- 
ics. are  "Defence  of  Capital  Punishment,”  with 
George  B.  Cheever  (New  York.  1845);  the  Greek 
text  of  the  tenth  book  of  Plato's  dialogue,  “ The 
Laws,”  under  the  title  of  4‘  Platonic  Theology,  or  ! 
Plato  against  the  Atheists,”  with  critical  and  ex- 
planatory notes  and  illustrative  dissertations  that 
show  profound  learning  (1845);  “The  Six  Days  of 
Creation,”  his  best-known  work,  maintaining,  on 
philological  grounds,  the  harmony  of  Scripture 
and  geology  (1855);  “The  Bible  and  Science,”  re- 
plying to  criticisms  on  the  preceding  work  (1850); 
“The  Divine  llunmn  in  the  Scriptures”  (1800); 
“States  Rights,  a Photograph  of  the  Ruins  of 
Ancient  Greece”  (1804);  “Heroic  Periods  in  a 
Nation’s  History”  (1866);  “Special  Introduction 
to  Genesis."  with  commentary  on  chapters  i.  to  xi., 
and  xxxvii.  to  L,  inclusive,  in  “ Lange's  Commen- 
tary” (1868);  “ Rhvth metical  Version  of  Eccle- 
siastes” (1870);  with  Edward  W.  Blyden  and 
Timothy  Dwight,  “The  People  of  Africa,  their 
Character.  Condit ion, and  Future  Prospects”(1871); 
“The  Light  by  which  we  see  Light,’'  the  V wider 
lectures  (1875);  “Memories  of  President  Nott” 
(1876);  and  numerous  addresses  ami  reviews. 

LEWIS,  William,  soldier,  b.  in  Virginia  in 
1765;  d.  in  Little  Rock,  Ark..  17  Jan..  1825.  Hi* 
served  in  the  Indian  war  in  1701.  and  was  a cap- 
tain  under  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  resigning  in 
1797.  He  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  Kentucky  vol- 
unteers in  the  war  of  1812.  commanded  in  the  ac- 
tion with  the  British  and  Indians  at  Frenchtown, 
on  the  River  Raisin,  8 Jan..  1813,  and  served  under  1 
Gen.  James  Winchester  at  his  defeat  there  on  the  l 
23d  of  the  same  month,  where  he  was  captured 
and  remained  a prisoner  two  years  in  Quebec. 

LEWIS,  William  Berkeley.  politician,  b.  in 
Loudon  county,  Va.,  in  1784;  d.  near  Nashville, 


with  all  the  purposes  of  the  administration,  assisted 
in  establishing  the  “ Globe”  in  1830.  and  prepared 
accounts  of  the  feud  between  Jackson  and  Calhoun, 
for  which,  with  Ainos  Kendall,  he  was  partially  re- 
sponsible. and  of  the  removal  of  the  bank  deposits. 
After  leaving  Washington  in  1845  he  lived  in  re- 
tirement on  his  estate  near  Nashville  until  shortly 
after  the  civil  war,  when  he  served  one  term  in  the 
legislature.  He  was  a Union  man.  and  after  the 
occupation  of  Nashville  by  the  National  troops  ex- 
ercised a pacific  influence  there.  See  " Life  of  An- 
drew Jackson.”  bv  James  Parton  (New  York.  1861). 

LEWIS,  William  David,  translator,  b.  in 
Christiana,  Del.,  28  Dec.,  1792;  d.  near  Florence, 
N.  J.,  1 April,  1881.  He  was  private  secretary  to 
Henry  Clay  in  1814-’15,  accompanying  him  when 
he  was  U.  8.  peace  commissioner  to  Great  Britain 
in  the  latter  year.  Subsequently  he  resided  ten 
years  in  Russia,  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  devoted  much  study  to  the  language. 
On  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  from  1849  tin  1853 
he  was  collector  of  the  port : in  1854  was  president 
of  the  Catawissa  railroad,  and  treasurer  of  the 
Williamsport  and  Elmira  railroad.  For  many 
years  he  was  cashier  of  the  Girard  bank  of  Phila- 
delphia He  was  a trustee  of  various  benevolent 
institutions,  and  at  one  time  was  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  academy  of  fine  arts.  He  translated 
and  published  the  “ Bokesarian  Fountain,”  by 
Alexander  Pushkin,  and  other  poems  by  various 
Russian  authors  (Philadelphia,  1841).  which  was 
favorably  commented  on  by  the  Russian  press, and 
was  an  introduction  to  the  subsequent  demand  for 
Russian  literature  in  America.— His  son.  William 
David,  soldier,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1888;  d. 
there.  19  Jan..  1872,  was  active  in  the  Philadelphia 
militia  previous  to  the  civil  war,  and  at  the  first 
call  for  volunteers  served  three  months  as  colonel 
of  the  18th  Pennsylvania  regiment,  subsequently 
becoming  colonel  of  the  110th  Pennsylvania  volun- 
teers. He  (>articipated  in  the  battle  of  Winchester 
and  others  of  that  catn|>aign.  and  In  March.  1865, 
was  brevetted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers. 

LEWIS,  Winslow,  sailor,  b.  in  Well  fleet,  Cape 
Cod,  Mass.,  11  May,  1770;  d.  in  Roxbury.  Muss.,  20 
May,  1850.  His  ancestors,  who  were  of  Welsh  ori- 
gin, were  among  the  first  settlers  of  New  England. 
Winslow  went  to  sea  in  early  youth,  subsequently 
settled  in  Boston,  and  became  a lighthouse  con- 
tractor. He  built  200  government  lighthouses, 
and  was  the  first,  to  introduce  modern  methods  of 
illumination  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  improve- 
ment in  the  structures  as  well  as  in  lantern  lamps 
and  reflectors,  and  invented  the  binnacle  illumina- 
tor. During  the  war  of  1812  he  was  commander 
of  the  Boston  sea  fencibles,  a bodv  of  sea-captains 
and  mates  who  armed  and  disciplined  themselves 
to  resist  invasion.  For  several  years  he  was  port- 
warden  of  Boston  ami  president  of  the  Marine  so- 
ciety.— His  son,  Winslow,  surgeon,  b.  in  Boston, 
8 July,  1799;  d.  in  Grantville,  Mass.,  3 Aug.,  1875, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1819  and  in  the  medi- 
cal department  there  in  1822.  He  continued  his 
studies  in  Paris  and  London,  and  on  his  return  to 


Tenn.,  14  Nov.,  1866.  He  removed  to  Tennessee  the  United  States  practised  with  success  in  Boston, 
early  in  life  and  settled  near  Nashville.  He  was  lie  was  for  many  years  consulting  physician  of  the 
quart ermaster  under  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  Massachusetts  general  hospital,  served  several 
war  of  1812,  served  through  the  (’reek  campaign,  terms  in  the  legislature,  was  city  physician  in  1861, 
and  formed  a friendship  with  Jackson  (9.  r.)  that  and  president  of  the  New  England  historic-genea- 
had  much  to  do  with  bringing  the  latter  forward  logical  society  from  this  year  till  1866.  He  trans- 
as  a candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1821.  On  his  lated  from  the  French  “Gall  on  the  Structure  and 
slsrtion,  Lewis  accompanied  Jackson  to  Washing-  Functions  of  the  Brain”  (Boston.  1835);  edited 
ton,  prepared  in  part  his  inaugural  address,  and  Paxon’s  “Anatomy”  (1837);  and  the  “Journal  of 
became  cm  * family,  holding  the  office  of  the  Boston  Gmecoloffiral  Society,”  one  volume  of 
auditor  ury.  Lewis  was  conversant  1 which  was  published  (1869). 
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LEWIS,  Zachariah,  scholar,  b.  in  Wilton,  party,  which  insisted  upon  the  education  of  minis- 
Conn.,  i Jan.,  1778:  d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  14  Nov„  t ere  in  this  country  and  upon  an  independent 
1840.  His  father,  Isaac,  was  a Congregational  cler-  church  organization  separate  from  the  Reformed 
gyman.  Zachariah  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1794.  church  of  the  mother-country.  During  the  Revo 
was  tutor  there  in  1796-*9,  studied  theology  in  iution  he  was  a firm  patriot,  preaching  boldly  upon 
Philadelphia  under  Rev.  Ashl»el  Green,  and  at  the  the  questions  of  the  time,  arousing  much  enthusi- 
same  time  was  tutor  in  Gen.  Washington's  family.  1 Min  and  advising  the  young  men  to  join  the  army 
He  was  licensed  to  preach,  but  delicate  health  pre-  i of  freedom.  He  was  active  in  the  founding  cf 
vented  his  accepting  a charge,  and  in  1808  he  be-  Queens  (now  Rutgers)  college  in  1770.  and  was  one 
came  editor  of  the  New  York  *•  Commercial  Adver-  of  its  trustees.  Ilis  publications  are  “True  Libertr 
tiser”and  of  the  New  York  “Spectator,”  continu-  the  Way  to  Peace  ” (Philadelphia.  1760)  and  **  A 
ing  in  this  employment  till  1820.  when  he  began  Defence  of  True  Liberty  the  Way  to  Peace" (1762). 
the  publication  of’the  *'  American  Missionary  Reg-  Several  pamphlets  on  the  church  question  min- 
ister.” In  18 14-*20  he  was  corresponding  secretary  tinned  above,  with  replies  by  Johannes  Kitzcrna. 
of  the  New  York  religious  tract  society,  out  of  and  a letter  of  the  synod  of  North  Holland  in  1765 
which  grew  some  years  afterward  the  American  condemning  the  Coetus,  were  collected  in  a vol- 
traet  society.  At  the  latter  date  he  took  charge  nine,  and  are  in  the  Sage  library  in  New  Bruns- 
of  the  domestic  correspondence  of  the  United  for-  wick.  They  have  been  translated  by  Rev.  Maurice 
eign  missionary  society,  continuing  in  this  office  G.  Hansen,  of  Coxsackie,  and  are  now  (1887)  pre- 
till 1825.  About  this  date  he  retired  from  active  pared  for  publication. 

pursuits  and  devoted  his  time  and  means  to  chart-  LEYPOLBT,  Frederick,  bibliographer,  b.  in 
table  objects.  He  published  nu  oration  before  the  Stuttgart,  Germany,  17  Nov.,  1885:  d.  in  New  Y’ork 
Connecticut  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  1799:  city,  31  March,  1884.  He  had  an  early  liking  for 
“ Remarks  on  a Subterranean  Wall  in  North  Caro-  the  drama  and  books,  and  when  a boy  wrote  a play, 
lina  ’*  (Philadelphia,  1800);  Hiid  the  “Annual  Re-  which  he  offered  unsuccessfully  to  German  roana- 
ports  of  the  New  York  Religious  Tract  Society  gers.  He  left  school  in  1851,  and  in  1854,  making 
trom  1815  till  1820”  (New  York.  1815- *20). — His  his  way  to  the  United  States,  entered  the  service 
twin-brother,  Isaac,  d.  in  New  York  city,  28  Sept.,  of  a bookseller  in  New  York.  In  1859  he  established 
1854,  became  an  eminent  clergyman  of  the  Presoy-  himself  in  business,  opening  a lxx>kstore  and  read* 
terian  church,  and  was  the  author  of  numerous  ing-room  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1863  he  liegan  to 
popular  tracts,  sermons,  and  addresses.  Delaware  publish,  first  translations  of  foreign  books,  and 
college  gave  him  the  degree  of  I).  I),  in  1844.  afterward  foreign  text-books  with  English  notes. 

LEY  BURN,  John.  clergyman,  b.  in  Lexington,  In  January,  1866.  with  Henry  Holt,  he  established 
Va.,  25  April,  1814.  He  was  graduated  at  Wash-  the  firm  of  Leypoldt  and  Holt;  but  in  1868.  though 
ington  college.  Lexington,  and  at  Princeton  in  the  firm-name  continued  much  longer,  he  deter- 
1688,  ami  studied  theology  at  Union  theological  ! mined  to  devote  himself  personally  to  bibHcgraphi- 
seminary,  Va.,  and  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  He  then  j cal  work.  The  monthly  “ Literary  Bulletin.”  his 
organized  a Presbyterian  church  in  Gainesville.  ' first  periodical,  which  he  established  in  1868.  he- 
Ala.,  and  after  remaining  there  two  yean  went  to  came  in  18*0  the  “Trade  Circular”:  in  January. 
Petersburg,  Va.,  where  he  served  nine  years,  dur-  1872,  it  absorbed  George  W.  Childs's  “ Publishers’ 
ing  which  time  a new  church  was  elected.  He  then  Circular,”  and  was  issued  weekly,  and  in  1873  it 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  being  appointed  secretary  became  the  “Publishers*  Weekly.”  Mr.  I^eypoldt 
of  the  Presbyterian  ooard  of  publication,  changing  published  an  “ American  Catalogue”  for  1869.  and 
the  character  of  its  publications  and  enlarging  its  in  1876  he  began  work  on  the  American  catalogue 
operations.  In  184 1 he  became  half  owner  and  proper,  which  was  completed  in  1880.  His  “Pub- 
cfiief  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  “ Presbyterian.”  , I is  he  re'  Uniform  Trade- List  Annual " was  begun  in 
At  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  he  went  to  the  187H,  the  “ Literary  News  ” in  1875,  the  “ Library 
south,  ami  was  secretary  of  the  tx»ard  of  publica-  I Journal”  in  1876.  and  the  “Index  Medicus,”  a 
tion  of  the  southern  Presbyterian  church.  After  monthly  medical  bibliography,  in  1880.  He  was 
the  war  he  settled  in  Baltimore,  where  he  was  pas-  among  the  founders  of  the  American  book-trade 
tor  for  twenty  years  of  an  indc|>eudeiit  Presby-  union  in  1875.  and  of  the  American  library  aaso- 
terian  church,  of  which  he  is  now  (1887)  pastor  ciation  in  1876.  Under  the  anagram  of  “ F.  Pylo- 
emeritus.  He  has  travelled  widely  in  Europe  and  det”  he  edited  a successful  series  of  French  text- 
in  oriental  lands,  and  has  contributed  accounts  of  lxx>ks,  and  he  wrote  also  some  German  verse  and 
his  travels  to  the  “New  York  Observer”  and  to  some  translations  into  German. 

“The  Presbyterian.”  Hampden  Sidney  gave  him  LHERMINIER,  Felix  Louis (lair’-meen'-vavT 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1849.  In  addition  to  nuiner-  French  naturalist,  lx  in  Paris.  18  May,  177v;  a. 
ous  pamphlets,  editorials,  and  reviews,  he  is  the  au-  i there  in  October,  1833.  After  studying  under  the 
thor  of  “The  Soldier  of  the  Cross”  (New  York.  | ablest  professors  of  chemistry  and  natural  history 
1851 ; Edinburgh,  1853).  He  has  iuat  completed  in  Paris,  he  went  to  the  island  of  Guadeloupe  in 
“Hints  to  Young  Men  from  the  Parable  of  the  j 1795,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  his  favorite 
Prodigal  Son,”  and  has  now  (1887)  in  manuscript  sciences,  making  a thorough  investigation  of  the 
“ Lectures  on  the  Journeying*  of  the  Children  of  1 varieties  of  plants  and  of  the  mineral  and  entonio- 
Israel,  from  the  Land  of  Bondage  to  the  Land  of  logical  productions  of  the  country.  He  was  com- 
promise.” illustrated  from  his  travels.  I {►oiled  to  leave  Guadeloupe  in  consequence  of  the 

LEY DT,  Johannes,  clergyman,  b.  in  Holland  | troubles  that  ensued  on  i lie  change  of  government 
in  1718;  d.  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  1788.  He  in  1815.  came  to  South  Carolina,  and  afterward 
emigrated  to  this  country  early  in  life  with  an  wentto  the  island  of  St,  Bartholomew.  When  peace 
elder  brother,  settling  in  Dutchess  county,  near  was  restored  he  resumed  his  scientific  pursuits  in 
Pishkill,  N.  Y..  and,  after  studying  theology,  was  | Guadeloupe  till  1829,  when  he  returned  to  France, 
licensed  in  1748,  and  be  liecamc  pastor  of  the  His  works  are  **  Recherches  sur  l’apnareil  sternal 
united  churches  of  New  Brunswick  and  Six  Mile  des  oiseaux,  consider^  sous  le  double  n*pj*'rt  de 
Run.  N.  J.,  which  charges  he  held  until  his  death,  l'osteologie  et  la  myologie,  sulviesd'un  essai  surU 
In  the  conflict  between  the  Coetus  and  the  Confer-  distribution  de  cettc  classe  de  vertebras”  (Paris, 
untie  he  was  actively  identified  with  the  former  1 1827);  “ Memoire  sur  le  guacharo  de  lacaveruedr 
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Caripe”;  and  “ Recherche*  anatnmiques  sur  quel- 
ques  oiseaux  rare*  ou  peu  comma  dans  leur  organi- 
sation profondc.”  The  last  two  appeared  in  the 
M Annates  du  museum  d'histoire  naturelle”  (Paris). 

LHKKX1TTE,  Jean  Marthe  Adrien,  Baron 
Oair'-meet'X  French  naval  officer,  b.  in  Coutances. 
France.  29  Sept.,  1 7(16  : d.  in  Plessis  Piquet,  near 
Paris,  28  A up.,  1820.  lie  entered  the  navy  as  mid- 
shipman in  1780,  and  was  engaged  in  the  war  of 
American  independence.  Me  became  a lieutenant 
in  1787,  served  in  Santo  Domingo  in  1790-’8.  was 
made  a commander  in  1796,  and  in  1805  ap|>ointed 
to  the  command  of  a squadron  of  eight  vessels  to 
prev  on  English  commerce. 

I/HOMMKDIEl,  Ezra,  lawyer,  b.  in  Strong- 
hold. L.  I.,  30  Aug.,  1734 ; d.  there.  28  Sept..  1811. 
His  ancestor,  Benjamin,  was  a Huguenot,  of  Ro- 
chelle, France,  who  came  to  New  York  in  1687.  ami 
settled  in  Southold  in  1690.  lie  was  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1754,  studied  law.  and  practised  in  New 
York  city.  Ho  was  a delegate  to  the  New  York 
provincial  congress  in  1775-’8,  and  assisted  in 
forming  the  first  state  constitution.  Mr.  L’Hom- 
tnedieu  was  a member  of  the  New  York  assembly 
in  1777— *83,  and  chosen  a delegate  to  the  Conti- 
nental congress  in  1779,  1781.  1783. 1787,  and  1788. 
He  was  state  senator  from  1784  till  1792,  and  from 
1794  till  18(H),  was  once  a member  of  the  council 
of  appointment,  and  was  regent  of  the  state  uni- 
versity from  1787  until  his  death.  In  politics  he 
was  a Federalist.  Mr.  L’Hommcdieu  contributed 
papers  to  the  first  New  York  agricultural  society. 

lIHRAMENTO,  Joaqtiim  Francisco  do  (fee- 
brah-men  -to),  Brazilian  philanthropist,  b.  in  Noasa 
•Senhora  do  Desterro,  22  March,  1761 ; d.  in  Mar- 
seilles, Franc©,  in  1829.  He  made  good  progress 
at  school,  ami  at  the  death  of  his  father  gave  for 
charitable  i>ur|H>ses  all  the  projierty  that  lie  in- 
herited, anti  entered  a convent,  where,  instead  of 
his  family  name  of  Costa,  he  tt>ok  that  of  Libra- 
niento.  fie  founded  an  asylum  for  the  destitute 
by  asking  alms  throughout  the  province,  and  after- 
ward went  to  Lisbon,  where  Oucen  Maria  granted 
the  institution  an  income  of  300  millreis.  He  re- 
turned in  1796.  took  charge  of  the  asylum,  and, 
after  erecting  the  chapel  M Do  Menino  Deus,”  went 
in  1800  to  Bahia,  where  he  built  the  “Scminario  de 
Orphiios  de  San  Joaqtiim,”  which  was  also  granted 
an  annual  income  by  the  queen.  In  1809  Libra- 
tnento  visited  the  province  of  Silo  Paulo,  where  he 
founded  two  seminaries  amid  great  obstacles  and 
persecutions.  In  1820  he  went  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
wh«Ti>,  after  many  difficulties,  the  Seminary  of  Ja- 
caueanga,  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  was 
opened  under  his  direction, and,  though  he  was  old 
*tid  in  feeble  health,  he  gave  lessons  bocaiiM*  the 
institution  had  no  means  to  pay  teachers.  In  1826 
lie  went  to  Lisbon  and  Rome  on  a charitable  mis- 
sion, but  jn  the  latter  city  his  health  failed,  and  he 
died  on  his  way  home. 

LICK,  James,  philanthropist,  b.  in  Fredericks- 
burg, Pa..  25  Aug.,  1796;  d.  in  Sin  Francisco,  Cal., 
1 t)ct.,  1876.  He  received  a common-school  educa- 
tion, and  obtained  employment  as  an  organ-  and 
piMiHvimiker  in  Hanover,  Pa.,  and  then  in  Balti- 
more, Md.  In  1820  he  established  himself  in  husi- 
ne>s  in  Philadelphia,  hut  a year  later  emigrated  to 
Ayna,  when  for  some  time  he  engaged  in 
Ine  manufacture  of  musical  instrument Subse- 
quently he  went  to  Valparaiso  and  various  other 
j*i;w  but  in  1847  settled  in  California,  when  he 
»n voted  largely  in  real  estate,  and  employed  his 
means  in  other  enterprises,  which  resulted  in  his 
**'i>mul»lt~*|*  great  fortune.  The  last  years  of 
ut*  life  **  ,t  in  San  Francisco,  where  lie  was 


president  of  the  Socictv  of  California  pioneers.  He 
nad  the  reputation  of  being  “unlovable,  eccentric, 
solitary,  selfish,  and  avaricious.”  and  it  is  said  that 
his  disagreeable  character  was  the  result  of  disap- 
pointment  in  love.  In  his  younger  days  he  was 
attached  to  the  daughter  of  a wealthy  miller,  but 
his  suit  was  rejected  by  the  father  on  aoeount  of 
Lick’s  poverty.  The  disappointed  suitor  then 
vowed  to  build  a mill  which  snould  be  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  miller,  and  in  after- 
years erected  one  near  San  Josi*  at  an  expense  of 
$200,000.  The  interior  was  finished  in  costly  Cali- 
fornia woods,  highly  polished,  and  liefore  it  was 
burned  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
the  neighborhood.  In  1874  he  assigned  real  and 
|>ersonaT  property  valued  at  about  $3,000,000  to 
seven  trustee©  for  various  public  and  philanthropic 
enterprises;  hut  twice  liefore  his  death  he  revoked 
this  gift,  requiring  each  time  a new  l*>ard  of  trustees. 
Besides  many  bequests  to  friends,  relatives,  and 
j charities,  he  left  $60,000  for  the  erection  of  a bronze 
monument  in  Golden  Gate  park  to  Francis  Scott 
Key,  the  author  of  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner,” 
$100,000  for  three  groups  of  bronze  statuary  rej>- 
rcsenting  three  historical  periods  of  California  his- 
tory, to  bo  erected  in  front  of  the  city  hall  in 
Sun  Francisco.  $100,000  to  found  an  old  ladies’ 
home  in  San  Francisco,  $150,000  for  the  building 
and  maintenance  id  free  public  baths  in  that  city, 
$540,000  to  found  and  endow  a California  school 
of  mechanical  arts,  and  $700,000  to  construct  an 


observatory  and  erecting  therein  a telescope  more 
powerful  than  any  that  had  l>een  made,  the  same 
to  In*  a department  of  the  University  of  California. 
During  the  present  year  (1887)  the  trustees  who 
have  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  this  ob- 
servatory since  Mr.  Lick’s  death  will,  when  it  is 
completed,  transfer  it  to  the  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  (See  illustration.)  It  is  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Hamilton,  fifty  miles  south  of 
San  Francisco,  on  a reservation  of  1,790  acres,  em- 
bracing a circle  of  over  one  mile  below  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain.  The  telescope,  which  is  the 
largest  in  the  world,  has  an  object-glass  of  thirty- 
six  inches  clear  a|H*rture,  and  the  dome  is  turned 
by  hydraulic  power  and  the  floor  is  elevated  and 
lowered  by  like  means,  whereby  the  chair  is  ad- 
j ust 1 to  an v height  to  reach  the  eye-piece  of  the 
telescope.  The  Iwse  of  the  pier  sustaining  the 
great  equatorial  telescope  contains,  in  a vault  with- 
in its  foundations,  the  remains  of  James  Lick,  which 
were  placed  there  in  January.  1887,  and  above  which 
the  nier  rises  thirty  feet. 

LIEBEIt,  Francis,  publicist,  b.  in  Berlin,  Ger- 
many. 18  March,  I860;  d.  in  New  York  city. 2 Oct., 
18?2.  His  father,  William,  was  engaged  in  com- 
merce, and  sulTcred  heavy  losses  during  the  Niijh>- 
leonic  wars  of  1789-1815.  The  son  had  liegun  the 
study  of  medicine  when,  in  1815,  he  joined  the 
Prussian  army  as  a volunteer,  fought  at  Lignyand 
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Waterloo,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  assault  1 
of  Namur.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  he  re-  | 
turned  to  his  studies  and  entered  the  gvmnasium  I 
of  Berlin,  but  was  arrested  as  a Liberal  and  con-  j 
fined  several  months  in  prison.  After  his  dis- 
charge, without  a trial  he  was  prohibited  from 
studying  in  the  Prussian  universities,  ami  according-  , 
ly  went  to  Jena,  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  1820, 
but  was  again  persecuted  as  a member  of  a stu- 
dents' society.  He  then  went  to  Halle;  but,  being 
subject  to  surveillance,  he  sought  refuge  in  Ores-  ( 
den,  and  afterward  took  part  in  the  Greek  revolu-  i 
lion.  He  sjient  one  year,  in  1822-’3,  in  Home  in  j 
the  family  of  Niebuhr,'  then  Prussian  ambassador, 
as  tutor  to  his  son. 

J While  there  he  I 

wrote  in  German  a 
journal  of  his  so- 
journ in  Greece  un- 
der the  title  of 
“The  German  An- 
aeharsis”  (Leipsic, 
1823).  With  the 
king’s  promise  of 
b protection  he  re- 

turned to  Berlin  in 
1824,  and  went  to  j 
the  University  of 

fN/V'  */  Halle,  hut  was  ! 

1 *JMT  again  imprisoned 

at  K5|>emek,  where 
_ he  wrote  a collec- 

4 tion  of  noetns  enti- 

tled **  Wein-  und 
Wonne-Liedor,”  which  on  his  release,  through  the 
influence  of  Niebuhr,  were  published  under  the 
pen-name  of  **  Franz  Arnold  *’  (Berlin,  1824).  An- 
noyed by  persecutions,  ho  fled  to  England  in  1825, 
and  supported  himself  for  a year  in  London,  giv- 
ing lessons  and  contributing  to  German  periodicals. 
He  also  wrote  a tract  on  the  Ijancastorian  system 
of  instruction.  In  1827  he  came  to  this  country 
and  lectured  on  history  and  politics  in  the  large 
cities.  1 Ie  set -tied  in  Boston,  where  he  edited  the 
“ Encyclopaedia  Americana,’'  based  on  Brockhaus’s 
“Conversations- Lexicon  " (13  vole.,  Philadelphia, 
182#-’33).  At  this  time  he  made  translations  of 
a French  work  on  the  revolution  of  July,  1830, 
and  of  the  life  of  Kaspar  Hauser  by  Feuerbaeh. 
In  1832  he  received  a commission  from  the  trus- 
tees of  the  newly  founded  Girard  college  to  form 
a plan  of  education  (Philadelphia,  1834).  He  re- 
sided in  Philadelphia  from  1833  till  1835,  when 
he  accepted  the  professorship  of  history  and  politi- 
cal economy  in  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 
Columbia,  remaining  there  until  1850,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  the  same  chair  in  Columbia  col- 
lege, New  York.  He  held  this  until  1805,  und 
in  1800  became  also  professor  of  political  science 
in  the  law-school  of  that  institution,  which  post 
he  held  until  his  death.  His  inaugural  address  as 
professor  at  Columbia,  on  **  Individualism ; and 
Socialism,  or  Communism,"  was  published  by  the 
college.  As  early  as  1851  he  delivered  an  address  in 
South  Carolina  warning  the  southern  states  against 
secession,  and  during  the  civil  war  was  active  in  uj>- 
holding  the  Union,  frequently  being  summoned  to 
Washington  by  the  secretary  of  war  for  consulta- 
tion on  important  subjects.  In  1N<>3  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  “ Loyal  publication  society,”  1 
of  which  he  served  as  president.  More  than  one 
hundred  pamphlets  were  issued  by  it  under  his  su- 
pervision, of  which.- * — . were  hajMhnalf.  Ilis 
“Guerrilla  Partial  the 
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of  Gen.  Halleck,  was  often  quoted  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  Franco-Gerrnan  war;  and  his  “Instruc- 
tions for  the  Government  of  the  Annies  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Field”  (Washington,  1863) 
was  ordered  by  President  Lincoln  to  be  promul- 
gated in  the  general  orders  of  the  war  department, 
and  has  formed  the  basis  for  many  later  European 
codes.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  a bureau  in  Washington  that  had  for  its  object 
the  collection,  arrangement,  and  preservation  of 
the  records  of  the  Confederate  government,  and  in 
1870  he  was  chosen  by  the  United  States  and  Mexi- 
co as  Anal  arbitrator  in  important  disputes  between 
the  two  countries,  which  work  was  not  completed 
at  his  death.  In  1844  he  visited  Europe,  when  be 
published  in  Germany  an  essay  on  “ Extramural 
and  Intramural  Executions,”  proposing  measures 
which  have  since  been  adopted,  and  also  ••  Frag- 
ments on  Subjects  of  Penology.”  In  1848  he  re- 
visited Europe,  and  published  several  essays  on 
political  science.  He  translated  the  work  of  De 
Beaumont  and  I)e  Tocqueville  on  the  “ Penitenti- 
ary System  in  the  United  States,”  adding  an  intro- 
duction and  notes  (Philadelphia,  1833),  and  ra- 
the author  of  “ Letters  to  a Gentleman  in  Ger- 
many, written  after  » Trip  from  Philadelphia  to 
Niagara”  (Philadelphia,  1834;  republished  under 
the  title  “The  Stranger  in  America,”  2 vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1835).  His  other  works  are  “ Reminiscences 
of  Niebuhr”  (Philadelphia  and  Ixmdon,  1835): 
**  Manual  of  Political  Ethics,”  which  was  adopted 
by  Harvard  as  a text-book  (2  jrols..  Boston,  1818; 
revised  ed..  edited  by  Theodore  D.  Woolsey.  Phila- 
delphia, 1875);  “ Legal  and  Political  Hermeneutics, 
or  Principles  of  Interpretation  and  Construction 
in  I jaw  and  Politics”  (1838  ; 3d  oil.,  edited  by 
Prof.  William  G.  Hammond,  of  Iowa  university, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1880);  a translation  of  l^ewis  Rams- 
hum’s  “Dictionary  of  Latin  Synonymes”  (IS®; 
Philadelphia,  1870);  “ Laws  of  Property : Essays  on 
Property  and  Labor”  (New  York,  1842);  “Great 
Events  described  by  Great  Historians”(1847);  “The 
West  and  other  Poems  ” (1848) ; and  “ Civil  Liberty 
and  Self-Government  ” (2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1852; 
new  ed.,  adopted  as  a text-book  by  ^ ale,  1874). 
Special  branches  of  civil  polity  also  largely  occupied 
his  attention,  particularly  the  subject’  of  penal 
legislat  ion,  on  which  he  wrote  “ Essays  on  Subject# 
of  Penal  IjHW  and  the  Penitentiary  System,*’  puls 
lishetl  by  the  Philadelphia  prison  discipline  socie- 
ty; “Abuse  of  the  Penitentiary  Power,  published 
by  the  legislature  of  New  York : **  Remarks  on 
Mrs.  Fry’s  Views  of  Solitary  Confinement,”  pub- 
lished in  England ; “ Letter  on  the  Pardoning  Sys- 
tem,” published  by  the  legislature  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Among  his  more  notable  occasional  papersare 
“ Ijetteron  Anglican  and  Gallican  Liberty,  trans- 
lated into  German,  and  annotated  by  the  distin- 
guished jurist,  Mittennaier,  who  also  superintended 
a translation  of  “Civil  Liberty ” ; a paper  on  the 
vtK:al  sounds  of  Ijaura  Bridgman,  the  blind  deaf- 
mute,  compured  with  the  elements  of  phonetic  lan- 
guage, published  in  the  “ Smithsonian  Contribu- 
tions to  Knowledge”;  a series  of  political  articles 
in  “Putnam’s  Monthly”  on  “Napoleon”  and 
“Shall  Utah  be  admitted  to  the  Union!”  and  nu- 
merous anniversary  and  other  addresses.  In  1867 
he  published  “ Reflection#  on  the  Changes  Neces- 
sary in  the  Present  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
New  York,”  “ Memorial  relative  to  the  Verdict  «f 
Jurors,"  and  “The  Unanimity  of  Juries,”  and  in 
1868  “ International  Copyright  and  Fragments  of 
Political  Science,  or  Nationalism  and  JnteniatH'n- 
alism.”  As  regards  the  exterior  relations  of  politi- 
cal economy  he  believed  in  free-trade,  and  hi# 
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pamphlet  44  Note#  on  Fallacies  of  American  Pro- 
tectionists” whs  published  in  this  country  and 
in  England.  Ho  also  contributed  articles  on  po- 
litical subjects  to  the  New  York  “ Evening  Post,*’ 
under  the  signature  of  “ Araericus.”  Dr.  Lieber 
was  a member  of  the  French  institute,  and  of 
many  learned  and  scientific  bodies  in  Europe  and 
America.  A volume  of  his  minor  works  has  been 
issued  entitled  “The  Miscellaneous  Writings  of 
Francis  Lieber  ” (2  vols.,  Philadelphia.  1880).  This 
also  contains  a discourse  on  his  life,  character,  and 
writings,  delivered  before  the  Historical  society  of 
Pennsylvania  by  M.  Russell  Thayer,  and  previously 
printed  (Philadelphia,  1873).  See  “ Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Francis  Lieber,”  edited  by  Thomas  S.  Perry 
(Boston,  1882). — His  son,  Oscar  Montgomery, 
geologist,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  8 Sept,  1830 ; d.  in 
Richmond,  Va.  27  June.  1888,  was  educated  at 
Berlin,  Gottingen,  and  Freiburg.  He  was  state 
geologist  of  Mississippi  in  1850-’l,  engaged  in  the 
geological  survey  of  Alabama  in  1854- ’5,  and  from 
1856  till  I860  held  the  office  of  mineralogical,  geo- 
logical, and  agricultural  surveyor  of  South  Caro- 
lina. llis  first  annual  report  of  the  last-mentioned 
survey  was  published  in  1857,  and  the  fourth  and 
last  in  1860.  In  1860  ho  accompanied  the  Ameri- 
can astronomical  expedition  to  Labrador  as  geolo- 
gist. At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  joined 
the  Confederate  urinv,  and  died  of  wounds  that  he 
received  in  the  battle  of  Williamsburg.  He  was 
the  author  of  “The  Assaver’s  Guide*  (Philadel- 
phia, 1862);  “ The  Analytical  Chemist's  Assistant,” 
translated  from  the  German  of  Wohler's  “ Beisniele 
zur  (Tabling  in  der  analyt tochen  rhemie,”  witn  an 
introduction  (1852),  ami  various  articles  on  mining 
in  this  country  in  the  New  York  “Mining  Maga- 
zine.”— Another  son,  Hamilton,  b.  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  7 June,  1835;  d.  in  Baden-Baden,  Germany, 
18  Oct..  1876,  entered  the  volunteer  army  at  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war  as  1st  lieutenant,  0th 
Illinois  regiment,  and  was  badly  wounded  at  Fort 
Donelson.  Afterward  he  was  appointed  a captain 
in  the  veteran  reserve  corps,  ana  served  during  the 
draft  riots  in  New  York  city  in  1863.  In  1886  he 
was  made  a captain  and  military  storekeeper  in  the 
regular  army,  and  was  retired  on  account  of  dis- 
abilities contracted  in  the  line  of  duty. — Another 
son,  Guido  Norman,  b.  in  Columbia,  S.  C.,  21 
May,  1837,  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  in  1856,  and  at  Harvard  law-school 
in  1859,  and  in  that  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  New  York.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war 
he  became  1st  lieutenant  in  the  11th  infantry,  U.  S. 
array,  and  was  appointed  regimental  adjutant,  and 
served  (luring  the  peninsular  campaign  under  Mc- 
Clellan. being  brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  at 
the  battle  of  Gaines’s  Mills,  27  June,  1862.  He  was 
with  his  regiment  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  Va.,  27  Aug.,  1862,  being  then  appointed  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  general-in-chief.  In  1862  he  was 
ap|>ointed  major  and  judge-advocate,  and  he  served 
in  this  capacity  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf, 
being  present  in  the  Teehe  and  Red  River  cam- 
paigns. For  gallantry  during  the  latter  he  re- 
wived another  brevet,  and  he  was  brevetted  a third 
time  for  services  during  the  war.  He  also  served 
as  adjutant-general  of  the  department,  and  as  judge 
of  the  provost  court  in  New  Orleans.  He  was  then 
transferred  to  the  judge-advocat e-general's  office 
in  Washington,  and  subsequently  appointed  assist- 
ant to  his  father.  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  in  the  bureau 
of  Confederate  archives.  lie  afterward  served  as 
judge-advocate  of  various  military  departments 
and  divisions,  being,  when  stationed  in  New  York, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Military  service  institu- 


tion. He  was  professor  of  law  at  the  U.  S.  military 
academy  from  1878  till  1882,  when  he  was  assigned 
to  duty  in  Washington  in  the  bureau  of  military 
justice.  In  1884  he  was  ap{>oiuted  assistant  judge- 
advocate-general,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  he 
has  since  then  l>een  on  duty  as  acting  judge-advo- 
cate-general of  the  army. 

LIGHT,  Alexander  Luder,  Canadian  engi- 
neer, b.  in  Durham,  England,  17  April,  1822.  He 
came  to  Canada  in  1834,  attended  the  Kingston 
grammar-school,  and  in  1842  became  assistant  en- 

ffineer  on  the  board  of  works  of  Canada.  In  1846 
le  entered  the  employ  of  the  Great  Western  rail- 
way. in  1851  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
St.  Andrews  and  Quebec  (now  New  Brunswick  and 
Canada)  railway.  Subsequently  he  was  chief  en- 
gineer of  government  railways  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  and  built  the  European  and  North 
American  railway.  He  went  to  England  in  1863, 
was  elected  a member  of  the  institute  of  civil  en- 
gineers there,  and  soon  afterward  api>ointed  engi- 
neer of  the  Santos  and  Silo  Paulo  railway  in  Bra- 
zil. He  was  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  a 
section  of  the  Intercolonial  railway  in  1869,  in 
1874  became  government  engineer  for  the  province 
of  Quebec,  and  in  1884  was  chosen  by  the  Do- 
minion government  as  engineer  in  charge  of  sur- 
veys of  one  division  of  the  proposed  short-line 
railway  from  Montreal  to  St.  John  and  Halifax. 

LU^HT,  George  Washington,  journalist,  b.  in 
Portland,  Me.,  21  Jan.,  1809 ; d.  in  Somerville, 
Mass.,  27  Jan.,  1868.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  place,  and  became  a printer 
and  publisher,  also  editing  in  Boston  the  “Young 
Mechanic,”  “The  Essayist*'  (1829-'30).  and  the 
“ Young  Men’s  Magazine”  (1847).  Mr.  Light  was 
the  author  of  a “ Life  of  Timothy  Claxton  ” (Bos- 
ton, 1839).  and  of  “ Keep  Cool,  Oo  Ahead,  and  a 
Few  Other  Poems”  (1851). 

LIGllTBURN,  Joseph  Andrew  Jackson, sol- 
dier, b.  in  Westmoreland  county.  Pa.,  21  Sept., 
1824.  He  received  a common-school  education, 
removed  to  western  Virginia,  and  represented  Lewis 
county  in  the  convention  that  reorganized  the  state 
government  in  1861.  He  organized  the  4th  Vir- 
ginia regiment  of  the  Nutioual  army,  was  made  its 
colonel,  14  Aug.,  1861,  and  in  1862  commanded  the 
District  of  the  Kanawha.  He  conducted  the  retreat 
from  Kanawha  valley  in  September  of  that  year, 
and  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, 16  March,  186;!.  He  then  took  part  in  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Vicksburg,  and  the  buttle  of 
Missionary  Ridge,  and  was  with  Sherman  in  his 
campaign  to  Atlanta,  where  in  August,  1864,  he 
received  n gun-shot  wound  in  the  head.  After  his 
recovery  he  led  a brigade  in  Shenandoah  valley, 
and  was  then  president  of  an  examining  board 
22  June,  1865,  when  he  resigned  his  commission. 
In  1866-’ 7 he  was  a member  of  the  West  Virginia 
legislature. 

LIGON,  Richard,  English  traveller.  He  was 
a royalist,  lost  his  fortune  in  the  troubles  of 
1647,  and  went  in  that  year  to  Barbadoes,  where 
he  bought  a house  and  land.  He  was  subsequently 
attacked  by  a fever,  and  after  narrowly  escaping 
death  returned  to  England  in  1650.  Before  his 
departure  from  England  he  had  been  intimate 
with  Abraham  Duppa,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  on 
his  return  the  prelate  was  so  much  impressed  with 
Ligon's  account  of  Barbadoes  that  ho  advised  him 
to  publish  a narrative  of  his  adventures.  The  au- 
thor was  soon  afterward  cast  into  prison  by  his 
creditors,  and  whether  he  died  there  or  was  re- 
leased by  his  friends  is  uncertain.  His  work,  a 
folio,  with  maps  and  illustrations,  is  entitled  “ A 
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True  and  Exact  History  of  Barbados " (London, 
1050).  From  this  work  Steele  drew  the  facts  for 
his  tale  of  **  Inkle  and  Yarioo”  in  the  “Spectator.** 
Yarieo  was  one  of  Ligon's  Indian  slaves.  The 
Abb6  Kaynnl  has  also  drawn  largely  on  the  same 
author  in  his  **  liistoire  philosophique  des  I tides,** 
and  the  Englishman,  Inkle,  and  his  victim,  Yari- 
oo,  have  been  the  subjects  of  several  romances. 

I K, ON.  Thomas  Uatklna,  governor  of  Mary- 
land, b.  in  Prince  Edward  countv,  Va.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  studied 
at  the  Yale  law-school,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  tiegan  to  practise  law  in  Baltimore.  Subse- 
quently he  removed  to  Ellicott’s  Mills,  and  thence 
to  Elkton,  Md.  He  served  in  congress  from  1 Dec.. 
1K45,  till  8 March.  1849.  having  lecn  chosen  as  a 
Democrat,  and  from  1854  till  1858  he  was  governor 
of  the  state  of  Maryland. 

LILIENTHAL/Max,  clergyman,  b.  in  Munich, 
Bavaria,  in  1815:  d.  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  5 April. 
1882.  After  studying  for  the  Jewish  ministry  and 
being  graduated  at  the  university  of  that  city,  he 
was  called  in  1889  to  Riga,  Russia,  as  director  of 
its  Hebrew  school,  and,  after  several  yean’  success- 
ful educational  work,  he  came  to  New  York  in 
1845.  being  chosen  rabbi  of  three  congregations. 
In  1855  ho  was  called  to  the  rabbinate  of  a Cin- 
cinnati congregation,  and  remained  at  its  head 
until  his  death.  Dr.  Lilicnthal  was  widely  known 
in  the  west,  and  in  Cincinnati  filled  posts  of  dis- 
tinct ion  on  the  l)oard  of  education  and  at  the  uni- 
versity, while  his  best  efforts  wort;  always  enlisted 
in  the  cause  of  chanty.  He  t«x>k  an  active  part  in 
the  task  of  uniting  the  American -Jewish  congre- 
gations, and  established  the”  Sabi  with -School  Visit- 
or” and  the  ” ltabhinical  Quarterly  Review.”  He 
was  a speaker  of  power,  and  belonged  to  the  pro- 
gressive school  of  Jewish  thought. 

LILLIE,  John,  clergyman,  b.  in  Kelso,  Scot- 
land, 10  Dec,,  1812;  d.  in  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  in  Feb- 
ruarv,  1867.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University 
of  F^li n burgh  in  1888.  studied  theology  in  that 
city  for  two  years,  and  then,  coming  to  the  United 
States,  completed  his  course  in  the  New  Bruns- 
wick seminary,  and  in  1H80-*41  was  pastor  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  church  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.  He 
then  had  charge  till  1848  of  the  grammar-school 
of  New'  York  university,  held  a pastorate  in  New 
York  city  till  1848,  and  in  1844-  8 was  also  editor 
of  the  “ Jewish  Chronicle.**  He  was  a translator 
for  the  American  Bible  union  in  185l-*7.  and  from 
1858  until  his  death  served  »>  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  Kingston,  N.  V.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
in  1855.  Dr.  Lillie  was  a fine  scholar,  clear  and 
direct  as  a pulpit  orator,  and  was  an  outspoken 
opponent  of  slavery  when  to  be  such  was  to  risk 
iiopularity.  lie  revised  and  translated  several 
(xs»ks  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can edition  of  **  l<ange*s  Commentary,  and  pnlv 
lished,  B-sides  various  sermons  ami  addresses,  “ The 
Perpetuity  of  the  Earth,*’  emlwxlying  his  luillcna- 
rian  views  (1842). 

LILLINGTON,  John  Alexander, soldier, h.  in 
Barbadoes,  W.  1..  alsmt  1725;  d.  in  North  Carolina 
in  1780.  II is  grandfather.  Alexander,  came  to  Al- 
bemarle county.  N.  from  Barbados,  and  was 
deputy  governor  of  North  Carolina  in  1698.  His  fa- 
ther, Col.  George  Lillington.an  officer  in  the  British 
armv,  was  a meml>er  of  the  r*»val  council  of  Barl>a- 
d«»es  in  1698,  and  came  to  North  Carolina  aliout 
1784.  His  son,  who  accompanied  him.  early  be- 
came  a decided  Whig,  and  in  August,  1775.  was 
appointed  by  the  Provincial  congress  colonel  f«>r 
the  Wilmington  district.  He  was  second  in  com- 


mand under  Col.  Richard  Caswell  (q.  r.)  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  Scotch  Tories  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge, 

27  Feb..  1776,  and  hail  charge  of  the  field  before 
Caswell's  arrival.  On  4 April  he  became  colonel  of 
the  6th  North  Carolina  regiment  of  the  Continental 
army.  He  was  afterward  promoted  to  brigadier- 
general.  and  served  under  Gen.  Gates  in  1780.  He 
is  described  as  a man  of  herculean  frame  ami  great 
courage.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  to  his 
house,  Lillington  Hull,  w hich  is  still  standing,  about 
forty  miles  above  Wilmington,  N.  C.  It  was  par- 
tiallv  burned  by  Cornwallis  on  his  march  to  Wil- 
mington. The  town  of  Lillington.  N.  0.,  was  named 
in  his  honor. — His  son,  John,  was  a colonel  in  the 
Revolutionary  army,  and  served  through  the  war. 

LILLO,  Ensebio  ( leer -yol  Chilian  statesman,  b. 
in  Santiago  in  1826.  He  st  udied  in  the  university  of 
his  native  city,  where  he  was  graduated  in  law.  He 
began  early  to  take  jMirt  in  politics,  in  1849  and 
1850  was  a constant  contributor  to  the  Liberal  j«- 
pere,  and,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  Con- 
servative government,  was  banished  in  1851.  He 
went  to  Bolivia,  and  during  his  sojourn  there 
founded  in  I>u  Paz  the  Bank  of  Bolivia.  After  the 
assumption  of  the  executive  by  Perez  in  1860  he 
returned  to  his  nat ive  count rv.  and  in  1W>4  liecame 
editor  of  ” La  Patria”  in  Valparaiso.  In  1870  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  law  at  the  University 
of  Chili,  hut  did  not  accept  He  has  been  elected 
to  congress  several  times,  and  during  the  war  with 
Peru  and  Bolivia  he  was  one  of  the  active  advisers 
of  the  government  In  October,  1880,  he  was  aj>- 
xunted  Chilian  commissioner  to  attend  the  con- 
erences  that  were  held  on  board  the  U.  S.  corvette 
“ Lackawanna”  in  the  port  of  Arica,  by  suggestion 
of  the  U.  S.  minister,  to  treat  concerning  condi- 
tions of  {leiut*  between  the  three  republics,  but 
which  did  not  produce  the  desired  result.  In  1888 
he  was  sent  as  minister  to  Bolivia,  and  concluded 
a treaty  of  peace  with  that  republic.  In  1884  he 
was  (-ailed  by  President  Santa  Maria  to  the  cabi- 
net as  secretary  of  state,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  elected  to  congress  as  senator  for  six 
yean*.  He  has  achieved  fame  in  South  America  as 
a poet  Among  his  principal  compositions  are 
“ hi  Junco,”  “Loco  de  amor,”  “Canoion  nacional 
de  Chile,”  **  Recuerdos  del  Pmecrito,”  “ Rosa  y 
Carlos,”  “ Deseos,”  " Ija  Violet*,”  and  ” Plegaria/ 
A collection  of  his  poems  has  also  been  published 
in  several  editions  (Santiago,  1862-,84). 

LILLY.  Samuel,  physician,  b.  in  Geneva,  N.  Y., 

28  Oct,  1815;  d.  in  Lambertville,  N.  Jn 8 April. 
1880.  He  was  educated  at  a classical  school  in 
l^ambertville,  N.  J.,  when*  he  practised  his  profes- 
sion after  his  graduation  at  the  medical  depart- 
ment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1887. 
He  was  elected  a representative  to  the  33d  con- 
gress as  a Whig,  serving  from  5 Dec..  1858,  till  8 
March.  185b,  was  also  judge  of  the  Hunterdon 
county  court  and  of  the  court  of  errors  and  ap- 
i>eals  of  New  Jersey,  and  consul-general  in  British 
India.  He  was  a member  of  the  New  Jersey  medi- 
cal Htciety,  of  which  he  was  vice-president  and 
president,  and  contributed  to  medical  journals. 

LIMA,  Francisco  (lcc-mah),  Brazilian  It  C. 
bishop,  b.  in  Portugal  early  in  the  17lh  century: 
d.  in  Olinda,  Brazil.  29  April,  1704.  In  1695  be 
whs  rector  of  a parish  in  Lisbon,  w hen  he  was  sur* 
irised  bv  the  appointment  of  bishop  of  Pemam- 
jiico.  His  diocese  was  in  a disorganized  state,  but 
he  preached,  founded  churches  and  schools,  and 
gave  his  whole  income  to  establish  thirty  missions 
among  the  Indians,  and  raised  monev  to  found 
four  hospitals  for  the  poor.  In  1708  he  spent  a 
year  in  visiting  his  Indian  missions,  and.  returning 
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to  Olinda  in  failing  health,  he  died  in  one  of  the 
hospitals  that  he  hail  founded. 

IJMA,  Joao  do  Brito,  Brazilian  |>oet,  h.  in 
Bahia,  22  Oct.,  1071 ; d.  there,  25  Nov.,  1747.  He 
received  his  education  from  private  tutors,  and  en- 
tered a convent  in  early  life.  Soon  afterward  he 
liecame  known  as  one  of  the  best  Portuguese  poets 
of  his  time.  In  1718  “O oonde  do  Villafior''  was 
published  in  Lislion,  and  other  poems  soon  ap- 
peared.  A second  volume  of  his  compositions  was 
published  (Lisbon,  1742).  and  be  left  “ I'oema  epioo 
Cesaria,  narrando  la  genealogia  de  D.  Vasco  Fer- 
nandes, oonde’  de  Sabugosa,  suns  acyoes  e sucessos 
nos  govern  os  da  India  e do  Brazil.”  “ A profissfio 
de  duas  irmfes  no  convento  de  Santa  Clara  na 
Bahia,”  and  “ D.  Luiz  Alvaros  de  Figuciredo,” 
which  are  now  (1887)  in  course  of  publication  by 
the  Institnto  geograph ico  Brazilciro. 

LIMA,  Joh£  Ignacio  Klbeiro  Abren  de,  Bra- 
zilian revolutionist,  b.  in  Recife  about  1770;  d.  in 
Bahia,  29  March,  1817.  He  studied  theology,  and 
was  graduated  in  Coimbra,  where  he  was  ordained 
priest  in  1792,  hut  suffered  persecution  and  went 
to  Home  to  answer  an  accusation  of  heresy.  On 
his  return  he  retired  from  the  ministry,  was  gradu- 
ated in  law  in  1790,  and  opened  an  office  in  Per- 
nambuco. When  he  heard,  at  the  end  of  1807,  of 
the  determination  of  the  royal  family  to  come  to 
Brazil,  he  tried  to  induce  the  people  of  Bahia  to 
prevent  their  landing  unless  the  regent  promised 
to  give  a constitution  to  Brazil.  This  plot  was 
discovered  and  Lima  was  east  into  prison,  hut  set 
free  two  years  later,  and  continued  to  work  secret- 
ly for  independence.  In  1812  he  published  several 
articles  in  the  daily  papers,  ami  founded  the  “ Jus- 
tiya  6 Progresso,”  which  was  discontinued  a year 
later.  In  1817  Lima  was  the  leader  in  the  repul  e 
lican  revolution  of  Pernambuco.  He  went  to  Ala- 
goas  and  Bahia  for  aid.  and.  being  successful,  was 
aitout  to  sail  for  Pernambuco  when  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  royalists,  tried  by  a military  tribu- 
nal. and  condemned  to  death.  Ho  was  shot  with- 
out revealing  his  accomplices.  He  published  **  Un 
oommentario  as  ordenayOex  do  reino”  (1818). — His 
son,  Jos£  Ignacio  de  Abren  de,  Brazilian  sol- 
dier, b.  in  Pernambuco,  0 April,- 1798  • d.  in  Recife, 
20  Jan.,  1800.  received  his  early  education  at  Olinda. 
and  was  graduated  at  the  military  academy  of  Rio 
Janeiro  in  1814.  Soon  afterward  he  was  appointed 
captain,  joined  the  Revolutionary  party  in  1817, 
and  was  arrested,  but  escaped  to  the  United  States, 
whence  he  went  to  Venezuela  and  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  Oen.  Bolivar.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Queseras  under  Gen.  PAez,  that  of  Angost  ura  under 
Gen.  Soublette,  and  in  Santa  F 6 de  Bogota.  In 
1821  he  accompanied  the  ex|iedition  to  Ecuador, 
where  he  did  good  service,  and  when  the  Inde- 
pendents triumphed  he  accompanied  Sucre  in  his 
expedition  to  Peru,  whence  he  returned  to  New 
Granada,  and  was  sent  on  a commission  from  that 
government  to  the  United  States.  During  his 
service  in  Spanish  America  he  was  promoted  to 
general.  The  government  of  Venezuela  admitted 
him  to  the  military  order  of  “ I/os  libertadores  de 
Venezuela,”  and  that  of  New  Granada  inscribed 
his  name  Among  those  of  the  liberators  of  the  na- 
tion. After  the  war  he  did  not  mix  in  the  politics 
of  the  Columbian  republic,  but  remained  faithful 
to  Bolivar.  After  the  latter's  death  in  1 880,  Lima 
went  to  Europe,  and  remained  two  yean  in  Paris; 
but  when  the  parliament  of  Brazil  acknowledged 
his  services,  recognizing  his  rank  of  general,  he 
returned  to  that  country.  He  then  lagan  to  col- 
lect documents  for  completing  the  history  of  his 
country,  but  his  studies  were  several  times  inter- 


rupted by  his  taliors  as  a journalist.  In  1885  he 
was  the  editor  of  **  O Kaio  de  Jupiter,"  and  from 
this  year  to  1840  he  was  a contributor  to  the  “ Me- 
sageiro  Nictheroyense ” and  “0  Maiorista.”  In 
1847  he  begun  to  publish  in  the  press  his  ideas  re- 
garding civil  marriage,  which  caused  him  to  lx? 
bitterly  attacked  by  the  clergy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  At  that  time  fie  was  a contribu- 
tor to  the  “ Diario  Novo.”  In  1848  he  published 
in  Pernambuco  the  pajicr  *‘A  Barca  de  Sdo  Pedro.” 
He  retired  from  journalism,  but  for  years  con- 
tinued to  advocate  his  ideas.  On  account  of  im- 
paired health  he  went  to  Recife  in  1889. 

LIMA,  Mnnoel  de,  Brazilian  explorer,  b.  in 
Silo  Pablo  in  1885;  d.  in  Para  in  1750.  11c  was  a 

Jesuit,  and  was  employed  for  many  years  in  the 
missions  of  the  Moxos  Indians,  of  which  he  became 
president  in  1785.  As  the  missions  that  had  l>ccn 
founded  since  1084  covered  a large  area.  Lima  had 
ample  opportunity  during  his  travels  to  explore  the 
country.  The  Moxos  missions  having  become  im- 
po riant,  Antonio  Rolim  de  Moura.  governor  of 
Para,  saw  the  necessity  of  opening  a more  direct 
wav  between  them  and  the  capital  of  the  province, 
anu  summoned  Lima  to  Belem  in  1742.  His  health 
failed  in  consequence  of  the  fatigue  of  his  journey, 
and,  being  unanle  to  return  to  his  missions,  he  re- 
mained in  Para,  using  his  influence  to  promote  use- 
ful works  and  explorations  of  the  province  under 
his  charge.  In  1751  Rolim  de  Moura  utilised  the 
road  that  was  first  traversed  by  Lima,  and,  sending 
an  expedition  to  the  Moxos  missions,  secured  to  Eu- 
ropeans the  vast  country  explored  by  the  Jesuit. 

LIMA  E SILVA,  Francisco  de  (lee1 '-nmh),  Bra- 
zilian soldier,  b.  in  Rio  Janeiro,  8 July,  1785;  d. 
there,  2 Dec.,  1858.  At  five  years  of  age  he  was 
entered  as  cadet  in  the  regiment  of  Braganya, 
which  was  commanded  l>y  his  father,  and  rose  in 
rank  until  he  liecame  his  father's  successor.  In 
1821  he  was  active  in  the  cause  of  independence, 
and  rendered  great  service  to  the  city  of  Rio  Ja- 
neiro in  keeping  order  in  that  time  of  popular  com- 
motion. During  the  republican  revolution  in 
Pernambuco  in  1824,  Lima  was  sent  ns  general  of 
the  forces  to  repress  the  rebellion,  and  was  also 
made  provisional  president  of  I he  province.  At 
the  beginning  he  ernploved  severe  measures,  but 
after  the  suppression  of  the  movement  made  every 
effort  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  leaders.  He 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  S. 
Paulo  in  1828,  in  1829  commander  of  the  forces  in 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  in  1881  of  those  in  the  province 
of  S.  Paulo,  hut  on  7 April  of  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  a member  of  the  regency.  Lima  re- 
ceived the  decree  of  alidication  of  Pedro  I.,  and 
read  it  to  the  troops,  proclaiming  Pedro  11.  em- 
peror of  Brazil,  lie  was  regent  of  the  empire  four 
years,  and  by  his  calmness  and  prudence  prevented 
many  public  evils.  He  organized  the  army,  tried 
to  settle  the  difficulties  of  the  national  treasury, 
which  was  in  a wretched  condition,  and  endeav- 
ored .to  preserve  the  public  peace.  On  12  Oct., 
1885,  Father  Feijo  was  appointed  sole  regent,  and 
Lima  retired  to  private  life.  In  1837  he  was  elect- 
ed senator  by  the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
in  that  year  theassembly  voted  him  a pension.  In 
1840  he  took  an  active  part  in  declaring  the  ma- 
jority of  Pedro  II. — Ills  son,  Luis  Alves,  Brazil- 
ian soldier,  b.  in  Estrella,  25  Aug..  1803,  was  en- 
tered as  a cadet  in  the  1st  regiment  of  the  line  in 
1808,  and  finished  his  studies  in  the  military 
academy  in  1819.  In  1822  ho  was  ap|Kiinted  by 
Pcilro  1.  adjutant  of  the  Imttulion  of  the  emperor, 
and  fought  in  Bahia  against  the  Portuguese 
troops.  After  the  abdication  of  Pedro  I.in  1831, 
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when  Ri»>  Janeiro  was  in  danger  of  being  sacked 
by  a mob,  Lima  formed  Among  his  friends  and 
fellow-officers  a force  for  the  security  of  the  city, 
and  was  appointed  second  in  command.  In  1837, 
as  a colonel,  lie  accompanied  the  secretary  of  war 
in  the  campaign  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  on  14 
Dec.,  IKfl*.  ne  was  appointed  president  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Murnnhiio.  which  office  he  held  till  1841. 
In  that  year  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier  and 
created  Baron  of  CaxiAs,  ami  the  province  of  Ma- 
ranhSo  elected  him  its  representative  to  congress. 
On  18  May.  1842.  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  and  vice-president  of  the  province  of  S. 
Paulo,  which  he  pacified  before  23  July.  The  em- 
peror now  made  him  his  adjutant,  and  two  days 
afterward  sent  him  as  commander  of  the  forces  to 
the  province  of  Mina,  where,  by  the  battle  of  Santa 
Luzia,  on  20  Aug.,  he  put  an  end  to  a revolution. 
On  his  return  he  was  promoted  inujor-general  and 
sent  to  the  province  of  Rio  Grande,  where,  in  two 
years,  he  re-established  peace.  He  then  was  cre- 
ated Count  of  C'axias,  and  elected  senator  for 
the  province  of  Rio  Grande.  He  was  in  congress 
till  1851,  in  which  year  he  was  appointed  for  the 
second  time  president  of  the  province  of  Rio 
Grande  and  commander  of  the  army  that  was  to 
invade  the  Argentine  Republic.  At  the  head  of 
20,000  men,  aided  by  Gens.  Urquiza  and  Garson, 
he  defeated  Rosas  in  Arroyo  Moron  on  3 bVb.. 
1852,  and  on  his  return  he  was  mode  a marquis 
and  lieutenant-general.  On  14  July,  1855,  he  w'as 
appointed  secretary  of  war.  and  in  September,  1856, 
president  of  the  im[H>riul  council.  In  I860  he  was 
promoted  to  field-marshal  and  api»ointed  to  com- 
mand the  army  against  the  republic  of  Paraguay. 
Under  his  command  the  Brazilians  defeated  the 
enemy  at  Vi  Beta,  Angostura,  and  Luma  Valen- 
tura,  and  on  5 Jan.,  1869,  entered  Asuncion.  On 
23  March  he  was  created  Duke  of  C'axias. 

LI  $AN  Y CISNEROS,  Melchor  de  (leen-van  ), 
Peruvian  archbishop,  b.  in  Madrid,  Spain,  19  Dec., 
1629;  d.  in  Lima,  Peru.  20  Oct..  1?0H.  He  Studied 
in  Alcala,  where  he  was  graduated  as  doctor  in 
theology.  He  was  pastor  of  several  parishes  in 
Madrid,  in  1661  member  of  the  supreme  council  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  in  HMD  became  bishop  of  Santa 
Marta.  In  166*1  he  was  promoted  bishop  of  Popa- 
yan,  and  in  1*171  he  was  appointed  by  the  king 
visitor  of  the  kingdom  of  New  Granada  with  the 
titles  of  president,  governor,  and  captain-general. 
His  administration  is  said  to  have  saved  to  the 
treasury  $130,000  annually.  On  24  Feb.,  1672,  he 
was  made  archbishop  of  Charcas,  and  in  1674  he 
took  charge  of  his  diocese.  On  14  Dec.,  1676,  he 
was  appointed  archbishop  of  Lima,  and  on  14  Feb., 
1678,  took  charge  of  that  diocese.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  earthquake  in  Lima,  17  June,  1678,  he  was 
active  in  the  assistance  of  the  wounded.  On  7 
July  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  temporary 
viceroy  of  Peru,  which  place  he  held  till  20  Nov., 
1681.  During  his  civil  administration  he  intro- 
duced wneral  reforms  in  the  public  ami  military 
service,  constructed  forts,  enlarged  the  army,  and 
fortified  the  city  against  the  pirates.  In  his  eccle- 
siastic government  lie  reformed  the  service,  estab- 
lished monasteries,  and  gave  much  to  charity. 

LINARES,  Jos7»  Maria (lee-nah  -reth).  Bolivian 
statesman,  b.  in  Potosi,  10  July,  1810;  d.  in  Valjwi- 
raiso,  Chili,  in  1861.  lie  studied  in  La  Paz,  was 
graduated  as  doctor  in  jurisprudence  in  1835,  and 
in  early  life  began  to  take  part  in  polities,  lieing 
called  to  several  important  public  places,  including 
membership  in  the  commission  to  form  a code  of 
laws  for  Bolivia.  At  the  downfall  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Gen.  Santa  Cruz  he  was  called  by  Gen. 


Velasco  to  take  charge  of  the  portfolio  of  the  inte- 
rior in  1839,  and  afterward  was  sent  as  minister  to 
SfMtin.  where  he  negotiated  the  treaty  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  Bolivia.  In  1848.  as 
president  of  the  senate,  he  was  called,  during  the 
alwence  of  Velasco,  to  take  charge  provisionally  of 
the  executive,  and  he  was  soon  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  “ Kejenerador  ” party.  He  was  sev- 
eral times  presented  as  a candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. ami  finally  in  1857  was  elected  by  a large 
majority.  His  administration  was  one  of  the  most 
energetic  ami  honest  that  the  country  had  seen. 
He  introduced  many  reforms,  and  vigorously  at- 
tacked the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  public 
administration ; but  his  course  made  him  enemies, 
und  in  1861  he  was  overthrown  by  a revolution  that 
was  favored  by  his  own  cabinet,  and  banished  to 
Chili,  where  he  died. 

L'INCARNATION,  Mother  Marie  do.  educator, 
b.  in  Tours,  France,  18  Oct,  1599;  d.  in  Quebec,  80 
April,  1672.  The  name  of  her  parents  was  Guvard. 
She  was  noted  for  her  piety  in  early  life,  and  wished 
to  enter  a convent,  but,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
her  parents,  murried.  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  M. 
Martin,  a silk-manufacturer.  She  aided  him  in  his 
business,  showing  an  ability  for  management  which 
was  subsequently  to  Ik*  of  great  Assistance  to  her. 
Her  husband  died  when  she  was  nineteen,  and 
when  her  son  had  attained  the  age  of  twelve  she 
entered  the  UrsuUne  convent  of  Tours,  in  1631. 
Here  she  met  Madame  De  la  Peitrie,  and  formed 
with  her  the  project  of  founding  an  Ursuline  con- 
vent in  Quebec.  She  arrived  in  ('anada  with  a few 
nuns  in  1639.  She  immediately  began  the  work  of 
instruction  in  Quebec,  the  nuns  taking  as  pupils 
not  only  the  daughters  of  the  colonists,  but  also 
those  of  the  friendly  Indian  tribes.  This  led  her 
to  acquire  several  of  the  Indian  languages,  in  which 
she  wrote  instructions  for  her  pupils.  She  was  not 
able  to  begin  her  monastery  untu  1641.  which  was 
finished  in  1642.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1650, 
in  the  middle  of  a ('anadian  winter.  Notwithst&nd- 
ing  poverty  and  trials  of  various  kinds,  she  set  to 
work  with  energy  and  soon  rebuilt  it.  She  con- 
tinued to  direct  tne  monastery  up  to  her  lA*t  illness. 
In  the  troubles  of  the  colony  caused  by  the  war 
waged  by  the  Iroquois,  she  was  frequently  con- 
sulted, and  her  advice  often  adopted.  In  one  of 
her  letters  she  predicted  the  greai  future  in  store 
for  whatever  people  should  occupy  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson,  ami  endeavored  to  persuade  her  country- 
men to  take  |M»ssession  of  it-  She  was  styled  by 
Bossuet  “ the  Teresa  of  our  days  and  of  the  New 
World.”  The  cause  of  her  canonization  as  a saint 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  was  introduced 
before  the  papal  authorities  several  years  ago,  and 
is  still  prosecuted  in  Rome.  She  was  the  author 
I of  ••Lettres”  (Paris,  1677);  “ Retraite,  avec  une 
I expression  succincte  du  cantique  des  cantiquee 
(1682);  and  **  ficole  chretienne.  ou  explication  fami- 
| liere  des  inys teres  de  la  foi  ” (1684).  These  were  all 
published  after  her  death  by  her  son,  Don  Cum 
Martin,  who  also  issued  her  life,  written  by  herself 
by  order  of  her  superiors  (Paris.  1677).  See  also  a 
shorter  biography  by  Charlevoix  (Paris.  17241 

LINCECCM,  Gideon,  naturalist,  b.  in  Han- 
i cock  county,  Ga.  22  April.  1798 ; d.  in  Brenham. 

1 Washington  eo.,  Tax.,  28  Nov.,  1874.  He  was  self- 
l educated,  and  became  a practising  physician,  serv- 
ing also  as  county  judge  in  Lowndes  county.  Miss 
1 about  1815,  as  postmaster  of  two  towns  in  that 
state  about  1840.  and  in  the  same  office  in  Ixmg 
Point.  Tex.,  in  1856.  During  the  war  of  1812  he 
served  in  the  Georgia  militia.  In  1868  he  went  to 
I Tuxpan,  Mexico,  where  he  spent  five  years.  Dr. 
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Lincecum  was  an  enthusiast  in  natural  history,  a 
regular  correspondent  of  Charles  Darwin,  Alexan- 
der von  Humboldt,  Louis  Agassiz,  and  other  natu- 
ralists in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  a member 
of  numerous  scientific  societies,  to  whose  publica- 
tions, notably  those  of  the  Smithsonian  institu- 
tion, the  Franklin  institute,  and  the  Essex  institute, 
Mass.,  he  contributed  valuable  papers.  To  the 
latter  institution  ho  gave  a collection  representing 
forty-eight  different  families  of  ants  and  butter- 
flies, and  to  the  Janlin  des  plantes  in  Paris  he 
sent  specimens  of  all  the  flora  of  Texas.  Among 
his  published  papers  is  a valuable  monograph  on 
the  red  ant,  to  the  study  of  which  he  devoted 
fourteen  years.  He  wrote  several  works,  which 
remain  unpublished.  These  include  “Traditions 
of  the  Choctaw  Indians,”  among  whom  he  lived 
for  many  years,  *•  Medical  History  of  the  Southern 
United  States,”  and  an  autobiography,  now  in  the 
possession  of  his  daughter. 

LINCOLN,  Abraham  , sixteenth  president  of  t he 
United  States,  b.  in  Hardin  county.  Ivy.,  12  Feb., 
1800 ; d.  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  15  April,  1865. 
II is  earliest  ancestor  in  America  seems  to  have 
been  Samuel  Lincoln,  of  Norwich,  England,  who 
settled  in  Hinglium,  Mass.,  where  he  died,  leav- 
ing a son,  Mordeoai, 
whose  son  of  the 
same  name  removed 
to  Monmouth,  N.  J., 
and  thence  to  Berks 
county,  Pa.,  (lying 
there  in  1725.  He 
was  a man  of  some 
property,  which  at 
liis  death  was  divid- 
ed among  his  sons 
and  daughters,  one 
of  whom,  John  Lin- 
coln, having  dis- 
posed of  his  land  in 
Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  estab- 
lished himself  in 
Rockingham  coun- 
ty, Va.  The  records 
of  that  county  show 
that  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  a valuable 
estate,  which  was  divided  among  five  sons,  one  of 
whom,  named  Abraham,  emigrated  to  Kentucky 
about  1780.  At  this  time  Daniel  Boone  was  en- 
gaged in  those  laliors  and  exploits  in  the  new  coun- 
try of  Kentucky  that  have  rendered  his  name  illus- 
trious; and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  induced  by  his  friendship  for  Boone  to 
give  up  what  seems  to  have  been  an  assured  social 
position  in  Virginia  and  take  his  family  to  share 
with  him  the  risks  and  hardships  of  life  in  the  new 
territory.  The  families  of  Boone  and  Lincoln  had 
been  closely  allied  for  many  years.  Several  mar- 
riages had  taken  place  lictween  them,  and  their 
names  occur  in  each  other’s  wills  as  friends  and 
executors.  The  pioneer  Lincoln,  w’ho  took  with 
him  what  for  the  time  and  place  was  a sufficient 
provision  in  money,  the  result  of  the  sale  of  his 
property  in  Virginia,  acquired  by  means  of  cash 
and  land-warrants  a large  estate  in  Kentucky,  as 
is  shown  by  the  records  of  Jefferson  and  Camp- 
bell counties.  About  1784  he  was  killed  by  In- 
dians while  working  with  his  three  sons — Mor- 
decai,  Josiah,  and  Thomas — in  clearing  the  forest. 
His  widow removed  after  his  death  to  Washington 
county,  and  there  brought  up  her  family.  The 
two  elder  sons  became  reputable  citizens,  and  the 


two  daughters  married  in  a decent  condition  of 
life.  Thomas,  the  youngest  son,  seems  to  have 
been  below  the  average  of  the  family  in  enterprise 
and  other  qualities  that  command  success.  lie 
learned  the  trade  of  a carpenter,  and  married,  12 
June,  1806.  Nancy  Hanks,  a niece  of  the  man  with 
whom  he  learned  his  trade.  She  is  represented,  by 
those  who  knew  her  at  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
as  a handsome  young  woman  of  twenty-three,  of 
appearance  and  intellect  superior  to  her  lowly  for- 
tunes. The  young  couple  began  housekeeping  with 
little  means.  Three  children  were  bom  to  them: 
the  first,  a girl,  who  grew  to  maturity,  married,  and 
died,  leaving  no  children ; the  third  a boy,  who 
died  in  infancy;  the  second  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Thomas  Lincoln  remained  in  Kentucky  until  1816, 
when  he  resolved  to  remove  to  the  still  newer 
country  of  Indiana,  and  settled  in  a rich  and  fertile 
forest  country  near  Little  Pigeon  creek,  not  far 
distant  from  the  Ohio  river.  The  family  suffered 
from  diseases  incident  to  pioneer  life,  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  died  in  1818  at  trie  age  of  thirty-five. 
Thomas  Lincoln,  while  on  a visit  to  Kentucky, 
married  a worthy,  industrious,  and  intelligent 
widow  named  Sarah  Bush  Johnston.  She  was  a 
woman  of  admirable  order  and  system  in  her 
habits,  and  brought  to  the  home  of  the  pioneer  in 
the  Indiana  timber  many  of  the  comforts  of  civil- 
ized life.  The  neighitorhood  was  one  of  the 
roughest.  The  president  once  said  of  it : “ It  was 
a wild  region,  with  many  bears  and  other  wild 
animals  still  in  the  woods,  and  there  were  some 
schools,  so  called  ; but  no  qualification  was  ever 
required  of  a teacher  bevond  readin*,  writ  in',  and 
cipherin’  to  the  rule  of  three.  If  a straggler  sup- 
posed to  understand  Ijitin  happened  to  sojourn  in 
the  neighliorhood,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a wizard. 
There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  excite  ambition 
for  education.”  But  in  spite  of  this  the  boy 
Abraham  made  the  liest  use  of  the  limited  oppor- 
tunities afforded  him,  and  learned  all  that  the 
half-educated  backwoods  teachers  could  inqiart; 
and  besides  this  he  read  over  and  overall  the  books 
he  could  find.  He  practised  constantly  the  rules 
of  arithmetic,  which  he  had  acquired  at  school, 
and  ls*gan.  even  in  his  early  childhood,  to  put  in 
writing  his  recollections  of  what  he  had  read  and 
his  impressions  of  what  he  saw'  about  him.  By 
the  time  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  he  had  ac- 
quired a remarkably  clear  and  serviceable  hand- 
writing, and  showed  sufficient  business  capacity  to 
be  intrusted  with  a cargo  of  farm  products,  which 
he  took  to  New  Orleans  and  sold.  In  1880 his  father 
emigrated  once  more,  to  Macon  county.  III.  Lin- 
coln had  hv  this  time  attained  his  extraordinary 
stature  of  six  feet  four  inches,  and  with  it  enormous 
muscular  strength,  which  was  at  once  put  at  the 
disposal  of  his  father  in  building  his  cabin,  clear- 
ing the  field,  and  splitting  from  the  walnut  forests, 
which  were  plentiful  in  that  county,  the  rails  w’ith 
which  the  farm  was  fenced.  Thomas  Lincoln, 
however,  soon  deserted  this  new*  home,  his  last 
migration  being  to  Goose  Nest  Prairie,  in  Coles 
county,  where  he  died  in  1851.  seventy-three  years 
of  age.  In  his  last  days  he  was  tenderly  cared  for 
by  his  son. 

Abraham  Lincoln  left  his  father's  house  as  soon 
as  the  farm  was  fenced  and  cleared,  hired  himself 
to  a man  named  Denton  Offutt.  in  Sangamon 
county,  assisted  him  to  build  a flat-boat,  accom- 
panied him  to  New  Orleans  on  a trading  voyage, 
and  returned  with  him  to  New  Salem,  in  Menard 
county,  where  Offutt  opened  a store  for  the  sale  of 
general  merchandise.  Little  was  accomplished  in 
this  way,  and  Lincoln  employed  his  too  abundant 
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leisure  in  constant  reading  anil  study.  He  learned 
during  this  time  the  elements  of  Knglish  grammar, 
uud  made  a beginning  in  the  study  of  surveying 
and  the  principles  of  law.  But  the  next  year  an 
Indian  war  liegan,  occasioned  by  the  return  of 
Black  Hawk  with  his  liands  of  Sacs  and  Foxes 
from  Iowa  to  Illinois.  Lincoln  volunteered  in  a 
company  raised  in  Sangamon  county,  and  was  im- 
mediately elected  captain.  His  company  was  or- 
ganized at  Richland  on  21  April,  1832;  but  his 
service  in  command  of  it  was  brief,  for  it  was 
mustered  out  on  27  May.  Lincoln  immediately 
re-enlisted  as  a private,  and  served  for  several 
weeks  in  that  capacity,  being  finally  mustered  out 
on  ltt  June.  1832,  bv  Lieut.  Robert  Anderson,  who 
Afterward  commanded  Fort  Sumter  a!  the  begin- 
ning  of  thecivil  war.  He  returned  home  and  began 
a hast v canvass  for  election  to  the  legislature,  His 
name  had  been  announced  in  the  spring  before  his 
enlistment ; but  now  only  ten  days  were  left  before 
the  election,  which  took  place  in  August.  In  spite 
of  these  disadvantages,  no  made  a good  race  and 
was  far  from  the  foot  of  the  |m>1I.  Although  he 
was  defeated,  he  gained  the  almost  unanimous 
vote  of  his  own  neighliorhood.  New  Salem  giving 
him  277  votes  against  8,  He  now  began  to  look 
about  him  for  employment,  and  for  a time  thought 
seriously  of  learning  the  trade  of  a blacksmith  ; but 
an  opportunity  presented  itself  to  buy  the  only  store 
in  the  settlement,  which  he  did,  giving  his  notes  for 
the  whole  amount  involved.  He  was  associated  with 
an  idle  and  dissolute  partner,  and  the  business  soon 
went  to  wreck,  leaving  Lincoln  burdened  with  a 
debt  which  it  required  several  years  of  frugality  and 
industry  for  him  to  meet;  but  it  was  finally  paid 
in  full.  After  this  failure  he  devoted  himself  with 
the  greatest  earnestness  and  industry  to  the  study 
of  law.  Ho  was  appointed  postmaster  of  New  Sa- 
lem in  1888,  an  office  which  he  hold  for  three  years. 
The  emoluments  of  the  place  were  very  slight,  but  it 
gave  him  opportunities  for  reading.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  apjiointed  deputy  to  John  Calhoun,  the 
county  surveyor,  and,  his  modest,  wants  (icing  sup- 

filied  by  these  two  functions,  he  gave  his  remaining 
eisure  unreservedly  to  the  study  of  law  and  |M>lit  ies. 
He  was  a candidate  for  the  legislature  in  August, 
1834,  and  was  elected  this  time  at  the  hem!  of  the 
list.  He  was  re-elected  in  1838,  1838,  and  1840,  af- 
ter which  lie  declined  furl  her  elect  ion.  After  enter- 
ing the  legislature  he  did  not  return  to  New  Salem, 
but,  having  by  this  time  attained  some  proficiency 
in  the  law,  he  removed  to  Springfield,  where  he 
went  into  {wirttiersliip  with  John  T.  Stuart,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  begun  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war  and  continued  at  Vandalia.  lie  took  rank 
from  the  first  among  the  leading  members  of  the 
legislature.  He  was  instrumental  in  having  the 
state  capital  removed  from  Vandalia  to  Springfield, 
and  during  his  eight  years  of  service  his  ability, 
industry,  and  weight  of  character  gained  him  such 
standing  among  his  associates  that  in  his  last  two 
terms  he  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the 
speakership  of  the  house  of  representatives.  In 
1840  he  was  elected  to  congress,  his  opponent  lieing 
the  Rev.  Peter  Cartwright.  The  most  iinjHirtant 
congressional  measure  with  which  his  name  was 
associated  during  his  single  term  of  service  was  a 
scheme  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  in  the  prevailing  tem- 
per of  the  time  was  refused  consideration  by  con- 
gress. lb*  was  not  a candidate  for  re-election,  but 
for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his  life  he  applied  for 
an  executive  ap|*»iiitment,  the  comraissionership 
of  the  general  land-office.  The  place  was  given  to 
another  man,  but  President  Taylor's  administra- 


tion offered  Mr.  Lincoln  the  governorship  of  the 
territory  of  Oregon,  which  he  declined. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  by  this  time  become  the  most 
influential  exponent  of  the  principles  of  the  Whig 
party  in  Illinois,  and  his  services  were  in  request 
in  every  campaign.  After  his  return  from  con- 
gress he  devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity  and 
success  to  the  practice  of  law.  and  speedily  gained 
a commanding  position  at  the  bar.  As  he  says 
himself,  he  was  losing  his  interest  in  polities  when 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  aroused  him 
again.  The  profound  agitation  of  the  question  of 
slavery,  which  in  1854  followed  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  awakened  all  the  energies  of 
Lincoln's  nature.  He  regarded  this  act,  in  which 
Senator  Douglas  was  the  most  prominent  agent  of 
the  reactionary  party,  as  a gross  breach  of  faith, 
and  began  at  once  a series  of  earnest  political 
discussions  which  immediately  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  party  that,  not  only  in  Illinois  but 
throughout  tne  west,  was  speedily  formed  to  pro- 
test against  and  oppose  the  throwing  open  of  the 
territories  to  the  encroachments  of  slavery.  The 
legislature  elected  in  Illinois  in  the  heat  of  this 
discussion  contained  a majority  of  members  op- 
posed to  the  policy  of  Douglas.  The  duty  of  select- 
ing a senator  in  place  of  Gen.  Shields,  whose  term 
was  closing,  devolved  upon  this  legislature,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Whig 
memliers.  But  they  did  not  command  a clear  ma- 
jority of  the  legislature.  There  were  lour  mera- 
bers  of  Democratic  antecedents  who,  while  they 
were  anlentlv  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavenr, 
were  not  willing  to  cast  their  votes  for  a Whig 
candidate,  and  adhered  tenaciously  through  several 
ballots  to  Lyman  Trumbull,  a Democrat  of  their 
own  way  of  thinking.  Lincoln,  fearing  that  this 
dissension  among  the  anti-slavery  men  might  re- 
sult in  the  election  of  a supporter  of  Douglas,  urged 
his  friends  to  go  over  in  a body  to  the  support  of 
Trumbull,  and  his  influence  was  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish this  result.  Trumbull  was  elected,  and 
for  many  years  served  the  Republican  cause  in  the 
senate  with  ability  and  zeal. 

As  soon  as  the  Republican  party  became  fully 
organized  in  the  nation,  embracing  in  its  ranks 
the  anti-slavery  memliers  of  the  old  Whig  and 
Democratic  parties,  Mr.  Lincoln,  by  general  eon- 
, sent,  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  party  in 
Illinois  ; and  when,  in  1858.  Senator  Douglas  sought 
a re-election  to  the  senate,  the  Republicans  with 
one  voice  selected  Mr.  Lincoln  as  nis  antagonist. 
He  had  already  made  several  speeches  of  remark- 
able eloquence  and  power  against  the  pro-slav- 
ery reaction  of  which  the  Nebraska  bill  was  the 
significant  beginning,  and  when  Mr.  Douglas  re- 
turned to  Illinois  to  begin  his  canvass  for  the 
senate,  he  was  challenged  bv  Mr.  Lincoln  to  a 
series  of  joint  discussions.  The  challenge  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  most  remarkable  oratorical  combat 
the  state  ha**  ever  witnessed  took  place  between 
them  during  the  summer.  Mr.  iMuglas  defended 
his  thesis  of  non-intervention  with  slavery  in  the 
territories  (the  doctrine  known  a.**  “popular  sover- 
eignty,” ami  derided  as  “squatter  sovereignty”) 
with  remarkable  adroitness  and  energy.  The 
ground  that  Mr.  Lincoln  took  was  higher  and 
bolder  than  had  vet  been  assumed  by  any  Ameri- 
can statesman  of  his  time.  In  the  brief  anil  sen- 
tentious speech  in  which  he  accepted  the  champion- 
ship <»f  his  |«rty,  before  the  Republican  convention 
of  1(1  June,  1838, he  uttered  the  following  pregnant 
and  prophetic  words:  “A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand.  I believe  this  government  can- 
not endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free. 
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I do  not  expect  the  Union  to  he  dissolved  ; I do 
not  expect  the  house  to  fall ; hut  I do  expect  that 
it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  liecome  all  the 
one  tiling  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents 
of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it  and 
place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  be- 
lief that  it  is  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or 
its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  until  it  shall  be- 
come alike  lawful  in  all  the  states,  old  as  well  as 
new,  north  as  well  as  south.”  This  bold  utterance 
excited  the  fears  of  his  timid  friends,  and  laid  him 
open  to  the  huckneyed  and  conventional  attacks  of 
tne  supporters  of  slavery ; but  throughout  the  con- 
test. while  he  did  not  for  an  instant  lower  this 
lofty  tone  of  opposition  to  slavery  and  hope  of  its 
extinction,  he  refused  to  be  crowded  by  the  fears  of 
his  friends  or  the  denunciations  of  his  enemies  away 
from  the  strictly  constitutional  ground  upon  which 
his  opposition  was  made.  The  debates  between 
him  and  Senator  Douglas  amused  extraordinary 
interest  throughout  the  state  and  t he  country.  The 
men  were  perha|»s  equally  matched  in  oratorical 
ability  and  adroitness  in  debate,  but  Lincoln’s  su- 
periority in  moral  insight,  and  especially  in  far- 
seeing  }K)litical  sagacity,  soon  became  apparent. 
The  most  important  and  significant  of  the  debates 
was  that  which  took  place  at  Freeport.  Mr.  Doug- 
las had  previously  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  a scries  of 
questions  intended  to  embarrass  him,  which  Lin- 
coln without  the  slightest  reserve  answered  by  a 
categorical  yes  or  no.  At  Freeport,  Lincoln,  tak- 
ing nis  turn,  inquired  of  Douglas  whether  the  peo- 
ple of  a territory  could  in  any  lawful  way,  against 
the  wish  of  nny  citizen  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
clude slavery  from  its  limits  prior  to  the  formation 
of  a state  constitution.  By  nis  reply,  intimating 
that  slavery  might  be  excluded  by  unfriendly  ter- 
ritorial legislation,  Douglas  gained  a momentary 
advantage  in  the  anti-slavery  region  in  which  he 
spoke,  but  dealt  a fatal  blow  to  his  |>opularity  in  [ 
tne  south,  the  result  of  which  was  seen  two  years  , 
afterward  at  the  Charleston  convention.  The  i 
ground  assumed  by  Senator  Douglas  was,  in  fact,  j 
utterly  untenable,  and  Lincoln  showed  this  in  one  i 
of  his  terse  sentences.  44  Judge  Douglas  holds,”  he 
said,  “ that  a thing  may  lawfully  be  driven  away 
from  a place  where  it  has  a lawful  right  to  go.” 

This  debate  established  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  one  of  the  leading  orators  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  of  the  Union,  and  a speech  that  he  de- 
livered at  Cooper  Institute,  in  New  York,  on  27 
Feb.,  I860,  in  which  he  showed  that  the  unbroken 
record  of  the  founders  of  the  republic  was  in  favor 
of  the  restriction  of  slavery  and  against  its  exten- 
sion, widened  and  confirmed  his  reputation  ; so  that 
when  the  Republican  convention  came  together  in 
Chicago  in  May.  1860,  he  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency  on  the  third  ballot,  over  William  H. 
Seward,  who  was  his  principal  competitor.  The 
Democratic  convention,  which  met  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  broke  up  after  numerous  fruitless  1ml lutings, 
and  divided  into  two  sections.  The  southern  half, 
unable  to  trust  Mr.  Douglas  with  the  interests  of 
slavery  after  his  Freeport  sjK.*ech,  first  adjourned 
to  Richmond,  but  again  joined  the  other  half  at 
Baltimore,  where  a 800000  disruption  took  place, 
after  which  the  southern  half  nominated  Jonn  C. 
Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  and  the  northern  por- 
tion nominated  Mr.  Douglas.  John  Bell,  of  Ten- 
nessee, was  nominated  by  the  so-called  Constitu- 
tional Union  party.  Lincoln,  therefore,  supported 
by  the  entire  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  north, 
gained  an  easy  victory  over  the  three  other  parties. 
The  election  took  place  on  6 Nov.,  and  when  the 
electoral  college  cast  their  votes  Lincoln  was  found 


to  have  180,  Breckinridge  72,  Bell  39,  and  Doug- 
las 12.  The  popular  vote  stood : for  Lincoln,  1,866- 
462;  for  Douglas,  1,375,157;  for  Breckinridge. 
847,953  : for  Bell,  590,631. 

The  extreme  partisans  of  slavery  had  not  even 
waited  for  the  election  of  Lincoln!  to  begin  their 
preparations  for  an  insurrection,  and  as  soon  as  the 
result  was  declared  a movement  for  separation  was 
begun  in  South  Carolina,  and  it  carried  along  with 
her  the  states  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana  and  Texas.  A provisional  govern- 
ment. styled  the  44  Confederate  States  of  America” 
of  which  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  was  made 
president,  was  promptly  organized,  anu  seized,  with 
few  exceptions,  all  the  posts,  arsenals,  and  public 
property  of  the  United  States  within  their  limits. 
Confronted  by  this  extraordinary  crisis,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln kept  his  own  counsel,  and  made  no  public  ex- 
pression of  his  intentions  or  his  policy  until  he  was 
inaugurated  on  4 March,  1861. 

He  called  about  him  a cabinet  of  the  most  promi- 
nent members  of  the  anti-slavery  parties  of  the 
nation,  giving  no  preference  to  any  special  faction. 
His  secretary  of  state  was  William  II.  Seward,  of 
New  York,  who  had  been  his  principal  rival  for 
the  nomination,  and  whose  eminence  and  abili- 
ties designated  him  as  the  leading  member  of  the 
administration ; the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  whose  pre-eminence  in 
the  west  was  as  unquestioned  as  Seward’s  in  the 
east ; of  war,  Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
most  influential  politician  of  that  state:  of  the 
navy,  Gideon  Wei  Icr,  of  Connecticut;  of  the  interior, 
Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  Indiana : the  border  slave-states 
were  represented  in  the  government  bv  Edward 
Bates,  of  Missouri,  attorney-general,  and  Jtfontgom- 
erv  Blair,  of  Maryland.  |K>st  master-general— both  of 
them  men  of  great  distinction  of  character  and 
high  standing  as  lawyers.  Seward,  Smith,  and 
Bates  were  of  Whig  antecedents;  all  the  rest  of 
Democratic.  The  cabinet  underwent,  in  the  course 
of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  term,  the  following  modifications : 
Sec.  Chase,  after  a brilliant  administration  of  the 
finances,  resigned  in  1864  from  personal  reasons, 
and  was  succeeded  bv  William  P.  Fessenden,  of 
Maine ; See.  Cameron  left  the  war  department  at  the 
close  of  the 
year  1861,  and 
was  appoint- 
ed minister  to 
Russia,  and 
his  place  was 
taken  by  Ed- 
win M.  Stan- 
ton, a war 
Democrat  of 
singular  en- 
ergy and  vig- 
or, and  equal 
ability  and 
devotion ; See.  Smith,  accepting  a judgeship,  gave 
wav  to  John  P.  Usher,  of  Indiana;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Bates  resigned  in  the  last  year  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  was  succeeded  by  James  S|ieed,  of  Ken- 
tucky : and  Postmaster- General  Blair  about  the 
same  time  gave  way  to  William  Dennison,  of  Ohio. 

In  his  inaugural  address  President  Lincoln  treated 
the  acts  of  secession  as  a nullity.  He  declared  the 
Union  perpetual  and  inviolate,  and  announced  with 
perfect  firmness,  though  with  the  greatest  modera- 
tion of  speech  and  feeling,  the  intention  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  maintain  its  authority  and  to  hold  the 
places  under  its  jurisdiction.  He  made  an  elabo- 
rate and  unanswerable  argument  against  the  legal- 
ity as  well  as  the  justice  of  secession,  and  further 
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showed,  with  convincing  dearness,  that  peaceful 
secession  was  impossible,  ••('an  aliens  malic  trea- 
ties,” he  said.  “ easier  than  friends  can  make  laws! 
Can  treaties  Ik*  more  faithfully  enforced  between  j 
aliens  than  laws  can  among  friends  f Suppose  you 
go  to  war : you  cannot  fight  always,  and  when,  after  J 
much  loss  on  Imtli  sides  and  no  gain  on  either,  you 
cense  fighting,  the  identical  old  questions  as  to 
terms  of  intercourse  an*  again  upon  you.”  He 
pleaded  for  peace  in  a strain  of  equal  tenderness 
ami  dignity,  and  in  closing  he  said  : **  In  your  hands 
my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in  mine, 
is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  govern- 
ment will  not 
assail  you.  You 
can  have  no 
conflict  with- 
out being  your- 
selves the  ag- 
gressors. You 
have  no  oath 
registered  in 
heaven  to  de- 
stroy the  gov- 
ernment, while 
I shall  have  a 
most  solemn 
one  to  preserve, 
protect, and  de- 
fend it.”  This 
speech  J,ro’ 
found  I y affect- 
ed the  public 
opinion  of  the 
north;  hut  in 
the  excited 
state  of  senti- 
ment that  then 
controlled  the 
south  it  natu- 
rally met  only 
1‘ontempt  and 
weeks  later  the 
attack  upon  Fort 
f South  Carolina 


McClellan,  a young  officer  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  a successful  campaign  in  western  Vir- 


ginia. In  spite  of  the  urgency  of  the  government, 
thee 
itativ 
vane 

I 1862,  when  Hen.  Johnston,  in  command  of  the 


which  was  increased  by  the  earnestness  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  representative#  in  congress,  (ien. 
McClellan  made  no  advance  until  the  spring  of 

tnil  of  f* 


A few 


defiance  in  that  soot  in 
inevitable  war  began, 

Sumter  by  the  secessionists 
under  Hen.  H.  T.  Beauregard,  and  after  a long 
bombardment  the  fort  surrendered  on  Ft  April. 
1861.  The  president  instantly  called  fora  force  of 

75.000  three-months'  militiamen,  and  three  weeks 
later  ordered  the  enlistment  of  64.000  soldiers  and 

18.000  seamen  for  three  years,  lie  set  on  foot  a 
blockade  of  the  southern  ports,  and  called congress 
together  in  special  session,  choosing  for  their  day  of 
meeting  the  4th  of  July.  The  remaining  states  of 
the  south  rapidly  arrayed  themselves  on  one  side 
or  the  other;  idl  except  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri  wore  drawn  into  the  secession  movement, 
and  the  western  |»art  of  Virginia,  adhering  to  the 
Union,  under  the  name  of  West  Virginia,  separated 
itself  from  that  ancient  commonwealth. 

The  first  important  battle  of  the  war  took  place  at 
Hull  Hun.  near  Manassas  stnt ion,  Ya..  21  July,  1861, 
and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  National  troops 
under  Hen.  Irwin  McDowell  by  a somewhat  larger 
force  of  the  Confederates  under  Gens.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  and  Beauregard.  Though  the  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  not  great,  and  was  nlxnit 
the  same  on  both  sides,  the  victory  was  still  one 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  Confederates,  and 
gave  them  a great  increase  of  prestige  on  both 
side#  of  the  Atlantic.  They  were  not,  howevan 
able  to  yinrsuo  their  advantage.  The  summer  was 
passed  in  enlisting,  drilling,  and  equipping  a for- 
midable National  army  on  the  liar*’  *he  Pot** 
mac,  which  was  given  in  charjr  '"■** 


Confederate  army,  evacuated  the  position  which, 
with  alsuit  45.000  men,  he  had  held  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  against  the  Army  of  theroto- 
inae,  amounting  to  about  177.000  effectives.  Hen. 


McClellan  then  transferred  his  army  to  the  penin- 
sula lie  tween  the  James  and  Ton  rivers.  Al- 
though then*  was  but  a force  of  16.000  opposed  to 
him  when  he  landed,  he  spent  a month  before  the 
works  at  Yorktown,  ami  when  he  was  prepared  to 
open  fire  upon  them  tbn  were  ewwuited,  and 
Gen.  Johnston  retreated  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Richmond.  The  liattle  of  Seven  Pines,  in  which 
the  Confederates,  successful  in  their  first  attack, 
were  afterward  repelled,  was  fought  on  31  May, 
1862.  Johnston  was  wounded,  and  the  command 
devolved  upon  Hen.  Robert  K.  Lee,  who  in  the 
latter  |*nrt  of  June  moved  out  from  his  position 
before  Richmond  and  attacked  McClellan  s right 
flank,  under  Gen.  Fitr-John  Porter,  at  Gaines's 
Mills,  north  of  the  Chickahominv.  Porter,  with 
one  corps,  resisted  the  Confederate  army  all  day 
with  great  gallantry,  unassisted  by  the  main  army 
under  McClellan,  but  withdrew  in  the  evening, 
and  McClellan  at  once  largan  his  retreat  to  the 
James  river.  Several  battles  were  fought  on  the 
way.  in  which  the  Confederates  were  checked  ; 
but  the  retreat  continued  until  the  National  army 
reached  the  James.  Taking  position  at  Malvern 
Hill,  they  inflicted  a severe  defeat  upon  Gen.  Lee, 
but  were  immediately  after  withdrawn  by  Gen. 
McClellan  to  Harrison's  landing.  Here,  as  at 
other  times  during  his  career,  McClellan  labored 
under  a strange  hallucination  os  to  the  numbers  of 
his  enemy.  He  generally  estimated  them  at  not  le» 
than  twice  their  actuaf  force,  and  continually  re- 
proached the  president  for  not  giving  him  impos- 
sible re-enforcements  to  equal  the  imaginary  num- 
liera  he  thought  opposed  to  him.  In  point  of  fact, 
his  army  was  always  in  excess  of  that  of  Johnston 
or  Lee.  The  continual  disasters  in  the  east  were 
somewhat  compensated  by  a series  of  brilliant 
successes  in  the  west.  In  February,  1862.  Gen. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  had  captured  the  Confederate 
forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  thus  laying  open  the 
great  strategic  lines  of  the  Tennessee  and  Cumber- 
land rivers,  and,  moving  southward,  had  fought 
(6  and  7 April)  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  with  unfavor- 
able results  on  the  first  day,  which  were  turned  to 
a victory  on  the  second  with  the  aid  of  Gen.  D.  C. 
Buell  and  his  army,  a Iwittle  in  which  Gen.  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston  was  killed  and  the  Confederate 
invasion  of  Kentucky  hufllcd.  Parragut,  ou  24 
April,  had  won  a brilliant  naval  victory  over  the 
twin  forts  alxivc  the  mouth#  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  and 
the  control  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  After  Gen. 
McClellan’s  retreat  to  the  James,  the  president 
visited  the  armv  at  Harrison's  Landing  (8  July), 
and,  after  careful  consultations  with  the  corps 
commanders,  lieoame  convinced  that  in  the  uctujd 
disposition  of  the  officers  and  the  troops  there 
was  no  reasonable  expectation  of  a successful 
movement  upon  Richmond  bv  McClellan.  An  or- 
der was  therefore  issued  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
nrmy  from  the  James,  and.  Gen.  Halleck  haring 
ap{Hiinted  general-in-chief,  Gen.  Pone  was 
—ward  from  Washington  with  a small  force 
Ho  Confederate  army  under  (ten.  Lee  un- 
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til  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  could  arrive  ami  be  | 
concentrated  to  support  him.  McClellan’s  move- 
merits,  however,  were  so  deliberate,  and  there  was 
such  a want  of  confidence  and  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  his  officers  toward  Gen.  Pope,  that  the 
National  army  met  with  a decisive  defeat  on  the 
same  battle-field  of  Bull  Run  that  saw  their  first 
disaster.  Gen.  Pope,  disheartened  by  the  lack  of 
sympathy  and  support  that  he  discerned  among 
the  most  eminent  officers  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  retreated  upon  Washington,  and  Gen. 
McClellan,  who  seemed  to  be  the  only  officer  under 
whom  the  army  was  at  the  moment  willing  to 
serve,  was  placed  in  command  of  it.  Gen.  Lee, 
elated  with  his  success,  crossed  the  Potomac,  but 
was  met  bv  the  army  under  McClellan  at  South 
Mountain  and  Antietam,  and  after  two  days  of 
great  slaughter  Lee  retreated  into  Virginia. 

President  Lincoln  availed  himself  of  this  rx'ca-  I 
sion  to  give  effect  to  a resolve  that  had  long  been 
maturing  in  his  mind  in  an  act  the  most  momen- 
tous in  its  significance  and  results  that  the  century 
has  witnessed.  For  a year  and  a half  he  had  been 
subjected  to  urgent  solicitations  from  the  two  great  : 
political  parties  of  the  country,  the  one  side  ap- 
pealing to  him  to  bike  decided  measures  against 
slavery,  and  the  other  imploring  him  to  pursue  a 
conservative  course  in  regard  to  that  institution. 
Ilis  deep-rooted  detestation  of  the  system  of  domes- 
tic servitude  was  no  secret  to  any  onto : but  his  rev- 
erence for  the  law,  his  regard  for  vested  interests, 
and  his  anxiety  to  do  nothing  that  should  alienate 
any  considerable  Ixxly  of  the  supporters  of  the 
government,  had  thus  far  induced  nun  to  pursue  a 
middle  course  between  the  two  extremes.  Mean- 
while the  power  of  events  had  compelled  a sternly 
progress  in  the  direction  of  emancipat  ion.  So  early 
as  August,  1861,  congress  had  passed  an  act  to 
confiscate  the  rights  of  slave-owners  in  slaves  em- 
ployed in  a manner  hostile  to  the  Union,  and  Gen. 
Fremont  had  seized  the  occasion  of  the  passage  of 
this  act  to  issue  an  order  to  confiscate  and  eman- 
cipate the  slaves  of  rebels  in  the  state  of  Missouri. 
President  Lincoln,  unwilling,  in  a matter  of  such 
transcendent  importance,  to  leave  the  initiative  to 
any  subordinate,  revoked  this  order,  and  directed 
Gen.  Fremont  to  modify  it  so  that  it  should  con-  i 
form  to  the  confiscation  act  of  congress.  This  ex- 
cited violent  opposition  to  the  president  among  the  | 
radical  anti-slavery  men  in  Missouri  and  clsewhore, 
while  it  drew  upon  him  the  scarcely  less  embar- 
rassing importunities  of  the  conservatives,  who  i 
wished  him  to  take  still  more  decided  ground  I 
against  the  radicals.  On  6 March,  1862,  he  sent  a [ 
special  message  to  congress  inclosing  a resolution,  ! 
the  passage  of  which  he  recommended,  to  offer  |x>-  1 
cunmry  aid  from  the  general  government  to  states 
that  should  adopt  the  gradual  alxdishment  of  , 
slavery.  This  resolution  was  promptly  passed  by 
congress;  but  in  none  of  the  slave-states  was  pub- 
lic sentiment  sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  tnem 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  next  month,  how- 
ever, congress  passed  a law  emancipating  slaves  in  j 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  compensation  to 
owners,  and  President  Lincoln  had  tne  happiness 
of  affixing  his  signature  to  a measure  that  he  had  ; 
many  years  before,  while  a representative  from  Illi- 
nois. fruitlessly  urged  upon  the  notice  of  congress,  j 
As  the  war  went  on,  wherever  the  National  armies 
penetrated  there  was  a constant  stream  of  fugitive 
slaves  from  the  adjoining  regions,  and  the  com-  ! 
manders  of  each  department  treated  the  compli- 
cated Questions  arising  from  this  Ixxly  of  “contra- 
bands, as  they  came  to  be  called,  in  their  camps, 
according  to  their  own  judgment  of  the  necessities  | 


or  the  expediencies  of  each  case,  a discretion  which 
the  president  thought  l>est  to  tolerate.  But  on  9 
May,  1862,  Gen.  David  Hunter,  an  intimate  and 
esteemed  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s,  saw  proper,  with- 
out consultation  with  him,  to  issue  a military  or- 
der declaring  all  persons  theretofore  held  as  slaves 
in  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina  forever 
free.  The  president,  us  soon  as  he  received  this 
order,  issued  a proclamation  declaring  it  void,  and 
reserving  to  himself  the  decision  of  the  question 
whether  it  was  competent  for  him,  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  to  declare  the  slaves 
of  any  state  or  states  free,  and  whether  at  any  time 
or  in  any  case  it  should  have  become  h necessity 
indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  govern- 
ment to  exercise  such  supposed  power,  and  prohib- 
iting to  commanders  in  the  field  the  decision  of 
such  Questions.  But  he  Hddcd  in  his  proclamation 
a significant  warning  and  appeal  to  the  slave-hold- 
ing states,  urging  once  more  upon  them  the  policy 
of  emancipation  by  state  action.  “ I do  not  argue, 
he  said : “ 1 beseech  you  to  make  the  argument  for 
yourselves.  You  cannot,  if  you  would,  lie  blind 
to  the  signs  of  the  times.  I beg  of  you  a calm  and 
enlarged  consideration  of  them,  ranging,  if  it  may 
be,  far  above  personal  and  partisan  jxrittics.  This 
proposal  makes  common  cause  for  a common  ob- 
ject, casting  no  reproaches  upon  am*.  . . . Will 
you  not  embrace  it  f So  much  good  has  not  l>ecn 
done,  by  one  effort,  in  all  [Mist  time,  as  in  the 
providence  of  God  it  is  now  your  high  privilege 
to  do.  May  the  vast  future  not  have  cause  to  la- 
ment that  you  have  neglected  it.”  He  had  several 
times  endeavored  to  bring  this  proposition  before 
the  members  of  congress  from  the  loyal  slave-hold- 
ing states,  and  on  12  July  he  invited  them  to  meet 
hiiu  at  the  executive  mansion,  and  submitted  to 
them  a powerful  and  urgent  upfteal  to  induce 
their  states  to  adopt  the  policy  of  compensated 
emancipation.  He  told  them,  without  reproach  or 
complaint,  that  he  believed  that  if  they  had  all 
voted  for  the  resolution  in  the  gradual  emancipa- 
tion message  of  the  preceding  March,  the  war 
would  now  have  been  substantially  ended,  and 
that  the  plan  therein  proposed  was  still  one  of  the 
most  potent  and  swift  means  of  ending  it.  “Let 
the  states,”  he  said,  “which  arc  in  rebellion  see 
definitely  and  certainly  that  in  no  event  will  the 
states  you  represent  ever  join  their  proposed  con- 
federacy, and  thev  cannot  much  longer  maintain 
the  contest.”  While  urging  this  policy  upon  the 
conservatives,  and  while  resolved  in  his  own  mind 
upon  emancipation  by  decree  us  a last  resource, 
he  was  the  subject  of  vehement  attacks  from  the 
more  radical  anti-slavery  supporters  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  which  he  replied  with  unfailing  mod- 
eration and  good  temper.  Although  in  July  he 
had  resolved  upon  his  course,  and  had  read  to  his 
cabinet  a draft  of  a proclamation  of  emancipation 
which  he  had  then  luid  aside  for  a more  fitting  oc- 
casion (on  t he  suggestion  from  Mr.  Seward  that  its 
issue  in  the  disastrous  condition  of  our  military 
affairs  would  lie  interpreted  as  a sign  of  despera- 
tion), he  met  the  reproaches  of  the  radical  Repub- 
licans. the  entreaties  of  visiting  delegations,  and 
the  persuasions  of  his  eager  friends  with  argu- 
ments showing  lx)th  sides  of  the  question  of  which 
they  persisted  in  seeing  only  one.  To  Horace 
Greeley,  on  22  Aug.,  Mr.  Lincoln  said:  “My  jwira- 
mount  object  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  not  either 
to  save  or  destroy  slavery.  If  1 could  save  the 
Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I would  do  it;  if 
I could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  1 would 
do  it : and  if  I could  do  it  by  freeing  some  and 
leaving  others  alone,  l would  also  do  that.”  And 
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dent  sustained  with  Mr.  Seward  relations  of  the 
closest  intimacy,  and  for  that  reason,  perhaps, 
shared  more  directly  in  the  labors  of  his  depart- 
ment. He  revised  the  first  draft  of  most  of  Sew- 
ard’s iin{>ortant  despatches,  and  changed  and 
amended  their  language  with  remarkable  wisdom 
and  skill.  He  was  careful  to  avoid  all  sources  of 
controversy  or  ill-feeling  with  foreign  nations. and 
when  they  occurred  he  did  his  best  to  settle  them 
in  the  interests  of  peace,  without  a sacrifice  of 
national  dignity.  At  the  end  of  the  year  18(11 
the  friendly  relations  be- 
tween England  and  the 
United  States  were  seri- 
ously threatened  bv  the 
capture  of  the  Confeder- 
ate envoys,  Mason  and 
Slidell,  on  board  a Brit- 
ish merchant-ship.  (See 
Wilkes,  Chaei.es.)  Puli- 
lie  sentiment  approved 
the  capture,  ana.  as  far 
as  could  lie  judged  by 
every  manifestation  in 
the  press  and  in  con- 
gress, was  in  favor  of 
retaining  the  prisoners 
and  defiantly  refusing 
the  demand  of  England 
for  their  return.  But 
when  the  president,  af- 
ter mature  deliberation, 
decided  that  the  capture 
was  against  American 
precedents,  and  direct- 
ed their  return  to  Brit- 
ish custody,  the  second 
thought  of  the  country 
was  with  him.  His  pru- 
dence and  moderation 
were  also  conspicuously 
displayed  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  question  of 
the  invasion 
of  Mexico  by 
Prance,  ami 
the  establish- 
ment by  mili- 
tary power  of 
the  emperor 
Maximilian  in 
that  coun- 
try. Accept- 
ing as  genuine 
the  protesta- 
tions of  the 
emperor  of  the 
French,  that 
He  intended 
no  interference  with  the  will  of  the  people  of  Mexi- 
co, he  t«K>k  no  measures  unfriendly  to  France  or 
the  empire,  except  those  involved  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  unbroken  friendship  with  the  republican 
government  under  President  Juarez,  a proceeding 
that,  although  severely  criticised  by  the  more  ar- 
dent spirits  in  congress,  ended,  after  the  presi- 
dent’s death,  in  the  triumph  of  the  National  party 
in  Mexico  and  the  downfall  of  the  invaders.  He 
left  no  doubt,  however,  at  any  time,  in  regard  to 
his  own  conviction  that  “ the  safety  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  cheerful  destiny  to 
*hieh  they  aspire  are  intimately  dependent  upon 
die  maintenance  of  free  republican  institutions 
throughout  Mexico.”  H«  dealt  in  a sterner  spirit 
v ith  the  propositi*  "Sgn  mediation  that 
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the  emperor  of  the  French,  after  seeking  in  vain 
the  concurrence  of  other  European  powers,  at  last 
presented  singly  at  the  beginning  of  18113.  This 
proposition,  under  the  orders  of  the  president,  was 
declined  by  Mr.  Seward  on  (1  Feb.,  in  a despatch 
of  remarkable  ability  and  dignity,  which  put 
an  end  to  all  discussion  of  overtures  of  inter- 
vention from  European  powers.  The  diplomatic 
relations  with  England  were  exceedingly  strained 
at  several  periods  during  the  war.  The  build- 
ing and  fitting  out  of  Confederate  cruisers  in 
English  ports,  and  their 
escape,  after  their  con- 
st ruction  and  its  purpose 
had  lieen  made  known 
by  the  American  min- 
ister, more  than  once 
brought  the  two  nations 
to  the  verge  of  war; 
but  the  moderation  with 
which  t lie  claims  of  the 
United  States  wen*  made 
by  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  en- 
ergy and  ubility  dis- 
played by  Sec.  Seward 
and  by  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Adams  in  pre- 
senting t hese  claims,  and, 
it  must  now  lie  recog- 
nized, the  candor  and 
honesty  with  which  the 
matter  was  treated  bv 
Earl  Russell, the  British 
minister  for  foreign  af- 
fairs. saved  the  two  coun- 
tries from  that  irrepara- 
ble disaster : and  the 
British  government  ut 
last  took  such  measures 
as  were  necessary  to  put 
un  end  to  this  indirect 
war  from  the  shores  of 
England  upon  American 
commerce,  in 
the  course  of 
two  years  the 
war  attained 
such  propor- 
tions  that  vol- 
unteering was 
no  longer  a 
sufficient  re- 
source to  keep 
the  army,  con- 
sisting at  that 
time  of  near- 
ly a million 
men.  at  its 
full  fighting 
strength.  Congress  therefore  authorized,  and  the 
departments  executed,  a scheme  of  enrolment  and 
draft  of  the  arms-bearing  population  of  the  loyal 
stales.  Violent  opposition  arose  to  this  measure 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  which  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  speeches  of  orators  of  the  oppo- 
sition, and  Usl,  in  many  instances,  to  serious 
breaches  of  the  public  peace.  A frightful  riot, 
beginning  among  the  foreign  population  of  New 
York,  kept  that  city  in  disorder  and  terror  for 
three  days  in  July,  1863.  But  the  riots  were  sup- 
pressed, the  disturbances  nuieled  ut  last,  and  the 
draft  was  executed  throughout  the  count rv.  Cle- 
ment L.  Vallnndigham,  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  influential  orators  of  the  Democratic 
party,  was  arrested  in  Ohio  by  Gen.  Burnside  for 
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his  violent  public  utterances  in  opposition  to  the 
war,  tried  by  a military  court,  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
The  president  changed  his  sentence  to  that  of 
transportation  within  the  lines  of  the  rebellion. 

These  proceedings 
caused  a great  fer- 


lenge  to  the  gov- 
ernment nomi- 
nated him  fur  gov- 
ernor of  that  state. 
A committee  of  its 
prominent  politi- 
cians  demanded 
from  the  president 
his  restoration  to 
his  political  rights, 
and  a correspond* 
enoe  took  place  l*e- 
twism  them  and 
the  president,  in 
which  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the 
government  in  case  of  rebellion  were  set  forth  by 
niin  with  great  lucidity  and  force.  11  is  letters  ex- 
ercised an  imr»ortant  influence  in  the  political  dis- 
cussions of  the  year,  and  Mr.  Viillatidighnm  was 
defeated  in  his  candidacy  by  John  Brough  by  a 
majority  of  100,000  votes. 

The  war  still  continued  at  a rate  that  ap|>ears 
rapid  enough  in  retrospect,  but  seemed  slow  to  the 
eager  spirits  watching  its  course.  The  disasters  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  did  not  end  with  the 
removal  of  Gen.  McClellan,  which  took  place  in 
November.  1802,  as  a consequent!©  of  his  persistent 
delav  in  pursuing  Lee's  retreating  army  after  the 
battle  of  Antietain.  Gen.  Burnside,  who  succeeded 
him,  suffered  a humiliating  defeat  in  his  attack 
upon  the  intrenched  position  of  the  Confederates 
at  Fredericksburg.  Gen.  Hooker,  who  next  took 
command,  after  opening  his  cam|>aign  bv  crossing 
the  llapidan  in  a march  of  extraordinary  brilliancy, 
was  defeated  at  Chancellors ville,  in  a battle  where 
both  sides  lost  severely,  and  then  retired  again 
north  of  the  river.  Gen.  Lee,  leaving  the  National 
army  on  his  right  flank,  crossed  the  Potomac,  and 
Hooker  having,  at  his  own  request,  been  relieved 
and  succeeded  by  Gen.  Meade,  the  two  armies  met 
in  a three  days'  battle  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  where 
Gen.  Lee  sustained  a decisive  defeat,  and  was 
driven  back  into  Virginia.  His  flight  from  Gettys- 
burg l>egau  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July,  n 
day  that  in  this  year  doubled  its  lustre  as  a histor- 
ic anniversary.  For  on  this  day  Vicksburg,  the 


incut  among  Ins 
part  y in  Ohio,  who, 
by  wav  of  chid- 


speech  as  he  afterward  wrote  it  out  for  a fair  in 
Baltimore : 

“Fourscore  ami  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent,  a new  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are 
ongngod  in  a great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that 
nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicat- 
ed, can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a great  bat- 
tle-field of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a 
j>ortion  of  that  field,  as  a final  resting-place  for 
those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this.  But,  in  a larger  sen**-,  we 
cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate — we  can- 
not hallow — this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living 
ami  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it. 
far  above  our  m>or  power  to  mid  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we 
say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  thev  did 
here.  It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicat- 
ed here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It 
is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us — that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion 
— that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain — that  this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a new  birth  of  freedom — and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.'' 

Gen.  Grant  was  transferred  to  Chattanooga, 
where,  in  November,  with  the  troops  of  Thomas, 
Hooker,  and  Sherman,  he  won  the  import  ant  vic- 
tory of  Missionary  Ridge;  and  then,  being  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general  and  general-in-chief  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington and  entered  upon  the  memorable  campaign 
of  1804.  This  campaign  began  with  revived  noprs 
on  the  part,  of  the  government,  the  people,  and 
the  army.  The  president,  glad  that  the  army  had 
now  at  its  head  a general  in  whoso  ability  and 
enterprise  he  could  thoroughly  confide,  ceased  from 
that  moment  to  exercise  any  active  influence  on 
its  movements,  lie  wrote,  on  30  April,  to  Gen. 
Grant;  “The  particulars  of  your  plans  I neithw 
know  nor  seek  to  know.  You  are  vigilant  and 
self-reliant,  and,  pleased  with  this.  I wish  not  to 
obtrude  any  constraints  or  restraints  upon  yon. 
. , . If  there  is  anything  wanting  which  is  in  my 
power  to  give,  do  not  fail  to  let  me  know  it.  And 
now,  with  a brave  army  and  a just  cause,  may  God 
sustain  you.”  Grant  crossed  the  Rapidan  on  4 
May,  intending  to  move  by  the  right  flunk  of  Gen. 
Lee ; but  the  two  armies  came  together  in  a gloomy 
forest  called  the  Wilderness,  where,  from  the  5th 


most  im|>ortunt  Confederate  stronghold  in  the 
west,  surrendered  to  Gen.  Grant.  He  had  spent 
the  early  months  of  1868  in  successive  attempts  to  i 
take  that,  fortress,  all  of  which  had  failed;  but  on 
tin*  last  day  of  April  he  crossed  the  river  at  Grand 
Gulf. and  within  a few  days  fought  the  successful 
battles  of  Port  Gibson,  Raymond.  Jackson,  Chain- 
pion  Hills,  and  the  Big  Black  river,  and  shut  up 
the  army  of  Pemberton  in  close  siege  in  the  city  of 
Vicksburg,  which  he  finally  captured  with  about 
30,000  men  on  the  4th  of  July. 

The  speech  that  Mr.  Lincoln  delivered  at  the 
dedication  of  the  National  cemetery  on  the  battle- 
field of  Gettysburg.  10  Nov.,  1883,  was  at  once 
recognized  as  the  philosophy  in  brief  of  the  whole 
great  struggle,  and  has  already  become  classic. 
There  are  slightly  differing  versions:  the  one 
that  is  here  given  is  a literal  transcript  of  the 


to  the  7th  of  May,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
battles  known  to  modern  warfare  was  fought. 
Neither  side  having  gained  any  decisive  advantage 
in  this  deadly  struggle,  Grant  moved  to  the  left, 
and  Lee  met  him  again  at  Spottsyl  vania  Court- 
House,  where?  for  ten  days  a series  of  destructive 
contests  took  place,  in  which  both  sides  were*  alter- 
nately successful.  Still  moving  to  the  left.  Grunt 
again  encountered  the  enemy  at  the  crossing  (1f 
North  Anna  river,  and  still  later  at  Cold  tlar- 
bor,  a few  miles  northeast  of  Richmond,  where, 
assaulting  Gen.  I zee’s  army  in  a fortified  position, 
he  met  with  a bloody  repulse.  He  then  crowed  the 
James  river,  intending  by  a rapid  movement  to 
seize  Petersburg  and  the  Confederate  lines  of  com- 
munication south  of  Richmond,  but  was  baffM 
in  this  purpose,  and  forced  to  enter  upon  a regular 
siege  of  Petersburg,  which  occupied  the  summer 
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and  autumn.  While  these  operations  were  in  prog- 
ress, (3en.  Philip  II.  Sheridan  had  made  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  cavalry  raids  in  the  war.  threat- 
ening Richmond  and  defeating  the  Confederate 
cavalry  under  Gen.  J.  E.  11.  Stuart,  and  killing 
that  famous  leader.  While  Grant  lay  before  Rich- 
mond, Gen.  Lee,  hoping  to  induce  him  to  attack 
his  works,  despatched  a force  under  Gen.  Early  to 
threaten  Washington ; but  Grant  sent  two  corps 
of  his  army  northward,  and  Early — after  a sharp 
skirmish  under  the  fortifications 'of  Washington, 
where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  |M*rsonallv  present — was 
dri  ven  hack  through  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and 
on  two  occasions,  in  September  and  October,  was 
signally  defeated  by  Gen.  Sheridan. 

Gen.  William  T.  Sherman,  who  had  lieen  left  in 
command  of  the  western  district  formerly  com- 
manded by  Grant,  moved  southward  at  the  same 
time  that.  Grant  crossed  the  liApidan.  Gen.  Joseph 
E.  Johnston,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Confederate 
generals,  retired  gradually  before  him,  defending 
himself  at  every  halt  with  the  greatest  skill  and 
address ; but  his  movements  not  proving  satis- 
factory' to  the  Richmond  government,  he  was  re- 
moved, and  Gen.  John  II.  Hood  atq>ointed  in  his 
place.  After  a summer  of  hard  fighting,  Sherman, 
on  1 Sept.,  captured  Atlanta,  one  of  the  chief 
manufacturing  and  railroad  centres  of  the  south, 
and  later  in  the  autumn  organized  and  executed  a 
magnificent  march  to  the  seaboard,  which  proved 
that,  the  military  power  of  the  Confederacy  had 
been  concentrated  at  a few  points  on  the  frontier, 
and  that  the  interior  was  little  more  than  an  empty 
I shell.  He  reached  the  sea-coast  early  in  December, 
Investing  Savannah  on  the  10th,  and  capturing  the 
t city  on  the  21st.  He  then  marched  northward  with 
| the  intention  of  assisting  Gen.  Grant  in  the  closing 
I. scenes  of  the  war.  The  army  under  Gen.  George 
|H.  Thomas,  who  had  l>een  left  in  Tennessee  to  hold 
llood  in  check  while  this  movement  was  going  on. 

S after  severely  handling  the  Confederates  in  the 
preliminary  battle  of  Franklin,  JO  Nov.,  inflicted 
Upon  Hood  u crushing  and  Anal  defeat  in  the  tat- 
ile  of  Nashville,  16  Dee.,  routing  and  driving  him 
* om  the  state. 

P u ring  the  summer,  while  Grant  was  engaged  in 
i desperate  and  indecisive  series  of  tattles  that 
| marked  his  southward  progress  in  Virginia,  and 
"~hcrnmn  had  not  yet  set  out  upon  his  march  to 
Hie  sea,  oue  of  the  most  anient  political  canvasses 
tile  country  hail  ever  seen  was  in  progress  at  the 
north.  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  8 June,  had  been  unani- 
nooBly  renominated  for  the  presidency  by  the  Re- 
ihlican  convention  at  Baltimore.  The  Demo- 
no  leaders  had  postponed  their  convention  to  a 
unusually  late,  in  the  hope  that  some  advan- 
ght  be  reaped  from  the  events  of  the  sum- 
'hl  convention  came  together  on  29  Aug. 
ipr.  Valkndigham,  who  had  returned 
itshment,  and  whom  the  government 
ty  declined  to  rearrest,  led  the  ex- 
fy  in  the  convention.  Prominent 
York  were  present  in  the  in- 
’ an.  Both  sect  ion  s of  t he  con- 
ofnt»  Gen.  McClellan  was 
’■■ncy,  and  Mr.  Vallandig- 
upon  his  party  a plat- 
had  been  a failure, 
f hostilities.  The 
convention  ad- 
- * providential 
* ~*ho  had 
-ogress 
•rget.ic 
inued 


I through  the  summer  at  the  north,  now  took  heart 
again,  and  the  canvass  proceeded  with  the  greatest 
I spirit  to  the  close.  Sheridan's  victory  over  Early  in 
the  Shenandoah  valley  gave  an  added  impulse  to 
the  general  enthusiasm,  and  in  the  October  elec- 
tions it  wras  shown  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
I was  more  popular,  and  his  influence  more  powerful, 
than  any  one  had  anticipated.  In  the  election 
that  took  place  on  8 Nov.,  186-1,  lie  received 
■ 2,216,000  votes,  and  Gen.  McClellan  1,800,000.  The 
difference  in  the  electoral  vote  was  still  greater,  Mr. 
Lincoln  being  supported  by  212  of  the  presidential 
electors,  while  only  21  voted  for  McClellan. 

President  Lincoln’s  second  inaugural  address, 
delivered  on  4 March,  1865,  will  forever  remain  not 
only  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  his  public 
utterances,  but  will  also  hold  a high  rank  among 
the  greatest  state  papers  that  history  has  prcservea. 

, As  he  neared  the  end  of  his  career,  and  saw  plainly 
outlined  before  him  the  dimensions  of  the  vast 
moral  and  material  success  that  the  nation  was 
about  to  achieve,  his  thoughts,  always  predisposed 
to  an  earnest  and  serious  view  of  life,  assumed  a 
fervor  and  exaltation  like  that  of  the  ancient  seers 
and  prophets.  The  speech  that  he  delivered  to  the 
vast  concourse  at  the  eastern  front  of  the  capitol 
i is  the  briefest  of  all  the  presidential  addresses  in 
our  annuls : but  it  has  not  its  equal  in  lofty  elo- 
quence and  austere  morality.  The  usual  historical 
view  of  the  situation,  the  ordinary  presentment  of 
' the  intentions  of  the  government,  seemed  matters 
! too  trivial  to  engage  the  concern  of  a mind  stand- 
ing, as  Lincoln’s  apparently  dial  at  this  moment, 
! face  to  face  with  the  most  tremendous  problems 
of  fate  and  moral  resfionsihility.  In  the  briefest 
words  he  announced  what  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  war,  and  how  the  government  hod  hoped  to 
bring  it  to  an  earlier  close.  With  passionless  can- 
dor he  admitted  that  neither  party  expected  for  the 
war  the  magnitude  or  the  duration  it  had  attained. 
| **  Each  looked  for 
an  easier  triumph 
and  a result  less 
fundamental  and 
astounding”;  and, 

| passing  intoastmin 
of  rhapsody,  which 
| no  lesser  mind  and 
character  could  ev- 
er dare  to  imitate, 
he  said : “ Both 

read  the  same  Bible 
and  prav  to  the 
same  God,  and  each 
invokes  his  aid 
against  the  other. 

It  may  seem  strange 
j that  any  men 
I should  dare  to  ask  a just  God’s  assistance  in  wring- 
; ing  their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men’s  faces. 
But  let  us  judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The 
prayers  of  both  could  not  be  auswered;  that  of 
neither  has  been  answered  fully.  The  Almighty 
has  his  own  purposes.  * Woe  unto  the  world  be- 
1 cause  of  offences  I for  it  must  needs  bo  that  offences 
, come;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence 
comet h.’  If  we  shall  suppose  t hat  American  slavery 
is  one  of  those*  offences,  which,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  must  needs  come,  hut  which,  having  continued 
through  His  appointed  time.  He  now  wills  to  remove, 
and  that  He  gives  to  both  north  and  south  this  ter- 
rible war,  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the  of- 
fence came,  shall  we  discern  therein  anv  departure 
from  those  divine  attributes  which  the  believers  m 
a living  God  always  ascribe  to  Himf  Fondly  do 
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we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty 
scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet.  if 
God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled 
by  the  bondsman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
unrequited  toil  shall  l>e  sunk,  and  until  every  drop 
of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  oy  an- 
other drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  ‘The 
judgments  of  the  Lord  ure  true  and  righteous  al- 
together.' With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in.  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  Imttle.  and  for 
his  widow  and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a just  and  a lasting  jswe 
among  ourselves,  utul  with  all  nations." 


through  them  with  the  Confederate  authorities,  Mr. 
Lincoln  despatched  him  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  sent 
an  open  letter  addressed.  To  whom  it  may  con- 
cern ’ (see  illustration).  It  is  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  William  H.  Appleton,  of  New  Y'ork.  and  now 
appears  in  fac-simile  for  the  first  time.  Thisdocu- 
inent  put  an  end  to  the  negotiation.  The  .Confed- 
erate emissaries  in  Canada,  and  their  principals  in 
Richmond,  made  no  use  of  this  incident  except  to 
employ  the  president’s  letter  as  a text  for  denuncia- 
tion of  the  National  government.  But  later  in  the 
year,  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle  having  be- 
come apparent  to  some  of  the  Confederate  leaders, 
Mr.  Davis  was  at  last  induced  to  send  an  embassv 
to  Fortress  Monroe,  to  inquire  what  terms  of  ad- 
justment wen*  jxissjble.  They  wen*  met  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  the  secretary  of  state  in  person. 
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The  triumphant  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  no  less  ! 
than  the  steady  progress  of  the  National  armies,  ! 
convinced  wine  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  j 
southern  leaders  that  their  cause  was  hojtclcss,  and  I 
that  it  would  Is*  prudent  to  ascertain  what  terms 
of  jteace  could  la*  made  liefore  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  their  military  power.  Then1  had  been 
already  several  futile  attempts  at  opening  negotia- 
tions; hut  they  had  all  failed  of  necessity,  localise 
neither  side  was  willing  even  to  consider  the  only 
terms  that  the  other  side  would  offer.  There  had 
never  Ux*n  a moment  when  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
have  l>een  willing  to  receive  projiositions  of  peace 
on  any  other  luisis  than  the  m*ognition  of  the  na- 
tional integrity,  and  Mr.  Davis  steadfastly  refused 
to  the  end  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  national  authority.  In  July,  certain 
unauthorized  |>ers«.ns  in  Canada,  having  persuaded 
Horace  Greeley  that  negotiations  might  U*  opened 


The  plan  proposed  was  one  that  had  l**en  suggested, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  by  Mr.  Francis  Preston 
Blair,  of  Washington,  in  an  interview  he  had  l>oen 
jiermitted  to  hold  with  Mr.  Davis  in  Richmond, 
that  the  two  armies  should  unite  in  a campaign 
against  the  French  in  Mexico  for  the  enforcement 
I of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  that  the  issues  of  the 
war  should  lx*  postjKined  for  future  settlement. 
The  president  declined  peremptorily  to  entertain 
this  scheme,  and  related  again  the  only  conditions 
I to  which  he  could  listen : The  restoration  of  the 
national  authority  throughout  all  the  states,  the 
maintenance  and  execution  of  all  the  acts  of  the 
general  government  in  regard  to  slavery,  the  ces- 
sation  of  hostilities,  and  the  disbanding  of  the  in- 
surgent forces  as  a necessary  prerequisite  to  the 
ending  of  the  war.  The  Confederate  agents  re- 
ported at  Richmond  the  failure  of  their  embassy, 
and  Mr.  Davis  denounced  the  conduct  of  President 
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Lincoln  in  a public  address  full  of  desperate  de- 
fiance. Nevertheless,  it  was  evident  even  to  the 
most  prejudiced  observers  that  the  war  could  not 
continue  much  longer.  Sherman's  march  had 
demonstrated  the  essential  weakness  of  the  Confed- 
erate cause;  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy — who 
for  four  years,  with  the  most  stubborn  gallantry, 
had  maintained  a losing  fight — began  to  snow  signs 
of  dangerous  discouragement  and  insubordination : 
recruiting  had  ceased  some  time  before,  and  dc-  I 
sertion  was  going  on  rapidly.  The  annv  of  Gen. 
Lee.  which  was  the  last  bulwark  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, still  held  its  lines  stoutly  against  the  gradual- 
ly enveloping  lines  of  Grant ; but  their  valiant 
commander  knew  it  was  only  a question  of  how 
many  days  he  could  hold  his  works,  and  repeatedly 
counselled  the  government  at  Richmond  to  evacu- 
ate that  city,  and  allow  the  army  to  take  up  a more 
tenable  position  in  the  mountains.  Gen.  Grant’s  ! 
only  anxiety  each  morning  was  lest  he  should  find  ! 
the  army  of  Gen.  Lee  moving  away  from  him,  and  1 
late  in  March  he  determined  to  strike  the  final 
blow  at  the  rebellion.  Moving  for  the  last  time  by 
the  left  flunk,  his  forces  under  Sheridan  fought 
and  gained  a brilliant,  victory  over  the  Confederate 
left  at  Five  Forks,  and  at  the  same  time  Gens. 
Humphreys,  Wright,  and  Parke  moved  against  the 
Confederate  works,  breaking  their  lines  and  cap-  I 
turing  many  prisoners  ami  guns.  Petersburg  was 
evacuated  on  2 April.  The  Confederate  govern- 
ment fled  from  Richmond  the  same  afternoon  and 
evening,  and  Grant,  pursuing  the  broken  and  shat- 
tered remnant  of  Lee’s  army,  received  their  sur- 
render at  Appomattox  Court-House  on  1*  April. 
About  28,000  Confederates  signed  the  parole,  and  i 
an  equal  number  had  been  killed,  captured,  and 
dispersed  in  the  operations  immediately  preceding 
the  surrender.  Gen.  Sherman,  a few  days  after- 
ward, received  the  surrender  of  Johnston,  and  the 
last  Confederate  annv,  under  Gen.  Kirby  Smith, 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  laid  down  its  arms. 

President  Lincoln  had  himself  accompanied  the 
army  in  its  last  triumphant  campaign,  and  had 
entered  Richmond  immediately  after  its  surren- 
der, receiving  the  cheers  and  benedictions,  not  only 
of  the  negroes  whom  ho  had  set  free,  but  of  a 
great  number  of  white  people,  who  were  wean.-  of 
the  war.  and  welcomed  the  advent  of  peace.  Re- 
turning to  Washington  with  his  mind  filled  with 
plans  for  the  restoration  of  peace  utul  orderly  gov- 
ernment throughout  the  south,  he  seized  the  occa- 
sion of  a serenade,  on  11  April,  to  deliver  to  the 
people,  who  gathered  in  front  of  the  executive  | 
mansion  his  last  speech  on  public  affairs,  in  which 
he  discussed  with  unusual  dignity  and  force  the 
problems  of  reconstruction,  then  crow'ding  upon 
public  consideration.  As  his  second  inaugural  was 
the  greatest  of  all  his  rhetorical  com |K»sit ions,  so 
this  brief  political  address,  which  dosed  his  public  1 
career,  is  unsurpassed  among  his  sjieeches  for  clear- 
ness and  wisdom,  and  for  a certain  tone  of  gentle 
but  unmistakable  authority,  which  shows  to  what 
a mastery  of  statecraft  he  had  attained.  He  con- 
gratulated the  country  upon  the  decisive  victories 
of  the  last  week;  he  expressly  asserted  that,  al- 
though he  had  been  present  in  the  final  opera- 
tions, "no  part  of  the  honor,  for  plan  or  execu- 
tion, was  his”;  and  then,  with  equal  boldness 
and  discretion,  announced  the  principles  in  accord- 
ance with  which  he  should  deal  with  the  restora- 
tion of  the  states.  He  refused  to  be  provoked  into  j 
controversy,  which  he  held  would  In-  purely  aca- 
demic, over  the  question  whether  the  insurrection- 
ary states  were  in  or  out  of  the  Union.  " As  ap- 
pears to  me,”  he  said,  “ that  question  has  not  been,  * 


nor  yet  is.  a practically  material  one,  and  any  dis- 
cussion of  it.  while  it  thus  remains  practically  im- 
material. could  have  no  effect  other  than  the  mis- 
chievous one  of  dividing  our  friends.  As  yet,  what- 
ever it  may  hereafter  become,  that  question  is  laid, 
as  the  basis  of  a controversy,  and  good  for  nothing 
at  all — a merely  pernicious  abstraction.  We  all 
agree  that  the  seceded  states,  so-called,  are  out  of 
tneir  proper  practical  relation  with  the  Union,  and 
that  the  sole  object  of  the  government,  civil  and 
military,  in  regard  to  those  states,  is  to  again  get 
them  into  that  proper  practical  relation.  I believe 
it  is  not  only  possible,  but  in  fact  easier,  to  do  this 
without  deciding,  or  even  considering,  whether 
these  states  have  ever  been  out  of  the  Union  than 
with  it.  Finding  themselves  safely  at  home,  it 
would  be  utterly  immaterial  whether  they  had  ever 
been  abroad.  Let  us  all  join  in  doing  the  acts  ne- 
cessary to  restoring  the  proper  practical  relations 
between  these  states  and  the  Union,  and  cat'll  for- 
ever after  innocently  indulge  his  own  opinion 
whether  in  doing  the  acts  he  brought  the  states 
from  without  into  the  Union,  or  only  gave  them 
proper  assistance,  they  never  having  been  out  of 
it.”  In  this  temper  he  discussed  the  recent  action 
of  the  Unionists  of  Louisiana,  where  12.000  voters 
had  sworn  allegiance,  giving  his  full  approval  to 
their  course,  but  not  committing  himself  to  any 
similar  method  in  other  eases;  "any  exclusive  and 
inflexible  plan  would  surely  become  u new  entangle- 
ment. ...  If  we  reject  and  spurn  them,  we  do 
our  utmost  to  disorganize  and  disperse  them.  We, 
in  effect,  say  to  the  white  men,  * You  are  worth- 
less or  worse,  wc  will  neither  help  you,  nor  be 
helped  by  you/  To  the  blacks  we  say.  ‘This  cup 
of  liberty  which  these,  your  old  masters,  hold  to 
your  li|»s.  we  will  dash  from  you  and  leave  you  to 
the  chances  of  gathering  the  spilled  and  scattered 
contents  in  some  vague  and  undefined  when,  where, 
anti  how/  ...  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  sustain  the 
new  government  of  I Louisiana,  the  converse  is  made 
true.  Concede  that  it  is  only  to  what  it  should 
be  as  the  egg  is  to  the  fowl,  we  shall  sooner  have 
the  fowl  by  hatching  the  egg  than  by  smashing 
it."  These  words  were  the  last  he  uttered  in  pub- 
lic; on  14  April,  at  a cabinet,  meeting,  he  devel- 
oped these  views  in  detail,  anti  found  no  difference 
of  opinion  among  his  advisers.  The  same  even- 
ing ne  attended  a |>erfon»ance  of  “Our  American 
Cousin  ” at  Ford’s  theatre,  in  Tenth  street*  He 
was  accompanied  bv  Mrs.  Lineoln  and  two  friends 
— Miss  Harris,  a daughter  of  Senator  Ira  Har- 
ris, of  New  York,  anil  Muj.  Henry  R.  Rathbone. 
In  the  midst  of  the  play  a shot  was  heard,  and 
a man  was  seen  to  leap  from  the  president’s  Ikjx 
to  the  stage.  Brandishing  a dripping  knife,  with 
which,  after  shooting  the  president,  he  hail  stabbed 
Maj.  Rathbone,  and  shouting,  “Sic  semper  tyran- 
nisl — the  south  is  avenged!”  he  rushed  to  the 
rear  of  the  building,  leaped  upon  a horse,  which 
was  held  there  in  readiness  for  him,  and  made 
his  escape.  The  president  was  carried  to  a small 
house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  where, 
surrounded  by  ins  family  and  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  government,  be  breathed  his  last  at  7 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  15  April.  The  assas- 
sin was"  found  by  a squadron  of  troops  twelve 
days  afterward,  and  shot  in  a barn  in  which  lie  had 
taken  refuge.  The  illustration  on  page  722  rep- 
resents the  house  where  Mr.  Lincoln  passed  away. 

The  IkkIv  of  the  president  lay  in  state  at  the 
Capitol  on  20  April  and  was  viewed  by  a great 
concourse  of  people;  the  next  day  the  funeral 
train  set  out  for  Springfield.  111.  The  cortege 
halted  at  all  the  principal  cities  on  the  way,  and 
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the  remains  of  the  president  lay  in  state  in  Balti- 
more, Harrisburgh,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Al- 
bany, Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Chicago,  being  re- 
ceived everywhere  with  extraordinary  demonstra- 
tions of  respect  and  sorrow.  The  joy  over  the 
return  of  peace  was  for  a fortnight  eclipsed  by  the 
universal  grief  for  the  dead  leader.  He  was  bur- 
ied, amid  tne  mourning  of  the  whole  nation,  at  Oak 
Ridge,  near  Springfield,  on  4 May,  and  there  on 
15  Oct.,  1874.  an  imposing  monument — the  work 
of  the  sculptor  I^arkin  G.  Mead — was  dedicated  to 
his  memory.  The  monument  is  of  white  marble, 
with  a |H>r1rttit-$tatue  of  Lincoln  in  bronze,  and 
four  bronze  groups  at  the  corners,  representing  the 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  arms  of  the  service 
ami  the  navy.  (See  accompanying  illustration.) 


The  death  of  President  Lincoln,  in  the  moment 
of  the  great  national  victory  that  he  had  done 
more  than  any  other  to  gain,  caused  a movement 
of  sympathy  throughout  the  world.  The  expres- 
sions of  grief  and  condolence  that  were  sent  to 
the  government  at  Washington,  from  national, 
provincial,  and  municipal  bodies  all  overthe  globe, 
were  afterward  published  by  the  state  department 
in  a quarto  volume  of  uearlv  n thousand  pages, 
called  “The  Tribute  of  the  Nations  to  Abraham 
Lincoln.”  After  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  the 
high  estimate  of  him  that  the  world  apjiears  in- 
stinctively to  have  formed  at  the  moment  of  his 
death  seems  to  have  been  increased  rather  than 
diminished, as  his  participation  in  the  great  events 
of  his  time  has  l>een  more  thoroughly  studied  and 
understood.  His  goodness  of  heart,  his  aUnind- 
ing  charity,  his  quick  wit  and  overflowing  humor, 
which  made  him  the  hero  of  many  true  stories  and 
a thousand  legends,  are  not  less  valued  in  them- 
selves; but  they  are  cast  in  the  shade  by  the  evi- 
dences that  continually  appear  of  his  extraordinary 
qualities  of  mind  and  of  character.  His  powerful 
grasp  of  details,  his  analytic  capacity,  his  unerring 
logic,  his  perception  of  human  nature,  would  have 
made  him  unusual  in  any  age  of  the  world,  while 
the  quality  that,  in  the  opinion  of  rnanv.  made 
him  the  specially  fitted  agent  of  Providence  in 
the  salvation  of  tne  country,  his  absolute  freedom 
from  prejudice  or  passion  in  weighing  the  motives 
of  his  contemporaries  and  the  deepest  problems  of  . 
state  gives  him  pre-eminence  even  among  the  illus- 
trious men  that  have  preceded  and  followed  him 
in  his  great  office.  Simple  and  modest  as  he  was  1 
in  his  demeanor,  he  was  one  of  the  most  self-  I 
respecting  of  rulers.  Although  his  kindness  of  ! 
heart  was  proverbial,  although  he  was  always  glad  i 
to  please  and  unwilling  to  offend,  few  presidents 
have  been  more  sensible  of  the  dignity  of  their 
office,  and  more  prompt  to  maintain  it  against  en-  ' 
-croachments.  He  was  at  all  times  unquest  ionably  ! 


the  head  of  the  government,  and.  though  not  in- 
clined to  interfere  with  the  routine  business  of 
the  departments,  he  tolerated  no  insubordination 
in  imjxjrtant  matters.  At  one  time,  being  con- 
scious that  there  was  an  effort  inside  of  his  gov- 
ernment to  force  the  resignation  of  one  of  its 
members,  he  read  in  open  cabinet  a severe  repri- 
mand of  what  was  going  on,  mentioning  no  names, 
and  ordering  peremptorily  that  no  questions  should 
lie  asked,  ana  no  allusious  lie  made  to  the  inci- 
dent then  or  thereafter.  He  did  not  except  his 
most  trusted  friends  or  his  most  powerful  generals 
from  this  strict  subordination.  When  Mr.  Reward 
went  liefore  him  to  meet  the  Confederate  envoys 
at  Hampton  Roads.  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  him  this 
written  injunction  : **  You  will  not  assume  to  defi- 
nitely consummate  anything”;  aud,  on  3 March, 
1HH5,  when  Gen.  Grant  was  about  to  set  out  on  bis 
campaign  of  final  victory,  the  secretary  of  war 
gave  him,  by  the  president's  order,  this  imperative 
instruction:  “The  president  directs  me  to  say  to 
you  that  he  wishes  you  to  have  no  conference  with 
Gen.  Lee,  unless  it  tie  for  the  capitulation  of  Gen. 
lice’s  army,  or  on  some  other  minor  and  purely 
military  matter.  He  instructs  me  to  say  that  you 
are  not  to  decide,  discuss,  or  to  confer  upon  any 
political  question.  Such  questions  the  president 
holds  in  his  own  hands,  and  will  submit  them  to 
no  military  conferences  or  conventions.  Mean- 
while. you  are  to  press  to  the  utmost  your  military 
advantages.”  W hen  he  refused  to  comply  with 
the  desire  of  the  more  radical  Republicans  in  con- 
gress to  take  Draconian  measures  of  retaliation 
against  the  Confederates  for  their  treatment  <4 
black  soldiers,  he  was  accused  by  them  of  weak- 
ness and  languor.  They  never  seemed  to  perceive 
that  to  withstand  an  angry  congress  in  Washing- 
ton required  more  vigor  of  character  than  to 
launch  a threatening  decree  against  the  Confeder- 
ate government  in  Richmond.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
as  unusual  in  (lersonal  appearance  as  in  character. 
His  stature  was  almost  gigantic,  six  feet  and  four 
inches ; lie  was  muscular  but  spare  of  frame,  weigh- 
ing about  180  pounds.  His  liair  was  strong  and 
luxuriant  in  growth,  and  stood  out  straight  from 
his  head ; it  liegan  to  Ijo  touched  with  gray  in  his 
last  years.  II  is  eyes,  a grayish  brown,  were  deeply 
ret,  and  were  filled,  in  repose,  with  an  expression 
of  profound  melancholy,  which  easily  changed  to 
one  of  uproarious  mirth  ut  the  prevocation  of  a 
humorous  anecdote,  told  bv  himself  or  another. 
His  nose  was  long  and  slightly  curved,  his  mouth 
large  and  singularly  mobile.  I'p  to  the  time  of 
his  election  he  was  clean-shaven,  but  during  his 
presidency  the  fine  outline  of  his  face  was  marred 
by  a thin  and  straggling  beard.  His  demeanor 
was.  in  general,  extremely  simple  and  careless,  but 
he  was  not  without  a native  dignity  tliat  always 
protected  him  from  anything  like  presumption  ur 
impertinence. 

Mr.  Lincoln  married,  on  4 Nov..  1842.  Mias  Mary 
Todd,  daughter  of  Robert  & Todd,  of  Kentucky. 
There  were  bom  of  this  marriage  four  sons.  One. 
Edward  Baker,  died  in  infancy;  another,  William 
Wallace,  died  at  the  age  of  twelve,  during  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Lincoln ; and  still  another, 
Thomas,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  several  years  after 
his  father's  death.  The  onlv  one  that  grew  to  ma- 
turity was  his  eldest  son,  Robert.  Tne  house  in 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  lived  when  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent. in  Springfield.  111.,  was  conveyed  to  the  state 
of  Illinois  in  1887  by  his  son,  and  a collection  of 
memorials  of  him  is  to  be  preserved  there  perpetu- 
ally. (See  illustration  on  page  717.) 

There  were  few  portraits  of  Mr.  Lincolu  painted 
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in  his  lifetime:  the  vast  number  of  engravings 
that  have  made  his  face  one  of  the  most  familiar 
of  all  time  have  been  mostly  copied  from  photo- 
graphs. The  one  on  page  715  is  from  a photograph 
taken  in  1858.  There  are  portraits  from  life  by 
Prank  B.  Carpenter,  by  Matthew  Wilson,  by  Thom- 
as Hicks,  and  an  excellent  crayon  drawing  by  Barry. 
Since  his  death  G.  P.  A.  Healy,  William  Page,  and 
others  have  painted  portraits  of  him.  There  are 
two  authentic  life-masks : one  made  in  1858  by 
Leonard  W.  Volk  (see  illustration  on  page  723), 
who  also  executed  a bust  of  Mr.  Lincoln  before  his 
election  in  1800,  and  another  bv  Clark  Mills  short- 
ly before  the  assassination.  There  are  already  a 
numlxr  of  statues:  one  by  Henry  Kirke  Brown  in 
Union  square,  New  York  (see  page  720) ; another 
by  the  same  artist  in  Brooklyn ; out*  in  the  group 
called  “ Emancipation,”  by  Thomas  Ball,  in  Lin- 
coln Park,  Washington,  I).  C.,  a work  which  has 
especial  interest  as  having  been  paid  for  by  the 
contributions  of  the  freed  people;  one  by  Mrs. 
Vinnie  Beam  Hoxie  in  the  Capitol;  one  by  Au- 
gustus St.  Gaudens  in  Chicago,  set  up  in  Chicago, 
§2  Oct.,  1887 ; and  one  by  Randolph  Rogers  in 
Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia  (see  illustration  on 
page  721).  There  is  a bust  by  Thomas  D.  Jones, 
modelled  from  life  in  1800. 

The  Lincoln  bibliography  is  enormous,  compris- 
ing thousands  of  volumes.  8<*e  John  Russell 
Bartlett's  “Catalogue  of  Books  and  Pamphlets 
relating  to  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States” 
<Boston,  1860).  The  most  noteworthy  of  the  lives 
of  Lincoln  already  published  are  those  of  Joseph 
II.  Barrett  (Cincinnati,  1865);  Henry  J.  Raymond 
(New  York,  1805);  Josiah  (».  Holland  (Springfield, 
Mass.,  1860);  Ward  H.  Lamon  (only  the  first  volume, 
Boston,  1872);  William  O.  Stoddard  (New  York, 
1884) ; and  Isaac  N.  Arnold  (Chicago,  1885).  Briefer 
lives  have  also  been  written  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  Mr.  1).  W.  Bartlett,  Charles  G.  Lclund.  John 
Carroll  Power,  and  others.  The  most  extensive 
work  upon  his  life  and  times  vet  attempted  is  now 
<1887)  in  process  of  serial  publication  in  the  “Cen- 
tury” magazine,  by  his  private  secretaries,  John  G. 

Nieolay  and  John 
Hay;  and  the  same 
writers  are  engaged 
in  the  preparation 
of  a complete  edition 
of  all  his  writings, 
speeches,  and  letters. 
— His  wife,  Marr 
Todd,  b.  in  Lexlng- 
ton,  Kv.,  12  Dec., 
1818;  a.  in  Spring- 
field.  111.,  10  July, 
* 1882,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Rol>ert  S.  Todd, 
whose  family  were 
among  the  most  infill- 
ential  <*f  the  pioneers 
of  Kentucky  and  Illi- 
nois. Her  great-un- 
cle, John  Todd,  was  one  of  the  associates  of  Gen. 
George  Rogers  Clark,  in  his  campaign  of  1778,  and 
took  part  in  t he  capture  of  KasknsKiaand  Vincennes. 
Being  appointed  county  lieutenant  by  Patrick  Hen- 
rv,  at  that  time  governor  of  Virginia,  he  organized 
the  civil  government  of  whut  t^ecaine  afterward  the 
state  of  Illinois.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Blue  Licks,  18  Aug.,  1782.  of  which  his  brother 
Isi'vi,  Mrs.  Lincoln's  grandfather,  who  Also  accom- 
panied Clark's  expedition  a a a lieutenant,  was  one 
of  the  few  survivors.  Mary  Todd  was  carefully  ed- 
ucated in  Lexington.  When  twenty-one  years  of 


age  she  went  to  Springfield  to  visit  her  sister,  who 
had  married  Ninian  W.  Edwards,  a son  of  Ninian 
Edwards,  governor  of  the  state.  While  there  she 
became  engaged  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  whom  she  married. 
4 Nov.,  1842.  Her  family  was  divided  by  the  civil 
war;  several  of  them  were  killed  in  battle;  and,  de- 
voted as  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  to  her  husband  and  the 
National  cause,  this  division  among  her  nearest  kin- 
dred caused  her  much  suffering.  The  death  of  her 
son,  William  Wallace,  in  1802,  was  an  enduring  sor- 
row  to  her.  One  of  her  principal  occupations  was 
visiting  the  hospitals  ami  camps  of  the  soldiers 
about  Washington.  She  never  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  seeing  her  husband  shot  down  before  her 
eyes ; her  youngest  son,  Thomas,  died  a few  years 
later,  and  her  reason  suffered  from  these  related 
blows.  She  lived  in  strict  retirement  during  her 
later  years,  spending  part  of  her  time  with  her  son 
in  Chicago,  a i*art  in  Europe,  and  the  rest  with  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Euwards,  in  Springfield,  where  she  died 
of  paralysis. — Their  son,  Robert  Todd,  lawyer,  b. 
in  Springfield,  III., 

1 Aug.,  1840,  was 
prepared  for  college 
at  Phillips  Exeter 
academy,  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in 
1804.  lie  entered 
Harvard  law-school, 
but  after  a short 
stay  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  the  mili- 
tary service,  and  his 
father  suggested  his 
appointment  on  the 
stuff  of  Gen.  Grant, 
as  a volunteer  aide- 


de-camp  without  pay 
or  allowances.  This 


exceptional  position 
did  not  meet  with 
Gen.  Grant's  approval,  and  at  his  suggestion 
young  Lincoln  was  regularly  commissioned  as  a 
captain,  and  entered  the  service  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  others  of  his  grade,  lie  served  with 
zeal  and  efficiency  throughout  the  finnl  campaign, 
which  ended  at  Appomattox.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  resumed  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Illinois,  and  practised  his  profession 
with  success  in  Chicago  until  1881,  with  an  interval 
of  a visit  to  Europe  in  1872 ; he  steadily  refused 
the  offers  that  were  rejieatedly  made  him  to  enter 
public  life,  though  taking  part,  from  time  to  time, 
m {Hilitical  work  and  discussion.  In  1881,  at  the 
invitation  of  President  Garfield,  he  entered  his 
cabinet  as  secretary  of  war.  Mr.  Lincoln,  who, 
sixteen  years  l>efore,  had  returned  from  the  field 
just  in  time  to  stand  by  the  death-bed  of  his 
father,  assassinated  while  president,  now  had  this 
strange  exjM.'rience  repeated  upon  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Garfield,  a few  months  after  his 
inauguration.  On  the  accession  of  Vice-President 
Arthur  to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the 
only  member  of  On*  former  cabinet  who  was  re- 
quested to  retain  his  portfolio,  and  be  did  so  to 
the  end  of  the  administration.  He  performed  the 
duties  of  the  place  with  such  ability  and  fairness, 
and  with  such  knowledge  of  tin*  law’  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  needs  of  the  army,  as  to  gain  the  warm- 
est approbation  of  its  officers  and  its  friends.  Note- 
worthy incidents  of  his  administration  of  the  civil 
duties  of  the  department  were  his  re|>ort  to  the 
house  of  representatives  upon  its  challenge  to  him 
to  justify  President  Arthur's  veto  of  the  river 
and  harbor  bill  of  1882,  and  the  thoroughness 
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and  promptness  of  the  relief  given,  from  Wheel- 
ing to  New  Orleans,  to  those  suffering  from  the 
treat  floods  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  in 
February,  1884.  In  the  latter  year  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  prominently  sjxtken  of  for  the  presidency  : but 
as  President  Arthur  was  a candidate  before  the 
Republican  convention.  Lincoln  refused  to  allow 
his  name  to  lie  presented  for  either  place  on  the 
ticket.  He  returned  to  Chicago  in  the  spring  of 
1885.  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

LINCOLN,  Benjamin,  soldier,  b.  in  Hingham, 
Mass.,  24  Jan.,  1733;  d.  there,  9 Mav,  1810.  His 
father,  Benjamin,  was  bom  in  Hingfiam  in  1700, 
his  familv  having  been  among  the  first  settlers,  the 
name  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  a cooper,  amiearin^  on 
the  town-records  as  early  as  1636.  He  received 
only  a common-school  education,  and  was  a farmer 
until  1773,  holding  the  offices  of  magistrate,  repre- 
sentative in  the  provincial  legislature,  and  colonel 
of  militia.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  provin- 
cial congresses  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  ne  was 
secretary,  and  served  on  its  committee  of  corre- 
spondence. He  was  active  in  organizing  and  train- 
ing the  Continental  troops,  and  was  appointed 
major-general  of  state  militia  in  177(1,  and  on  23 
May,  1776,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a committee 
to  prepare  instructions  for  the  representatives  of 
the  town  in  the  general  court,  previous  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  his  instructions  entered  on  the  records 
of  the  town:  “ Vou  are  instructed  and  directed  at 
all  times  to  give  your  vote  and  interest  in  support 
of  the  present  struggle  with  (treat  Britain.  We 
ask  notning  of  her  but  peace,  liberty,  and  safety. 
You  will  never  recede  from  that  claim,  and,  agree- 
ably to  a resolve  of  the  late  house  of  representa- 
tives, in  case  the  honorable  Continental  congress 
declare  themselves  independent  of  Great  Britain, 
solemnly  engage,  in  Itehalf  of  your  constituents, 
that  they  will,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  sup- 
port them  in  the  measure.*’  In  June  of  that  year 
he  commanded  the  expedition  that  cleared  Boston 
harbor  of  British  vessels.  After  the  American  de- 
feat on  Long  Island  he  was  despatched  by  the 
council  of  Massachusetts  to  re-enforce  Washington 
with  a body  of  militia,  and  he  subsequently  pertiei- 
pated  in  the  battle  of  White  Plains  and  other  en-  I 
gageinents.  At  the  close  of  1776  Lincoln,  with  the  | 
greater  part  of  6, (MM)  militia,  was  engaged  with 
Gen.  William  Heath  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Inde- 
pendence, which  resulted  disastrously.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1777  he  joined  Washington  at  Morris- 
town with  a new  levy  of  militia,  and  on  19  Feb.  | 
was  promoted  to  major-general,  having  been  rec-  | 
otmnended  by  Washington  in  a letter  to  congress 
dated  20  Dec.,  1776:  “ In  speaking  of  Gen.  Lincoln, 

I should  not  do  him  justice  were  I not  to  add  that 
he  is  a gentleman  well  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
military  line,  llecommundcd  tin*  militia  from  Mas- 
sachusetts last  sumni'-r.  or  fall  rather,  and  much  to 
my  satisfaction,  having  proved  himself,  on  all  occa- 
sions, an  active,  spirited,  sensible  man.  I do  not 
know  whether  it  is  hi'  wish  to  remain  in  the  military 
line,  or  whether,  if  he  should,  anything  under  the 
nuik  he  now  holds  in  the  state  he  comes  from  would 
satisfy  him.”  He  was  then  stationed  at  Bound 
Brook.  N.  J.,  the  advanced  |H»st  of  the  British,  when* 
he  was  surprised  by  a party  of  2,000  men  under  Lord 
Cornwallis  and  Gen.  James  Grant  on  13  Apri*  ' * 
escaped  with  his  aides  liefore  he  was  sui 
He  remained  attached  to  Washington’s 
till  July,  when  he  was  sent  with  Gen.  Bel 
nold  to  act  under  Gen.  Schuyler  against 
for  which  purpose  he  raised  a body  of 
land  militia.  He  sent  out  a successful  e: 


dent  of 


which  seized  the  posts  of  the  enemy  at  Lake  George, 
and  broke  Burgoyne’a  line  of  communication.  Gen. 
Lincoln  then  mined  Gen.  Gates  at  Stillwater,  and 
took  command  of  the  right  wing.  During  the  bat- 
tle of  Bemis's 
Heights  he  com- 
manded inside 
the  American 
works,  and  on 
the  next  day,  in 
leading  a small 
force  to  a post  in 
the  rear  of  Bur- 
goy  lie’s  annv, 
fell  in  with  a 
party  of  British, 
supposing  them 
to  be  Ameri- 
cans. and  re- 
ceived a severe 
wound,  which 
forced  him  to 
retire  for  a year 

and  huned  him  for  life.  He  rejoined  the  army  in 
August,  1 778,  on  25  Sept  was  npp>inted  by  congress 
to  tne  chief  command  of  the  southern  department 
and  for  several  months  he  was  engaged  in  protecting 
Charleston  against  Gen.  Augustine  Prevost.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  Count  d’Estaing  he  co-operated  with 
the  French  troops  and  fleet  in  the  unsuccessful  as- 
sault on  Savannah;  but  from  the  unwillingness  of 
his  allies  to  continue  the  siege  he  was  forced  to  re- 
turn to  Charleston,  where  in  the  spring  of  1780  he 
was  besieged  by  a superior  British  force  under  Sir 
Henry  Clinton.  After  an  obstinate  defence  he  was 
obliged  in  May  to  capitulate,  and  in  November  re- 
tired to  Massachusetts  on  parole.  In  the  spring  of 
1778  he  was  exchanged,  and  immediately  joined 
Washington  on  Hudson  river.  He  purticifuitcd  in 
the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  Washington  appointed 
him  to  receive  the  sword  of  Cornwallis  on  the  sur- 
render of  the  British  forces.  He  held  the  office  of 
secretary  of  war  from  1781  till  1784.  after  which  he 
retired  to  his  farm,  receiving  the  thanks  of  con- 
gress for  his  sendees.  In  1787  he  commanded  the 
forces  thut  quelled  Shays’s  rebellion  in  western 
Massachusetts,  and  in  ttini  year  was  elected  lieu- 
tenant-governor  of  the  state.  Upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  government  he  received  from 
Washington  the  appointment  of  collector  of  the 
port  of  Boston,  from  which  office  he  retired  about 
two  years  before  his  death.  He  was  a member  of 
the  commission  thut  made  a treaty  with  the  Creek 
Indians  in  1789,  and  of  the  one  that  in  1793  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  Indians  north  of  the  Ohio,  the  other  members 
including  Thomas  Pickering  and  Beverly  Ran- 
dolph. of  Virginia,  the  place  unpointed  fortbeoon- 
ference  lieing  Sandusky.  He  Kent  a journal  of  this 
expedition,  which  was  published  entire  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society  t se- 
rins iii.,  vol.  v.).  Accompanying  this  is  an  engrav- 
ing of  an  outline  sketch  taken  by  a British  officer 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Indians  on  Buffalo 
creek,  representing  Randolph,  Pickering,  and  Lin- 
coln, Gen.  Chapin,  several  Quakers,  two  British 
officers,  the  Indian  orator.  And  the  interpreter.  Ho 
was  also  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  conven- 
tion thut  ratified  the  U.  S.  constitution  and  prtri- 

. • XJ t j.  ...  * . c: 


Massachusetts  society  of  the  Cincinnati 
nization  until  his  death.  He  was 
; Gen.  Washington,  who  present* 
•t  of  cuwulettcs  and  sworn-knot* 
fared  from  a French  officer.  He 
rs  to  literary  and  scientific  pur- 
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suits,  and  was  a member  of  the  American  academy 
of  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  his- 
torical society.  Harvard  gave  him  the  degree  of 
Si.  A.  in  1780.  His  correspondence  during  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  constitution  was  large  and 
important,  including  letters  from  the  leading  pa- 
triots. and  a letter  from  Dr.  David  Ramsey,  the 
historian,  dated  Charleston,  19  Jan.,  1788,  gives  an 
interesting  view  of  the  relations  then  existing  be- 
tween  New  England  and  South  Carolina.  While 
secretary  of  war  he  wrote  long  letters  to  his  son, 
which  he  intended  to  be  read  at  the  meetings  of 
the  academy,  containing  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions of  the  physical  features  of  the  south.  A pa- 
per upon  his  belief  that  trees  receive  nourishment 
from  the  atmosphere  instead  of  the  earth,  and  one 
on  the  ravages  of  worms  in  trees,  were  published  in 
Cary’s  “American  Museum.”  Many  of  his  writ- 
ings ap|>eared  about  1790,  including  a paper on  the 
migration  of  fishes,  in  an  appendix  to  vol.  iii.  of 
I>r.  Belknap's  “ History  of  New  Hampshire,”  atnl 
three  essays,  published  in  the  collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  historical  society:  *•  Observations  on 
the  Climate.  Soil,  and  Value  of  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties in  the  District  of  Maine”;  “On  the  Religious 
State  of  the  Eastern  Counties”  ; and  on  the  •*  In- 
dian Tribes,  the  Causes  of  their  Decrease,  their 
Claims,  etc.”  His  portrait  was  {tainted  by  Henry 
Sargent,  a copy  of  which  was  presented  to  the 
Massachusetts  historical  society.  (See  his  life  by 
Francis  Bowen  in  Sparks’s  “ American  Biography,  ’ 
second  series,  Boston,  1847.) 

LINCOLN,  David  Francis,  physician,  l>.  in 
Boston,  Mass..  4 Jan.,  1841.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1861,  and  received  his  medical  degree 
there  in  1864.  For  eighteen  months  previous  to 
his  graduation  he  served  as  acting  assistant  sur- 
geon in  the  United  States  navy,  and  in  1865  he 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  studied  in  the  universi- 
ties of  Berlin  ami  Vienna.  He  established  himself 
in  Boston  in  1867,  and  since  1871  has  made  a spe- 
cialty of  nervous  diseases.  11c  is  a member  of 
various  medical  societies,  and  in  addition  to  essays 
on  school  hvgiene  and  papers  in  the  " Boston  Medi- 
cal Journal  *’ nas  published  “ Electro-Therapeutics” 
(Boston,  1875),  and  translated  a treatise  on  thera- 
peutics from  the  French  of  A.  Trousseau  and  il. 
Pidoux  (9th  ed.,  New  York,  1880). 

LINCOLN,  John  Larkin,  educator,  b.  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass..  28  Feb.,  1817.  He  studied  in  the  Bos- 
ton I«atin-school  and  was  graduated  at  Brown  in 
1836.  He  was  tutor  in  Columbian  college,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  in  1836-’7.  studied  in  Newton  semi- 
nary from  1838  till  1840,  and  was  tutor  at  Brown 
from  1838  till  18-11.  lie  then  went  to  Europe,  where 
he  studied  in  Halle  and  Berlin,  and  on  his  return 
in  1844  was  elected  professor  of  the  Latin  language 
and  literature  at  Brown,  which  chair  he  now  (1887) 
occupies.  Brown  gave  hi  in  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
in  1859.  He  has  edited  “ Selections  from  Livy  ” 
(New  York,  1847;  now  ed.,  188*2);  “The  Works 
of  Horace”  (1851;  new  ed.,  1882);  “Ovid,  with 
Notes”  (1883):  “Ovid,  with  Vocabulary”  (1883); 
and  Cicero’s  **  De  Senectute”  (in  preparation,  1887). 
— His  brother,  Neman,  clergyman,  b.  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  14  April,  1821,  was  graduated  at  Brown  in 
1840,  and  at  Newton  theological  institution  in  1845. 
He  was  a pastor  in  New  Britain.  Pa.,  for  five  years, 
in  Philadelphia  for  three,  in  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass., 
for  six,  anu  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  eight,  after 
which  he  became,  in  1868,  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  the  Newton  institution.  This  chair  he 
exchanged  in  1873  for  that  of  homiletics  ami  pas- 
toral duties.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
Rochester  in  1865.  Dr.  Lincoln  has  contributed 


much  to  tho  press.  lie  edited  the  “ Christian 
Chronicle,”  published  in  Philadelphia,  from  1844 
till  1853,  ana  from  1854  till  1867  was  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  “ Watchman  and  Reflector."  printed  in 
Boston.  He  has  published  “ Outline  lectures  in 
Church  History  ” (1884),  and  “Outline  Lectures  in 
History  of  Doctrine”  (1885). — Homan’s  wife,  Jane 
Elizabeth  (Larcomde),  b.  in  Colebrook,  Conn.,  in 
1829,  was  before  her  marriage  in  1851  a frequent 
contributor,  under  the  pen-name  “ Kate  Campbell.” 
to  the  magazines  published  by  Godey,  Sartain,  Pe- 
terson, and  Neal,  and  to  the  annuals’  Subsequent- 
ly she  wrote  for  Baptist  journals. 

' LINCOLN,  Levi,  statesman,  b.  in  Bingham, 
Mass.,  15  May,  1749;  d.  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  14 
April,  1820.  II is  father,  a farmer  of  Ilingham, 
destined  his  son  for  mechanical  employment,  but, 
during  his  apprenticeship,  the  latter  aevoted  his 
leisure  to  stuuv,  and  entered  Harvard,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1 772.  When  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington occurred  he  was  studying  law  in  North- 
ampton, but  went  as  a volunteer  with  the  min- 
ute-men to  Cambridge.  He  was  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  inde}>endencc,  and  was  the  author  of  nu- 
merous patriotic  appeals,  and  a series  of  political 
pupers  entitled  “ Former’s  Letters.”  Between  1775 
and  1781  he  was  successively  clerk  of  the  court  and 
judge  of  probate  of  Worcester  county.  In  1779  he 
was  government  commissioner  for  confiscated  es- 
tates under  the  absentee  acts,  and  also  to  ex|>edite 
the  {wiyment  of  the  Continental  tax.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  convention  in  Cambridge  for  fram- 
ing a state  constitution,  and  in  1781  was  elect  ed  to 
tho  Continental  congress,  but  declined  to  serve. 
In  1796  he  was  a memberof  the  house  of  represent- 
atives, and  in  1797  of  the  senate,  of  Massacnuset  ts, 
In  1800  lie  was  elected  to  congress  as  a Whig,  in 
place  of  Dwight  Foster,  who  had  l>oen  chosen  to 
the  senate,  serving  from  6 Feb.,  1801,  til)  3 March 
of  that  year,  when  he  was  appointed  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States.  During  the  few 
months  preceding  the  arrival  of  James  Madison 
he  was  provisional  secretary  of  state.  At  the  end 
of  Jefferson’s  first  term  in  March,  1805,  he  re- 
signed, and  in  1806  elected  a member  of  the  coun- 
ciY  of  Massachusetts.  In  1807-’8  he  was  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  the  state,  and,  after  the  death  of 
Gov.  James  Sullivan  in  December,  1808,  he  was 
acting  governor  until  the  following  May.  In  1811 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Madison  an  as- 
sociate justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  but 
declined,  owing  to  his  failing  sight,  which  termi- 
nated in  almost  total  blindness.  A partial  resto- 
ration of  vision  enabled  him  afterward  to  resume 
his  classical  studies  anti  the  cultivation  of  his 
farm.  He  was  an  original  memberof  the  Ameri- 
can academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  a member 
of  other  learned  societies,  and  from  the  close  of 
the  Revolution  was  considered  the  head  of  the 
Massachusetts  bar. — His  son,  Levi,  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  b.  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  25  Oct, 
1782;  d.  there,  29  May,  1868.  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1802.  He  studied  law  with  his  father, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1805.  and  l>cgan  to 
practise  in  Worcester.  Between  1812  and  1822  he 
was  elected  several  times  to  the  legislature,  was 
sjieaker  of  the  house  in  1822,  and  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  party.  In  1814  he  entered 
warmly  into  the  debate  in  opposition  to  the  Hart- 
ford convention,  and  drew  up  a protest  against 
that  l>ody.  which  was  signed  by  seventy-five  other 
members  of  the  legislature  and  widely  circulated. 
In  1820  he  was  a mem  Ik*  r of  the  convention  called 
to  revise  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  was 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  state  in  1823,  and  in 
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1824  was  appointed  judge  <»f  the  supreme  court. 
In  182.')  he  was  selected  by  both  political  parties 
as  their  candidate  for  governor  of  the  state,  which 
office  he  held  until  1834.  He  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  governor  under  the  state  constitu- 
tion that  exercised  the  veto  power.  The  measure* 
that  he  vetoed  was  an  act  for  building  a new 
bridge  between  Boston  and  Charlestown.  From 
1885  till  1841  he  served  in  congress,  having  been 
chosen  as  a Whig.  In  1841  he  became  collector  of 
the  port  of  Boston,  and  in  1844-75  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  state  senate,  of  which  he  was  president 
in  the  latter  year.  He  was  presidential  elector  in 
1848,  and  presided  over  the  electoral  college. 
Upon  the  organization  of  his  native  town  as  a 
city  in  1848  he  became  its  first  mayor,  lie  was 
an  active  memlier  of  the  American  antiquarian 
society,  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  and 
agricultural  societies.  He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  I).  from  Williams  in  1824,  and  from  Iiarvard 
in  1828. — Another  son,  Enoch,  governor  of  Maine, 
b.  in  Worcester.  Mass.,  28  Dec..  1788;  <L  in  Au- 
gusta. Me.,  8 Oct.,  1821),  entered  Harvard  in  I Hf MS. 
but  was  not  graduated.  He  studied  law  with  his 
brother  Levi  at  Worcester,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1811,  and  began  to  practise  in  Salem, 
but  in  1812  removed  to  Fryeburg,  Me.,  and  in  1811) 
to  the  neighboring  town  of  Paris.  He  was  elected 
to  congress,  serving  from  18  Nov.,  1818,  till  8 
March,  1821.  When  Maine  became  u state  he  was 
again  elected  to  congress,  serving  from  1821  till 
1828,  when  he  resigned.  In  1827  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Maine,  and  twice  re-elected  with  lit- 
tle opposition,  serving  until  his  death.  His  proc- 
lamations were  marked  by  peculiar  felicity  and 
terseness  of  expression,  and  his  official  correspond- 
ence included  an  energetic  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  the  state  in  the  question  of  the  northeast 
boundary.  Bowdoin  gave  him  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
in  1821.  He  delivered  a poem  at  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  fight  at  LovewelPs  Pond,  and  an 
oration  at  the  laying  <>f  the  corner-stone  of  the 
state  capitol  at  Augusta,  in  July,  1829.  He  had 
declined  a renomination  for  governor,  resolving  to 
devote  his  life  to  agriculture  and  to  study.  He 
contributed  papers  on  the  Indian  languages  and 
the  French  missions  in  Maine,  to  the  first  volume 
of  the  “Maine  Historical  Collections,’’  and  left  an 
unfinished  manuscript  on  the  history,  resources, 
and  policy  of  Maine.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
poem  entitled  “The  Village,**  descriptive  of  the 
scenery  and  romance  of  the  town  of  Fryeburg 
(1818).— Another  son,  William,  antiquarian,  b.  in 
Worcester  in  1801;  d.  then*.  5 Oct..  184#.  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1822.  and  studied  law 
with  his  brother  Levi.  He  edited  the  “ National 
vKgis,"  and  wax  one  of  the  publishers  of  the 
“Worcester  Magazine**  in  1828-’7.  He  delivered 
an  oration  at  Worcester  on  4 July,  1818,  and  was 
the  author  of  a “ History  of  Worcester”  (Worces- 
ter, 1837;  new  ed.,  by  (’harles  Horsey,  1882). 

LINCOYAN  (I in-co-yang' ),  Araucanian  toqui,  b. 
in  Arauco,  South  America,  aland  1519;  d.  in  Ua- 
ftetc  in  1580.  After  the  death  of  the  first  Arau- 
canian toqui,  Caillavilu,  who  fought  against  the 
Spaniards.  Lineoynn  took  the  command  of  the 
array  in  1550.  He  was  of  gigantic  stature,  and  his 
people  said  that  he  possess'd  great  courage.  In 
1551  he  attacked  Gen.  Valdivia  on  the  banks  of  the 
Andalien,  but  the  iieighlmring  fort  resisted  his  as- 
saults. During  part  of  that  year  and  in  1552  he 
continued  fighting  against  Valdivia  along  Tauten 


mand  of  a division.  In  this  year  he  took  part  in 
the  capture  of  the  fortresses  of  Arauco  and  Tn- 
capel.  Soon  after  this  battle  he  defeated  a strong 
Spanish  force  that  came  to  protect  Imperial.  He 
followed  Caupoliean  in  all  his  victories  and  in  all 
his  battles  till  the  death  of  that  chief  in  1558. 
Afterward  he  continued  the  wrar  against  the  Sjtan- 
iards  till  he  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Cafiete. 

LINDEKHAN,  Henry  Richard,  director  of 
the  mint,  b.  in  Lehman.  Pa.,  26  Dec.,  1825 ; d.  in 
Washington,  D.  C.«  27  Jan.,  1879.  He  studied 
medicine  under  his  father,  but  completed  his  course 
in  New  York  city.  SulwtHpientlv  he  followed  his 
profession  in  Pike  county,  and  elsewhere  in  Penn- 
sylvania, until  1853.  He*  then  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  wax  active  in  politics  as  a Demo- 
crat, and  was  chief  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  mint  in  that 
city  in  1855-'64.  Dr.  Linderman  resigned  this 
office  during  18(14.  and  entered  business  a**  a stock- 
broker. In  1867  he  was  ap]>oinLed  director  of  the 
mint,  and  held  that  place  for  two  years.  On  ac- 
count of  his  great  experience  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  such  subjects,  he  was  ap[>ointcd  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  examine  the  mint  in 
San  Francisco,  and  to  adjust  some  intricate  bullion 
questions.  In  1871  he  was  sent  by  the  IT.  S.  gov- 
ernment to  London,  Paris,  ami  Berlin,  to  collect 
information  concerning  the  mints  in  those  places, 
and  in  1872  he  made  an  elaborate  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  market  for  silver.  In  order  to 
find  an  outlet  for  the  great  amount  of  silver  in 
the  United  States,  he  proposed  the  t rade-doUar. 
and  he  was  associated  witn  John  J.  Knox  in  the 
preparation  of  the  coinage  act  of  1873,  which  was 
a codificution  of  all  the  mint  and  coinage  laws  of 
the  United  States  with  iin|M>rtant  amendments, 
and  established  the  mint  and  assay  offices  as  a bu- 
reau of  the  treasury  department  in  Washington. 
On  the  enactment  of  this  law  in  April,  1873,  he 
was  ap|x~>inted  superintendent  of  the  mint  and 
organized  the  bureau,  and  front  that  time  had 
the  general  supervision  of  all  the  mints  ami  assay 
offices  in  the  United  States.  During  his  adminis- 
tration he  gathered  a choice  collection  of  specimen 
coins,  which  were  to  Ik*  sold  by  auction  in  New 
Y ork  in  1887,  but  the  U.  S.  government  clainud 
them.  His  annual  reports  while  he  was  superin- 
tendent were  valuable,  and  that  for  1877  contains 
an  elaborate  argument  in  favor  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard. He  also  pul  dished  *•  Money  and  Ix*gal  Tend- 
er in  the  United  States"  (New  York,  1877). 

LI N IMiOLDSCH N I I)T,  Jenny,  vocalist,  h.  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  6 OcL,  1821:  d.  in  London,  2 
Nov.,  1887.  She  early 
manifested  musical 
ability,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  appeared 
on  the  o|K*ratic  stage  in 
her  native  city.  After  a 
thorough  training  with 
eminent  masters  she  be- 
gan her  musical  career, 
appearing  with  remark - 
able  success  in  the  cap- 
itals of  Europe.  Pans 
remained  the  one  ex- 
ception. In  1849  Jenny 
Lind  came  to  this  coun- 
try. under  the  manage- 
ment of  PhineasT.  Itar- 
num,  for  an  extended 
concert  tour  in  our  large 
cities.  Under  this  ar- 
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«1  76,000.  In  1851  she  was  married  in  Boston  to  ! 
Otto  Goldschmidt,  a composer  and  pianist,  and 
soon  afterward  went  to  Europe,  where  she  has  ap- 

I tea  red  only  occasionally  in  concerts  and  oratorios, 
•'or  many  years  she  has  lived  in  retirement  in 
I»ndon,  and  is  well  known  for  her  private  chari- 
ties and  Christian  character.  Her  voice  had  power, 
sweetness,  flexibility,  and  the  extreme  range  of 
high  soprano,  combined  with  purity  of  intonation 
and  musical  sensibility.  Her  ornamentation  was 
remarkable  for  variety  and  originality,  and  she  was 
unrivalled  in  the  management  of  very  soft  pas- 
sages. The  “ Swedish  Nightingale  " continued  her 
intercourse  to  the  last  with  many  New-World 
friends,  ami  to  the  writer  said,  **  I shall  never  cease 
to  love  America  and  the  Americans,  for  there  I 
spent  some  of  in r happiest  days.”  She  suffered  a 
stroke  of  paralysis  29  Sept.,  1887,  from  which  there 
was  no  hope  of  her  recovery. 

LINDSAY,  John  Stimiuerfleld,  clergyman,  b. 
in  Williamsburg.  Va,  19  March,  1842.  He  was 
graduated  at  William  and  Mary  in  1859,  and  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  in  1866,  and  was  for 
several  years  a minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco|ial 
church.  He  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  University 
of  Virginia  from  1865  till  1867,  and  in  1868  took 
orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  From 
1871  till  1879  he  was  rector  of  St.  James’s  church, 
Warrenton,  Va.  and  in  the  latter  year  took  charge 
of  St.  John’s,  Georgetown,  Va,  where  he  still  re- 
mains (1887).  From  1883  till  1885  he  was  chaplain 
of  the  U.  S.  house  of  representatives,  ami  in  1887 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Easton.  Md., 
but  declined.  Dr.  Lindsay  has  published  several 
occasional  sermons,  among  them  **  A Sketch  of 
Hamilton  Parish.  Va."  (Baltimore,  1875),  and  “A 
Sketch  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Georgetown  ” (Wash- 
ington, 1886).  He  is  also  the  author  of  an  address 
on  "The  True  American  Citizen  " (1887). 

LINDSEY,  Charles,  Canadian  author,  b.  in 
Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1820.  He  came  to  Can- 
ada in  1842,  became  sub-editor  of  the  Toronto 
“Examiner”  in  1846,  and  in  1852  editor  of  the 
Toronto  “ Leader.”  In  1841?  he  was  appointed 
registrar  of  Toronto.  He  is  the  author  of  “ Clergy 
Reserves : their  History  and  Present  Position'’ 
(Toronto,  1851);  “ Prohibitory  Liquor  Laws:  their 
Practical  Operation  in  the  United  States  ” (1855) ; 

“ Life  ami  Times  of  William  Lvon  Mackenzie”  (2 
volt.,  Philadelphia  and  Toronto.  1862);  “An  In- 
vestigation of  the  Unsettled  Boundaries  of  Onta- 
rio **  (Toronto,  1873);  “ Koine  in  Canada:  The  Ul- 
tramontane Struggle  for  Supremacy  over  the  Civil 
Authority"  (1877). 

LINDsEY,  Daniel  Wcislgor,  soldier,  b.  in 
Frankfort,  Ky„  4 Oct.,  1815.  His  father.  Thomas 
N.  Lindsey,  served  as  commonwealth’s  attorney  in 
1845-’8,  was  several  times  in  the  legislature,  and  a 
member  of  the  State  constitutional  convention  of 
1849.  Tin*  son  was  graduated  at  Kentucky  mili- 
tary institute,  and  at  Louisville  law-school, ’begin- 
ning the  practice  of  his  profession  in  1858  At  the 
opening  of  the  civil  war  he  entered  the  National 
service,  and  raised  and  organizisl  the  22 d Ken- 
tucky volunteers,  of  which  ne  was  elected  colonel, 
lb*  Us|  it  in  the  campaign  of  Gen.  James  A.  Gar- 
field  in  eastern  Kentucky,  and  in  the  retreat  with 
Gen.  George  W.  Morgan  from  Cumlx*rland  Gap. 
He  w.l-  ^ afterward  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a bri  ”*n.  Morgan’s  division,  which  he  led 

m*"  ampaign,  and  in  other  engage- 

rs* appointed  adjutant-general 
Tnomas  E.  Bmmlette.  and  I 
' the  in  1867.  Since 

Ja»v  in  Frankfort.  | 


LINDSEY,  William,  l>.  in  Rockbridge  county, 
Va.,  4 Sept.,  1845.  He  received  an  education  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  place,  and  in  1854  re- 
moved to  Hickman  count v,  Ky.,  where  he  taught, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1858. 
At  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  he  entered  the 
Confederate  army  as  lieutenant,  and  was  soon 
made  captain  in  the  22d  Tennessee  infantry.  He 
served  as  staff-officer  with  Gen.  Buford  and  Gen. 
Lyon,  and  remained  with  the  2d  Kentucky  brigade 
until  paroled  as  a prisoner  of  war  carlv  in  1865,  at 
Columbus.  Miss.  At  the  close  of  hostilities  he  re- 
turned to  Clinton,  Ky.,  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  in 
1867.  In  1870  he  was  chosen  to  the  highest  judi- 
cial bench  in  the  state,  and  in  Scptemlier,  1876,  he 
became  chief  justice  of  Kentucky,  leaving  the 
bench  two  years  afterward  with  a high  reputation, 
lie  declined  a renomination,  and  has  since  followed 
the  profession  of  law  at  Frankfort. 

LINDSLEY,  Philip,  educator,  b.  in  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  21  Dec.,  1786 ; cL  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  25  May, 
1855.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1804, 
and  after  teaching  he  was  appointed  in  1807  tutor 
in  laitin  and  Greek  at  Princeton.  Meanwhile  he 
studied  theology, 
and  wai  licensed 
to  preach  in  April, 

1810.  In  1812 
he  returned  to 
Princeton,  after 
preaching  in  va- 
rious places,  ns 
senior  tutor.  He 
was  made  profes- 
sor of  languages 
in  181H,  and  at 
the  same  time  lx*- 
came  secretary  of 
the  Itoard  of  trus- 
tees. In  1817 
he  was  elected 
vice-president  of 
Princeton,  and, 
after  the  resigna- 
tion of  Ashliel 
Green  in  1822.  he 
was  for  one  year 
acting  president,  but  in  the  succeeding  year  was 
chosen  president  of  Cumberland  college  (now  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville),  and  also  of  Princeton,  both  of 
which  he  declined  ; but  later  he  was  again  offered 
the  presidency  of  (’umlierland.  Ho  was  Anally  in- 
duced to  visit  Nashville,  and  the  result  of  his  trip 
was  his  acceptance  of  the  office  in  1824.  He  con- 
tinued his  relations  with  that  college  until  1850, 
when  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  arehaxdogy 
and  church  polity  in  the  Presbyterian  theological 
seminary  in  New  Alhnnv,  Ind.,  which  he  held  until 
1853.  Meanwhile  he  declined  the  presidency  of 
numerous  colleges.  He  was  chosen  moderator  in 
1814  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  held  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1855  commis- 
sioner of  the  presbytery  to  the  general  assembly  in 
Nashville.  In  1825  he  received  the  degree  of  I).  D. 
from  Dickinson  college.  His  publications, consist- 
ing chiefly  of  baccalaureate  addresses  and  occasion- 
al sermons,  were  collected  by  Leroy  J.  Halsey,  and 
published  as  *•  Dr.  Lindslev’s  Complete  Works  and 
a Biography"  (3  vols..  Philadelphia.  1868).  See 
also  “ A Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Educational  la- 
bors of  Philip  Lindsley,’*  bv  Leroy  J.  Halsey  (Hart- 
ford, 1859).— His  son.  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  edu- 
cator, b.  in  Princeton.  N.  J„  11  Sept..  1816;  d.  near 
Lebanon,  Tenn.,  10  Oct.,  1868,  was  graduated  at  the 
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collection  of  insects,  to  which  his  leisure  thence-  ] 
forward  whs  devoted.  He  removed  to  Utica  in 
1860.  and  then  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  goods  until  1867.  when  he  became  the  zoo- 
logical assistant  in  the  New  York  state  museum  of 
natural  history  in  Albany.  This  office  he  held  for 
the  ensuing  twelve  years,  during  which  time  his 
attention  was  largely  devoted  to  entomological  re- 
search, and  several  na|M*rs  in  this  department  of 
science  were  prepared  by  him,  and  published  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  museum  ami  elsewhere.  In 
1881  he  became  state  entomologist,  and  in  1883  was 
placed  on  the  scientific  staff  of  the  museum.  He 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Ph.  I),  from  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  the  state  of  New  York 
in  1884.  and,  in  addition  to  mcinlicrxhip  in  about  I 
twenty  scientific  associations  in  the  United  States  | 
and  Europe.  has  held  the  presidency  of  the  dej*art-  , 
ment  of  natural  science  in  the  Albany  institute  j 
since  1871).  His  scientific  ptqters  down  to  July. 
1887,  number  41  J.  Officially  he  has  published  “ He-  1 
port  on  the  Injurious  and  other  Insects  of  the 
State  of  New  York”  (2  vols.,  1883- ’5);  also  “ tte-  ! 
port  of  the  Stale  Entomologist"  <18814  asy.). 

LINTON,  William  James,  engraver,  b.  in  Lon- 
don, England,  in  1812.  He  studied  under  George  i 
W.  Bonner,  an  English  engraver,  quickly  estab- 
lished n reputation  as  a draughtsman  on  wood, 
and,  though  painting  occasionally  in  water-colors,  ! 
is  best  known  as  an  engraver.  He  became  a )>arl  ■ , 
ner  of  Orrin  Smith  in  1842.  and  was  engaged  on 
the  “ I»ndon  Illustrated  News,"  in  1818  he  was 
deputed  to  carry  to  the  French  provisional  govern- 
ment the  first  congratulatory  address  from  Eng- 
lish workmen.  In  1851,  with  others,  he  found- 
ed the  “London  Leader,”  and  he  was  a manager 
of  “ Pen  and  Pencil " in  1855.  He  removed  to  j 
the  United  States  in  1867,  settling  first  in  New 
York  anti  subsequently  in  New  Haven,  where  he 
ojiened  a large  engraving  establishment.  He  is 
a member  of  the  American  society  of  painters  in 
water-colors,  and  an  associate  of  the  National 
academy  of  design.  His  work  includes  his  illus- 
trations in  the  “History  of  Wood  Engraving" 
for  the  “Illustrated  l/oiidon  News”  (I846-*T);  in 
“Works  of  Deceased  British  Painters"  for  the 
“London  Art  Union”  (I860);  in  Dr.  Jos i&h  G. 
Holland’s  “ Katrina”  (New  York,  1869);  in  Will- 
iam Cullen  Brvant's  “ Flood  of  Years  ” (1878),  ami  i 
“ Thanatopsis f'  (1878).  His  literary  works  in-  | 
elude  “Claribel  and  other  Poems  "(London,  1865); 
“The  Flower  and  the  Star”  (Boston,  1878),  which  1 
he  also  illustrated  and  engraved;  “Some  Practical 
Hints  on  Wood  Engraving”  (1879);  “A  Manual 
of  Wood  Engraving  ” (1887);  edited  “ Bare  Poems 
of  the  Sixteenth  anu  Seventeen!  h Cent  uries  " (1882); 
and,  with  Hichard  H.  Stoddard,  " English  Verse”  : 
(5  vols.,  New  York,  1888). — His  wife,  Eliza  Lynn, 
author,  b.  in  Keswick,  England,  in  1822,  is  the  I 
daughter  of  a clergyman.  Since  the  appearance 
of  her  first  novel,  “Azeth,  the  Egyptian"  (Lon- 
don, 1846).  she  has  been  connected  with  the  press. 
She  married  Mr.  Linton  in  1858.  She  has  recent- 
ly acknowledged  the  authorship  of  a series  of  pa- 
pers entitled  “The  Girl  of  the  Period"  that  i»{>- 
peared  anonymously  in  the  “Saturday  Review," 
and  were  collected  in  book-form  (London,  1883),  i 
and  of  most  of  the  pn|>ers  on  the  woman  ques- 
tion that  have  been  published  in  that  journal.  , 
Her  other  works  include  “Witch  Stories”  (1861):  1 
“The  Lake  Country,”  illustrated  by  her  huslwud 
(1864);  “The  True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson” 
(1872);  “Patricia  Keinball”  (1874);  “The  World 
Well  Lost”  (1877):  “My  Love ” (1881);  and  the 
“ Autobiography  of  Christopher  Kirkland  ” (1885).  | 


LIPPARD,  George,  author,  b.  near  Yellow 
Springs,  Pa..  10  April,  1822;  d.  in  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  9 Feb.,  1854.  He  began  to  study  law  at 
fifteen  years  of  age,  but  was  never  admitted  to  the 
liar.  llis  sensational  novels  evince  vigor  and  im- 
agination, but  have  few  other  recommendations. 
He  founded  the  Brothertiood  of  the  Union,  a se- 
cret charitable  and  benevolent  institution,  and 
wrote  for  it  a ritual.  Previous  to  the  civil  war 
this  order  was  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  country. 
Lippard  is  described  as  a brilliant  but  erratic 
genius.  He  was  |wssionatclv  fond  of  country  life, 
and,  living  with  an  aunt  near  Germantown,  reamed 
along  the  banks  of  the  romantic  Wjgsahickon  and 
wrote  much  alx>ut  it  With  a strange  fancy,  he 
was  married  at  sunrise  on  the  banks  of  this 
stream.  He  was  regarded  as  an  eloquent  speak- 
er. His  romances  include  “The  Lad  ye  Anna- 
bel" (Philadelphia,  l842j;  “The  Belle  of  Prune 
Eden”  (1844);  “Legends  of  Mexico”  (1847); 
“ legends  of  the  Revolution  ” (1847) ; “ Blanche  of 
Brandywine  ” ; “ The  Kazarene  " ; “ New  York — its 
Upper  Ten.  and  Lower  Million”;  “ The  Uuaker 
City”;  “ Paul  Ardenheim.  or  the  Monk  of  Wissa- 
hickon  ” ; “ Herbert  Tracy  ” ; “ Adonai  " ; and  ~ Me- 
moirs of  a Preacher."  See  his  life,  with  selected 
writings  (Philadelphia.  1855).  In  addition  to  the 
novels  he  published  *•  Washington  and  his  Gener- 
als” and  edited  the  “ White  Banner  Quarterly.” 

LIPPINCOTT,  James  Starr,  agriculturist,  h. 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa..  12  April,  1819;  d.  in  Haddon- 
field,  N.  J.,  17  March,  1885.  He  was  educated  at 
liaverford  college,  ami  resided  for  many  years  in 
Huddenfield.  N.  J..  where  he  paid  much  attention 
to  scientific  agriculture  and  meteorology.  He 
patented  a “ vapor  index,"  for  measuring  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  which  has 
been  used  in  the  Smithsonian  institution  ami  else- 
where. He  was  the  author  of  six  treatises,  pub- 
lished in  the  “ Reports  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment ”( Washington,  1862-'7).aml  numerous  papers 
on  horticulture  in  the  “Gardener's  Monthly”; 
compiled  a “Catalogue  of  the  Rooks  belonging  to 
the  Library  of  the  Four  Monthly  Meetings  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia”  (Philadelphia,  1853); 
and  edited  the  American  revision  of  “Chambers's 
Encyclopedia”  (1870-’l).  For  many  years  before 
his  death  he  had  been  engaged  on  a history  of 
“The  Lippincotts  of  England  and  America." 
whieh  is  now  (1887)  in  press. 

LIPPINCOTT,  Joshua  Ballinger,  publisher, 
b.  in  Burlington.  N.  J.,  in  1816;  d.  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  5 Jan.,  1886.  lie  was  of  Quaker  parentage, 
ami  after  receiving  a 
common- school  edu- 
cation went  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  was 
employed  in  a l*x>k- 
store,  and  two  years 
later,  when  eighteen 
years  old,  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  business. 

In  1836  he  founded 
the  miblishing-house 
of  J.  B.  Lippincottand 
Co.,  and  in  1850,  by 
the  purchase  of  the 
entire  stock  of  the 
house  of  Grigg  ami 
Ebiott.  he  placed  his 
firm  at  the  head  of 
the  book  - trade  in 
Philadelphia  He  es- 
tablished *•  Lippi neott’s  Magazine”  in  1868.  the 
“ Medical  Times"  a few  years  later,  and  in  1875s 
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London  agency  to  facilitate  the  importation  of  Eu-  ' 
ropean  literature  into  the  United  States.  For 
many  years  he  was  a director  of  the  Beading  rail- 
road’ the  Philadelphia  savings-bank,  the  Union 
league  club,  and  the  Academy  of  fine  arts,  and  a 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

LIPPINCOTT,  Sara  Jane  (Clarkk),  author, 
b.  in  Pompey,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  28  Sept.,  1823. 
Much  of  her  childhood  was  (Missed  in  Rochester. 
N.  Y„  but  in  1842  she  removed  with  her  father  to 
New  Brighton,  Pa.,  and  in  1853  married  Le&nder 
K.  Lippincott,  of  Philadelphia.  She  published 
occasional  verses  at  an  early  ago  under  her  own 
name,  and  in  1844  her  first  prose  publications 
appeaml  in  the  “New  York  Mirror”  under  the  pen- 
name  of  “ Grace  Greenwood,”  which  she  has  since 
retained.  For  several  years  she  edited  the  “ Little 
Pilgrim,”  a juvenile  monthly  magazine  in  Phila- 
delphia. She  is  also  the  author  of  several  addresses 
ana  lectures,  and  has  been  largely  connected  with 
periodical  literature  as  editor  and  contributor. 
“Ariadne”  is  her  best  known  poem.  Her  other 
works  include  “ Greenwood  Leaves  " (Boston,  1850); 
“History  of  My  Pets”  (1850):  “Poems”  (1851); 

“ Recol lections  of  My  Childhood”  (1851);  “Ilaps 
and  Mishaps  of  a Tour  in  Europe  ” (1854):  “ Mer- 
rie  England  ” (1855) ; “ Forest  Tragedy  and  Other 
Tales*  (1850) ; “Stories  and  Legends  of  Travel” 
(1858);  “History  for  Children”  (1858);  “Stories 
from  Famous  Ballads”  (18(10);  “Stories  of  Many 
I^ands  ” (1867) ; “ Stories  and  Sights  in  France  and 
Italy”  (1868);  “Records  of  Five  Years”  (1868); 
and  “ New  Life  in  New  Lands”  (1873). 

LIPPINCOTT,  William  Henry,  artist,  b.  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  6 Dec.,  1849.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Friends’  school,  Philadelphia,  and  was  for 
six  years  a scene-painter  in  Philadelphia  theatres. 
He  then  went  to  Paris  and  studied  tinder  Bonnat 
from  1874  till  1884.  devoting  himself  to  portraits 
and  studies  of  child-life,  lie  is  an  associate  of 
the  National  academy  of  design,  and  a member  of 
the  Water- color  society  and  of  the  Salmagundi 
club,  ne  exhibited  “Lolette”  and  two  (tort rails 
at  the  Paris  salon  of  1878,  and  “The  Duck's 
Breast  ” at  the  Centennial  exhibition  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1876.  His  other  works  include  “The 
Little  Prince,”  various  portraits,  “ Infantry  in 
Anns”  (1887),  and  numerous  etchings. 

LIPPITT,  Christopher,  soldier,  b.  in  Crans- 
ton, R.  I.,  in  1744;  d.  there,  18  June,  1824.  He 
occupied  early  in  life  many  civil  and  military 
offices,  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  in  September, 
1776,  was  commissioned  colonel  in  the  Continental 
army.  He  participated  in  the  lint  ties  of  White 
Plains.  Trenton,  and  Princeton,  was  made  briga- 
dier-general of  the  Rhode  Island  militia,  and 
served  in  the  battle  of  Rhode  Island.  He  subse- 
quently sat  in  the  Rhode  Island  legislature. 

LIPSCOMB,  Abner  Smith,  jurist,  b.  near 
Abbeville,  S.  C.,  10  Feb.,  1789;  d.  near  Austin. 
Tex..  3 Dec.,  1857.  llis  father.  Joel,  emigrated 
from  Virginia  ami  was  an  officer  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  non  studied  law  with  John  (’.  Calhoun, 
who  shaped  the  political  opinions  that  he  Imd 
throughout  his  life.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1811,  the  snino  year  settled  in  St.  Stephens,  Ala., 
and  served  as  captain  of  a volunteer  expedition 
again. *t  the  Indians  in  the  war  of  1812.  For 
several  years  he  was  a member  of  the  legislature, 
became  judge  of  the  supreme  court  in  1819.  and  in 
1823-*85  was  chief  justice  of  Alabama.  He  re- 
moved to  Texas  in  1839,  was  secretary  f state 
under  President  Lamar, awl  a memlx*r«>f  the  State 
constitutional  convention  in  1845, offering  the  reso- 
lutions of  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  annexation 
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that  were  proposed  by  the  United  States.  He  was 
appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  in  1846.  and  held  office  till  his  death.  His 
opinions  are  published  in  Minor’s.  Stewart’s,  and 
Stewart  and  Porter’s  reports,  and  in  the  first 
seventeen  volumes  of  Texas  law  reports. 

LIPSCOMB,  Andrew  Adgate,  educator,  b.  in 
Georgetown,  D.  C.,  6 Sept.,  1816.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Georgetown  military  academy  and  in 
a classical  seminary.  At  nineteen  years  of  age  he 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  was  pastor  successively  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
Alexandria.  Va.  and  Washington.  I).  C.,  and  re- 
moved in  1842  to  Montgomery,  Ala  A few  years 
afterward  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Alafiama 
conference,  but,  failure  of  health  necessitating  his 
retirement  from  the  active  ministry,  he  engaged  in 
teaching,  and  established  the  Metropolitan  insti- 
tution lor  the  education  of  young  women.  Mont- 
gomery. Ala  He  was  suliseouently  president  of 
the  female  college  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  and  in 
1860-*74  was  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Georgia.  He  then  became  professor  of  philosophy 
and  criticism  in  Vanderbilt  university,  and  is  now 
(1887)  professor  emeritus.  The  University  of  Ala- 
baraa  has  given  him  the  degree  of  D.  I).,  and 
Emory  college,  Oxford,  Ga.  that  of  LL.  I).  For 
many  years  ne  has  contributed  to  the  literary  and 
religious  reviews,  and  published,  besides  numerous 
tracts  ami  pumphlets,  “Studies  in  the  Forty 
Days”  (Nashville,  1885);  and  “Supplementary 
Studies  ” to  the  above  (1886). 

LIRA,  Maximo  Rafail  (lee'-rah),  Chilian  pub- 
licist, b.  in  Santiago  in  1845.  Early  in  life  he 
began  to  contribute  to  political  nnd  literary 
periodicals,  and  in  1871  he  became  editor  of  the 
“ Independent©”  of  Santiago.  In  1873  he  was 
electee!  deputy  to  congress,  where  he  has  since 
served.  lie  was  elected  secretary  of  the  council  of 
stale  in  1874.  and  next  year  appointed  secretary  of 
the  Chilian  legation  in  Buenos  Ayres.  During  the 
lioli via- Peruvian  war  in  18 79- *81  he  served  as 
secretary  of  the  Chilian  commander-in-chief,  (Jen. 
Baquedano.  He  was  amiointed  assistant  secretary 
of  tlie  interior  in  1883,  but  resigned  in  1885  to  be- 
come editor-in-chief  of  the  daily  paper  “ Los  De- 
bates,” the  organ  of  the  Liberal  party,  which  post 
he  still  (1887)  holds.  He  is  considered  the  first 
parliamentary  orator,  and  one  of  the  princi|ial 
journalists  of  his  country.  He  has  published 
“ Los  Jesuitas  y sus  detractores ” (Santiago,  1870); 
“La  Comuna  y sus  enseflanzas”  (1871);  and 

“Magdalena,”  a novel  (1878). 

LISBOA.  Joao  Francisco  (lis-bo  -ah).  Brazilian 
journalist,  b.  in  MaranhAo,  12  May,  1812;  d.  in 
Lislsin,  Portugal,  26  April,  1863.  His  parents 
were  country  people,  ami  young  JoAo  spent  his 
Imyhood  on  their  farm,  reaching  the  age  of  seven- 
teen before  he  was  able  to  read  and  write.  In 
1829  he  had  made  enough  money  to  enter  the  col- 
lege in  the  capital  of  his  province,  and  in  two  years 
he  began  to  contribute  to  the  local  newspapers. 
He  published  the  paper  “O  Brasileiro”  in  1832 
and  the  “Phan*!”  ami  the  “ Echo  do  Norte”  in 
1833,  all  of  which  were  in  existence  till  1836.  In 
1838-’4I  he  published  the  “Chronica.”  From  1835 
until  1848  he  was  chief  clerk  to  the  secretary  of 
the  government  of  the  province  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  politics,  and  in  1840 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  congress.  In 
1848  he  retired  to  private  life,  giving  his  time  to 
study,  and  in  1855  Pedro  II.  sent  Lisboa  to  Portu- 
gal to  obtain  data  for  completing  the  history  of 
Brazil.  After  collecting  all  the  necessary  informa- 
tion he  licgan  the  work,  lint  died  without  finishing 
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it.  He  also  published  “ Jomal  de  Timon  ” (1851);  I Rio  de  Janeiro.”  Besides  the  works 
“ EListoria  do  MaranhAo”  (MaranhAo,  1850);  and  a above  he  published  **  Principles  de  Dmito  K-?- 
life  of  Father  Vieera  (Lisbon.  18601  cantile"  (Lisbon,  1801);  “Prinripio*  de  Eoocccut 

IJSBOA,  Jo»£  Antonio,  Brazilian  statesman.  Politico,”  in  part  a translation  of  the  f 

b.  in  Rio  Janeiro,  28  Feb.,  1777:  d.  there,  29  June.  Adatn  Smith  (1804);  and  twenty-three  ochrr%. 
1850.  He  reeeivwl  his  early  education  in  hi>  native  nearly  all  relating  to  political  economy  and  thr 
city,  and  was  graduated  in  mathematics  at  Lisbon  polities  and  history  of  Brazil. — His  brother.  Bal- 
in  1801.  He  afterward  went  to  France  and  England,  thazar.  b.  in  Bahia.  6 Jan..  1781;  <L  in  Rjo  J*- 
and  in  1804  returned  to  Portugal,  where  he  was  ac-  neiro,  14  Aug..  1840,  studied  in  Coimbra  after 
cased  before  the  Inquisition  of  importing  irrelig-  1775,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  17M.  Hr 
ious  books,  and  fled  to  Brazil.  In  1810  the  king  of  was  ap{tointed  judge  of  the  city  of  Rio  de  Ja n«- 
Portugal  created  several  new  institutions  in  con-  ro  anti  a member  of  the  tribunal  of  forestry  a 
nection  with  the  government  of  Brazil,  and  one  of  1797,  and  in  his  leisure  hours  composed  several  d 
these,  the  Junta  do  commercio.  was  placed  under  : his  works.  He  was  also  appointed  in  1812to<twiy 
the  direction  of  Lisboa.  He  was  appointed  super-  and  report  on  the  mines  of  Bendegd  and  Cotegipa. 
visor  of  the  newly  founded  Bank  of  Brazil  in  1821.  He  resigned  from  the  tribunal  of  forestry  in  1M7. 
and  in  1825  commissioned  to  treat  with  Portugal  went  to  Lisbon  in  1818  for  his  health,  and  •'a  hi* 
and  England  regarding  the  liquidation  of  the  Bra-  i return  retired  to  his  estate  on  the  rivc*r  I*as  Coate 
zilian  debt.  He  dismissed  many  of  the  English  J In  1828  he  was  accused  by  calumniators  of  brjss 
claims,  and  in  1880  the  British  envoy  asked  the  an  enetnv  of  independence  and  was  impruoaed: 
government  «>f  Brazil  to  retire  him : out  this  re-  . but  he  proved  his  innocence,  and  was  appointed  by 
quest  was  refused  in  a note  dated  4 Sept.,  1830.  Pedro  I.  to  the  council  of  state,  employing 
and  on  8 Nov.  Lislioa  was  called  to  occupy  the  leisure  in  writing.  In  1838  he  w&s  ooe  of  the 
ministry  of  finance.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  a founders  of  the  “Institute  flistorioo  e Gcographi- 
member  of  the  commission  for  forming  a coramer-  co  Brasileiro.”  He  published  **  Phisicadae  Ba-qae* 
cial  code,  which  was  finished  in  a few  months,  doe  I Iheos  ” and  '*  DescripcAo  do  comarva  de  Lbr- 
Frora  1888  till  1835  he  steadily  worked  to  relieve  os”  (Lisbon,  1808);  “Annalesda  prormcia  da  Ba- 
the condition  of  the  treasury,  contributes!  to  estab-  i hia  " (Bahia.  1820);  “Rosquejo  Historico  da  Lit- 
lish  tin*  mint,  and  organized  a new  bank.  During  j teratura  portugueza  " (Bio  Janeiro.  183St:  a&i  ■*  c- 
the  reign  of  Pedro  II.  Lisboa’s  services  to  the  na-  | tributions  to  scientific,  literary,  and  political  je«r- 
tion  were  rewarded  with  several  decorations.  He  | nals. — Jose's  son.  Bento  da  Silva,  b.  in  Bat-a.  4 
was  a councillor  of  state  and  member  of  the  Insti-  | Feb.,  1728:  d.  in  Rio  Janeiro,  26  Dec..  1*^4.  war 
tuto  hifltorico-gngrephioo  Brasileiro.  He  pub-  liberally  educated.  and  in  1816  entered  poi-.tiea 
lished  a biography  of  bis  friend  Silvestre  Pinhein*  In  1821-’3  he  look  an  active  part  in  the  morefaen: 
Ferreira  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1842).  I for  independence.  During  the  government  of  P<*- 

LISBOA.  Jos6  da  Silva.  Brazilian  scholar,  b.  dro  1.  he  held  several  offices  in  the  administrate e 
in  Bahia.  16  July,  1756;  d.  in  Rio  Janeiro.  20  Aug.,  and  represented  his  province  in  the  assembly.  1: 
1885.  He  went  to  Portugal  in  1772.  and  was  grad u-  the  dissolution  of  that  body  be  continued  t»>  be  * 
ated  in  philosophy  at  Coimbra  in  1779.  He  was  friend  of  the  government.  During  the  regvocT 
made  assistant  teacher  of  Latin.  Greek,  and  He-  Father  Feijo  and  the  government  of  Pedro  IL  be 
brew  in  Coimbra  !** fore  his  graduation,  and  on  his  was  twice  secretary  of  state  and  special  envoy  u 
return  to  his  native  country  was  appointed  pr»>-  Portugal,  England,  and  Germany,  and  was 
fessor  of  languages  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  commissioned  to  Italy  in  1*43  to  settle  the  sar- 
(.‘ollege  of  Bahia  After  twenty  years  of  teaching  riage  of  Pedro  II.  In  his  leisure  hours  be  coo- 
lie was  pensioned,  on  his  return  to  Portugal  in  i*»srd  several  works,  ami  also  wrote  biograph****  d 
1797,  by  the  prince  regent,  and  later  appointed  to  his  father  ami  his  uncle  Balthazar  < 1841  l He  seek 
a government  office  at  Bahia,  where  he  employed  an  active  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  “ lastriov 
his  leisure  time  in  writing  works  on  political  econo-  Geographieo  Brasileiro,”  wrote  several  y ears  f c 
my.  The  regent,  John  VI..  after  the  arrival  of  the  its  journal.  and  was  a member  of  several  wirfitiA- 
royal  family  in  Brazil,  called  Lisl*»a  to  Rio  Janei-  I and  literary  societies  in  Euroja*  and  America.  He 
ro,  and  there*  appointed  him  professor  of  political  died  poor,  and  the  government  made  an  approfc*- 
eeonomy.  To  Ins  efforts  was  due  the  royal  decree  lion  for  the  his  family, 

of  21  Jan..  1808,  opening  the  ports  of  Brazil  to  all  i LISBOA  SERR  A,  Joiio  Dnarte,  Brazilian  yxvc 
nations,  which  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  tner-  \ b.  in  Nossa Senhoni  das  Dores de  Itapecur&mirua.  JI 
chants  of  Portugal.  In  defence  of  this  measure  ' May,  1818:  d.  in  Rio  Janeiro,  16  ApriL  185-x  H* 
Lisboa  published  his  most  notable  work  “ Olxser-  received  his  early  education  in  MaranhA*'.  and  was 
vaciies  sobre  o commercio  franco”  (Rio  Janeiro,  1 grad uated  in  arts  and  sciences  at  Coimbra.  P.'-rta- 
1808).  When  the  “Tribunal  da  junta  do  commer-  1 gal.  From  early  life  he  cultivated  poetry  asa 
cio,  agricultura.  fabricas  e navcga^Ao  do  Brazil  **  published  several  compositions  that  were 
Was  created.  Lisbon  was  appointed  a member,  or-  i praised,  including  "Subindo  pelo  Vouga“  and  -X 
ganized  the  first  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  formed  Cemiterio  dos  Chris  tlos.”  In  1839  he  returu^l  t 
the  commercial  code  of  laws.  In  1*21  he  was  aj*-  Brazil  and  there  contributed  to  several  cewspa- 
nointed  inspector  of  the  literary  establishments  of  pers.  In  1*42,  falling  heir  to  a large  fortune,  be 
Brazil,  ami  in  that  year  began  to  take  part  in  |*>li-  abandoned  journalism  and  pdetrjr, and  in  1MT 
tics,  publishing  the  journal  “O  Concilimlor  do  elected  to  congress  by  the  province  of  Bannh£\ 
Reino  L-nido.”  which  favored  the  continued  union  In  1*4*  he  was  appointed  by  the  government  pres, 
of  Brazil  and  Portugal:  but  when  Prince  Pedro  i dent  of  the  province  of  Bahia,  where  he  focai*: 
declared  the  separation  of  Brazil  from  the  mother  the  provincial  bank.  In  1*50  he  bourne  trews^rer 
country,  LisUm  adhered  to  the  cause  of  indefiend-  of  the  nation,  councillor  of  state,  and  presidecT  f 
ence,  and  published  his  work  *•  Reelama<sVs  do  1 the  Bank  of  Brazil.  In  the  elections  of  1854  t* 
Brazil”  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1*22).  He  was  el«*eted  was  chosen  a representative  in  his  native  w^opi, 
from  his  province  to  the  constituent  assembly  of  and  ti*>k  his  seat  in  the  assembly,  but  d**eiJord  *£* 
Brazil,  in  1*26  appointed  senator,  and  in  1*31  Vis-  jxwt  of  a cabinet  minister.  Feeble  health 
count  de  Cayru.  From  that  year  till  his  death  he  compelled  Lisboa  to  retire  to  private  life.  a&i. 
was  contributor  to  the  official  paper,  “ l>mrio  do  ; taste  for  poetry  returning,  he  composed  wverm. 
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pieces  that  are  highly  esteemed.  The  l»est  known  changed  it  to  a monthly  called  the  “Museum  of 
are  **0  Maranhense ’’  and  “ Domine,  exaudi  ora-  Foreign  Literature  and  science,”  which  was  edited 
tionein  mean),’*  which  has  been  translated  into  sev-  during  the  first  year  bv  Robert  Walsh,  and  sulise- 
eral  foreign  languages.  quently  by  himself  and  his  brother  Squier.  After 

LISPENAKD,  Leonard.  merchant,  b.  in  New  conducting  t his  wit  h great  success  for  nearly  t wenty- 
York  city  in  1716:  d.  there,  15  Feb..  1790.  He  was  two  years,  he  removed  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  in 
the  grandson  of  Anthony  Lispenard,  a Huguenot  April,1844.he  began  “Littell’s  Living  Age, "aweeklv 
refugee,  who  came  to  New  York  about  tin*  middle  literary  periodical  which  is  still  (188<)  continued, 
of  the  17th  century  and  became  a merchant  there.  In  1H55  he  began  the  publication  in  Boston  of  the 
In  1741  he  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Anthony  “Panorama  of  Life  and  Literature,”  a monthly. 
Rutgers,  who  inherited  one  third  of  the  extensive  Mr.  Littell  was  the  author  of  the '•  Compromise 
grant  that  was  made  bv  George  II.  to  her  father.  Tariff."  which  was  advocated  by  Henry  (.jay  and 
and  subsequently  Mr.  Lispenard  acquired  by  pur-  carried  through  congress  during  the  adininistra- 
chase  the  remainder  of  tne  land,  which  has  since  tion  of  President  Jackson. — His  brother.  Squier, 
been  known  as  the  Lispenard  meadows.  Hiscoun-  physician,  b.  in  Burlington,  X.  J..  9 Dec.,  1803;  d. 
try  mansion  was  on  Lispenard  hill,  an  elevation  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  4 July,  1886.  was  graduated 
overlooking  what  later  was  called  St.  John’s  [Mirk,  at  the  mcdienl  department  of  the  University  of 
Mr.  Lispenard  was  assistant  alderman  from  the  Pennsylvania  in  1824.  the  next  year  practised  in 
north  wan!  in  1750-’5.  and  alderman  in  !756-'tt2.  Buenos  Ayres,  South  America,  and,  returning  to 
and  member  of  the  provincial  assembly  in  1765~'7.  Philadelphia  in  1826,  was  a physician  there  until 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Stamp-act  con-  his  death.  For  several  vears  he  edited  in  Phila- 
grass  in  New  York  in  1765,  of  the  committee  of  delphia  the  “ Banner  or  the  Cross,"  and  with  his 
one  hundred  that  was  elected  to  control  all  gen-  brother  Kliakim  the  *' Museum  of  Foreign  Liter*- 
eml  affairs  in  Mav,  1775,  and  of  the  first  provin-  1 ture  and  Science.”  He  was  surgeon  to  the  Wills 
cial  congress  in  Mjiv,  1775.  Hr  was  also  treasurer  ophthalmie  hospital  in  1834— *64.  becoming  surgeon 
of  King’s  (now  Columbia)  college,  one  of  the  origi-  ; emeritus  on  his  resignation,  consulting  physician 
nal  members  of  the  Society  of  the  New  York  hos-  I to  the  Philadelphia  dispensary,  and  a member  of 
pital.  and  one  of  its  governors  in  1770-*?. — His  two  various  foreign  mid  domestic  medical  societies, 
sons,  Leonard  and  Anthony,  were  well-known  Besides  various  professional  papers,  he  published 
men  at  that  time.  The  three  streets,  Leonard,  An-  “Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  ” (Philadelphia, 
thony  (now  Worth),  and  Thomas,  were  named  after  1837 : new  ed.,  with  notes,  by  Hugh  Houston,  Lon- 
the  sons  of  Anthony,  and  Boche  street  (now  spelled  don,  1838);  “Illustrations  of  the  Prayer-Book  ” 
Beach)  after  his  son-in-law,  Paul  Iiachc,  while  Lis-  ! (1840);  and  he  edited  the  first  American  edition  of 
penard  street  was  named  in  honor  of  the  family,  Haynes  Walton’s  “Treatise  on  Operative  Ophthal- 
and  Barclay  street  after  Rev. Thomas  Barclay  who  mic  Surgery”  (1853). — His  brotner,  John  Stock- 
married  his  wife’s  sister.  ton,  author,  b.  in  Burlington,  N.  J..  in  1806;  d.  in 

LIST,  Friedrich,  political  economist,  b.  in  Rent-  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  11  July,  1875,  edited  with  bio- 
lingen,  Germany,  6 Aug.,  1789;  d.  in  Kufstien,  30  graphical  and  historical  notes,  Alexander  Gray- 
Nov.,  1846.  He  had  la-come  favorably  known  as  a don’s  “ Memoirs  of  my  own  Times”  (Philadelphia, 
political  economist,  and  in  1821  was  elected  to  the  1846);  and  published  a sketch  of  the  “ Life,  Char- 
WQrtemberg  chamber  of  deputies,  but,  having  at-  aeter,  and  Services  of  Henry  Clay.” — Their  cousin, 
tacked  the  government  in  a {wtition,  was  prevented  William,  lawyer,  b.  in  New  Jersey  about  1780; 
from  taking  his  seat  and  sentenced  to  ten  months'  d.  in  Frankfort.  Ky.,  in  1825,  was  an  eminent 
imprisonment.  After  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  member  of  the  Kentucky  liar,  and  for  many  years 
(•anion  and  several  years  of  exile,  he  was  impris-  : reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  court  of  appeals  of 
oned  in  the  fortress  "at  Asperg.  On  his  release  he  that  state.  He  published  “The  Statute  I.aw  of 
emigrated  to  the  Unitea  States  and  settled  in  Kentucky  *’ (5  vols.,  Frankfort,  1808-’I9);  “A  Di- 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  became  an  extensive  land-  ! gest  of  the  Statute  Law  of  Kentucky”  (2  vols., 
holder,  and  was  active  in  the  establishment  of  1822);  “ Reports  of  Cases  at  Common  Law  and  in 
niilrouds.  He  was  appointed  U.  S.  consul  at  Ham-  Chancery,  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
burg  in  1830,  and,  after  residing  for  some  time  in  Kentucky  ” (4  vols.,  l$22-’4) ; *•  Selected  Cases  from 
Paris,  returned  to  Pennsylvania.  He  finally  set-  the  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky 
tied  in  I^eipsic  in  1833,  where  for  some  time  he  from  1795  till  1825”  (1825);  and  “Festoons  of 
was  U.  S.  consul.  He  engaged  in  journalism  in  Fancy  in  Essays,  Humorous,  Sentimental,  and  Po- 
Paris  in  1837- ’4-3.  and  at  the  latter  date  estab-  litical.  in  Prose  and  Verse.** 

lished  in  Augsburg  the  “ Zollvcrcinsblatt,”  a news-  LITTLE,  ('buries  Collin,  publisher,  b.  in  Ken- 
I wiper  in  which  he  advocated  the  enlargement  of  nobunk.  Me.,  25  July,  1799 ; d.  in  Cambridge,  Mas*., 
the  custom’s  union,  and  the  organization  of  a na-  11  Aug..  1869.  lie  went  to  Boston  early  in  life, 
tional  commercial  system.  In  1846  he  visited  Eng-  and  entered  a shipping-house,  and  afterward  the 
land  with  a view  to  forming  a eonnneroial  alliance  book-store  of  Carter,  Hilliard,  and  Co.  He  subsa- 
between  that  country  and  Germany,  but  was  un-  fluently  became  a member  of  the  firm  of  Hilliard, 
successful,  and,  losing  both  health  mid  property.  Gray,  Little,  and  Wilkins,  in  which  he  front  in  tied 
he  shot  himself.  He  is  the  author  of  a “ New  Svs-  until  the  formation  of  his  |»artncrship  with  James 
tern  of  Political  Economy ” (Philadel|»hia,  1827).  Brown  in  the  year  1 837.  under  the  style  of  Charles 
His  literary  remains  were  published  with  a biogra-  C.  Little  and  Co.  This  was  subsequently  changed, 
phv  bv  Ludwig  Iluusscr  (Stuttgart,  1850-’ l ).  by  the  admission  of  other  partners,  to  Little,  Brown, 

LITTELL.  EHiikim.  editor.  b.  in  Burlington,  and  Co.  The  house  were  not  only  large  publishers 
N.  J„  2 Jan.,  1797;  d.  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  17  Slav,  of  standard  works  but  for  many  vears  the  most 
1870.  His  grandfather.  Kliakim.  was  a captain  in  extensive  law-publishers  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  Revolution,  and  did  good  service  in  the  defence  also  the  larg«*st  iui|H»rters  of  standard  English  law 
of  Springfield.  N.  J..  4 June,  1780.  The  grandson  and  miscellaneous  works,  introducing  to  American 
removed  to  Philadelphia  in  18(9.  and  established  buyers  the  “ Encyclopedia  Britannica,”  the  dic- 
a weekly  literary  (>ajier  entitled  the  “ National  tionaries  of  Dr.  William  Smith,  and  inanv  other 
Recorder,”  whose  nume  he  changed  in  1821  to  the  standard  works.  The  present  (1887)  head  of  the 
“Saturday  Magazine.”  In  July,  1822,  he  again  firm  is  John  Bartlett  p/.  e.). 
vol.  in. — 17 
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LITTLE,  Uraire.  naval  officer,  b.  in  Marsh- 
field, Mass.,  10  April.  1754;  d.  in  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  22  duly,  1800.  Soon  after  the  leginniDg  of 
the  Revolutionary  war  he  hail  command  of  the 
**  Boston.” an  armed  vessel  belonging  to  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  1770  he  was  1st  lieutenant  of  the  “ Pro- 
tector." He  was  captured  by  a British  frigate,  but 
scaled  the  walls  of  his  prison  at  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land. and  returning  to  the  United  States  obtained 
command  of  the  sloojHof-war  **  Winthrop,”  in 
which  he  cruised  with  suocees  during  the  remainder 
of  the  war.  In  1798  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  U.  S.  frigate  **  Boston,”  and  he  was 
made  a captain  in  the  navy.  4 Man’ll.  1799,  captur- 
ing several  armed  French  ships,  among  them  **  lx? 
Berceau  ” after  a severe  conflict.  lie  was  dis- 
charged from  the*  service  under  the  peace  estab- 
lishment, 22  Oct.,  1801,  and  retired  to  his  farm  at 
Weymouth,  lie  is  the  author  of  44  The  American 
Cruiser”  (Boston),  and  **  Life  on  the  Ocean,  or 
Twenty  Years  at  Sea”  (1844- ’5). 

LITTLE.  Harvey  1).,  journalist,  b.  in  Wether* 
field, Conn.,  in  1808;  d.  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  22  Aug., 
1832.  lie  was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  who  re- 
moved to  the  west  about  1815,  settling  in  Franklin 
county,  Ohio,  which  w’as  then  mostly  a wilderness. 
His  early  educational  advantages  were,  of  course, 
limited,  but,  by  being  apprenticed  to  a printer  in  Co- 
lumbus and  using  all  his  opportunities,  he  became, 
by  the  time  he  was  of  age.  an  excellent  English 
scholar.  He  early  developed  a talent  for  poetry, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  printing  his  verses  in  the 
various  papers  with  which  he  successively  became 
connected.  He  afterward  studied  law.  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  but  family  considerations  in- 
duced him  to  return  to  newspajier  work,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  suddenly  from 
Asiatic  cholera,  he  was  editing  the  “ Eclectic  and 
Medical  Botanist."  His  poems  first  attracted  at- 
tention about  1830,  and  were  written  over  the  sig- 
nature of  “ Velasquez.” 

LITTLE.  James  Laurence,  surgeon,  b.  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  19  Feb.,  183(1;  d.  in  New  York 
city,  4 April,  1885.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  physicians  and  surgeons.  New  York  citv,  in 
I860.  and  appointed  junior  assistant  at  the  New 
York  hospital,  where  he  subsequently  became 
senior  assistant  and  house  surgeon.  1’wo  years 
later  he  was  made  surgeon-in-charge  of  the  Park 
barracks.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  clinical  as- 
sistant to  I)r.  Willard  Parker  in  the  College  of 
physicians  and  surgeons,  and  ihe  following  spring 
lie  began  the  delivering  of  a series  of  lectures,  the 
first  being  on  “Fractures  and  their  Treatment.” 
This  series  was  continued  until  18(18,  when  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  operative  surgery  and  surgi- 
cal dressings,  which  office  he  held  for  ten  years. 
In  1875  he  aifepted  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the 
University  of  Vermont,  although  continuing  to  re- 
side in  New  York.  He  was  also  appointed  con- 
sulting surgeon  in  the  Northwestern  dispensary, 
and  attending  surgeon  to  both  St.  Luke’s  and  St. 
Vincent’s  hospitals.  In  1880  he  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  clinical  surgery  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
but  resigned  in  1882,  and  was  ap|x>inted  professor 
of  surgery  in  the  New  York  post-graduate  medical 
school,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death.  He 
was  a memlier  ami  fellow  of  numerous  medical  so- 
cieties, ami  is  the  author  of  several  professional 
papers  of  importance.  l)r.  Little  introduced  into 
this  country  the  treatment  of  fractures  by  the 
p las ter-of- Paris  splint.  He  had  a large  experience 
m cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  was  the  first, 
in  1872,  to  puncture  that  organ  with  the  aspirator. 


The  median  operation  was  performed  by  him  more 
frequently  than  by  any  other  American  surgeon. 
In  the  spring  of  18(14  he?  joined  in  the  movement  in 
New  York  for  sanitary  reform,  and  vhs  instru- 
mental in  the  formation  of  its  board  of  health. 

LITTLE,  Moses,  soldier,  b.  in  Newbury,  Mass.. 
8 May,  1724;  d.  there,  27  May,  1798.  In  April, 
1775,  he  marched  with  a company  to  Lexington, 
and  took  part  in  the  engagement  near  that  place. 
He  was  promoted  colonel,  and  fought  in  the  battle 
of  Bunker  IlilL  After  the  evacuation  of  Boston 
he  was  ordered  to  New  York,  and  commanded  his 
regiment  at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  N.  J.,  but  was 
compelled  to  return  home  in  1777  on  account  of 
impaired  health.  In  1779  ho  was  appointed  by  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  to  command  the  naval  ex- 
pedition to  the  Penobscot,  but  declined.  In  1781 
a stroke  of  paralysis  deprived  him  of  speech. 

LITTLE,  Peter,  legislator,  b.  in  PeterslAirg. 
Huntingdon  0O„  Pa.,  about  1775;  d.  in  Baltimore 
county.  Md..  5 Feb..  1830.  He  received  a com- 
mon-school education,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a 
trade.  Removing  to  Maryland,  he  settled  at  Free- 
dom, Carroll  co..  and  was  one  of  the  few  mechan- 
ics who  have  been  sent  from  the  workshop  to  con- 
gress. He  was  chosen  as  a Federalist  from  Man- 
land,  and  served  from  4 Nov..  1811,  till  8 Mans, 
1813,  and,  being  re-elected,  from  2 Doc..  1816,  till 
3 March,  1829.  or  over  eighteen  years  in  all.  lie 
was  ap|K)int<?d  by  President  Madison  colonel  of  the 
88th  infantry  on  19  May,  1813.  ami  served  till  15 
June,  1815. — His  son,  Lewis  Henry,  b.  in  Balti- 
more in  1818;  d.  in  luka,  Miss.,  19  Sept.,  1X62.  vu 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1889. 
and  assigned  to  the  5th  infantry.  He  was  rnado 
1st  lieutenant,  18  April.  1845,  and  having  taken 
part  in  the  Mexican  w ar.  he  was  b revetted  captain. 
23  Sept.,  1846,  for  “gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct’ at  Monterey.  He  was  given  the  full  rank  of 
captain,  20  Aug.,  1847.  but  resigned,  7 May,  1861.9* 
enter  the  Confederate  army,  lie  was  appoint*! 
adjutant -general  of  the  forces  in  Missouri  «*n  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Sterling  Price,  and  for  his  braverv  at 
the  Little  of  Elk  Horn  was  promoted  brigadier- 
general.  When  Van  Dorn  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  district  of  Northern  Mississippi, 
Little  succeeded  to  the  command  of  Price’s  divis- 
ion. He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  luka. 

LITTLE.  Sophia  I<oul«u\  poet,  b.  in  Newport, 
K.  I.,  22  Aug.,  1799.  She  was  the  second  daughter 
of  Asher  Robbins,  U.S.  senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
She  was  educated  in  her  native  town,  and  in  1824 
married  William  Little,  Jr., of  Boston,  who  greatly 
assisted  her  by  judicious  criticism  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  poetic  talent.  Her  first  poem  of  any 
length,  a description  of  a New  England  Thanks- 
giving, was  printed  in  1828  in  “ The  Token.”  Mrs. 
Little  took  an  active  interest  in  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  and  was  a life-long  friend  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  being  present  at  the  Boston  meet- 
ing. at  which  he  was  mobbed.  She  was  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Prisoner’s  aid  association  of  Rhode  Bl- 
and from  its  formation.  With  the  aid  of  friends 
she  opened  a free  reading-room  for  working  people 
in  Newport,  which  proved  to  be  the  germ  of  a free 
public  library.  She  also  established  a Holly-tree 
coffee-house,  and  is  still  (1887)  active  in  manv  char- 
itable enterprises.  Mrs.  Lift  le,  besides  contributing 
frequently  to  various  periodicals,  has  published  the 
following  poems:  “The  Last  Days  of  Jesus” (Bos- 
ton. 1839) ; “ The  Annunciation  and  Birth  of  Jesus, 
and  the  Resurrection”  (1842):  and  “Pentecost" 
(1873).  In  1877  a complete  edition  of  her  relig- 
ious poems  was  published  at  Newport,  hearing 
the  title,  “Last  Days  of  Jesus,  and  Other  Pc- 
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ems." — Her  son,  Robbins,  lawyer,  b.  in  Newport. 
R.  L,  15  Fob.,  1882,  was  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1851.  ami  was  subsequently  tutor  in  Greek  there. 
He  aifterward  studied  in  Harvard  law-school,  where 
he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  B.,  and  practised 
law  in  New  York  city  in  {mrtnership  with  William 
Winthrop.  afterward  judge-advocate  in  the  U.  S. 
army.  From  1885  till  18(19  he  was  instructor  in  in- 
ternational law  at  the  U.  S.  naval  academy.  In 
1878  he  became  an  examiner  of  claims  in  the  war 
departmental  Washington,  remaining  in  that  office 
until  1878,  when  he  was  elected  superintendent  and 
later  a trustee  of  the  Astor  library  in  New  York 
city.  During  his  administration  the  library  has 
been  greatly  improved  and  enlarged,  the  endow- 
ment has  been  increased  bv  John  Jacob  Astor. 
grandson  of  the  founder,  the  hours  of  public  ail- 
mission  have  been  lengthened,  and  the  facilities 
for  research  much  extended,  especially  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a new  catalogue  in  four  large  volumes. 

LITTLE  CROW  (To-wai-ah-tah-doo-tah),  chief 
of  the  Sioux,  b.  in  the  Indian  village  of  Kaposia, 
near  St.  Paul.  Minn.;  d.  near  Hutchinson,  Mc- 
Leod co.,  Minn.,  in  1808.  He  was  the  hereditary 
chief  of  the  Kaposia  1 wind  of  the  great  Dakota  or 
Sioux  tribe.  The  name  Little  Crow  descended 
from  father  to  son  through  several  generations. 
The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a Arm 
friend  of  the  Americans,  and  a highly  intelligent  and 
industrious  man.  He  was  accidentally  wounded 
in  withdrawing  his  gun  from  a wagon,  uml  died  on 
the  following  day.  llis  parting  injunctions  to  his 
son  and  successor,  in  tne  presence  of  the  writer, 
were  peculiarly  impressive.  Little  Crow  the 
younger  paid  but  slight  heed  to  the  wise  counsels 
of  his  father.  He  wax  essentially  a bad  man.  an 
inveterate  liar,  and  a drunkard,  but  possessed  of 
cunning,  energy,  and  determination.  Subsequent 
to  1851.  when  the  Sioux  Indians  ceded  by  treaty  to 
the  U.  S.  government  their  lands  West  of  Missis- 
sippi river,  the  several  bands,  including  the  Ka- 
posias,  were  removed  to  large  reservations  on  the 
upper  Minnesota,  when  they  dwelt  peacefully,  pro- 
fessing warm  friendship  for  the  wfiite  settlers,  by 
whom  they  were  treated  kindly  and  hospitably. 
Suddenly  and  unexpectedly  the  savages,  with  a few 
exceptions,  rose  in  a body,  on  18  Aug.,  1802,  mur- 
dered their  traders  and  the  other  whites  at  the  two 
U.  N.  agencies,  and  then  spread  themselves  in  small 
parties  along  a line  of  frontier  more  than  two  hun- 
dred miles  in  extent,  butchering  the  unsuspecting 
men,  women,  and  children  without  mercy.  Nearly 
1.000  settlers  fell  victims.  Little  Crow  was  the  rec- 
ognized head  of  the  outbreak.  After  the  decisive 
defeat  of  the  combined  force  of  warriors  by  the 
troops  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Henry  H.  Sih- 
lev,  at  Wood  Ijake,  28  Sept..  1802,  Little  Crow,  and 
two  or  three  hundred  of  the  most  desperate  of  his 
followers,  fled  with  their  families  to  the  protection 
nf  the  (Miwerful  bauds  of  their  kindred  on  the  distunt 
prairie-.  leaving  the  main  camp  to  Ik?  captured  with 
more  than  2.000  souls,  with  the  release*  of  female 
hit©  prisoners  to  the  number  of  120.  About  40  of 
’<'•!  warriors  that  were  found  guilty  and  con  - 
bv  a military  commission,  were  hanged  at 
DecemfW  following,  the  remainder 
’ •♦•eon tin.  incut  until  they  were  re- 
universul  pretest,  by  President 
•>  his  order  to  a reservation 
Grew  met  his  richly 
mg  been  discovered  and 
win  while  he  was 
' Llis  scalp 
***»uesola 


LITTLEJOHN.  Abram  Newkirk.  P.  E.  I.ish- 
op,  b.  in  Florida,  N.  Y.,  13  Dec.,  1824.  He  was 
graduated  at  Union  college  in  1845,  and  after 
preparation  for  the  ministry  was  ordained  deacon 
in  St.  Peter's  chureh.  Auburn.  N.  Y.,  19  March, 
1848,  by  Bishop  I>e  Lancey,  and  priest  in  Christ 
church.  Hartford.  Conn..  12  June.  1849.  by  Bishop 
Brownell.  During  his  dioconate  he  was  in  charge 
for  a brief  |ieriod  of  St.  Ann's  church.  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  and  St.  Anthony’s  church,  Meriden,  Conn. 
Early  in  1850  he 
removed  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, and 
became  rector  of 
( 'hrist  church, 

Springfield.  In 
June,  1851.  he  ac- 
cepted the  rector- 
ship of  St.  Paul’s 
church.  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn.  He 
was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Holutrt 
college  in  1858, 
but  declined.  For 
a period  of  seven 
years  he  was  lec- 
turer on  pastoral 
theology  in  Ber- 
keley divinity- 
school,  Middletown,  Conn.  In  1800  he  accepted 
the  rectorship  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  which  |M>st  he  occupied  for  eight 
years.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  I>.  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1855.  He  wax  elect- 
ed bishop  of  ceil tral  New  York  in  1808,  but  de- 
clined, and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  first  bishop 
of  Long  Island,  and  consecrated  in  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  Brooklyn.  27  Jan.,  1800.  In 
1874,  by  appointment  of  the  presiding  bishop,  he 
took  charge  of  the  American  Episcopal  churches 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Bishop  Littlejohn  is 
a facile  writer,  and  has  contributed  largely  to 
church  and  general  literature.  Besides  charges, 
criticisms,  essays,  and  revising,  he  lias  published 
“ Conciones  ad  Clerum"  (1880) ; “ Individualism. 
Discourses  Indore  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England ”(1880) ; and  “The  Christian  Ministry  at 
the  Close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  being  lec- 
tures before  the  General  theological  seminary,  New 
York  (1884).  In  1880  he  received  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  the  degree  of  LL.  I). 

IjITTLEPAGE,  Lewis,  diplomatist,  l>.  in  Han- 
over county,  Ya..  19  Dec.,  1702;  d.  in  Fredericks- 
burg. Va..  19  July,  1802.  He  was  graduated  at 
William  and  Mary  in  1778,  and  being  a relative  of 
John  Jay.  then  minister  to  Madrid,  he  joined  him 
abroad.  Ho  volunteered  in  the  cx|>edition  of  the 
Due  de  Crillon  against  Minorca  in  1782,  and  sub- 
sequently accompanied  the  Prince  of  Nnssau-Siegen 
to  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  thence  to  Constanti- 
nople and  Warsaw.  He  was  honored  for  many 
years  with  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Stanislas, 
king  of  Poland,  under  whom  he  held,  among  other 
offices,  that  of  ambassador  to  Russia.  He  was  cre- 
ated a knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Stanislas,  chatn- 
U*rlnin  and  confidential  secretary,  and  acted  as  a 
special  envoy  in  several  important  negotiations. 
When  Stanislas  sided  with  the  Torgovitxa  Confed- 
erates in  1792,  Littlepago  returned  to  Virginia. 

LITTLE  TURTLE  (Me-cbk-citn-na-qua),  a 
chief  of  the  Miami  Indians,  d.  in  Fort  Wayne.  Ind., 
14  July.  1812.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  partially 
educatisl  at  a Jesuit  school  in  Canada.  He  was 
remarkabie  for  his  mental  vigor  and  common  sense. 
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and  was  a brave  and  skilful  military  leader/  lie 
took  part  in  the  border  warfare  of  the  west,  and 
commanded  at  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Josiah  ilarmar  <>n 
Miami  river  in  October,  1790,  and  also  at  that  of 
Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair  at  St.  Mary's.  4 Nov.,  1791. 
He  was  present,  although  not  in  command,  at  the 
battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  in  which  the  Indians 
were  defeated  by  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  20  Aug., 
1794,  having  vainly  endeavored  to  dissuade  them 
from  attacking  the  “Chief- Who-Xever-Sleeps,” 
with  whom  he  urged  them  to  make  peace.  He 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  of  Greenville 
in  August,  1795.  Early  in  1797  he  visited  Presi- 
dent Washington  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  also  met 
Count  Volney.  the  French  philosopher,  and  was 
presented  by  Gen.  Kosciuszko  with  his  own  pair 
of  elegantly  mounted  pistols. 

LIVERMORE,  Able!  Abbot,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Wilton.  N.  n.,80  Oct..  1811.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1833,  and  in  the  divinity-school  in 
18.30.  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
church  in  Keene,  N.  H.,  in  November  of  the  latter 
rear.  He  remained  there  until  May,  1850,  when 
lie  was  called  to  a church  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  On 
1 Jan..  1857.  he  removed  to  New  York  city  to  as- 
sume the  editorship  of  the  **  Christian  Inquirer,** 
and  in  June  of  the  same  year  he  took  charge  of  the 
1st  Unitarian  Congregational  church  hi  Yonkers. 
N.  Y.,  without  relinquishing  his  journalistic  duties. 
In  18(53  he  became  president  of  the  theological 
school  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  which  office  he  still  (1887) 
fills.  He  is  the  author  of  “ A Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament  " ((5  v<rls.,  1849-*81);  **  Ix*otures  to 
Young  Men ” (1846);  “The  Marriage  Offering,”  a 
compilation  of  prose  and  poetry  (1848);  “The 
Wur  with  Mexico  Reviewed,  * a prize  essay  (1850); 
“ I )iscourses  ” (1852) ; “ Anti-Tobacco  ” ( 188.3) ; ami 
“ History  of  Wilton,  N.  H,”  which  will  probably  be 
published  in  1888.  Helms  edited  Priestley’s  “Cor- 
ruptions of  Christianity”  (Boston,  1838),  and. with 
others,  “Christian  Hymns”  (1845),  a compilation 
that  has  passed  through  sixty  editions,  besiacs  con- 
tributing to  the  “ North  American  Review.”  “Chris- 
tian Examiner.”  “ Christian  Repository,"  etc. 

LIVERMORE,  George, antiquarian,  b.  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass..  10  July,  1809 ; <1.  there.  80  Aug.. 
1805.  He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  and 
trained  for  a mercantile  career.  After  brief  ex- 
periments elsewhere,  he  settled  in  Boston  and  lx*- 
catne  one  of  the  foremost  commission-merchants  in 
that  city.  Early  in  life  he  began  to  devote  his 
leisure  to  historieal  and  antiquarian  research,  in 
which  he  became  a recognised  authority,  having 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  different  editions  of 
the  Bible  in  this  country,  lie  was  fond  of  large- 
paper  copies  and  illustrated  editions,  in  which  his 
library  was  very  rich.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  several  learned  societies,  and  wrote  for  the  news- 
papers and  reviews  on  subjects  of  h bibliographical 
or  historical  character,  his  articles  displaying  ex- 
tensive research.  Among  them  may  lx*  mentioned 
one  on  the  “ New  England  Primer.”  in  the  “Cam- 
bridge Chronicle”  (1849),  and  another  on  “ Public 
Libraries”  in  the  “North  American  Review” 
(1850).  His  most  important  essay.  **  All  Historical 
Research  respecting  the  Opinions  of  the  Founders 
of  the  Republic  on  Negroes  as  Slaves,  as  Citizens 
and  as  Soldiers,”  was  read  before  the  Massachusetts 
historical  society.  14  Aug.,  18(52.  printed  in  the 
“ Proceedings.”  and  issued  srqxinitcly  in  four  other 
editions.  He  was  given  the  degree  of  A.  M.  by 
Harvard  in  1850.  Sec  a sermon  delivered  in  bis 
memory  by  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  entitled  “ The 
Public  Service  of  a Private  Man,”  ami  other  trib- 
utes by  Robert  C.  Winthrop  and  Charles  Deane. 


LIVERMORE,  Mary  Ashton,  reformer,  b.  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  19  Doc.,  1881.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Rice.  She  was  noted  in  childhood  for  resolu- 
tion and  restless  activity,  being  foremost  in  all 
healthful,  out-door  sports,  and  also  remarkable  for 
iroficiency  in  her  studies.  She  was  a pupil  and 
or  some  time  a teacher  in  the  Charlestown,  Man., 
female  seminary,  and  subsequently  became  a gov- 
erness in  southern  Virginia,  where  she  remained 
two  years,  and  then  taught  at  Duxbury,  Mass. 
There  she  met  Daniel  P.  Livermore,  a Universalis* 
clergyman,  whom  she  married  and  accompanied 
successively  to  Stafford,  Conn..  Malden  and  Wey- 
mouth, Mass.,  Auburn,  N.  Y„  and  Quincy,  III.,  in 
which  places  he  had  pastorates.  In  1857  he  be- 
came editor  and  publisher  of  the  “ New  Covenant” 
at  Chicago.  During  this  period  Mrs.  Livermore 
wrote  frequently  for  the  periodicals  of  her  denomi- 
nation, and  edited  the  “Lily,”  besides  assisting 
her  husband  for  twelve  years  as  associate  in  his 
editorial  labors.  At  the  beginning  of  18<52  Mi?. 
Livermore  was  appointed  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
northwestern  branch  of  the  U.  S.  sanitary  commis- 
sion, which  had  been  then  recently  established  in 
Chicago.  During  that  year  she  travelled  through- 
out the  northwest,  everywhere  organizing  sanitary 
aid  societies.  In  the  following  December  she  at- 
tended a council  of  the  National  sanitary  commis- 
sion at  Washington,  ami  the  next  spring  was 
ordered  to  make  a tour  of  the  hospitals  and  mili- 
tary posts  on  the  Mississippi.  At  this  time  sani- 
tary supplies  were  low,  and  the  most  serious  results 
at  the  Vicksburg  camps  were  feared  : but  by  per- 
sonal appeals,  by  circulars,  and  bv  untiring  persist- 
ence ami  enthusiasm,  she  secured  immediate  relief. 
| She  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization 
of  the  great  Northwestern  sanitary*  fair  in  Chicago 
! in  18(53,  from  which  nearly  $100,000  were  secured 
for  the  purposes  of  the  association,  and  obtained 
the  original  draft  of  his  Emancipation  proclaraa- 
i tion  from  President  Lincoln,  which  sold  for  $3,000. 
I Since  the  war  she  has  labored  earnestly  in  the 
woman  suffrage  and  temperance  movements,  often 
| appearing  on  the  platform,  and  editing  the“Wnra- 
| an  s Journal  ” (Boston.  18?0-*l).  Her  success  as  a 
J lecturer  before  lyceums  has  lieen  great.  At  » lime 
when  those  institutions  were  at  the  height  of  their 
popularity,  she  was  one  of  the  four  lecturers  that 
were  most  in  demand  and  that  commanded  the 
largest  fees,  the  other  three  being  men.  For  rears 
she  spoke  five  nights  in  the  week  for  five  months  in 
the  year,  travelling  85,000  miles  annually.  Among 
her  more  popular  lectures  are  “ What  shall  we  do 
with  our  Daughters f”  “Women  of  the  War,” and 
“ The  Moral  Heroism  of  the  Temperance  Reform.” 
The  first  of  the  foregoing  has  been  issuer!  in  book- 
form  (Boston.  188.3).  She  is  the  author  of  “Pen 
I Pictures”  (Chicago.  1805),  and  “Thirty  Years  too 
Late,”  a temperance  tale  (Boston,  1878).  She  has 
also  prepared  a work  of  (KM)  pages  giving  her  ex- 
jxrience  during  the  war,  which  will  probably  he 
issued  during  tnr  present  vear(1887). 

LIVERMORE.  Samuel,  statesman,  b.  in  Wal- 
tham. Mat'd,  14  May,  1732;  d.  in  Holderncss,  N.  H-. 
18  May,  1803.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1752,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  liar  in 
1757,  l leginning  to  practise  the  following  vear  at 
Portsmouth.  N.  H.  He  was  a member  of  the  gen- 
eral court  of  that  province  in  1708-*7O,  and  in  1775 
removed  to  Iloldcrness,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
original  grantees  and  the  principal  proprietor.  He 
was  appointed  king’s  attorney  in  1709,  and  after  the 
change  of  government  he  was  state's  attorney  for 
three  years.  Ho  was  also  judge-advocate  of  admi- 
ralty lx* fore  the  Revolution,  and  a delegate  to  the 
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1 , tfjj1*1'  nt,>l  coa8res8  fr°in  7 Fob..  1 780,  until  lie 
r-wtvvl.  21  June.  1782,  ami  aguin  in  1785.  He  was 
inf  Justice  of  the  stato  supreme  court  from  1782 
nil  17*9.  and  in  1788  a member  of  the  convention 
ihtf  adopted  the  Federal  constitution.  He  was 
41*1*1  a representative  from  New  Hampshire  to 
and  2d  congresses,  serving  from  4 March, 
I .*9,  till  2 March,  17113.  In  the  latter  veer  he  was 
•4gpD  U,  S.  senator,  served  as  president  of  the 
uale  during  two  sessions,  and  resigm-d  in  1801 
i iin  -Miit  of  fuiling  health. — His  son,  Edward 
vfeLoc,  lawver,  b.  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  5 April. 
W;  d.  in  f/owell.  Mass.,  15  Sept.,  18:12.  received 
(ttasieal  education,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
lisbar,  and  practised  successfully  at  Concord, 
Cuftanioiith.  Newburyport,  and  Boston.  He  was 
4v‘s  attorney  for  Rockingham  county  from  1701 
■lfft793.  and  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New 
tifcufediire  from  1797  till  1799.  Ho  then  removed 
Raton,  and  was  chosen  to  represent  Essex 
inf  v.  Mass.,  in  the  10th  and  11th  congresses, 
nffng  from  7 Dec.,  1801,  till  3 March.  1811.  In 
delivered  at  Portsmouth  an  orationMOn 
f'0>issolution  of  the  Union  between  this  Country 
I France,”  and  on  0 Jan.,  1809.  an  oration  on 
*«  mbargn  law. — Another  son,  Arthur,  jurist,  b. 
Londonderry,  N.  H.,  20  July,  1770;  d.  in  Carap- 
, S’.  II.,  1 July,  1858,  studied  law.  was  admitted 
Ibe  l»ur.  an<l  pructise<l  at  Concord  and  Chester. 

rf  in  lx»th  branches  of  the  legislature,  was  u 
<•  of  the  superior  court  from  1799  till  1810. 
I^iiig  as  chief  justice  frwn  1809  till  1813.  and 
rv  mu  mated  as  a presidential  elector  on  the  John 
lu  ket  in  1801.  Ho  was  elected  as  a Demo- 
In  congress,  serving  from  1 Dec.,  1817.  till  3 
>.  1*21,  and  from  1 Dec.,  1823,  till  3 March, 
► 1 was  also  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 

y.  picas  from  1825  till  1833. 

MORE,  Samuel,  lawyer,  b.  about  1780; 
• < »r leans  in  1833.  He  was  graduated  at 
i 1804,  studied  law.  and  was  admitted  to 
ul^equently  removing  to  New  Orleans, 
trained  eminence.  He  is  the  author  of 
on  the  Law  of  Principal  and  Agent, 
bv  Auction”  (Boston,  1811;  2 vola, 
- ! 8),  and  of  “ Dissertations  on  the  Ques- 
i*»  >nM<  from  the  Contrariety  of  the  Posi- 

! Afferent  States  and  Nations”  (New 
"This  subject,  ‘The  Conflict  of 
\ llibone,  “ was  afterward  more  fully 
Story.  Mr.  Livermore’s  work, 
i-  ritly  methodical,  is  very  able.” 
N.  Robert,  first  ancestor  of  the 
. b.  in  Ancrum,  Scotland.  13 
my,  N.  Y.,  20  April,  1725. 
John  Livingston,  a Scottish 
rn  in  ltMW,  who  was  ban- 
'•onforraity  and  went  to 
< d in  1072.  Among  the 
lily  was  Marv  Living- 
with  Mary  Stuart  as 
Robert  emigrated  to 
I 1073.  settled  in  Al- 
one secretary  of  the 
Id  until  Albany  be- 
ntly  he  continued 
lerk  until  1721. 
••  colonial  as* 

** 1 \ Ibany  in  1711. 

|JB  manor  till 
I tiired  great 
'he office  of 


grant  of  a large  tract  of  land,  which  in  1715  was 
confirmed  by  a royal  charter  from  George  I.,  cres  t- 
ing the  manor  and  lordship  of  Livingston,  with 
the  privilege  of  holding  a court  leet  and  a court 
baron,  and  with  the  right  of  advowson  to  all  the 
churches  within  its  boundaries.  This  tract  em- 
braced large  jwirts  of  what  are  now  the  counties  of 
Dutchess  and 
Columbia,  N.  Y., 
and  is  still 
known  as  the 
Livingston  man- 
or, though  most 
of  it  has  long 
since  passed  out 
of  the  hands  of 
the  family.  It 
was  through  his 
influence  that 
means  were  pro- 
cured to  fit  out 
the  ship  with 
which  Captain 
William  Kidd 
( q . v.)  undertook 
to  restrain  the 
excesses  of  pi- 
rates. He  mar- 
ried in  1079  A li- 
da,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Nicholas  Van  Rensselaer  and  daughter  of 
Philip  Pietersen  Schuyler,  bv  whom  lie  had  three 
sons,  Philip,  Robert,  and  (lilbert. — Robert’s  son, 
Phlli|  >,  second  lord  of  the  manor,  b.  in  Albany, 
9 July,  1(580;  d.  in  New  York  city,  4 Feb.,  1749. 
was  for  some  time  deputy  secretary  of  Indian  af- 
faire under  his  father,  and.  on  the  resignation  of 
the  latter  in  1722.  succeeded  to  the  secretaryship. 
In  1709  he  was  a member  of  the  provincial  assem- 
bly from  the  city  and  county  of  AUwny,  and  he 
was  also  county-clerk  in  1721 -'49.  Livingston 
was  a member  of  the  provincial  council  till  his 
death.  He  married  Catherine  Van  Bruch,  of  Al- 
bany, and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  enter- 
tained with  ^jreat  magnificence  at  his  three  resi- 
liences in  New  York.  Albany,  and  the  manor. 
His  eldest  daughter,  Sarah,  married  William  Al- 
exander. Lord  Stirling,  and  his  son,  Robert,  lx*- 
caitie  the  third  and  last  lord  of  the  manor. — 
Philip’s  w»n.  Peter  Van  Brngli,  merchant,  b.  in 
Allmny  in  Octoljer.  1710;  d.  in  hlizaliethtown,  N.J., 
28  Dec.,  1792,  was  graduated  at  Vale  in  1731,  and 
soon  afterward  settled  in  Now  York,  where  he 
erected  a large  mansion  on  the  east  side  of  what  is 
now  Hanover  sipiare.  with  grounds  extending  to 
East  river.  He  engaged  in  the  shipping  business 
with  William  Alexander,  Is>rd  Stirling,  whoso  sis- 
ter. Marx',  he  married  in  Novcmlier,  1739.  and  one 
of  the  transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged  was 
the  furnishing  of  supplies  to  Gov.  William  Shir- 
ley's expedition  to  Acadia  in  1755.  For  many 
years  he  was  a memlier  of  the  council  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  he  was  also  one  of  t he  committee  of  one 
hundred.  lie  was  a delegate  to  the  1st  and 
2d  provincial  congresses  of  New  York  in  1775-'0, 
being  president  of  the  1st  congress.  In  1770  he 
was  made  treasurer  of  the  congress,  and  held  that 
office  for  two  years,  also  participating  in  all  of  the 
pre*- Revolutionary  measures.  Late  in  life  he  re- 
moval to  Elizabethtown.  N.  J.,  where  lie  spent  his 
last  years.  He  was  a firm  Presbyterian,  and  in 
1748  was  named  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  holding  that  office  until 
1701.  John  Adams  sjwike  of  him  as  “an  old  man 
extremely  stanch  in  the  cause  and  very  sensible.” — 
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Another  son  or  Philip.  Philip,  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  b,  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  15 
Jan.,  1716;  d.  in  York,  Pa.,  12  June.  1778,  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1737,  and  in  1740  was  re- 
ferred to  as  one  of  the  fifteen  Iversons  in  the  colony 
t hat  possessed  a collegiate  education.  After  gradu- 
ation he  engaged 
^ in  business  suc- 
cessfully as  an  im- 
porter in  New 
York  city,  and  Sir 
Charles  Hardy  said 
of  him  in  1755 
that  “among  the 
considerable  mer- 
chants in  this  city 
no  one  is  more  es- 
teemed for  energy, 
promptness,  hon- 
esty, and  public 
spirit,  than  Philip 
Livingston.”  He 
was  elected  one  of 
the  seven  aldermen 
of  Now  York  in 
Soptcmlier,  1754, 
and  hehi  that  of- 
fice with  the  approbation  of  his  constituents  con- 
tinuously for  nine  years.  He  was  also  returned 
to  the  provincial  assembly  as  meinlier  from  New 
York  city,  and  so  continued  by  re-election  until 
its  dissolution  in  January,  1761).  During  his  legis- 
lative career  he  identified  himself  with  the  rising 
opposition  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  mother 
country  and  was  active  in  the  conduct  of  public 
business.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  of  corre- 
spondence with  Edmund  Burke,  then  the  agent  for 
the  colony  in  England,  and  the  great  knowledge 
of  colonial  affairs  that  was  shown  by  Mr.  Burke  in 
the  house  of  commons  was  derived  from  this  source. 
In  September,  1764,  he  drew  up  a spirited  address  to 
Lieut.-Oov.  Cadwallader  ('olden,  in  which  the  bold-  ! 
est  language  was  employed  to  express  the  hopes  of  i 
the  colonists  for  freedom  from  taxation,  and  he  was  , 
a delegate  to  t he  stamp- act  congress  in  ( October,  1 765. 
lie  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  provincial  assembly  I 
at  the  last  session  that  he  attended,  and  declined  a | 
re-election  from  the  city,  but  was  returned  for  his 
brother’s  manor  of  Livingston,  and  took  his  seat 
in  April.  A month  later  he  was  unseated  by  the  1 
Tory  majority  on  the  plea  that  he  was  a non-rcsi-  f 
dent.  Mr.  Livingston  was  chosen  a member  of  the  i 
first  Continental  congress  which  met  in  Philadel- 
phia in  September,  1774,  and  continued  a member  I 
of  that  bony  until  his  death.  At  the  first  oonven-  | 
tion  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  to  pre-  i 
pare  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  I 
and  later  was  one  of  the  New  York  delegates  that 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Mean- 
while he  was  also  active  in  local  affairs,  holding  the 
office  of  president  of  the  provincial  congress  in 
April,  1775,  and  in  February,  1770,  he  was  again 
chosen  a member  of  the  general  assembly.  It  was 
at  his  house  on  Brooklyn  heights  that  Washington 
held  the  council  of  war  in  August,  1776.  that  de- 
cided on  the  retreat  from  Long  Island.  This  man- 
sion, shown  in  the  illustration  on  this  page,  was 
situated  on  what  is  now  Hicks  street,  a little  to 
the  south  of  Joralemon.  It  was  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  property,  which  included  about  forty 
acres,  and  commanded  a magnificent  view'  of  New 
York  harbor.  The  house  itself  was  elegantly  fin- 
ished, containing  exquisitely  carved  Italian  marble 
mantels,  and  was  magnificent] v furnished.  Dur- 
ing the  Kcvolut ionary  war  the  British  took  posses*  , 


sion  of  the  building  and  converted  it  into  a naval 
hospital.  The  property  soon  went  to  decay,  and 
the  old  mansion  was  ultimately  destroyed  by  fire. 
In  May,  1777,  he  was  chosen  a state  senator,  and  in 
September  he  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  first 
1 legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York,  lie  was  then 
elected  one  of  the  first  delegates  to  congress  under 
the  new  (confederation.  Mr.  Livingston  was  active 
in  the  movements  tending  to  develop  the  interests 
of  New  York  city.  He  was  one  of  tlie  founders  of 
the  New  York  society  library  in  1754  and  of  the 
Chamber  of  commerce  in  1770.  one  of  the  first  gov- 
ernors of  the  New  York  hospital,  chartered  in  1771. 
i and  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  establish- 
i inent  of  Kings  (now  Columbia)  college.  In  1746 
he  aided  in  founding  the  professorship  of  divinity 
that  liears  his  name  in  5 ale,  and  was  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  building  of  the  first  Methodist 
church  in  the  United  States.  — Another  son  of 
Philip,  William,  governor  of  New  Jersey,  b.  in 
Albany,  N.  Y..  30  Nov..  1723  ; d.  in  Elizabethtown, 
I N.  J.,  25  July,  1790.  was  the  protege  of  his  ma- 
] temal  grandmother,  Sarah  Van  Bmgh.  with  whom 
i his  boyhood  days  were  spent.  Before  he  was  four- 
teen years  old  he  lived  an  entire  year  among  the 
Mohawk  Indians,  under  the  care  of  an  English 
missionary.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1741,  at 
the  head  of  his  class,  mid  then  l>cgan  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  James  Alexander,  completing 
his  course  under  William  Smith.  In  October! 

| 1748.  lie  was  admitted  to  the  Iwr.  and  soon  became 
i one  of  the  lenders  in  his  profession,  acquiring  the 
name  of  the  Presbyterian  lawyer.  lie  was  elected 
| to  the  provincial  legislature  from  his  brother’s 
[ manor  of  Livingston,  and  served  for  three  years, 
meanwhile  also  continuing  his  practice.  In  1760 
he  purchased  property  near  Elizabethtown.  K.J., 

I and  then*  erected  a country-seat  which  is  cele- 
brated as  *•  Liberty  Hall,”  and  in  May.  1772, 
having  reduced  his  professional  practice,  he  re- 
moved to  that  place  with  his  family.  It  was  of 
! this  residence,  shown  in  the  illustration  on  jjuge 


743,  that  his  daughter  Susan  said.  “We  are  go- 
ing into  cloister  seclusion.”  as  she  bade  adieu  to 
her  city  friends,  but  **  the  toilsome  and  muddy 
way  from  New  York  was  kept  well  trodden  by 
brilliant  and  ever  welcome  guests,”  who  came  to 
pay  their  addresses  to  the  four  young  ladies. 
Among  their  visitors  was  John  Jay!  who  in  1774 
married  Miss  Sarah  V.  B.  Livingston  from  this 
mansion,  and  to  it  came  also  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, a boy  from  the  West  Indies,  with  letters  to 
Gov.  Livingston  from  T)r.  Hugh  Knox.  It  hail 
mi  eventful  history  during  the  Be  volutionary  war, 
and  more  than  once  attempts  wen*  made  to  burn 
it.  The  stairs  still  show  the  cuts  that  were  left  by 
the  angry  Hessians  when  they  were  btiflE  tl  in  their 
attempts  to  capture  its  owner.  After  the  war  its 
graceful  hospitalities  were  renewed,  and  here  in 
May,  1789,  Mrs.  Washington  was  entertained  over 
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night  while  on  her  journey  to  meet  the  president, 
after  his  inauguration.  I'he  hall  was  decorated 
with  flowers,  and  a brilliant  assemblage  of  distin- 
guished guests  gathered  to  do  her  honor.  In  the 
morning  Washington  himself  came  out  to  escort 
her  to  the  city.  His  retirement  whs  soon  inter-  { 
rupted  by  the  progress  of  public  events,  and  he  was  , 
elected  a deputy  for  the  province  of  New  Jersey  to  f 
the  1st  Continental  congress  in  July,  1774.  and  re- 
elected to  the  2d  and  3d  congresses.  In  June.  I 
1776,  he  left  congress  for  Elizaljelhtown,  to  assume  i 
the  duties  of  brigadier-general  and  commander-in- 
chief of  the  New  Jersey  militia,  an  invasion  by  the 
British  being  feared.  Tills  duty  prevented  his  re- 
turn to  Philadelphia,  and  explains  the  absence  of  I 
his  name  from  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  In  August  ho  was  elected  first  , 
governor  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  after  I 
resigning  his  military  command  he  continued  in  | 
office  until  his  death.  Gov.  Livingston,  in  his 
message  in  1777  to  the  assembly,  recommended  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  in  1786,  through  his  in- 
fluence, caused  the  passage  of  an  act  forbidding 
the  importation  of  slaves,  he  himself  Migrating 
those  in  his  own  possession,  with  the  resolution 
never  to  own  another.  During  the  occupancy  of 
New  Jersey  by  ISritish  troops  he  filled  his  office 
with  great  efficiency,  as  is  shown  by  Washington’s  i 
writings.  Several  expeditions  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  kidnapping  him,  but  he  was  always 
fortunate  in  escaping.  Gov.  Livingston  was  known 
as  the  “ It  inerant  Dey  of  New  Jersey,”  “ the  Knight 
of  the  most  honorable  Order  of  Starvation  and 
Chief  of  the  Independents.”  and  the**  Don  (Quixote 
of  the  Jerseys,”  on  account  of  his  being  very  tall 
and  thin.  A **  female  wit  ” dublnsl  him  **  the  whel- 
ping-post.”  In  1787  he  was  a delegate  to  the  con- 
vention that  framed  the  U.  S.  constitution,  and  he 
had  previously  declined  the  np|»)intment  of  com*  . 
missioner  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the 
Federal  buildings,  and  that  of  minister  to  Holland. 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Yale  in 
1788,  was  among  the  original  trustees  of  the  New 
York  society  library,  and  in  1751  was  made  one  of 
the  trustees  of  Kings  (now  Columbia)  college,  but 
declined  to  qualify  w lien  he  found  flint  the  presi-  i 
dent  must  be  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. For  some  time  he  was  president  of  the 
“Moot,”  a club  of  lawyers  formed  in  1770  and 
well  known  in  the  early  history  of  New  York  city, 
and  he  was  also  a member  of  the  American  philo- 
sophical society  and  of  the  American  academy  of 
arts  and  sciences.  President  Timothy  Dwight,  of 
Yale,  says  of  him:  “The  talents  of  Gov.  Living- 
ston were  very  various.  His  imagination  was 
brilliant,  his  wit  sprightly  and  pungent,  his  under- 
standing powerful,  his  taste  refined,  and  his  con- 
ceptions bold  and  masterly.  His  views  of  politi-  i 
cal  subjects  were  expansive,  clear,  ami  just.  Of  i 
freedom,  both  civil  and  religious,  he  was  n distin-  | 
guished  champion.”  Gov.  Livingston  began  the 
publication  in  1752  of  “The  Independent  Re-  | 
fleeter,”  a weekly  political  and  miscellaneous  jour- 
nal, in  which  he  opposed  tin*  establishment  of  an 
American  episcopate  and  the  incorporation  of  an 
Episcopal  college  in  New  York.  It  was  discon- 
tinued after  the  publication  of  fifty-two  numbers. 
He  wrote  largely  for  the  newspapers,  and.  besides 
numerous  political  tracts,  published  “ Philosophic 
Solitude,  or  the  Choice  of  a Rural  Life,”  a poem 
(Now  York,  1747):  “A  Funeral  Klogimn  on  the* 
Rev.  Aaron  Burr”  (1757);  “ A Soliloquy”  (1770): 
and,  with  William  Smith.  Jr..  “A  Digest  of  the 
1 jaws  of  New  York— 161*1- 1762  ” (1752-02).  See 
*•  Life  and  Letters  of  William  Livingston,”  by  1 


Theodore  Sedgwick,  Jr.  (New  Y’ork,  18513). — Will- 
iam’s son,  Henry  Brock  hoist,  lawyer,  b.  in  New 
York  city,  26  Nov.,  1757  ; d.  in  Washington,  I).  (’., 
10  March,  18251,  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1774,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
entered  the  American  army  with  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain, and,  being  selected  by  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler 
as  one  of  his  aides,  was  attached  to  the  northern 
department  with  the  rank  of  major.  Subsequently 
he  was  aide  to  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair  during  the 
siege  of  Tieonderoga.  and  was  with  Benedict  Ar- 


nold at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne’s  army  in  Oc- 
tober, 1777.  Later  he  served  again  with  Gen. 
Schuyler,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  litMi  tenant -colo- 
nel. In  1779  he  accompanied  his  brother-in-law, 
John  Jay.  to  Spain,  as  private  secretary.  On  his 
return  voyage  in  1782  he  was  captured  by  a British 
vessel,  and  on  reaching  New’  York  was  thrown  into 
prison.  He  was  liberated  on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Guy 
('arleton,  who  sent  him  home  to  his  father,  saving 
that  he  came  to  conciliate  and  not  to  fight.  Liv- 
ingston then  Went  to  Albany’,  where  he  l>cg>in  the 
study  of  law  with  Peter  Yates,  uud  in  17851  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  After  the  evacuation  of  New’ 
York  he  established  himself  in  that  city,  and  from 
that  time  he  d re  pin'd  his  first  name,  lie  was  re- 
garded as  “one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars, 
able  advocates,  and  fluent  speakers  of  his  time  in 
the  city,  but  violent  in  his  jtoliticul  feelings  and 
conduct.”  In  June,  1802.  he  was  made  a puisne 
judge  of  the  state  supreme  court,  and  in  1807  he 
succeeded  William  Patterson  as  associate  justice  of 
the  lT.  S.  supreme  court.  Judge  Livingston  was 
ap|K)inted  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  New’  Y’ork 
society  library,  on  its  reorganization  in  1788,  and 
was  elected  2d  vice-president  of  the  New  Y’ork  his- 
torical society  on  its  organ izat  ion  in  1805.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  first  corporators  of  the  public-school 
system  of  New  Y’ork  city.  In  1818  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard,  and 
in  1790  he  delivered  an  oration  before  the  president 
and  other  notable  persons  in  St.  Paul’s  cha|»el.  New 
York.  <»n  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He  also  contributed 
|K)iitical  articles  to  the  press  of  his  time  under  the 
pen-name  of  Deeius. — The  second  Philip's  grand- 
son, Walter,  lawyer,  b.  in  1740:  d.  in  New  York 
city,  14  May,  1797,  was  a resident  of  Albany,  and 
a memlx’r  of  the  provincial  congresses  that  were 
held  in  New  Y’ork  during  April  and  May,  1775. 
In  1777  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  for 
Albany  by  the  convention  that  made  his  kinsman, 
lb ibert  It,  Livingston,  chancellor.  lie  was  a mem- 
ber of  congress  in  1784-’5,  and  appointed  in  1785 
one  of  the  first  commissioners  of  tin*  treasury.  Mr. 
Livingston  married  Cornelia  Schuyler,  step-daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  John  Cochrane.  In  1779  Mrs.  Living- 
ston and  Mrs.  Cochrane  were  specially  invited  to 
dine  with  Gem  Washington,  whoso  headquarters 
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were  then  at  West  Point.  In  the  letter  of  in  vita-  I 
tion  Washington  writes:  “If  the  ladies  can  put  up  1 
with  such  entertainment,  and  will  submit  to  partake 
of  it  on  plates  once  tin,  but  now  iron  (not  Become 
so  by  the  labor  of  scouring),  I shall  be  happy  to 
see  them." — Walter's  son.  Henry  Walter,  lawyer, 
b.  in  Livingston  Manor,  Linlithgow.  X.  V..  in  ; 
1768;  d.  there,  22  Dec.,  1810.  was  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1780.  and,  after  studying  law.  began  the  , 
practice  of  his  profession  in  New  York  city.  In 
1792  he  accompanied  Gouverneur  Morris  as  private 
secretary,  when  the  latter  was  sent  as  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  France,  ami  returned  with  him 
m 1794.  Mr.  Morris  sent  him  to  the  president  with 
the  statement,  “ You  will  find  Mr.  Livingston  is  to  ! 
la*  trusted,  for,  although  at  a tender  age,  his  dis-  ! 
eretion  may  always  be  depended  on.”  For  some 
time  he  was  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in 
Columbia  county,  and  was  twice  elected  to  con- 

fress,  serving  from  17  Oct..  1803,  till  8 March,  1807. 

Ic  married  the  granddaughter  of  the  chief  justice 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mary  Penn  Allen,  who  was  well 
known  in  New  York  society  as  “ Lady  Mary.” — 
John  William,  a descendant  of  John,  third  son  of 
the  first  Philip,  naval  officer,  b.  in  New  York  city. 
22  May.  1804;  d.  then*.  10  Sept.,  1885,  was  the  son 
of  William  Turk,  a surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  who 
married  Eliza  Livingston.  Tin*  son  sought,  in 
1843,  and  obtained  permission  from  the  legisla- 
ture to  assume  his  mother's  surname.  In  March. 
1824.  he  was  appointed  midshipman  in  the  U.  S. 
navy  from  New  York,  and  served  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean squadron  during  the  war  with  the  pirates. 
He  received  his  commission  as  lieutenant  in  June, 
1832,  and  was  assigned  to  the  frigate  “Congress." 
serving  in  the  Pacific  squadron  in  1840-’7,  seeing 
active  service  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  then  in 
the  East  India  squadron  in  1848-’9,  after  which  he 
was  on  dutv  at  the  navy-yard  in  New  York.  In 
May,  1855,  fie  was  made  commander,  given  charge 
of  the  “St.  Louis,"  and  cruised  off  the  coast  of 
Africa  in  185G-’8.  lie  then  commanded  the**  Pen- 
guin,” and  was  attached  to  the  blockading  squad- 
ron in  18151.  during  which  year  he  was  promoted  j 
captain,  and  also  captured  several  vessels.  In. Inly.  ' 
1802,  he  was  made  commodore,  and  given  charge 
of  the  Norfolk  navy-yard  after  its  evacuation  by  1 
the  Confederate  forces  until  1804.  and  in  1805  he 
wo*  stunt  to  the  naval  station  at  Mound  City,  111. 
He  was  detached  from  this  duty  in  1800,  and 
ordered  on  special  service,  having  charge  princi- 
pally of  the  sale  of  condemned  government  ves- 
sels. In  May.  1808.  he  was  commissioned  rear- 
admiral.  and  in  1874  placed  on  the  retired  list,  after 
which  lie  lived  in  Now  York  city. — Retort  R 
(the  initial  R was  assumed  in  order  to  distinguish 
him  from  other  menders  of  the  family  having  the 
same  name),  son  of  Robert,  the  second  son  of  the  : 
first  Robert,  jurist, b.  in  New  York  in  August.  1718; 
d.  in  Clermont.  N.  Y..  9 I>ec.,  1775,  turned  his  at- 
tention to  law,  and  became  well  known  in  that  pro- 
fession. In  17(50  he  was  made  judge  of  I he  admi- 
ralty court,  and  in  1703  a justice  of  the  New  York  ; 
supreme  court.  He  represented  Dutchess  county 
in  the  provincial  assembly  in  1 759-' (58,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  corresponded  with 
Rolert  Charles,  the  agent  of  New  York  in  Eng- 
land. Judge  Livingston  was  a memlier  of  the 
stamp-act  congress  in  1705.  and  was  energetic  in 
his  refusal  to  sustain  measures  compelling  the 
adoption  of  stamps,  in  1707.  and  again  in  1773.  1 
he  served  on  commissions  to  locale  tin*  Ixmndary- 
line  between  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  he 
was  also  a member  of  the  committee  of  one  hun- 
dred that  was  elected  in  1 775  to  control  in  all  gen-  i 


era!  affairs,  lie  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Col.  Henry  Beckman,  and  while  he  resided  priori- 
ially  at  Clermont,  he  also  had  a city  residence  on 
iroadway.  near  Bowling  Green.  Sir’Henry  Moore, 
governor  of  New  York,  describes  him  as  “a  man 
«*f  great  ability  and  many  accomplish  menu,  and 
the  greatest  [richest]  landholder,  without  any  ex- 
ception. in  New'  York.”  His  daughter.  Janet, 
married  Gen.  Richard  Montgomery.  See  **  History 
of  Clermont  or  Livingston  Manor.”  by  Thomas  S. 
Clarkson  (Clermont,  1889).—  Robert  R,  son  of 
Robert  R,  statesman,  b.  in  New  York  city.  27  Nov, 
174(5;  d.  in  Clermont,  N.Y..26  Feb..  1818, 'was  grad- 
uated at  Kings  (now  Columbia)  college  in  17fi5.&nd 
studied  law  with  William  Smith  and  his  kinsman, 
William  Livingston.  He  was  admitted  to  the  l«r 
in  1773.  and  for  a short  time  was  associated  in 
partnership  with  John  Jav,  who  had  been  his  con- 
temporary in  college.  Mr.  Livingston  met  with 
great  success  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
was  appointed  re- 
corder of  the  city 
of  New  York  by 
Gov.  William  Try- 
on  in  1 7751,  but  lost 
this  office  in  1775, 
owing  to  his  active 
sympathy  with  the 
revolutionary  spirit 
of  the  times.  In 
1775  he  was  elected 
to  the  provincial 
assembly  of  New 
York  from  Dutch- 
ess countv,  and  sent 
by  this  L «ly  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Con- 
tinental congress, 
where  he  was  cho- 
sen one  of  a com- 
mittee of  five  to 
draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was 
prevented  from  signing  this  document  by  his  hasty 
return  to  the  meetingof  the  provincial  convention, 
taking  his  seat  in  that  assembly  on  8 July,  1776, 
the  day  on  which  the  title  of  the  “province"  was 
changed  to  that  of  the  “state”  of  New  York,  ami  he 
was  npqtointed  on  the  committee  to  draw  up  a state 
constitution.  At  the  Kingston  convention  in  1777 
the  constitution  was  accepted,  and  he  was  appoint- 
ed first  chancellor  of  New  York  under  its  provis- 
ions. which  office  he  held  until  1801,  Chancellor 
Livingston  continued  a delegate  to  the  Continental 
congress  until  1777,  was  again  one  of  ita  members 
in  1779-'81,  and  throughout  the  entire  Revolution 
was  most  active  in  In-half  of  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence. As  chancellor  he  administered  the  oath 
of  office  to  George  Washington  on  his  inaugura- 
tion a*  first  president  of  the  United  States.  The 
ceremony  took  place  at  the  Citv  Hall  (where  the 
present.  V.  S.  sub-treasury  building  stands),  then 
fronting  on  Wall  street.  It  had  been  specially 
fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  congress,  and  the 
exact  spot  where  Washington  stood  is  now  marked 
by  a colossal  statue  of  the  first  president,  which 
rests  on  the  original  stone  upon  which  the  cere- 
mony took  place.  The  statue  was  designed  by 
John  (^.  A.  Ward,  and  unveiled  on  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  evacuation  of  New  York.  25 
Nov.,  1*83,  Immediately  after  administering  the 
oath  Chancellor  Livingston  exelaimed  in  deep  and 
impressive  tones:  “ Long  live  George  Washington, 
president  of  the  United  States.”  He  held  the 
office  of  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  for  the  United 
States  in  1781-’3,  and  in  1788  was  chairman  of  the 
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New  York  convention  to  consider  the  U.  S.  con- 
stitution, whose  adoption  he  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  procuring.  The  post  of  minister  to 
Prance  was  declined  by  him  in  1794,  and  he  also 
refused  the  secretaryship  of  the  naw  under  Thomas 
Jefferson,  but  in  1801,  being  obliged  by  consti- 
tutional provision  to  resign  the  chancellorship, 
he  accepted  the  mission  to  France.  lie  enjoyed 
the  personal  friendship  of  Napoleon  lionaparte, 
who,  on  Livingston's  departure  in  1805,  presented 
him  with  a splendid  snuff-box  containing  a minia- 
ture likeness  of  himself,  painted  by  laabey.  It  is 
said  that  ’‘he  apjiearcd  to  be  the  favorite  foreign 
envoy.”  He  was  successful  in  accomplishing  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  in  1803, 
and  also  liegan  the  negotiations  tending  toward  a 
settlement  for  French  spoliations  on  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States.  Subsequent  to  his  resigna- 
tion he  travelled  extensively  through  Kuro|>e. 
W hile  in  Paris  he  met  Robert  Fulton,  and  together 
they  successfully  developed  a plan  of  steam  navi- 
gation. Mr.  Livingston  had  previously  been  im- 
pressed with  the  advantage  that  was  to  Ik*  derived 
from  the  application  of  steam  to  navigation,  and 
he  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
New  York  the  exclusive  right,  to  navigate  its  wa- 
ter-ways by  steam-power  for  twenty  years.  Ho 
then  constructed  a boat  of  thirty  tons  burden, 
with  which  he  succeeded  in  making  three  miles  an 
hour,  but  the  concession  was  made  on  condition  of 
attaining  a speed  of  four  miles  an  hour,  and  other 
duties  intervened  to  prevent  success.  He  made 
numerous  experiments  with  Fulton,  and  finally 
launched  a boat  on  the  Seine,  which,  however,  did 
not.  fully  rculize  their  expectat ions.  Later,  on 

their  return  to  the  United  States,  their  experi- 
ments were  continued  until  1807,  when  the  "Cler- 
mont ” succeeded  in  accomplishing  five  miles  an 
hour.  (Set?  Fitltom,  Kobkkt.)  After  his  retire- 
ment from  public  service,  Livingston  devoted  con- 
siderable time  and  attention  to  the  subject  of 
agriculture, and  it  Was  through  his  efforts  that  the 
use  of  gypsurn  for  fertilizing  purposes  tiecanie 
general.  He  was  also  the  first  to  introduce  the 
merino  sheep  into  the  farming  communities  west 
of  Hudson  river.  He  was  the  principal  founder 
of  the  American  academy  of  fine  arts  in  New  York 
in  1801,  and  its  first  president,  for  some  time 
president  of  the  New  York  society  for  the  promo- 
tion of  useful  arts,  and  a trustee  of  the  New  York 
society  library  on  its  reorganizut  ion  in  1 788.  In  1 7955 
the  degree  of  LL.  I).  was  conferred  uj»on  him  by 
the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  Ho  published  an  oration  that  he  delivered 
before  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  on  4 July, 
1787,  an  address  to  the  Society  for  promoting  the 
arts  (1808).  and  “ Essays  on  Agriculture’*  and 
“ Essay  on  Sheep”  (New  York,  1809,  and  London, 
1811).  Benjamin  Franklin  culled  him  the  **  Cicero 
of  America.”  and  his  statue,  with  that  of  George 
Clinton,  forms  the  group  of  the  two  roost  emi- 
nent citizens  or  New  York  being  placed  by  act 
of  congress  in  the  Capitol  in  Washington.*  See 
” Biographical  Sketch  of  Robert  It.  Living- 
ston ” by  Frederic  I>o  Peyster  (New  York,  1870). 
— Another  son  of  the  first  Robert  R.  Henry 
Heckman,  soldier,  h.  in  Clermont,  N.  Y.,  9 Nov,, 
1750;  d.  in  Rhincbeck,  N.  Y.,  5 Nov.,  1831,  raised 
a company  of  soldiers  in  August,  1775.  and  accom- 
panied his  brother-in-law,  Gen.  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, on  his  expedition  to  Canada.  For  his 
services  in  the  capture  of  Chnmhly  in  1775  he  was 
voted  a sword  of  honor  by  congress  in  Decemlier 
of  that  year.  In  February,  1776,  he  became  aide- 
de-camp  to  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  and  in  November 


he  was  made  colonel  of  the  4th  battalion  of  New 
York  volunteers,  but  he  resigned  that,  command  in 
1779.  He  also  served  with  Lafayette  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  was  with  him  at  Valley  Forge.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  made  a brigadier-general. 
While  on  his  way  to  Albany  in  1824,  after  spending 
the  night  at  Clermont,  laifayette  inmiired  of  Cob 
Nicholas  Fish,  “ Where  is  my  friend.  Col.  Harry 
Livingston  f”  Soon  afterward,  while  the  steamer 
was  at  the  Kingston  dock.  Cob  Livingston,  having 
crossed  the  river  in  a small  boat  from  lthinebeek, 
came  on  board.  As  soon  as  their  eyes  met,  the  two 
friends — the  marqtiisand  the  colonel — nowold  men, 
rushing  into  each  others  arms,  embraced  and 
kissed  each  other,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
Americans  present.  Cob  Livingston  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  New  York  society  of 
the  Cincinnati.  He  inherited  the  Beckman  estate 
at  Rhincbeck,  and  married  Miss  Anti  Horne  Ship- 
pen,  niece  of  Henry  Lee,  president  of  the  1st 
congress. — Edward,  youngest  son  of  the  first 
Robert  It,  statesman,  b.  in  Clermont,  X.  Y..  26 
May,  1764;  d.  in  Rhincbeck,  N.  Y.,  23  May,  1830, 
was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1781,  having  entered 
the  junior  class,  and  then  began  the  study  of  law 
in  Albany  with  John  Ionising.  He  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  January,  1785,  after  studying  in 
New  York  city  with  his  brother  Robert,  and  at 
once  took  a high  rank  at  the  New  York  lair,  having 
for  competitors  Egbert  Benson,  Aaron  Burr,  and 
Alexander  Hamilton.  He  was  sent  to  congress  in 

1794,  and  twice  re-elected,  serving  from  7 Hoc., 

1795,  till  March,  1801.  He  opposed  the  adminis- 
tration, and  introduced  the  resolution  calling  for 
the  instructions  that  had  been  given  by  the  execu- 
tive to  John  Jay  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  With  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  his  cabinet,  Washington  declined 
to  furnish  these,  although  Livingston's  resolution 

| was  carried  by  a vote  of  62  to  37.  With  Madison 
and  Gallatin  he  shared  the  distinction  of  being 
“the  most  enlightened  members  of  congress  in  the 
party  of  the  oppo- 
sition.’* At  the  time 
of  Jefferson’s  eleva- 
tion to  the  presiden- 
cy a tie  vote  existed 
in  the  electoral  col- 
lege. in  consequence 
of  which  the  elec- 
tion passed  to  the 
house,  when?  after 
35  I ml  lots  hi*  was 
chosen  to  office.  The 
New  York  delega- 
tion stood  6 to  4 in 
favor  of  Jefferson, 
and  effort,  was  made 
to  induce  Livingston 
to  vote  for  Aaron 

Burr,  but  without  - * 

success.  In  March, 

1801,  he  was  hjh  / 

ointed  l'.  S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New 
'ork,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  New  York  city.  During  his 
mayoralty  the  present  eity-lmll  was  built,  the  front 
and  sides  being  constructed  of  white  marble, 
while  a dark-colored  stone  was  considered  good 
enough  for  the  north  wall,  since  “ it  would  be  out 
of  sight  to  all  the  world.”  The  yellow  fever  visited 
the  city  during  the  summer  of  1863,  and  his  intre- 
pidity in  remaining  at  his  post  nearly  cost  him  his 
life.  Toward  the  close  of  the  epidemic  he  was 
stricken  with  the  disease,  and  when  his  physician 
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recommended  madeira  for  hie  recovery,  not  a bot- 
tle of  that  or  any  other  kind  of  wine  was  to  be 
found  in  hie  cellar : he  had  prescribed  every  drop 
for  others;  but  as  soon  as  this  fact  was  known  the 
beet  wines  were  sent  to  him  from  ail  directions. 
A crowd  thronged  the  street  near  his  residence. 
No.  1 Broadway,  to  obtain  the  latest  news  of  his 
condition,  and  young  people  vied  with  each  other 
for  the  privilege  of  watching  by  his  bed.  Ills  pri- 
vate affairs  liecainc  involved,  so  that  he  was  un- 
able to  meet  his  obligations,  and  he  was  a debtor 
for  a considerable  sum  to  the  U.  S.  government. 
This  condition  of  affairs  was  due  to  a misappropri- 
ation  of  funds  by  his  business  agent,  without 
waiting  for  an  adjustment  of  his  accounts,  he  vol- 
untarily confessed  judgment  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  for  $100,000,  but  the  exact  sum  was  after- 
ward found  to  bo  ,666.2 1 . lie  also  conveyed  al  1 
of  his  property  to  a trustee  for  Mile,  with  directions 
to  apply  all  proceeds  to  the  iiayment  of  his  debts, 
and  immediately  resigned  from  both  his  offices, 
although  he  continued  to  hold  the  mayoralty 
until  aliout  October,  1803.  His  elder  brother. 
Roliert,  had  just  successfully  completed  the  ne- 
gotiations by  which  the  territory  of  Louisiana 
became-  the  property  of  the  United  States.  In 
Decemlier,  1803,  ne  left  New  York  for  New  Orleans 
by  sailing-vessel,  reaching  the  latter  city  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1804,  where  he  at  once  resumed  fiis  profes- 
sional career,  hoping  thereby  to  retrieve  his  for- 
tunes. By  accepting  fees  in  land  in  lieu  of  ready 
money,  he  soon  acquired  property  that  promised 
to  become  a fortune  within  a few  years.  lie  found 
that  the  legal  practice*  in  the  new  province  con- 
sisted of  an  unfortunate  medley  of  the  civil  and 
Spanish  law,  and  in  cHjnawiuenco  he  drew  up  a code 
of  procedure  that  in  1805  was  adopted  by  the 
Louisiana  legislature.  Among  his  private  debts 
at  the  time  of  his  leaving  New  York  was  a judg- 
ment that  had  been  aligned  to  Aaron  Burr,  for 
which  tin*  latter  applied  through  his  agent  in  New 
Orleans.  Gen.  James  Wilkinson,  obtaining  this 
information,  attempted  in  court  to  connect  Liv- 
ingston with  Burrs  conspiracy:  hut  the  effort 
failed,  and  Wilkinson  made  himself  ridiculous  by 
his  interference  in  the  matter.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  cases  of  the  time  was  his  controversy 
with  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  then  president  of 
the  United  States,  over  the  title  and  (xwsession  of 
the  property  known  as  Bat t ure  Sainte  Marie. 
Among  his  early  clients  was  John  (Jravier,  for 
whom  lie  obtained  a title  to  that  ground  from  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  receiving  as  his  fee  part  of 
tin*  land.  When  he  was  about  to  improve  it.  the 
people  of  New  Orleans  objected,  claiming  it  as 
their  property,  anil  appealed  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment to  sustain  their  rights,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  attorney-general  decided  in  their  favor, 
ami  Livingston  was  dispossessed  by  the  authority 
of  the  United  States.  An  aid  ion  was  at  once 
brought  by  Livingston  in  the  Federal  court  of 
New  Orleans  to  recover  damages  for  his  expul- 
sion. and  a restoration  to  possession,  and  some- 
what later  another  action  was  brought  against  Jef- 
ferson. As  the  litigation  approached  decision  in 
New  Orleans.  Jefferson  circulated  a pamphlet  that 
reflected  somewhat  sharply  on  his  adversary,  which 
was  promptly  responded  to  in  a similar  way  by 
Livingston.  "The  latter  Anally  triumphed  in  the 
courts,  although  the  delay  was  such  that  complete 
pecuniary  fruits  of  the  victory  only  came  to  his 
family  long  after  his  death.  The  unfortunate 
termination  of  his  career  in  New  York,  and  the 
accusation  of  Wilkinson,  destroyed  Jefferson's  con- 
fidence in  him, and  so  made  his  opposition  possible 


in  the  Bat  lure  controversy.  Later  in  life  the  two 
men  became  reconciled,  and  cordial  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  appreciation  were  received  by  Liv- 
ingston from  Monticello.  During  the  second  war 
with  Fnglund.  Livingston  acted  as  aide  to  Andrew 
Jackson  while  the  latter  commanded  the  l\  &. 
army  in  the  southwest,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
served  as  “ aide-de-camp,  military  secretary,  inter- 
preter, orator,  spokesman,  and  confidential  adviser 
upon  all  subjects.”  His  acquaintance  with  Jack- 
son,  begun  when  they  were  fellow-members  of  con- 
gress. now  ripened  into  a deep  friendship  that  con- 
tinued through  life.  and.  before  leaving  New  Or- 
leans. Jackson  caused  his  portrait  to  be  painted  on 
ivonr,  and  presented  it  to  Livingston  “as  a mark 
of  t fie  sense  I entertain  of  his  public  services,  and 
a token  of  my  private  friendship  and  esteem.”  Id 
1820  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
Louisiana  legislature,  and  in  1822  he  was  sent  to 
congress  from  the  New  Orleans  district,  BUTing, 
with  two  re-elections,  from  23  Dec.,  1822,  till  8 
March,  1820.  In  1823  he  was  appointed,  with  Loub 
Moreau  Lislet,  to  revise  the  civil  node  of  Louiwisna, 
a work  which  was  completed  the  next  year,  and 
substantially  ratified  by  enactment.  Meanwhile, 
in  1821,  he  was  intrusted  solely  with  the  task  of 
preparing  a code  of  criminal  law  ami  procedure. 
The  next  year  he  made  a reixirt  of  his  plan  for  the 
work,  which  was  afterword  reprinted  in  London 
and  I*aris.  His  code  was  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  1828.  but  never  directly  accepted.  It  was 
very  favorably  received  by  the  legal  profession  in 
j this  country  and  Europe,  adding  greatly  to  his 
fame.  It  visibly  influenced  the  legislation  of  sev- 
eral countries,  and  |>arts  of  it  were  adopted  en- 
tirely in  Guatemala.  He  paid  his  longstanding 
debt’  to  the  government  in  1828.  with  interest 
amounting  to  $100,014.88.  by  the  disjmsal  to  the 
United  States  of  property  in  New  Orleans,  to 
j which  his  title  was  clear  and  undisputed. 

The  action  of  President  Jackson  in  directing  the 
' U.  S.  treasurer  to  receipt  for  this  sum  caused  some 
unfortunate  comment  at  the  time,  especially  as 
others  that  were  indebted  to  the  government  were 
confined  in  prison.  As  soon  as  this  receipt  was 
recorded,  Livingston  at  once  presented  an  account 
for  salary  that  was  due  him  as  member  of  con- 
gress. which,  on  account  of  his  being  a debtor  to 
the  government,  he  had  previously  been  unable  to 
collect.  During  his  career  in  congress  his  course 
whs  marked  bv  a dose  adherence  to  the  routine 
business  of  legislation,  and  by  his  effort*  to  reform 
the  criminal  code,  to  extend  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion and  relief  of  American  seamen  in  foreign 
lands,  and  to  promote  the  establishment  and  in- 
crease of  the  navy.  In  1829  he  was  chosen  U.  S. 
senator  from  Ijouisiana,  hut  served  only  until 
March.  1H31,  when  he  was  invited  to  accept  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state,  which  had  been  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Martin  Van  Ruren. 
He  was  generally  credited  with  the  preparation  of 
the  state  (tapers  of  Jackson,  and  the  celebrated 
nullification  proclamation  of  10  Dec.,  1832,  is  sup- 
I wised  to  have  l men  written  by  him.  He  was  sent 
as  minister  to  France  in  1833,  and  resided  in  Pans 
until  1835,  conducting  with  great  skill  the  difficult 
matters  that  resulted  in  the  payment  of  the 
French  spoliation  claims.  His  friendship  with 
I*afayettc,  loginning  when  as  a boy  he  visited  the 
marquis  at  his  headquarters,  and  continuing 
through  long  years  by  correspondence,  and  kina 
attentions  to  Livingston's  son.  Ia*wia.  was  now 
renewed.  On  his  return  home;  Livingston  retired 
to  the  Montgomery  place  near  Rhinebeck.  which 
had  been  bequeathed  to  him  in  1828  by  hi*  aster 
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Janet,  the  wife  of  Gen.  Richard  Montgomery.  In 
January,  1836,  he  appeared  before  the  supreme  court 
in  Washington  as  counsel  for  the  city  of  New  ( Means 
against  the  United  States,  and  this  was  his  last 
absence  from  his  family.  Livingston's  celebrity 
as  a lawyer  was  due  to  his  extended  knowledge  of 
law,  having  probably  no  superior  as  a master  of 
the  various  systems  in  the  civilized  world.  His 
works  include  “Judicial  Opinions  delivered  in  the 
Mayor's  Court  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  the 
Year  1803”  (New  York,  i803);  Report  of  the 
Plan  of  the  Penal  Code ” (New  Orleans,  1832); 
“System  of  Penal  Law  for  the  State  of  Isouisiana” 
(1820);  “System  of  Penal  Law  for  the  United 
States”  (Washington,  1828) ; also  “Complete 
Works  on  Criminal  J urisprudence  ” (New  York, 
1873).  See  “ Recollections  of  Livingston,”  by  Au- 
guste IV  A vezac,  originally  published  in  the  “Dem- 
ocratic Review”  (1840).  and  “Life  of  Edward 
Livingston,”  by  Charles  H.  Hunt  (New  York, 
18154).  Mr.  Livingston  married  in  1805,  as  his 
second  wife,  Louise  D'Avexag,  widow  of  a Jamaica 
planter  immed  Moreau.  She  was  barely  nineteen 
years  of  a^e  at  the  time  of  her  second  marriage, 
and  unnhle  to  speak  English  ; but  she  soon  acquired 
the  language,  and  rendered  great  aid  to  her  hus- 
band by  her  tact  and  grace.  Mrs.  Livingston  was 
an  anient  patriot,  and  never  allowed  an  affront  to 
the  United  State's  or  a wonl  in  its  disparagement 
to  pass  unrebuked.  One  day  the  Prussian  ambas- 
sador at  Paris  spoke  of  the  city  of  Washington  as 
a mere  village,  and,  turning  to  her,  asked  what  its 
)M>pulati«»n  was.  She  replied,  with  a smile:  “A  neii 
pres  celle  de  Potsdam.”  See  “ Memoir  of  Mrs. 
Edward  Livingston,”  by  Louise  Livingston  Hunt 
(New  York,  1886). — John  Henry,  grandson  of  1 
Gilbert,  third  son  of  the  first  Robert,  clergyman, 
b.  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y„  30  May,  1740;  d.  in 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  20  Jan.,  18&5,  whs  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1702, 
anil  1 >egan  the  st  udy 
of  law,  nut  impaired 
health  led  to  its  dis- 
continuance. On 
his  recovery  he  de-  I 
termined  to  prepare  j 
for  the  ministry, and  1 
accordingly  went  to  J 
Holland,  where  he 
entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utrecht,  In 
1707  he  received  his  ! 
doctorate  from  the 
university,  on  exani- 
ination,  and  was  or-  | 
dained  by  the  elassis 
of  Amsterdam,  af- 
ter taing  invited  to 
become  one  of  the 
pastors  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  church  in  New  York.  While  in  Hol- 
land he  procured  the  independence  of  tin*  American 
churches  from  the  Dutcn  elassis,  and  within  two 
years  from  the  time  of  his  return  had  succeeded  in 
reconciling  the  (’oetus  and  Conference  parties, 
into  which  the  church  had  divided.  He  reached 
New  York  in  September,  1770,  and  at  once  entered 
on  the  active  duties  of  his  pastorate,  having  the 
North  Dutch  church  at  the  comer  of  Fulton  and 
William  streets  under  his  charge.  He  continued  in 
this  office  until  1810,  although  subsequent  to  1775, 
owing  to  the  British  occupation  of  New  York,  he 
spent  some  time  at  the  Livingston  Manor,  also 
preaching  at  Kingston,  X.  Y„  in  1770.  at  Albany 
in  1776- *9,  at  Lithgow  in  1779-’81,  and  at  Pough- 
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keepsie,  N.  Y„  in  1781-*3.  After  the  evacuation 
of  New  York  in  1783  he  returned  to  his  pastorate, 
being  the  only  survivor  of  his  four  colleagues,  and 
for  three  years  he  alone  performed  the  work  which 
formerly  required  the  services  of  these  ministers. 
In  October,  1784,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
professor  of  theology  from  the  general  synod  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  theological  faculty  of 
Utrecht,  but  it  was  not  until  1795  that  a regular 
seminary  was  opened  in  Flat  bush.  L.  1.  This  was 
closed  two  years  later  for  lack  of  proper  support. 
He  then  returned  to  New  York,  and  in  1807  was 
made  professor  of  theology  and  president  of 
Queen’s  college  (now  Rutgers).  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  In  1810  be  removed  to  that  place,  where  he 
continued  to  hold  these  two  offices  until  his  death. 
Mr.  Livingston  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  during 
the  sessions  of  the  Provincial  congress  that  were 
held  in  New  York  in  1775  he  was  frequently  called 
on  to  open  the  meetings  with  prayer,  lie  was 
vice-president  of  the  first  missionary  society  in 
Now  York,  having  for  its  object  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel  among  the  American  Indians,  and 
he  was  also  one  of  the  regents  of  the  University 
of  the  state  of  New  York  in  1784-’7.  His  publi- 
cations include,  besides  several  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses. “Funeral  Service,  or  Meditations  adapted 
to  Funeral  Addresses”  (New  York,  1812),  and  “ A 
Dissertation  on  the  Marriage  of  a Man  with  his 
Sister-in- Law  ” (1816);  and  in  1787  he  was  chair- 
man of  a committee  to  make  selection  of  psalms 
for  the  use  of  t he  church  in  public  worship.  He 
was  styled  “the  father  of  tne  Dutch  Reformed 
church  in  this  country.”  See  “ Memoirs  of  John 
H.  Livingston,”  by  Alexander  Gunn  (New  York, 
1829). — James,  soldier,  b.  in  Canada  27  March, 
1747;  d.  in  Saratoga  county,  N.  V*..  29  Nov.,  1832, 
was  the  son  of  John,  and  grandson  of  Rolucrt, 
the  nephew  of  the  first  Robert..  His  father  mar- 
ried Catherine,  daughter  of  Gen.  Abraham  Ten 
Broe^k, and  settled  in  Montreal.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  James  was  given  com- 
mand of  a regiment  of  Canadian  auxiliaries  which 
he  had  raised.  This  regiment  was  attached  to  the 
command  of  Gen.  Richard  Montgomery,  and  |air- 
ticipated  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Chambly  with  its 
garrison  and  stores.  Later  he  accompanied  Gen. 
Montgomery  on  his  invasion  of  Canada,  ami  |wir- 
ticipatcd  in  the  assault  on  Quebec,  where  the 
commanding  general  was  killed.  Subsequently  he 
continued  with  the  American  army  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  and  his  presence  is  noted  at  the  hattle 
of  Stillwater,  in  1777,  and  at  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne  in  October  of  that  year.  Col.  Living- 
ston hail  command  of  Stony  Point  at  the  time  of 
Benedict  Arnold's  treason  in  1780,  and  while  as  a 
suttordinate  of  Arnold's  he  was  liable  to  suspicion, 
Washington  Idroself  expressed  to  him  his  gratifi- 
cation “ that  the  |K>st  was  in  the  hands  of  an  officer 
so  devoted  as  yourself  to  the  cause  of  vour  coun- 
try.” Lieut.-Col.  Richard  and  Capt.  Abraham,  of 
the  same  corps,  were  his  brothers.  A very  elabo- 
rate history  of  “The  Livingstons  of  Callendar  ami 
their  Principal  Cadets,”  by  Edwin  Broekholst  Liv- 
ingston, to  be  issued  in  six  parts,  has  been  privately 
printed  in  Europe  for  presentation  only,  and  the 
edition  is  limited  to  seventy-five  sets  (1887). 

LI  VI  I S,  Peter,  Canadian  jurist,  b.  in  Bedford, 
England,  in  1727;  d.  in  England,  23  July,  1793. 
He  came  to  this  country,  resided  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  II.,  was  a memWr  of  the  council  under  the 
royul  government,  and  was  proscribed  as  a Loyalist 
in  1778.  On  31  May,  1777.  he  was  appointed  chief 
justice  in  Cnnndn,  and  acted  as  such  till  1786,  when 
he  went  to  England.  Harvard  gave  him  the  hon- 
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orarv  (Iptrrt'f  of  M.  A.  in  1 767.  ami  he  also  became 
a fellow  nf  the  Koval  society  of  London. 

LIZANA  V HCAI'MOST,  Eranriwo  Jarlrr 
do  (lee-thah'-nah),  viceroy  of  Mexico,  b.  in  Arnodo, 
Snain.  3 I)ec.,  1750;  d.  in  Mexico,  0 March,  1811. 
lie  studied  philosophy  in  t’alatayud,  was  grad- 
dated  ox  doctor  in  theology  and  law  in  Saragossa, 
and.  after  entering  the  priesthood,  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Alcala.  He  became  attor- 
ney of  tin*  bishopric  of  Alcala,  then  canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  Zamora,  vicar-general  of  that  we, 
assistant  bishop  of  Toledo,  bishop  of  Teruel,  and 
Anally  archbishop  of  Mexico.  He  established  in 
the  university  the  chair  of  church  discipline, 
founded  several  colleges,  and  in  Lower  California 
the  village  and  mission  of  Concepcion  de  Arnedo. 
In  IHfMi  the  junta  of  Cadiz  ap|H tinted  the  arch- 
bishop viceroy,  replacing  Hen.  Garibay,  and.  oti  19 
July,  Lizana  took  charge  of  the  government.  He 
fn.it hf nil v sustained  the  central  junta,  but  without 
independent  action,  limiting  himself  to  executing 
the  orders  that  he  received.  He  solicited  siilmcri|»- 
t ions  to  assist  the  junta  in  their  resistance  to  in- 
vasion. and  sent  $11,000,000  to  Cadis.  He  ordered 
the  proclamations  of  King  Joseph,  which  were  scat- 
tered over  the  country  by  order  of  Napoleon,  to  lie 
collected  and  publicly  burned  in  the  square  of 
Mexico,  he  established  a foundry  for  cannon  and  a 
small-arms  factory,  and  collected  14,000  troops  at 
Jalapa  against  a threatened  French  invasion.  But, 
as  he  did  not  submit  to  the  inAucnco  of  Vermo  and 
other  prominent  Spanish  merchants,  he  was  calum- 
niated at  Cadiz,  an  order  arrived  from  the  junta 
relieving  him  from  the  government,  and  on  8 May, 
1810.  he  delivered  the  executive  to  the  audiencia 
until  the  arrival  of  the  new  viceroy,  Venegas.  He 
gave  his  salary  as  viceroy  to  the  public  treasury, 
and  retired  to  his  episco|»al  residence,  where  he 
died  in  the  following  year. 

L1ZARRAGA,  Keglnaldo  de  (lee-thar-rah- 
gah),  II.  C.  bishop,  b.  in  Biscay,  Spain,  in  1545;  d. 
m Asuncion,  Paraguay,  in  1015.  Ho  went  with 
his  parents  to  Quito,  studied  theology  in  Lima,  on-  1 
tcring  the  novitiate  of  the  Dominicans  in  15450. 
After  his  profession  he  was  sent  to  the  university. 
He  was  i >rr taint'd  priest  and  at  once  apjiointed  su- 
perior of  a convent.  In  1580,  while  prior  of  the 
convent  of  Lima,  he  was  elected  provincial  of  Chili. 
As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Chili  he  wrote  to  the 
king  of  Spain  for  missionaries,  ami  his  request  was 
answered  by  the  despatch  of  a large  number  of  Do- 
minitans  to  the  New  World,  who  were  sent  among 
the  Indians.  Ho  went  himself  among  the  fiercest 
of  the  natives,  whom  the  Spaniards  had  never  con- 
quered, ami  was  treated  with  the  greatest  respect. 
In  15U0  he  returned  to  Peru,  ami  on  his  arrival  in 
Lima  was  installed  master  of  novices  in  the  convent 
of  San  Rosario.  In  1590  he  was  appoin ted  bishop  of 
Villa  Imperial,  in  the  south  of  Cliili.  Shortly  after 
ho  reached  his  episcopal  see  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Aruucanians.  II is  conduct  during  this  incident 
has  been  variously  treated  bv  Spanish  historians. 
Some  say  that  he  deserted  his  nock,  while  others 
insist  that  his  departure  from  the  city  during  the 
siege  was  owing  to  his  desire  to  protect  the  nuns, 
who  accompanied  him  in  his  flight.  After  the 
destruction  of  Villa  Imperial  he  transferred  his 
episcopal  sec  to  Concepcion.  In  1007  he  was  nomi- 
nated bishop  of  Asuncion,  in  Paraguay.  He  made 
vain  efforts  to  protect  the  Indians,  and  was  so 
affected  one  day  at  the  sight  of  the  barbarous  treat- 
ment inflicted  upon  some  of  them  that  he  never 
recovered  from  the  slun  k.  Lizarraga  was  an  able 
writer  and  eloquent  preacher.  He  left  three  vol- 
umes of  sermons  in  folio.  He  wrote  also  “ De  la 


Doscripcion  v Poblaeion  de  Us  Indian.”  His  prin- 
cipal works,  however,  an*  his  exposition  of  the  five 
books  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  concordance  of 
those  different  texts  of  the  Scriptures  the  sense  of 
which  appears  to  be  contradictory. 

LLOl  I).  David,  jurist,  b.  in  the  parish  of  Mar- 
ravon,  Montgomeryshire.  North  Wales,  in  1656;  il. 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1731.  He  received  a legal  edu- 
cation. and  in  1686  was  sent  hy  William  Penn  to 
his  new  colony  to  act  as  attorney-general  of  the 
province.  His  pleasing  manners,  persistent  energy, 
and  natural  abilities  served  to  advance  him  rapidly 
in  the  esteem  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and 
he  was  quicklv  preferred  to  many  offices  of  trust 
and  profit,  lie  became  successively  clerk  of  the 
county  court  of  Philadelphia,  deputy  to  the  master 
of  the  rolls,  and  clerk  of  the  provincial  court.  In 
this  last  jK>st  he  resisted  the  attempts  of  Gov. 
Blackwell  to  extort  from  him  the  records  with 
which  he  had  been  intrusted.  In  1689  he  was  clerk 
of  the  assembly,  and  in  1698-*4  he  was  returned  as 
a member  of  that  body.  Between  this  time  and 
the  end  of  the  century  he  served  for  four  years  as 
a member  of  the  provincial  council,  and  during 
this  jM'riod  first  developed  that  sincere  attachment 
to  the  popular  interests  which  formed  so  marked  a 
feature  of  the  rest  of  his  career.  He  played  a 
prominent  part  in  procuring  from  Gov.  Markham 
the  new  charter  of  privileges  in  1696,  and  was  the 
author  of  many  legislative  schemes  for  the  security 
and  improvement  of  the  province.  In  1703  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  deputy  judge*  and  advocate  to 
the  admiralty.  The  beginning  of  the  18th  century 
saw  him  pitted  against  James  Iaognn  and  the  pro- 
prietary m defence  of  the  popular  rights,  and  he 
continued  for  years  an  object  alike  of  fear  and  of 
hatred  to  the  proprietary.  He  was  chosen  many 
times  speaker  of  tne  assembly,  and  his  mind  found 
employment  in  forming  new  schemes  of  judicial 
reform.  Most  of  the  important  court  laws  that 
wen*  passed  up  to  the  date  of  his  death  were  the 
results  of  his  pen,  or  at  least  were  framed  with  the 
benefit  of  his  counsel  and  advice.  Being  a thorough 
Welsh  scholar,  he  had  studied  the  laws  of  his  an- 
cestors. and  made  them  the  basis  of  his  reforms. 
In  1718  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  prov- 
ince. Lloyd  was  warmly  attached  to  his  friends, 
hut  implacable  to  his  enemies.  The  historian 
Robert  Proud  regarded  him  as  possessing  political 
talents,  but  said  they  tended  rather  to  divide  than 
to  unite,  and  James  Logan,  in  a letter  to  William 
Penn.  Jr.,  said  he  44 was  a good  lawyer,  and  of 
sound  judgment,  but  extremely  pertinacious  and 
somewhat  revengeful."  He  had  tne  defects  of  his 
raw,  one  of  which  was  an  inordinate  confidence  in 
liis  own  wisdom.  He  had  also  a hot  Welsh  tem- 
per. and  was  very  passionate  and  bitter  when  pro- 
voked ; but  he  was  most  highly  regarded  by  his 
Welsh  countrymen,  and  when  Rev.  Abel  Morgan’s 
44 f-vd- GordiaS,”  or  Welsh  concordance  of  the 
Bible,  was  published  (1730),  it  was  dedicated  to 
Chief-Justice  Lloyd,  as  a token  of  their  esteem  and 
of  his  devotion  to  the  principles  of  liberty.  His 
declining  years  were  marked  l>y  a peaceful  repose 
that  formed  a striking  contrast  to  the  stormy 
scenes  of  his  earlier  life.  Laving  aside  the  bitter 
prejudices  and  rancorous  feelings  which  years  of 
strife  had  fostered,  he  actively  and  heartily  eo- 
operated  with  his  former  adversaries  in  several 
measures  that  were  calculated  to  promote  thepms- 
perity  of  the  province.  Even  before  his  death  the 
great  bulk  of  the  community  hail  come  to  enter- 
tain feelings  of  respect  and  gratitude  Toward  him 
as  the  first  lawyer  of  Pennsylvania  He  published 
**A  Vindication  of  the  legislative  Powers,”  etc- 
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(Philadelphia,  1725);  “A  Salutation  to  the  Brit-  I 
ains,”  etc.,  revised  by  R.  Ellis  and  David  Lloyd 
(1727):  “A  Defence  of  the  legislative  Constitution 
of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,'*  etc.  (1728). 

LLOYD,  Edward.  statesman,  b.  in  Maryland  in 
1799;  d.  in  Annapolis.  Md.,  2 June.  1824.  He  was 
elected  to  congress  from  Maryland  in  place  of 
Joseph  H.  Nicholson,  resigned,  and  served  from  8 
Dec.,  1806,  till  8 March,  1809.  He  was  governor  of 
Maryland  in  1809-‘ll,  and  U.  S.  senator  from  that 
state  from  6 Dec.,  1819,  till  January,  182G,  when  he 
resigned.  He  was  state  senator  and  president  of 
the  senate  in  1826-'81. — llis  grandson,  Henry, 
governor  of  Maryland,  b,  in  Hambrooke,  Dorches- 
ter co.,  Md.,  21  Peb.,  1852,  removed  with  his  por- 
ente  to  Cambridge,  Md.,  and  was  educated  there, 
lit*  then  studied  law,  and  W 18  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1873,  but  taught  till  1880,  when  he  engaged  in 
practice.  He  held  several  local  offices,  was  elected 
to  the  Maryland  senate  in  1881,  and  in  1885  be- 
came president  of  that  body.  On  the  appointment 
of  Gov.  Robert  M.  Me  Lane  to  the  French  mission, 
in  March  of  that  year,  Mr.  Lloyd  l>ecame  ex-officio 
governor  of  the  state,  and  in  January,  1880,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  legislature  to  till  the  unexpired 
term,  ending  in  1888. 

LLOYD,  James,  senator,  b.  in  Maryland.  He 
received  a classical  education,  was  elected  a IT.  S. 
senator  from  Maryland  in  place  of  John  Henry,  re- 
signed, and  served  from  11  Jan.,  1798.  On  19 
March,  1800,  Mr.  Lloyd  was  appointed  on  a com- 
mittee to  report  on  the  subject  of  general  quaran- 
tine laws.  On  Tuesday,  1.5  April,  he  “obtained 
leave  of  absence  after  Monday  next,”  and  on  15 
May  he  resigned  his  seat. 

LLOYD,  James,  physician,  b.  on  Long  Island 
in  April,  1728:  d.  in  Boston,  14  March,  1810.  llis 
grandfather,  James,  came  from  Somersetshire. 
England,  about  1070.  The  grandson  studied  medi- 
cine at  Stratford,  Conn.,  at  Boston,  and  in  London 
for  two  veare,  and,  on  his  return  to  Boston  in  1752, 
obtained  an  extensive  practice.  He  was  for  some 
time  a surgeon  at  Castle  William,  and  in  1764  was 
a strenuous  advocate  for  general  inoculation.  He 
was  a moderate  Loyalist,  and  remained  in  Boston 
while  it  was  occupied  bv  the  British  troops.  In 
1789  he  went  to  England  to  obtain  compensation 
for  losses  that  he  had  sustained  during  the  Revolu- 
tion ; but  his  application  was  refused  unless  he 
should  consent  to  declare  himself  a British  sub- 
ject. which  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  do. — His 
son,  Janies,  statesman,  b.  iti  Boston  in  1769;  d.  in 
New  York.  6 April.  1831,  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1787.  and  afterward  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  for  some  time.  He  visited  Europe  nlsmt 
1792,  resided  for  a year  at  St.  Petersburg,  and,  on 
returning  to  Boston,  was  elected  in  1800  a member 
of  the  state  house  of  representatives.  After  a re- 
election  he  was  chosen  first  to  the  state  senate  and 
then  to  the  IT.  S,  senate  as  a Federalist  in  place  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  serving  from  7 Nov.,  1808, 
till  1818,  when  he  also  resigned.  He  was  afterward 
re-elected  in  place  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  serving 
from  2 Dec..  1822.  till  23  May.  1826.  when  he  ngain 
resigned.  He  published  some  political  tracts,  the 
lost  of  which  related  to  British  colonial  intercourse.  ! 
The  last  years  of  his  life  wen*  passed  in  Philadelphia.  1 

LLOYD.  Thomas,  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  b.  ! 
in  Dolobran.  Montgomeryshire.  Wales,  about  1640  : I 
d.  in  Pennsylvania.  10  Sept.,  1694.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Oxford  in  1661,  became  a Quaker,  and  in 
1664  was  arrested  and  kept  under  surveillance  till 
1672,  when  Charles  II.  dispensed  with  the  laws 
that  inflicted  punishment  for  religious  offences. 
He  became  a physician  and  enjoyed  a largo  prac- 


tice: but  in  1683  he  and  his  family  came  to  this 
country  with  William  Penn,  who  made  him  master 
of  the  rolls  on  27  Deo.  He  was  chosen  to  the  pro- 
vincial council  in  January,  1684.  and  as  its  presi- 
dent  administered  the  government,  after  Penn 
sailed  for  England  in  August,  till  9 Dec.,  1687, 
when  he  was  one  of  an  executive  commission  of 
five  that  held  power  for  ten  months.  He  was 
| again  elected  to  the  council  in  1689.  and  took  his 
seat  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  governor, 
j John  Blackwell,  with  whom  he  and  others  of  the 
I Quaker  party  had  a controversy.  Blackwell  was 
removed  from  office  by  Penn,  and  Lloyd  was  again 
chosen  president  of  the  council  and  afterward  com- 
missioned lieutenant-governor  by  Penn,  holding 
office  in  1690-*3.  During  his  administration  the 
schism  headed  by  George  Keith  (</.  v.)  took  place. 
He  published  “An  Epistle  to  my  dear  and  well 
beloved  Friends  of  Dolobran.”  etc.,  dated  1682 
(Philadelphia,  1?88>.  and  a “ Letter  to  John  Eccles 
and  Wife,”  dated  1682  (1805). 

LOAYZA,  or  LOAY8A,  Jeronimo  do  (lo-i-sah), 
Spanish- American  bishop,  b.  in  Truxillo,  Spain, 
j about.  1500;  d.  in  Lima.  Peru,  in  1575.  lie  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Spain, 

| and  at  an  early  age  entered  the  College  of  Saint 
Paul  of  Cordova,  where  he  joined  the  Dominican 
order,  and  went  to  the  College  of  St.  Gregory  in 
Valladolid  to  finish  his  studies.  He  embarked  for 
America  in  1526.  Carthagena  was  assigned  him 
; as  a field  of  missionary  laimr,  and  he  devoted 
, himself  zealously  to  the  conversion  of  the  natives, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate and  dangers  of  every  kind,  ho  visited  the 
barbarous  tribes  along  t lie  coast,  converting  many 
of  them  to  Christianity.  After  five  years  he  re- 
: turned  to  Spain  to  defend  the  Indians  and  de- 
| nounce  the  conduct  of  their  conquerors,  who,  in 
1 contempt  of  the  repeated  orders  of  the  emperor, 
fiersisted  in  enslaving  the  natives.  In  1537  ho  was 
nominated  bishop  of  Carthagena.  As  a condition 
of  acceptance  he  desired  that  Charles  V.  should 
| display  more  energy  in  the  protection  of  the  Indi- 
| ails,  build  a cathedral  and  a Dominican  convent 
in  Carthagena,  and  send  out  six  missionaries  of 
the  order  every  year  to  his  diocese;  and  all  of 
f these  petitions  were  granted.  He  then  gathered  a 
: colony  of  priests  and  monks  from  the  Dominican  and 
I other  communities  and  distributed  them  through 
| every  Dart  of  his  immense  diocese.  He  began  his 
I cathedral  in  1538.  and  was  engaged  in  founding  a 
school  in  Cart  hagena,  after  the  model  of  the  propa- 
ganda in  Koine,  for  the  education  of  the  children 
[ of  the  caciques  and  principal  Indians,  when  he 
received  letters  from  Charles  V.  announcing  his 
translation  to  the  see  of  Limu.  which  was  created 
in  1540.  He  reached  Lima  in  1543,  and  during  the 
insurrection  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  offered  his  services 
to  the  viceroy,  B1um;o  Nufiez  do  Vela,  and  consented 
to  visit  Pizarro  in  Cuzco  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
his  submission.  Although  he  was  at  first  received 
with  distrust  by  the  rebels,  many  of  them  were 
finally  convinced  by  his  arguments  and  spoke  of 
going  to  Lima  to  make  their  submission,  when  the 
auditors,  irritated  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  viceroy, 
ojiened  the  gates  of  Lima  to  Pizarro.  Iswyza  was 
prominent  in  the  events  that  followed,  and  after 
the  defeat  of  Pizarro  prevented  the  victors  from 
coming  to  blows  over  the  spoils.  Meanwhile  the 
see  of  Lima  had  been  erected  into  an  archbish- 
opric, and  he  received  the  pallium  and  the  bull  by 
which  lie  was  named  archbishop  of  that  city.  As 
soon  as  peace  was  re-established  he  summoned  a 
provincial  council  in  1552,  in  which  he  defined  the 
path  to  follow  for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians,  And 
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approved  of  the  translations  of  the  catechism  and 
other  religious  works  into  Quichun  and  Aymara. 
the  principal  languages  of  Peru.  He  announced 
to  the  secular  clergy,  some  of  whom  had  fallen  into 
disorderly  habits  that  he  had  obtained  an  ordi- 
nance from  the  emperor  empowering  him  to  grant 
ecclesiastical  benefices  to  the  priests  of  his  diocese, 
or  withdraw  them,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
viceroy  or  members  of  the  royal  audience.  While 
he  was  thus  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  his  dio- 
cese. a new  rebellion  arose  headed  by  Francisco  Her- 
nandez Giron,  a wealthy  Spaniard.  Mho  Mas  dissat- 
isfied with  his  share  of  the  plunder  after  the  death 
of  Piznrro.  The  viceroy  Mendoza  l**ing  dead,  the 
archbishop  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  and 
inarched  against  the  rebels.  He  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Lima  during  the  campaign  : but  the  rebels 
were  defeated  and  Giron  taken  and  executed.  As 
soon  as  peace  was  restored  he  visited  every  part  of 
his  diocese  to  remedy  the  evils  produced  by  civil 
Mar.  He  was  entirely  successful,  l*eing,  awarding 
to  the  historian  Melendez,  **  as  fit  for  the  things  of 
peace  as  for  those  of  war.  He  could  command  an 
army  of  soldiers  as  well  as  he  could  govern  a dio- 
cese/’ The  great  work  of  his  life,  however,  was  , 
the  erection  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Anne  for  Indi-  j 
ans,  which  still  exists  in  Lima.  To  effect  this  he 
sold  all  his  possessions,  and  when  the  building  was  j 
finished  he  brought  ail  the  Indians  attacked  by  ' 
disease  whom  he  could  find  in  the  city  and  then 
established  himself  in  a poor  room  in  order  to  l»e 
within  reach  of  the  dying.  As  the  revenues  of  his 
arch  bishop  ric  were  insufficient  for  the  support  of 
the  hospital,  he  lagged  from  door  to  door  in  Lima 
and  appealed  for  help  to  Europe.  He  died  in  the 
hospital  a few  months  after  In*  had  made  the  ar- 
rangements to  assure  its  continuance. 

LOBECK,  Justus  Florfan,  German  natural- 
ist. b.  in  Germany;  d.  in  Santiago,  Chili,  in  August. 
1869.  He  was  long  a resident  in  Chili,  where  he 
had  made  large  contributions  to  natural  science, 
and  was  for  several  years  professor  of  natural  his- 
tory in  the  University  of  Santiago. 

1.0 HO,  Martin.  >1  exican  clergyman,  b.  in  Mexi- 
co alxmt  1580;  d.  in  Trujillo.  Central  America,  in 
1042.  He  entered  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and 
early  in  the  17th  century  was  sent  as  superior  to 
the  convent  of  Guatemala,  M*here  he  followed  his 
favorite  study  of  mathematics,  and  soon  acquired 
fame  as  a cosmographer  ami  hydraulic  engineer. 
The  provincial  of  his  order,  lielieving  that  LoIkj’s 
projects  were  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  home 
government,  obtained  the  election  of  Lobo  in  1041 
as  delegate  of  the  order  to  the  general  council  in 
Home  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  explain  his 
plans  in  Madrid.  Lo!m>  sot  out  for  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Honduras  to  await  an  opportunity  for 
sailing,  but  died  of  fever  in  the  convent  of  Tru- 
jillo. His  manuscripts  were  sent  to  Spain,  and, 
although  Father  Vasquez  in  his  “Crdnica”  says 
that  he  has  seen  them,  they  are  last  or  hidden  in 
the  government  archives  in  Spain.  They  are  **  Ar- 
bitrios  para  quo  en  el  Reino  <ie  Guatemala  secojan 
todos  los  frutos,  yerlws  v plantas  de  Europa  v 
todo  el  M undo,”  an  essay  favoring  the  acclimatiza- 
tion of  foreign  plants  in  Central  America,  ami 
Medios  y modo  de  juntar  el  Mur  del  Norte  con  el 
del  Sur,  para  el  peso  de  los  Galeones  de  Kspafia 
hasta  el  Callao  de  Lima,  sin  neccsidad  tie  buscar 
el  Eslreeho  de  Magallanes/’  probably  the  first 
work  describing  the  project  of  an  intcroceanic 
canal.  Although  neither  the  author  nor  Father 
Vasnuez  mentions  the  halation  of  the  projected 
canal,  it  is  probable  that  the  Nicaragua  route  was 
proposed,  as  the  author  had  travelled  there  for 


j many  years  and  made  obee nations.  Some  believe 
: that  Lobo’s  work  is  identical  with  a manuscript 
that  has  lieen  found  in  the  Nutional  library  of 
Mexico,  without  name  or  exact  date,  whieh  treats 
of  a projected  canal  between  the  rivers  Coatznoo- 
alcos  and  Tehuantepec. 

LOCH  MAN.  John  George,  clergyman,  b.  in 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  2 Dec.,  17*3:  d.  in  Harrisburg. 
Pa.,  10  Julv.  1826.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1789  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1704,  and  became  jiastor  of  the  Lu- 
theran congregation  at  Lebanon.  Pa.,  where  he  la- 
lx>red  for  twenty-one  years,  also  serving  several 
congregations  in  the  vicinity.  In  1815  he  became 
pastor  at  Harrisburg,  where  he  remained!  until  his 
death.  He  was  president  of  the  first  convention  of 
the  general  synod  held  at  Frederick.  Md.,  in  1821 
He  devoted  much  time  to  the  preparation  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  and  many  of  his  students  oc- 
cupied high  offices  m his  church.  He  published  & 
“ Farewell  Sermon  " (Lebanon,  Pa.,  1815):  ** Intro- 
ductory Sermon ” (Harrisburg.  Pa..  1815);  •*  History. 
Doctrine,  ami  Discipline  of  the  Lutheran  Church " 
1 1818);  “ Evangelical  Catechism  ” (1822):  and  vari- 
ous sermons  and  addresses. — His  son.  Augustus 
Herman. !».  in  Lebanon,  Pa..  5 Oct.,  1802.  was  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1883, 
and  studied  theology  under  his  father.  After  his 
ordination  by  the  imnisterimn  of  Pennsylvania  hr 
became  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church  at  Ham- 
burg, Pa.,  as  his  father’s  successor,  after  having 
charge  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  at  York,  Pa.. 
which  he  served  for  forty-four  years.  He  has  trans- 
lated several  volumes  from  the  German,  which  have 
been  published  by  the  Lutheran  board  of  publics- 
i lion,  Philadelphia,  in  its  “ Fatherland"  senes. 

LOCII HAN E.  Osborne  Augustus,  jurist,  bis 
Middletown.  Armagh,  Ireland,  22  Aug.,  1829: A 
I in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  17  June,  1887.  He  arrived  in  Xf* 
York,  21  Dec..  1840,  and  soon  afterward  went  IS 
i Athens,  Ga.,  where  he  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
1 initted  to  the  bar  in  1849.  He  began  practice  in 
i Savannah  in  March.  1850,  but  removed  to  Macon 
: in  October  of  that  year.  In  September,  1961,  he 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  Macon  circuit,  and 
! twice  re-elected  by  the  legislature  to  the  same 
I office,  but  resigned  in  1865.  He  then  removed  to 
j Atlanta,  ami  in  August,  1870,  liecarae  judge  of 
that  circuit  In  January.  1871.  he  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  but 
resigned  in  December  of  that  year  and  resumed 
practice  at  the  bar.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
I didate  for  congress  during  the  reconstruction  pe- 
I rind,  and  was  for  many  years  attorney  for  tbc 
| Pullman  palace-car  comj»aiiy.  lie  was  a popular 
public  speaker,  and  manv  «>f  his  speeches  ami  ora- 
tions have  been  published  in  pamphlet-form. 

LOCKE.  David  Ross,  satirist,  b.  in  Vestal 
Broome  co.,  X.  V’..  26  Sept,  1833.  He  received  a 
; common-school  education,  and  learned  the  printer’s 
i trade  in  Cortland.  After  being  connected  with 
several  western  papers  as  a local  reporter,  he  was 
successively  editor  and  publisher  in  Ohio,  from 
1852  to  I860,  of  the  Plymouth  “ Advertiser,”  Mans- 
field “Herald.”  Bocyrus “ Journal,”  and  Findlay 
“Jeffersonian.”  In  the  last  named  he  published 
in  1860,  under  the  signature  of  “ Rev.  Petroleum 
Vesuvious  Nasby,”  a letter  purporting  to  come 
from  mi  ignorant  and  penniless  Kentucky  Demo* 
i crat,  who  was  devoted  to  fret*  whiskey  and  the 
perpetuation  of  slavery,  and  who  desired  to  L*  * 
postmaster.  The  development  of  this  character, 
wit  h various  drama!  it*  incidents,  resulted  in  the  long 
series  of  “Nasbv”  letters,  which  were  aoon  trans- 
ferred to  the  “ Toledo  Blade,”  of  which  their  au- 
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thor  became  a proprietor  and  editor,  and  they  i 
have  since  been  continued  regularly.  Mr.  Locke  | 
has  lectured  in  all  the  northern  states,  generally  ' 
on  political  topics.  In  1871  he  removed  to  New 
York  city  and  became  managing  editor  of  the 
**  Evening  Mail,”  but  still  maintained  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Blade.”  After  several  years’  resi- 
dence in  New  York  he  returned  to  Ohio.  He  has  | 
published  “ Divers  Views,  Opinions,  and  Prophe- 
cies of  Yours  Truly”  (Cincinnati,  1865);  “Swing-  | 
in*  Hound  the  Cirkle”  (Boston,  181)0);  “Ekkocs  | 
from  Kentucky”  (1807):  “The  Moral  History  ol 
America’s  Life  Struggle  ” (1872);  “The  Struggles  I 
of  P.  V.  Nasby”  (1873);  “The  Morals  of  Abou  | 
ben  Adhem ; or.  Eastern  Fruit  in  Western  Dishes  ” 
(1875);  “A  Paper  City,”  a novel,  being  the  history 
of  a western  land  speculation  (1878);  “Hannah  i 
Jane,"  a poem,  and  “Nasby  in  Exile”  (1882);  and  j 
pamphlets  on  political,  social,  and  literary  tonics. 

IJM'KE,  Jane  Ermina,  author,  b.  in  Worth-  | 
iiigton,  Mass.,  25  April,  1805;  d.  in  Ashburnhain.  j 
Mass.,  8 March,  18511.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Starkweather,  and  she  married  in  1829  John  G. 
IxK.*ke,  of  Boston,  author  of  a “Genealogy  of  the 
Locke  Family"  (Boston,  1853).  They  resided  in 
Lowell  from  1883  till  1839,  and  subsequently  in 
Boston.  Mrs.  Locke’s  first  published  composi-  | 
tions  were  inienis,  which  appeared  in  the  “ Ladies’ 
American  Magazine  ” about  1830.  She  was  long  u 
contributor  to  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  is 
the  author  of  a volume  of  “ Poems  ” (Boston, 
1842):  “Rachel,  or  the  Little  Mourner"  (1844); 
“Boston,”  a poem  (1840);  “The  Recalled,  or 
Voices  of  the  Past  ” (1855) ; and  a **  Eulogy  on  the 
Death  of  Webster”  in  rhyme  (1855). 

LOCKE,  John,  physicist,  b.  in  Fryeburg,  Me., 
19  Feb.,  1792 ; d.  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  10  July,  1856. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  medical  department  of 
Yale  in  1819.  and  afterward  became  geologist  on 
the  U.  S.  explorations  of  the  northwest  territories 
and  on  the  state  survey  of  Ohio.  For  many  years 
after  1836  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
Medical  college  of  Ohio.  Prof.  Locke  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  sciences  of  botanv,  geology, 
and  electricity,  making  many  discoveries  m these 
branches,  especially  in  terrestrial  magnetism.  He 
made  various  improved  and  original  instruments 
for  use  in  optics,  physics,  electricity,  and  magnet- 
ism, among  which  were  the  gravity  escapement  for 
regulator-clocks  (1844),  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, and  his  electro-chronograph  (1848),  subse- 
quently purchased  for  the  l\  S.  naval  observatory 
at  an  expense  of  810.000;  also  a spirit-level  (1850),  ! 
which  is  still  in  use  among  civil  engineers.  Prof. 
Locke  contributed  to  the  proceedings  of  various 
scientific  societies  and  to  the  “ American  Journal 
of  Science,”  and  published  text-books  on  botany 
and  on  English  grammar. 

LOCKE,  Matt  hi  *w,  statesman,  b.  near  Salisbury, 
Rowan  co.,  N.  C.,  in  1710 ; d.  there,  7 Sept.,  1801.  He 
was  among  the  earliest  supporters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  was  one  of  the  commission  that  was  chosen 
bv  the  people  of  North  Carolina  in  1771  to  receive 
the  fees  of  sheriffs  ami  other  colonial-  officers.  He 
was  a member  of  the  house  of  commons  of  North 
Carolina  in  1775,  and  of  the  convention  that 
framed  the  state  constitution  in  1776.  He  was 
afterward  elected  to  congress,  and  served  from  2 
Dec.,  1793  till  3 March,  1799.  He  was  a brigadier- 
general  of  state  troops,  served  thirty  years  in  the 
legislature,  ami  was  a member  of  that  IhkIv  when 
the  United  States  constitution  was  ratified. — His 
nephew,  Francis,  jurist,  b.  in  Rowan  county,  X.C., 
31  Oct..  1766;  d.  there,  8 Jan..  1823,  studied  ami 
practised  law,  was  elected  a judge  of  the  su|*erior 


court  of  North  Carolina  in  1801),  and  resigned  in 
1814,  when  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator,  in  1815 
he  resigned,  before  taking  his  seat  in  the  senate. 
He  was  a presidential  elector  in  1809. 

LOCKE,  Richard  Adams,  journalist,  b.  in  New 
York  in  1800;  d.  on  Stuten  island,  16  Feb.,  1871. 
He  was  at  one  time  editor  of  the  “New  York  Sun  ” 
and  " The  New  Era,”  but  in  consequence  of  feeble 
health  he  left  journalism  several  years  before  his 
death,  and  received  an  appointment  in  the  New 
York  custom-house.  In  1885  he  created  a sensa- 
tion by  the  publication  of  what  purported  to  be 
the  astronomical  observations,  especially  on  the 
moon,  of  Sir  John  Hersehel,  the  younger,  at  Ihe 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  describing  in  detail,  among 
other  things,  the  discovery  of  lunar  inhabitants. 
The  whole  account  was  so  plausible  and  circum- 
stantial that  it  was  believed  even  by  many  scien- 
tific men.  It  is  generally  known  as  the  “Moon 
Hoax,”  and  was  reprinted  in  a pamphlet  (New 
York,  1871).  Afterward  he  wrote  “ The  Lost.  Manu- 
script of  Mungo  Park,”  another  hoax. 

LOCKE,  Samuel,  educator,  b.  in  Woburn, 
Mass.,  23  Nov.,  1732:  d.  in  Sherburne,  Mjoss.,  15 
Jan.,  1778.  lie  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1655, 
ordained  a minister  at  Sherburne,  7 Nov.,  1759.  and 
retained  this  pastorate  till  1759.  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  Harvard.  21  March.  1770,  On 
1 Dee..  1773,  he  resigned  from  the  presidency,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement.  Har- 
vard conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.  I),  in  1773. 
The  only  production  of  Dr.  Locke’s  in  print  is  his 
“ Convention  Sermon"  (1772). 

LOCKWOOD,  Bel va  Ann  Bennett,  reformer, 
b.  in  Royal  ton.  N.  Y.,  24  Oct.,  1820.  She  was  edu- 
cated in  district  schools,  and  taught  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  In  1838  she  married  Uriah  II.  MeNnll, 
a farmer,  who  died  in  1853,  and  in  1868  she  married 
Dr.  Ezekiel  Lockwood,  who  died  in  1877.  In  1857 
she  was  graduated  at  Syracuse  university.  After 
teaching  in  New  York  state,  she  removed  to  Wash- 
ington, I).  C„  where  she  opened  a school,  and  in 
1870  began  to  study  law.  She  was  admitted  to  the 
liar,  and  in  1879  was  permitted  to  practise  before 
the  supreme  court  and  the  court  of  claims.  In 
1870  she  obtained  the  passage  of  a bill  “to  secure 
to  women  employes  of  the  government  equal  pay 
with  men  for  equal  work.”  She  has  been  an  active 
advocate  of  woman  suffrage,  and  in  188-1  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Woman’s  national  rights  party  in 
California  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 
She  has  delivered  many  lectures. 

LOCKWOOD,  Henry  Hares,  soldier,  b.  in 
Kent  county.  Del.,  17  Aug.,  1814.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at-  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1836,  as- 
signed to  the  2d  artillery,  and  served  against  the 
Seminoles  in  Florida  in  1836- *7,  but  resigned  his 
commission  on  12  Sept.,  1837,  and  engaged  in 
farming  in  Delaware  until  1841.  He  was  then 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  U.  S. 
navy  and  ordered  to  the  frigate  “ United  States.” 
on  which  he  participated  in  the  capture  of  Mon- 
terey, Cal.,  in  October,  1842.  On  bis  return  he 
was  ordered  to  the  naval  asylum  at  Philadelphia, 
ami  subsequently  to  the  naval  school  at  Annapolis, 
as  professor  of  natural  anti  experimental  philoso- 
phy. In  1851  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of 
fiefd  artillery  and  infantry  tactics,  serving  also  as 
professor  of  astronomy  and  gunnerv  till  1866. 
During  the  civil  war  he  served  as  colonel  of  the 
1st  Delaware  regiment,  and  was  made  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  on  8 Aug.,  1861.  He  com- 
manded an  expedition  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Vir- 
ginia, then  had  charge  of  Point  Lookout  and  the 
defences  of  the  lower  Potomac,  commanded  a bri- 
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gado  at  Gettysburg.  and,  from  December,  1863.  till 
April,  lHti-4.  wai  at  the  head  of  the  middle  depart- 
racnt.  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore.  He  then 
jw*rt  ici  pat  cd  in  the  Richmond  eainjwign  in  May 
ami  June,  1864,  and  commanded  provisional  tn»o|>s 
against  Gen.  Jut  ml  A.  Early.  in  July.  1804.  From  , 
that  date  until  August,  1865,  he  commanded  a bri- 
gade in  Baltimore.  He  whs  mustered  out  of  service 
on  45  Aug..  1865,  Ami  returned  to  the  naval  school 
in  Annapolis.  He  was  retired  on  4 Aug.,  1876.  In 
addition  to  a tract  entitled  “ Manual  of  Naval  Bat- 
teries.” he  has  published  “ Exercises  in  Small  Arms 
and  Field  Artillery,  arranged  for  the  Naval  Ser- 
vice” (Washington.  1852). — His  son,  James  Booth, 
explorer,  b.  at  the  U.  S.  naval  academy.  Annapolis. 
Mu.,  0 Oct.,  1852  ; d.  at  Cape  Sabine,  arctic  re- 
gions, W April,  1884,  was  sent  to  a private  school  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa,  and 
Inter  to  St.  John’s 
college,  Anna|s>lis. 
After  some  experi-  | 
I Jg  ence  in  farming  and  | 

■a  mf  as  a railway  survey-  I 

mj  or,  he  was  eoinmis- 

* sioned  2d  lieutenant 

r in  the  33d  U.  S.  in- 

} fantry.  1 Oct..  1873. 

^ ing  seven  years,  and 

' Jpe’  became  proficient  not 

Wr  only  in  ordinary  mil- 

itary duties,  hut  also 
in  surveying,  teleg-  , 

U mphy,  and  phonog- 

raphy.  He  volun-  i 
teered  for  duty  with  | 
the  Lady  Fmnklin  bay  expedition  (see  Gkkklv,  i 
Adolphus  W.)  and,  as  second  in  command,  was  in-  1 
trusted  writh  the  most  important.  field-work  of  the 
expedition,  also  assisting  in  the  magnetic  ohserva-  . 
turns.  In  preliminary  sledging  he  was  in  the  field  I 
twenty-two  days  after  the  sun  had  left  for  the  win- 
ter, ami  six  days  before  its  return.  In  March,  1882.  i 
Lieut.  Lockwood,  with  a dog-sledge,  made  a few 
iluys’  trip  across  Robeson  channel  to  Newman  Ijav 
in  temperatures  ranging  from  30°  to  55%  Fahren- 
heit, lieluw  zero.  On  3 April,  1882.  he  started  on 
the  successful  journey  that  fixes  his  fame  as  an  arc- 
tic explorer,  using  a dog-sledge  and  assisted  bv 
eight  men,  he  reached  Cape  Bryant,  on  the  north 
Greenland  coast,  on  1 May,  and  t hence  he  sent  bark 
the  inan-sledges,and  with  dog-sledge,  accompanied 
by  Sergt.  Brainard  and  the  Eskimo  Christiansen, 
started  northward.  The  party  reached  Cats4  Bri- 
tannia on  the  fifth  day's  march,  and  thenceforward 
travelled  along  land  before  unknown.  I^x'kwood 
island,  in  latitude  86°  24  N..  longitude  40  46  W.» 
the  most  northerly  point  on  laud  or  wa  that  ever 
has  been  attained  by  man.  was  reached  on  13  May, 
and  two  days  were  spent  in  ol nervations.  The  , 
Greenland  coast  yet  trended  to  the  northeast, 
being  visible  as  far  as  Cape  Washington.  83*  86' 
N.,  but  there  was  no  laud  to  the  north  or  north- 
west within  the  sixty  miles  that  were  visible  from 
the  summit  of  an  adjacent  el  iff.  Vegetation  was 
comparatively  abundant,  while  birds  were  seen  and 
animal  traces  found.  Fort  ( longer  was  again  reached 
on  17  June.  In  sixty  days  Lieut.  Lockwood  travelled  i 
1,060  statute  miles  anci  experienced  temperature  as  j 
low  as  40  lielow  zero,  Fahrenheit,  without  serious 
accident.  His  discoveries  extended  the  boundary 


of  known  lands  28  miles  nearer  the  north  pole,  and 
added  125  miles  of  entirely  new  coast  line  to 
Greenland.  The  farthest  (Mjint  that  was  seen  on 
the  Arctic  ocean  was  within  350  miles  of  the  polo. 
A most  promising  attempt  in  1H83  to  surpass  the 
latitude  of  1882  failed  only  through  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  |K)lar  icc-|«K*k.  loiter  in  the  year, 
despite  his  misgivings,  Lieut.  I^ockwood.  with 
Sergt.  Brainanl.  supplemented  Lieut.  Grady's  dis- 
coveries of  1882  by  crossing  Grinnell  land  and 
reaching,  by  dog-sledge,  a ixiiut  on  the  coast,  50 
miles  beyond  Mount  C.  A.  Arthur,  which  had 
lieeii  attained  by  that  officer  on  foot.  In  the  re- 
treat of  the  Greely  expedition  in  the  autumn  of 
1883,  and  in  the  terrible  winter  at  Camp  Clay, 
Lieut.  Lockwood  bore  his  part  bravely.  His  re- 
mains were  brought  to  the  United  States  hv  tin- 
relief  expedition  under  ( apt.  Winfield  S.  Schley, 
and  buried  in  (he  grounds  of  the  naval  academy. 
See  Charles  Lan man's  “Farthest  North”  (New 
York,  1885),  and  **  The  Official  Report  of  the  Lady 
Franklin  Bay  Expedition”  (Washington.  1887). 

LOCKWOOD,  Homer  Nichols,  topographer, 
b.  in  Victory,  Cayuga  co„  N.  Y.,  23  June.  1831 
lie  was  educated  m Fulton.  N.  Y.,  and  from  t8W 
till  1865  travelled  in  the  southern  states,  and  tbr 
West  Indies.  He  aided  in  building  the  New  York 
Stmt  hern -Central  railroad  in  1865-*71,  and  in 
1866-' 7 was  a mem l«r  of  the  legislature.  Since 
1880  he  has  resided  in  New  York  city.  He  bn> 
published  maps  of  several  of  the  southern  states, 
topographical  maps  in  Spanish  of  Cula  and  Port** 
Rioo.  and  school  maps  of  these  islands. 

LOCKWOOD,  Sainnel.  clergyman,  h,  in  Mans- 
field. Nottinghamshire,  England,  20  Jan.,  1810. 
lie  was  graduated  at  the  University  «»f  the  city  of 
New  York  in  1847,  and  at  New  Brunswick  theo- 
logical seminary  in  1850.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  New  York  clnssis  of  the  Butch 
Reformed  church,  and  held  pastorates  in  Cortland. 
N.  Y.,  Gillum,  N.  Y..  and  Keypoit,  N.  J-.  anti! 
1867,  when  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  for  Monmouth  county,  N. 
which  office  he  has  since  held.  For  some  time  he 
was  lecturer  on  natural  sciences  in  Rutgers  «ol* 
lege  grammar-school,  and  he  has  contributed  to 
scientific  journals  discoveries  in  botany,  paleon- 
tology, and  z< Kilogv.  He  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  the  city  of  New 
York  in  I860,  and  is  now  (1887)  presklent  of  the 
Now  Jersey  state  microscopical  society  and  of  the 
American  postal  microscopical  club.  His  writing 
include  ** Temperance,  Fortitude,  Justioe”  (Nev 
York.  1855);  “ Abnormal  Entozoa  in  Man  " (1881); 
••The  American  Oyster”  (Trenton,  X.  J.,  1^': 

**  The  Life  of  an  Oyster”  (New  York,  1885);  "fl**4* 
ing  Diatoms  in  the  Laboratory  ”(1887);  and  " pri- 
mal Memoirs  ” (1887). 

LOCKWOOD,  Samuel,  naval  officer,  k 
Connecticut,  24  Jan.,  1803.  He  was  spi^teA 
midshipman  ill  the  U.  S.  navy  on  12  Jujv. 
and  in  1826  served  in  the  sloop  “Warren,  vhich 
was  engaged  in  suppressing  piracy  in  the  Greek 
waters.  lie  was  promoted  lieutenant  in  I8S8, am* 
in  1847-'8  commanded  the  steamers  “IVtn*l  »nd 
“Scourge,"  assisting  in  the  capture  of  Vera  Cm*, 
Tuspan,  and  Tobasco,  In  i860  he  was  made  com* 
mandcr,  and  in  1857  commodore.  In  186LS2  he 
had  charge  of  the  blockade  of  Wilmington  *ud 
Beaufort,  and  of  York  river  and  Newport  News. 
Corn.  Lockwood  also  assisted  in  the  <*ptuie  of 
Fort  Macon.  He  was  retired,  1 Get-.  1864. 
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